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VOLUME  II. 


to  look  at  the  actual  posture  of  public  affairs, 
and  the  obvious  necessity  of  doing  bis  part  to 
avert  impending  evils,  rather  than  to  dwell  upon 
abstract  principles,  of  which  the  application  was 
doubtful.    In  an  address  he  published,  dedica- 
ted to  the  freeholders  and  electors  of  England, 
he  says,  in  reference  to  the  "  surprising  dissolu- 
tion" of  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  prospect  of 
another  election,  il  If  by  a  neglect  of  this  singu- 
lar opportunity,  we  desert  ourselves,  and  forsake 
our  own  mercies,  we  must  expect  to  be  left  of 
God  and  good  men  too/'    .    .    .    .    u  If  we 
miscarry,  it  will  be  our  own  fault ;  we  have  no- 
body else  to  blame.    For  such  is  the  happiness 
of  our  constitution,  that  we  cannot  be  destroyed 
but  by  ourselves."    In  accordance  with  these 
views  he  exercised  bis  influence,  and  gave  his 
vote  for  the  election  of  the  patriotic  Algernon 
Sidney,  a  staunch  advocate  of  popular  rights. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  political  arena 
is  a  most  unfavorable  field  for  the  growth  of  re- 


England.  1680-90. 

It  had  not  been  usual  for  Friends  to  take  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs  ;  some  of  them  did 
not  even  exercise  the  elective  franchise;  but  j  ligious  principles,  and  therefore  the  professors  of 
about  this  time,  the  advocates  of  civil  and  reli-  j  religion,  who  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  take  an 
gious  liberty  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  I  active  part  in  it,  should  seek  for  divine  aid  to 
measures  pursued  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  i  control  their  feelings,  enlighten  their  judgments, 


deemed  it  their  duty  to  use  all  their  influence  in 
the  election  of  honest  and  patriotic  men  to  seats 
in  Parliament.  It  was,  doubtless,  their  view, 
that,  in  a  representative  government,  those  who 
fail  to  use  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  by 
Divine  Providence,  to  promote  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  nation,  are  in  some  measure 
responsible  for  the  evils  that  may  ensue.  If  the 
virtuous^  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity withhold  their  aid,  leaving  the  election,  in 
the  hands  of  the  profligate  and  the  ignorant,  a 
representative  government  may  prove  to  be  more 
oppressive  than  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Although  these  considerations  must  have  had 
their  weight  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  by 
some  were  deemed  conclusive;  there  were, 
doubtless,  others  who  feared  that  their  testimo- 
nies against  oaths  and  wars  would  be  compro- 
mitted  by  giving  their  suffrages  to  representatives 
whose  principles  would  allow  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  and  to  vote  supplies  for  military 
purposes. 

The  practical  mind  of  William  Penn  led  him 


and  preserve  their  hearts  from  the  contamination 
of  evil.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the 
following  paper  is  interesting,  as  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  views  then  entertained  by  Friends 
in  England. 

"  From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  Friends, 
London,  2\st  of  Eleventh  month,  1680.  [First 
month,  1681.] 

"Dear  Friends: — "  As  we  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged  in  our  endeavors  for  the  relief  of 
the  oppressed  by  any  present  disappointments, 
so  we  desire  that  all  Friends  who  are  in  capacity 
(as  they  have  freedom  and  clearness,)  may  ap- 
pear and  make  what  good  interest  they  can,  in 
this  election  of  Parliament  men,  for  sober,  dis- 
creet, and  moderate  men  ;  such  as  live  in  love 
with  their  neighbors,  that  are  against  persecution 
and  popery,  and  that  deport  themselves  tender- 
ly towards  our  Friends.  Be  very  cautious  of 
giving  any  just  occasion  of  offence.  We  desire 
God's  wisdom  may  be  with  you  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duty  and  conscience  in  these  things. 
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"And  whereas,  this  vote  was  passed  by  this 
Parliament,  the  day  they  last  prorogued,  viz. : 
1  Lunae,  10  ma.  die,  January,  1680.  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
persecution  of  Protestant  dissenters,  upon  the 
penal  laws,  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an 
encouragement  of  popery,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom We  desire  that  Friends 
may  take  a  special  account  of  all  persecutions 
and  sufferings,  which  any  Friends  in  your  country 
undergo,  contrary  to  this  resolve  of  Parliament 
since  the  passing  thereof,  or  since  the  beginning 
of  this  last  session  of  Parliament ;  and  send  up 
an  exact  and  plain  account  thereof,  in  order  to 
present  it  to  the  next  Parliament. 

(Signed.)  On  behalf  of  our  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings. Ellis  Hookes." 

A  few  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  a  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  Yearly  meeting  of  Lon- 
don, concerning  "  the  choosing  of  Parliament- 
men,  and  accepting  of  offices  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace."  Stephen  Crisp  thought  Friends  should 
be  left  free,  as  to  making  use  of  their  right; 
Wm.  Penn  suggested  that  some  persons  should 
be  appointed  with  whom  they  could  advise  \  but 
Geo.  Fox  gave  his  judgment  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  conclude  such  things  in  a  Yearly  meeting. 
Friends  should  keep  to  the  power  of  God,  and 
let  such  as  are  concerned  in  these  matters,  dis- 
course of  them  among  themselves.  He  added : 
"It  was  not  in  the  wisdom  of  God  to  propound 
such  things  here."  About  the  same  time,  some 
Friends  in  Ireland  being  appointed  to  municipal 
offices,  Geo.  Fox  wrote  a  letter  to  Wm.  Edmund- 
son,  showing  that  they  could  neither  take  oaths 
themselves,  nor  tender  them  to  others,  without 
a  violation  of  their  principles. 

Geo.  Fox  relates  in  his  Journal,  that  in  the 
year  1681,  when  the  candidates  for  the  sheriffal- 
ty in  London  were  soliciting  the  votes  of  Friends, 
he  wrote  a  few  lines  by  way  of  inquiry  to  this 
effect;  ....  "Shall  we  be  free  to  wor- 
ship God,  and  keep  his  and  his  Son's  commands, 
if  we  give  our  voices  freely  for  you  ?  for  we  are 
unwilling  to  give  our  voices  for  such  as  will  im- 
prison and  persecute  us,  and  spoil  our  goods." 

In  the  election  for  members  of  Parliament, 
Friends  gave  their  support  to  the  Whigs,  who 
being  the  advocates  of  civil  liberty  and  religious 
toleration,  opposed  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  court,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  hier- 
archy. It  was  on  this  account  that  some  of  the 
court  party  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  saying, 
that  "  If  Mr.  Penn  or  Mr.  Whitehead  would  un- 
dertake for  the  Quakers,  that  they  should  not 
vote  for  Parliament-men,  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther persecution  of  them."  The  Friends,  how- 
ever, were  well  aware  that  no  permanent  relief 
could  be  obtained  without  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  against  non-conformity,  which  could 
only  be  effected  through  the  influence  of  an  en- 


lightened public  sentiment,  and  the  election  of  a 
liberal  Parliament.  In  an  interview  had  by 
some  Friends  with  secretary  Jenkins,  a  Welsh- 
man, he  complained  that  they  gave  their  votes 
for  the  Election  of  Parliament-men  who  were 
against  the  king's  interest.  Richard  Davies  re- 
plied, "  It  is  our  birthright,  as  we  are  free-hol- 
ders and  burgesses,  to  elect  men  qualified  to 
serve  both  the  king  and  country ;  but  how  they 
are  corrupted  when  they  come  within  these  walls, 
I  know  not." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  about  four  years  from  this  date,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Friends  for  conscience'  sake  continued 
unabated.  For  several  years  their  meeting- 
houses in  London  and  its  vicinity  were  mostly 
closed  against  them,  and  they  met  in  the  streets 
adjacent,  where,  summer  and  winter,  even  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  they  might  be  seen  pa- 
tiently waiting  upon  God  in  silence,  or  engaged 
in  exhortation  or  vocal  prayer,  bearing  their 
testimony  for  the  Lord.  In  the  severe  winter 
of  1683,  when  the  Thames  was  bridged  with  ice 
so  thick  that  horses  and  cattle  passed  over  it,  as 
along  the  common  highway,  these  faithful  con- 
fessors of  Jesus  were  still  at  their  posts  on  the 
days  appointed  for  public  worship. 

George  Whitehead,  who  was  one  of  that  de- 
voted band,  writes  in  his  Journal,  "  It  was  a 
trial  and  a  hardship  upon  us,  even  upon  old  and 
young,  men  and  women;  but  that  was  not  so 
great  as  to  have  our  estates  and  livelihoods  ex- 
posed to  ruin  by  a  pack  of  ravenous  informers." 
.  .  .  .  "We  had  in  those  days  some  oppor- 
tunities to  publish  the  Truth  openly  in  the 
streets,  and  also  to  make  public  supplication  to 
God ;  but  more  frequently  [we  were]  pulled 
away  by  force,  by  the  trained  bands  or  officers, 
and  either  sent  to  prison  or  turned  into  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  there  detained  under  guard  until 
the  meeting  was  ended  in  the  street.  Thus 
were  the  ministers  and  others  among  us  often 
forcibly  interrupted,  and  scarce  suffered  many 
times  to  declare  two  or  three  sentences  without 
being  haled  away ;  however,  we  saw  it  our  duty 
in  the  fear  of  the  living  God  to  keep  our  meet- 
ings, and  patiently  to  wait  upon  him,  where  often 
we  enjoyed  his  presence  to  our  consolation  even 
in  our  silent  attention  upon  him.  Being  not 
called  to  strive  or  contest  with  our  adversaries, 
or  their  servants  whom  they  employed,  but  in 
faith  and  patience  to  bear  all,  believing  that,  in 
due  time,  thereby  we  should  obtain  the  victory. 
It  was  often  then  before  me,  that  "  The  Lamb 
and  his  faithful  followers  should  have  the  victory, 
which  was  matter  of  secret  comfort  to  me  many 
times.    Glory  to  his  name  forever." 

In  the  city  of  Bristol,  from  the  year  1681  to 
1684,  the  violence  of  persecution  was  remarka- 
bly exhibited.  The  meeting-houses  of  Friends 
were  seized  by  the  trained  bands,  the  seats  or 
forms  were  taken  out,  and  galleries  destroyed, 
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and  the  windows  broken.  Friends  continued  to 
assemble  for  divine  worship  as  near  as  they  could 
to  the  meeting-house  doors,  but  they  were  often 
assaulted  with  violence,  neither  age  nor  sex  be- 
ing spared ;  they  were  also  subjected  to  heavy 
fines,  and  crowded  into  noisome  jails  to  the  en- 
dangering of  their  lives.  In  two  of  the  prisons 
at  Bristol,  136  Friends  were  confined  at  one  time, 
and  the  fines  imposed  upon  them  in  less  than  a 
year  amounted  to  16,44G  pounds  sterling. 

Joseph  Pike  of  Ireland,  being  on  a  visit  to 
England,  found  the  jails  at  Bristol  full  of 
Friends.  "  There  was  no  other  public  meeting 
kept  up  in  the  city,  beside  that  of  a  few  old  men 
and  women,  and  some  zealous  young  people, 
with  some  children,  who  met  at  the  meeting- 
house door,  which  was  shut  up  by  the  persecu- 
tors to  keep  Friends  out." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  was  that  of 
Richard  Vickris,  who  was  prosecuted  under  the 
statute  of  the  35th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  national  worship.  By 
that  statute,  any  person  convicted  of  absence 
from  his  parish  church  for  one  month,  without 
lawful  occasion,  is  required  to  abjure  the  realm, 
or  else  be  adjudged  a  felon  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Richard  Vickris,  being  indicted  at  the  sessions 
in  1683,  and  committed  to  prison,  was,  at  the 
following  sessions,  admitted  to  bail  on  security 
given  to  answer  the  indictment.  In  the  Sixth 
month  he  was,  by  the  instigation  of  Sir  John 
Knight,  Sheriff,  hurried  to  atrial,  and  the  court 
being  intent  on  convicting  him,  a  jury  was  found 
that  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  Recor- 
der then  admonished  him  to  conform.  He 
answered,  "  I  presume  thou  wouldst  not  desire 
me  to  conform  against  my  conscience :  for  to 
play  the  hypocrite  with  man  is  hateful ;  much 
more  with  God."  Being  remanded  to  prison, 
he  remained  under  the  sentence  till  next  year, 
when  the  time  for  his  abjuring  the  realm  being 
expired,  he  was  liable  to  the  execution  of  the 
death-penalty,  for  he  could  not  swear  in  any 
case. 

The  time  for  his  execution  drawing  nigh,  his 
enemies,  to  take  off  the  odium  of  their  proceed- 
ings, circulated  reports  that  he  was  a  person  dis- 
affected to  the  government.  It  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  frustrate  their  wicked  purpose, 
and  William  Penn  became  the  instrument  of  ef- 
fecting his  deliverance.  He  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  promised  to 
press  the  king  for  a  pardon,  and  at  his  solicita- 
tion it  was  granted. 

The  number  of  Friends  imprisoned  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time  was  computed  at  upwards  of 
seven  hundred.  Many  petitions  were  presented 
to  men  in  authority  on  their  behalf.  George 
Whitehead  and  Gilbert  Latoy  waited  on  the 
king  repeatedly  to  plead  for  the  relief  of  their 
suffering  brethren  j  but  they  found  him  less  dis- 


posed than  he  had  been  in  former  years  to  grant 
their  request.  It  was  remarked  by  William 
Penn,  about  this  time,  that  he  found  the  court 
"  sour  and  stern,  and  resolved  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power  with  a  stiffer  hand  than  heretofore,  es- 
pecially over  those  that  were  observed  to  be 
church  or  state  dissenters,  conceiving  that  the 
opposition  which  made  the  government  uneasy 
came  from  that  sort  of  people,  and  therefore  they 
should  either  bow  or  break." 

In  the  winter  of  1684-5,  George  Whitehead 
and  Alexander  Parker  went  to  Whitehall,  and 
met  the  king  in  the  long  gallery.  They  pre- 
sented him  a  petition  for  the  relief  of  their  im- 
prisoned Friends,  when  George  Whitehead  spoke 
as  follows  :  viz.— "  We  entreat  the  king  to  ex- 
cuse our  importunity,  for  our  extremity  is  the 
cause  thereof;  we  pray  the  king  tenderly  to  con- 
sider our  suffering  condition,  and  afford  us  relief ; 
accounts  being  returned  from  the  sheriffs  of  our 
Friends  in  prison." 

To  which  the  king  answered,  "  Well,  well, 
well." 

Perceiving  that  the  king  was  in  haste,  Geo. 
Whitehead  told  him,  "If  he  pleased,  we  would 
acquaint  the  Lord  Sunderland,  (Secretary  of 
State,)  more  fully  with  our  case,  that  he  might 
inform  the  king." 

He  answered,  "  Do,  do." 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  inter- 
view that  any  of  the  Friends  had  with  Charles 
II.  They  understood  that  he  said  "  something 
must  be  done  in  the  ease;"  but  he  did  nothing, 
and  was  soon  after  called  by  death  to  his  final 
account.  He  left  nearly  1500  Friends,  both 
men  and  women,  in  prison,  and  during  his  reign 
they  had  been  sorely  harassed  by  unprincipled 
informers,  many  hundreds  being  subjected  to  the 
spoliation  of  their  estates. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  influences  of  little  things  are  as  real  and 
as  constantly  about  us,  as  the  air  we  breathe,  or 
the  light  by  which  we  see.  These  are  the  small 
— the  often  invisible — the  almost  unthought  of 
strands,  which  are  inweaving  and  twisting,  by 
millions,  to  bind  us  to  character — to  good  or 
evil  here,  and  to  heaven  hereafter. 


A  good  man,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  is  not  tired  of  it,  says  : — "  The  grand  essen- 
tials to  happiness  in  this  life  are :  something  to 
do,  something  to  love,  and  something  to  hope 
for." — Moravian. 


The  tree 

Sucks  kindlier  nurture  from  a  soil  enriched 
By  its  own  fallen  leaves ;  and  man  is  made 
In  heart  and  spirit  from  deciduous  hopes 
And  things  that  seem  to  perish. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  p  age  819.) 

In  the  opening  of  truth,  I  wrote  asfolloweth  : 
u  To  Friends  in  Wiltshire : — Having  had 
strong  desires  in  my  mind  for  your  welfare  in 
the  truth,  I  purposed  to  have  attended  your 
Quarterly  Meeting,  but,  being  lett  at  this  time, 
and  not  knowing  that  I  shall  ever  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  you,  I  feel  a  freedom  to  visit 
you  with  a  few  lines  in  the  opening  and  love  of 
truth,  which  flows  to  you-ward. 

"Dear  Friends,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  as  many  of  you  as  are  desirous  to  be 
called  the  Children  of  God,  and  followers  of 
Christ  Jesus,  be  humble,  that  you  may  be  taught 
of  him ;  for  it  is  the  humble  that  he  teaches  of 
His  ways ;  and  be  ye  meek  and  low  in  heart, 
that  you  may  serve  Him  in  your  generation,  and 
one  another  in  His  pure  fear,  so  you  will  know 
Him  for  your  rest,  and  His  peace  your  quiet 
habitation. 

"  My  soul  hath  mourned,  and  is  in  some  degree 
covered  therewith  at  this  time  under  a  sense 
that  the  love  of  the  world,  and  its  pleasures  and 
earthly  delights  abound  in  too  many,  (which  is 
iniquity)  aud  because  thereof,  the  love  of  many 
towards  God  waxeth  cold;  and  for  want  of 
witnessing  the  love  of  God  in  a  pure  heart,  the 
mind  becomes  at  ease,  lukewarm,  and  indiffer- 
ent about  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace 
and  future  happiness,  and  so  fathers  and  mothers, 
masters  and  mistresses  become  dull,  if  not  dead 
to  that  holy  concern,  which  should  ever  excite 
them,  both  by  example  and  precept,  to  instruct 
and  train  up  their  children  and  servants  in  all 
godliness  of  life  and  conversation. 

"  Oh,  dear  Friends  !  search  your  hearts,  and 
diligently  enquire  whether  something  hath  not 
subtilly  crept  in,  and  stolen  a  way  your  affections 
from  God ;  and  the  deep  attention  of  your  minds 
from  the  instructions  of  His  Holy  Spirit  of 
Truth ;  and  if  this  becomes  your  concern,  I 
fully  believe  that  the  Lord  will  bless  you  with 
enlightened  minds  to  see,  and  willing  hearts  to 
give  up  all  to  the  fire  and  sword  of  His  Word 
and  Spirit,  that  your  hearts  may  be  purged,  and 
made  tabernacles  and  temples  in  which  He 
would  take  delight  to  dwell :  For  if  the  foul 
is  chaste  in  love  to  God,  and  the  eye  of  the 
mind  s  ngle  to  the  instruction  of  the  spirit  of 
truth,  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light.  It 
is  herein  that  the  children  of  God  are  preserved 
safe  in  their  own  secret  steps  before  the  Lord, 
and  free  from  giving  occasion  of  stumbling  to 
others. 

"  I  am  fully  persuaded  there  is  a  remnant 
amongst  you,  who  feelingly  know  that  the  living 
sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  in  your 
meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  is  not 
plentifully  enjoyed,  but  is  at  low  ebb :  And  it 
is  in  my  mind  to  let  you  know  what  has  appear- 


ed to  me  to  be  as  one  great  reason,  viz :  There 
are  many  professors  of  the  truth  among  you. 
who  delight  to  be  accounted  of  as  Friends  in 
esteem  in  the  society;  who  have  a  smooth  and 
fawning  behavior,  and  flattering  tongues,  and 
do  seek  the  love  and  friendship  of  such  who  are 
Friends  of  truth,  for  their  own  honor  and  credit, 
and  the  reputation  of  self.  Dear  Friends,  of 
such  beware,  for  their  friendship  is  poison,  and 
their  intimate  fellowship,  if  cleaved  unto,  is  be- 
numbing, even  unto  insensibility.  And  for 
want  of  a  clear  discovery  of  that  spirit  some  of 
the  tender  and  sincere  hearted  amongst  you  have 
suffered. 

"  In  whomsoever  earthly  mindedness  prevails, 
or  the  love  of  the  world  and  its  friendships ; 
there  is  a  secret  giving  way  to,  and  a  gradual 
reconciliation  with  its  fordid  practices;  and 
the  eye  that  once  saw  in  the  true  light,  beeomes 
closed  or  dimmed,  if  not  wholly  blinded  by  the 
god  of  this  world. 

u  Liberty  is  then  taken  by  parents,  and  in- 
dulgence given  to  their  children ;  which  occasions 
pain  and  distress  of  heart  to  those  who  have  not 
lost  their  sight  and  feeling  :  But  some,  for  fear 
of  being  rebuked  and  disesteemed  by  such  who 
have  a  sense  of  them  will  court  their  affections ; 
with  which  bait  they  have  been  taken,  and  so 
have  been  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  plainly 
lest  they  should  offend,  or  drive  them  further 
from  the  society;  concluding  there  is  a  tender 
thing  in  them,  because  they  seem  to  love  Friends. 
And  so  many  who  might  have  made  great 
progress,  have  lost  ground,  for  want  of  speaking 
truth  to  their  neighbors ;  and  thus  the  infection 
of  pride,  libertinism,  and  earthly  mindedness 
has  spread  and  prevailed,  even  to  the  hurt  of 
some  families,  that  were  once  exceedingly  griev- 
ed therewith. 

"  Wherefore,  my  dear  Friends,  fear  God  with 
a  perfect  heart,  and  in  His  light  watch  over  your 
own  selves  and  your  families.  So  shall  your 
hearts  be  warmly  influenced,  and  filled  with  holy 
zeal,  and  love  to  God  and  His  truth ;  in  which 
you  will  be  bold  to  act  in  your  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, and  in  the  power  of  God,  which  is  the 
authority  of  the  church,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  those  who  walk  disorderly;  and  being 
faithful  therein,  you  will  remove  the  stumbling 
blocks,  and  roll  away  the  reproach  which  is  im- 
puted by  the  church. 

11  Then  would  the  Lord  feed  such  his  faithful 
laborers  with  His  Heavenly  Bread,  and  honor 
them  with  His  life-giving  presence,  and 
whether  the  disorderly  would  hear  or  forbear, 
the  Lord  would  be  the  shield  and  exceeding 
great  reward  of  his  people,  and  fill  their  hearts 
with  praise  to  His  name,  who  is  worthy  forever 
and  ever.  John  Churchman. " 

London,  the  4th  of  the  4  th  month,  1754. 
Let  this  be  read  in  your  men's  and  women's 
meetings. 
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I  Lave  before  hinted  that  in  iny  travelling  to 
the  meetings  in  Wiltshire,  and  attending  the 
Quarterly  Meeting ;  in  the  Seventh-month,  Old 
Stile,  L750,  I  was  straitened  to  clear  myself 
towards  them,  which  occasioned  me  to  leave 
them  in  pain  of  mind,  but  now  having  sent  them 
this  epistle  I  was  made  easy,  believing  they 
would  read  it,  and  send  copies  thereof,  to  their 
several  Monthly  Meetings,  which  would  be  likely 
to  be  heard  by  more  Friends  than  if  my  concern 
had  been  delivered  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
only;  inclosing  it  to  an  innocent  friend  at  Chip- 
penham, I  desired  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  said 
meeting,  which  I  afterwards  understood  he  did, 
and  that  Friends  had  answered  my  request. 

Now  feeling  my  mind  easy  to  leave  London 
for  a  while,  I  went  to  Esher  in  Surry,  was  the 
next  day  at  a  large  meeting  at  Kingston,  on 
Thames,  which  was  pretty  open  as  to  doctrine, 
the  people  seemed  attentive  and  several  much 
tendered  ;  there  are  but  few  Friends  here. 

I  then  visited  divers  other  meetings  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  Berkshire,  being  made  thankful  to 
the  Great  Author  of  all  good  who  had  been  with 
me  in  the  journey  under  my  indisposition  of 
body.  Coming  to  London  I  met  with  many 
Friends  from  different  parts  of  the  nation  in 
order  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  began 
on  the  Second-day  of  the  Sixth  month,  and 
continued  ten  days,  being  a  very  large,  and  in 
the  main  a  solid  meeting;  many  weighty  affairs 
relating  to  our  religious  society  were  therein 
considered,  it  was  then  also  agreed,  that  in 
future,  this  meeting  should  begin  with  a  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Eiders,  on  the  Seventh-day 
of  the  week,  at  the  third  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
that  enquiry  might  be  made  into  the  state  of 
the  ministry  in  general,  which  I  hope  may  be 
attended  with  good  service  hereafter. 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  ! 
third  day  of  the  week,  after  the  parting  meeting 
I  went  from  London  to  Margarets,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  next  day  attended  a  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Hertford,  which  was  very  large. 

The  next  day  I  accompanied  several  Friends 
who  were  appointed  to  visit  a  Monthly  Meeting, 
the  members  of  which  paid  tithes,  and  contend- 
ed for  liberty  so  to  do  without  censure  ;  we  had 
a  conference  with  them,  in  which  the  testimony 
of  truth  being  set  over  them  for  that  time,  they 
were  taken  and  confounded  in  their  own  argu- 
ments. 

After  this  I  attended  a  general  or  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Baldock,  which  was  very  large  and 
satisfactory,  returning  next  morning  to  London, 
I  was  truly  thankful  that  I  had  been  enabled  to 
attend  these  three  meetings,  enjoying  great 
peace  in  my  labors  there,  which  lay  heavy  upon 
me.  My  gracious  and  good  Master  gave  me 
wisdom,  boldness,  and  strength  to  clear  myself 
in  the  love  and  power  of  truth,  to  the  tendering 
of  many  hearts  3  may  I  ever  remember  His 


mercies  to  me,  and  be  enabled  to  bless  and  praise 
His  holy  name,  who  is  worthy  for  ever  ! 

Continuing  in  and  near  London  about  ten 
days,  I  then  went  to  a  large  satisfactory  meet- 
ing at  Rochester  in  Kent,  where  were  several 
clergymen,  who  behaved  well.  Next  day  had  a 
meeting  at  Loos,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Crisp 
with  a  few  Friends  and  divers  others ;  then 
going  to  my  friend,  William  Patterson,  at  Can- 
terbury, I  was  at  their  meeting  in  that  town, 
and  the  day  following  had  one  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  where  there  are  a  few  friendly  people. 
The  meeting  next  day  at  Dover,  was  pretty 
open.  On  First-day  I  was  at  two  meetings  at 
Folkstone,  which  were  dull  and  heavy,  though 
there  are  many  Friends  in  that  place,  amongst 
whom  I  was  favored  with  strength  to  ease  my 
mind. 

I  then  visited  the  meetings  at  Marsham,  Ash- 
ford,  Tenterden,  (to  which  Friends  of  Colebrook 
came,)  Gardnerstreet,  Lewis,  Brightelmiitone, 
Ifield,  Horsham,  Shipley,  Arundle,  and  Chiches- 
ter, when  finding  a  concern  to  visit  the  families 
of  Friends  in  this  city,  I  spent  two  days  in  the 
service  and  had  some  close  exercise,  though  a 
good  degree  of  peace ;  I  also  attended  their  two 
meetings  on  First-day,  which  were  heavy  and 
laborious;  for  though  here  are  some  tender 
people,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  brought 
a  blast  on  several  professors. 

From  hence  I  went  to  Gosport,  in  Hampshire, 
where  we  had  a  meeting,  also  one  in  the  evening 
at  Portsmouth,  Jno.  Griffith  and  Jerem.  Waring 
being  with  me;  then  going  to  Southampton, 
went  in  a  boat  to  Cowes  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  day  after  had  a  good  meeting  at  New- 
port, likewise  one  in  the  evening  with  the  town's 
people,  after  another  opportunity  with  Friends, 
returned  to  Cowes,  where  I  had  another  with  a 
few  of  our  brethern,  so  went  back  to  Southamp- 
ton, and  on  First-day  the  twenty-first  of  the 
Seventh  month  attended  two  meetings  at  Pool, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  were  dull  and  laborious  ; 
a  worldly  libertine  spirit  has  brought  a  blast  on 
many.  Next  day  we  had  a  meeting  with  a  few 
Friends  at  Weymouth,  then  at  Bridport,  truth 
seems  at  a  low  ebb  in  Dorsetshire.  The  next 
meeting  was  at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire,  which 
was  dull ;  where  the  life  of  truth  is  not  abode 
in,  people  will  wither.  The  same  evening  we 
had  a  meeting  to  pretty  good  satisfaction  at 
Fordingbridge ;  then  one  at  Alton,  at  which 
place  we  had  another  very  satisfactory  meeting 
on  First-day,  and  that  evening  at  Godahnen ; 
the  next  day  had  a  meeting  at  Capel,  in  Surry, 
and  in  the  evening  at  Darking ;  on  the  day 
following,  at  Ryegate ;  in  the  evening  at  Croy- 
don ;  from  whence  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the 
thirty-first  of  the  Seventh  month,  coming  again 
to  London  for  the  last  time,  I  spent  eight  days 
more  with  Friends  in  that  city. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  the  Children. 
THE  STORY  OP  THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

Thomas  Ellwood  was  the  younger  son  of  a  man 
named  Walter  Ellwood.  The  Ellwood  family 
had  once  been  rich ;  but,  owing  to  many  causes, 
had  become  poorer  and  poorer,  until  the  grand- 
father of  Thomas  Ellwood  and  the  father  of  Wai 
ter  retrieved  the  fallen  condition  of  the  family 
by  marrying  the  only  child  of  Walter  Gray, 
whose  name  and  whose  estate  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Walter  Ellwood. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that,  in  England, 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  to 
have  all  the  money  and  lands,  left  by  the  father 
when  he  dies.  The  oldest  brother  may  spend 
his  time  in  luxury  and  idleness,  while  the  others 
are  obliged  to  work  very  hard,  sometimes,  to 
procure  themselves  the  means  of  living,  even 
without  much  comfort.  The  sisters  have  small 
legacies  left  to  them,  or  are  left  dependent  upon 
the  generosity  of  their  brothers.  In  many  fam- 
ilies, it  is  not  considered  gentlemanly  to  work, 
and  so  they  put  the  younger  sons  into  the  army, 
to  kill  or  be  killed  ;  or  into  the  navy,  where  too 
they  are  expected  to  fight ;  or  perhaps  they 
oblige  them  to  study  law  or  physic ;  or,  worse 
than  all,  to  study  how  they  may  make  money  by 
preaching,  which  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  for  he  said,  "  freely  have  you  received, 
freely  give  V 

Thus  it  was  at  the  time  Thomas  Ellwood  lived, 
and  thus  it  is  even  now  in  England.  Ought  we 
not  to  rejoice  that  our  own  lot  was  cast  in  a  land 
so  different  ? 

Thomas  Ellwood  was,  as  I  have  said,  the 
younger  son  of  an  Englishman.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  When 
he  was  about  two  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  father  resided  for  some  years. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  civil  war.  A  civil  war 
means,  a  war  carried  on  in  a  country  between 
its  own  people,  where  neighbor  fights  against 
neighbor,  a  man  against  the  companion  whose 
hand  he  had  clasped  in  friendship  a  month  before 
— brother  against  brother,  and  father  against  son. 
All  wars  are  dreadful ;  but  these  are  the  most 
dreadful. 

At  such  a  period  as  this  Thomas  Ellwood 
lived.  The  king  and  the  parliament  were  op- 
posed to  each  other — each  with  an  army.  The 
parliamentary  forces  overcoming  those  of  the 
king,  reduced  him  to  submission.  He  was  seized 
and  beheaded  ;  his  party  was  enraged,  and  the 
whole  country  bathed  in  blood.  The  priests  and 
preachers,  instead  of  telling  the  people  how 
wicked  they  were,  encouraged  them  on  both 
sides.  On  both  sides  they  prayed  for  victory, 
and  besought  the  Lord  to  look  down  upon  their 
efforts,  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  enemy  :  forget- 
ting that  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity ;  that  he  said,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill for- 


getting all  that  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  ever 
taught.  Alas  !  it  pains  me  to  tell  you  of  the 
wickedness  which  existed  in  England,  when  the 
Society  of  Friends  first  arose  ;  but  you  cannot 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  true  nobleness  of  their 
characters  and  actions,  unless  you  see  the  adverse 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Walter  Ellwood  was  not  a  Friend  :  he  belonged 
to  the  parliamentary  side,  and  took  his  family  to 
London  to  be  protected. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Sprin- 
gett,  the  widow  of  William  Springett,  who  died 
in  the  service  of  the  parliament.  Lady  Sprin- 
gett had  a  little  daughter,  named  Gulielma,  with 
whom  Thomas  Ellwood  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time.  They  used  to  play  together,  and  ride  to- 
gether in  a  little  coach  which  her  footman  would 
draw  about.  This  is  particularly  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  her 
was  the  means  of  his  being  led  towards  Friends. 

While  living  in  London,  the  elder  brother  was 
boarded  at  a  private  school,  but  afterwards,  when 
the  family  went  to  their  own  home,  both  he  and 
Thomas  were  sent  to  a  school  about  three  miles 
off.  Thomas  learned  very  fast  indeed;  yet  he 
was  often  whipped,  for  he  was  a  very  mischievous 
little  boy ;  and  it  took  him  such  a  little  while 
to  get  his  lessons,  that  his  hands  would  often  get 
him  into  trouble.  He  often  played  tricks  upon 
the  others,  so  that  he  would  be  whipped  two  or 
three  times  in  a  single  day.  Thomas  never  com- 
plained of  this.  But  there  are,  I  think,  many 
other  better  ways  of  teaching  children  to  be  good. 
Thomas  learned  his  lessons  so  fast  and  so  well, 
that  he  probably  would  have  made  a  very  good 
scholar,  if  he  had  had  the  proper  opportunity. 
But  Walter  Ellwood's  family  being  a  very  expen- 
sive one,  he  thought  he  could  not  afford  Thomas 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  school ;  particularly  as 
the  older  brother  was  removed  to  college,  where 
he  was  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner,  and  as 
such  expected  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money. 
This  was  acting  upon  the  principle  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  younger  brother  should  give 
place  in  every  respect  to  the  older. 

After  leaving  school,  Thomas  paid  but  little 
attention  to  his  books ;  until  after  a  while  he 
was  afraid  to  read  aloud,  lest  he  should  make 
some  mistake  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  good  sense,  which 
enabled  him  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  those 
with  whom  he  associated,  and  which  often  drew 
him  into  company. 

In  this  way  he  lived  until  he  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  not  doing  any  thing  worse  than 
wasting  his  time,  as  other  young  men  did.  One 
day  he  was  out  riding  with  his  father,  and  they 
intended  going  to  a  neighboring  town;  but  the 
coachman,  seeing  a  nearer  and  better  way  than 
the  one  generally  used,  turned  into  it,  It  ran 
through  a  field  of  grain,  but  was  quite  wide 
enough  for  the  carriage  to  pass  without  injuring 
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it.    There  was  a  man  ploughing  not  far  off;  he 
ran  to  them ;  and,  stopping  the  coach,  poured 
forth  a  shower  of  reproaches.    Walter  Ellwood 
mildly  answered,  that  if  any  one  was  to  blame, 
it  was  not  him,  but  the  driver,  who  turned  in 
that  way  without  asking  anything  about  it :  but 
he  told  the  man  that  he  might  come  into  town, 
and  he  would  pay  him,  if  there  was  any  damage 
done.  '  When  they  arrived  in  town,  they  were 
told  it  was  very  often  used  as  a  road,  but  the 
common  road  was  close  by,  and  pretty  good  too ;  so 
they  concluded  to  return  by  the  latter.    It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  they  started,  and  very 
dark.    The  man  who  had  troubled  them  in  the 
morning  got  another  man  to  join  him,  to  waylay 
them;  expecting  they  would  take  the  same  road 
home.    But  when  they  found  this  was  not  the 
case,  they  ran  across,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
horse's  bridles,  would  not  let  them  go  forward. 
Walter  called  out  to  the  coachman,  asking  him 
why  he  did  not  go  on.    He  answered  there  were 
two  men  at  the  horses' heads.    Walter  instantly 
opened  the  coach  door,  and,  stepping  out,  expos- 
tulated with  the  men,  who  were  armed  with  cud- 
gels, and  seemed  bent  upon  doing  mischief.  He 
told  them  they  were  in  danger  from  the  law. 
But,  finding  what  Be  said  of  no  effect,  he  turned 
to  his  son  who  had  followed  him  out  of  the  car 
riage,  saying,  "  Tom,  disarm  them."    In  those 
days  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  those  called 
gentlemen  to  wear  swords.    Accordingly  Thomas 
drew  his,  and  made  a  pass  at  the  one  next  him  ; 
but  the  bright  blade  frightened  the  cudgel-bearer 
who  at  once  slipped  aside,  and  ran  off  for  safety; 
while  his  companion,  too  much  terrified  to  stand 
his  ground,  fled  likewise.  Thomas  followed  them, 
being  very  much  enraged  at  their  insolence ; 
but  he  could  not  come  up  with  them,  and  then 
concluded  they  must  have  taken  shelter  under 
some  bush.    He  ran  so  far  that  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  he  could  not  find  his  way  back,  ex- 
cept by  shouting  to  his  father,  and  his  father 
shouting  in  return. 

At  the  time,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  Thomas 
Ellwood's  only  regret  was,  that  he  had  not  come 
up  with  these  men.  But  after  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  gospel  truths,  oh  !  how  thankful 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  preserved  from  shedding 
human  blood.  For  though  our  sins  may  be  for- 
given, yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  awful  recollec- 
tions that  can  attend  a  man  through  life,  that  he 
has  robbed  a  fellow  creature  of  existence.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  truly  feeling  man  to 
himself,  when  he  has  hurried  into  the  presence 
of  his  Creator  one  who  may  be  unprepared.  All 
the  battles  that  were  ever  fought,  all  the  victories 
ever  gained,  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  one 
life.  Yet  it  is  a  noble  deed  to  venture  freely  for- 
tune, liberty,  honor,  and  life,  in  the  service  of  our 
Creator.  He  gave  them,  shall  they  not  be  devoted 
to  him?  J  esus  Christ  was  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief;"  and  when  cruel  men  were 


about  to  take  his  precious  life,  his  words/"  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
were  the  fruit  of  the  gospel  spirit  of  peace,  and 
|  are  an  example  to  all  future  generations.  Le- 
|  gions  of  angels  were  at  his  command,  yet  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  "led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter." 
If  we  follow  him,  must  we  not  suffer  patiently 
when  evil  comes  upon  us  ?  When  smitten  upon 
one  cheek,  must  we  not  turn  the  other  ?  When 
reviled,  must  we  not,  in  obedience  to  Christ, 
revile  not  again  ? 

When  these  things  came  before  the  mind  of 
Thomas  Ellwood,  his  heart  was  filled  with  grati- 
tude towards  that  great  Almighty  Being  who  had 
watched  over  him,  and  kept  him  from  committing 
so  great  a  crime. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  this  occurrence  that 
Thomas's  brother  died,  and  soon  after  his  mother 
also.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  his  mother, 
and  her  death  probably  awakened  his  first  serious 
impressions.  Shortly  after  he  went  with  his 
father  to  visit  Lady  Springett  who  had  married  a 
second  time.  Her  present  husband  was  Isaac 
Pennington,  and  she  with  him  and  her  daughter 
G-ulielma  Springett,  had  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  theEllwoods  heard  on  their  way 
to  visit  them.  They  were  at  first  amazed  with 
their  quiet  manners,  different  from  the  noisy, 
trifling  gaiety  of  the  upper  classes  at  that  day. 
They,  however,  felt  disappointed  of  their  plea- 
sant visit,  but  they  had  no  opportunity  of  asking 
an  explanation,  as  there  were  other  visitors  pre- 
sent. Thomas  left  the  others,  intending  to  re- 
new his  acquaintance  with  Grulielma,  his  little 
playfellow  of  former  times;  and  finding  her  in 
the  garden  with  her  maid,  he  addressed  her,  as 
was  usual  in  that  day,  with  extravagant  compli- 
ments. But  though  she  treated  him  with  polite- 
ness, there  was  so  much  quiet  dignity  about  her, 
that  he  felt  abashed  at  his  own  flippancy,  and 
wanted  assurance  enough  to  carry  him  through ; 
so,  asking  pardon  for  his  boldness  in  intruding 
on  her  private  walks,  he  withdrew.  They  stayed 
to  dinner,  and  then  returned  home  not  very  much 
pleased  with  their  visit,  yet  uncertain  where  to 
find  fault. 

This  visit  had  one  good  effect  on  Walter 
Ell  wood's  mind.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and  fre- 
quently had  Friends  brought  before  him,  and 
complained  of,  because  they  would  not  take  oaths 
as  other  people  did.  When  he  found  that  his 
friends,  persons  for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect, 
held  the  same  opinions,  he  felt  disposed  to 
deal  with  them  as  gently  as  the  law  would  admit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  strongly  recommend  you  to  follow  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  body  in  seeking  the  refreshment  of 
the  mind.  Every  body  knows  that  both  man 
and  horse  are  very  much  relieved  and  rested  if, 
instead  of  lying  down  and  falling  asleep,  he 
changes  the  muscles  he  puts  in  operation  ;  if, 
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instead  of  level  ground,  he  goes  up  and  down 
hill,  it  is  a  rest  both  to  the  man  walking,  and  the 
horse  which  he  rides — a  different  set  of  muscles 
is  called  into  operation.  So,  I  say,  call  into  ac- 
tion a  different  class  of  faculties,  apply  your 
minds  to  other  objects  of  wholesome  food  to 
yourselves  as  well  as  to  others,  and  depend  upon 
it,  that  is  the  true  mode  of  getting  repose  in  old 
age.  Do  not  over- work  yourselves ;  do  every 
thing  in  moderation — Lord  Brougham. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MO.  16,  1861. 


The  present  number  commences  the  18th 
volume  of  the  "  Intelligencer."  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  denominational  periodicals  have 
generally  a  limited  circulation,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  interest  in 
ours ;  but  when  we  remember  the  large  body  of 
Friends  scattered  over  the  six  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  its 
circulation  is  not  more  widely  extended.  There 
are  many  families  of  Friends,  and  some  who 
profess  with  us,  who  cannot  conveniently  spare 
even  the  small  subscription  charged  for  our 
paper,  who  would  gladly  welcome  it  to  their 
firesides,  and  we  would  suggest  that  a  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  agents,  and  those  inter- 
ested, would  enable  us  to  increase  its  usefulness- 
Within  the  past  year  there  have,  perhaps,  been 
more  contributors  to  our  columns  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  the  original  articles  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  furnish  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  interest  felt  in  the  objects  for  which  our 
Journal  was  instituted. 

We  duly  appreciate  the  many  kind  wishes 
and  friendly  suggestions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  received,  and,  with  the  aid  of  our 
friends  and  contributors,  hope  to  increase  the 
usefulness  and  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Intelligencer/' 


We  would  remind  Friends  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  general 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  Education,  the 
establishment  of  a  Boarding  School,  &c,  will  be 
held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  15th  of  Third  month,  at  three  o'clock. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  interesting  subject  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  in  their  several  neighborhoods, 


and  that  there  will  be  a  general  attendance  of 
those  interested  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
plan. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  publish  the 
articles  on  voting  and  Slavery,  dated  2d  mo.  25th 
and  26th,  as  they  contained  nothing  different 
from  what'  was  expressed  by  the  same  writer  some 
time  since.  > 

friends'  books, 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOOK  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Any  Friend  residing  at  a  distance,  wishing  to 
purchase,  can  be  supplied  by  sending  to  Wm. 
'W.  Moore  an  order  enclosing  letter  stamps  in 
payment. 

"A  Treasury  of  Facts,"  in  6  Nos.,  the  set,  50  cts. 
Conversations  on  the  Queries,  for  young 

persons,  .25  u 

Essays  on  the  Testimonies  of  Truth,  15  " 
Two  Essays,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  .  12  11 
Cards  for  children,         .       .       .         2  " 


As  the  time  for  issuing  the  Second  Volume  of 
S.  M.  Janney 's  History  of  Friends  is  approach- 
ing, I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  throw  out 
some  suggestions  to  Friends  and  others  who  are 
acting  as  agents,  to  procure  subscriptions  to  this 
and  the  previous  volume,  which,  if  followed, 
will  save  the  author  considerable  expense,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  but  little  trouble  to  the 
agents. 

The  delivery  of  the  books  free  of  expense  by 
the  author,  to  parties  living  at  a  remote  distance 
from  this  city,  entails  a  heavy  expense  upon  him, 
and  if  friends  could  make  arrangements  with 
merchants,  living  in  their  vicinity,  purchasing 
goods  in  Philadelphia,  to  have  their  books  sent 
to  them  along  with  these  purchaser's*  boxes  of 
goods,  a  great  proportion  of  expense  would  be 
saved.  Arrangements  of  any  character  to  re- 
duce as  low  as  possible  the  expense  of  delivery 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  author,  and  communication  to  the  effect  may 
be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 

T.  Elwood  Zell, 

439  Market  St.,  Phila. 


Died,  On  the  23d  of  the  Second  month,  at  Eld- 
ridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  Mary,  daughter  of  Bevan 
and  the  late  Prudence  Plitcraft. 

 ,  On  the  27th  ult.,  George  Lippincott,  in  his 

5lst  year. 

 ,    At  the  residence  of  her  son,  in  Chatham, 

Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of  12th  mo.,  1860,  Edith 
Case,  widow  of  the  late  David  Case,  aged  93  years,  2 
mouths,  and  4  days.  She  had  been  fur  more  than 
sixty  years  a  member  of  Chatham  Monthly  Meeting  ; 
and  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  best,  will  ever 
cherish  her  memory  as  a  blessed  thing. 
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Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligeneer. 

"  It  appears  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  con- 
clusion, that  Divine  revelation  ceased  with  the 
Scripture  writers  !  I  cannot  suppose  that  Om- 
nipotence communicated  with  men  for  thousands 
of  years,  revealing  His  will  as  circumstances 
called  for  such  revelation,  and  then  suddenly 
withheld  all  new  and  direct  revelation,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  dawn  of  a  dispensation  intended  to  be 
infinitely  more  perfect  and  glorious  than  any 
which  preceded  it  !  [f  the  Scriptures  were  so 
entirely  plain  and  unequivocal,  that  no  two  sound- 
minded  and  honest-hearted  men  could  differ  as 
to  their  meaning,  there  would  to  my  mind  be 

less  objection  to  this  conclusion  I 

would  not  limit  the  illuminating  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  this  operation  alone,  but  contend 
for  such  further  revelation,  as  the  altered  condi- 
tion of  civil  society,  and  the  exigencies  of  indi- 
vidual situation,  may  require.  In  short,  there 
is  scarcely  any  proposition  more  repugnant  to 
my  ideas  of  the  perfection  and  glorious  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  than  that  He  has  ceased  to  com- 
mune distinctly,  directly,  and  independently  with 
his  rational  creatures,  since  the  Scriptures  were 
written.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  something 
startling  to  many  minds,  in  the  terms  inspiration, 
and  Divine  revelation  ;  but  I  desire  above  all 
things  not  to  fall  out  about  words.  Any  word  or 
words  that  signify  a  direct  intimation  of  the  will 
of  Grod  to  man,  is  all  I  contend  for." 


PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  SCHOOL. , 

We  have  received  the  eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

As  we  follow  the  account  of  the  efforts  to  make 
the  feeble-minded  more  helpful  and  happy,  we 
are  led  to  admire  the  philanthropy  which  first 
directed  attention  to  improving  the  condition  of 
many  whose  minds  appeared  in  a  state  beyond 
the  hope-of  development.  The  whole  of  the  Re. 
port  may  not  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
we  therefore  give  only  such  extracts  from  it  as 
appear  to  present  the  most  striking  features. 

The  peculiar  necessity  of  a  hospital  depart- 
ment is  first  alluded  to,  and  the  idea  presented 
that  the  number  of  feeble-minded  to  be  found 
among  the  poor  is  very  great;  under  this  head  he 
remarks  : — 

"  Poverty  is  not  a  mere  incident  in  the  out- 
ward life,  but  a  deep  principle,  which  affects  the 
whole  man.  Poor  health  is  the  result  of  poor 
food,  and  of  living  in  close,  badly  ventilated,crowd- 
ed  rooms.  An  anxious  care  for  daily  support, 
with  the  oppressive  sense  of  dependence,  and  the 


image  of  want  and  suffering  in  sickness,  grinds 
the  intellect,  and  subdues  the  moral  nature  to  a 
level  beneath  the  true  standard  of  human  digni- 
ty. The  vital  force  is  lessee ed  ;  death  comes 
earlier ;  and  when  it  does  not  come  early,  there 
is  often  a  stunted,  undeveloped  expression  of 
manhood,  in  some  of  its  varied  forms. 

The  brain  needs  blood  to  keep  it  active,  just 
as  do  the  muscles,  and  all  the  internal  viscera  of 
of  the  body.  If  the  blood  does  not  contain  the 
proper  constituents  for  making  good  brain,  we 
cannot  expect  the  properly  developed  and  work- 
ing organ.  Hence  diet,  and  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, have  much  connection  with  imbecility,  both 
as  to  its  cause  and  treatment.  The  food  of  the 
people  has  more  to  do  with  their  morals  than 
most  of  us  imagine  ;  and  not  only  their  food,  but 
the  proper  location  and  ventilation  of  their  dwel- 
lings, and  the  character  of  their  companionships 
and  associations.  Take  children,  of  a  low  moral 
condition, — criminals  under  the  law,  who  are 
accustomed  to  depraved  society,  and  to  the  de- 
grading influences  of  penury  ;  transfer  them  to 
a  place  of  punishment,  and  feed  them  no  better 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  being  fed ; 
give  them  no  more  wholesome  air  and  exercise, 
and  they  will  not  be  benefited,  even  by  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  however  faithfully  ad- 
ministered ;  for  it  is  the  unalterable  law  of  the 
nervous  system  of  man,  (which  is  his  vital  tele- 
graph,) to  cause  one  organ  to  respond  to  the  stim- 
ulant applied  to  another ;  hence,  an  unhealthy 
impression  made  upon  the  digestive  system, -will 
produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  brain  and  the 
moral  nature. 

Take  an  idiot,  whose  only  inheritance  is  a 
frail,  helpless  body,  a  perverted  moral  seuse,  and 
a  darkened  intellect.  His  unfinished  nature  is 
restless ;  he  has  no  balance,  not  even  the  power 
of  obedience.  He  cries  and  is  fed.  He  cries 
again,  and  is  fed  again.  To  quiet  him  his  poor 
mother  tries  to  satisfy  his  craving  desires,  and 
yet  he  grows  more  and  more  distressed  and  dis- 
tressing. His  appetite  has  been  indulged,  his 
tastes  impaired,  and  his  mental  and  moral  per- 
ceptions proportionally  abused,  and  he  now  grasps 
every  thing  within  his  reach.  He  eats  gar- 
bage and  filth  of  the  most  disgusting  character; 
and  must  submit  to  restraint  to  prevent  his  do- 
ing, what  he  cannot  help  doing,  by  the  very  law 
of  his  constitution.  Transfer  such  a  being, 
where  he  may  be  placed  under  daily  training  that 
is  adapted  to  his  case;  not  to  the  school,  or  the 
shop,  for  he  is  fit  for  neither,  but  to  the  place 
for  the  sick.  He  is  diseased,  morally,  mentally, 
physically.  He  needs  watching.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  speak,  but  -nature  sometimes  has  a 
language  more  expressive  than  words.  His  de- 
mands are  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  injuri- 
ous. He  needs  some  constituent  in  his  composi- 
tion that  he  does  not  possess  ;  and  medical  sci- 
ence furnishes  the  stimulus  to  his  digestive  or- 
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supplies  proper  nutriment,  modifies  the 
appetites,  and  secures  an  impression  upon  the 
brain  and  nervous  forces,  which  enables  him  to 
exercise  self-control,  and  enjoy  a  good  share  of 
comfort  and  happiness." 

From  the  Reflections  upon  Physical  Culture  we 
give  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  To  educate  the  body  or  draw  out  the  physi- 
cal powers  is  the  first  object  sought ;  but  in  the 
present  popular  demand  for  gymnastic  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  tendency  to  excess  which  needs 
to  be  carefully  guarded.  Ladders,  vaulting-bars, 
spring-boards,  swings,  &c,  &c,  are  perhaps  un- 
objectionable, when  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  proficiency  in  feats  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, but  their  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting health  is  very  doubtful.  Walking,  run- 
ning, romping,  playing,  in  the  open  air,  afford 
the  most  natural'system  of  gymnastics,  but  where 
these  cannot  be  supplied,  it  is  well,  of  course, to  em- 
ploy systematic  in-door  instruction.  The  free, 
easy,  exercise  of  the  muscles,  is  an  intuitive  de- 
mand, and  it  is  as  unwise  and  injurious  to  over- 
tax the  muscular  energies,  by  artificial  means,  as 
it  is  to .  produce  fatigue  and  lassitude  by  excess 
in  walking,  or  spontaneous  play.  A  large  room, 
well  ventilated,  and  free  enough  of  apparatus  and 
furniture  to  admit  of  liberty  of  limb  and  voice, 
where  children  may  engage  in  sports,  requiring 
them  to  fix  the  attention  in  pursuit  of  some  ob- 
ject, is  far  better  than  formal  lessons  in  vaulting 
or  swinging  upon  parallel  bars,  or  climbing  high 
ladders.  These  exercises  are  well  enough  as  ac- 
complishments, and  when  acquired,  serve  to  en- 
courage the  performer  to  undertake  more  hazard- 
ous feats;  but  as  remedies  for  physical  infirmity, 
they  do  not  offer  equal  advantages  with  less  for- 
midable and  more  natural  means  of  amusement. 

Childhood  needs  animating  sport,  and  that 
system  of  training  or  instruction  which  casts  a 
veil  over  the  gaiety  of  youth,  and  curbs  the  na- 
tive impulses  of  life,  is  a  system  that  will  pro- 
duce a  stunted  manhood ;  and  that,  which  only 
allows  such  gymnastics  as  may  be  sanctioned  by 
a  false  fashion,  or  a  morbid  taste  for  formality  and 
rigidity  in  the  exercises  of  youth,  will  produce  a 
manhood,  if  not  stunted,  perverted,  and  inhar- 
monious. An  affected  sense  of  propriety  in  dress 
and  address  cripples  the  true  out-flowing  of  na- 
ture ;  and  yet,  to  keep  a  child  always  precise  in 
apparel  and  manner,  and  have  him  act  with  quiet- 
ness and  dignity,  is  a  point  with  some,  who  feel 
the  importance  of  physical  culture  for  their  chil- 
dren, which  needs  to  be  counter-balanced  by 
larger  and  wiser  views  of  the  demands  of  our 
nature.  • 

In  the  case  of  the  imbecile,  a  directing,  guid- 
ing mind  is  especially  needful ;  a  mind  too, 
whose  highest  attainment  is  manifested  in  the 
ability  to  reach  low  enough  to  find  the  hidden 
instinct,  and  study  its  yearning ;  for  it  is  true 


that  in  every  one  bearing  the  image  of  man, 
there  is  an  indestructible  element,  that  asserts 
its  claim  to  notice,  and  its  right  to  rule.  In  the 
highly-gifted  mind,  it  may  be  called  geibius,  but, 
in  the  imbecile,  it  is  only  the  germ  of  thought. 
A  grain  of  wheat  may  lie  buried  a  thousand 
years  in  a  mummy,  and  then,  if  planted  in  the 
earth,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  showers  of 
heaven,  bring  forth  fruit.  Its  embryonic  life 
was  perfect  at  the  time  ;  cold,  or  heat,  or  length 
years,  could  not  destroy  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
little  spark  of  intellectual  life,  that  is  the  earnest 
of  immortality  in  the  imbecile,  when  brought 
into  an  atmosphere  where  it  may  grow,  will  pro- 
duce fruit  of  its  kind.  It  may  first  express  it- 
self, in  a  mere  corporeal  want, — nothing  more. 
It  may  be  a  desire  for  a  certain  kind  of  physical 
movement;  the  tongue  may  not  speak,  neither 
may  the  spirit  be  able  to  guide  the  hand  or  the 
foot;  and  yet  the  deep  interior  life,  will,  by 
some  kind  of  sign  or  expression,  demand  its  right 
to  be  heard  and  obeyed. 

In  the  department  of  physical  education,  the 
highest  wisdom,  points  to  the  study  of  this  nat- 
ural language,  and  to  the  supply  of  its  demands. 
No  one  class  of  exercises  may  be  adapted  to  all 
alike.  Mere  routine,  becomes  distasteful,  as  in- 
telligence advances,  for  with  the  growth  of  in- 
tellect, the  creative  faculty  appears.  Children 
want  to  do  something,  not  by  rule  or  under  dis- 
cipline, but  of  themselves,  and  though  it  be  a  very 
small  thing  when  done,  the  voluntary  doing 
proves  the  expression  of  a  real  thought." 

Under  the  school  department  the  writer  re- 
marks : 

"  The  lessons  in  form,  color  and  size  are  illus- 
trated in  several  ways.  Cards,  cut  in  different 
shapes,  and  painted  with  various  colors,  are  pre- 
sented, till  the  form  and  name  of  each  are  learn- 
ed. Tables,  chairs,  picture  frames,  windows, 
doors,  are  also  presented  for  observation  and 
study,  as  to  their  comparative  size,  shape,  weight, 
uses,  &c,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  field  is 
opened  by  these  familiar  objects,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  thought  and  judgment.  Animals,  and 
implements  used  in  labor,  with  their  names,  his- 
tory and  uses,  are  shown  in  the  form  of  familiar 
toys,  and  much  information  imparted  that  is 
agreeable  and  useful  to  the  children,  as  they 
grow  up  to  a  point  where  they  may  appreciate 
the  lessons  which  connect  them  with  every  day 
life,  and  bring  them  into  intelligent  contact 
with  things  around  them. 

There  is  no  more  pleasing  sight  in  connection 
with  our  work,  than  a  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  have  filled  up  the  hours  of  the  day  in  use- 
ful and  pleasurable  employment,  collecting  toge- 
ther in  the  evening,  with  their  books,  games 
and  papers,  and  seating  themselves  for  a  good 
entertainment.  They  have  their  natural  affini- 
ties, and  form  their  little  social  attachments, 
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discoursing  liberally  on  all  subjects  which  in- 
terest them,  from  balls,  and  sleds,  up  to  farming, 
and  politics." 

From  the  Independent. 
ETHNOLOGICAL  FALLACIES. 

The  question  of  Race  has  become  a  vital  one 
to  the  American  people  in  one  shape  or  another, 
and  it  is  hardly  strange  that  so  many  absurdities 
are  continually  uttered  about  it.  A  great  want 
of  scientific  accuracy  has  been  shown  by  many 
writers  upon  it,  and  very  naturally  people  in 
general  have  caught  up  th^ir  assertions  without 
the  least  examination  When  men  like  Gliddon 
and  Nott  write  costly  and  elaborate  works  on 
Ethnology,  whose  main  object,  apparently,  is  to 
fasten  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  when  such 
eminent  savans  as  Agassiz  contribute  their  arti- 
cles to  them,  we  cannot  wonder  that  all  whose 
interest  it  is,  repeat  their  arguments  and  their 
mistakes,  until  they  become  almost  axioms  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds. 

It  is  a  shame  that  now  all  through  Europe 
'American  science  in  Ethnology  has  become  iden- 
tical with  perverted  argument  for  the  oppression 
of  the  negro,  and  an  American's  conclusions 
upon  the  black  races  are  as  certain,  a  priori,  as 
would  be  a  Brahmin  on  the  origin  or  rights  of 
his  caste  in  India.  The  shadow  of  our  national 
sin  has  fallen  even  on  the  domain  of  our  Science, 
and  obscured  its  noble  features  to  the  world.  Of 
30urse  the  only  method  for  Philosophy  is  to  di- 
vorce the  whole  subject  from  sympathy,  whether 
for  Slavery  or  Freedom,  and  stand  on  the  solid 
3asis  of  facts  and  inductive  reasoning.  Much 
)f  the  popular  misconception  and  ignorance  on 
;he  subject  might  be  removed,  if  our  teachers 
)nly  included  the  study  of  Races  among  their 
ligher  school-branches.  It  is  a  marvel  that  a 
houghtful  people  like  the  American  should  be 
10  far  inferior  to  the  European  in  their  method 
>f  study  of  one  great  subject — that  of  History. 

We  force  our  young  scholar's  through  thicket 
.fter  thicket,  and  swamp  after  swamp,  of  dry  en- 
angled  facts,  without  connection  or  link,  until 
he  young  mind  comes  forth,  as  one  might  come 
rom  the  Cave  of  Kentucky,  utterly  blinded  and 
aazed — and  we  call  this — studying  History.  It 
s  simply  studying  a  Labyrinth.  There  needs 
ome  guiding  thread  for  any  mind  to  investigate 
listory  properly — either  the  connections  of 
lommerce  or  of  Literature  or  of  Religion,  or 
ome  other  disentangling  clew. 

The  best  of  all,  we  believe,  to  commence  with, 
a  order  to  trace  History  through  succeeding 
ges,  is  the  link  of  Race.  History  cannot  be 
tudied  rightly  except  as  a  History  of  Races, 
aid  yet  what  book  is  there  among  our  College 
r  Academy  studies  which  treats  of  this  subject 
»  a  compact  shape  ?  We  have,  indeed,  Prich- 
RD,  but  this  is  hardly  adapted  for  study,  is  too 


long  and  elaborate  for  this  purpose,  and  on  some 
branches  does  not  keep  up  with  modern  investi- 
gations. Pickering  seems  to  me  too  unsouud  and 
fanciful.  Latham  is  too  minute  and  disconnected, 
as  well  as  so  excessively  conceited.  Gliddon 
and  Nott  are  simply  odious.  What  we  want  in 
American  Education  is  a  clear,  succinct,  simple 
"  Manual  of  Ethnology." 

But  to  our  popular  fallacies  in  this  science. 
One  of  the  most  common— which  we  would 
rather  call  a  scientific  fallacy,  as  it  pervades  the 
whole  science — is  the  term  "  Caucasian."  It  or- 
iginated from  a  misconception,  as  if  certain  races 
came  forth  from  the  Caucasus ;  and  it  is  applied 
in  the  most  indiscriminate  and  blundering  man- 
ner. If  botanists,  for  instance,  should  call  all 
plants  with  yellow  flowers  Australian,  because 
there  happened  to  be  some  in  Australia  which 
had  this  peculiarity,  the  term  would  be  nearly 
as  scientific.  It  describes  races  the  most  diverse 
in  almost  every  respect,  whom  no  linguistic  scho- 
lar could  ever  think  of  classing  together.  And 
the  very  Caucasian  races — the  Circassians  and 
Georgians — from  whom  the  name  arose,  are 
really  more  remote  from  the  European  "  Cauca- 
sian "  races,  than  they  are  from  most  other  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  who  are  classed  as  non-Caucasian. 

We  bespeak,  then,  for  an  entire  dropping  of 
the  word  Caucasian  as  a  scientific  term. 

Another  more  important  fallacy,  and  one  re- 
peated ad  nauseam  by  our  pro-slavery  papers,  is 
that  no  two  very  different  races  can  live  together, 
side  by  side,  without  the  more  powerful  destroying 
the  weak  Or,  as  some  Southern  writers  have 
expressed  it,  that  there  "  is  a  mysterious  law  of 
Providence  which  always  annihilates  the  weaker 
race." 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  A  barba- 
rous race, , in  contact  with  a  civilized,  is  very  apt 
to  acquire  its  appetites  for  stimulants,  without 
the  self  control  of  the  more  powerful  race  to 
govern  them.  There  is  no  "  mystery"  in  the 
destruction  to  savage  tribes  occasioned  by  alcohol, 
opium,  and  tobacco.  Then,  again,  the  diseases 
of  civilization  rage  among  savages,  without  their 
possessing  the  skill  to  prevent  or  cure  them.  So 
the  habits  of  a  house-dwelling  people  are  not 
suited  at  once  to  an  outdoor  and  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, and  the  first  effects,  if  they  be  adopted,  may 
be  injurious.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  never  took  cold  until  they  began  to 
wear  clothes !  Something  too  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  mere  effect  "upon  the  spirits  of  a  bar- 
barous race  of  the  constant  sight  of  a  more  skil- 
ful and  powerful ;  for  melancholy  may  be  as 
much  a  cause  as  small-pox  of  the  diminution  of 
a  race. 

But  with  all  this,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  more  civilized  race  annihilates  or  absorbs 
the  more  barbarous. 

Sometimes  the  two  live  side  by  side  for  centu- 
ries, as  the  Tamulian  blacks  in  India  by  the 
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Aryan  Brahmins,  or  the  Fins  and  Laps  by  the 
Scandinavians  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  the 
descendants  of  the  Goths  among  the  Moors  and 
Berbers  of  North  Africa,  or  the  Basques  among 
the  Spaniards,  or  innumerable  other  instances 
which  might  be  given  the  world  over,  where  two 
races  the  most  diverse  have  dwelt  side  by  side 
for  unknown  ages. 

Sometimes  the  savage  race  has  the  advantage 
— as  in  the  Asiatic  islands,  the  Malays  have  ab- 
sorbed and  degraded  the  Portuguese ;  and  in 
South  America  the  Spaniards  are  being  melted 
into  the  mixed  and  Indian  races.  So  in  Egypt, 
the  degraded  native  Egyptians  gain  the  victory 
over  their  Turkish  masters,  or  European  invaders, 
merely  from  the  fact  probably  of  a  longer  habit 
of  climate.  There  is  no  "  mystery "  about  it, 
and  no  fixed  law  of  extermination  or  advantage 
to  either  race,  but  the  final  result  depends  on  a 
vast  number  of  local  circumstances.  Here  in 
this  country,  for  instance,  in  a  course  of  centu- 
ries, the  black  race  would  probably  gain  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  hot  and  miasmetic  districts  of  the 
South )  while  it  would  disappear  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts north  of  New  York — climate  being  the  de- 
termining cause.  Again,  in  Pennsylvania  or  Vir- 
ginia, supposing  all  oppression  removed,  there  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent  the  two 
races  dwelling  side  by  side  (undoubtedly  the 
weaker  and  more  ignorant  employed  in  some 
way  by  the  stronger  and  more  cultivated)  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  centuries. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  races  are  not  perma- 
nent things  in  the  Past ;  that  the  strong  were 
once  the  weak,  the  cultured  the  ignorant,  the 
civilized  the  barbarous,  and  that  they  are  not 
probably  destined  to  be  permanent  in  a  distant 
Future,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  Providence 
or  nature  to  prevent  the  weak  from  standing  by 
or  leaning  upon  the  strong.  C.  L.  B. 


From  an  old  number  of  Blackwood. 

THE  YOUNG  GRAY  HEAD. 

Grief  hath  been  known  to  turn  the  young  head  gray — 

To  silver  over  in  a  single  day 

The  bright  locks  of  the  beautiful,  their  prime 

Scarcely  o'erpast :  as  in  the  fearful  time 

Of  Gallia's  madness,  that  discrowned  head 

Serene,  that  on  the  accursed  altar  bled 

MiscalPd  of  Liberty.    Oh  !  martyr'd  Queen  ! 

What  must  the  sufferings  of  that  night  have  been — 

That  owe— that  sprinkled  thy  fair  tresses  o'er 

With  time's  untimely  snow  I    But  now  no  more, 

Lovely,  august,  unhappy  one !  of  thee — 

I  have  to  tell  an  humbler  history  ; 

A  village  tale  whose  only  charm,  in  sooth, 

(If  any)  will  be  sad  and  simple  truth. 

"  Mother,"  quoth  Ambrose  to  his  thrifty  dame — 
So  oft  our  peasant  used  hid  wife  to  name, 

Father"  and  "  Master"  to  himself  applied, 
As  life's  grave  duties  matronize  the  bride — 
"  Mother,"  quoth  Ambrose,  as  he  faced  the  north, 
With  hard-set  teeth,  before  he  issued  forth 
To  his  day  labor,  from  the  cottage  door — 


"I'm  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before, 
There'll  be  wild  work.  Dost  hear  old  Chewton*  roar 
It's  brewing  up  down  westward  ;  and  look  there, 
One  of  those  sea-gulls!  ay,  there  goes  a  pair: 
And  such  a  sudden  thaw!    If  rain  comes  on, 
As  threats,  the  waters  will  be  out  anon. 
That  path  by  th'  ford's  a  nasty  bit  of  way — 
Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day." 

"  Do,  mother,  do  !"  the  quick  ear'd  urchins  cried  ; 

Two  little  lasses  to  the  father's  side 

Close  clinging,  as  they  look'd  from  him,  to  spy 

The  answering  language  of  the  Mother's  eye 

There  was  denial,  and  she  shook  her  head: 

"  Nay,  nay — no  harm  will  come  to  them,"  she  said, 

"  The  mistress  lets  them  off  these  short,  dark  days 

An  hour  the  earlier  j  and  our  Liz,  she  says, 

May  quite  be  trusted— and  I  know  'tis  true — 

To  take  care  of  herself  and  Jenny,  too. 

And  so  she  ought — she's  seven  come  first  of  May — 

Two  years  the  oldest:  and  they  give  away 

The  Christmas  bounty  at  the  school  to-day." 

The  mother's  will  was  law,  (alas  for  her 
That  hapless  day,  poor  soul !)    She  could  not  err, 
Thoughc  Ambrose  ;  and  his  little  fair-hair'd  Jane 
(Her  namesake)  to  his  heart  he  hugg'd  again, 
When  each  had  had  her  turn  ;  she  clinging  so 
As  if  that  day  she  could  not  let  him  go. 
But  Labor's  sons  must  snatch  a  hasty  bliss 
In  nature's  tend'rest  mood.    One  last  fond  kiss, 
"  God  bless  my  little  maids !"  the  father  said, 
And  cheerly  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 
Then  might  be  seen,  the  playmUe  parent  gone, 
What  looks  demure  the  sister  pair  put  on — 
Not  of  the  mother  as  afraid,  or  shy, 
Or  questioning  the  love  that  could  deny  ; 
But  simply,  as  their  simple  training  taught, 
In  quiet,  plain  straightforwardness  of  thought, 
(Submissively  resigned  the  hope  of  play,) 
Toward  the  serious  business  of  the  day. 

To  me  there's  something  touching  I  confess, 
In  the  grave  look  of  early  tboughtfulness, 
Seen  often  in  some  little  childish  face 
Among  the  poor.    Not  that  wherein  we  trace 
(Shame  to  our  land,  our  rulers,  and  our  race  !) 
The  unnatural  sufferings  of  the  factory  child, 
But  a  staid  quietness,  reflective,  mild, 
Betokening,  in  the  depths  of  those  young  eyes, 
Sense  of  life's  cares,  without  its  miseries. 

So  to  the  mother's  charge,  with  thoughtful  brow, 

The  docile  Lizzie  stood  attentive  now  ; 

Proud  of  her  years  and  of  imputed  sense, 

And  prudence  justifying  confidence — 

And  little  Jenny,  more  demurely  still, 

Beside  her  waited  the  maternal  will. 

So  standing  hand  in  hand,  a  lovelier  twain 

Gainsb' rough  ne'er  painted;  no — nor  he  of  Spain, 

Glorious  Murillo  ! — and  by  contrast  shown 

More  beautiful.    The  younger  little  one, 

With  large  blue  eyes,  and  silken  ringlets  fair, 

By  nut-brown  Lizzy,  with  smooth  parted  hair, 

Sable  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing, 

And  lustrous  eyes  as  dark. 

11  Now,  mind  and  bring 
Jenny  safe  home,"  the  mother  said — don't  stay 
To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way  : 
And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister's  hand,  till  you're  quite  past — 
That  plank's  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery 
(If  not  o'erflowed)  the  stepping  stones  will  be. 
But  you're  good  children — steady  as  old  folk, 


*  A  fresh-water  spring  rushing  into  the  sea,  called 
Chewton  Bunny. 
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I'd  trust  ye  anywhere."    Then  Lizzy's  cloak, 

A  good  gray  duffie,  lovingly  she  tied. 

And  amply  lit  le  Jenny's  lack  supplied 

With  her  own  warmest  shawl.    "Be  sure,"  said  she, 

»  To  wrap  it  round  and  knot  it  carefully 

(Like  this)  when  you  come  home;  just  leaving  free 

One  hand  to  hold  by.    Now,  make  haste  away — 

Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play." 

Was  there  no  sinking  at  the  mother's  heart. 
When  all  equipt,  tbey  turn'd  them  to  depart  ? 
When  down  the  lane  she  watch'd  them  as  they  went 
Till  out  of  sight,  was  no  forefeeling  sent 
Of  coming  ill?    In  truth  I  cannot  tell  : 
Such  warnings  have  been  sent,  we  know  full  well, 
And  must  believe — believing  that  they  are — 
In  mercy  then — to  rouse — restrain — prepare. 

Andj  now  I  mind  me,  something  of  the  kind 
Did  surely  haunt  that  day  the  mother's  mind, 
Making  it  irksome  to  bide  all  alone 
By  her  own  quiet  hearth.    Though  never  known 
For  idle  gossipry  was  Jenny  Gray. 
Yet  so  it  was,  that  morn  she  could  not  stay 
At  home  with  her  own  thoughts,  but  took  her  way 
To  her  next  neighbor's,  half  a  loaf  to  borrow — 
Yet  might  her  store  have  lasted  out  the  morrow, 
— And  with  the  loaf  obtained,  she  lingered  still — 
Said  she — "  My  master,  if  h'ed  had  his  will, 
Would  have  kept  back  our  little  ones  from  school 
This  dreadful  morning;  and  I'm  such  a  fool, 
Since  they've  been  gone,  I've  wish'd  them  back.  But 
then 

It  won't  do  in  such  things  to  humor  men — 
Our  Ambrose  specially.    If  let  alone 
He'd  spoil  those  wenches.    But  it's  coming  on, 
That  storm  he  said  was  brewing,  sure  enough- 
Well  !  what  of  that  ?— To  think  what  idle  stuff 
Will  come  into  one's  head  1  and  here  with  you 
I  stop,  as  if  I'd  nothing  else  to  do — 
And  they'll  come  home  drown'd  rats.    I  must  begone 
To  get  dry  things,  and  set  the  kettle  on.*' 

His  day's  work  done,  three  mortal  miles  and  more 

Lay  between  Ambrose  and  his  cottage  door, 

A  weary  way,  God  wot !  for  weary  wight ! 

But  yet  far  off,  the  curling  smoke  in  sight 

From  his  own  chimney,  and  his  heart  feit  light. 

How  pleasantly  the  humble  homestead  stood 

Down  the  green  lane  by  sheltering  Shirley  Wood  1 

How  sweet  the  wafting  of  the  evening  breeze 

In  spring-time,  from  his  two  old  cherry  trees 

Sheeted  with  blossom  !  And  in  hot  July, 

From  the  brown  moor-track,  shadowless  and  dry, 

How  grateful  the  cool  covert  to  regain 

Of  his  own  avenue — that  shady  lane, 

With  the  white  cottage,  in  a  slanting  glow 

Of  sunset  glory,  gleaming  bright  below, 

And  jasmine  porch,  his  rustic  portico  ! 

With  what  a  thankful  gladness  in  his  face, 
(Silent  heart-homage — plant  of  special  grace  !) 
At  the  lane's  entrance,  slackening  oft  his  pace, 
Would  Ambrose  send  a  loving  look  before ; 
Conceiting  the  caged  blackbird  at  the  door, 
The  very  blackbird,  strain'd  its  little  throat 
In  welcome,  with  a  more  rejoicing  note  ; 
And  honest  Tinker!  dog  of  doubtful  breed, 
All  bristles,  back,  and  tail,  but  "good  at  need," 
Pleasant  his  greeting  to  the  accustomed  ear ; 
But  of  all  welcomes  pleasantest,  most  dear, 
The  ringing  voices,  like  sweet  silver  bells, 
Of  his  two  little  oues.    How  fondly  swells 
The  father's  heart,  as,  dancing  up  the  lane, 

-  Each  clasps  a  hand  in  her  small  hand  again  ; 

^  And  each  must  tell  her  tale,  and  "  say  her  say," 


Impeding  as  she  leads,  with  sweet  delay, 
(Childhood's  blest  thoughtlessness  !)  his  onward  way. 

And  when  the  winter  day  closed  in  so  fast, 

Scarce  for  his  task  would  dreary  daylight  last ; 

And  in  all  weathers — driving  sleet  and  enow — 

Home  by  that  bare,  bleak  moor  track  must  he  go, 

Darkling  and  lonely.    Oh  !  the  blessed  sight 

(His  pole-star)  of  that  little  twinkling  light 

From  one  small  window,  through  the  leafless  trees, 

Glimmering  so  fitfully;  no  eye  but  his 

Had  spied  it  so  far  off.    And  sure  was  he, 

Entering  the  lane,  a  steadier  beam  to  see, 

Ruddy  and  broad  as  peat  fed  hearth  could  pour, 

Streaming  to  meet  him  from  the  open  door. 

Then,  though  the  blackbird's  welcome  was  unheard — 

Silenced  by  winter — note  of  summer  bird 

Still  hail'd  him  from  no  mortal  fowl  alive, 

But  from  the  cuckoo-clock  just  striking  five — 

And  Tinker's  ear  and  Tinker's  nose  were  keen — 

Off  started  he,  and  then  a  form  was  seen 

Dark'ning  the  door  way,  and  a  smaller  sprite, 

And  then  another,  peer'd  into  the  night, 

Ready  to  follow  free  on  Tinker's  track, 

But  for  the  mother's  hand  that  held  her  back  ; 

And  yet  a  moment — a  few  steps — and  there, 

Pulled  o'er  the  threshold  by  that  eager  pair, 

He  sits  by  his  own  hearth,  in  his  own  chair ; 

Tinker  takes  post  beside,  with  eyes  that  say, 

"  Master!  we've  done  our  business  for  the  day." 

The  kettle  sings,  the  cat  in  chorus  purs, 

The  busy  housewife  with  her  tea-things  stirs  ; 

The  door's  made  fast,  the  old  stuff  curtain  drawn  ; 

How  the  hail  clatters  1    Let  it  clatter  on. 

How  the  wind  raves  and  rattles  !    What  cares  he? 

Safe-housed,  and  warm  beneath  his  own  roof  tree, 

With  a  wee  lassie  prattling  on  each  knee. 

Such  was  the  hour — hour  sacred  and  apart — 

Warmed  in  expectancy  the  poor  man's  heart. 

Summer  and  winter,  as  his  toil  he  plied, 

To  him  and  his  the  literal  doom  applied, 

Pronounced  on  Adam.    But  the  bread  was  sweet 

So  earn'd,  for  such  dear  mouths.    The  weary  feet 

Hope-shod,  stept  lightly  on  the  homeward  way ; 

So  specially  it  fared  with  Ambrose  Gray 

That  time  I  tell  of.    He  had  work'd  all  day 

At  a  great  clearing ;  vigorous  stroke  on  stroke 

Striking,  till,  when  he  stopt,  his  back  seemed  broke  ; 

And  the  strong  arm  dropt  nerveless.    What  of  that  ? 

There  was  a  treasure  hidden  in  his  hat — 

A  plaything  for  the  young  ones.    He  has  found 

A  dormouse  nest ;  the  living  ball  coil'd  round 

For  its  long  winter  sleep ;  and  all  his  thought 

As  he  trudged  stoutly  homeward,  was  of  nought 

But  the  glad  wonderment  in  Jenny's  eyes, 

And  graver  Lizzy's  quieter  surprise. 

When  he  should  yield,  by  guess,  and  kiss,  and  prayer, 

Hard  won,  the  frozen  captive  to  their  care. 

'Twas  a  wild  evening — wild  and  rough.    "I  knew," 

Thought  Ambrose,  "those  unlucky  gulls  spoke  true — 

And  Gaffer  Chewton  never  growls  for  nought — 

I  should  be  mortal  'mazed  now,  if  I  thought 

My  little  maids  were  not  safe  housed  before 

That  blinding  hail-storm — ay,  this  hour  or  more — 

Unless,  by  that  old  crazy  bit  of  board, 

They've  not  passed  dry- foot  over  Shallow-ford, 

That  I'll  be  bound  for — swollen  as  it  must  be — 

Well !  if  my  mistress  had  been  ruled  by  me — 

But,  cheeking  the  half-thought  as  heresy, 

He  look'd  out  for  the  Home- star.    There  it  shone, 

And  with  a  gladden'd  heart  he  hasten'd  on. 

Re's  in  the  lane  again — and  there  below, 

Streams  from  the  open  door-way  that  red  glow, 

Which  warms  him  but  to  look  at.    For  his  prize 
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Cautious  he  feels — all  safe  and  snug  it  lies — 
"  Down,  Tinker ! — down,  old  boy  !-— not  quite  so  free — 
The  thing  thou  sniftest  is  no  game  for  thee — 
But  what's  the  meaning  ? — no  look-out  to-night ! 
No  living  soul  astir  !— pray  God  all's  right ! 
Who's  flitting  round  the  peat-stack  in  such  weather? 
Mother  !" — you  might  have  fell'd  him  with  a  feather 
When  the  short  answer  to  his  loud — "  Hillo  !" 
And  hurried   question — "Are   they  come?" — was, 
"No." 

To  throw  his  tools  down — hastily  unhook 
The  old  crack'd  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook, 
And  while  he  lit  it,  spe,,k  a  cheering  word, 
That  almost  choked  him,  and  was  scarcely  heard, 
Was  but  a  moment's  act,  and  he  was  gone 
To  where  a  fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 
Passing  a  neighbor's  cottage  in  his  way — 
Mark  Fenton's — him  he  took  with  short  delay 
To  bear  him  company— for  who  could  say 
What  need  might  be  ?    They  struck  into  the  track 
The  children  should  have  taken  coming  back 
From  school  that  day ;  and  many  a  call  and  shout 
Into  the  pitchy  darkness  they  sent  out, 
And,  by  the  lantern  light,  peer'd  all  about. 
In  every  road-side  thicket,  hole,  and  nook, 
Till  suddenly — as  nearing  now  the  brook — 
Something  brush'd  past  them.    That  was  Tinker's 
bark — 

Unheeded  he  had  followed  in  the  dark, 
Close  at  his  master's  heels,  but  swift  as  light, 
Darted  before  them  now.    "  Be  sure  he's  right — 
He's  on  the  track,"  cried  Ambrose.    "  Hold  the  light 
Low  down — he's  making  for  the  water.    Hark  ! 
I  know  that  whine — the  old  dog's  found  them,  Mark  !" 
So  speaking,  breathlessly  he  hurried  on 
Toward  the  old  crazy  foot-bridge.    It  was  gone ! 
And  all  his  dull  contracted  light  could  show 
Was  the  black  void  and  dark  swollen  stream  below. 
"Yet  there's  life  somewhere — more  than  Tinker's 
whine : 

That's  sure,"  said  Mark.    "  So,  let  the  lantern  shine 
Down  yonder.    There's  the  dog — and,  hark  !" 

"  Oh  dear !" 
And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear, 
Mock'd  by  the  sobbing  gust.  Down,  quick  as  thought, 
Into  the  stream  leapt  Ambrose,  where  be  caught 
Fast  hold  of  something — a  dark  huddled  heap — 
Half  in  the  water,  where  'twas  scarce  knee-deep, 
For  a  tall  man  ;  and  half  above  it  propp'd 
By  some  old  ragged  side-piles,  that  had  stopt 
Endways  the  broken  plank,  when  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones  that  luckless  day  ! 
"  My  babes  1  my  lambkins  !"  was  the  father's  cry. 
One  little  voice  made  answer — "  Here  am  I !" 
'Twas  Lizzy's.  There  she  crouch'd,  with  face  as  white, 
More  ghastly  by  the  flickering  lantern-light, 
Than  sheeted  corpse.    The  pale,  blue  lips,  drawn 
tight, 

Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth, 
And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 
Wash'd  by  the  turbid  water,  fix'd  like  stone — 
One  arm  and  hand  stre;ch5d  out,  and  rigid  grown, 
Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe — Jenny's  frock. 
There  she  lay  drown'd.    Could  he  sustain  that  shock, 
The  doting  father  ?    Where's  the  unriven  rock 
Can  bide  such  blasting  in  its  flintiest  part 
As  that  soft,  sentient  thing — the  human  heart? 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  wat'ry  bed — 

Its  covering  gone,  the  lonely  little  head 

Hung  like  a  broken  snow-dsop  all  aside — 

And  one  small  hand.    The  mother's  shawl  was  tied, 

Leaving  that  free,  about  the  child'3  small  form, 

As  was  her  last  injunction — " fast  and  warm  " — 


Too  well  obeyed — too  fast  I    A  fatal  hold 
Affording  to  the  scrag  by  a  thick  fold 
That  caught  and  pinn'd  her  in  the  river's  bed, 
While  through  the  reckless  water  overhead 
Her  life-breath  bubbled  up. 

"  She  might  have  lived 
Struggling  like  Lizzy,"  was  the  thought  that  rived 
The  wretched  mother's  henrt  when  she  knew  all ; 
"  But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl — 
Aud  Master  would  have  kept  them  back  the  day; 
But  I  was  wilful — driving  them  away 
In  such  wild  weather  1" 

Thus  the  tortured  heart 
Unnaturally  against  itself  tates  part, 
Driving  the  sharp  edge  deeper  ot  a  woe 
Too  deep  already.    They  had  raised  her  now? 
And  parting  the  wet  ringlets  from  her  brow, 
To  that,  and  the  cold  cheek,  and  lips  as  cold, 
The  father  glued  his  warm  ones,  ere  they  roll'd 
Once  more  the  fatal  shawl — her  winding  sheet — 
About  the  precious  clay.    One  heart  still  beat, 
Warm'd  by  his  heart's  blood.    To  his  only  child 
He  turn'd  him,  but  her  piteous  moaning  mild 
Pierced  him  afresh — and  now  she  knew  him  not. — 
"Mother!" — she  murmur' d — "  who  says  I  forgot? 
Mother  1  indeed,  indeed,  I  kept  fast  hold, 
And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close — she  can't  be  cold  ; 
But  she  won't  move — we  slipt — I  don't  know  how — 
But  I  held  on — and  I'm  so  weary  now — 
And  it's  so  dark  and  cold  1  oh  dear  I  oh  dear  ! 
And  she  won't  move — if  father  were  but  here  1" 

Poor  lamb — she  wander'd  in  her  mind,  'twas  clear- 
But  soon  the  piteous  murmur  died  away, 
And  quiet  in  her  father's  arms  she  lay — 
They  their  dead  burden  had  resigned,  10  take 
The  living  so  near  lost.    For  her  dear  sake, 
And  one  at  home,  he  armed  himself  to  bear 
His  misery  like  a  man  ;  with  tender  care, 
Doffing  his  coat  her  shivering  form  to  fold, 
(His  neighbors  bearing  that  which  felt  no  cold,) 
He  clasped  her  close  ;  and  so  with  little  said, 
Homeward  they  bore  the  living  and  the  dead. 

From  Ambrose  Gray's  poor  cottage,  all  that  night, 

Shone  fitfully  a  little  shifting  light, 

Above — below;  for  all  were  watchers  there, 

Save  one  sound  sleeper.    Her,  paternal  care, 

Parental  watchfulness,  availed  nor,  now. 

But  in  the  young  survivor's  throbbing  brow, 

And  wandering  eyes,  delirious  lever  ourn'd  ; 

And  all  night  long  from  side  to  side  sbe  turu'd, 

Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove, 

With  now  and  then  the  murmur — "  Sue  won't  move." 

And  lo  I  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 

Shone  on  that  pillow,  passing  strange  the  sight — 

That  young  head's  raven  hair  was  stieak'd  with  white! 

No  idle  fiction  this.    Such  things  have  been 

We  know.    And  now  I  tell  what  I  have  seen. 

Life  struggled  long  with  death  in  that  small  frame, 
But  it  was  strong,  and  conquer'd.    All  became 
As  it  had  been  with  the  poor  family — 
All — saving  that  which  never  more  might  be — 
There  was  an  empty  place — they  were  but  three. 


WOMAN  IN  UPPER  SAMBESI,  AFRICA. 

The  adventurous  African  explorer,  Dr.  Living- 
stone, states  in  a  recent  letter,  that  he  has  found 
nothing  more  remarkable  among  the  highly  in- 
telligent tribes  of  the  Upper  Sambesa  than  the 
respect  universally  accorded  to  women  by  them. 
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Many  of  the  tribes  are  governed  by  a  female 
chief.  "  If  you  demand  anything  of  a  man,"  re- 
marks the  intrepid  explorer,  "  he  replies,  '  I  will 
talk  to  my  wife  about  it.'  If  the  woman  con- 
sents, your  demand  is  granted ;  if  she  refuse,  you 
will  receive  a  negative  reply.  Women  vote  in 
all  the  public  assemblies.  Among  the  Bechanas 
and  Kaffirs,  the  men  swear  by  their  father  j  but 
among  the  veritable  Africans,  occupying  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent,  they  always  swear  by  their 
mother.  If  a  young  man  falls  in  love  with  a 
maiden  of  another  village,  he  leaves  his  own  and 
takes  up  his  dwelling  in  her's.  He  is  obliged  to 
provide  in  pari  for  the  maintenance  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  to  assume  a  respectful  attitude,  a 
sort  of  semi-kneeling,  in  her  presence.  I  was  so 
much  astonished  at  all  these  marks  of  respect  for 
women,  that  I  inquired  of  the  Portuguese  if  such 
had  always  been  the  habit  of  the  country.  They 
assured  me  that  such  had  always  been  the  case.' 


STATE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE   FOR  THE  WEEK 
ENDING  3D  MO.  3d,  1861. 


Days. 


Time. 


Wind. 


2nd  ego.. ..25 
«  ...26 
"  ...27 
«.  ...28 
3d  mo....l 
«  ...2 
«  ...3 


9  12 


34 
43 
48 
54 
59 
59 
61 


40 
53 
61 
63 
71 
75 
74 


6  meaf 


35-6 
46  2 
53.2 
57-2 

62-  4 

63-  2 
66-2 


S.  W. 
S.  W. 

s.  w. 

s.  w. 
s.  w. 

S.  E. 

s.  w. 


Mean  of  the  week  54.57 
Mean  of  the  2d  mo.,  44.64 

Difference  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 


Wind  North 

it 

South 

lday 

it 

East 

it 

West 

7  days 

u 

N.W. 

4  « 

« 

s.  w. 

12  " 

(I 

N.  E. 

3  " 

a 

S,  E. 

1  " 

28 

Seventeen  days  of  the  past  month  the  wind 
has  been  from  a  Southern  direction,  and  hence 
the  high  degree  of  mean  temperature. 

Homer  Eachus. 


ESENTIALS  OF  POLITENESS. 

The  essentials  of  consistent  and  unvarying  po- 
liteness are  benevolence,  perception,  and  a  per- 
petual self-command  and  readiness  for  self-sacri- 
fice ;  a  command  over  our  thoughts,  not  to  in- 
dulge a  train  of  them  in  silence  so  as  to  make 
us  forgetful  to  attend  either  to  the  wants  or  con- 
versation of  others ;  over  our  own  conversation, 


not  to  direct  it  to  topics  which  may  be  personally 
offensive,  or  so  to  estimate  its  value  as  to  inter- 
rupt that  of  others  either  commencing  or  in  full 
course;  over  our  appetites,  so  as  not  to  give  our 
own  palates  the  preference  ;  over  our  very  cares 
and  sorrows,  so  as  not  to  inundate  a  whole  soci- 
ety with  our  gloom ;  over  our  curiosity,  so  as  to 
be  neither  pertinacious  nor  impertinent  in  our 
inquiries.  Alas  !  who  is  equal  to  all  these 
things? 

ITEMS  OP  NEWS, 

Foreign  News — A  recent  steamer  brings  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  Ministry  has  been  defeated  on 
the  question  of  equalizing  the  income  tax,  which  was 
aimed  against  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Great  Eastern  was  to  sail  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  early  in 
this  month,  to  receive  a  cargo  of  cotton.  The  Italian 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  18th  ult,  with  an  ad- 
dress to  Victor  Emanuel.  The  often  promised  and  as 
often  deferred  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  is 
now  said  to  have  been  definitely  fixed. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  says  : 

"  The  moment  is  close  at  hand  when  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
proclamation  will  be  issued  on  March  3d  next.  Thus 
more  than  20,000,000  souls  will  at  one  and  the  same 
hour  have  ceased  to  be  property." 

Greek  coins  have  been  found  in  England,  within  a 
short  period — supposed  to  have  been  brought  there 
by  the  Romans. 

New  Suspension  Bridge. — The  new  suspension 
bridge  at  Grand  Falls,  N.  B.,  is  now  open  for  travel. 
Its  length  is  240  feet;  from  bed  of  river,  110  feet. 
This  bridge  is  suspended  by  two  cables  of  1000  wires 
each,  from  towers  25  feet  in  height.  Each  wire  is 
capable  of  sustaining  1200  pounds.  The  bridge  was 
loaded  with  lb  tons  for  several  days,  to  stretch  the 
wires.    Its  entire  cost  is  $28,000. 

Largest  Clock  in  the  World. — The  dials  of  the 
English  Parliament  clock  are  twenty-two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  Every  half 
minute,  the  point  of  the  minute  hand  moves  nearly 
seven  inches.  The  clock  will  go  eight  and  a  half 
days,  and  strike  only  for  seven  and  a  half,  so  as  to 
indicate  by  its  silence  any  neglect  in  winding  it  up. 
The  mere  winding  of  each  of  the  striking  parts  will 
take  two  hours.  The  pendulum  is  15  feet  long  ;  the 
wheels  are  of  cast  iron  ;  the  hour  bell  is  eight  feet 
high  and  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  tons.  The  weight  of  the  hammer  is 
four  cwt. 

Libraries  in  Boston. — The  Boston  Public  Library 
has  100,000  volumes;  Boston  Athenaeum,  85,000; 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  20,000 ;  Old 
Boston  Library,  15,000;  State  House  Library,  14,600  ; 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  14,048;  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8,000 ;  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Mission?,  6,649  ; 
SufFulk  Law  Library.  6,400 ;  Congregational  Library 
Association,  6,000;  Mechauics'  Apprentices,  5,600; 
Natural  History  Society,  5,500  ;  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital Library,  3,700;  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society,  4,200  ;  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associa  ion,  2,844  ;  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
2,183;  the  "Prince's  Library,"  1,800  ;  Library  at 
Mission  House,  2,118  ;  Charitable  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, 1,000;  Republican  Institute,  1,000;  Medical 
Society,  600;  College  of  Pharmacy,  300;  Musical 
Fund  Socieiy,  200;  Franklin  Typographical  Society, 
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1,100.  Total  of  twenty-five  public  libraries,  307,242 
volumes. 

Opium  Eating. — Opium  eating  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  Unittd  States.  Out  of  300,000  pounds  imported 
into  the  country,  last  year,  only  one-tenth  was  used 
medicinally. 

Pacific  Mills. — In  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  machines  for  printing  dtlaines  stamps  the 
piece  with  sixteen  different  colors  and  shades  of  colors, 
in  passing  through  once.  There  is  only  one  other 
like  it  in  the  world. ' 

Gas  used  in  Philadelphia. — The  quantity  of  gas 
used  in  Philadelphia  is  enormous.  Last  year  the  con- 
sumption amounted  to  639,578,000  cubic  feet,  and  on 
one  occasion  2,828,000  feet  were  produced  in  a  single 
day.  There  are  474,961  private  lights,  5,345  public 
lamps.  The  total  sum  received  for  gas,  coke,  &c, 
during  the  year  was  $1,238,447. 

The  Names  of  the  New  Territories. — Colorado  and 
Nevada  are  Spanish  words.  Colorado  means  colored, 
generally  reddish,  and  is  the  name  given  to  several 
rivers  in  America.     Nevada  means  as  white  as  snow. 

Dacotah  is  an  Indian  word.  Its  meaning  is  proba- 
bly given  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  great  work  on  the 
American  Indians. 

Cotton  at  Pittsburg. — We  learn  that  1,800  bales 
of  cotton  had  collected  a  day  or  two  since  at  Pittsburg 
for  transmission  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Per- 
haps we  are  to  attribute  this  to  a  double  cause — the 
political  difficulties  of  shipping  by  sea  and  the  removal 
of  the  tonnage  tax  on  the  roid.  Every  Pennsylvanian, 
and  especially  every  Philadelphian,  must  rejoice  at 
this  evidence,  among  many  others,  of  the  prosperity 
of  our  great  road.  It  is  very  significant,  too,  of  the 
course  of  trade.  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  will 
both  feel  it  more  and  more  severely.  The  railroads 
will  supersede  the  ocean,  and  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  trunk  lines  will  become  the  arteries  of  the  coun- 
try.— Evening  Bulletin. 

Important  to  Inventors. — The  patent  law  provides 
that  all  patents  hereafter  granted  shall  be  in  force 
seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  their  ex- 
tension is  prohibited.  It  authorizes  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  witnesses  in  litigated  cases  ;  enlarges 
the  right  to  patent  designs  in  moulding,  casting,  elec- 
trotyping,  &c,  enables  the  commissioner  to  dispose 
cf  rejected  models,  and  to  dispense  with  models  when 
the  design  can  be  represented  by  a  drawing,  and 
discriminates  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  other  countries.  I  also  requires 
labels  on  patented  articles,  and  cuts  off  all  patents 
not  prosecuted  within  two  years. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
dull — stock  light — demand  limited.  There  is  a  very 
limited  shipping  demand,  the  sales  being  mostly  to 
the  home  trade,  at  $5  00  a  5  12$  per  barrel  for  su- 
perfine :  $5  25  a  5  54  for  extra  ;  $5  50  a  6  00  for  extra 
family  and  $5  50  a  7  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little  doing 
in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  held  at 
$3  50  a  3  62.}.  The  latter  at  $2  87£  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  $3  25  for  Brandywine,  Buckwheat  Meal  is  sel- 
ling in  a  small  way  at  $2  a  12£  per  100  lbs. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  continues  quite 
steady,  and  prices  are  rather  firmer.  Small  sales  of 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at$l  25 
a  1  28  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  from 
$1  35  a  1  50.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  cents.  Corn  is  dull. 
Sales  of  new  yellow  at  56  a  57c,  and  old  at  60c. 


Oats  are  steady  at  32  cents  for  Pennsylvania  and  I 
31  cents  for  Delaware.  Southern  ranges  from  29  to 
31  cents.    Barley  Malt  ranges  from  85  to  95  cents. 

Clovrrseed  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  4  75  a  $5  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth 
$3.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  50. 


TX7  ANTED,— A  situation  as  teacher  of  the  English 
VV    branches  and  drawing;  by  a  young  woman 
graduate  of  the  "  N.  Y.  S.  Normal  School." 

Address  Box  No.  21. 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  Co.  N.  Y. 

3d  mo,  16  2  t. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  The  Spring  term 
|i3  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  4th 
mo.,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  five  months.  The 
course  ot  tuition  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  tho- 
rough English  and  Classical  education. 

Circulars,  giving  terms  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Darby,  P.O., 


3mo.,  9— 6t. 


ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 

Principals. 


|7  ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
present  School  Term  of  the  above  Institution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2nd  day,  the 
18ih  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 
Principal  Instructor. 
2d  mo.  16th,  1861.— 8t. 


T7AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
JP  AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  nio*t 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacation,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Address 
JESSED.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 
References,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa: 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila ;  T.  M.  Plummer. 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  8t. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Anuie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  f the  18th)  of 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 

Merrihaw  &  Thompson,  Pr.s,  Lodge  st. 
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FROM  JANNEY  S  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
VOLUME  II. 

•  England.  1680-90. 
On  the  6th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1684,  0.  S. 
[Feb.  6th,  1685,]  Charles  II.  died  of  a  very 
short  illness,  having  in  his  last  moments  mani- 
fested much  penitence.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  under  the  title 
of  James  II.,  who  immediately  avowed  himself 
a  Catholic.  William  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  Tho- 
mas Lloyd,  wrote  that  the  king  and  queen  went 
publicly  to  mass  at  Whitehall,  and  that  James, 
while  Duke  of  York,  concealed  his  sentiments  to 
please  his  brother,  but  after  his  accessiog  to  ttie 
throne,  he  was  open  and  above-board,  which, 
says  Penn,  "  we  like  better  on  many  accounts." 
"  I  was  with  him,"  he  adds,  "  and  told  him  so  ; 
but  withal  hoped  we  should  come  in  for  a  share." 
He  smiled,  and  said  he  desired  not  that  peacea- 
ble people  should  be  disturbed  for  their  reli- 
gion." 

On  the  first  day  of  his  reign,  the  king,  in 
council  assembled  at  Whitehall,  made  a  speech 
disclaiming  all  arbitrary  principles  in  govern- 
ment, and  promising  protection  to  the  Church  of 
England,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
nation.  He  soon  received  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that,  at  this  time,  he  received  any 
from  the  Society  of  Friends ;  although  there  is 
in  Hume's  History  of  England  a  fictitious  one 
attributed  to  Friends,  which  must  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  burlesque. 


Their  first  address,  dated  2d  of  the  First 
month  called  March,  1685,  was  presented  by 
George  Whitehead,  Alexander  Parker,  and  Gil- 
bert Latey,  being  intended  merely  to  bring  be- 
fore the  king  the  suffering  condition  of  their 
members  left  in  prison  at  the  death  of  the  late 
king. 

" To  King  James  the  Second: — 
"  The  humble  application  of  the  people  called 


"  Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  (by 
whom  kings  reign)  to  take  hence  the  late  king, 
Charles  the  Second,  and  to  preserve  thee  peace- 
ably to  succeed,  we,  thy  subjects,  heartily  desire 
that  the  Giver  of  all  good  and  perfect*  gifts  may 
please  to  endue  thee  with  wisdom  and  mercy  in 
the  use  of  thy  great  power,  to  his  glory,  the 
king's  honor,  and  the  kingdom's  good.  And  it 
being  our  sincere  resolution,  according  to  our 
peaceable  principles  and  conversation,  (by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,)  to  live  peaceably 
and  honestly,  as  becomes  true  and  faithful  sub- 
jects under  the  king's  government,  and  a  consci- 
entious people  that  truly  fear  and  serve  God,  we 
do  humbly  hope  that  the  king's  tenderness  will 
appear  and  extend  with  his  power  to  express  the 
same,  recommending  to  his  princely  clemency 
the  case  of  our  present  suffering  Friends  hereto 
annexed." 

This  address  was  accompanied  by  a  statement, 
showing  that  1460  Friends,  both  men  and  women, 
were  then  prisoners  for  conscience'  sake  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.*  The  king  received  the  peti- 
tion favorably,  and  seemed  disposed  to  grant  re- 
lief ;  but,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
an  insurrection,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.,  pro- 
duced much  alarm,  and  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  government.  It  was  soon  quelled  by  the 
king's  troops,  and  followed  by  a  series  of  trials 
and  executions,  the  most  cruel  and  revolting  that 
had  for  many  generatiops  been  witnessed  in 
England. 

*  They  were  distributed  as  follows,  viz. : — Bedford- 
shire 30,  Berkshire  37,  Bristol  103,  Buckinghamshire 
19,  Cambridgeshire  8,  Cheshire  9,  Cornwall  32,  Cum- 
berland 22,  Derbyshire  1,  Devonshire   104,  Dorset- 
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Geo.  Whitehead  had  several  interviews  with 
the  king;  in  one  of  which,  being  accompanied 
by  Robert  Barclay,  they  reminded  him  of  the 
grievous  sufferings  to  which  Friends  were  still 
subjected,  and  alluded  to  the  great  relief  they 
had  for  a  short  time  experienced  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  issued  by  the  late  king. 

The  king  answered,  "  I  intended  a  general 
coronation-pardon,  but  the  reason  why  it  was  de- 
ferred was,  because  some  persons,  who  are  ob- 
noxious by  being  in  the  late  plot,  would  thereby 
have  been  pardoned,  and  so  might  have  come  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  which  would  not  have  been 
safe.  But  I  intend  that  your  Friends  shall  be 
discharged  out  of  prison.  And  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  '72,  I  was  the  cause  of  drawing  up  that 
Declaration,  and  I  never  gave  my  consent  to  the 
making  of  it  void.  It  was  the  Presbyterians 
who  caused  it  to  be  made  void  (or  cancelled)  in 
Parliament." 

At  length  the  king  issued  a  warrant,  dated 
15th  of  March,  1685-6,  addressed  to  the  attor- 
ney-general, Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  requiring  that 
all  the  people  called  Quakers  who  were  in  prison, 
or  being  prosecuted  for  not  swearing,  not  coming 
to  church,  or  non-payment  of  fines,  should  forth- 
with be  discharged,  and  all  their  fines  and  for- 
feitures remitted.  Through  the  diligence  of 
George .  Whitehead,  Gilbert  Latey,  and  other 
Friends  in  London,  this  warrant  was  executed 
without  delay ;  and  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  for  many  tedious 
years  been  separated  from  their  families,  were 
restored  to  liberty  and  the  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Wm.  Penn  ex- 
erted a  most  important  agency  in  this  great  mea- 
sure of  justice  and  mercy  ;  for  he  possessed  ex- 
traordinary influence  with  the  king,  and  was  al- 
most constantly  employed  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  innocent  and  the  oppressed. 

Among  the  many  Friends  released  by  the 
king's  pardon  from  a  long  imprisonment  was 
John  Whiting,  who  has  left  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  endured  by  himself 
and  others  for  ecclesiastical  demands.  He  was 
born  at  Naylsay,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in 
the  year  1656.  His  parents  were  exemplary 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  kept 
meetings  in  their  house.  Very  early  in  youth, 
he  felt  "the  reproofs  of  instruction  "  from  the 
Divine  witness  in  his  soul ;  and,  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Lord, 
endeavoring  to  lead  a  holy  life.    When  about 

shire  13,  Durham  39,  Ely  11,  Essex  10,  Gloucester- 
shire 66,  Hertfordshire  18,  Herefordshire  1,  Hunting- 
donshire 10,  Kent  16,  Lancashire  73,  Leicestershire  37, 
Lincolnshire  12,  London  and  Middlesex  66,  Norfolk  52, 
Northampton  59,  Nottinghamshire  6,  Oxon  17,  Shrop- 
shire 18,  Somersetshire  36,  Southampton  15,  Stafford- 
shire 1,  Suffolk  79,  Surrey  29,  Sussex  17,  Warwick- 
shire 31,  Westmoreland  5,  Wiltshire  34,  Worcester- 
shire 15,  Yorkshire  279,  Wales  30,  Total,  1460.  See 
Whitehead's  Christian  Progress,  574,  and  Besse,  Vol.  I. 


sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was,  through  the  minis- 
try of  George  Coale  and  Charles  Marshall  of 
Bristol,  "  brought  into  a  more  inward  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  Divine  grace,  and  walk- 
ing in  close  obedience  to  it,  a  secret  joy  arose  in 
his  heart ;  and  he  came,  more  and  more,  to  feel 
the  Lord's  presence,  which  he  had  sought  and 
longed  for,  even  from  his  ©hildhood."  u  In 
those  days,"  he  writes,  "  I  frequented  meetings 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  the  most  eminent 
Friends  of  this  and  other  nations  used  to  come  ; 
and  many  heavenly  meetings  there  were,  (as  well 
as  in  our  country,)  which  were  a  great  help  and 
strength  to  me,  for  which  I  praise  and  magnify 
the  worthy  name  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  year  1678,  he  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Bishop's  court  at  Wells,  for  non-payment 
of  tithes.  He  appeared  accordingly,  and  being 
questioned,  he  answered,  that  he  could  not  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  because,  to  pay  tithes  un- 
der this  gospel  dispensation,  was  to  deny  Christ, 
"  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  first  covenant  by 
establishing  the  second."  His  case  being  kept 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  court  for  some  time, 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  excommunication, 
and  under  a  writ  from  that  oppressive  tribunal, 
he  was,  in  the  year  1679,  imprisoned  at  Ivel- 
chester.  "Thus  was  I  carried,"  he  says,  "  from 
my  father's  house,  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  to 
be  shut  up  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
never  returned  again  to  inhabit  there;  but  the 
Lord  was  with  me,  and  took  care  of  me,  that  I 
had  no  cause  to  be  discouraged." 

He  found  thirty-three  Friends  in  two  prisons 
at  Ivelchester,  most  of  them  for  non-payment  of 
tithes,  some  for  not  coming  to  church,  and 
others  for  not  swearing.  The  length  of  time 
they  had  been  prisoners  shows  the  relentless  se- 
verity of  their  clerical  persecutors.  One  man  of 
eighty  had  been  a  prisoner  thirteen  years;  three 
men  had  been  prisoners  nine  years;  fourteen, 
from  four  to  six  years;  nine,  about  two  or  three 
years ;  and  six,  less  than  one  year. 

"  After  I  was  brought  to  prison,"  writes  John 
Whiting,  "  I  was  kept  close  for  some  time  in  a 
ward  ;  but  though  under  confinement,  it  was  a 
fine  refreshing  time  with  me  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  was  near  us ;  and  many 
Friends  came  to  visit  us,  which  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  us ;  and  glad  I  was  when  I  could  have 
liberty  to  go  to  the  meeting  at  the  Friery  [pris- 
on], where  most  Friends  were,  and  where  meet- 
ings were  kept."  The  Quarterly  meeting  was 
usually  held  at  the  Friery  in  order  that  the  pris- 
oners  might  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  their  friends. 

The  imprisonment  of  John  Whiting  contin- 
ued six  years  and  nine  months,  which  he  bore 
with  Christian  resignation,  and  employed  part  of 
the  time  in  writing  on  religous  subjects.  At  the 
date  of  his  release,  fifteen  other  Friends,  im-  j 
prisoned  at  Ivelchester  under  sentence  of  pre- 
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munire,  excommunication,  and  attachments  fori 
tithes,  were  restored  to  liberty.    Of  these,  two ' 
had  been  prisoners  fifteen  years  ;  two,  ten  years  ;  I 
one,  nine  years ;  one,  six  years ;  three,  four 
years;  and  the  others  from  one  to  three  years. 
Among  them  was  Christopher  Holder,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  sufferers  at  Boston,  as  already 
stated.    During  the  time  of  John  Whiting's  de- 
tention at  Ivelchester,  thirteen  Friends  died 
prisoners  there,  most  of  them  having  been  com- 
mitted, and  long  detained,  for  non-payment  of 
tithes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page.  5.) 

On  my  coming  here  from  Albans,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  Third  month  before  mentioned,  I 
felt  great  fear  to  possess  my  mind,  having  at 
sundry  times  before  spent  about  thirteen  weeks 
in  that  city,  mostly  under  a  close  exercise  of 
spirit  without  an  openness  to  say  much  in  public 
or  private  to  obtain  relief ;  so  that  to  go  thither 
again  appears  to  me  like  entering  into  a  cloud, 
although  I  was  secretly  bound  in  spirit  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  attending  all  the  meetings  as  they 
came  in  course,  I  felt  a  gradual  openness  and 
strength  to  declare  those  things,  which  before 
had  been  sealed  up,  being  now  made  sensible 
that  every  opening  or  vision,  which  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  manifest  to  his  servants,  are  not  for 
immediate  utterance ;  but  the  Lord  who  gives 
judgment  should  be  carefully  waited  upon,  who 
only  can  shew,  by  the  manifestation  of  his 
heavenly  light,  the  time  when,  and  by  the  gen- 
tle putting  forth  of  his  arm  of  power,  abilitates 
in  the  opening  of  his  spirit,  which  giveth  tongue 
i  and  utterance  to  speak  the  word  of  Truth,  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  power,  that 
openeth  a  door  of  entrance  in  the  hearts  of  them 
who  hear.  Our  dear  Lord  said,  for  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak ;  but  the  spirit  of  your  Father ', 
which  speaketh  in  you.  Mat.  x.  20. 

Now  as  my  service  opened  and  strength  increas- 
ed, I  was  invited  by  some  to  their  houses  to  dine, 
who  before  looked  on  me  with  indifference ;  but 
now  said  they  should  be  glad  to  see  me  there  to  be 
lore  acquainted  ;  but  as  I  felt  on  my  first  arri- 
al  in  this  city  a  secret  prohibition  from  going 
uuch  from  house  to  house  without  inward  leave, 
so  now  the  same  restraint  continued  with  me, 
st  by  going  to  such  places  I  might  some- 
hat  contradict  by  example  the  precepts  which 
struth  had  directed  me  to  deliver  in  public,  to  wit, 
a  life  of  self-denial  and  temperance  in  eating  and 
'•drinking,  with  a  steady  inward  attention  to  the 
|  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  in  order  to  know 
I  an  establishment  of  heart  thereby,  as  being  the 
3ertain  duty  of  every  follower  of  Christ  Jesus 
I  Dur  Lord. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  seen  that  there  is  great 


need  to  be  exceedingly  careful,  when  the  Lord 
is  pleased  to  reach  unto  and  convict  disorderly 
walkers  by  instrumental  means,  that  we  do  not 
lessen  the  weight  of  Divine  reproof,  by  being 
familiar  with  such  as  if  all  was  well ;  for  they 
are  apt  to  be  fond  of  the  instrument  through 
whom  they  have  been  reached,  and  if  by  their 
fondling  they  gain  the  esteem  of  such  a  friend, 
it  seems  to  heal  them  before  their  wounds  are 
searched  to  the  bottom ;  so  that  I  rather  chose 
retirement,  and  to  live  as  private  as  I  well  could. 
Now  I  also  saw,  that  if  I  had  sought  many  ac- 
quaintance, and  thereby  beheld  the  conduct  and 
behaviour  of  some  in  their  families,  my  way 
would  not  have  been  so  open  as  it  now  was. 

In  many  meetings  the  love  and  power  of  truth 
was  felt  by  the  humble  der/endent  children,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  their  Heavenly  Helper,  and 
at  some  of  the  last  in  London  I  had  with  an  in- 
nocent boldness  to  appeal  to  Friends  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  spent  my 
time  in  that  city ;  that  I  had  not  sought  to  be 
popular,  nor  endeavored  to  gain  the  praise  of  any, 
or  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  not  the  real 
friends  of  truth,  keeping  in  a  good  degree  under 
the  innocency  and  simplicity  thereof ;  yet  with 
a  near  affection  I  felt  my  spirit  united  to  the 
children  of  the  heavenly  family  amongst  them  ; 
but  had  never  sought  to  steal  their  love  from 
the  great  parent  to  whom  they  did  belong  ;  my 
prayer  and  heart's  desire  having  been,  that  there 
abode  might  be  in  the  truth,  and  their  affections 
placed  on  God,  and  the  whole  delight  of  their 
hearts  to  meditate  in  his  holy  law;  that  if  through 
me  as  an  instrument  they  had  received  any  ben- 
efit, the  praise  might  belong  to  the  Lord  the 
only  supreme  good ;  and  if  in  future  they  did 
but  love,  fear  and  serve  him,  it  was  little  to  me 
whether  they  ever  remembered  that  I  had  been 
amongst  them.  Nevertheless  a  participation  of 
the  love  of  God  by  the  members  of  the  true 
church,  has  taught  them  to  know  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  the  deeply  engraven 
unity  of  the  one  spirit,  which  makes  them  as 
epistles  written  in  one  another's  hearts,  which 
time  or  distance  can  never  erase. 

Having  spent  first  and  last  in  London  about 
twenty-three  weeks,  on  the  9th  of  eighth  mo. and 
sixth  of  the  week,  after  a  solid  meeting  at  Grace 
Church-street,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  set  my 
face  homewards;  the  same  ship  in  which  I  came 
over,  and  the  same  captain,  Stephen  Mesnard, 
being  now  ready  to  go  for  Philadelphia,  I  went 
that  night  to  Gravesend  accompanied  by  about 
twelve  Friends :  the  next  morning  we  went  on 
board  the  ship,  where  we  had  a  precious  uniting 
time,  and  then  returned  on  shore  to  dine ;  after 
which  my  friend  Samuel  Fothergill  and  myself 
taking  leave  of  our  friends  went  on  board  again, 
and  passed  down  the  Thames  to  Margaret  Bay, 
near  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  On  first  day  the  eleventh 
we  went  to  the  Downs  by  Deal;  though  very 
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much  indisposed  in  body,  I  enjoyed  such 
quietude  of  mind  that  I  was  borne  up  and  pre- 
served from  repining.  Samuel  Fothergill,  before 
mentioned,  came  over  with  rne  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  America ;  and  during  our  pas- 
sage, great  nearness  was  between  us  ;  we  held 
meetings  constantly  on  the  first  and  fifth  days  of 
the  week;  and  landed  near  Wilmington  in  New 
Castle  County  on  Delaware  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  Ninth  month  (1754)  in  the  forenoon. 

My  brother  William  Brown,  with  our  friend 
Joshua  Dixon  from  the  county  of  Durham  in 
Great  Britain,  who  was  coming  over  also  on  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  these  colonies,  hav- 
ing embarked  in  another  ship,  which  sailed  some 
time  before  us,  arrived  likewise  the  same  day, 
and  quite  unexpected  to  each  other  we  met  in 
this  town  to  our  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction  j 
from  whence,  after  dining,  they  with  Samuel 
Fothergill  proceeded  up  to  Philadelphia,  and  I 
went  home  that  evening,  where  I  found  a  kind 
reception. 

In  this  visit  I  was  absent  from  home  four  years 
and  twelve  days,  having  travelled  by  land  about 
nine  thousand  one  hundred  miles,  and  attended 
about  one  thousand  meetings,  besides  those  in 
London  and  Dublin,  (in  which  cities  I  spent 
near  half  a  year,)  and  visited  all  the  families  of 
Friends  in  North  and  South  Holland. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  for  worship  at  Notting- 
ham was  held  in  the  week  after  I  landed,  and  I 
was  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  many  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  th^re. 

In  the  Eleventh  month  following  I  went  up  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
turned to  ours  at  Concord,  where  also  was  Sam- 
uel Fothergill.  It  was  a  very  large  meeting,  in 
which  he  was  divinely  opened  in  speaking  to  the 
state  of  Friends  in  his  public  ministry,  and  ser- 
viceable in  the  discipline  ;  he  also  attended  our 
general  meeting  in  the  same  month  at  London 
Grove,  which  was  also  large  and  profitable,  then 
went  towards  Lancaster  on  his  way  to  the  south- 
ern provinces. 

I  spent  this  winter  mostly  at  and  nea*r  home, 
at  times  attending  some  neighboring  meetings, 
until  towards  the  spring  I  took  a  small  journey 
to  seven  or  eight  others. 

During  my  late  travels  in  Europe,  beholding 
the  declension  of  many  of  the  professors  of  truth 
from  the  ancient  simplicity  in  habit  and  deport- 
ment, I  sometimes  was  ready  to  cry  out  and  say, 

0  Pennsylvania  !  may  thine  inhabitants  be  for 
ever  strangers  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and 
the  professors  of  truth  keep  their  garments  clean 
from  the  spots  thereof,  pride  and  superfluity  of 
every  kind;  but  now  with  sorrow  of  heart,I  thought 

1  beheld  many  of  the  youth  in  our  society  taking 
their  flight  as  into  the  air,  where  the  snares  of 
the  prince  of  the  power  thereof  are  laid  to  catch 
them,  some  of  whom  being  already  so  much  en- 
snared to  their  unspeakable  hurt,  I  knew  them 
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not  otherwise  than  by  their  natural  features  and 
a  family  resemblance,  their  demeanor  and  habit  J' 
being  so  exceedingly  altered  in  a  little  more  than  f;' 
four  years ;  yet  to  my  comfort  I  saw  a  few  who, 
by  walking  in  the  Light,  had  escaped  the  wiles 
of  satan  and  were  growing  in  the  truth. 

In  the  Fourth  month  (1755)  I  attended  the  gen- 
eral annual  meeting  at  Duck  Creek,  also  meetings 
at  Little  Creek  and  George's  Creek,  the  last  of 
which  was  more  open  than  I  expected,  several  of 
other  societies  being  there,  who  behaved  orderly  ] 
after  which  I  spent  most  of  the  summer  at  home, 
diligently  attending  our  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  and  had  to  observe  that  the  gen- 
eral part  of  the  members  of  our  meeting  were 
for  some  time  remarkable  in  their  care  to  come 
together  near  the  hour  appointed,  and  we  had 
some  precious  opportunities,  many  of  which 
were  held  in  silence,  wherein  I  often  saw  it  to 
be  a  time  of  renewed  visitation  to  many,  which 
if  not  carefully  improved  would  not  be  continu 
ed  very  long,  but  that  a  more  trying  season 
would  overtake  us,  (of  which  I  was  sometimes 
led  to  speak  as  truth  opened)  wherein  the  door 
of  outward  ministry  would  be  more  closed  up 
which  would  prove  the  religion  of  the  professors 
of  truth,  and  manifest  what  they  attended  meet- 
ings for,  whether  to  wait  upon  God  for  the  spirit-  k 
ual  bread,  or  on  man  for  outward  ministry. 

In  the  Ninth  month  I  attended  our  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  large  and 
solid,  wherein  many  weighty  matters  coming 
under  consideration  were  concluded  to  satisfac- 
tion, that  many  Friends  parted  in  a  feeling  sense 
of  the  overshadowing  of  the  heavenly  wing,  with 
reverent  thankfulness  of  heart. 


ANECDOTES 


(To  be  continued.) 

AND  REMARKS  ON 
AND  MODERATION. 


PLAINNESS 


Do  Friends  keep  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  plainness  ?  Query. 

What  are  the  advantages  ?  Let  the  following 
anecdotes  be  considered,  in  connection  with  the 
reflections  arising. 

A  certain  youth  was  kept  to  habits  of  plain* 
ness  of  dress  and  language,  during  his  minority. 
His  widowed  mother  died  soon  after.  Subse- 
quently to  this  privation  of  maternal  care  and 
counsel,  he  changed  his  dress,  and  adopted  the 
common  fashion  of  a  lappel  coat,  &c. ; — still,  in 
general,  retaining  the  plain  language.  In  this 
state,  he  married,  and  settled  in  the  city,  having 
a  family  to  provide  for.  Being  a  mechanic  of 
industrious  habits,  his  business  prospered.  Hel 
had  frequent  orders  from  a  distance ;  and  often 
had  to  deal  with  strangers.  A  person  from  one 
of  the  southern  States,  called  on  him  to  do  some 
work  for  him.  After  some  inquiries  about  tht 
article  to  be  furnished,  he  directed  him  to  make! 
the  work,  and  send  it  on  to  a  place  in  the  sout; 
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era  States  (which  he  named.)  He  then  offered 
the  cash  to  pay  for  it,  which  our  mechanic  pro- 
posed should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  agent : 
"  No,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  perceive  you  are  a 
Quaker — I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  you,  though  I 
know  nothing  about  you;  and  here  is  $125.'' 
The  mechanic  iuformed  him  he  could  not  now 
tell  what  would  be  the  exact  price,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  charge  by  weight,  which  could  not  be 
ascertained  till  the  work  was  done.  "  No  mat- 
ter," said  the  applicant,  "  make  the  article  and 
send  it  on.  If  it  amounts  to  more  than  this 
sum,  let,  me  know,  and  I  will  remit  you  the  ba- 
lance. If  less,  you  may  return  the  overplus." 
Thus  they  parted — the  mechanic  took  the  money. 
The  article  was  made  and  sent  on.  The  price 
amounted  to  a  smaller  sum  than  that  paid.  The 
balance  is  intended  to  be  remitted,  as  soon  as 
suitable  opportunity  offers. 

In  this  transaction,  the  hearing  of  the  plain 
language  inspired  confidence,  the  very  life  of 
business  ;  the  comfort  of  mercantile  transactions. 
If  a  plain  dress  had,  at  first,  met  the  eye,  two  of 
the  stranger's  senses  would  have  been  called  into 
action,  instead  of  one,  to  produce  this  confidence. 
The  association  of  the  principle  of  honesty,  with 
¥  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel," 
has  been  purchased  and  transmitted  down  to  us, 
as  a  people,  by  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
our  forefathers.  What  a  pity,  and  what  a  loss, 
if  by  our  departure  from  plainness,  this  confi- 
dence is  lost !  Not  only,  by  sustaining  the  char- 
acter of  a  plain  honest  people,  are  we  the  imme- 
diate gainers,  both  in  business  and  character,  but 
the  community  at  large  are  greatly  benefitted  by 
our  example  and  intercourse. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  hypocrisy,  deception, 
and  fraud,  are  practised  under  a  plain  garb  and 
address.  That  some  solitary  cases  of  this  kind 
have  occurred,  cannot  be  denied.  But  why  have 
they  occurred  ?  Because  of  the  confidence  as- 
sociated with  plainness.  Hence,  plainness  of 
speech  and  apparel  has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
cloak  or  counterfeit,  by  base,  dishonest  minds. 
But  as  Job  Scott  says,  "  a  counterfeit  always  im- 
plies a  reality."  Hence,  these  very  hypocrites 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  advantages  of 
plainness,  and  its  associate,  honesty ;  and  thus, 
lacking  the  internal  principle,  they  resort  to  the 
external  marks.  But  their  hypocrisy,  deception 
or  fraud,  thus  imposed  upon  the  innocent,  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  principles  of  honesty, 
sincerity,  openness,  candor,  and  plainness  of 
dress  and  address,  as  the  fruits  of  vital  adher- 
ence to  "doing  justly,  and  walking  humbly." 

The  same  mechanic  was  asked  to  join  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  parade,  intended  to  be  displayed 
on  the  day  called  Washington's  centennial  birth- 
day. He  refused  to  attend  the  meeting  of  his 
craft,  alleging  that  he  did  not  approve  the  mea- 
sure. On  being  asked  his  reason  for  this  singu- 
larity, he  said  he  was  a  piece  of  a  Quaker.  He 


was  then  requested  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition.  This  he  declined,  by  ad- 
verting to  his  own  debts  and  engagements,  which 
ought  first  to  be  attended  to.  Thus,  honesty 
and  punctuality  triumphed  over  the  temptation 
to  ostentatious  parade,  and  expensive  vanity. 

On  being  asked  whether  he  thought  the  appli- 
cation to  join  in  the  procession  would  have  been 
made  to  him,  if  he  had  worn  a  plain  coat ;  he 
said  "  no — he  was  pretty  certain  it  would  not." 

This  being  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that  a  plain 
dress  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  tempta- 
tions to  folly,  to  vice,  and  to  many  evils  arising 
from  evil  communications,  which  at  this  day 
mournfully  corrupt  good  manners,  and  tend  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  our  social,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious institutions.  If  a  plain  dress  is  forbidding 
to  the  enticements  to  evil,  how  important  it  is 
to  an  innocent  mind  to  keep  such  a  hedge  about 
it !  If  we  guard  against  the  first  outlets  to  ini- 
quity, the  possession  of  virtuous  principles  and 
habits  becomes  more  secure. — Friend's  Miscel- 
lany. 

For  the  Children. 
THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  ELL  WOOD. 
(Continued  from  page  6.) 

A  young  man  who  lived  in  Buckinghamshire, 
came  on  First-day  to  a  town  called  Chinner,  not 
far  from  the  residence  of  the  Ellwoods,  having 
something  to  say  to  the  minister  of  that  parish. 
Being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  young  man, 
Thomas  went  to  hear  him.  He  stood  in  the  aisle 
before  the  pulpit  all  the  time  of  the  sermon,  not 
speaking  a  word  until  it  was  ended  ;  and  then 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  priest,  of  which  all  that 
Thomas  could  hear  was  "  That  the  prayer  of  the 
wicked  is  abomination  to  the  Lord  :"  and  that 
"  Godheareth  not  sinners."  He  said  more  than 
this,  however,  though  Thomas  did  not  hear  what 
it  was ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  officers, 
who  took  him  before  Walter  Ellwood.  When 
Thomas  found  they  were  going  to  take  him  there, 
he  hastened  home  to  tell  his  father  about  it;  and 
mentioned  that  the  man  behaved  quietly  and 
peaceably,  not  speaking  at  all  until  the  minister 
had  done  preaching ;  and  then  what  he  said  was 
short,  and  delivered  without  any  passion  or  ill 
language. 

Accordingly,  the  officers  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, bringing  the  man  with  them,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  making  a  public  disturbance.  Wal- 
ter Ellwood  asked  them  when  he  spoke  ?  they  an- 
swered, "  when  the  minister  had  concluded."  He 
asked,what  words  he  used :  this  they  could  not  agree 
in.  He  them  asked  if  he  had  used  any  reviling 
language,  and  finding  he  had  not,  he  dismissed 
the  case,  counselling  the  young  man  against  mak- 
ing any  trouble. 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1659,  the  Ellwood  family 
paid  another  visit  to  the  Penningtons.  Walter 
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being  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  withj 
Friends'  principles,  they  stayed  several  days ; 
and  as  a  Friends'  meeting  was  appointed  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  were  invited  to  attend,  which 
they  did.  This  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  hall 
of  an  old  house,  which  once  belonged  to  a  gen- 
tleman, but  was  now  used  as  a  farm-house.  It 
was  named  the  Grove.  Here  were  several 
Friends,  but  none  spoke  except  Edward  Burrough. 
Thomas  Ellwood  was  sittiug  next  to  him,  and 
drank  in  his  words  with  avidity,  for  they  not 
only  reached  his  understanding,  but  warmed  his 
heart.  After  the  meeting  concluded  Edward 
Burrough  went  home  with  the  Penningtons.  The 
evenings  were  long;  and  the  servants  of  the 
family,  being  Friends,  were  called  in,  and  after 
sitting  a  while  in  silence,  Edward  Burrough 
spoke  again.  But  Walter  Ellwood  not  agreeing 
with  him,  raised  some  objections.  James  Naylor, 
who  was  there,  then  took  the  subject  up,  and 
spoke  with  such  a  clear  understanding  of  it,  that 
Walter  had  nothing  more  to  say.  James  and 
Edward  then  gently  dropped  the  argument, 
and  they  all  withdrew  to  their  respective  cham- 
bers. 

In  the  morning,  Thomas,  his  father  and 
younger  sister  prepared  to  return  home  :  the  older 
one  (for  he  had  two)  had  gone  on  to  London  from 
the  Penningtons.  All  the  way,  Thomas,  who 
rode  behind  the  coach  on  horseback,  could  hear 
his  father  and  sister  conversing  pleasantly  toge- 
ther, but  he  could  not  join  with  them,  for  his 
heart  felt  sad  and  very  heavy,  though  he  knew 
not  what  ailed  him.  They  reached  home  that 
night ;  and  next  day  Thomas  went  to  hear  the 
minister  at  Chinner  preach ;  the  last  time, 
as  he  says,  he  ever  went  to  hear  a  salaried  min- 
ister. 

He  now  felt  very  desirous  of  attending  a 
Friends'  meeting,  and  got  his  father's  man  to  in- 
quire if  there  was  any  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
heard  of  one  about  seven  miles  off,  which  Thomas 
concluded  to  attend  :  but  as  he  did  not  like  to  be 
seen  going  to  a  Friends'  meeting,  he  took  his 
greyhound  with  him,  as  if  he  went  out  coursing. 

When  he  came  to  the  place,  and  had  put  his 
horse  up  at  an  inn,  he  was  at  a  loss  where  to  go ; 
and  not  wishing  to  inquire  at  the  inn,  he  went 
into  the  street.    Here  he  had  not  been  long  be- 
fore he  saw  a  man  riding  up,  that  he  remembered 
having  met  at  Isaac  Pennington's,  and  followed 
him,  concluding  he  was  going  to  meeting,  as 
indeed  he  was.    Thomas  followed  him  into  the 
house,  and  sat  down  on  the  first  empty  chair  he 
came  to;  some  of  them  looking  at  him,  for  he' 
was  fashionably  dressed,  and  had  his  sword  by 
his  side.    .    .    .    .    .    .    Samuel  Thornton, 

who  was  present,  spoke,  and  his  words  were  very 
suitable  to  Thomas's  case,  so  that  he  felt  as  if 
they  were  directed  to  him.  When  the  meeting 
was  over,  he  got  his  horse  and  hurried  home,  so 
that  his  father  might  not  notice  his  absence. 


This  last  meeting  confirmed  the  feelings 
awakened  at  the  first,  and  he  became  sensible 
that  he  too  had  a  place  to  fill,  an  allotted  part  to 
perform.  His  general  trouble  and  confusion  be- 
ginning to  wear  off,  he  saw  that  though  he  had 
mercifully  been  preserved  from  many  evil  things, 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  hitherto  ruled  in 
him,  and  led  him  into  pride,  vanity,  superfluity, 
and  flattery.  Now  he  found  he  must  not  only 
abstain  from  indulgence  in  these  things,  but 
he  must  bring  his  very  thoughts  into  sub- 
jection ;  knowing  no  guiding  power  save  that 
new  law,  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  He 
felt  he  must  first  "  cease  to  do  evil,"  and  then 
"  learn  to  do  well." 

In  those  days,  such  as  were  called  gentlemen 
dressed  in  lace,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  rings. 
Their  apparel  was  very  gay  and  very  inconveni- 
ent; their  shoes  were  made  with  long  points 
turned  up,  and  fastened  to  the  knee  by  long 
ribbons;  their  clothes  were  trimmed  with  lace, 
their  hair  worn  in  long  ringlets.  These  things,  in 
which  Thomas  had  taken  much  delight,  he  was 
now  forced  to  lay  aside  :  not  that  Friends  adopted 
any  singular  costume  ;  they  retained  that  of  the 
times,  merely  leaving  off  those  parts  which  were 
of  no  use.  The  great  Creator  says,  "  give  me  thy 
heart,"  and  if  we  thir^k  we  can  give  him  our  hearts, 
and  yet  give  all  our  attention  to  the  adorning  of 
our  persons,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  impossible. 
If  our  hearts  are  truly  turned  towards  the  Lord, 
it  matters  but  little  how  the  body  is  arrayed,  so 
that  it  is  neat,  clean  and  decent.  When  the 
earlier  Friends  first  associated  together,  persecu- 
tion after  persecution  rolled  upon  them  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  and  to  minds  so  engaged  as 
theirs  must  have  been,  necessary  clothing  and 
necessary  food  must  have  been  all  that  was 
needed. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  mind  unused  to  being  filled 
with  more  important  matter,  to  be  much  occupied 
with  this  comparatively  trivial  subject.  We 
sometimes  find  people  who  value  themselves  upon 
dressing  plainly  even  when  they  wear  costly 
stuffs.  It  appears  to  me  that  sometimes,  when  a 
soul  capable  of  noble  things  becomes  debased  by 
the  love  of  finery,  our  Creator,  willing  to  test  our 
obedience,  requires  us  to  adopt  a  particular  mode 
in  order  to  conviuce  our  own  minds  which 
we  love  best,  our  own  selfish  gratification,  or 
obedience  to  the  intimation  revealed  to  us  from 
above.  If  we  feel  so  convinced,  let  us  at  once 
endeavor  to  crush  all  opposition  to  his  will,  being 
assured  it  is  for  our  own  peace  best  that  we 
should  do  so. 

But  to  return  to  Thomas  Ellwood.  When  he 
divested  himself  of  his  ornaments,  which  his 
father  took,  telling  him  he  would  keep  them  for 
him  until  he  came  to  his  reason  again,  he  found 
there  was  yet  more  for  him  to  give  up — which 
was  his  character  as  a  polite  gentleman. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  bow,  sometimes  sinking 
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on  one  knee,  and  to  use  the  terms  of  "  my  mas- 
ter," "  my  lord,"  "  my  dame,"  "  your  servant," 
and  many  others ;  and  he  who  omitted  them 
was  considered  as  rough  and  ill-bred.  Thomas 
being  no  man's  servant,  could  no  longer  imply 
be  was,  without  violating  the  truth.  And  these 
principles  made  the  Friends  different  in  dress 
and  address  from  any  other  persuasion  whatever. 
Thomas  felt  that  he  could  do  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him,  except  change  his  manner  towards 
his  father  :  yet  he  had  learned  there  was  one 
nearer  and  dearer  than  even  his  father,  and  for 
his  sake  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  gospel  plough, 
and  should  he  now  turn  back  ? 

While  his  mind  was  in  this  state,  his  father 
sent  him  to  Oxford  to  attend  to  some  business 
for  him,  and  to  bring  him  an  account  of  what 
was  going  on  there.  Thomas  felt  it  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  go,  as  he  should  meet  with 
many  of  his  young  comrades  there.  But  as  he 
had  never  resisted  his  father's  will,  he  could  not 
do  so  now.  So  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  ex- 
cuse •  but  ordering  his  horse  to  be  got  ready  very 
early  in  the  morning,  he  went  to  bed.  Here  as 
he  lay  upon  his  pillow  there  was  a  great  struggle 
in  his  breast.  He  began  to  think  how  he  should 
behave  in  court,  and  how  he  should  dispatch  the 
business  upon  which  his  father  sent  him.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  many  gentle- 
men there,  and  to  be  very  merry  with  them ; 
now  he  could  not  pull  off  his  hat, — he  could  not 
bow,  nor  could  he  address  them  in  the  customary 
manner.  He  therefore  prayed  earnestly  that  he 
might  be  preserved  through  all  the  temptations 
of  the  day,  and  his  mind  becoming  more  easy, 
he  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  felt  calm  and  quiet,  yet 
afraid  he  should  say  something  he  ought  not ; 
for  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  complimentary 
phrases  without  any  meaning,  that  it  was  much 
more  easy  to  say  them  than  to  remain  quiet.  As 
he  rode  along,  he  prayed  again,  "  Oh  my  G-od, 
preserve  me  faithful,  whatever  may  befall  me. 
Suffer  me  not  to  be  drawn  into  evil,  how  much 
soever  scorn  and  contempt  may  be  cast  upon 
me.5' 

When  he  arrived  at  Oxford,  he  put  up  his 
horse,  and  went  directly  to  the  hall  where  the 
sessions  were  held,  and  had  been  there  but  a 
short  time,  before  a  little  group  of  his  acquaint- 
ance seeing  him,  came  up  to  speak  to  him.  One 
of  these  was  a  scholar  in  his  gown,  another  a  sur- 
geon of  the  city,  the  third  a  country  gentleman 
whom  Thomas  had  long  known.  When  these 
came  up,  they  all  saluted  him  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, pulling  off  their  hats,  bowing  and  saying 
*•  your  humble  servants,  sir,"  expecting,  no  doubt, 
that  he  would  do  the  same.  But  when  they 
saw  him  standing  still,  moving  neither  cap  nor 
knee,  they  looked  at  each  other,  much  surprised 
and  without  speaking.  At  length  the  surgeon, 
who  stood  near  him,  clapped  his  hand  upon  his , 


shoulder,  and  smiling,  said,  "  What !  Tom  a 
Quaker?"  To  which  he  readily  and  cheerfully 
answered,  "  Yes,  a  Quaker 5"  and  as  the  words 
passed  from  his  mouth,  he  felt  great  joy  spring 
up  in  his  heart  that  he  had  strength  given  him 
to  confess  himself  one  of  those  despised  people. 
They  stayed  not  long,  but  taking  their  leave  in 
the  same  ceremonious  manner,  departed. 

After  they  were  gone,  he  walked  about  the  hall, 
and  went  up  nearer  the  court,  to  observe  what 
justices  were  on  the  bench,  and  what  business 
they  had  before  them.  He  went  in  fear,  not  of 
what  they  would  or  could  do  to  him,  but  lest  he 
should  be  surprised  into  saying  something  which 
he  ought  not.  It  was  not  long  before  the  court 
adjourned  for  dinner,  and  that  time  Thomas  took 
to  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  room  where  he  was,  the  clerk  met 
and  saluted  him,  and  though  he  appeared  some- 
what startled  at  Thomas's  carriage  and  behaviour, 
he  made  no  remark,  but  behaved  very  respect- 
fully to  him. 

xifter concluding  his  father's  business,  he  with- 
drew, intending  to  return  home.  But  on  look- 
ing into  the  street,  from  the  inn  where  he  had 
left  his  horse,  he  saw  three  justices  standing  in 
the  way  where  he  was  to  ride;  and  this  brought 
afresh  concern  upon  him.  He  was  pretty  sure 
they  would  stop  him  to  inquire  about  his  father, 
and  feared  they  would  not  let  him  off.  This 
doubting  led  him  to  contriving  how  he  should  go 
out  without  being  seen,  and  as  he  knew  the  city 
pretty  well,  he  thought  of  a  back  way.  Yet  this 
did  not  seem  right,  and  he  stood  a  good  while, 
hoping  the  justices  would  walk  off,  but  they  still 
continued  there.  At  last,  he  persuaded  himself 
to  go  the  back  way,  which  brought  much  trouble 
and  grief  on  him,  because  he  shunned  the  cross. 
He  then  felt  willing  to  yield  in  all  things,  except 
bis  deportment  towards  his  father,  and  thought 
it  might  be  right  to  make  a  difference  between 
him  and  other  men  in  this  respect.  So  when  he 
came  home,  he  went  to  his  father  bareheaded,  to 
give  him  an  account  of  his  business,  and,  behav- 
ing as  usual,  Walter  found  no  fault  with  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THREE  GOLDEN  THREADS. 

To  repress  a  harsh  answer,  to  confess  a  fault, 
or  to  stop,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  midst  of  self- 
defence,  in  gentle  submission,  sometimes  requires 
a  struggle  almost  like  life  and  death  ;  but  these 
three  efforts  are  the  golden  threads  with  which 
domestic  happiness  is  woven.  Once  begin  the 
fabric  with  the  woof,  and  trials  shall  not  break 
or  sorrow  tarnish  it. 


LOVE. 

It  is  the  grand  mistake  of  not  a  few  gifred 
men  in  these  latter  ages,  when  physical  nature 
is  so  much  studied,  to  imagine  that  the  oi^r 
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and  loveliness  of  the  universe,  its  forces,  its  me- 
chanism, its  laws,  its  well  fitted  proportions, 
will  of  themselves  satisfy  the  soul.  It  will  be 
found  that  all  these,  however  fondly  dwelt  on, 
must,  in  the  end,  leave  the  same  melancholy  and 
disappointed  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  noble  man- 
sion doomed  to  remain  forever  tenantless,  unless 
they  lead  on  to  love,  and  such  love  as  can  only 
be  felt  toward  a  living  God. — J.  M.  Cosh. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MO.,  23,  1861. 


A  general  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  a  Boarding 
School,  was  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  accordance 
with  an  invitation  extended  by  the  Committee 
appointed  in  11th  month  last.  Nearly  200 
Friends,  from  within  the  limits  of  all  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  were  in  attendance.  The  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  were  read,  and  the  Friends  there- 
in appointed  to  distribute  the  Address  adopted 
by  the  Conferences  held  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings,  reported 
that  the  service  had  been  attended  to. 

It  appeared  from  the  reports  that  Conferences 
had  been  held  within  the  limits  of  some  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  in  which  the  Address  was 
read,  and  delegates  were  appointed  by  Minute 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  members,  and 
some  Friends  from  within  the  limits  of  all  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  present,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  proceedings.  It  was  also  stated 
that,  in  some  neighborhoods,  subscriptions  for 
the  object  had  been  entered  into.  Satisfactory 
evidence  was  afforded  that  a  deep  interest  in 
this  important  concern  .was  felt  by  many  of  our 
members,  and  extracts  were  read  from  letters  of 
Friends  belonging  to  Baltimore  and  New  York 
Yearly  Meetings,  bearing  similar  testimony. 

The  present  political  and  financial  difficulties 
have  prevented,  in  many  neighborhoods,  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  collect  the  necessary  funds,  but 
it  was  believed  the  time  had  now  arrived  to 
enter  with  zeal  into  the  work.  Subscription 
papers,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  joint 
Conference,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Friends 
from  each  section  for  distribution  among  the 
members  of  the  several  Quarterly  and  Monthly 


Meetings,  and  the  Half  Year's  Meeting  at  Fish- 
ing Creek,  and  they  are  expected  to  report  to 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Conference  to  be 
held  on  Third-day  evening,  14th  of  5th  month 
next,  at  8  o'clock — the  week  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  general  interest  felt  in  this  subject  has 
induced  us  to  furnish  this  information,  and  we 
shall  welcome  to  our  columns  any  communica- 
tions from  Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings 
which  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
concern  within  their  limits. 

We  append  a  copy  of  the  subscription  pa- 
per : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Friends' 
Boarding  School,  where  our  youth  may  re- 
ceive a  liberal  and  guarded  education,  under  the 
care  of  members  of  the  Society  ;  where  teachers 
can  be  educated  and  properly  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  Schools  in  Friends'  neighborhoods  ; 
and  where  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
circumstances  require  them  to  be  sent  from 
home,  may  be  educated  at  a  moderate  expense, 
on  the  general  plan  indicated  in  the  ' Address' 
issued  by  members  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  we,  the 
subscribers,  agree,  and  hereby  bind  ourselves, 
our  executors  and  administrators,  to  pay  the 
sums  opposite  to  our  respective  names ;  five 
dollars  per  share  of  twenty- five  dollars  each 
to  be  paid  when  seventy  five  thousand  dol- 
lars shall  be  reliably  subscribed  and  the  Asso- 
ciation is  organized,  and  five  dollars  per  share 
every  six  months  thereafter  until  the  whole  is 


Pew 
V:. 


We  would  suggest  to  our  correspondents  to 
retain  copies  of  the  manuscripts  they  wish  to 
preserve,  as  it  involves  too  much  labor  for  the 
publisher  to  return  them. 


Married, — With  the  approbation  of  Shapaqua 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  John  Jay, 
Quinby,  North  Castle,  West  Chester  County,  N.  Y.T 
Edward  S.  Qdinby  to  Eliza  F.  Quinby,  daughter  of 
the  late  Isaiah  Quinby. 

 ,  On  the  27th  of  12th  mo,  I860,  with  the 


approbation  of  West  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Mar- 
shall Baily  to  Hannah  Jane  Way,  both  of  Chester 
County,  Pa. 


Died, — Third  mo.  6th,  1861,  James  Bonner,  aged  78 
years,  an  Elder  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Milton,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  the  9th 

of  12th  mo.,  1860,  of  cancer,  Lucy  H  ,  wife  of  Tidde- 
man  Vail,  in  her  65th  year;  a  member  of  Galway 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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Died. — At  the  residence  of  her  son  on  the  21st 
of  Second  mo.,  1861,  Mary  Sleeper,  widow  of  Ne- 
hemiah  Sleeper,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age,  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  11th  mc.  15th, 

1860,  after  a  painful  illness,  Thomas  Hopkins,  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  strongly  impressed  at  an  early  age,  with 
the  great  importance  of  a  religious  life,  and  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  never  ending  eternity.  He  was  led  to  the 
daily  praciice  of  those  Christian  duties  which  enabled 
hira  in  his  last  illness  to  say,  "Although  my  physical 
sufferings  are  very  great,  my  mind  is  tranquil,  and  I 
feel  the  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality. "  His  re- 
mains were  interred  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

 ,  At  Rohrsburg,  2d  mo  24th,  of  typhoid  fever, 

Phillip  Reese,  aged  about  60  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  At  her  husband's  residency  Harford  Co.  Md  • 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Hollingsworth,  in  the  69th 
year  of  her  age;  an  elder  and  member  of  Littlefalls 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  patience  and  submission  with 
which  her  sufferings  were  borne,  were  living  testimo- 
nies of  the  work  of  faith  ;  may  her  example  stimulate 
us  to  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  every  good 
word  and  work. 

 ,  Marshall  Baily,  son  of  Rachel  Baily,  of  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.  He  was  almost  instantly  killed  by  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a  pistol,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
inst.  He  occupied  Wilson's  Mill,  in  East  Nottingham 
township.  In  the  morning  of  that  day,while  loading  an 
Allen's  revolving  pistol,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
at  a  mark,  it  was  prematurely  discharged,  the  ball 
entering  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  right  eye,  passing 
upwards  through  the  head  and  hat,  inflicting  a  fatal 
wound,  and  lodging  in  the  ceiling  above.  He  had  a 
few  minutes  previously  left  the  house  in  company 
with  Walton  Martin,  an  apprentice,  went  into  the 
mill  and  Walton  went  to  the  barn.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard  in  the  mill,  when  upon 
persons  going  in,  he  was  found  nearly  lifeless  on  the 
floor,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after. 

He  was  29  years  of  age  and  was  very  highly  esteem- 
ed. He  leaves  a  young  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  but  a  few  weeks.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  his  mother,  near  Marlborough,  where  his 
funeral  was  attended  on  the  4th  instant  by  a  large 
concourse  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MICROSCOPICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

The  discoveries  which  the  microscope  has  re- 
vealed in  modern  times  have  effected  in  various 
departments  of  science  many  highly  important 
changes,  "  opening  out  entirely  new  paths  of 
scientific  research  and  such  is  the  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  powers  of  this  instru- 
ment have  been  brought,  that  its  revelations 
have  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  a 
world  of  stupendous  wonders,  which,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  had  remained  entirely 
unknown  ;  and  the  more  the  appliances  of  art, 
with  mathematical  precision,  are  brought  to  cor- 
rect errors  hitherto  unnoticed,  still  more  are  new 
objects  presented  calculated  to  excite  astonish- 
meut  and  admiration ;  and  although  absolute 


perfection  in  any  instrument  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  human  skill  is  unattainable,  yet  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  for  the  microscope  a  much 
greater  approximation  to  this  end  is  possible, 
and  that  subsequent  improvements  in  its  powers 
will  doubtless  disclose  yet  undiscovered  creations. 

There  is  no  department  in  Nature  that  does 
not  abound  with  objects  which  will  abundantly 
repay  the  inquirer  in  his  investigations  ;  and  if 
his  mind  is  properly  balanced  in  the  scale  of 
truth,  he  will  find  at  every  step  of  his  progress 
enough  to  awaken  conviction  that  there  is 
throughout  animated  nature  a  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts,  which 
could  only  have  been  conceived  by  that  Mind 
infinite  in  wisdom  and  matchless  in  design.  In 
almost  every  pool  or  stream  of  water  there  is  a 
world  of  animated  forms,  altogether  invisible  to 
the  unassisted  eye,  and  however  perfect  and 
beautiful  this  organ,  yet  when  the  microscope  is 
brought  to  its  aid,  then  is  revealed  the  apparent 
profuseness  of  life,  minute  though  it  be,  sportive 
and  active  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence, in  all  its  novel  and  diversified  forms.  And 
the  question  might  be  propounded,  why  is  this 
diversity  and  immense  profusion  of  life  ?  and  for 
what  benefit  can  these  minute  forms  of  living 
creatures  be,  since  by  our  unaided  vision  we 
should  forever  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  their 
existence?  In  querying  thus,  however,  we  query 
unwisely.  Man  is  a  finite  being — all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  have  a  limited  scope  for  exercise, 
and  are  consequently  able  to  grasp  or  comprehend 
that  only  which  is  within  this  limitation.  The 
whole  phenomena  of  life  is  a  myptery  which  he 
cannot  fathom,  and  although  he  may  trace,  from 
the  most  complex  system  of  organization,  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable,  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  connection  down  to  the  simplest  zoo- 
phyte that  stands  on  the  very  confines  of  the  two 
great  natural  kingdoms,  yet  here  he  must  stop, 
as  he  finds  he  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  in 
which  is  presented  a  difficulty  insurmountable, 
and  his  finite  powers  are  altogether  inadequate  to 
solve  it,  namely,  the  question,  where  begins  ani- 
mal life,  or  where  does  the  vegetable  end  ? 

An  example  may  be  given  to  illustrate  in 
some  degree  the  difficulties  by  which  the  ap- 
proximate determination  of  this  question  is  sur- 
rounded ;  and  information  thus  far  can  only  be 
acquired  by  tracing  the  life-history  of  the  indi- 
vidual throughout  its  successive  stages  of  de- 
velopment. In  some  situations,  particularly  in 
shallow  ponds  of  fresh  water  or  where  the  water 
has  a  very  sluggish  movement,  a  remarkable  ob- 
ject of  a  globular  form  may  be  detected,  which 
to  the  unassisted  eye  appears  to  be  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  glass  jar, 
containing  a  portion  of  the  water  in  which  it 
abounds,  when  held  up  and  viewed  by  transmit- 
ted light,  will  be  found  to  contain  these  objects 
in  such  profusion  as  to  give  the  fluid  an  un- 
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usually  green  color.  This  object,  known  under 
the  name  of  Volvox  globator,  or  "  globe  animal- 
cule," is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  micro- 
scopist,  as  it  seems  to  occupy  a  position  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable,  though  in  no  wise 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  zoophyte.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  to  belong  to  an  order  in- 
cluding the  lowest  types  of  vegetable  existence, 
although,  if  activity  and  continual  rotary  or  roll- 
ing movement  were  evidence  of  animality,  facts 
might  seem  to  contradict  the  theory  of  its  vege- 
table character.  In  many  of  the  lower  forms  of 
vegetation  this  animal-like  movement  is  plainly 
discernible,  and  objects  of  this  class  are  still  re- 
garded by  the  distinguished  microscopist,  Ehren- 
berg,  as  belonging  truly  to  the  animal  kingdom — 
a  view,  however,  which  is  refuted  and  discarded 
by  the  careful  investigations  and  discoveries 
made  by  others  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  Volvox  is  an  object  of  great  beauty  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  and  while  in  a 
healthy  state,  is  observed  to  have  a  sliding  or 
rolling  motion  almost  continually.  The  exter- 
nal covering  is  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent, 
enveloping  a  pellucid  substance  which  is  per- 
vaded throughout  with  reticulated  thread-like 
filaments,  and  containing  several  (sometimes 
many)  green  spots  or  nuclei,  varying  in  size, 
which  under  a  high  magnifying  power  exhibit 
much  the  same  appearance  as  the  other  parts. 
I  give  but  a  cursory  notice  of  this  interesting 
organism,  referring  the  reader  to  the  admirable 
and  elaborate  account  by  Carpenter,  in  his  work 
"  On  the  Microscope  and  its  Revelations."  Not- 
withstanding the  characters  of  this  anomalous 
form  of  life  have  been  faithfully  studied,  and 
many  interesting  results  obtained  respecting  its 
life-history,  it  still  seems  to  be,  by  some  distin- 
guished naturalists,  a  question  yet  undetermined, 
whether  enough  has  really  been  established,  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory,  to  place  beyond  doubt  the 
presumptive  evidence  that  it  possesses  an  organi- 
zation in  strict  conformity  with  the  characters 
peculiar  to  all  those  minute  and  simple  forms  of 
vegetable  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  myriads  of  minute  organized  forms  to 
which  I  have  but  briefly  referred,  have  doubtless 
an  important  work  assigned  them;  and  although 
their  individual  labors  may  indeed  be  minute 
beyond  our  conceptions,  yet  in  the  aggregate 
they  may  be  vast  and  efficient  in  subserving 
great  and  important  ends  in  the  grand  economy 
of  nature;  and  in  presenting  the  subject  in  this 
light,  many  illustrations  might  be  adduced  from 
microscopical  research,  leading  the  mind  to  ra- 
tional conclusions,  whereby  it  fails  not  to  per- 
ceive beauty,  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the 
wise  arrangements  of  nature,  that  He  who  insti- 
tuted these  arrangements  hath  formed  nothing 
in  vain,  and  that  the  evidences  of  his  goodness 
are  impressed  upon  all  his  works.  H.  J. 

Westchester,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  11,  1861. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Having  been  permitted  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter  written  a  few  weeks 
since  in  reply  to  the  query  of  what  the  writer 
thought  of  our  present  national  difficulties,  I  feel 
a  liberty,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 
author,  to  send  it  to  you,  believing  that  mauy  of 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  T. 

3mo.  12tb,  1860. 

"  I  feel  somewhat  unable  to  say  much  'in  re- 
gard to  our  present  national  troubles/  not  having 
read  the  newspapers,  since  early  in  10th  month 
last.  *  *  *  Being  desirous  of  cultivating  peaceful 
feelings  towards  all  my  fellow  creatures,  accounts 
of  strife  and  contention,  crimination  and  re-crim- 
ination, with  which  our  political  journals 
were  so  abundantly  teeming,  were  neither  in- 
structive nor  gratifying,  but  rather  depressing 
and  painful,  and  I  felt  privileged  to  decline  read- 
ing them  while  such  a  state  of  things  continued. 
I  intend,  however,  to  read  Lincoln's  inaugural 
address,  which  I  hope  may  breathe  the  language 
of  the  true  patriot  and  conservative  statesman. 

I  have  a  full  belief  that  we  are  in  a  world  over 
which  there  is  a  holy  and  omnipotent  moral 
Governor,  a  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings, 
and  I  think  He  is  about  to  cause  His  power  to 
be  felt  among  us,  and  His  attributes  and  agency 
more  generally  acknowledged.  As  a  nation  we 
have  experienced  unexampled  prosperity.  This, 
instead  of  filling  our  hearts  with  gratitude  and 
humility  as  it  should  have  done,  has  filled  them 
with  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  holding  in  derision 
the  idea  that  there  is  any  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

Now  there  are  some  deep  and  dark  national 
sins  for  which  we  have  to  settle.  The  iniquitous 
manner  in  which  Texas  was  wrested  from  Mexi- 
co, the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory 
previously  free,  the  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
national  bearing  manifested  towards  foreign 
countries,  the  vast  amount  of  corruption  and  fraud 
developed  by  the  Congress  investigating  com- 
mittees of  last  session  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  Government,  constitute  a  catalogue  of 
crimes  so  long  and  fearful  and  with  a  constant 
increase  too,  that  remembering  God  is  just,  and 
these  must  all  be  accounted  for,  it  is  in  my  view 
to  be  regarded  as  rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
than  otherwise,  that  we  are  so  soon  arrested  in 
our  downward  career.  As  our  goverment  was 
being  adminstered,  and  with  its  tendencies,  it  was 
not  worth  preserving.  Bad  men  (politically) 
had  too  generally  obtained  the  control  of  things, 
and  had  become  so  strongly  fortified  in  power, 
that  they  could  not  be  removed,  seemingly, 
without  a  convulsion.  Such  men  can  produce 
ruin,  but  they  cannot  repair  it.  There  is  still  a 
vast  number  of  good  men  and  true,  in  our  coun- 
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try ;  but  they  have  been  kept  down  by  the  ac- 
tors in  the  foul  political  game  that  has  been 
playing.  These  will  now  rise  into  prominence, 
and  be  called  into  our  national  and  State  Coun- 
cils, to  repair  the  wreck  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  mal-administration,  while  the  chief  au- 
thors of  t  hese  disasters  will  sink  into  insignificance 
and  infamy.  We  will  in  all  probability  have  to 
endure  some  suffering  first,  perhaps  a  good  deal; 
but  suffering  wisely  consequent  upon  evil  doing, 
and  designed  for  our  improvement,  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  believe,  will  fall  undeservedly  on  too 
few  of  us.  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share.  Much 
as  many  of  us  were  opposed  to  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  the  attendant  acquisition  of  Texas 
and  California,  we  had  too  generally  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  injustice,  and  permitted  our  con- 
sciences to  be  soothed  by  the  prosperity  induced 
by  the  millions  of  gold  annually  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  country.  But  Grod  does  not  forget. 
A  great  and  wilful  wrong,  by  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring  suffering; 
and  the  more  speedily  this  succeeds  the  wrong 
that  produced  it,  the  greater  is  the  ground  for 
hope  of  the  purifying  and  salutary  influence  it 
is  designed  and  calculated  to  produce. 

I  believe  there  is  sufficient  health  in  the  body 
of  the  nation  to  sustain  the  malady,  awful  as  it 
is,  that  has  been  permitted  to  be  engendered,  and 
be  restored  again  to  vigorous  health,  with  an  in- 
crease of  wisdom  and  experience  from  what  it 
has  suffered,  that  will  warn  it  to  guard  vigilant- 
ly against  a  similar  infection  in  future." 


A  FABLE. 

*'If  a  man  die,  shall  he  lire  again?  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come." 
Job  xiv.  14. 

"  Let  me  hire  you  as  a  nurse  for  my  poor  chil- 
dren/' said  a  butterfly  to  a  quiet  caterpillar,  who 
was  strolling  along  a  cabbage  leaf  in  her  odd, 
lumbering  way.  See  these  little  eggs,"  con- 
tinued the  butterfly.  "  I  dont  know  how  long  it 
will  be  before  they  come  to  life,  and  I  feel  very 
sick  and  poorly ;  if  I  should  die,  who  will  take 
care  of  my  poor  baby  butterflies  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Will  you,  kind,  mild,  green  caterpillar?  But 
you  must  mind  what  you  give  them  to  eat,  cater- 
pillar ;  they  cannot  of  course  live  on  your  rough 
food.  You  must  give  them  early  dew  and  honey 
from  the  flowers ;  and  you  must  let  them  fly 
about  only  a  little  at  first,  for  of  course  one  can- 
not expect  them  to  use  their  wings  properly  all 
at  once.  Dear  me  !  it  is  a  sad  pity  you  cannot 
fly  yourself.  But  I  have  no  time  to  look  for  an- 
other nurse  now,  so  you  will  do  your  best,  I  hope. 
Dear!  Dear!  I  cannot  think  what  made  me 
come  and  lay  my  eggs  on  a  cabbage-leaf !  What 
a  place  for  young  butterflies  to  be  born  upon ! 
Still  you  will  be  kind,  will  you  not,  to  the  poor 
little  cnes?    Here  take  this  gold  dust  from  my 


wings  as  a  reward.  Oh  !  how  dizzy  I  am  !  Cat- 
erpillar, you  will  remember  about  the  food" — 

And  with  these  words  the  butterfly  closed  her 
eyes  and  died  ;  and  the  green  caterpillar,  who 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  saying  yes  or  no  to 
the  request,  was  left  standing  alone  by  the  side 
of  the  butterfly's  eggs. 

"A  pretty  nurse  she  has  chosen,  indeed,  poor 
lady  !"  exclaimed  she  ;  "  and  a  pretty  business  I 
have  in  hand  !  Why  her  senses  must  have  left 
her,  or  she  never  would  have  asked  a  poor  crawl- 
ing creature  like  me  to  bring  up  her  dainty  little 
ones.  Much  they  will  mind  me,  truly,  when 
they  feel  the  gay  wings  on  their  backs  and  can 
fly  away  out  of  my  sight  whenever  they  choose  ! 
Ah !  how  silly  some  poor  people  are,  in  spite  of 
their  painted  clothes,  and  the  gold  dust  on  their 
wings  I" 

However,  the  butterfly  was  dead,  and  there  lay 
the  eggs  on  the  cabbage-leaf,  and  the  green  cat- 
erpillar had  a  kind  heart,  so  resolved  to  do  her 
best.  But  she  got  no  sleep  that  night,  she  was 
so  very  anxious.  She  made  her  back  quite  ache 
by  walking  all  night  long  round  her  young  char- 
ges for  fear  any  harm  should  happen  to  them ; 
and  in  the  morning  says  she  to  herself:  "  Two 
heads  are  better  than  one  ;  I  will  consult  some 
wise  animal  upon  the  matter  and  get  advice. 
How  should  a  poor  crawling  caterpillar  like  me 
know  what  to  do  without  consulting  my  betters  V 

But  still  there  was  a  difficulty  ;  whom  should 
the  caterpillar  consult  ?  There  was  the  shaggy 
dog  who  sometimes  came  into  the  garden.  But 
he  was  so  rough  !  He  would  most  likely  whisk 
all  the  eggs  off  the  cabbage-leaf  with  one  brush 
of  his  tail  if  she  called  him  nearer  to  talk  to 
him,  and  then  she  should  never  forgive  herself. 
There  was  the  tom-cat,  to  be  sure,  who  would 
sometimes  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree  ;  bask- 
ing himself  and  warming  his  fur  in  the  sunshine ; 
but  he  was  so  selfish  and  indifferent,  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
think  about  the  butterfly's  eggs. 

"  I  wonder  which  is  the  wisest  of  all  the  ani- 
mals I  know,"  sighed  the  caterpillar  in  great 
distress  ;  and  she  thought  and  thought  till  at 
last  she  thought  of  the  lark,  and  she  fancied 
that  because  he  went  up  so  high,  and  nobody 
knew  where  he  went  to,  he  must  be  very  clever, 
and  know  a  great  deal;  for  to  go  up  very  high, 
which  she  could  never  do,  was  the  caterpillar's 
idea  of  perfect  glory. 

Now  in  the  neighboring  cornfield  there  lived 
a  lark,  and  the  caterpillar  sent  a  message  to  him 
to  beg  him  to  come  and  talk  to  her: — and  when 
he  came,  she  told  him  all  her  difficulties,  and  asked 
him  what  she  was  to  do  to  feed  and  rear  the  little 
creatures  so  different  from  herself.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  enquire,  and  hear  something 
about  it  next  time  you  go  up  so  high,"  observed 
the  caterpillar  timidly. 

The  lark  said,  "  perhaps  he  should,"  but  he 
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did  not  satisfy  her  curiosity  any  further.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  went  singing  upwards 
into  the  bright,  blue  sky  !  By  degrees  his  voice 
died  away  in  the  distance,  till  the  green  caterpil- 
lar could  not  hear  a  sound.  It  is  nothing  to  say 
she  could  not  see  him,  for,  poor  thing,  she  never 
could  see  far  at  any  time,  and  had  difficulty  in 
looking  upwards  at  all,  even  when  she  reared 
herself  up  most  carefully,  which  she  did  now  ; 
hut  it  was  of  no  use,  so  she  dropt  upon  her  legs 
again,  and  resumed  her  walk  round  the  butter- 
fly's eggs,  mumbling  her  bit  of  cabbage-leaf  now 
and  then  as  she  moved  about. 

"What  a  time  the  lark  has  been  gone,"  she 
cried  at  last,  "  I  wonder  where  he  is  just  now  ?  I 
would  give  all  my  legs  to  know  !  He  must  have 
flown  up  higher  than  usual  this  time  I  do  think." 
How  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is  he  goes 
to,  and  what  he  hears  in  that  curious,  blue  sky  ! 
He  always  sings  in  going  up  and  coming  down, 
but  he  never  lets  any  secret  out.  He  is  very, 
very  close  ! ' 

And  the  green  caterpillar  took  another  turn 
round  the  butterfly's  eggs. 

At  last  the  lark's  voice  began  to  be  heard 
again.  The  caterpillar  almost  jumped  for  joy, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  saw  her  friend 
descending  and  hovering  over  the  cabbage  bed. 

"  News,  news,  glorious  news,  friend  caterpil- 
lar !"  sung  the  lark,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  you 
won't  believe  me  !" 

"  I  believe  every  thing  I  am  told,"  observed 
the  caterpillar  hastily. 

11  Well,  then  first  of  all  I  will  tell  you  what 
these  little  creatures  are  to  eat,"  and  the  lark 
nodded  his  beak  towards  the  eggs.  "  What  do 
you  think  it  is  to  be  ?  Guess." 

"Dew  and  honey  out  of  flowers  I  am  afraid," 
said  the  caterpillar. 

"  No  such  thing,  old  lady  !  Something  you 
can  get  at  quite  easily." 

"  I  can  get  at  nothing  quite  easily  but  cabbage 
leaves,"  murmured  the  caterpillar. 

"  Excellent,  my  good  friend,"  cried  the  lark 
exultingly;  you  have  found  it  out — you  are  to 
feed  them  with  cabbage-leaves." 

Never,"  said  the  caterpillar  indignantly." 
"It  was  their  dying  mother's  last  request  that  I 
should  do  no  such  thing." 

u  Their  dying  mother  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter,"  persisted  the  lark.  "  But  why  do  you 
ask  me,  and  then  disbelieve  what  I  say  ?  You 
have  neither  faith  nor  trust." 

"0  !  I  believe  every  thing  I  am  told,"  said 
the  caterpillar. 

"  Nay,  but  you  do  not,"  replied  the  lark;  "  you 
won't  even  believe  me  about  the  food,  yet  that  is 
but  the  beginning  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you. 
Why,  caterpillar,  what  do  you  think  these  little 
eggs  will  turn  out  to  be?" 

"  Butterflies  to  be  sure,"  said  the  caterpillar. 

"  Caterpillars,"  sung  the  lark,  "  and  you'll  find 


it  out  in  time  and  the  lark  flew  away,  for  he 
did  not  want  to  stay  and  contest  the  point  with 
his  friend. 

4<  I  thought  the  lark  had  been  wise  and  kind," 
observed  the  mild,  green  caterpillar,  once  more 
beginning  to  walk  round  the  eggs,  "but  I  find  he 
is  foolish  and  saucy  instead.  Perhaps  he  went 
up  too  high  this  time.  And  it  is  a  pity  when 
people  who  soar  so  high  are  silly  and  rude  never- 
theless !  Dear !  I  still  wonder  who  he  sees 
and  what  he  does  up  yonder  !" 

"  I  would  tell  you,  if  you  would  believe  me," 
said  the  lark  descending  once  more. 

u  I  believe  every  thing  I  am  told  !"  reiterated 
the  caterpillar,  with  as  grave  a  face  as  if  it  were 
a  fact. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,  something  else  !"  cried 
the  lark  ;  "  for  the  best  of  my  news  remains  be- 
hind j  you  will  one  day  be  a  butterfly  yourself." 

"  Wretched  bird  !"  exclaimed  the  caterpillar, 
"  you  jest  with  my  inferiority — now  you  are 
cruel  as  well  as  foolish.  Go  away  !  I  will 
ask  your  advice  no  more." 

"  I  told  you,  you  would  not  believe  me,"  cried 
the  lark,  nettled  in  his  turn. 

"  I  believe  every  thing  I  am  told,"  persisted 
the  caterpillar,  "  that  is,"  and  she  hesitated, 
"  every  thing  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  believe. 
But  to  tell  me  that  butterfly's  eggs  are  caterpil- 
lars, and  that  caterpillars  leave  off  crawling,  get 
wings,  and  become  butterflies  ! — Lark  !  you  are 
too  wise  yourself,  to  believe  these  things,  for  you 
know  it  is  impossible  !" 

"  I  know  no  such  thing,"  said  the  lark,  warm- 
ly, 11  whether  I  hover  over  the  cornfields  of  earth, 
or  go  up  into  the  depths  of  the  sky,  I  see  so 
many  wonderful  things,  I  know  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  more.  01  caterpillar  I 
it  is  because  you  never  get  beyond  your  cabbage 
leaf  you  call  anything  impossible." 

u  Nonsense !"  shouted  the  caterpillar,  "  I 
know  what  is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible, 
according  to  my  experience  and  capacity  as  well 
as  you  do.  Look  at  my  long  green  body  and 
these  endless  legs,  and  then  talk  to  me  about 
having  wings,  and  a  painted  feathery  coat ! 
Fool!"  • 

"  And  fool  you !  you  would-be  wise  caterpillar  j" 
cried  the  indignant  lark.  "  Fool !  to  attempt  to 
reason  about  what  you  cannot  understand.  Do 
you  not  hear  how  my  song  swells  with  rejoicing 
as  I  soar  upward  to  the  mysterious  wonder-world 
above  !  0 !  Caterpillar  !  what  comes  to  you 
from  thence  receive  as  I  do,  upon  trust." 

"That  is  what  you  call"— "  Faith,"  inter- 
rupted the  lark. 

"  How  am  I  to  learn  faith  ?"  asked  the  cater- 
pillar. At  that  moment  she  felt  something  at 
her  side  ;  she  looked  round  ;  eight  or  ten  little 
green  caterpillars  were  moving  about,  and  had 
already  made  the  show  of  a  hole  in  the  cabbage 
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leaf.  They  had  broken  from  the  butterfly's 
eggs ! 

Shame  and  amazement  filled  our  green  friend's 
heart,  but  joy  soon  followed  :  for  as  the  first 
wonder  was  possible,  the  second  might  be  so  too  ! 
"  Teach  me  your  lesson  !"  lark,  "  she  would 
say  ;"  and  the  lark  sang  to  her  of  the  wonders 
below  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens  above.  And 
the  caterpillar  talked  all  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
her  relatives  of  the  time  when  she  would  be  a 
butterfly  ! 

But  none  of  them  believed  her.  She  never- 
theless had  learned  the  lark's  lesson  of  faith  j 
and  when  she  was  going  into  her  chrysalis  grave 
she  said,  "  I  shall  some  day  bo  a  butterfly  I" 

But  her  relations  thought  her  head  was  wan- 
dering, and  said    poor  thing  !" 

And  when  she  was  a  butterfly  and  was  going 
to  die  again  she  said  : — 

"  I  have  known  many  wonders  ;  I  have  faith, 
I  can  trust  even  now  for  what  shall  come  next." 
— 'Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal. 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

BY  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 

I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 

Sweep  through  the  marble  halls  ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls  ; 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o?er  me  from  above  ; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air, 

My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

0  holy  Night ;  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before  ; 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace  !  Peace  !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer ; 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best-beloved  Night. 


THE  INSECT  WORLD. 

Professor  Agassiz  says,  that  more  than  a  life- 
time would  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious species  of  insects  and  describe  their  ap- 
pearance. Meiger,  a  German,  collected  and  de- 
scribed six  hundred  species  of  flies,  which  he 
collected  in  a  district  of  ten  miles  circumference. 
There  have  been  collected  in  Europe  twenty 
thousand  species  of  insects  preying  on  wheat. 
In  Berlin,  two  Professors  are  engaged  in  col- 
lecting, observing  and  describing  insects  and 


their  habits,  and  already  they  have  published 
five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects  which  attack 
forest  trees. 


HAVE  LIVE  FROGS  AND  TOADS  EVER  BEEN 
FOUND  IN  SOLID  STONE  ? 

An  opinion  has  long  been  prevalent,  that  frogs 
and  toads  are  often  found  alive  in  solid  rock  at  a 
great  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
statements  of  many  popular  writers  on  natural 
history  have  tended  very  much  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  They  have  detailed  a  number  of  ap- 
parently well-attested  instances  of  this  kind,  and 
declared  that,  however  improbable  they  might 
appear  to  be,  they  could  not  resist  the  creditable 
evidence  by  which  they  were  supported.  Para- 
graphs are  constantly  occurring  in  the  news- 
papers, recording  fresh  instances  of  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  20th  of  July 
last,  two  cases  were  inserted  in  the  Dumfries 
Courier — the  one  of  a  frog  of  an  extraordinary 
size  having  been  found  at  Ingleton  coal  works, 
at  the  depth  of  368  feet;  and  the  other  of  a 
toad,  dug  from  the  solid  stone,  80  feet  from  the 
surface,  within  a  tunnel  then  in  the  course  of 
formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor.  The 
nature  of  the  animals  themselves  seems  also  to 
favor  this  belief.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  the  winter, 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  living  a  long  period 
without  either  food  or  air.  The  consequence  hns 
been,  that  people  in  general  seem  to  give  implicit 
credence  to  every  statement  on  this  subject,  and 
are  no  more  disposed  to  call  it  in  question  than 
to  discredit  the  best  established  physical  or  his- 
torical fact.  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
general  opinion  and  the  great  names  by  which  it 
is  supported,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  regarding  it  altogether 
as  a  gross  popular  delusion.  In  order  to  prove 
this  assertion,  let  attention  be  first  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  on  the  authority  of  which, 
instances  of  this  supposed  phenomenon  have 
been  published  to  the  world.  Most  of  the  cases 
detailed  by  natural  historians  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  foreign  countries,  and  at  a  remote 
period ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  now 
to  verify  them,  and  it  is  even  no  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  of  those  recorded  in 
newspapers.  Very  rarely  are  these  accounts 
vouched  for  by  the  name  of  any  responsible  per- 
son who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  alleged 
fact,  and  of  whom  due  inquiries  might  be  made. 
In  general,  the  designation  of  some  obscure 
quarry  or  coal-pit  is  only  given,  the  exact  locality 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Great  pains 
have,  however,  been  taken  by  not  a  few  scientific 
men  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  has  been  a  thorough  convic- 
tion on  their  minds,  that  the  whole  of  the  re- 
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corded  cases  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
are  utterly  fallacious  and  unfounded. 

In  illustration  of  this,  reference  may  be  briefly 
made  to  two  or  three  cases  which  were  subjected 
to  a  searching  investigation  by  a  gentleman  of 
Edinburgh.  About  three  vears  ago,  a  para- 
graph appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newpaper,  af- 
firming that  a  live  toad  had  been  found  imbedaed 
in  the  limestone  of  Burdiehouse  Quarry,  situated 
about  four  miles  south  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
This  gentleman  went  instantly  to  the  spot,  and 
inquired  of  the  workmen  if  they  had  recently 
discovered  a  live  toad  in  the  limestone.  They 
answered  that  they  had  neither  found  it  nor  seen 
it  themselves,  but  they  had  been  told  that  a  mass 
of  limestone  had  fallen  from  a  cart  while  pro- 
ceeding along  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
that  a  live  toad  had  been  found  among  the  frag- 
ments on  the  ground.  No  cavity,  so  far  as  they 
had  heard,  had  been  seen  in  which  the  animal 
had  been  inclosed,  and  they  were  inclined  to 
think  with  the  gentleman,  that  the  existence  of 
a  live  toad  in  a  piece  of  stone  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  intense  heat  of  a  lime-kiln,  was  the 
height  of  absurdity  and  improbability.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  had  either  been 
previously  in  the  cart  and  overturned  by  the  fall 
of  the  piece  of  limestone,  or  had  been  crawling 
on  the  ground  near  the  spot  on  which  the  lime- 
stone fell. 

The  next  case  to  which  his  attention  was 
called,  was  detailed  in  a  Stirling  newspaper.  It 
was  there  reported  that,  during  the  formation  of 
the  railway  tunnel  at  Falkirk,  a  live  toad  had 
been  found  in  the  stone,  of  a  species  different 
from  any  now  existing.  He  immediately  repaired 
to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  twelve  other  scienti- 
fic gentlemen.  The  workmen  were  strictly  in- 
terrogated, when  it  came  out  that,  in  conducting 
their  operations,  a  large  quantity  of  diluvium 
had  been  disengaged  from  the  surface,  and  had 
rushed  from  the  excavation  below.  On  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,  a  live  toad  was  found,  which, 
at  the  time  the  mass  was  precipitated,  was  no 
doubt  either  crawling  on  the  ground,  or  snugly 
ensconced  in  some  of  its  concealed  haunts  near 
the  surface.  The  party  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  in  this  case,  at  least, 
a  gross  imposition  had  been  attempted  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public.  The  same  gentleman, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Huddersfield,  in  England,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  one  day  waited  on  by  a  young 
friend  of  his,  the  son  of  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town,  who 
apprised  him  of  the  wonderful  fact,  that  some 
laborers  in  a  quarry  belonging  to  his  father  had 
discovered  a  frog  at  a  great  depth  in  the  solid 
rock.  On  the  Edinburgh  gentleman  expressing 
some  doubt  of  this  fact,  the  young  man  said  that 
the  truth  of  it  was  not  to  be  questioned,  as  the 
workmen  were  persons  of  excellent  character, 
and  their  veracity  was  not  to  be  impeached  ;  and 


he  stated  further,  that  he  had  drawn  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery,  which  he  intended  to 
publish  in  a  Huddersfield  newspaper.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Edinburgh  requested  his  friend, 
previous  to  his  doing  so,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  quarry,  that  he  might  put  a  few  questions  to 
the  workmen.  They  accordingly  proceeded 
thither,  and  inquired  of  the  laborers  if  they  had 
seen  the  frog  in  the  stone.  They  declared  that 
they  had  not,  but  that  they  had  seen  it  leap 
away  from  a  piece  of  stone  which  had  been  newly 
broken.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  noticed 
any  cavity  in  the  stone  in  which  the  animal 
might  have  lived.  They  said  they  had  not,  and 
had  paid  no  regard  to  such  a  thing.  They  were 
then  asked  if  they  had  preserved  the  stone  in 
which  the  animal  was  found.  They  replied  that 
it  had  been  broken  and  removed,  as  they  took 
very  little  interest  in  the  matter,  and  had  their 
work  to  attend  to.  After  these  and  some  fur- 
ther inquiries,  the  young  gentleman  declared 
that  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  delusion,  and  he  at  once  abandoned  the 
idea  of  giving  it  any  further  publicity.  Now, 
had  all  the  other  cases  of  this  sort  been  as  care- 
fully scrutinized  as  those  now  alluded  to,  there 
is  little  cause  to  doubt  that  they  would  all  have 
been  found  to  be  equally  deceptive  and  unreal. 

But  further,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  im- 
probability of  an  animal  living  for  thousands, 
some  say  millions,  of  years  without  air  or  food, 
do  the  discoveries  of  geology  afford  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  common  belief  of  the  existence 
of  frogs  and  toads  in  solid  stone  ?  The  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  disclosures  of 
geology  may  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  and 
most  conclusive  evidence  against  it,  and  are 
amply  sufficient,  were  there  nothing  else,  to  over- 
turn the  popular  doctrine,  and  to  set  the  ques- 
tion for  ever  at  rest.  It  is  the  common  report,  that 
these  animals  are  frequently  discovered  in  the 
carboniferous  system.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
paragraphs  inserted  in  the  Dumfries  Courier 
asserts  that  several  frogs  had  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  coal-works  at  Ingleton,  368  feet 
below  the  surface.  Now  it  is  a  tact  known  to 
every  geologist,  that  not  a  single  specimen  of  a 
fossil  frog  or  toad  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
coal  measures.  When  so  many  live  frogs  are 
said  to  be  found,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that  skeletons  of  these  animals  would  not  be  un- 
common. But  how  stands  the  case  ?  While  im- 
pressions of  various*  kinds  of  plants  and  fishes 
are  abundant,  both  in  carboniferous  sandstone 
and  limestone,  not  a  single  vestige  of  the  remains 
or  a  frog  or  a  toad  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
fact  is,  that  after  the  keen  and  unwearied  inves- 
tigations of  geologists  for  half  a  century,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  first  trace  of  an  animal 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  lizard  kind,  occurs  in 
the  new  red  sandstone,  which  is  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  much  later  formation.    In  the  lias 
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and  oolite,  still  more  recent  formations,  impres- 
sions of  lizards  are  more  distinctly  observed,  but 
none  of  them  are  similar  to  the  species  of  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  our  globe  at  the  present  day, 
and  least  of  all  to  any  species  of  the  frog  or 
toad.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  conclusion  is 
warranted,  that  the  cases  hitherto  published  of 
frogs  and  toads  existing  in  solid  stone,  are 
founded  on  false  and  imperfect  evidence,  and  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  most  indubitable 
facts  of  physiological  and  geological  science. — 
Hogg's  Instructor. 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS, 

Foreign  News — The  Exhibition  Palace  of  1862. — 
This  structure  is  to  exceed  its  illustrious  predecessor 
in  grandeur,  in  beauty  of  design,  and  elegance  of 
finish.  The  main  hall  is  to  be  550  feet  long,  250  feet 
wide,  and  220  feet  high.  The  picture  galleries,  built 
of  brick,  will  be  2,300  feet  in  length,  60  to  70  feet  high, 
and  from  35  to  55  feet  wide.  The  nave  and  transepts 
are  to  be  2,200  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  100  feet 
high.  The  sheds,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  are 
planned  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The  whole  work 
must  be  finished  in  less  than  one  year  from  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  Guarantee  Fund,  which  amounts  in 
all  to  £350,000,  is  headed  by  that  truly  royal  patron 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Prince  Consort,  for 
£10,000.  It  is  stated  by  competent  authorities,  that 
the  entire  structure  will  cost  £250,000  or  £1,000,000. 
It  is  to  be  located  at  South  Kensington.  The  building 
will  be  made  suitable  for  permanently  remaining  on 
the  site,  and  will  in  every  way  outshine  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851,  or  any  other  structure  of  modern 
times.  A  writer  states  that  the  great  hall  will  contain 
a  cubical  area  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  great  transept  of  the  Hyde  Park  building,  and 
that  it  would  contain  five  of  the  centre  transepts  of 
the  present  Crystal  Palace ;  its  height  will  be  un- 
paralleled. There  is  a  vast  space  to  be  occupied  by 
the  world's  products  its  inventions,  manufactures, 
and  works  of  art. 

America  will  be  allotted  all  the  room  she  can 
creditably  fill,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  making  preparations  for  having  the  country 
well  represented  in  all  the  departments.  Many 
manufacturers  may  profitably  exhibit  their  goods  to 
the  millions  that  will  be  gathered  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  the  American  inventors 
who  will  reap  the  richest  harvest  of  profit  and  honor. 
There  are  a  thousand  inventions  in  use  in  America 
which  are  practically  unknown  in  Europe,  that  could 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive  collections  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  the  publicity  thus  given  them  will  amply 
reward  the  exhibitors.  Aside  from  those  directly  in- 
terested in  the  Exhibition,  we  shall  expect  tens  of 
thousands  extra  American  visitors  in  1862.  It  will 
be  a  good  time  for  London  and  the  Atlantic  steamers. 
Even  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  able  to  find  profitable 
employment  during  the  Exhibition  year. — London 
American. 

Russia. — It  is  stated  that  Russia  is  taking  strong 
military  measures  to  prevent  any  disturbing  manifes- 
tations on  the  day  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

Russia  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia  and  the  Zollve- 
rein. 

The  Crimea,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  districts  of  Simferopol,  Theodosia,  and  Yalta, 
bave  become  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  emi- 


gration of  Tartars  into  Turkey.  A  part  of  the  widely- 
scattered  population  of  the  Steppes  of  Central  Crimea 
have  likewise  received  their  passports,  and  will  emi- 
grate in  the  spring. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  a  complete 
telegraphic  communication  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Caucasus.  Tiflis  is  already  united  to  Poti  by 
telegraphic  wires. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Paris. — The  system  of  elec- 
tric lighting  essayed  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  promi- 
ses to  be  attended  with  perfect  success.  The  appara- 
tus by  which  the  immense  volume  of  light  is  projec- 
ted from  the  Triumphal  Arch  is  the  invention  of  M. 
Serrin,  and  requires  no  human  hand  either  to  light  or 
regulate  the  burners.  The  whole  mechanism  con- 
sists in  the  action  of  a  balance  weight,  which  sways 
from  side  to  side  with  such  perfect  equilibrium  that 
the  production  of  light  is  even  and  constant.  The 
two  burners  now  exhibiting  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
are  fed  by  a  magneto-electric  apparatus  established 
at  some  distance,  the  magnet  receiving  its  propulsion 
by  a  steam  engine  of  two-horse  power.  The  simple 
rotation  of  the  magnet  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
necessary  electricity  for  each  apparatus. 

Immigration  Statistics. — The  annual  report  of 
the  number  of  passengers  arriving  in  our  ports  from 
foreign  countries  has  recently  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  total  number  of  arrivals  during  1860  was 
179,469.  Of  these,  20,194  males,  and  5,857  females, 
were  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  who  had  tem- 
porarily sojourned  abroad  on  errands  of  business,  or 
travel  and  pleasure — leaving  the  actual  number  of 
aliens  who  arrived  here  153,640. 

The  largest  immigration  was  from  Germany — viz  : 
50,746;  Ireland  sent  us  48,637;  England,  13,001; 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  14,513;  Prussia  3,745  ; 
and  China,  5,467.  The  Chinese  were  landed,  we  pre- 
sume, chiefly  in  San  Francisco.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea  from 
foreign  countries,  from  9th  mo.  30,  1843,  to  12th  mo, 
31,  I860,  was  4,386,441— of  whom,  probably,  more 
than  four  millions  were  aliens,  who  intended  to  make 
this  country  their  future  home.  Since  December  1854 
the  annual  immigration  has  in  no  year  been  equal  to 
any  of  the  five  years  preceding  that  period.  The 
American  excitement,  a  decline  in  the  demand  for 
foreign  labor,  and  perhaps  other  causes  arising  out  of 
an  improved  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  have  operated 
as  a  decided  check  upon  the  influx  of  foreigners  into 
our  country." 

Photographic  Illustrations. — Accurate  photo- 
graphs of  a  large  number  of  old  manuscripts  of  the 
seventh  and  ninth  centuries,  in  the  convents  of  Mount 
Athos,  being  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
have  been  recently  taken  by  General  Sebastianoff, 
and  will  shortly  be  made  known  to  the  literary  and 
religious  world. 

For  the  Blind. — A  new  writing  apparatus  for  the 
blind  has  been  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wardlaw,  of 
Scotland,  originally  for  his  own  use.  The  hand  and 
pen  are  kept  at  work  on  the  same  line,  but  the  paper 
moves  upward  at  the  proper  distance  as  each  line  is 
completed,  by  a  slight  touch  from  the  left  hand. 

Homestead  Law. — A  homestead  law,  which  has 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  do- 
nates to  the  actual  settler  eighty  acres  instead  of  for- 
ty acres,  as  under  the  old  law.  It  also  throws  around 
the  State  new  safeguards  against  imposition  and  spoil- 
ation. 

Telegraphs. — M.  Yerard  de  Sainte-Anne  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  telegraphs.  He  states  that  there 
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are  47,000  miles  of  telegraphs  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  country  both  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  telegraph  and  of  its  use.  He  believes 
that  the  enormous  trade  with  the  East  will  justify  the 
laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable  from  San  Francisco  to 
Japan,  which,  when  connecting  lines  are  completed, 
will  place  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  in  constant 
and  instantaneous  intercommunication.  In  Japan,  the 
lines  have  already  been  granted  to  a  company,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  course  of  construction.  New-Zealand 
is  now  in  communication  with  Australia,  Melbourne 
with  Sidney,  and  Batavia  with  Singapore.  The  whole 
peninsula  of  India  is  now  being  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  telegraph  wires  connecting  all  its  chief  cities. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
dull — stock  light — demand  limited.  There  is  a  very 
limited  shipping  demand,  the  sales  being  mostly  to 
the  home  trade,  at  $5  00  a  5  12^  per  barrel  for  su- 
perfine :  $5  25  a  5  50  for  extra  ;  $5  62  a  6  00  for  extra 
family  and  6  25  a  6  75  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little  doing 
iu  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is  held  at 
$3  50  a  3  62  J.    The  latter  at  $2  87£  for  Pennsylvania, 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  continues  quite 
steady,  and  prices  are  rather  firmer.  Small  sales  of 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at$l  25 
a  1  28  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  from 
$1  35  a  1  45.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  cents.  Corn  is  dull. 
Sales  of  dry  new  yellow  at  56  c.  afloat,  and  at  55  in 
the  cars,  s Old  yellow  is  worth  58  a  58^  c.  Oats  are 
steady  at  32 J  cents  for  Pennsylvania  and  31  cents 
for  Delaware.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Clovkrsebd  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  4  75  a  $5  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth 
$3.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  50. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL, — Fop 
Youth  of  both  sexes.     The  Summer  term  wil 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
$60  per  Session.    For  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal,                            ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  23 — 2rao. 
.  .  1 

"YIP  ANTED,— A  situation  as  teacher  of  the  English 
VV    branches  and  drawing ;  by  a  young  woman! 
graduate  of  the  "  N.  Y.  S.  Normal  School." 

Address  Box  No.  21. 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  Co.  N.  Y. 

3d  mo,  16  2  t. 


SHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.    The  Spring  term 
of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  4th|| 
mo.,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  five  months.  Thefl 
course  of  tuition  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  tho-jl 
rough  English  and  Classical  education. 

Circulars,  giving  terms  and  other  particulars,  mayn 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Darby,  P.  O., 
or  to  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
3mo.,  9 — 6t.  Principals. 


TT/ ANTED,  a 

W  ply? ln  W| 


a  lad  to  assist  in  a  Book  Store.  Ap- 
rriting  of  the  applicant,  to  T.  E.  Z. 
care  of  W.  W.  MOORE,  Philadelphia. 

3d.  mo.  23d. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  tor  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  pleaee  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

Hg^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SME^LEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


T)ROPOSALS  FOR  PUBLISHING  BY  SUBSCRIP- 
±  TION,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Letters  op  Elias 
Hicks,"  including  his  Essay  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Af- 
ricans and  their  descendants. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
about  240  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  muslin,  at  one  dollar  each,  six  copies  for  Jive 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  or  twelve  copies  for  nine  dollars, 
payable  on  delivery. 

It  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  of  Fifth 
Month.  It  is  desirable  that  the  subscription  papers  be 
returned  as  early  as  practicable,  and  those  who  wish 
to  have  them  will  please  address  the  publisher, 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street. 

3d  mo.  23— 3t.  Philadelphia. 


I^ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
j  present  School  Term  of  the  above  Institution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2nd  day,  the 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
)  Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 
Principal  Instructor. 
2d  mo.  16th,  1861.— 8t. 


I^AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861,  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mood.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th.  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacaiion,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  Address 
JESSED.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa 
References,  Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove  Pa; 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St,  Phila ;  T.  M.  Plummer, 
Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd,  8t. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  (the  18tb)  of 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  Englidh  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

1st  mo.  26.— 2m. 


Merrihew  <£  Thompson,  Pr.s,  Lodge  st. 
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FROM  JANNEY  S  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
VOLUME  II. 

England.  1680-90. 
The  penal  laws  against  non-conformity  being 
still  in  force,  and  the  informers  busy  in  their  in- 
famous vocation,  application  was  made  to  the 
king  to  put  a  stop  to  their  ruinous  spoliations, 
which  were  frequently  illegal,  and  sometimes  ef- 
fected by  perjury.  Commissioners  were  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  hear  the  complaints  brought 


year  1685,  when  the  French  Protestants,  gene- 
rally called  Huguenots,  were  persecuted  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  most  barbarous  manner;  many 
being  put  to  death,  and  half  a  million  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  Near  fifty 
thousand  took  refuge  in  England,  bringing  with 
them  their  arts  and  manufactures,  which  took 
root  and  flourished  in  their  adopted  country. 
The  dismal  accounts  they  brought  of  the  perfidy 
and  cruelty  of  their  persecutors,  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  British  people,  and  induced 
them  to  watch  with  great  vigilance  the  measures 
of  their  government. 

In  the  year  1687,  James  II.  issued  a  decla- 
ration of  general  indulgence,  by  which  "  the  ex- 
ecution of  all  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal, for  not  coming  to  church,  or  not  receiving 
the  sacrament,  or  for  any  other  non-conformity 
to  the  religion  established,"  was  immediately 
suspended.  This  measure,  apparently  laudable 
in  itself,  was  received  with  distrust  by  the  nation ; 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  intended  chiefly 
to  favor  the  Catholics;  and  moreover  it  was 
based  upon  the  dispensing  power,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  king  claimed  the  right  to  suspend  the 
acts  of  Parliament.    This  dangerous  prerogative, 


against  them  by  the  Friends,  and  the  result  was, ,    n  r  0  7 

that  many  informers  were  convicted  of  extreme  ]  the  British  people  were  not  disposed  to  concede 


violence  and  perjury,  which  being  reported  to 
the  government,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
judges  to  discountenance  their  depredations. 

Although  James  II.,  on  his  accession  to  power, 
had  disclaimed  all  arbitrary  principles  in  gov- 
ernment, he  soon  began  to  evince  a  disposition 
to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
favor  he  showed  to  the  Catholics,  was  another 
cause  of  discontent  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
He  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  build  a  college  at  the 
Savoy  in  London,  and  he  opened  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  court  of  Rome,  receiving  the 
Pope's  nuncio  with  honors ;  even  kneeling  in 
his  presence.  The  deep-rooted  aversion  gener- 
ally entertained  against  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, was  greatly  increased  by  the  horrible 
scenes  that  occurred  in  France  on  the  revocation 
of  the  ediot  of  Nantz.  This  celebrated  edict 
was  issued  in  the  year  1598  by  Henry  IV.  to  se- 
cure freedom  of  conscience  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects.   It  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the 


to  a  monarch  whose  religion  and  whose  arbitra- 
ry measures  had  rendered  him  exceedingly  un- 
popular. 

This  Declaration  of  Indulgence  has  been  at- 
tributed, in  part,  to  the  influence  of  Wm.  Penn ; 
and  doubtless  he  rejoiced  that  freedom  of  con- 
science, for  which  he  had  long  been  pleading, 
was  about  to  be  enjoyed ;  but  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  to  prove  that  "  he  was  opposed  to  put- 
ting out  the  king's  declaration  on  so  unpopular  a 
prerogative." 

Although  the  Protestant  Dissenters  disap- 
proved of  the  grounds  assumed  by  the  king,  yet 
deeming  the  liberty  granted  no  more  than  their 
natural  right,  they  gladly  accepted  it,  and  ad- 
dresses expressive  of  their  gratitude  were  sent 
up  to  the  throne.  The  Society  of  Friends  at 
their  Yearly  meeting  adopted  an  address  to  the 
king,  and  appointed  William  Penn,  with  others, 
to  present  it.  In  the  concluding  sentence,  they 
say,  alluding  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
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"  We  assure  the  king  it  is  well  accepted  in  the 
several  counties  from  which  we  came,  so  we 
hope  the  good  effects  thereof  for  the  peace,  trade, 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  will  produce 
such  a  concurrence  from  the  Parliament  as  may 
secure  it  to  our  posterity  in  after  times."  They 
knew  that  without  such  a  concurrence  it  could 
not  be  permanent,  and  Wm.  Penn  continued  to 
write  and  publish  arguments  in  favor  of  a  gene- 
ral toleration  being  established  by  Parliament. 

The  king  published  a  second  declaration  of 
indulgence  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  the  first, 
and  directed  that  "  immediately  after  divine  ser- 
vice it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the 
churches."  This  order  being  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  the  clergy,  they  were  generally  unwilling 
to  publish  it,  and  six  of  the  bishops,  together 
with  the  primate,  waited  privately  on  the  king 
with  a  petition  praying  that  they  might  be  ex- 
cused from  reading  the  declaration,  which  they 
averred  was  founded  on  a  prerogative  formerly 
declared  illegal  by  Parliament.  The  king 
evinced  his  arbitrary  disposition  by  causing  them 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  prosecuted 
for  a  seditious  libel. 

While  the  bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  they 
were  waited  on  by  Robert  Barclay,  who  had  been 
informed  of  their  having  alleged,  "  That  the 
Quakers  had  belied  them,  and  reported  that  they 
(the  bishops)  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  some."  He  gave  them  undeniable  proofs 
that  some  Friends  had  been  detained  in  prison 
by  the  bishops  until  death,  though  they  had 
been  apprised  of  their  danger  by  physicians  who 
were  not  "  Quakers."  He  assured  them,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of 
Friends  to  publish  such  incidents  at  that  time,  or 
to  give  the  king  or  their  adversaries  any  evidence 
against  them. 

The  bishops  were  soon  after  brought  to  trial 
in  Westminister  hall,  and  being  acquitted  by  a 
jury,  the  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of  the  people 
showed  that  the  king  had  lost  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  subjects. 

In  the  same  year,  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  being  invited  by  many  of  the  nobili- 
ty and  gentry  of  England,  landed  with  an  army 
of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  and  was  joined 
soon  after  his  arrival  by  part  of  the  English 
forces,  led  by  Lords  Cornbury  and  Churchill. 

The  king,  finding  disaffection  on  every  hand, 
his  generals  and  his  troops  going  over  to  the  in- 
vader, and  even  his  own  daughters  deserting  him, 
became  disheartened  and  withdrew  to  France. 
A  Convention  being  soon  after  assembled,  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant,  and  conferred  the  regal 
power  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
as  joint  sovereigns,  with  the  title  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Soon  after  their  accession  to  power,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  passed  by  the 
Commons,  for  modifying  the.  test  oath,  so  as  to 


allow  all  Protestants  to  be  admitted  to  office,  but 
it  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Another 
bill  was  then  brought  forward  with  better  success, 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  exempting  their  majesties' 
Protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from  the  church 
of  England,  from  the  penalty  of  certain  laws." 
Some  of  the  Friends  in  London  being  permitted 
to  peruse  the  proposed  bill,  found  it  clogged  with 
a  Confession  of  Faith  in  these  words,  viz. :  "  All 
such  who  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  Eternal  Son,  the  true  God, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  co-equal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  One  God,  blessed  forever  :  And  do 
acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  be  the  revealed  will  and  word 
of  God."  This  confession  being  considered  by 
the  Friends  "  unscriptural,"  the  following  sub- 
stitute for  it  was  presented  to  the  committee  by 
George  Whitehead  and  John  Vaughton,  viz. : 
"  I  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  J esus 
Christ  his  Eternal  Son,  the  true  God,  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  One  God,  blessed  forever ;  and  do 
acknowledge  the  Holy  Scoiptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  inspira- 
tion." The  substitute  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  engrafted  into  the  bill. 

Geo.  Whitehead  observes,  in  relation  to  this 
confession  of  faith,  "  We  were,  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity put  upon  offering  the  said  confession,  it 
being  also  our  known  professed  principle  sin- 
cerely to  confess,  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  His  divinity,  and  as  he  is  the  Eternal  Word  : 
and  that  the  three  which  bear  record  in  Heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
one  :  one  divine  Being,  one  God,  blessed  forever. 

The  Act  of  Toleration  being  intended  to  apply 
to  all  Protestant  Dissenters  who  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  Friends  being  scrupulous 
against  swearing  in  any  case,  a  clause  was  added 
for  their  relief,  allowing  them,  instead  of  the 
oath,  to  subscribe  a  declaration  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
act  received  the  royal  sanction  the  24th  of  the 
Third  month,  1689. 

Although  this  salutary  measure  did  not  ex- 
empt Friends  from  the  payment  of  tithes  and 
church  rates,  which  were  still  very  oppressive,  it 
effected  a  most  important  alleviation  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  they  accepted  it  with  grateful  hearts, 
ascribing  the  praise  to  Him  "  who  causeth  all 
things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  him." 

In  the  Epistles  of  the  Yearly  meeting,  held 
at  London,  in  the  years  1689  and  1690,  Friends 
were  advised  to  "  Walk  wisely  and  circumspectly 
towards  all  men  in  the  peaceable  spirit  of  Christ 
Jesus ;  giving  no  offence  nor  occasions  to  those 
in  outward  government,  nor  [giving]  way  to  any 
controversies,  heats,  or  distractions  of  this  world 
about  the  kingdoms  thereof.  But  pray  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  submit  all  to  that  divine  Power 
and  Wisdom  which  rules  over  the  kingdom  of 
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men."  .  .  .  "  And  that  all  Friends  be  truly  I 
thankful  to  God  for  the  present  mercy,  as  to  the 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  blesssed  opportunities  we 
now  enjoy ;  and  we  desire  that  all  Friends  may 
make  a  faithful  improvement  thereof;  and  may 
show  it  forth  by  their  diligent  attending  upon 
the  worship  and  service  of  God,  at  the  usual 
times  and  seasons  appointed  for  the  same."  .  .  . 
»  We  understand  that  there  is  such  an  openness 
in  divers  counties  in  this  nation,  amongst  people, 
to  receive  truth,  that  some  Friends  do  much  de- 
sire some  faithful  laborers  among  them  as  the 
Lord  shall  make  way."  .  .  .  "Let  every 
one  be  watchful  against  an  earthly  spirit  getting 
up  in  any,  for  that  will  choak  the  good  seed,  and 
bring  forth  a  slighting  or  neglecting  your  testi- 
mony in  your  First  day  and  Week-day  meetings ; 
and  bring  a  decay  of  your  strength  and  zeal  for 
God  and  his  truth,  and  bring  a  weakness  upon 
you,  by  reason  whereof  such  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  in  an  hour  of  temptation.  And  dear 
Friends :  For  the  Lord's  sake  exercise  your  Chris- 
tian care  in  the  education  of  your  children  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
truth,  both  in  language  and  habits." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

In  the  Tenth  month  I  attended  Shrewsbury 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  East  Jersey,  at  which 
also  were  our  friends  John  Evans,  and  Joseph 
White  ;  it  was  large,  the  sittings  thereof  being 
favored  with  a  degree  of  the  Divine  presence ; 
we  also  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  there  and 
had  some  service ;  Friends  were  encouraged  to 
deal  with  such  who  were  disorderly  in  conduct, 
there  having  been  some  slackness  among  them 
in  that  respect. 

As  the  sound  of  war  and  public  commotions 
had  now  entered  the  borders  of  these  heretofore 
peaceful  provinces,  some  solid  thoughts  attended 
my  mind  at  Shrewsbury,  respecting  the  nature  of 
giving  money  for  the  King's  use,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  intended  for  the  carrying  on  of  war. 
John  Evans  accompanying  me  homewards,  we 
took  three  meetings  in  our  way,  the  last  being  at 
|  Evesham,  at  which  place  I  told  him  that  I  felt 
an  engagement  of  mind  to  go  to  Philadelphia, 
and  he  consented  to  go  with  me  ;  and  when  we 
!  came  to  the  city,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
being  sitting,  we  understood  that  a  Committee 
Sof  the  House  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill 
|  for  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  the  King's  use 
to  be  issued  in  paper  bills  of  credit,  to  be  called 
jin  and  sunk  at  a  stated  time  by  a  tax  on  the  in- 
habitants, on  which  account  several  Friends  were 
under  a  close  exercise  of  mind,  some  of  whom 
i>eing  providentially  together,  and  conferring  on 
:he  subject,  concluded  it  was  expedient  to  re- 
f   juest  a  conference  with  those  members  of  the 


House  who  were  of  our  religious  profession ;  on 
applying  to  the  Speaker,  who  was  one  himself, 
we  obtained  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them,  after  which  we  believe  that  an  Address 
to  the  Assembly  would  be  necessary;  but  we 
then  being  only  few  in  number,  consulted  with 
several  weighty  Friends  thereon ;  at  length  up- 
wards of  twenty  met  together,  who  after  solidly 
considering  the  matter  before  us,  were  all  of 
opinion  that  an  Address  to  the  Assembly  would 
be  proper  and  necessary;  whereupon  one  was 
drawn  up,  which  being  considered,  agreed  to 
and  signed  by  all  of  us,  we  went  together  to  the 
House  and  presenting  it  to  the  Speaker,  it  was 
read  while  we  were  present;  a  copy  whereof 
here  follows,  viz. : 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met. 

The  Address  of  some  of  the  People  called  Quakers  in 
the  said  Province,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
others. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  measures  which 
have  lately  been  pursued,  and  are  now  proposed, 
having  been  weightily  impressed  on  our  minds, 
we  apprehend  that  we  should  fall  short  of  our 
duty  to  you,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  brethren  in 
religious  fellowship,  if  we  did  not  in  this  man- 
ner inform  you,  that  although  we  shall  at  all 
times  heartily  and  freely  contribute,  according 
to  our  circumstances,  either  by  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  judged 
necessary,  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  sincerely  desire  that  due  care  may  be 
taken,  and  proper  funds  provided  for  raising 
money  to  cultivate  our  friendship  with  our  In- 
dian neighbors,  and  to  support  such  of  our 
fellow  subjects  who  are  or  may  be  in  distress, 
and  for  such  other  like  benevolent  purposes. 
Yet  as  the  raising  sums  of  money,  and  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  committees,  who  may 
apply  them  to  purposes  inconsistent  with  the 
peaceable  testimony  we  profess  and  have  borne  to 
the  world  appears  to  us  in  its  consequences  to 
be  destructive  of  our  religious  liberties ;  we  ap- 
prehend many  among  us  will  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  suffering,  rather  than  consenting 
thereto  by  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  such  pur- 
poses ;  and  thus  the  fundamental  part  of  our 
constitution  may  be  essentially  affected;  and 
that  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  for 
the  sake  of  which  our  forefathers  left  their  na- 
tive country  and  settled  this,  then  a  wilderness, 
by  degrees  be  violated. 

"  We  sincerely  assure  you  we  have  no  temporal 
motives  for  thus  addressing  you ;  and  could  we 
have  preserved  peace  in  our  minds,  and  with 
each  other,  we  should  have  declined  it;  bekg_ 
unwilling  to  give  you  any  unnecessary  trouble, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  your  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging the  trust  committed  to  you,  irreproach- 
able in  these  perilous  times ;  which  hath  engaged 
our  fervent  desires  that  the  immediate  instructions 
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of  Supreme  wisdom  may  influence  your  minds ; 
and  that  being  preserved  in  a  steady  attention 
thereto,  you  may  be  enabled  to  secure  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  yourselves  and  those  you  repre- 
sent, by  pursuing  measures  consistent  with  our 
peaceable  principles;  and  then  we  trust  we  may 
continue  humbly  to  confide  in  the  protection  of 
that  Almighty  Power,  whose  providence  has 
heretofore  been  as  walls  and  bulwarks  round 
about  us." 

Pihladelphia,  11th  month  7th,  1755. 

A  bill  was  however  brought  in  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly,  and  a  law  enacted  for 
granting  a  large  sum  of  money  proposed  to  be 
sunk,  or  called  in  by  a  general  tax. 

When  this  service,  before  related,  was  over, 
which  I  apprehended  it  my  duty  to  be  concerned 
in,  I  returned  home ;  but  a  close  exercise  re- 
mained on  me  as  well  as  on  the  minds  of  divers 
other  Friends,  on  account  of  the  law  now  pass- 
ed. And  as  care  had  been  taken  to  apprize  the 
Assembly  of  the  solid  sentiments  of  Friends 
thereon,  that  we  apprehended  our  charter  re- 
specting liberty  of  conscience  would  thereby  be 
affected,  therefore  a  large  committee  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
visit  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  Twelfth  month,  had  a 
conference  thereon,  together  with  another  com- 
mittee nominated  to  correspond  with  the  meetings 
for  sufferings  in  London,  and  after  several  solid 
opportunities  of  waiting  on  the  Lord  to  be  right- 
ly instructed,  in  which  being  favored  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  ownings  of  truth,  many 
Friends  thought  they  could  not  be  clear  as  faith- 
ful watchmen,  without  communicating  to  their 
brethren,  their  mind  and  judgment  concerning 
the  payment  of  such  a  tax ;  for  which  purpose 
an  Epistle  was  prepared,  considered,  agreed  to, 
and  signed  by  twenty-one  Friends,  copies  there- 
of were  concluded  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  being  as  follows,  viz. : 

An  Epistle  of  tender  love  and  caution  to  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"  Dear  and  well  beloved  Friends, — We  salute 
you  with  a  fresh  and  renewed  sense  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  love,  which  hath  graciously 
overshadowed  us  in  several  weighty  and  solid 
conferences  we  have  had  together  with  many 
other  Friends,  upon  the  present  situation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  in  this  province ;  and  in 
that  love  we  find  our  spirits  engaged  to  acquaint 
you,  that  under  a  solid  exercise  of  mind  to  seek 
for  counsel  and  direction  from  the  High  Priest 
of  our  profession,  who  is  the  Prince  of  peace. 
We  believe  he  hath  renewedly  favored  us  with 
strong  and  lively  evidences,  that  in  his  due  and 
•  appointed  time,  the  day  which  hath  dawned  in 
these  latter  ages,  foretold  by  the  Prophet,  wherein 
swords  should  be  beaten  into  plough-shares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  shall  gloriously  rise 
higher  and  higher ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel, 


which  reaches  to  love  enemies,  prevail  to  that  de- 
gree, that  the  art  of  war  shall  be  no  more  learned. 
And  that  it  is  his  determination  to  exalt  this 
blessed  day,  in  this  our  age,  if  in  the  depth  of 
humility  we  receive  his  instructions,  and  obey 
his  voice.  And  being  painfully  apprehensive 
that  the  large  sum  granted  by  the  late  Act  of 
Assembly  for  the  King's  use,  is  principally 
intended  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  our 
peaceable  testimony;  we  therefore  think,  that 
as  we  cannot  be  concerned  in  wars  and  fightings, 
so  neither  ought  we  to  contribute  thereto,  by 
paying  the  tax  directed  by  the  said  act,  though 
suffering  be  the  consequence  of  our  refusal, 
which  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience. And  though  some  part  of  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  the  said  act  is  said  to  be  for  such 
benevolent  purposes,  as  supporting  our  friend- 
ship with  our  Indian  neighbors,  and  relieving 
the  distress  of  our  fellow  subjects,  who  have 
suffered  in  the  present  calamities,  for  whom  our 
hearts  are  deeply  pained,  and  we  affectionately, 
and  with  bowels  of  tenderness,  sympathize  with 
them  therein ;  and  we  could  most  cheerfully 
contribute  to  those  purposes,  if  they  were  not 
so  mixed,  that  we  cannot  in  the  manner  proposed, 
show  our  hearty  concurrence  therewith,  without 
at  the  same  time  assenting  to,  or  allowing  our- 
selves in  practices  which  we  apprehend  contrary 
to  the  testimony  which  the  Lord  hath  given  us 
to  bear,  for  His  name  and  truth's  sake. 

And  having  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
society  at  heart,  we  earnestly  exhort  Friends  to 
wait  for  the  appearing  of  the  true  light,  and 
stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  that  we  may  know 
him  to  be  the  rock  of  salvation,  and  place  of  our 
refuge  forever.  And  beware  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  that  is  unstable,  and  often  draws  into 
dark  and  timorous  reasonings;  lest  the  god 
thereof  should  be  suffered  to  blind  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  And  such,  not  knowing  the  sure 
foundation,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  may  partake  of  the 
terrors  and  fears  that  are  not  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place,  where  the  sheep  and 
lambs  of  Christ  ever  had  a  quiet  habitation , 
which  a  remnant  have  to  say,  to  the  praise  of 
His  name,  they  have  been  blessed  with  a  measure 
of,  in  this  day  of  distress. 

And  as  our  fidelity  to  the  present  government, 
and  our  willingly  paying  all  taxes  for  purposes 
which  do  not  interfere  with  our  consciences,  may 
justly  exempt  us  from  the  imputation  of  disloy- 
alty ;  so  we  earnestly  desire  that  all  who  by  a 
deep  and  quiet  seeking  for  direction  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  or  shall  be  convinced  that  he 
calls  us  as  a  people  to  this  testimony,  may  dwell 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
and  manifest  by  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
their  conversation,  that  they  are  really  under 
that  influence;  and  therein  may  know  true  for- 
titude and  patience  to  bear  that,  and  every  other 
testimony  committed  to  them,  faithfully  and  uni- 
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formly.  And  that  all  Friends  may  know  their 
spirits  clothed  and  covered  with  true  charity, 
the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  wherein  we 
again  tenderly  salute  you,  and  remain  your 
Friends  and  brethren." 

Philadelphia,  12th  month  16th,  1*755. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ELEANOR  BALLARD. 

J acob  Lindley,  in  his  younger  days,  being  en- 
gaged on  a  religious  visit  to  Virginia,  was  at  a 
meeting  in  that  country,  where  he  felt  himself 
much  discouraged.  He  observed  the  uncouth  i 
dresses  of  the  people,  the  broad  striped  garments 
of  the  females,  and  concluded  he  would  be  of! 
no  use  among  such  a  people,  and  was  ready! 
to  call  in  question  the  reality  of  what  he  had 
deemed  a  call  to  visit  that  land.  After  he 
had  been  at  his  seat  some  time,  he  observed  a 
woman  with  a  wide  striped  petticoat  and  a  strange 
gait,  come  in  and  take  her  seat  near  him.  Dur- 
ing the  silence  of  the  meeting,  this  text, "  Can 
these  dry  bones  live  ?"  was  presented  to  his  mind. 
At  length,  up  rose  the  female  Friend  referred  to, 
and  pronounced  the  same  text,  "  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?"  and  replied,  "  Yes,  they  can  ;  and 
may  become  a  great  army  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts."  She  continued  her  discourse  to  some 
length,  and  spoke,  as  Jacob  thought,  in  a  very 
lively,  powerful  manner.  After  meeting  he 
went  to  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  u  Tell 
me,"  said  he,  "  what  is  thy  name  ?"  She  re- 
plied, "  My  name  is  Eleanor  Ballard."  In  the 
course  of  the  interview,  she  informed  him  she 
lived  about  two  hundred  miles  from  that  place — 
that  she  came  on  with  a  fern  ale  companion, — and 
in  travelling,  when  night  came  on,  they  let  their 
horses  loose  to  graze,  while  they  took  a  blanket 
and  lay  on  the  ground  to  rest.  Jacob  asked  her 
whether  she  had  ever  been  to  Philadelphia  ?  and 
she  saying  she  had  not,  he  desired  her  to  come 
and  see  them  :  "  Do,"  says  he  "  if  the  Lord  will, 
come  and  see  us  in  our  Yearly  Meeting/' 

Some  time  after,  as  he  sat,  one  Seventh-day, 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
in  Philadelphia,  he  saw  Eleanor  Ballard  come 
in,  at  which  he  rejoiced  •  but  being  detained 
after  meeting,  he  was  prevented  from  speaking 
to  her.  Next  day  he  did  not  see  her.  On  Second- 
day  came  on  the  meeting  for  business,  and  still 
he  did  not  see  her.  In  the  interim,  Eleanor  had 
spoken  with  much  zeal  against  some  practices 
that  she  could  not  reconcile,  being  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  her  own  country.  Her  close 
dealing  drew  upon  her  some  admonitions ;  she 
became  discouraged,  and  much  sunk  in  her.mind 
— got  unwell,  left  the  city,  and  soon  after  died. 
"And  so,"  said  Jacob,  in  delivering  the  story, 
"I  never  saw  the  dear  creature  afterwards." 


Cato  says,  "the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in 
memory  is  to  refresh  them  with  new." 


For  the  Children. 
THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 
(Continued  from  page  23.) 

Thomas  was  very  desirous  of  going  to  meet- 
ings, and  of  visiting  Friends;  but  as  he  had  no 
horse  of  his  own,  and  felt  unwilling  to  use  his 
father's,  when  he  knew  the  latter  would  object, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  borrow  one 
of  an  acquaintance,  who  wished  to  sell  it,  or 
have  it  kept  for  its  work.  Accordingly  he  dis- 
patched his  father's  man,  to  get  the  horse  and 
bring  him  over.  The  next  day  Thomas  con- 
cluded to  go  to  Isaac  Pennington's,  and  rising 
very  early,  got  ready.  But  thinking  it  better  to 
pay  all  due  respect  to  his  father,  he  sent  a  per- 
son up  stairs  to  tell  him  where  he  was  going, 
and  to  ask  if  he  had  any  commands.  Walter 
sent  down  for  his  son,  wishing  to  see  him  before 
he  started.  So  Thomas  went  up  to  his  father's 
bed-side,  who  said,  "  I  understand  you  have  a 
mind  to  go  to  Mr.  Pennington's."  "  I  have  so," 
said  Thomas.  "Why,"  said  the  father,  "I 
wonder  you  should ;  you  were  there,  you  know, 
only  a  few  days  ago.  Don't  you  think  it  will 
look  oddly  ?"  Thomas  answered,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  would.  His  father  replied,  "  I 
doubt  you  will  tire  them  of  your  company,  and 
make  them  think  they  will  be  troubled  with  you." 
"  Oh  !"  said  Thomas,  "  if  I  find  any  thing  of 
that  sort,  I  will  make  the  shorter  stay."  "  But 
can  you  propose  any  sort  of  business  there," 
said  his  father,  "  beyond  a  mere  visit  ? " 
"  Yes,"  Thomas  replied;  he  not  only  proposed 
to  see  them,  but  to  have  some  conversation  with 
them.  His  father  then  said  in  a  harsher  tone, 
"  I  hope  you  don't  incline  to  be  of  their  way  ?" 
"  Truly,"  said  Thomas,  "  I  like  them  and  their 
way  very  well,  so  far  as  I  understand  it ;  and  am 
desirous  of  going  to  them,  that  I  may  understand 
it  better."  Thereupon  Walter  Ellwood  began 
to  reckon  up  as  many  faults  as  possible  against 
the  Quakers;  telling  his  son  they  were  a  rude, 
unmannerly  people; — that  would  not  give  civil 
respect  or  honor  to  their  superiors;  no,  not  even 
to  magistrates ;  and  that  they  held  many  danger- 
ous principles.  To  all  these  charges,  Thomas 
could  only  reply,  they  might  be  misrepresented 
as  the  best  of  men  had  been.  And  after  a  little 
more  conversation,  Walter  told  his  son  he  wish- 
ed he  would  not  go  so  soon,  but  take  a  little 
time  to  consider  it,  and  that  he  might  visit  Mr. 
Pennington's  afterwards.  "  Nay,  sir/'  said  his 
son,  "  pray  don't  hinder  my  going  now;  fori 
have  so  strong  a  desire  to  go,  that  I  do  not  well 
know  how  to  forbear."  As  he  said  these  words, 
he  retreated  quietly  to  the  chamber-door  ;  then 
hastening  down  stairs,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  stable,  and  finding  his  horse  ready,  started  at 
once,  fearing  his  father  would  send  him  word  he 
must  not  go. 

This  discourse  detained  him  a  while.  The 
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roads  being  bad,  and  his  horse  not  very  good,  it 
was  afternoon  before  he  reached  Isaac  Penning- 
ton's. The  servant  who  came  to  the  door,  told 
Thomas  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  house.  He 
hastened  in  ;  and,  knowing  the  rooms,  went  di- 
rectly to  the  little  parlor,  where  the  Friends 
were  seated  in  silence.  When  the  meeting  was 
ended,  and  those  who  were  strangers  had  with- 
drawn, Isaac  Pennington  and  his  wife  received 
their  guest  very  courteously;  and  not  knowing 
he  had  been  under  exercise,  evinced  no  unusual 
cordiality.  But  when  they  came  to  see  a  change 
in  dress,  gesture,  speech,  and  manner,  they 
were  exceedingly  kind  and  tender  towards 
him. 

Thomas  spent  that  evening  with  them,  con- 
versing very  little;  but,  as  he  says,  feeling  great 
satisfaction  in  being  still  and  quiet,  his  spirit 
being  drawn  near  to  the  Lord.  Before  he  went 
to  bed,  they  told  him  of  another  meeting  to  be 
held  the  next  day,  not  far  from  there,  which 
some  of  the  family  expected  to  attend.  Of  this 
he  was  very  glad,  particularly  as  it  was  on  his 
road  home.  Of  this  meeting  Thomas  said,  u  A 
very  good  meeting  was  this  in  itself,  and  to  me. 
Edward  Burrough,  a  noted  Friend,  and  one 
who  afterwards  sealed  his  testimony  with  his 
blood,  was  present  and  spoke  with  life  and  power. 
Thomas  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  religious 
views,  but  some  things  were  opened  to  his  mind 
which  he  had  not  seen  clearly  before.  So  true 
it  is,  that  as  we  continue  faithful,  more  and  more 
light  is  given  unto  us,  even  until  we  come  to  the 
perfect  day. 

Several  Friends  who  were  there  noticed  him 
as  one  whom  they  had  met  before,  and  invited 
him  home  with  them;  but  Edward  Burrough 
going  to  Isaac  Pennington's  drew  him  thither 
again.  He  felt  as  if  it  would  do  him  good  to 
ride  with  Edward,  hoping  that  he  would  offer 
him  some  encouragement  in  his  new  path  :  but 
he  seeing  that  the  right  spirit  was  at  work  in 
Thomas's  bosom,  gave  him  no  opportunity  of 
pouring  forth  doubts,  fears,  and  questionings. 
For  he  was  sensible  that  the  guidance  of  the 
Good  Spirit  in  ourselves  is  what  we  must  attend 
to,  and  that  no  man,  however  capable,  can  teach 
us  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Edward  was  naturally  of 
a  free  and  open  temper,  and  afterwards  was  very 
familiar  and  affectionate  with  Thomas ;  yet  now 
he  thought  it  right  to  show  him  only  common 
kindness. 

The  next  day  they  parted,  Edward  for  London, 
and  Thomas  for  his  own  home,  under  a  great 
weight  and  exercise  of  spirit.  He  now  saw  that 
he  had  not  been  clear  in  his  reasonings  respect- 
ing his  father.  He  saw  that  the  honor  due  to 
parents  did  not  consist  in  bowing  the  body  or 
uncovering  the  head,  but  in  a  ready  obedience  to 
their  lawful  commands,  and  in  performing  all 
needful  services  unto  them.  So  he  plainly  saw 
that  he  could  no  longer  continue  his  former  mode 


of  manifesting  respect,  without  drawing  on  him- 
self the  guilt  of  wilful  disobedience. 

On  his  way  home,  he  was  much  troubled,  for 
he  thought  of  his  father's  anger,  of  the  severi- 
ties which  would  be  heaped  upon  his  head ;  and 
then  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  preserved  through 
temptation,  and  enabled  to  bear  all  that  might 
be  inflicted  on  him.  When  he  got  home  he  ex- 
pected a  rough  reception;  but  his  father  was 
abroad.  He  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  keep- 
ing silence,  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  preserve 
him  from  falling. 

After  some  time,  he  heard  the  coach  drive  in, 
which  put  him  in  such  a  fear  that  a  shivering 
came  over  him.  But  by  the  time  Walter  had 
alighted,  and  come  in,  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
himself.  As  soon  as  Thomas  saw  him,  rising 
and  advancing  a  step  or  two  towards  him,  and 
keeping  his  hat  on,  he  said  "  Isaac  Pennington 
and  his  wife  remembered  their  love  to  thee." 
Walter  Ellwood  stopped  abruptly,  and  observing 
that  his  son  stood  covered  before  him,  and  that 
he  used  the  word  "  thee"  with  a  stern  counte- 
nanccand  atone  which  indicated  great  displeasure, 
said,  "  I  shall  talk  with  you  another  time,"  and 
then  hastily  walked  into  the  parlor,  so  that 
Thomas  did  not  see  him  again  that  night.  He 
foresaw  there  was  a  storm  arising,  but  the  peace 
he  felt  in  his  own  mind  was  more  than  a  recom- 
pense, though  it  grieved  him  much  to  offend  his 
hitherto  kind  parent. 

There  was  to  be  a  meeting  next  day  at  Oxford, 
and  Thomas  feeling  a  great  desire  to  attend, 
ordered  his  borrowed  horse  to  be  got  ready  early 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  go  to  it.  He  was 
anxious  to  consult  his  father's  feelings  as  much 
as  possible;  and  after  he  was  ready,  desired  his 
sister  to  go  up  to  his  father's  chamber,  and  tell 
him,  that  he  was  going  to  Oxford,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  had  any  commands.  His  father 
sent  a  message  to  him  not  to  go  until  he  came 
down  :  and  getting  up  immediately  he  hastened 
down,  partly  dressed.  When  he  saw  Thomas 
standing  with  his  hat  on,  he  was  so  transported 
with  rage  that  he  struck  him  with  both  fists, 
and  plucking  his  hat  off,  threw  it  away.  Then 
stepping  hastily  out  to  the  stable,  and  seeing 
the  borrowed  horse  standing  saddled  and  bridled 
he  inquired  whose  it  was.    His  man  telling  him, 

he  said,  "  Then  ride  him  back  and  tell  Mr.   

1  desire  he  will  never  lend  my  son  his  horse 
again,  unless  he  brings  a  note  from  me."  The 
poor  fellow,  who  was  fond  of  his  young  master, 
did  not  like  to  carry  this  message,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  make  excuses  or  delays;  but  Walter 
was  positive  in  his  commands,  and  would  not  let 
the  man  eat  his  breakfast,  nor  go  out  of  his 
sight,  until  he  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  off. 
Then  coming  in  he  went  up  stairs  to  finish  dress- 
ing, thinking  his  son  safe  enough  at  home, — as 
he  was  not  very  fond  of  walking. 

Thomas,  seeing  the  horse  go  off,  understood 
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how  matters  went;  and,  being  very  desirous  of 
going  to  the  meeting,  changed  his  boots  for  shoes 
and  got  another  hat.  He  also  told  his  sister, 
who  loved  him  dearly,  and  whom  he  could  trust, 
where  he  was  going,  and,  slipping  out  privately, 
walked  seven  long  miles  to  meet  some  Friends. 
After  he  had  started,  he  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  him  thus  to  steal 
away  from  his  father,  and  he  stood  still  a  while, 
not  knowing  whether  to  go  back  or  forward. 
Fear  of  offending  his  father  would  have  turned 
him  back,  while  the  desire  to  be  with  Friends 
impelled  him  forward.  He  thought  within  him- 
self how  could  that  feeling  be  of  the  Lord  if  it 
induced  him  to  disobey  his  father  ?  Yet  he  was 
conscious  that  it  was  not  in  his  own  will,  nor 
with  the  intention  to  give  his  father  pain.  Thus 
he  went  on  reasoning,  until  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture-— "  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,"  occurred  to  him ;  after  which  he  went 
on  more  cheerfully,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindness  and  tenderness  by  the  Friends  there. 

After  Thomas  left  home,  his  father,  supposing 
him  to  have  gone  up  to  his  chamber,  made  no 
inquiry  about  him  till  evening.  The  weather 
was  very  cold,  and  he  and  his  daughter  were 
sitting  comfortably  together  by  the  fire,  when  he 
said  to  her,  "  Gro  up  to  your  brother's  chamber, 
and  bring  him  down  ;  it  may  be  he  will  sit  there 
else,  in  a  sullen  fit,  until  he  has  caught  cold/' 
"  Alas  !  sir,"  said  she,  "  he  is  not  in  his  chamber, 
nor  in  the  house  neither."  "  Why,  where  is  he 
then  ?"  said  the  father,  starting  up  in  alarm. 
"  I  know  not,"  said  she,  "where  he  is,  sir;  but 
I  know  that  when  he  saw  you  had  sent  away  his 
horse,  he  put  his  shoes  on,  and  went  out  on 
foot ;  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  And  in- 
deed, sir,  I  don't  wonder  at  his  going  away,  con- 
sidering how  you  used  him."  Walter  had  not 
foreseen  this  firmness  in  one  who  was  wont  to 
obey  every  intimation  of  his  father's  will,  and 
fearing  he  would  never  return,  he  poured  forth 
his  lamentations  so  loudly  that  the  family  could 
hear  him.  He  went  to  bed  immediately,  where 
he  passed  a  restless  night,  bemoaning  himself, 
and  grieving  over  his  son.  Next  morning,  his 
daughter  sent  a  man  to  find  her  brother,  and 
give  him  this  account,  entreating  him  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible ;  yet  in  case  he  should 
not  return,  she  sent  fresh  linen  for  his  use. 

Thomas  was  very  sorry  for  his  father's  uneasi- 
ness, and  would  have  returned  home  that 
evening  after  meeting;  but  the  Friends  per- 
suaded him  to  stay,  saying,  the  meeting  would 
probably  end  late,  and  that  the  days  were  short, 
and  the  road  long  and  muddy.  Besides  which, 
one  of  the  Friends  there  promised  to  go  home 
with  him  and  talk  with  his  father.  This  was 
doubtless  intended  in  kindness  to  Thomas,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  ill  judged. 

The  next  day  Thomas  went  home,  accompanied 
by  this  Friend  ;  and  as  they  drew  near  the  place, 


they  planned  that  Thomas  should  go  in  the  back 
way,  and  seat  himself  in  the  kitchen ;  while  the 
Friend  should  desire  to  see  his  father,  and  take 
that  opportunity  of  expostulating  with  him. 
When  Walter  Ellwood  heard  that  some  one  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him,  he  went  into  the  hall, 
and  was  much  surprised  at  finding  a  Quaker 
waiting  for  him  there.  Yet  not  knowing  on 
what  account  he  came,  he  stayed  to  hear  his 
business ;  and  when  he  found  it  concerned  his 
own  son,  he  fell  on  him  very  sharply,  probably 
considering  it  a  piece  of  great  impertinence  in  a 
person  who  had  been  instrumental  in  misleading 
his  son,  to  offer  him  any  advice  respecting  his 
treatment  of  that  son.  Turning  away  from  the 
Friend,  he  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  there 
found  Thomas  standiug  with  his  hat  on  his  head. 
H  ated  with  his  conversation,  he  seemed  to  for- 
get that  this  was  the  son  over  whom  he  had  so 
lately  mourned  as  lost ;  and  his  grief  turning  to 
anger,  he  could  not  contain  it,  but  running  pas- 
sionately towards  him,  he  snatched  off  his  hat 
and  threw  it  away ;  then  striking  him  on  the 
head  he  ordered  him  to  go  up  to  his  own  chamber. 
Thomas  obeyed,  and  his  father  followed  him, 
giving  him  a  blow  every  few  steps ;  as  he  went 
through  the  hall,  the  Friend  who  came  with 
him,  could  see  how  little  his  untimely  interference 
between  father  and  son  had  mended  matters. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  CHANGING  CLIMATE. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  is  by  Wash- 
ington Irving : — 

"  Here  let  us  say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vi- 
cissitudes of  our  climate,  which  are  too  often 
made  the  subject  of  exclusive  repining.  If  they 
annoy  us  to-day,  they  give  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  climates  in  the  world.  They  give  us 
the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  North.  They  float 
our  summer  sky  with  gorgeous  tints  of  fleecy 
whiteness,  and  send  down  cooling  showers  to  re- 
fresh the  panting  earth  and  keep  it  green.  Our 
seasons  are  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Winter  with  us  hath  none  of  its  proverbial 
gloom.  It  may  have  its  howling  winds  and 
chilling  frosts  and  whirling  snow  storms ;  but 
it  has  also  its  long  intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine, 
when  the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled  bright- 
ness to  the  day,  when  at  night  the  stars  beam 
with  in  tensest  lustre,  or  the  moon  floods  the 
whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  radiance. 
And  the  joyous  outbreak  of  our  spring,  bursting 
at  once  into  leaf  and  blossom,  redundant  with 
vegetation,  and  vociferous  with  life ;  and  the 
splendor  of  summer — its  morning  voluptuous- 
ness and  evening  glory — its  airy  palaces  of  sunlit 
clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky;  and  its 
gusts  of  tempests  of  almost  tropical  grandeur  ; 
when  the  forked  lightning  and  bellowing  thuii- 
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der-volley  from  the  battlements  of  heaven  shake 
the  sultry  atmosphere  ;  and  the  sublime  melan- 
choly of  our  Autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay, 
withering  down  the  pomp  of  a  woodland  coun- 
try, yet  reflecting  back  from  its  yellow  forests  the 
golden  serenity  of  the  sky.  Truly  we  may  say 
that  in  our  climate  "the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MO.  30,  1861. 


Died, — On  the  17th  inst.  Bevan  Flitcrapt,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  consistent  and  faithful 
member  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting  for  morethan 
forty  years.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

 ,  Suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  Second  month  last, 

Sallie,  wife  of  Evan  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
daughter  of  Jesse  Jenkins,  of  Abington,  aged  32  years. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  been  remarkable 
during  life  for  her  evenness  of  temper  and  kindness  of 
disposition.  During  her  childhood  she  was  careful  to 
do  nothing  she  knew  was  contrary  to  ber  parents' 
wishes.  She  was  an  affectionate  sister,  and  endeared 
herself  to  many  friends,  by  her  kindness  and  amiability 
and  by  her  sympathy  with  those  in  trouble.  She  was 
a  kind  and  affectionate  wife,  and  seemed  to  think  noth- 
ing too  much  of  a  privation,  if  it  but  increased  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  she  was  thus  enabled,  by  keeping  a 
strict  watch  over  herself,  to  be  a  good  example  to  those 
around  her.  Although  her  call  from  this  world  was 
very  sudden  and  unexpected,  being  taken  without  a 
moment's  warning,  yet  her  friends  have  the  consoling 
belief  that  her  lamp  was  trimmed,  ready  to  meet  the 
bridegroom,  and  to  hear  the  joyful  message  of  "Well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many. 
Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  father,  on  Eldridge's 

Hill,  Salem  County,  New  Jersey,  on  Seventh  day  morn- 
ing, the  23d  of  Second  month,  1861,  of  cancer,  Mary 
Flitcraft,  daughter  of  Bevan  Flitcraft  in  the  43d 
year  of  her  age.  From  some  expressions  that  she 
dropped  during  her  illness,  Which  many  times  was  se- 
vere, there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  change 
has  been  a  happy  one.  She  was  a  member  of  Pilesgrove 
Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends. 

The  date  of  E.  Hollingsworth's  death  was  not  fur- 
Dished  with  the  notice  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
paper.  It  has  since  been  sent  to  us.  She  died  on  the 
12th  inst.— Eds. 


THE  MOTHER. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  eager  question- 
ings the  mother  of  a  bright  child  is  daily  expos- 
ed to.  "What  are  the  stars  V  "Where  does 
coal  come  from  ?"  "How  are  cotton  and  wool 
and  silk  wove  and  spun  ?"  "Why  is  it  wrong  to 
tell  a  lie?"  "What  is  the  use  of  book  learn- 
ing ?"  Where  does  tea  grow,  and  how  ?"  "Is 
the  President  a  good  man  ?"  u  Are  great  men  al- 
ways good  V*  "How  about  Napoleon  and  Joseph- 


ine ?"  and  so  on.  A  chapter  which  has  no  pos- 
sible end  until  the  questioning  youth  is  confided 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  school-master,  who 
does  not  permit  him  to  ask  questions.  The  child 
is  the  greatest  philosopher  and  lover  of  wisdom  in 
the  world ;  and  the  mother,  either  being  intel- 
ligent, is  his  help,  his  right  hand,  his  guide  and 
encourager  ;  or  else,  being  ignorant,  and  having 
no  interest  in  affairs  and  general  knowledge,  she 
turns  the  young  philosopher  off  with  a  petulant 
"  don't  bother  me/'  and  lets  him  chew  the  cud 
of  ignorance  till  he,  too,  comes  to  despise  know- 
ledge, and  love  only  bread  and  butter.  The  one 
mother  trains  up  a  man  useful  to  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  other  gives  the 
world  a  dolt,  or  a  machine. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why  the 
women  of  a  nation  should  receive  the  most  care- 
ful and  generous  culture,  and  should  be  taught 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  having  know- 
ledge and  intelligent  opinions  upon  all  points 
where  knowledge  and  opinions  are  attainable  by 
man. —  The  Methodist. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

I  have  heard  with  much  interest  of  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  Boarding  School  on  a 
large  scale,  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  Friends,  &c.  And  as  the  plans 
for  such  an  Institution  are  not  yet  matured,  I 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  announce  a  few 
general  principles,  upon  which  1  conceive  such 
an  establishment  should  be  based.  First,  It 
should  be  located  in  the  country,  and  on  a  farm, 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  Purity  of  air,  and 
freedom  from  the  influences  and  allurements  of 
large  cities,  thus  inducing  a  healthy,  physical, 
and  moral  condition,  both  of  which  are  essential 
to  a  sound  and  truly  elevated  mental  culture, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  desirable.  Oppor- 
tunities are  more  complete  for  imparting  to 
pupils  a  .knowledge  of  housewifery  and  farming, 
which  should  be  incorporated  as  essential  parts 
of  the  system  of  instruction.  To  educate  girls 
in  housekeeping  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  society.  To  educate  boys  in  the  dig- 
nified and  useful  employment  of  agriculture  is 
equally  needful,  and  while  these  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  country  school,  those  who  may  be 
prepared  for  other  spheres  in  life,  may  have 
every  facility  to  pursue  their  studies  independ- 
ently of  these  special  vocations.  If  the  school 
is  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  Friends,  it 
cannot  be  situated  in  a  city  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

As  the  three  Yearly  Mettings  of  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  are  to  be  united  in 
its  establishment  and  support,  it  would  seem 
proper  that  a  place  not  far  from  Philadelphia 
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should  be  selected  as  the  most  accessible  and 
central. 

The  buildings  for  such  an  institution  should 
be  well  considered  and  arranged.  My  experience 
in  building  and  in  teaching,  are  both  very  limit- 
ed, but  I  can  see  that  certain  principles  may  be 
applied  to  both  with  advantage,  which  are  too 
much  overlooked  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  con- 
sidering these  subjects.  When  children  go 
away  from  home,  it  is  desireable  to  keep  up,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  home  likeness  and  associa- 
tions. To  sit  down  to  table  with  a  hundred  or 
more  fellow  pupils,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  still, 
and  of  necessity  hasten  through  the  meal,  is  as 
unsocial,  and  unnatural,  and  unhome-like,  as  almost 
any  thing  that  can  be  conceived  of  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  and  yet  it  is  the  ordinary  rule 
of  boarding  schools.  It  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
such  a  plan,  where  the  congregated  system  is 
admitted;  but  if  several  small  houses,  instead 
of  one  large  one,  should  be  built,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  divided  into  different 
families,  according  to  a  judicious  classification, 
the  free,  social,  domestic,  and  home  feeling  may 
be  sustained.  What  could  be  more  pleasant 
than  for  a  teacher  of  a  certain  grade  of  children 
to  have  them  about  him  in  the  social  and  do- 
mestic relations  of  the  family  ;  and  what  to  them 
would  do  more  to  cultivate  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards teachers  ?  Again,  females  may  learn  much 
more  of  the  management  of  a  household  where 
the  family  is  small  enough  to  preserve  the  cus- 
toms of  private  life,  than  where  every  thing  is 
done  on  a  scale  so  much  greater  than  they  may 
ever  witness  after  leaving  a  large  institution. 
And  all,  both  boys  and  girls,  would  feel  more 
sensibly  the  direct  influence  of  teachers  and 
care-takers,  and  there  would  probably  be  less 
discord  and  disobedience,  than  under  a  whole- 
sale system. 

Visiting  from  family  to  family,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  friendly  greetings,  all  may  be  done, 
without  disturbing  the  general  and  natural  idea 
of  home  life.  The  lecture,  school  and  recitatiou 
rooms,  the  meeting-house,  and  store,  should  all 
be  distinct,  and  visited  on  occasions  suitable  for 
school,  and  meeting,  and  business,  as  if  living 
in  the  village,  city,  or  rural  district. 

The  economy  of  such  a  plan  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  each  family  may  be  complete  in 
itself,  having  all  its  arrangements  with  reference 
to  the  strictest  care.  A  comparison  may  be 
justly  instituted  between  the  economical  man- 
agement of  different  families,  and  each  stimulated 
to  be  as  neat,  careful,  and  prudent,  as  every 
other.  In  the  store  there  will  be  also  the  op- 
portunities for  teaching  the  duties  connected 
with  that  department;  and  then,  after  all,  the 
cheapness  of  building  and  starting  such  an  en- 
terprise may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 
The  walls  need  not  be  so  high,  or  so  thick,  the 
timbers  may  all  be  lighter ;  the  expense  of  large 


and  extensive  heating  arrangements  all  saved. 
In  the  case  of  fire,  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
single  building,  and  the  others  probably  saved, 
and  it  is  believed  the  whole  arrangement  might 
be  made  complete  at  a  less  cost  than  for  one  very 
large  building.  Another  advantage  would  be,  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  necessary  out-build- 
ings, and  one  family  building,  the  institution 
could  commence,  and  that  additional  houses 
could  be  erected  from  time  to  time  as  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

I  submit  these  few  ideas,  which  I  hope  may 
be  duly  considered  by  those  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  movement.  Thinker. 

M  mo.  1861. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer- 
ON  VOTING. 

An  occasional  essay  in  the  Intelligencer  rela- 
tive to  the  part  that  Friends  can  consistently 
take  in  governmental  affairs,  would  indicate  a 
degree  of  sensibility  on  the  subject,  which,  if 
patiently  dwelt  under,  may  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  correct  views.  Indeed  it  may  be  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration,  how  far  we  have  been  par- 
ties to  bringing  about  the  present  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  country,  in  our  anxiety  to  carry 
out  certain  principles  which  we  deem  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

That  governments  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  human  affairs  is  not  disputed  by 
any  one.  There  may  be  and  is  a  difference  in 
the  principles  upjn  which  governments  are 
founded. 

All  now  existing,  however,  in  the  Christian 
world  (so  called)  are  similar  in  one  essential  point, 
that  of  exacting  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  Mankind  generally  view 
this  to  be  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  rights  and  liberties  as  a  nation  or  people, 
and  organize  their  governments  accordingly,  by 
preparing  for  the  "  common  defence."  Their 
condition  of  mind  requires  them  to  place  their 
reliance  here,  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
their  principles  for  them  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  with  them,  a  different  govern- 
ment could  be  maintained.  It  is  rare  that  an 
opportunity  occurs  to  test  the  potency  of  the 
Christian  code  in  the  formation  and  movement 
of  governments.  We  have  an  instance,  however, 
in  that  founded  by  William  Penn  ;  and  history 
chronicles  its  entire  success  amid  many  and  vari- 
ous difficulties.  In  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
then  enacted  we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  that 
would  offend  the  scruples  of  any  Friend.  They 
could  consistently  lend  their  aid  to  its  support. 
And  what  a  spectacle  to-  the  world.  In  the 
midst  of  savages,  and  surrounded  by  many  of  their 
own  race  whose  envy  was  naturally  excited  by 
their  success,  they  made  no  preparations  for  the 
"common  defence;"  no  militia  laws,  no  army, 
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no  navy.  Neither  had  they  need  for  these,  be- 
cause their  principles  led  them,  and  they  practi- 
cally observed  justice  to  all  men  :  doing  unto 
others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
them.  Do  we  see  this  golden  rule  observed  now 
by  government  and  people  ?  As  a  nation,  does 
not  the  poor  Indian  cry  out  against  us  ?  Do  we 
not  without  just  cause  wrest  the  domain  of  our 
weak  neighbors  ?*  True,  it  is  said  that  we  do 
not  elect  officers  to  do  these  unjust  things.  But 
do  we  not,  by  delegating  our  authority  to  such, 
whose  principles  do  not  restrain  them  from  so 
acting,  become  responsible  for  their  conduct  ? 
In  private  affairs  what  individual  would  be  dis- 
posed to  be  the  agent  of  another,  unless  he  was 
assured  of  being  sustained  by  his  principal  ? 
And  what  principal  would  employ  an  agent, 
whom  he  knows  would,  under  certain  contingen- 
cies, fail  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

The  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
will  show  that  they  were  never  parties  to  setting 
up  or  pulling  down  governments  or  rulers,  but 
were  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  conforming 
thereto  in  so  far  as  their  convictions  of  duty 
would  allow,  and  beyond  this  to  suffer  for  the 
cause  of  Truth.  Under  such  circumstances, 
their  appeals  to  the  rulers  were  attended  with 
great  weight  and  influence,  as  coming  from  a  reli- 
gious people,  not  mixed  up  with  sects  or  parties. 
And  happy  would  it  be  for  our  distracted  country, 
could  there  now  appear  above  the  general  din  of 
confusion  the  urgent  appeals  of  an  impartial  body 
of  people  as  numerous  as  the  Society  of  Friends, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  cultivation 
of  good  will  to  all  men.  But  alas  !  we  have  be-, 
come  identified  with  organizations  whose  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  and  over  whose  movements 
we  can  exercise  no  efficient  control.  The  high 
vocation  of  a  Friend  is  brought  on  a  par  with 
the  politician,  and  when  the  "  potsherds  of  the 
earth  strive  together,"  happy  is  that  mind  that 
can  feel  a  consciousness  of  not  having  been  a 
party  to  the  lamentable  results 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  always  been,  and 
still  are  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  peculiar  people 
zealous  of  good  works.  And  for  their  works  to 
be  good,  thev  must  be  kept  pure,  and  unmixed 
with  the  world's  policy.  The  more  they  shun 
entangling  alliances  with  those  of  different  prin- 
ciples and  profession,  the  brighter  will  their  light 
shine,  even  as  on  a  hill,  as  a  beacon  to  the  be- 
nighted world,  and  /be  one  means,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  lead  mankind  to  the  adoption  of  those 
glorious  testimonies  which  our  forefathers  advo- 
cated and  suffered  for  even  unto  death. 
3d  mo.  1861.  _  S.  T.  D. 

True  eloquence  consists  in  saying  all  that  is 
proper,  and  nothing  more. 

*  Row  could  the  writer  have  forgotton  to  enumerate 
in  the  list  of  our  national  sins,  the  injustice  done  to 
more  than  four  millions  of  our  fellow  beings? — Ed. 


Although  the  subjoined  Address  lias  been  ch 
culated  among  the  members  of  the  several  Yearl; 
Meetings,  we  have  thought  that  if  published  ill 
our  paper  it  might  be  read  by  some  who  havl 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  in  wha| 
manner  the  interesting  subject  of  education  haa 
been  recently  placed  before  us. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  joint  Committee,  appointed  hi 
conferences  of  Friends  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  an«| 
New  York,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  I 
Boarding  School  for  the  guarded  education  of  thj 
children  of  Friends,  the  following  Address  wa 
adopted,  and  directed  to  he  published  and  circulate!] 
throughout  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  our  Society.  I 

ADDRESS. 

It  is  a  fact  both  admitted  and  lamented  b; 
observing  individuals  interested  in  the  true  wel 
fare  of  mankind,  that  education,  as  at  presen 
generally  conducted,  is  no  security  against  disor] 
der  and  wickedness.  Indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  greatly  increased  attention  to  the  subject  ii 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  last  qua: 
ter  of  a  century,  crime  has  but  little,  if  at  all 
abated.  Whilst  this  fact  is  no  valid  argumen 
against  education  itself,  it  is  strongly  calculatec 
to  arrest  attention,  and  to  awaken  inquiry  int( 
the  cause  of  the  result,  so  contrary  to  the  hop 
of  the  philanthropist,  and  to  the  confident  pre 
diction  of  the  Friends  of  universal  education 
This  cause  will  be  found  to  arise,  in  great  part 
from  the  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  intellec 
tual  faculties  without  sufficient  regard  to  a  corres 
ponding  development  of  the  moral  powers 
Children  possess  both  moral  and  intellectual  ca 
pacities,  and  both  are  largely  susceptible,  by  pro 
per  means,  of  being  developed,  expanded,  anq 
strengthened ;  and  in  order  to  form  the  mosi 
perfect  character,  their  cultivation  should  b»i 
simultaneous.  Yet,  in  the  prevailing  systems  o^ 
education,  but  little  attention,  comparatively,  i 
given  to  the  expansion  of  the  heart,  and  to  th« 
cultivation  of  the  higher  powers  of  our  nature. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  subject  has  let 
to  the  settled  conviction,  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  demand  an  Institution 
where  our  children  can  receive  an  education,  b 
its  true  sense,  by  the  simultaneous  cultivation  o< 
their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  wher^ 
young  Friends  can  be  properly  prepared  to  tak^ 
charge  of  schools,  in  neighborhoods  of  Friends 
so  as  to  conduct  them  upon  the  true  principle^ 
of  Teaching. 

The  proper  education  of  Teachers  is,  of  itself!  klie 
a  subject  of  vast  importance.  It  is  a  great  misj  as  a 
take  to  suppose,  that  book  learning  is  the  onb 
necessary  qualification  for  a  teacher.  Besides  ; 
knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  perfect  self-govern 
ment,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  springs  o 
action  in  the  youthful  company  around  him,  h 
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must  understand  how  to  teach,  which  is  as  much 


an  art  as  any  other  vocation,  and  one  in  which 
important  rules  can  be  imparted,  and  should  be 
acquired.    Mere  telling,  is  not  teaching.  The 
mind  of  the  learner,  must  be  trained  to  use  its 
own  powers,  and,  by  appropriate  questions  from 
the  teacher,  led  to  apprehend  a  new  truth  by  its 
own  perceptions,  learning  what  is  not  known,  by 
means  of  what  is  known  ; — it  thus  becomes  able 
to  assist  itself  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
id  I  which  is  the  great  end  at  which  a  judicious  in- 
structor will  aim.    It  may  be  emphatically  as- 
serted, that  every  individual  who  is  educated  at 
all,  is  self-educated.    His  teachers,  like  his  dic- 
tionary and  other  books,  are  merely  aids  to  his 
own  efforts.    If  he  does  not  use,  independently, 
his  own  mental  powers,  and  rely  upon  these  prin 
cipally  for  his  advancement  in  his  course  of 
3jl  study,  regarding  all  other  means  as  only  auxiliary 
to  his  own  efforts,  he  will  never  be  profound. 
Bt  All  depends  on  individual  industry  and  exertion. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  notice 
facts  continually  occurring  in  the  same  school  or 
4  c°llege,  under  the  same  instructors,  where  one 
student  becomes  a  profound  scholar,  while  an- 
other, with  the  same  opportunities  and  equal 
nj  natural  abilities,  does  not  even  master  the  rudi 
ments.    The  teacher  should,  therefore,  know 
,t0|  and  feel,  that  his  great  work  is  to  get  those  under 
his  charge  to  realize  the  fact,  thSt  in  acquiring 
their  education  they  must  work  for  themselves, 
— that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  health,  strength, 
and  growth  of  their  minds,  to  labor  and  digest 
their  intellectual  food,  as  it  is  for  their  bodies  to 
labor,  and  to  digest  physical  food,  in  order  for 
their  health  and  growth. 

For  want  of  a  proper  qualification  to  teach,  in 
many  of  those  who  have  charge  of  schools,  even 
where  scholastic  attainments  are  very  ample,  an 
8j  amount  of  time  is  lost  to  the  children  far  greater 
than  one  who  has  not  examined  the  subject  could 
be  led  to  suppose.    And  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  time,  there  are  several  other  great  disadvan- 
\\  tages  to  the  scholar,  from  this  want  of  competency 
in  the  teacher  •  among  which  are  a  habit  of  idleness 
jior  superficial  study,  a  distaste  for  vigorous  intel- 
lectual exertion  and  strict  mental  discipline,  and 
0,  |&  loss  of  self-respect,  from  a  consciousness  of  not 
having  performed  what  could  and  ought  to  have 
been  done. 

The  inquiry  then  arises — Does  not  a  duty  de- 
rolve  upon  those  who  see  the  disadvantages,  not 
o  say  evils,  that  result  to  our  youth  from  the 
pi,  present  system  of  education,  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
fide  a  remedy  ?  We  believe  there  does.  We 
)elieve  the  duty  to  be  incumbent  upon  Friends, 
is  a  religious  body,  to  provide  means  for  the 
iberal  education  of  all  their  children,  under  cir 
iumstances  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
eligious  principles  and  testimonies.  By  our  dis- 
ipline,  children  whose  parents  are  members,  are 
hemselves  members  by  birthright.    The  discip- 


line also  recognises  the  care  and  concern  for  them, 
by  propounding  these  two  familiar  queries : 
"  Are  Friends  careful  to  educate  their  children 
in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and  apparel ; 
to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious  books, 
and  from  corrupt  conversation  Y*  And  "  Do 
they  place  their  children  for  tuition  under  the 
charge  of  suitable  teachers,  in  membership  with 
us  Y9  But,  is  the  annual  propounding  of  these 
two  queries  to  their  parents,  the  only  duty  which 
the  Society  owes  to  its  young  members,  who  in 
a  few  years  will  not  only  be  held  responsible  for 
any  violation  of  its  order,  but  will  be  expected  to 
to  be  consistent  and  active  in  support  of  our  faith, 
and  our  important  religious  testimonies  ?  Should 
they  not  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  grounds 
upon  which  these  important  testimonies  rest,  and 
thus  be  prepared  "  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  them  ?" 

Friends,  as  a  body,  having  painfully  witnessed 
the  multiplied  evils  resulting  from  man's  attempt- 
ing, in  his  own  will  and  wisdom,  to  impart  spirit- 
ual truth,  have,  as  far  as  respects  their  children 
at  least,  gone  to  an  opposite  extreme.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
"  God  teacheth  His  people  Himself/'  and  that 
"  we  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  us, 
save  as  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth  us."  But,  be- 
fore children  can  be  "  taught  of  the  Lord,"  they 
must  know  His  voice.  We  believe  there  are 
many  precious  Samuels  among  our  offspring,  who 
have  their  rest  broken  by  a  voice  they  would 
gladly  obey,  but  who,  for  want  of  parental  Elis 
to  teach  them  who  it  is  that  speaks,  and  how  to 
answer,  continue  in  a  distressed  and  disturbed 
state,  to  their  great  spiritual  loss,  and  to  the  loss 
of  society  at  large.  No  higher  or  more  impor- 
tant duty  can  devolve  on  parents,  than  early  to 
direct  the  attention  of  their  precious  children  to 
the  inward  Teacher,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
look  to  Him,  with  abiding  confidence,  for  both 
direction  and  help,  not  only  in  times  of  distress 
and  especial  need,  but  at  all  times  to  inculcate 
in  their  minds  the  important  truth,  that  it  is 
their  high  privilege  to  walk  with  Him  continual- 
ly, and  to  secure  Him  as  a  friend  that  will  never 
forsake  them.  This  course  of  instruction,  com- 
menced under  the  parental  roof,  and  continued 
during  the  time  they  are  receiving  their  school 
education,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  most  salu- 
tary and  lasting  influence  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

If  parents  should  be  neglectful  of  this  duty  to 
their  children  at  home,  how  much  more  impor- 
tant it  becomes,  that  Society  should  make  pro- 
vision to  have  the  deficiency  supplied,  when  they 
have  to  be  sent  to  school.  Does  not  the  implied 
obligation  of  parents,  to  place  their  children  at 
the  kind  of  school  indicated  by  the  query,  demand 
of  us  to  have  such  schools,  as  far  as  practicable, 
within  the  reach  of  all  our  members  ?    A  small 
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number  of  families  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
maintaining  such  a  school ;  and  even  where  the 
expense  can  be  borne,  the  kind  of  teacher  re- 
quired is  seldom  to  be  found  unemployed.  Un- 
successful applications  for  suitable  Friend 
teachers,  of  both  sexes,  are  almost  constantly  be- 
ing made.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
want  of  such  schools,  parents  feeling  that  their 
children  ought  to  be  educated,  and  being  unable 
to  find  Friends'  schools  within  their  reach,  place 
them,  however  reluctantly,  at  schools  where  dif- 
ferent manners  and  customs  prevail.  Young 
people,  in  common  with  those  who  are  older, 
possess  a  feeling  which  is  right  and  preservative 
in  its  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  stifled,  that 
leads  them  to  endeavor  to  avoid  an  appearance  of 
singularity,  where  no  obvious  principle  is  involved. 
This  feeling,  when  at  school,  mingled  with  an  in- 
herent fondness  for  novelty,  induces  a  too  ready 
compliance  with  the  various  prevailing  customs, 
in  language,  dress,  and  deportment.  The  dispo- 
sition in  Friends'  children,  thus  to  conform  to 
what  are  called  the  fashionable  customs  when 
thrown  amongst  them,  is  probably  a  little 
strengthened  by  a  trait  in  our  constitution,  that 
a  thing  that  is  forbidden  seems  a  little  more  de- 
sirable from  that  very  circumstance.  So  strong 
and  acknowledged  is  this  feeling  in  the  human 
constitution,  that  it  becomes  a  most  interesting 
question  concerning  morals,  especially  in  relation 
to  youth,  whether  it  would  not,  in  all  cases,  be 
better  to  endeavor  to  draw  them  to  virtue,  than 
to  attempt  to  drive  them  from  vice.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  we  find  the  two  great  command- 
ments, on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, are  not  prohibitory  or  denunciatory,  but 
cementing  and  affectionate,  resting  upon  love. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OTHER  WORLD. 


It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud — 

A  world  we  do  not  see  ; 
Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek, 

Amid  our  worldly  cares, 
Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence,  awful,  sweet,  and  calm, 
They  have  no  power  to  break  ; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  thtm 
To  utter  or  partake. 

So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  glide 
So  near  to  press  they  seem — 

They  seem  to  lull  us  to  our  rest, 
And  melt  into  our  dream. 


And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring 

'Tis  easy  now  to  see, 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be. 

To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear, 
Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss, 

And  gently  drawn  in  loving  arms, 
To  swoon  to  that — from  this. 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 

Scarce  asking  where  we  are, 
To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 

All  sorrow,  and  all  care. 

Sweet  souls  around  us  !  watch  us  still, 

Press  nearer  to  our  side. 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  nought, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream, 

Your  joy  be  the  reality, 

Our  sufferings  like  the  dream. 

Independent. 

Selected. 

The  souls  that  carry  on  a  bless'd  exchange 
Of  joys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence,  make  known 
The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length, 
Meet  their  opposing  with  united  strength, 
And,  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 


"  I  KNOW  THOU  HAST  GONE  TO  THE  HOME 
OF  THY  REST." 

BY  T.  K.  HSRVEY. 

"  I  know  thou  hast  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest, 

Then  why  should  my  soul  be  so  sad  ? 
I  know  thou  hast  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest, 

And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  is  glad  ; 
Where  Love  has  put  off  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 

The  strains  it  has  gathered  in  this, 
And  Hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladdened  the  eartfc 

Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  bliss. 
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"  I  know  thou  hastgone  where  thy  forehead  is  starred  fj. 

With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  soul, 
Where  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  marred, 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flung  back  from  its  goal, 
I  know  thou  bast  drunk  of  the  Lethe  that  flows 

Through  a  land  where  they  do  not  forget, 
That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  from  it  only  regret. 


In  thy  far-away  dwelling,  wherever  it  be, 

I  know  thou  hast  visions  of  mine ; 
And  the  love  that  makes  all  things  a  music  to  me, 

I  have  not  yet  learned  to  resign— - 
In  the  hush  of  the  night,  on  the  waste  of  the  sea, 

Or  alone  with  the  breeze  on  the  hill, 
I  have  ever  a  presence  that  whispers  of  thee, 

And  my  spirit  lies  down  and  is  still. 

Mine  eye  must  be  dark — that  so  long  has  been  dim, 

Ere  again  it  may  gaze  upon  thine  : 
But  my  heart  has  revealings  of  thee  and  thy  home, 

In  many  a  token  and  sign  : 
I  never  look  up  with  a  vow  to  the  sky, 

But  a  light,  like  thy  beauty,  is  there, 
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And  I  hear  a  low  murmur  like  thine  in  reply, 
When  I  pour  out  my  spirit  in  prayer. 

"And  though — like  a  mourner  that  sits  by  a  tomb 

I  am  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  care, 
Yet  the  grief  of  my  bosom — Oh  !  call  it  not  gloom, 

Is  not  tbe  black  grief  of  despair. 
My  sorrow  revealed,  as  the  stars  are  by  night, 

F&r  off  a  bright  vision  appears  ; 
And  Hope — like  a  rainbow  a  creature  of  light — 

Is  born  like  a  rainbow  from  tears." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  BODIES. 

The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  bodies  sur- 
rounding us  in  nature  will  show  a  great  dissim- 
ilarity between  the  unorganized  and  the  organiz- 
ed, as  well  as  great  differences  in  properties,  such 
is  color,  form  and  texture  among  the  individual 
members  of  either  of  these  great  classes. 

Let  us  break  from  a  rock  a  piece  of  quartz; 
small  and  insignificant  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the 
jame  as  the  rock  from  which  we  detached  it ; 
no  other  difference  can  be  shown  than,  that  one 
is  a  small,  the  other  a  large  piece  of  quartz. 
Fake  a  single  grain  of  sand ;  it  will  appear 
;he  same  in  every  respect  as  the  sand  of  which 
t  formed  a  part,  the  only  difference  being  that 
me  is  a  small,  the  other  a  large  bulk  of  sand. 

But  now  break  off  a  leaf  or^flower  from  a 
)lant ;  either  of  the  two  may  be  sufficiently  char- 
icteristic  to  identify  the  plant  from  which  it 
vas  derived ;  but  neither  is  a  plant.  The  head, 
he  leg,  the  tail  are  necessary  parts  of  an  ani- 
nal,  but  not  the  entire  being. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  multitude  of 
>odies  which  surround  us,  may  be  divided  into 
wo  large  classes,  inorganic  and  organic  bodies. 

Inorganic  nature  is  composed  of  inanimate 
)odies,  which  are  made  up  from  the  joining  to- 
|  ;ether  of  similar  particles,  or  from  a  more  or  less 
rregular  mixture  of  such  particles.  In  break- 
ng  them,  we  find  a  considerable  difference  in 
e<i  iheir  structure  ;  but  variable  as  it  may  appear, 
it  tends  to  the  crystalline  form  being  in  a  greater  or 
'  ess  degree  bordered  by  symmetrically  arranged 
lanes,  when  the  crystals  have  been  perfected, 
"hese  bodies  do  not  grow ;  they  increase  in  size 
y  the  addition  of  other  similar  material  to  their 
urface,  and  no  destructive  agents  will  produce 
Iterations,  save  the  atmosphere,  under  whose 
3uch  they  will  ultimately  crumble  into  pieces 
nd  assume  the  condition  of  sand  and  dust. 

How  different  are  the  organic  creatures  !  Each 
ne  possesses  an  individuality  of  its  own ;  the 
wo  rosebushes,  growing  side  by  side,  cannot  be 
nited  into  one,  and  the  twig  which  we  detach 
nd  plant  in  the  earth,  may  take  root  and  grow, 
ut  then  it  becomes  a  separate  being,  bearing  no 
,  further  relation  to  its  parent  plant,  than  in  the 
tkeness  common  to  a  kindred  race.  Minerals  may 
e  decomposed  into  their  components,  each  of 
rhich  is  an  inorganic  body  in  its  isolated  state ; 


but  organic  beings  cannot  be  decomposed,  with- 
out destroying  their  nature  entirely. 

Endowed  with  vital  powers,  each  individual 
passes  through  a  series  of  alterations,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  we  call  life.  Organic  life  is  es- 
sentially a  growing  from  within ;  it  is  a  constant 
change  proceeding  from  internal  organs,  and  con- 
tinuing, even  though  not  visible  to  our  eyes  ; 
it  necessitates  a  beginning  and  a  decline,  after 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  has  been  attained, 
and  this  decline  is  more  or  less  gradual  with- 
in the  circumbscribed  limits  of  the  individual 
existence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  higher  or 
lower  order  which  the  being  occupies. 

These  changes  are  brought  about  through  the 
action  of  internal  organs,  differing  frequently  in 
structure,  but  usually  assuming  a  cellular  condi- 
tion, and  transferring  from  one  to  another  in  reg- 
ular order  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  must  be  more  or  less  in  a  fluid  condi- 
tion j — absolutely  solid  bodies  are  in  no  case  as- 
similated. 

One  condition  for  the  perfect  assimilation  of 
nourishment  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
healthy  life  is  the  breathing  of  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere. Excluded  from  it,  neither  the  life  of 
plants  or  of  animals  can  be  sustained. 

3c?  mo.,  1861.  j.  m.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CULTIVATION  OP  COTTON. 

The  public  must  not  suppose  that  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress  in  England  to  ascertain 
what  countries  can  be  relied  on  for  a  supply  of 
cotton,  is  a  recent  and  original  effort,  stimulated 
by  sudden  fear  of  a  diminished  crop  with  us. 
Neither  should  it  be  supposed  that  no  other  coun- 
try but  England  has  sought  to  ascertain  the 
world's  capacity  for  increasing  the  supply.  On 
the  contrary,  this  subject  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  leading  minds  in  various  countries, 
by  whom  much  information  has  been  quietly  ac- 
cumulated, which,  spread  before  the  public  when 
the  cotton  question  had  suddenly  become  a  very 
prominent  one,  has  surprised  by  its  novelty,  while 
carrying  conviction  by  its  unanswerable  array  of 
facts.  The  evidence  developed  within  the  last 
three  months  shows  conclusively  that  the  great 
British  manufacturing  interests  had  long  foreseen 
a  danger  from  entire  dependence  on  American 
cotton,  though  none  could  say  exactly  what  that 
danger  was,  or  what  accident  would  precipitate 
a  crisis.  Disunion  was  not  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  danger,  because  no  one  dreamed  of  it, 
but  foreign  war  alone  was  looked  to  as  the  calam- 
ity which  would  one  day  bring  the  apprehended 
evil  into  full  action.  That  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  seems  the  danger  starts  up  from  an  en- 
tirely new  quarter.  All  wars  are  known  in  time 
to  come  to  an  end  ;  but  Secession  is  a  dislocator 
which  puzzles  foreign  nations  as  greatly  as  it 
puzzles  ourselves. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  as  a  nation  we 
have  been  complacently  resting  in  the  belief  that 
our  Cotton  supremacy  was  absolute,  there  were 
intelligent  men  among  us  who  entertained  grave 
doubts  on  the  subject.  To  publicly  attack  the 
idea  of  this  supremacy  would  have  been  absurd. 

So  they  went  quietly  to  work,  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Patent  Office,  caused  a  circular  to 
be  issued  in  1856,  which  was  forwarded,  through 
the  State  Department,  to  our  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial agents,  missionaries,  naval  officers,  and 
other  functionaries,  residing  and  travelling  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  globe,  soliciting  inform- 
ation on  the  cotton  culture. '  The  queries  were 
twenty-seven  in  number,  embracing  every  detail 
of  importance  touching  growth  and  general  sta- 
tistics, and  the  replies  were  so  comprehensive  as 
to  afford  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  what  other 
countries  were  able  to  do  in  competition  with 
ours.  The  British  cotton  interests  are  now  in- 
stituting the  same  proceeding  which  we  accom- 
plished five  years  ago.  Looking  into  the  results 
of  this  inquiry  the  facts  are  found  to  be  remark- 
able. In  1821,  Egypt  exported  only  6,000 
pounds,  but  in  1855  the  export  had  risen  to 
144,000,000  pounds.  Almost  all  the  land  in 
Lower  Egypt  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  cotton. 
The  plant  is  rarely  injured  by  insects.  Improv- 
ed modes  of  culture  would  give  to  production  an 
immense  impetus.  Hayti  has  produced  as  much 
as  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  could  be 
made  a  large  exporting  country.  Demerara  pro- 
duces better  cotton  than  ours,  and  at  less  cost. 
Having  no  winter,  the  tree  blossoms  and  bears 
all  the  year  round,  and  will  bear  crops  for  fifty 
years.  Agriculture  is  there  in  its  crudest  state; 
no  manure  is  used,  and  the  hoe  performs  all  the 
work. 

An  acre  of  sea  island  cotton  in  Australia  has 
yielded  920  pounds,  and  the  climate  of  that  large 
island  is  especially  favorable  to  cotton,  particu- 
larly of  the  fine  kinds.  Nature  seems  to  have 
designed  it  for  a  cotton  field  of  the  most  gigantic 
dimensions.  The  gold  mines  alone,  by  attract- 
ing all  kinds  of  labor  to  them,  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  cotton.  But  India  is  the  great  source 
of  supply  for  England.  There  cotton  has  been 
grown  by  millions  of  people  from  time  immemo- 
rial. It  is  delivered  at  Calcutta  at  3  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
product  of  British  India,  it  is  so  enormous.  But 
it  clothes  nearly  150,000,000  of  people,  makes 
their  beds,  pillows,  ropes,  carpets,  curtains,  &c. 
In  1840  the  quantity  required  for  native  cloth- 
ing alone  was  estimated  at  375,000,000  pounds, 
while  for  other  exclusively  domestic  uses  as  much 
more  was  required,  making  a  total  of  750,000,000 
pounds.  Yet  while  consuming  this  enormous 
quantity,  the  export  was  165,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1857  India  spared  to  England  alone 
680,000  bales,  with  every  prospect  of  swelling 
that  in  1861  to  1,000,000.    India  is  the  para- 


dise of  cotton.  It  is  cultivated  everywhere,  on  i 
the  borders  of  rivers,  far  in  the  interior,  on  the 
sea  coast,  on  mountain  elevations  and  on  lofty 
plains.  The  seeds  are  often  sown  broadcast, 
sometimes  with  other  crops,  and  the  plants  are 
generally  crowded  together.  The  quantity  of 
land  adapted  to  this  culture  is  large  enough  to 
supply  the  world.  England  entertains  no  doubt 
of  the  ability  of  India  alone  to  make  her  inde- 
pendent of  us. 

In  Central  America  labor  can  be  had  for  ten 
cents  per  day.    The  cotton  produced  there  is 
finer  than  ours,  and  can  be  raised  so  as  to  un- 
dersell us  in  Europe.    England  has  clung  to  this  j 
region  so  pertinaciously  because  she  knew  there  ] 
was  no  superior  cotton  country  in  the  world. 
All  Central  America  is  a  cotton  region.  Cortez 
found  the  natives  clothed  in  fabrics  of  their  own 
raising.    What  those  countries  need  is  cotton 
gins,  machinery,  and  freedom  from  our  own  filli- 
busters,  and  the  fiber  will  be  produced.    No  one  I 
can  look  into  this  matter  without  being  struck  1 
with  the  significant  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  1 
the  world's  cotton  lands  lie  outside  of  the  United 
States.    We  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that 
8,000,000  acres  comprise  all  the  land  devoted  to 
cotton  culture  in  this  country.    This  allows  two 
acres  to  produce  a  bale.    How  small  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  it  is,  and  how  many  times  i 
it  must  be  exceeded  beyond  our  limits  ! 

The  English  manufacturers  are  aware  of  all 
these  facts.  They  know  that  in  seven  years  the 
cotton  product  of  this  country  rose  from  500 
pounds  to  18,000,000 ;  that  the  single  town  of 
Abbeokuta,  in  Africa,  in  ten  years  increased  its 
export  from  half  a  bale  to  2,000  bales ;  that  in 
six  years  India  has  doubled  her  supply  j  that  all 
other  cotton  regions,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are 
imitating  this  gigantic  rate  of  increase,  and  that 
it  is  a  political  impossibility  for  any  single  coun- 
try to  maintain  an  immovable  monopoly  of  the 
product.  But  they  are  not  the  less  solicitous  to 
hurry  up  the  day  of  emancipation.  England  is 
now  shipping  millions  of  silver  to  India  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton,  and  the  fact  is  established 
that  she  has  never  held  out  her  purse  with  this 
object  without  commanding  all  she  wanted. 
She  says  that  cotton  can  be  grown  as  readily  as 
wheat,  if  money  be  at  hand  to  pay  for  it ;  that 
there  is  not  an  hour  to  be  lost  in  providing 
against  the  tremendous  danger ;  that  the  very 
existence  of  5,000,000  of  her  people  is  at  stake  ; 
that  she  is  holding  on  by  a  single  anchor,  and 
the  strands  of  the  cable  seem  actually  parting ; 
that  Disunion  will  be  followed  by  industrial  dis- 
organization, and  that  her  manufacturing  interest 
would  be  crushed  by  the  catastrophe.  These 
are  all  strong  figures,  strong  modes  selected  by 
different  pens  for  giving  expression  to  a  common 
conviction.  They  show  the  keen  apprehension 
of  danger  which  now  agitates  the  English  mind. 

It  would  seem  from  this  data  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  cotton  growers  have  sent  a  business  of 
$200,000,000  per  annum  on  a  begging  tour 
amoog  the  nations.  We  know  they  did  not 
mean  to  do  so,  but  they  have  done  it,  neverthe- 
less. One  nation  will  pick  up  a  million  of  this 
magnificent  business,  another  will  appropriate  ten, 
another  fifty.  The  share  of  India  will  tend 
strongly  to  consolidate  British  power  in  that 
country.  The  gains  which  Africa  may  make 
will  be  the  means  of  introducing  Christianity 
and  civilization  to  millions.  We  may  live  to 
see  cotton  railroads  running  from  Lagos  to  her 
interior  cities,  and  cotton  steamboats  on  her 
magnificent  rivers.  Cotton  has  done  all  this  in 
India  and  America.  Its  kingdom  is  not  of  a 
single  country.  We  said  our  cotton-growers  did 
not  mean  to  do  this  thing.  But  their  insane 
conduct  has  effectually  staggered  British  confi- 
dence in  their  stability.  It  needed  some  such 
folly  to  destroy  it ;  but  having  been  destroyed, 
no  temporary  reconstruction  can  restore  it.  The 
first  excitement  of  alarm  may  have  subsided, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  determination  to  shake 
us  off  is  becoming  stronger  than  ever.  England 
is  tired  of  paying  so  many  millions  annually  for 
the  support  of  slavery. — JV".  Y.  Tribune. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS, 

Cotton. — It  is  stated  that  a  kind  ofjoint  stock  com- 
bination has  been  formed  at  Manchester  to  purchase 
otton  in  India,  America,  or  wherever  it  can  be  ob- 
jtained.  The  proposed  sum  is  £1,000,000,  each  sub- 
scriber contributing  £1,000,  and  about  £200,000  is 
said  already  to  have  been  paid. 

An  English  company  is  at  present  negotiating  with 
H.  Lesseps  for  the  land  in  Egypt  which  belongs  to  the 
:ompany  for  cutting  the  canal  to  Suez.  It  appears 
hat  this  land  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
sotton. 

Quicker  Still  from  Europe. — What  is  known  as 
he  Galway  Line  of  Mail  steamers  will  commence  oper- 
uions,  running  a  vessel  across  the  Atlantic  every 
brtnight,  on  the  26th  of  this  month.  They  have  four 
iteamers — the  latest  addition  being  the  Adriatic,  of 
Jew  York.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Galway,  which  is 
lifficult  of  access,  will  continue  to  be  the  port  of 
lespatch  and  arrival.  The  idea  of  substituting  Lim- 
irick,  on  the  Shannon,  (the  finest  river  in  the  United 
Ciugdom,)  has  received  much  consideration.  If  the 
inticipations  of  the  Company  be  realized,  the  N.  Y. 
nimes  thinks  "  by  this  route  we  shall  probably  be  in 
ossession  of  telegraphic  news  from  London  and  Paris 
ess  than  six  days  old."  By  such  means,  we  shall 
ave  diminished  reasons  for  regretting  the  failure  of 
he  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  Press. 

Foreign  Appointments. — The  President  has  made 
nd  sent  to  the  Senate  the  following  important  ap- 
ointments : 

Minister  to  England  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of 
lassachusetts,  the  grandson  of  John  Adams,  second 
'resident,  and  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States,  both  of  whom  served  in  the 
ame  high  position  at  the  same  Court. 

Minister  to  France,  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New 
ersey. 

Minister  to  Sardinia  George  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermout. 
Minister  to  Turkey,  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  of 
ae  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


Latest  from  Japan. — The  latest  dates  are  to  the 
10th  of  12th  month.  Townsend  Harris,  our  Consul 
General,  has  been  restored  to  health,  and  was  engaged 
in  his  official  duties.  He  regards  the  importance  of 
the  Japan  trade  as  likely  to  be  much  more  worthy  of 
consideration  than  has  recently  been  represented. 
Large  importations  of  teas  and  silks  may  be  exported. 
The  ambassadors  had  all  returned  to  their  official  sta- 
tions, and  had  expressed  great  pleasure  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  their  American  trip. 

The  Three  Territories.— Among  the  finished  bu- 
siness of  Congress  were  acts  organizing  three  New  ter- 
ritories, Colorado,Nevada  and  Dakota.  Dakota  takes  all 
of  what  was  Minnesota  Territory  lying  west  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  and  has  the  State  of  Minnesota  on  the  east 
and  Nebraska  Territory  on  the  west.  Colorado  in- 
cludes the  gold  region  of  Kansas  and  portions  of  Ne- 
braska, Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Its  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  are  the  41st  and  37th  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the 
102d  and  109th  degrees  of  west  longitude.  It  has 
about  100,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
25,000,  and  will  very  soon  offer  itself  as  a  State,  and 
unless  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  present  occupants 
are  disappointed,  it  is  destined  to  become  rapidly 
rich  and  prosperous.  Nevada  includes  the  western 
part  of  Utah,  with  a  small  portion  of  California,  if  that 
State  consents,  not  otherwise.  It  lies  between  the  37th 
and  42d  parallels  of  latitude,  its  eastern  boundary  is 
the  116th  parallel  of  longitude,  and  its  western  line 
begins  where  its  southern  boundary  touches  the  sum- 
mits cf  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  follows  this  di- 
viding ridge  northwardly  to  the  41st  degree,  and  then 
runs  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon. 
It  includes  the  beautiful  Carson  valley,  wonderful  for 
its  fertility,  and  has  a  great  wealth  of  silver  and  other 
minerals  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  Study  of  the  Sky. — A  large  part  of  the  public 
are  not  aware  of  the  extensive  discoveries  in  astro- 
nomical science  made  during  the  past  year — including 
no  less  than  four  new  asteroids  and  four  new  comets. 
The  asteroids  were  all  detected  within  a  single  week 
in  9th  month,  two  at  Paris,  a  third  at  Berlin,  and  the 
other  at  Washington.  The  entire  number  of  known 
asteroids  is  now  sixty-two,  of  which  four  were  dis- 
covered by  American  astronomer?.  Of  the  comets, 
the  first  was  discovered  in  Brazil,  the  second  at  Ham- 
burg, the  third  at  Cambridge,  and  the  fourth  at  Mar- 
seilles. Not  a  year  has  passed  since  1847  without 
the  discovery  of  some  new  planetary  body. 

High  Railroad  Bridges. — From  the  report  of  the 
Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statistics  : — The  highest  railroad 
bridge  in  the  State  is  upon  the  Catawissa  railroad, 
and  is  128  feet  high  ;  the  Media  bridge  on  the  West 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  is  101  feet  high  ; 
the  highest  bridge  on  the  Pensylvania  railroad  is  at 
Coatesville,  and  is  72  feet  high  ;  the  high  bridge  on 
the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad,  at  Stoners- 
town,  is  97  feet  high,  and  the  celebrated  Wissabickon 
bridge,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  railroad, 
js  but  68  feet  high. 

Pennsylvania  Training  School. —Eleven  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  at  Media,  visited  Harrisburg  on  the  14th 
inst.,  and  gave  a  public  exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Parrish  and  a  lady  teacher,  and,  by  the  exer- 
cises, evinced  the  great  benefit  of  proper  training. 

The  explanations  which  were  made  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  children  did  not  seem  to  embarrass 
them  in  the  least,  and  the  exercises,  consisting  of 
singing,  recitation,  and  the  use  of  the  dumb-bells, 
were  prolonged  for  several  hours.    The  policy  of  the 
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teachers  is  to  make  the  pupils,  as  far  as  possible, 
self-supporting,  and,  of  those  who  were  at  Harris- 
bug,  one  was  an  accomplished  baker,  one  a  mattress 
maker,  and  one  a  shoemaker.  The  girls,  although 
quiie  intelligent  in  appearance,  were  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  the  boys.  The  appropriation  asked  for  by 
the  Institution  is  $10,000. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— The  Flour  market  is  remarkably 
dull — stock  light — demand  limited.  There  is  a  very 
limited  inquiry  for  shipment;  sales  being  mostly  to 
the  home  trade,  at  $5  00  a  5  12 J  per  barrel  for  su- 
perfine :  $5  25  a  5  50  for  extra  ;  $5  62  a  6  00  for  extra 
family  and  6  25  a  6  75  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little  doing 
in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  Tbe  former  is  selling 
$3  25  a  3  62§.  The  latter  at  $2  87§  for  Pennsylvania, 
with  very  little  doing. 

Grain. — Tbe  demand  for  Wheat  continues  quite 
steady,  and  prices  are  rather  firmer.  Small  sales  of 
fair  and  prime  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  at$l  25 
a  1  30  per  bush.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  from 
$1  35  a  1  50.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  cents.  Corn — Sales 
of  dry  new  yellow  at  60  c.  afloat,  and  at  58J  c  in 
store.  Old  yellow  is  worth  60  a  62£  c.  Oats  are 
steady  at  32  a  33  cents  for  Pennsylvania  and  31  cents 
for  Delaware.  A  sale  of  500  bushels  prime  New  York 
Barley  at  80  cents — which  is  an  advance.  Barley 
Malt  ranges  from  85  to  95  cents. 

Clovrrsbbd  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  4  50  a  $5  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  87  to  3  25.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  50. 


A young  woman,  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  Friend, 
wishes  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  school  or  fam- 
ily. Can  give  instruction  on  Sewing  Machine.  Apply 
to  CATHARINE  CLEMENT, 

Fallsboro,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  31st,  2t. 

WANTED,  a  lad  to  assist  in  a  Book  Store.  Ap- 
ply, in  writing  of  the  applicant,  to  T.  E.  Z., 
care  of  W.  W.  MOORE,  Philadelphia. 

3d.  mo.  23d. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL, — For 
Youth  of  both  sexes.    The  Summer  term  will 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms, 
$60  per  Session.    For  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  23 — 2mo. 

"TT7  ANTED,— A  situation  as  teacher  of  the  English 
VY    branches  and  drawing;  by  a  young  woman 
graduate  of  the  "  N.  Y.  S.  Normal  School," 

Address  Box  No.  21. 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  Co.  N.  Y. 

3d  mo,  16  2  t. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  PUBLISHING  BY  SUBSCRIP- 
TION, a  new  edition  of  the  "  Letters  op  Elias 
Hicks."  including  his  Essay  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Af- 
ricans and  their  descendants. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
about  240  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  muslin,  at  one  dollar  each,  six  copies  for  five 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  or  twelve  copies  for  nine  dollars, 
payable  on  delivery. 

It  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  of  Fifth 
Month.  It  is  desirable  that  the  subscription  papers  be 
returned  as  early  as  practicable,  and  those  who  wish 
to  have  them  will  please  address  the  publisher, 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street. 
3d  mo.  23— 3t.  Philadelphia. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

B^,Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23—3  mos. 


OHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  The  Spring  term 
|kj  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  4th 
mo.,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  five  months.  Tbe 
course  of  tuition  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  tho- 
rough English  and  Classical  education. 

Circulars,  giving  terms  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Darby,  P.  O., 
or  to  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 

3mo.,  9 — 6  t.  Principals. 


T7<AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
\}  AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  delightful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on 
tbe  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

The  Summer  Term  of  1861  will  commence  Second 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Vacation  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  address 
JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 
References, — Benj.  Swayne,  London  Grove,  Pa; 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St.,  Phila. ;  T.  M.  Plum- 
mer,  Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd.  8t. 


I^ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
j  present  School  Term  of  the  above  Institution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2nd  day,  the 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 
Principal  Instructor, 

2d  mo.  16th,  1861.— 8t. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  third  Second-day,  Cthe  18tb)  of 
Second  month,  1861,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  Circulars  containing  other  particulars,  address 
Jane  Hillborn, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  Penna. 

1st  mo.  26. — 2m. 


Merrihew  d  Thompson,  Pr.s,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHNCHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  37.) 

In  the  year  1756  I  attended  our  general 
spring  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  we  had 
the  company  of  our  dear  friends  Samuel  Fother- 
gill  and  Catharine  Payton  from  Great  Britain, 
and  her  companion  Mary  Peasley  from  Ireland, 
and  it  was  a  solemn,  edifying  meeting. 

The  Indians  having  burnt  several  houses  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  Province,  also  at  Gnaden- 
hutten  in  Northampton  County,  and  murdered 
and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants ;  at  the  time 
of  this  meeting  two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies 
were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  waggon,  with 
an  intent  as  was  supposed  to  animate  the  people 
to  unite  in  preparation  of  war  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They  were 
carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people 
following,  cursing  the  Indians,  also  the  Quakers, 
because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruc- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead 
bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  people  were  very 
afflicting  and  shocking  to  me.  Standing  at  the 
door  of  a  friend's  house  as  they  passed  along,  my 
mind  was  humbled  and  turned  much  inward, 
when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry,  What  will 
become  of  Pennsylvania?  for  it  felt  to  me  that 
many  did  not  consider,  that  the  sins  of  the  in- 
habitants, pride,  profane  swearing,  drunkenness, 
with  other  wickedness,  were  the  cause,  that  the 
Lord  had  suffered  this  calamity  and  scourge  to 
come  upon  thera  ;  the  weight  of  my  exercise  in- 
creasing as  I  walked  along  the  street  ;  at  length 


it  was  said  in  my  soul,  This  land  is  polluted 
with  blood,  and  in  the  day  of  inquisition  for 
blood,  it  will  not  only  be  required  at  the  frontiers 
and  borders,  but  even  in  this  place  where  these 
bodies  are  now  seen.  I  said  within  myself, 
"  How  can  this  be  ?  since  this  has  been  a  land 
of  peace,  and  as  yet  not  much  concerned  in 
war;"  but  as  it  were  in  a  moment  mine  eyes 
turned  to  the  case  of  the  poor  enslaved  Negroes. 
And  however  light  a  matter  they  who  fyave  been 
concerned  with  them  may  look  upon  the  pur- 
chasing, selling,  or  keeping  those  oppressed 
people  in  slavery,  it  then  appeared  plain  to  me, 
that  such  were  partakers  in  iniquity,  encouragers 
of  war  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood, 
which  is  often  the  case,  where  those  unhappy 
people  are  or  have  been  captivated  and  brought 
away  for  slaves.  The  same  day  I  went  to  Pine 
street  meeting  under  an  exercising,  mournful 
state  of  mind,  and  thought  I  could  be  willing  to 
sit  among  the  people  undiscovered. 

I  attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord 
in  the  fifth  month,  and  in  a  few  days  after  went 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West  River  in  Mary- 
land, which  was  large  and  in  a  good  degree  satis- 
factory; then  going  to  meetings  at  Herring 
Creek,  and  the  Clifts,  returned  the  following 
first  day  to  West  Kiver,  where  I  had  a  good  op- 
portunity to  clear  myself  towards  Friends  of  that 
place,  being  concerned  on  account  of  several  of 
the  elders,  who  did  not  conduct  so  exemplary  as 
they  ought  before  the  youth,  and  left  them  re- 
lieved in  my  mind ;  from  thence  I  returned 
home,  taking  several  meetings  in  my  way. 

In  the  ninth  month  I  was  at  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held  this 
year  at  Burlington,  which  was  large  and  edify- 
ing; many  weighty  matters  being  in  much 
brotherly  love  resulted  to  satisfaction;  our  friend 
Thomas  Gawthrop  from  Great  Britain  was  there, 
in  the  time  thereof  our  worthy  friend  and  bro- 
ther John  Evans  of  Gwynnedd  departing  this 
life,  Thomas  and  I  went  to  attend  the  burial,  on 
which  solemn  occasion  he  had  a  seasonable  op- 
portunity to  remind  a  lars;e  gathering  of  people 
of  their  latter  end,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  solid 
time. 

Being  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  tho 
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Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  I  was  careful  in  attending  on 
that  service,  as  way  was  opened  in  company  with 
other  friends,  as  likewise  our  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings this  year  established,  which  is  held  monthly 
in  Philadelphia,  frequently  taking  meetings  in 
my  way  going  and  returning. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1757, 1  also  attend- 
ed our  General  Meeting  for  ministers  and  elders 
held  at  Philadelphia. 

Having  often  remembered  a  remarkable  ac- 
count given  me  when  in  England  by  our  ancient 
worthy  friend  John  Richardson,  which,  as  it 
made  some  impression  on  my  mind,  I  committed 
to  writing,  and  now  reviving,  think  it  is  worthy 
to  be  preserved,  being  nearly  as  follows,  though 
[  was  not  particular  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  viz.: 

"  Peter  Gardner,  a  Friend  who  lived  in  Essex, 
had  a  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  Scotland ;  but 
being  low  in  circumstances,  and  having  a  wife 
and  several  children,  was  under  discouragement 
about  it.  The  Lord  in  mercy  condescended  to 
remove  his  doubts,  by  letting  him  know  he 
would  be  with  him,  and  though  he  had  no  horse 
to  ride,  and  was  but  a  weakly  man,  yet  he  would 
give  him  strength  to  perform  the  journey,  and 
sustain  him  so  that  he  should  not  want  for  what 
was  sufficient.  And  having  faith,  he  laid  his 
concern  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  he  belonged 
to,  with  innocent  weight;  and  Friends  concurring 
with  him  therein,  he  took  his  journey  along  the 
cast  side  of  the  nation,  through  Norfolk,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Yorkshire,  and  coming  to  a  week 
day  meeting  at  Bridlington,  where  John  Rich- 
ardson then  dwelt,  he  lodged  at  his  house.  In 
the  evening  the  doors  being  shut,  Peter  asked 
him  if  any  Friend  lived  that  way,  (pointing  with 
his  finger).  John  told  him  he  pointed  towards 
the  sea,  which  was  not  far  from  thence ;  he  said 
he  believed  he  must  go  and  see  somebody  that 
way  in  the  morning;  John  asked  him  if  he 
should  go  with  him  ?  he  said  he  believed  it 
would  not  be  best,  and  so  went  to  bed. 

"  In  the  morning  when  John's  wife  had  pre- 
pared breakfast,  he  thought  he  would  go  and 
see  if  the  friend  was  well,  but  found  the  bed 
empty,  and  that  he  was  gone,  at  which  John 
Richardson  wondered  ;  but  soon  after  Peter  came 
in,  to  whom  John  said,  Thou  hast  taken  a  morn- 
ing walk,  come  to  breakfast :  And  before  they 
had  done  eating,  a  Friend  from  the  quay  or  har- 
bour (the  way  that  Peter  Gardner  pointed  to 
over  night)  came  in,  and  said  :  "  I  wonder  at 
thee,  John,  to  send  this  man  with  such  a  mes- 
sage to  my  house,"  and  related  as  follows  : — 
That  he  came  to  him  as  he  was  standing  at  the 
Fish  market  Place,  looking  on  the  sea,  to  ob- 
serve the  wind,  that  he  asked  him  if  he  would 
walk  into  his  house  ?  to  which  Peter  answered 
that  he  came  for  that  purpose  ;  (this  was  in  the 
twilight  of  the  morning,)  that  when  he  went 


into  the  house,  he  inquired  whether  his  wife  was 
well,  to  which  the  man  answered,  that  she  was 
sick  in  bed,  and  invited  him  to  go  in  and  see 
her ;  he  said  he  came  so  to  do.  Then  being  con- 
ducted into  the  chamber  where  the  sick  woman 
was,  he  sat  down  by  her ;  and  after  a  short  time 
told  her,  the  will  and  resignation  of  her  mind 
was  accepted  instead  of  the  deed,  and  that  she 
was  excused  from  the  journey  which  had  been 
before  her,  and  should  die  in  peace  with  God 
and  men.  Then  turning  to  the  man  (her  hus- 
band) he  said,  Thy  wife  had  a  concern  to  visit 
the  churches  in  another  country  beyond  the  sea, 
but  thou  wouldst  not  give  her  leave,  so  she  shall 
be  taken  from  thee ;  and  behold,  the  Lord's 
hand  is  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blasted 
in  whatsoever  thou  doest,  and  reduced  to  want 
thy  bread.  So  the  man  seemed  angry  with 
John  Richardson,  who  said  to  him,  "  be  still, 
and  weigh  the  matter,  for  I  knew  not  of  the 
Friend's  going  to  thy  house;  but  thought  he  was 
in  bed,  and  did  not  inform  him  about  thee  nor 
thy  wife,"  at  which  he  went  away.  So  Peter 
pursued  his  journey  towards  Scotland,  John 
Richardson  and  another  friend  going  with  him 
to  Scarborough  on  horse  back,  (for  he  would  not 
let  them  go  on  foot  with  him,)  he  kept  before 
them  full  as  fast  as  they  chose  to  ride ;  and  when 
they  had  gone  about  half  way,  he  gained  ground 
of  them,  and  John  said  he  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  he  seemed  to  go  with  more  slight 
and  ease,  he  thought,  than  ever  he  had  seen  any 
man  before.  And  riding  fast  to  overtake  him, 
he  thought  he  beheld  a  small  white  cloud,  as  it 
were,  encompassing  his  head  ;  when  he  overtook 
him  John  said  to  him,  Thou  doest  travel  very 
fast ;  Peter  replied,  my  master  told  me  before  I 
left  home,  that  he  would  give  me  hinds  feet,  and 
he  hath  performed  his  promise  to  me/' 

"  When  they  came  in  sight  of  Scarborough, 
Peter  said,  take  me  to  a  Friend's  house  if  there 
is  any  there;  John  replied,  I  will  take  thee  to 
the  place  where  I  lodge,  and  if  thou  art  not  easy 
there,  I  will  go  until  we  find  a  place,  if  it  may 
be.  So  John  Richardson  took  him  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  just  aV  they  Entered  the  door,  they 
heard  some  one  go  up  stairs,  and  anon  the  woman 
Friend  of  the  house  coming  down  with  a  neigh- 
bor of  hers  invited  them  to  sit  down;  and  in  ai 
short  time,  Peter  saith,  Here  is  light  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  bad  in  this  house.  The  woman, 
after  she  had  got  them  some  refreshment,  came 
and  asked  John, (i  who  hast  thou  brought  here  ?" 
A  man  of  God,  he  replied.  Having  a  meeting 
at  Scarborough  the  next  day,  John  Richardson 
staid  with  him,  and  said  he  had  good  service; 
he  also  went  with  him  to  several  Friends'  houses 
there,  and  Jie  frequently  spake  his  sense  of  the 
state  of  the  families ;  but  as  they  were  near  en- 
tering one  house,  Peter  stopped,  and  said,  my 
Master  is  not  there,  I  will  not  go  in,  so  they 
turned  away. 
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"Next  moramgTat  parting,  John  Richardson 
asked  him  how  he  was  prepared  for  money, 
telling  him  the  journey  was  long  ;  to  whom 
Peter  answered,  I  have  enough;  my  Master  told 
me  I  should  not  want,  and  now,  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  some  water  from  a  brook  refreshes  me  as 
much  as  a  set  meal  at  a  table.  But  John  in- 
sisted to  see  how  much  money  he  had,  which 
was  but  two  half-crowns  ;  upon  which  John  took 
a  handful  of  small  pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
forced  Peter  to  take  them,  telling  him  it  was  as 
free  to  him  as  his  own,  for  so  the  Lord  had  put 
it  into  his  heart;  thus  they  parted,  John  and 
the  other  friend  returning  home. 

"  In  about  two  weeks  afterwards  the  man's 
wife  (before  mentioned)  died,  as  Peter  had  fore- 
told; at  that  time,  the  same  man  had  three  ships 
at  sea,  his  son  was  master  of  one,  a  second  son 
was  on  board  another,  and  in  their  voyages  they 
were  all  wrecked  or  foundered  and  their  cargoes 
chiefly  lost ;  his  two  sons  and  several  of  the 
hands  being  drowned.  The  man  soon  after  broke 
and  could  not  pay  his  debts,  but  came  to  want 
bread  before  he  died,  though  he  had  been  in 
good  circumstances,  if  not  very  rich. 

"  John  Richardson  further  said,  That  after 
some  time  he  heard  Peter  Gardner  was  dead  in 
Cumberland,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and 
being  attached  to  him  in  near  affection,  he  went 
to  enquire  how  he  ended. 

"  John  Bowstead  a  noted  friend  near  Carlisle 
gave  him  an  account  that  Peter  had  been  through 
Scotland,  and  came  to  Carlisle,  and  the  small 
pox  being  there,  he  took  the  infection  very  sud- 
denly and  lay  ill  with  it.  So  John  Bowstead 
went  just  as  the  pock  was  coming  out  on  him, 
and  took  him  to  his  house ;  they  never  came  out 
kindly,  but  swelled  him  very  much,  so  that  he 
was  blind,  and  died  about  the  seventh  day;  was 
quite  sensible  to  the  last,  and  knew  the  states  of 
those  who  came  to  see  him.  He  had  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  charges." 

On  the  twelfth  of  the  seventh  month  this 
year  I  left  home,  in  order  to  attend  a  treaty  to 
be  held  between  the  Indians  and  our  Govern- 
ment at  Easton  in  Northampton  County,  and 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  was  present 
at  several  conferences  With  Friends,  the  Governor 
having  declared  his  dislike  to  their  attendance 
at  that  treaty,  or  their  distinguishing  themselves 
by  giving  the  Indians  any  presents;  the  result 
was,  that  as  mutual  tokens  of  the  revival  of 
ancient  friendship  had  passed  between  them  and 
the  Indians,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  general 
peace ;  it  would  be  of  bad  consequence  now  to 
is&  neglect  or  decline  attending  on  this  important 
occasion,  though  it  was  judged  necessary  for 
[Friends  to  act  with  great  caution.  We  therefore 
iset  forward,  and  taking  a  meeting  at  Gwynedd 
| in  the  way,  reached  Easton  on  fourth  day  the 
I  twenty-first  of  the  month,  the  Governor  being 


got  there  about  two  hours  before  us,  but  did  not 
enter  on  business  that  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  39.)' 

Was  it  not  strange  that  Walter  Ellwood  should 
become  so  enraged  at  his  son,  merely  because  he 
kept  his  hat  on  before  him?  But  this  shows  that 
in  those  days  men  had  made  an  idol  of  that  kind 
of  respect,  rendering  it  incumbent  upon  Friends 
to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  it,  by  suffer- 
ing fines,  imprisonments,  and  cruel  beatings, 
rather  than  bow  down  to  this  idol.  Any  one 
thing  upon  which  we  improperly  set  our  hearts, 
becomes  an  idol  to  us.  If  we  love  and  value  it, 
more  than  we  do  our  Creator,  we  worship  it. 
This  we  must  not  do,  or  we  become  as  blinded  as 
the  poor  heathen,  who  "bow  down  to  wood  or 
stone."  Any  feeling  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  self- 
importance,  which  stands  between  us  and  our 
Creator,  has  become  an  idol,  and  we  are  bound 
to  destroy  that  feeling,  or  reduce  it  to  subjec- 
tion. 

Many,  very  many  children  and  grown  people, 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  would  find  they 
had  idols,  if  they  would  strictly  examine  their 
own  hearts. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  to  be  of  any  great 
consequence  in  itself,  whether  a  man  pulled  his 
hat  off  merely  by  way  of  salutation  or  not.  But 
when  the  custom  had  grown  to  be  an  idol,  it  was 
of  great  consequence  to  break  it.  We  ought 
to  respect  and  venerate  those  persons  who  suffer- 
ed so  much  upon  this  account. 

Walter  Ellwood  was  so  determined  that  his 
son  should  not  wear  his  hat  in  his  presence,  that 
after  snatching  it  off  his  head,  he  would  not  give 
it  to  him  again,  but  put  it  aside  where  it  would 
not  be  found.  Thomas  then  put  on  another  hat, 
which  his  father  soon  tore  violently  from  him  ; 
so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  go  barehead- 
ed, for  the  want  of  hat  or  cap.  This  occurred  in 
the  eleventh  month  ;  and  the  weather  being 
very  severe,  he  caught  a  heavy  cold,  so  that  his 
head  and  face  swelled  very  much,  and  his  gums 
became  so  sore  that  he  could  put  nothing  in  his 
mouth  but  liquids.  His  kind  sister  waited  on 
him,  and  did  every  thing  she  could  for  his  re- 
lief, but  his  father  did  not  seem  to  feel  much 
pity  for  him. 

Thomas  Ellwood  was  very  much  of  a  prisoner 
that  winter;  for  he  could  not  go  about  the  coun- 
try without  a  hat,  and  his  father  took  care  he 
should  not  have  the  means  of  getting  one.  So 
h^  spent  the  time  in  his  chamber,  reading  the 
Bible,  and  silently  waiting  on  the  Lord.  Doubt- 
less it  was  excellently  spent  in  learning  to  bear 
tue  cross. 

Whenever  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  his  fa- 
ther, he  offended  him  by  saying  "thee"  or  lith<ni" 
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At  one  of  these  times,  after  beating  him,  and 
commanding  him  to  go  to  his  chamber,  which 
he  usually  did  when  affronted  at  him,  Walter  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  giving 
him  a  parting  blow,  said,  "  If  ever  I  hear  you 
say  Hhee'  or  'thou'  to  me  again,  I  will  strike  the 
teeth  down  your  throat."  Thomas  was  greatly 
grieved  to  hear  his  father  utter  these  passionate 
words;  and  turning  to  him,  he  calmly  said, 
"Would  it  not  be  just  for  God  to  serve  thee  so, 
when  thou  sayest  thee  or  thou  to  him  ?"  His 
father's  hand  was  up  to  strike  him  again,  yet  it 
sunk,  and  his  countenance  changed  at  these 
words,  so  that  he  turned  away.  Then  Thomas 
went  up  into  his  chamber  and  prayed  to  the 
Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  open  his  father's  eyes,  that  he 
might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for  what; 
and  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  turn  his  heart. 

For  some  time  after  this,  Walter  said  nothing 
to  Thomas,  and  gave  him  no  occasion  to  speak 
to  him.  But  this  calm  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  there  was  another  storm  occurred  soon  after. 

In  his  younger  years,  more  especially  while 
he  lived  in  London,  his  father  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Puritans, 
and  had  stored  up  a  stock  of  Scripture  knowledge. 
He  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  caused  his 
family  to  come  together  on  First  day  evening  to 
hear  him  expound  a  chapter  and  pray.  The 
family  was  now  very  small.  His  wife  and  oldest 
son  were  now  both  dead ;  his  eldest  daughter 
was  in  London,  and,  he  kept  but  two  ser- 
vants. It  so  happened  that  one  First-day  even- 
ing, he  bid  his  daughter  who  sat  in  the  parlour 
with  him  to  call  the  servants  into  prayer. 

Perhaps  this  was  intended  as  a  trial  to  Thomas; 
at  any  rate,  it  proved  one  ;  for  the  servants  lov- 
ing their  young  master,  did  not  go  in  until  they 
were  sent  for  a  second  time.  This  offended 
Walter;  and  when  they  went  in,  instead  of  going 
on  with  the  evening  exercises,  he  asked  them 
why  they  had  not  come  in  at  first : — and  the  ex- 
cuse they  gave  only  heightened  his  displeasure. 
He  said,  "  Call  in  that  fellow/'  (meaning  his 
son,)  "he  is  the  cause  of  all  this."  The  servants 
hesitated  to  obey ;  for  they  were  sure  the  blame 
would  all  fall  upon  him.  But  Thomas  hearing  his 
father,  went  in  without  waiting  for  them.  His 
father  showered  cut  reproaches  against  him, 
using  sharp  and  bitter  expressions  ;  until  Thomas 
was  induced  to  say,  "They  that  can  pray  with 
such  a  spirit,  let  them  ;  for  my  part  I  cannot." 

This  so  enraged  Walter,  that  he  not  only 
struck  him  with  his  fists,  but,  getting  his  cane, 
he  struck  him  with  it  so  violently,  that  Thomas 
raised  his  arms  to  protect  his  head  from  the  blows. 
The  man-servant  then  stept  in  between  them  ; 
and,  catching  the  cane  in  his  hand,  held  it  fast; 
which  made  the  father  still  more  angry,  if  possi- 
ble. Thomas  perceiving  this,  bade  the  man  let 
go  his  hold,  and  go  away;  in  doing  which,  as  he 


turned  he  received  a  blow  on  his  own  shoulders. 
But  now  the  sister  interfered  ;  and,  begging  her 
father  to  forbear,  she  declared  if  he  did  not,  she 
would  throw  open  the  casement,  and  call  for 
help;  for  indeed  she  was  afraid  he  would  mur- 
der her  brother.  This  stopt  his  arm  ;  and  after 
some  threatening  speeches,  he  told  Thomas  to  go 
to  his  chamber;  whither  he  always  sent  him, 
when  displeased.  His  sister  followed  him  and 
dressed  his  arm,  which  was  much  bruised 
and  swollen,  and  the  skin  was  broken  in  several 
places.  Yet  he  felt  that  peace  and  quiet  in  his 
own  mind  which  far  overbalanced  all  his  suf- 
ferings. His  father,  too,  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted himself  in  this  last  burst  of  passion,  for 
he  never  treated  him  so  severely  again. 

His  oldest  sister  returned  from  London  soon 
after  this,  and  her  love  for  Thomas  induced  her  to 
pity  rather  than  despise  him,  though  she  had  im- 
bibed a  great  dislike  for  the  Quakers  generally. 
The  winter  passed  away  slowly  as  it  seemed  to 
Thomas,  who  was  taking  his  first  lessons  in  the 
school  of  affliction  ;  but  spring  had  some  conso- 
lation in  store  for  him,  in  the  shape* of  a  visit 
from  his  friends,  Isaac  and  Mary  Pennington. 
His  father  had  a  great  regard  for  the  latter,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  well  acquainted  when  she 
bore  the  name  of  Lady  Springett.  In  conversa- 
tion with  her  after  her  husband  and  she  had 
joined  Friends,  but  before  Thomas  Ell  wood  had, 
she  told  him  how  cruelly  Isaac's  father  had  used 
him  because  he  would  not  pull  off  his  hat.  This 
Walter  seemed  surprised  to  hear,  and  condemned, 
as  not  only  wicked  but  absurd.  He  little  thought 
how  soon  he  would  imitate  the  conduct  he  pro- 
fessed so  heartily  to  despise.  Mary  reminded  him 
of  this,  and  tried  by  every  means  in  her  power 
to  soften  his  displeasure  towards  his  son.  It 
availed  but  little,  however,  and  seeing  how  very 
uncomfortable  the  son  seemed,  he  begged  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  home  with  her. 
This  Walter  resisted  as  long  as  he  could ;  being 
unwilling  probably  to  have  his  son  go  with  Qua- 
kers :  but  at  last  consented  to  the  proposal  if 
Thomas  wished  it.  Thomas  was  very  wil- 
ling to  go,  but  he  had  no  hat ;  and  being 
about  to  get  into  the  coach  without  one,  his  sis- 
ter whispered  to  her  father,  asking  if  she  might 
not  get  one  for  him.  He  told  her  she  might; 
while  she  ran  into  the  house  to  get  it,  he  con- 
versed with  Isaac  and  Mary,  who  were  already 
seated  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  sister  corning  with 
the  hat,  he  took  leave  of  them  abruptly,  and 
went  in,  fearing  the  hat  would  be  put  on  before 
him. 

Thomas  was  not  allowed  any  money  to  take 
with  him,  and  his  father  had  taken  from  him  all 
that  would  do  to  sell.  But  he  was  going  among 
kind  friends,  and  needed  nothing  they  did  not 
provide  for  him.  He  stayed  six  or  seven  weeks 
very  happily  at  the  Grange,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  place  upon  which  the  Penningtons  lived; 
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and  then  feeling  it  would  be  right,  Thomas  con- 
cluded to  return  to  his  own  home  again. 

When  he  arrived  there  his  father  treated  him 
more  kindly,  although  Thomas  persisted  in  wear- 
ing his  hat  even  at  the  table.  Indeed  Walter  was 
wearied  out  with  opposition,  and  after  this  avoided 
seeing  Thomas  as  much  as  possible,  though  he 
treated  him  more  respectfully  when  forced  to  no- 
tice him.  One  reason  of  this  may  have  been, 
that  if  he  should  ever  wish  to  sell  his  estate, 
(which  seemed  likely,)  his  son's  consent  would 
be  necessary.  He  also  intended  going  up  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  Thomas  would  be  left  at  home,  they 
would  not  meet  for  a  long  time.  So  he  was  per- 
mitted to  make  just  such  use  of  his  time  as 
pleased  him  best;  and  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  going  to  meetings.  But  he  had  no  horse  to 
ride,  and  often  waded  ancle  deep  in  the  mud.  His 
father  once  or  twice  tried  to  lock  the  doors,  so 
that  he  should  not  go  out,  but  there  was  gener- 
ally a  back  way  unguarded,  so  that  he  could  slip 
off  without  any  words  passing  betweeo  them. 
His  sisters  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  though 
they  could  not  think  as  he  did,  they  saw  he  was 
sincere,  and  they  endeavored  to  mitigate  their 
father's  anger  as  much  an  possible. 

(To  be  continued.)  ^ 


THE  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE. 

What  delight  can  be  more  elevating,  more 
truly  worthy  of  a  rational  creature's  enjoyment, 
than  to  feel,  wherever  we  tread  the  paths  of 
scientific  inquiry,  new  evidence  springing  up 
around  our  footsteps — new  traces  of  divine  in- 
telligence and  power  meeting  our  eye  !  We  are 
never  alone;  at  least,  like  the  old  Roman,  we 
are  never  less  alone  than  in  solitude.  We  walk 
with  the  Deity — we  commune  with  the  Great 
First  Cause.  Mark  where  it  is  that  a  Newton 
reposes  finally,  after  piercing  the  thickest  veil 
that  envelopes  nature — grasping  and  arresting 
in  their  course  the  most  subtle  of  her  elements 
and  the  swiftest — traversing '  the  regions  of 
boundless  space — exploring  worlds  beyond  the 
solar  way — giving  out  the  law  which  binds  the 
universe  in  eternal  order !  He  rests,  as  by  an 
inevitable  necessity,  uprn  the  contemplation  of 
the  Great  First  Cause,  and  holds  it  his  highest 
glory  to  have  made  the  evidence  of  his  existence 
and  the  dispensation  of  his  power  and  wisdom 
better  understood  by  men. — Lord  Brougham. 


CHEERFULNESS  AND  COURTESY. 

What  a  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  a  pleasant  man- 
ner !  how  many  a  meeting  does  it  make  cheerful 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  stupid  and 
formal  !  We  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  polite  observance ;  but  we  mean  that  gen- 
eral cheerfulness,  which,  like  sunshine,  lights  up 
whatever  it  touches;  that  attention  to  o:hers 


which  discovers  what  subject  is  most  likely  to 
interest  them;  and  that  information,  which, 
ready  for  use,  is  easily  laid  under  contribution, 
by  the  habit  of  turning  all  resources  to  immediate 
employ.  In  short,  a  really  pleasant  manner 
grows  out  of  benevolence,  which  can  be  as  much 
shown  in  a  small  courtesy,  as  in  a  great  service. 

L.  E.  L. 


ADDRESS. 
(Continued  from  page  40.) 

It  is  believed,  then,  that  no  one  who  will  pro- 
perly examine  the  subject,  can  doubt,  that  a  high 
obligation  rests  upon  Friends,  to  provide  a  place 
where  such  of  our  youth  as  may  need  and  desire 
it,  can  receive  a  liberal  education  under  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  the  Society  ;  where  teachers 
can  be  educated  and  properly  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  schools  in  Friends'  neighborhoods,  and 
where  orphan  children,  and  others  whose  cir- 
cumstances require  them  to  be  sent  from  home  to 
school,  can  receive  a  guarded  education,  at  a 
moderate  expense.  If  these  wants,  under  which  we 
have  been  suffering  for  many  years,  are  not  suppli- 
ed, there  is  every  reason  to  fear,  that  our  society 
will  be  gradually  absorbed  by  the  religious  de- 
nominations by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is 
vain  to  expect,  after  being  left  to  the  training  of 
others,  and  to  the  instilling  of  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious views  of  their  teachers,  with  the  sciences 
they  impart,  until  the  two  are  so  associated  and 
intertwined  that  they  seem  equally  true,  that  the 
minds  of  our  youth  will  return  again,  and  cordi- 
ally embrace  Friends'  views. 

The  influence  of  a  teacher  over  the  minds  of 
the  young  people  under  his  charge,  is  exceeding- 
ly great.  They  are  apt  to  think  his  knowledge 
perfect  and  unbounded ;  all  that  he  says,  they 
accustom  themselves  to  receive  as  undoubted 
truths,  and  the  ideas  he  inculcates,  however  er- 
roneous they  may  be,  become  first  principles  or 
elements  of  belief,  in  the  economy  of  their  minds, 
which  it  would  require  a  long  time,  and  a  great 
amount  of  reflection  and  labor,  ever  wholly  to 
eradicate.  Other  religious  societies  are  increased- 
ly  awakening  to  the  importance  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  are  rapidly  multiplying  schools 
under  their  particular  denominations,  where  their 
peculiar  religious  views  are  inculcated.  They 
do  not  restrict  the  privilege  of  attending  these 
schools  to  their  own  members;  but  all  who  par- 
take of  their  advantages,  must  conform  to  their 
regulations,  and  what  are  denominated  religious 
exercises.  The  schools  of  these  different  sects 
are  being  placed  on  a  more  and  more  liberal  basis 
as  it  respect  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education, 
and  unless  Friends  are  provided  with  suitable 
places  for  the  education  of  their  children,  they 
will  necessarily  avail  themselves  of  the  seminaries 
thus  established  by  other  societies,  and  their  chil- 
dren will  become  gradually  estranged  from 
Friends. 
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Now  we  wish  to  awaken  the  minds  of  Friends 
every  where  to  the  importance  of  suitable  schools 
and  teachers,  and  of  a  proper  education  for  their 
children — to  encourage  them  to  be  liberal  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  good  and  convenient 
schools  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and 
whenever  practicable,  to  have  the  schools  to 
which  they  send  their  children,  under  the  charge 
of  consistent  and  concerned  members  of  our  So- 
ciety. It  is  a  principle  wisely  implanted  in  the 
constitution  of  young  people,  to  regard,  with 
greatly  increased  affection,  any  one  who  is  kind 
to  them,  and  does  them  good.  And  thus,  by 
having  their  attention  drawn  to  the  multiplied 
instances  of  the  kindness  and  goodness  of  which 
they  are  the  continual  recipients  from  Divine 
Providence,  we  believe  their  tender  hearts  would 
be  awakened  to  increased  love  and  devotion  to 
Him,  and  be  prepared  the  more  willingly  to  obey 
His  commands.  Besides,  by  proper  training, 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart  becomes  expanded, 
and  capable  of  the  successful  employment  of  its 
own  powers,  by  which  an  amount  of  rational  en- 
joyment is  experienced  scarcely  to  be. computed. 
There  is,  certainly,  no  religion  in  ignorance ; 
neither  is  it  pretended  that  the  mere  cultivation 
of  the  intellectural  powers,  will  impart  virtue. 

Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning."  But,  as  labor  is  needed  in 
order  to  obtain  the  good  gifts  with  which  we 
are  divinely  favored  for  the  support  of  the  body, 
so  it  is  equally  necessary  for  us  to  labor,  and  to 
bring  up  our  children  to  labor,  for  our  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  religious  blessings.  These  can- 
not be  received  without  adequate,  watchful  labor, 
any  more  than  will  a  supply  of  food  and  raiment, 
and  this  fact  it  is  desirable  to  have  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  all  our  minds.  We  cannot  fully 
experience  the  Divine  blessing  of  happiness  and 
enjoyment,  of  which  it  is  our  high  privilege  to 
partake,  without  continual  watchfulness,  activity 
and  labor  on  our  part,  without  striving  to  im- 
prove our  minds  and  hearts,  and  learning  to  read 
in  the  great  volume  of  nature,  that  is  constantly 
and  benevolently  open  before  us,  the  interesting 
lessons  of  instruction  therein  contained. 

In  obtaining  an  education  for  our  children,  we 
ardently  desire  that  they  may  be  guarded  from 
those  influences  which  are  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  virtue.  Hence,  the  great  importance 
of  having  them  placed  under  the  charge  of  teach- 
ers, who,  while  they  possess  the  necessary  literary 
qualifications,may  possess  also  a  pure  and  subdued 
spirit,  and  thus  be  able  to  draw  the  attention,  in 
the  numerous  ways  that  a  rightly-qualified  teacher 
has  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  to  the  in- 
quiring and  tender  minds  around  him,  to  those 
fundamental  truths  on  which  the  faith  of  our 
Society  is  founded,  and  which  constitute  the 
great  link  that  consciously  binds  man  to  his 


Maker — that  God  created  us  to  enjoy  happiness, 
and  that  He  is  doing  everything  on  His  part  to 
make  us  happy — that  the  effect  of  obedience  to 
His  commandments  is  to  increase  our  enjoyments, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  wishes  them  obeyed 
— that  we  have  the  high  and  dignified  privilege 
of  being  taught  immediately  by  His  Holy  Spirit 
within  us — that  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  our 
present  and  eternal  welfare,  is  humble  obedience 
to  his  will  manifested  in  the  soul — that  ''Godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things,"  and  that  "to 
fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man."  That  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  we  should  endeavor  to  diffuse  joy 
and  happiness  around  us,  and  cultivate  feelings 
of  kindness  and  love  to  the  whole  family  of  man 
thus  opposing  all  cruelty,  war,  oppression  of  all 
kinds,  tale-bearing,  detraction,  and  whatever 
could  cause  pain  or  distress.  These  principles, 
commanding  as  they  do,  the  assent  of  our  matu- 
rer  years,  once  implanted  in  the  youthful  breast, 
we  believe  could  never  be  wholly  removed  ;  and 
it  is  to  secure  teachers  capable,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  of  imparting  to  our  precious  children 
influences  like  these,  in  our  different  country 
neighborhoods,  while  they  are  acquiring  the  use- 
ful branches  of  school  learning,  that  renders  the 
kind  of  school  we  are  advocating  so  very  desira- 
ble. 

In  the  school  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  it  is  believed  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  for  pursuing  a  liberal 
and  an  extensive  course  of  study,  to  such  as  de- 
sire to  do  so,  equal  to  that  of  the  best  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  our  country.  Particularly 
should  provision  be  made  for  an  extensive  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  as 
Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Botany,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture. Physiology  should  also  be  studied  so  far 
as  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
physical  system,  and  of  those  laws  which  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  in  order  to  maintain  them 
in  health.  Means  of  instruction  in  these  different 
branches  would  especially  be  needed  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  education  of  teachers,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  properly  educated  and  trained 
to  take  charge  of  Friends'  children  in  different 
neighborhoods,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  plants,  rocks, 
&c. — how  to  bud  a  tree,  to  train  aud  trim  grape 
vines  and  flowers,  and  thus  occupy  their  leisure 
time  and  waste  energies,  in  a  healthy,  rational, 
and  useful  employment. 

This  would  be  one  means  of  supplying  an  ac- 
knowledged want  which  exists  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  young,  and  which  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed in  any  proper  and  complete  system  of  edu- 
cation and  training  :  that  is — innocent  recreation 
and  amusement.  These  must  be  supplied  by 
parents,  guardians  and  instructors;  otherwise 
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they  will  be  either  surreptitiously  taken  by  the 
children,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of 
their  moral  feelings,  or  their  minds  and  hearts 
will  suffer  for  want  of  an  ingredient  essential  to 
their  health.  Now,  as  the  want  referred  to  is 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, it  must  be  a  right  one,  and  placed 
there  for  some  good  purpose  ;  and  there  is,  con- 
sequently, a  right  and  rational  mode  of  supply- 
ing it,  which,  by  proper  investigation  and  study, 
can  undoubtedly  be  fully  ascertained.  The  hiut 
just  given,  judiciously  applied  and  enlarged 
upon,  would  contribute  greatly  to  that  end. 

It  is  desirable,  too,  that  such  of  the  girls  as 
do  not  already  know  how,  should  be  instructed  in 
the  best  way  to  make  bread,  butter,  cake,  and 
every  kind  of  plain  cooking  and  household  em- 
ployment. Under  judicious,  cheerful  and  con- 
cerned direction  and  training,  this  could  be  made 
by  turns,  amongst  the  girls  an  important  and  use- 
ful part  of  their  recreation  and  amusement. 

From  long-continued  observation  and  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  a  Friends'  school,  such 
as  is  herein  indicated,  no  doubt  whatever  is  enter- 
tained of  its  success, provided,  that  the  minds  of 
Friends  generally  can  be  brought  to  know  its  im- 
portance— to  see  that  the  true  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  our  youth  demand  it — ana*  thus  feeling 
the  want  under  which  we,  as  a  Society,  are  suf- 
fering, to  be  willing  to  labor,  under  a  right  con- 
cern, for  its  supply.  If  Friends  cannot  be  brought, 
as  a  body,  to  feel  this,  the  attempt  to  move  on- 
ward cannot  be  successful;  because,  so  great  a 
work  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  few  individ- 
uals, however  much  they  may  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge its  importance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 

The  marked  difference  existing  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  bodies  was  explained  in  my 
first;  the  difference  between  those  plants  and 
animals  with  which  we  meet  in  daily  life  is 
equally  apparent.  But  the  lower  forms  of  either 
class  of  organic  beings  are  frequently  difficult  to 
classify  from  their  external  appearance,  and  up 
to  this  day,  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  organ- 
isms are  classed  by  some  naturalists  among  the 
animals,  by  others  with  the  plants. 

A  pretty  distinct  line  may,  however,  be  drawn 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  three  important 
qualities.  Animals  are  capable  of  voluntary 
motion;  though  like  some  of  the  lowest  form,  a 
portion  of  their  body  may  be  fastened  to  a  cer- 
tain spot,  the  free  part  is  able  to  move  of  its  own 
accord,  in  any  direction  possible.  Animals  have 
a  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  are  conse- 
quently endowed  with  sensibility — they  more- 
over have  one  internal  organ  set  apart  for  the 


reception  and  digestion  of  all  food — they  possess 
a  stomach. 

Nothing  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  plants  ; — 
whether  rooted  in  the  ground  or  floating  in  water, 
their  motion  is  never  voluntary.  The  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  flowing  of  the  water,  the 
breathing  of  the  wind,  the  touch  of  a  hand  may 
produce  motion,  but  it  is  invariably  caused  by 
some  external  cause.  No  sensibility  has  been 
imparted  to  plants,  and  even  the  so-called  sensi- 
tive plants  are  no  exception.  The  nutrition  of 
plants  is  effected  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
of  animals ;  plants  have  no  stomach,  but  take  in 
their  nourishment  by  their  surface,  roots  and  the 
leaves. 

This  difference  in  internal  structure  necessi- 
tates for  animals  and  plants  a  different  food  ;  the 
latter  draw  it  exclusively  from  inorganic  nature, 
while  the  former  rely  on  organized  beings  for  a 
supply  of  nourishment.  Animal  and  vegetable 
matter  will  as  a  general  rule  increase  the  vitality 
of  plants,  when  introduced  into  the  soil  where 
the  latter  are  growing — they  however  never  ab- 
sorb the  flesh  or  the  leaves  as  such, — decay  and 
putrefaction  must  have  set  in  first  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  organized  beings  and  their  organic 
constituents  are  broken  up  by  the  influence  of 
moisture  and  air  into  strictly  inorganic  com- 
pounds or  approaching  these  very  nearly. 

Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  take  in  and  digest 
organized  beings,  either  plants  or  other  animals, 
and  with  thisorganic  nourishment  receive  usually 
a  sufficient  amount  of  such  inorganic  compounds 
as  is  essential  to  their  existence. 

To  these  obvious  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  two  large  classes  of  organized  beings,  an- 
other one  may  be  added  which  is  not  so  readily 
observed  with  the  eye  even  among  the  higher 
orders  of  both,  but  the  effects  of  which  are  ap- 
parent.   We  refer  to  the  products  of  respiration. 

It  is  well  known  that  animals  take  in  oxygen, 
which  is  contained  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  exhale  instead  of  it  carbonic  acid,  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  which  in  large 
proportion  is  poisonous  to  animal  life,  but  re- 
quisite for  sustaining  vegetation.  Plants,  on  the 
contrary,  exhale  oxygen  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  contact  with  light,  but  give  off  carbonic  acid 
undecomposed  when  shut  out  from  the  light. 
Aside  from  the  effects  of  the  aroma  evolved  from 
many  plants,  it  is  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid  which 
is  apt  to  produce  the  drowsiness  and  deleterious 
results,  on  remaining  at  night-time  in  a  close 
apartment  containing  plants  in  a  state  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

J.  M.  M. 


M  mo.,  1861. 


To  be  concluded. 


Some  years  since,  while  we  were  seated  at  the 
table  of  a  College  President,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  self-made  men.  It  having  been 
settled  that  such  men  were  the  best,  without#con- 
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sidering  what  a  compliment  we  were  paying  to 
ourselves,  we  agreed,  one  after  another,,  when 
interrogated  by  our  host,  that  we  were  of  that 
description.  Bishop  Morris  was  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  table  opposite  to  the  host,  taking  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  but  paying  attention  to 
his  beef.  The  host  determined  to  draw  him  out; 
so,  addressing  him,  said  :  "AH  at  this  table  are 
self-made  men,  unless  the  Bishop  is  an  excep- 
tion." "I  am  not  made  yet/'  was  his  prompt 
repay. — phristian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MO.  6,1861. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  daily  papers,  that  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Schools  have  passed 
the  following  resolution. 

Whereas,  A  practice  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  past  of  presenting  the  teachers  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  the  First  School  District  by  their 
pupils,  with  articles  of  value,  purchased  by  joint 
contributions,  as  testimonials  of  their  affection 
and  gratitude,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  such  teachers  :  and, 

Whereas  This  Board,  while  wishing  to  encour- 
age, in  every  proper  way,  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  towards  their 
teachers,  are  yet  obliged  to  express  their  disap- 
probation of  the  aforesaid  practice,  upon  grounds 
of  general  expediency ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  disapprove  of  the 
presentation  of  such  testimonials  to  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  of  this  Section,  because  we  conceive 
that  the  practice  may  interfere  with  the  best  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  in  the  following,  among 
other  particulars  : — 1st,  Because,  in  its  operation, 
it  acts  very  unequally  upon  the  different  pupils 
who  may  contribute  thereto,  and  is  oftentimes 
very  inconvenient  to  parents;  2d,  Because  the  true 
tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher 
is  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  parents,  rather 
than  the  children  themselves.  3d.  Because  it 
may  lead  to  abuse,  by  introducing  a  system  in 
which  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  children, 
or  some  among  them,  may  be  too  much  consulted 
for  the  general  good  of  the  school. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  social  customs 
which  have  crept  even  into  a  Society  which  pro- 
fesses not  to  follow  foolish  fashions,  could  also  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  good  common  sense,  and 
thereby  discarded.  One  of  these  is  the  modern 
custom  of  making  expensive  presents  to  young 
persons  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  If  the  practice 
originally  sprung  from  the  laudable  desire  to 
assist  young  persons  just  beginning  life,  it  has 
been  sadly  perverted  from  a  good  to  an  evil ;  the 


recipients  of  the  most  valuable  presents  bein<r 
generally  those  who  have  least  need  of  them.  In 
some  circles  this  custom  has  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  make  a  compliance  with  it  al- 
most compulsory  ;  thus  destroying  that  spontane- 
ousness  without  which  a  gift  cannot  deserve  the 
name.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  formal  and 
expensive  presents  made  on  particular  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas  and  New  Year ;  they  either 
lay  the  recipient  under  an  unpleasant  weight  of 
obligation,  or  if  reciprocated,  convert  that  which 
professes  to  be  kindness  into  a  matter  of  bargain 
or  barter.  The  simple  and  inexpensive  tokens 
which  are  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  affec- 
tion or ,  sympathy  no  one  would  wish  to  discour- 
age, and  when  the  mind  is  released  from  the 
shackles  of  fashion,  many  channels  into  which 
the  stream  of  kindness  would  flow  are  discovered. 
A  present  of  a  few  flowers  to  those  long  excluded 
from  the  sight  of  "  nature  in  her  green  array/' 
of  fruit  to  the  fevered  palate,  or  of  some  little 
comfort  which  just  costs  too  much  for  the  scanty 
purse,  but  is  scarcely  missed  from  the  full  one, 
would  yield  more  true  and  pure  enjoyment  both 
to  receiver  and  giver  than  could  be  derived  from 
all  the  silver  plate  and  costly  ornaments  that 
ever  were  presented  in  compliance  with  an  ex- 
travagant and  foolish  custom. 


From  a  note  received  from  a  subscriber  we 
make  the  subjoined  extract,  and  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

There  seems  in  the  land  much  excitement 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  have  understood 
some  friends  have  signed  petitions  for  compro- 
mising, which  I  deem  very  inconsistent  with  our 
testimonies ;  and  it  appears  to  me  there  never 
was  a  day  when  it  was  of  more  importance  to 
bear  a  fearless  testimony  against  this  evil.  There 
is  no  compromise  between  good  and  evil — 
liberty  and  slavery. 


Married, — With  the  approbation  of  Medford  Monthly 
Meeting,  on  the  twentieth  of  Second  month  last,  at  the 
house  of  Charles  Hollinshead,  Josiah  Rogers  to 
Martha  A.  Hollinshead. 

 ,  On  the  twenty-first  of  Third  month,  at  the 

house  of  Isaac  Haines  of  Medford,  Elwood  Hollins- 
head to  Martha  T.  Haines,  all  of  Burlington  County, 
N.  J. 


Died,— First  mo.  16tb,  1861,  at  his  residence,  North 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  after  a  short  illness, 
which  he  bore  with  christian  patience  and  resignation, 
Silas  Carle,  an  Elder  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  his  75th  year. 
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Died, — Near  Danville,  on  Second  day  3d  mo.  18th, 
Margaret  C,  daughter  of  John  Wilson,  aged  16  years 
and  11  months. 

THE  SUFFERING  IN  KANSAS. 

Atchison,  Saturday,  March  23,  1861. 
The  Special  Committee  of  the  Kansas  Confer- 
ance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  dearth 
and  destitution  in  Kansas,  have  made  a  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted.  They  say  we 
have  been  careful  to  gain  all  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  the  promotion  of  a  correct  opinion 
from  ministers  representing  all  parties  of  the 
State,  and  declare  : 

Firstly :  That  in  October  last  there  were  not 
provisions  enough  in  the  State,  nor  money  neces- 
sary to  procure  them  with,  to  preserve  more  than 
oue-half  of  the  people  from  .starvation. 

Secondly  :  Notwithstanding  all  the  aid  that 
has  been  offered  us,  the  most  of  our  population 
had  but  little  for  their  sustenance  except  corn 
and  bread,  with  a  little  meat,  a  part  of  the  time. 

Thirdly  :  From  all  the  accounts,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  various  statements  of  fact  in  re- 
\  gard  to  our  condition,  made  by  Messrs.  Pomeroy, 
Amy,  and  Hyatt  have  been  prompted  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  are  substantially-correct,  and 
that  we  tender  them  our  special  thanks. 

Fourthly  :  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all 
|  counter  statements,  emanating  from  the  press  or 
!  otherwise,  have  been  from  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
or  through  some  interested  motives. 

Fifthly:  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  dona- 
tions of  our  friends  in  the  East  have,  in  most 
every  instance,  reached  their  destined  object. 

Sixthly :  We  desire,  in  this  formal  manner, 
to  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  our  kind 
'  donors,  and  assure  them  that  their  continued 
j  liberality  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
:  prevented  an  untold  amount  of  suffering. 

Seventhly :  It  is  now  several  months  till  har- 
vest, and  we  have  but  little  in  store,  and  we 
(pray  our  friends  not  to  stay  their  hands  till  we 
| shall  be  able  to  realize  something  from  our  own 
resources. 

Signed  by  Messrs.  Brooks,  Moore,  Tenny, 
Hann,  Stukeman,  and  Paulsen,  Committee. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

From  "  Ninety  Days'  Worth  of  Europe  "  by  Edward 
E.  Hale. 

As  the  new  reading  room  of  the  Museum  has 
lot  been  long  established,  and  as  it  has  no  rival 
3ven  in  "  Arabian  Nights,"  I  must  try  to  give 
?ome  idea  of  its  princely  hospitality. 

Here  is  a  circular  hall,  then,  built  in  what 
vas  the  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  the  old 
Vluseum.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
liameter;  high  enough  to  admit  three  galleries, 
giving  access  to  books.    It  is  covered  by  a  dome, 


of  which  the  great  part  is  glass.  This  magnifi- 
cent circle  is  broken  by  no  columns ;  the  dome, 
being  wholly  supported  by  the  side  walls.  This 
whole  concave  wall  within  is  then  shelved,  and 
filled  with  books,  excepting  the  space  occupied 
by  the  door  of  entrance  for  visitors,  and  the  op- 
posite door  by  which  the  attendants  come  and 

This  hall  contains  more  than  sixty  thousand 
volumes,  in  the  magnificant  phrase  of  the  museum, 
the  "  books  of  reference/'  Remember  that  we 
have  hardly  a  public  library  in  America  larger 
than  this,  and  that  these  books  are  selected  from 
the  whole  collection  of  this  Museum,  and  you 
will  understand  that  here  is  almost  every  thing 
which  even  an  ordinary  student,  not  working  up 
a  speciality,  would  require.  To  these  sixty  thou- 
sand books  everybody  has  access;  being  per- 
mitted to  take  them  down  as  he  pleases  ;  to  read 
in  the  hall.  This  is,  indeed,  an  essential  rule  in 
all  public  libraries  which  mean  to  accommodate 
students.  How  gross  it  would  be,  when  a  new 
subject  of  general  interest  came  up,  to  let  the 
first  man  who  came  along  carry  to  his  home 
the  special  critical  books  to  illustrate  the  subject  ? 

A  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  reading-room  is 
surrounded  by  the  tables  and  desks  of  the  corps 
of  attendants  who  stand  within,  ready  to  answer 
any  demands  for  books  not  among  the  "  books 
of  reference/'  On  the  outside  of  this  table  is 
another  circular  table,  under  which  stand  the 
folio  catalogues.  There  are  here  probably  three 
or  four  hundred  volumes  of  these  catalogues, 
most  of  them  being  in  manuscript.  They  must 
be  in  manuscript  in  a  library  which  enlarges  by 
fifty  thousand  volumes  a  year ;  or  this  will  be 
necessary  until  Professor  Jewett's  plan  for  stereo- 
typing titles  is  established.  Meanwhile,  where 
you  can  take  for  granted,  as  you  can  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  that  have  every  thing,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  printed  catalogue,  except  as  a  well 
edited  list  of  all  the  books  now  available  in  the 
world  would  be  a  very  great  convenience  to  all 
scholars. 

From  these  tables  on  the  line  of  radii  of  the 
hall,  there  run  twenty -five  series  of  tables,  with 
desks  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  I  do 
not  know  the  private  gentleman  who  has  in  his 
own  study  such  convenient  apparatus  for  the  con- 
sultation of  books  and  writing  as  is  provided 
here  at  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  escritoirs 
for  as  many  students. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  make  use  of  this 
reading-room  may  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  day  by 
asking  for  it.  If  he  wishes  to  work  there  a 
longer  time,  he  may  obtain  a  ticket  for  a  year  by 
bringing  an  introduction  from  some  person  so 
far  known  to  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  him  as  a  voucher. 
Practically,  anybody  who  wants  this  introduction 
can  obtain  it.  Armed  with  this  introduction, 
you  go  into  the  reading-room,  place  your  port- 
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folio  on  any  desk  you  choose  (say,  D.  3),  which 
then  becomes  your  place  for  the  day,  of  this 
princely  collection  of  five  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, of  which  a  tenth  part  are  manuscripts  and 
"have  never  been  printed. 


CARMEL  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  is  Carmel,  not  a  single  mountain,  but  rather 
an  elevated  ridge,  extending  for  eighteen  miles, 
reaching  a  height  of  some  1,700  feet  above  the 
sea.  "  It  is,"  says  Stanley,  "  an  upland  park, 
abounding  in  rocky  dells,  with  deep  jungles  of 
copse,  such  as  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Pal- 
estine, presenting  a  forest  beauty  so  rare  to  the 
Israelite  that  the  tresses  of  the  bride's  hair  were 
compared  to  its  woods ;  and  its  '  excellency/  its  j 
forests,  were  taken  as  the  type  of  natural 
beauty."  Its  eastern  extremitv,  which  is  also 
the  highest  point  of  the  whole  ridge,  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Old  Testament  history. 

Ahab  was  now  king  of  Israel,  coming  to  the 
throne  about  931  B.  C,  and  in  the  tweuty-eighth 
year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah.  He  had  married 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  and 
during  his  twenty-two  years'  reign  was  under  the 
influence  of  that  idolatrous  and  unprincipled  wo- 
man. The  people  were  lapsed  into  a  straoge  re- 
ligious condition,  the  golden  calf,  as  the  symbol 
of  Jehovah,  being  the  object  of  their  worship. 
Influenced  by  Jezebel,  Ahab  now  sought  to  intro- 
duce the  worship  of  other  gods, — the  gods  of 
her  native  country, — building  a  temple  at  Sa- 
maria, erecting  an  image  and  consecrating  a  grove 
to  Baal,  the  god  of  the  Sidonians, — his  wife 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  prophets  and  priests 
of  this  god.  «  In  a  few  years  idolatry  prevailed 
throughout  the  land,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  forever  lost.  It 
was  then  that  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  stood  forth 
alone  as  a  champion  of  the  Most  High,  daring 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  of  the 
queen,  and  the  zeal  of  prophet  and  priest,  in 
his  efforts  once  again  to  establish  the  worship  of 
Jehovah. 

He  comes  suddenly  and  wholly  unannounced 
upon  the  page  of  history.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  previous  life, — what  was  his  age,  what  was  his 
lineage,  what  before  had  been  his  experience  or 
occupation.  We  are  not  even  able  to  say  from 
what  his  name,  the  Tishbite,  was  taken.  Only 
is  he  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gilead,  who  appears  about  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  when  the  worship  of 
.Baal  is  firmly  established,  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  the  covenant,  the  altars  are  thrown 
down,  the  prophets  put  to  the  sword,  and,  as  he 
says,  "  he  himself  alone  is  left","  and  a  price  is 


on  his  head.  As  his  deeds  testify,  as  well  as 
his  speech  asserts,  he  is  very  jealous  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  stand  before 
that  king  who  is  said  to  have  done  "  more  to 
provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all 
the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him," — with 
a  terrible  message  :  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years  but  according  to  my 
word."  And  the  heavens  were  shut  up  for  three 
years  and  six  months,  so  that  there  was  neither 
rain  nor  dew  in  all  those  years. 

Immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  this  mes- 
sage, Elijah  retires,  by  Divine  command,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  there,  as  our  ver- 
sion has  it,  the  ravens  bring  him  bread  and  flesh 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  even- 
ing. The  word  translated  "ravens"  means  also 
"  Arabs,"  and  the  opinion  is  current  among 
scholars,  that  Elijah,  in  his  banishment,  was 
supplied  by  the  friendly  Arabs  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  This  supposition,  which  is  held  by 
Trinitarian  scholars,  and  advocated  by  those  who 
have  been  in  the  East  and  are  acquainted  with 
Bedouin  character  and  habits,  destroys,  one  of 
those  stories  which  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination  in  childhood,  while  it  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  a  well  established  principle  of 
criticism,  which  requires  us  not  to  resort  to  mir- 
acle where  there  is  an  obvious  natural  explana- 
tion. The  brook  Cherith  was  the  natural,  in- 
evitable resort  of  the  roving  tribes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  undoubtedly  supplied  the  prophet's 
simple  wants  according  to  the  law  of  Arabian 
hospitality. 

The  brook  being  dry,  Elijah  returned  over 
Jordan  to  Sarepta,  where  he  dwelt  with  a  widow, 
whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life,  and  whose  mea- 
sure of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  sufficed  them  in  the 
midst  of  distress. 

Meanwhile  the  drought  and  the  famine  pressed 
sore  on  the  land,  and  three  years  were  passed, 
when  God  bade  Elijah  return  and  show  himself 
to  Ahab.  Now  it  happened  that  Ahab  had  just 
commanded  Obadiah — the  governor  of  his  house, 
a  man  who  feared  God — to  go  out  into  the  land, 
unto  all  fountains  of  waters,  and  unto  all  brooks, 
if  it  might  be  that  he  should  find  grass  for  the 
horses  and  mules.  While  Ahab  himself  went  to 
the  east,  Obadiah  went  to  the  west,  and  in  the 
marshy  land  near  Carmel  met  Elijah,  who  bade 
him  return  to  the  king  and  say,  "  Behold  Eiijah 
is  here."  Obadiah  hesitates,  for  he  knew  that 
Ahab  had  searched  everywhere  for  the  prophet, 
determined  to  put  him  to  death.  He  may  have 
been  also  afraid  that  when  he  was  gone  Elijah 
would  depart,  and  the  king,  coming,  in  his  dis- 
appointment and  anger  would  slay  him.  But 
Elijah  replies  :  "  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself 
unto  him  this  day."  When  the  king  has  come 
and  sees  face  to  face,  and  fearless,  the  man  for 
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whom  he  had  searched  the  land,  hiin  only  left  of 
the  servants  of  Jehovah,  as  both  thought, — 
though  there  was  a  remnant  hidden  away  by  the 
zeal  of  Obadiah, — his  anger  breaks  forth  :  "Art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?"    Standing  calm 
and  undaunted  before  him,  slowly  Elijah  replies  : 
"  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy 
father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed 
Baalim.    Now,  therefore,  send  aqd  gather  to  me 
all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets 
of  the  groves  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's 
table."    These  prophets  of  the  groves  were  the 
priests  of  Astarte,  a  Phoenician  goddess,  general- 
ly mentioned  in  connection  with  Baal.    She  is 
the  same  with  the  Yenus  of  the  Romans.  The 
gr-.ves  were  her  temples,  and  hence  the  frequent 
command  for  their  destruction.    And  the  wicked, 
but  weak-minded  king,  quelled  by  the  daring 
!  servant  of  God,  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  sent  out 
and  gathered  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  pro- 
|  phets  unto  Mount  Carmel, — to  a  spot  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  remarkable  and  well  known, 
I  where  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  Jehovah  in 
i  ancient  times.    The  spot  is  marked  by  the  ruin 
of  a  square  stone  building,  whose  antiquity  it  is 
;  impossible  to  trace,  though  there  arO~proofs  of  its 
existence  as  far  back  as  the  Christian  era. 

Ranged  about  this  well-known  place  stood  the 
king,  the  people,  and  those  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  the  false  gods,  and  before  them 
alone  was  Elijah,  erect  and  confident  and  calm. 
Turning,  not  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  people, — 
i  for  it  is  the  people  whom  he  wishes  to  reach, — 
he  says :  "  How  long   halt  ye   between  two 
!  opinions  ?  if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him,  but 
1  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."    But  they  answered 
I  not  a  word.    They  knew  not  what  to  say.  The 
I  terror  of  the  king  and  the  prists  was  before  them, 
I  while  perhaps  some  lingering  conviction  that  the 
I  Lord  was  the  true  God  might  incline  them  to 
|  confess  it.    Then  Elijah  said  :  "  I,  even  I  only, 
I  remain  a  prophet  unto  the  Lord,  but  Baal's  pro- 
1  phets  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.    Let  them 
I  therefore  give  us  two  bullocks  ;  and  let  them 
| choose  one  bullock  for  themselves  and  cut  it  in 
Ipieces,  and  lay  it  on  wood  and  put  no  fire  under  ; 
[and  I  will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on 
I  wood  and  put  no  fire  under.    And  call  ye  on  the 
J  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name 
m  the  Lord,  and  the  God  that  answereth  by  fire, 
let  him  be  God."    Then  the  people  all  cried  out, 
W  It  is  well !" — but  the  king  and  the  priests  were 
£  silent. 

The  great  significance  of  the  proposed  test, 
ind  its  value  in  effecting  a  conviction  with  the 
people,  will  be  recognized,  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  Baal  represents  the  sun,  the  source  of 
|  ire.    It  was  a  challenge  on  their  own  grounds, 
>  vhich,  however  reluctant,  the  priests  dare  not 
v|  eject.    Apparently  they  agree  to  the  test;  for 


Elijah  goes  on,  now  addressing  the  priests  them- 
selves, to  say  :  "  Choose  you  one  bullock  for 
yourselves,  and  dress  it  first,  for  ye  are  many,  and 
call  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  but  put  no  fire 
under."  And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was 
given  them,  and  dressed  it,  and  called  on  the 
name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon, 
saying,  "  0  Baal,  hear  us."  But  there  was  no 
voice  nor  any  that  answered.  Then  at  noon, 
Elijah,  conscious  master  of  the  hour,  cried  out 
tauntingly  to  them,  "  Cry  louder,  for  he  is  a 
god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth, 
and  must  be  awaked."  Frantic  under  the  taunt, 
they  renewed  their  efforts,  they  jumped  upon  the 
altar,  they  shrieked,  "  Baal,  Baal,  hear  us  V* 
they  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  ; 
and  the  evening  shadows  drew  on,  and  the  hour 
for  evening  sacrifice  .was  near.  There  was  no 
answer.  The  bullock  lay  upon  the  wood,  and 
the  wood  was  unconsumed.  The  people  stood 
by  dumb  with  wonder,  ready  to  side  either  way 
as  the  victory  should  be,  while  the  king,  with 
whom  everything  was  at  stake,  must  have  seeo. 
the  day  close  about  the  senseless  efforts  of  his 
priests  with  feeliugs  of  mingled  hate  and  despair. 

And  now  all  that  fearful  din  is  hushed.  Bleed- 
ing and  exhausted,  the  eight  hundred  priests 
cease  from  their  efforts,  and  in  place  of  the  day's 
discordant  howl  there  are  only  the  sweet  and 
peaceful  harmonies  of  nature  there  on  that  moun- 
tain's head.    Afar  in  the  valley  the  sun's  last 
beams  rest  on  the  proud  front  of  Baal's  temple, 
and  bathe  in  gold   the  topmost   branches  of 
Astart's  grove  in  Jezreel,  and  there  Jezebel  is 
offering  up  her  impious  evening  sacrifice.  With 
eager  eyes  the  people  now  turn  toward  Elijah. 
The  interest  all  centres  upon  him.    Baal  has 
failed,    Shall  the  Lord  do  more  ?    There  is  a 
look  of  quiet  assurance  upon  the  prophet's  brow. 
He  is  sure  of  victory.    The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  him  and  fills  him.    Turning  to  the  people, 
he  says,  "Come  near  unto  me,"  and  they  gathered 
thick  about  him.    Then  with  pious  hands,  he 
sets  himself  to  repair  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  from  the  stones 
around  takes  twelve,  the  original  number  of  the 
tribes,  and  of  them  builds  the  altar.    About  it 
he  digs  a  trench,  and  upon  it  lays  the  wood  and 
the  pieces  of  the  bullock,  and  bids  the  people 
pour  three  times  four  barrels  full  of  water  upon 
the  wood,  aud  then  fills  up  the  trench  with  water. 
Then,  just  at  the  wonted  hour  of  service,  Elijah 
himself  drew  near,  and  said :  "  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  aud  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day 
that  thou  are  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy 
servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at 
thy  word.    Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou  are  the  Lord  God, 
and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back 
again."    No  waiting  now, — no  hoarse  and  ever 
hoarser  cries, — no  jumping  in  frenzy  upon  the 
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altar,  — no  cutting  with  knives  and  lances,  only 
the  earnest  voice  of  a  trusting  man,  uttering  the 
prayer  that  avails.  For  scarcely  are  the  words 
ended  when  the  fire  of  the  Lord  falls  upon  the 
sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  is  consumed,  the  wood,  the 
stones,  the  dust,  and  the  very  water  licked  up 
from  the  trench  •  and  the  terror-stricken  people 
fall  upon  their  faces,  crying,  "  The  Lord  he  is 
the  God, — the  Lord  he  is  the  God."  Then  the 
long-smothered  wrath  of  the  prophet  breaks  out 
against  the  priests, — the  authors  and  the  abettors 
of  all  this  idolatry, — and  he  commands  the  people 
to  seize  them  and  slay  them  by  the  brook  Kishon, 
which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  range. 

Ahab,  separated  from  his  strong-minded,  un- 
scrupulous wife,  seems  to  have  been  impressed, 
indeed  utterly  subdued,  by  the  day's  events  ;  and, 
after  the  slaughter  of  his  priests  at  the  hands  of 
his  excited  people,  quietly  follows  Elijah  again 
into  the  mountain,  where  food  is  prepared  for 
him.  While  he  eats,  Elijah  goes  to  the  top  of 
Carmel,  and  bends  his  head  in  prayer,  while  he 
sends  his  servant  a  little  beyond  to  look  toward 
the  west  where  the  blue  Mediterranean  stretched 
itself  away  in  the  distance,  u  The  sun  was  now 
gone  down,  but  the  cloudless  sky  was  lit  up  with 
the  long  bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  Eastern 
sunset.  Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and 
looked,  and  there  was  nothing;  the  sky  was  still 
clear,  the  sea  was  still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the 
far  horizon  there  arose  a  little  cloud,— the  first 
that  had  for  days  and  months  passed  across  the 
heavens, — and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades 
of  the  evening,  and  at  last  the  whole  sky  was 
overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  shook  in  the 
welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds  which  in 
Eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest." 
Swift  from  the  mount  the  king  and  the  prophet 
descended;  Ahab  in  his  chariot  hurried  along, 
lest  the  quick-swelling  Kishon  should  hinder, 
while  Elij-ih,  gathering  his  mantle  about  him, 
amidst  the  darkening  night  and  the  rushing 
storm,  outran  him,  and  entered  the  distant  city 
before  him. 

The  day  upon  Carmel  is  one  of  the  marked 
days  in  human  history.  It  records  one  of  the 
most  signal  reverses  to  which  human  pride  has 
been  subjected.  It  dawned  upon  idolatry  estab- 
lished in  all  its  insolence.  Its  altars  and  its 
groves  were  everywhere.  Its  priests  were  many, 
and  the  king  and  the  queen  were  its  supporters. 
And  for  God  there  stood  one  lone  man.  But 
the  day  ended,  and  the  one  lone  man  had 
triumphed.  Baal's  prophets  slept  in  death. 
Baal's  self  had  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had 
stretched  out  no  hand  to  save.  The  people  had 
felt  and  had  declared,  "  The  Lord  he  is  God," 
and  as  consequent  upon  that  the  spell  upon  the 
-heavens  had  been  dissolved,  the  sea  had  seut 
up  its  cloud  as  a  man's  hand.  It  grew  as  it 
rolled,  and  the  waters  came.  There  was  no 
more  famine  or  drought.    I  think,  with  a  recent 


traveller,  u  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  day's  work  in 
the  history  of  man  more  wonderful  than  this." — 

Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 


SPIRIT  VISIONS 

BY  W.  H.  HOLCOMBE. 

Go  out  into  the  highways, 

And  speak  the  words  of  cheer  ; 

Return  the  joyful  smile  for  smile, 
The  mourning  tear  for  tear. 

Find  thy  own  life  in  others, 
And  then  come  back  to  me  ; 

And  thou  shalt  hear  what  I  have  beard, 
And  see  what  I  can  sec. 

The  inner  world  of  splendor 

Is  sealed  from  carnal  eyes  ; 
Invisible  to  selfish  man 

Is  saintly  Paradise. 

But  like  the  laughing  Dryad 

Within  the  blooming  tree, 
There  is  a  world  within  a  world, 

The  good  alone  can  see. 


THE  SHADELESS  SHORE. 

We  have  a  much-loved  friend  ;  a  few  brief  years 

We  walk  beside  him  down  the  path  of  life; 

And  then  'tis  over,  and  he  steps  before, 

Or  else  we  see  our  friendship  changed  to  strife. 

Thank  God,  amid  the  dying  loves  of  earth, 

We  can  behold  a  land  where  deathless  love  has  birth  I 

We  have  a  home ;  a  circle  round  our  hearth, 
And  merry  sounds  and  pleasant  sights  are  there; 
The  year  goes  round — there  is  an  empty  place, 
The  fire  is  out,  the  festive  board  is  bare. 
But  o'er  death's  river,  on  the  shadeless  shore 
A  home  is  gathering  to  be  destroyed  no  more. 

The  eye  is  bright,  the  cheek  is  warm  and  fair, 
Youth,  health,  and  pleasure  rush  through  every  vein — 
One  day's  sharp  agony,  or  month's  long  wo, 
Bids  beauty  bow  down  in  the  shrine  cf  pain  ; 
Thank  God,  no  dire  mischance,  no  creeping  ill, 
With  anguish  and  with  wo  our  Father's  mansions 
fill. 

We  bask  ourselves  in  wealth's  luxuriant  court, 
Darkness  and  hardness  are  to  us  unknown  ; 
Then  suddenly  we  wake  from  our  bright  dream, 
And  riches  and  their  fairy  train  are  flown. 
How  sweet  to  know  that  on  the  changeless  shore, 
Diadems  of  fadeless  gold  are  laid  for  us  in  store. 

i  And  oftentimes  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
When  our  frail  bark  is  tossed  by  wiad  and  wave, 
We  should  be  carried  down  the  whirlpool  there. 
Did  not  a  vision  from  afar  off  save  ; 
A  bay  where  we  our  fragile  boat  shall  moor. 
The  dreary  yoyage  passed,  the  raging  tempest  o'er. 

There  are  no  scattered  homes  in  that  far  land, 

No  riven  friends,  no  agony  nor  pain, 

No  broken  hearts,  nor  treacherous  fortune  there; 

No  darksome  graves,  where  life-long  love  is  lain, 

No  trial,  no  temptation  and  no  sin  ; 

The  ransomed  race  of  men  to  angels  are  akin. 

Heed  not  the  thorns  that  strew  thine  heavenward 
way  ; 

Press  onward,  upward,  glorious  is  the  prize  ; 
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Forget  tby  sorrows  ;  o'er  thy  ruined  home, 
Beyond  tby  lost  friend's  grave,  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
To  Him,  who,  when  life's  troubled  dream  is  o'er, 
Will  welcome  thee  at  last  upon  the  shadeless  shore. 


SYRIAN  SILK  AND  SILK-REELING. 

Did  you  ever,  in  the  streets  of  London,  ob- 
serve some  of  the  retinue  of  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors with  gaudy  silk  bosheas  or  handkerchiefs 
girt  round  their  heads,  or  rich  shawls  encircling 
their  waists  ?  Both  these  are  mostly  the  produce 
of  Syrian  labor;  for,  of  a  truth,  silk  is  the  staff 
of  life  to  all  classes  and  creeds  inhabiting  that 
land,  from  the  ancient  shores  of  Tyre,  over  Le- 
banon, right  away  to  the  fertile  and  lovely  plains 
of  Antioch.  A.  universal  patron  saint  amongst 
all  these  people  would  be  that  stotft-hearted  old 
monk — if  they  had  ever  heard  about  him,  which 
they  have  not — who,  with  hollow  staff  in  hand, 
well  piled  up  with  silk-worm  eggs,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  wended  his  weary  way  from  distant  China 
over  the  bleak  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  so  con- 
veyed to  Europe  the  much-treasured  secret  of  the 
avaricious  Celestials.  Then  only  monarchs  re- 
velled in  the  luxury  of  silk  garments ;  now  the 
poorest  and  most  ill-used  peasant  in  Lebanon, 
and  in  the  plains  of  North  Syria,  would  deem 
himself  a  disgrace  to  the  village  if  his  wife  could 
not  sport  a  new  silk  dress  at  least  once  a  year — 
on  Easter  Day — and  he  himself  a  girdle  of  the 
same  material ;  very  gay,  indeed  as  regards  va- 
riety of  colors. 

No  sooner  has  the  short-lived  winter  blown  its 
last  gale  from  the  westward,  which  occurs  early 
in  February,  than  the  whole  of  animated 
nature  seems  to  wake  up  by  common  consent  in- 
to life  and  activity.  Peasants  who,  like  their 
cocoons,  have  been  almost  hermetically  sealed  up 
in  their  huts  for  the  last  three  months,  enter  vig- 
orously upon  the  labors  and  the  duties  necessary 
for  the  forthcoming  spring  and  summer.  The 
birds,  who  have  never  quitted  the  place,  although 
so  long  silent,  now  burst  forth  into  songs  of 
praise,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  covered  with 
buds.  Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  latter  is  the 
mulberry,  which  is  no  sooner  clad  with  delicate 
leaves,  so  appropriate  for  their  food,  than  the 
mites  of  silk-worms  issue  by  countless  thousands 
from  the  eggs,  and  are  immediately  placed  in 
small  round  flat  baskets  covered  with  clay,  where 
they  are  forthwith  supplied  with  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  mulberry.  The  peasant  and  his 
family  have  now  commenced  tbe  duties  of  the 
year.  As  day  by  day  the  leaf  increases  in  size, 
so  the  silk-worms  rapidly  grow  in  proportion,  till 
from  having  been  almost  invisible  mites,  and 
then  the  size  of  ants,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
they  attain  to  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
have  to  be  transferred  to  baskets  of  double  the 
size  of  the  first  ones.  Meanwhile,  the  peasant 
and  his  wife  have  had  no  sinecures.  Whilst  the 
former  has  been  busy  in  remedying  what  dama- 


geSgthe  khooks  may  have  received  during  the 
winter  gales,  the  latter,  aided  by  her  children, 
has  gathered  at  intervals  the  necessary  supply  of 
food  for  the  worms  ;  being  careful  first  that  the 
leaves  should  be  perfectly  dry,  because  one  drop 
of  dew  amongst  the  leaves  would  be  fatal  to  a 
whole  basketful  of  worms.  The  khooks  above 
referred  to  are  long,  narrow,  slight  structures,  of 
twigs  and  leaves  intertwined,  and  supported  at 
intervals  by  stout  stems  of  old  and  useless  mul- 
berry trees ;  while  the  roofing  is  composed  of 
thick  layers  of  rushes,  so  plentiful  in  the  marshy 
lands,  which  are  perfectly  impervious  to  rain ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  the  worms  must  be 
effectually  protected  from  rain  or  dews  j  on  the 
other  hand,  they  require  a  free  circulation  of  air, 

|  a  point  which  is  attained  by  the  net-work  struc- 
ture of  the  sides  of  the  khook.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  number  of  shelves  on  either  side, 
which  are  made  of  a  species  of  slit  reed  mat- 
work,  and  rise  one  above  another  in  tiers  of  from 
three  to  four,  according  to  the  size  of  the  khook, 
the  lowest  being  at  least  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  the  uppermost  about  a  foot  from  the  roof. 
These  shelves  are  called  batoors,  and  according 
to  their  number  is  reckoned  the  wealth  of  the 

!  proprietor,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  they  will 
produce ;  thus,  in  speaking  of  any  particular 
mulberry-plantation,  the  natives,  in  bargaining, 
regulate  its  worth  by  saying :  "  Oh,  it  has  only 
so  many  batoors,  and  can  therefore  only  produce 
such  a  number  of  rotolos  of  silk  "  ;  the  rotolo 
being  equivalent  to  five  and  a  half  pounds  Eng- 
lish. 

To  these  khooks,  after  the  expiration  of  two 
weeks  or  so,  the  worms  are  removed,  and  spread 
upon  the  batoors  above  alluded  to,  which  have 
first  been  carefully  and  thickly  lined  with  mul- 
berry leaves,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  falling 
through.  There  is  no  fear  of  their  straying 
over  the  sides,  or  climbing  from  one  shelf  to  an- 
other; silk-worms  are  instinctively  home-loving 
creatures,  and  will  never  of  their  own  accord 
budge  an  inch  from  where  they  are  first  placed, 
until  the  time  arrives  when  they  are  about  to  be- 
come cocoons.  Soon  after  this  final  transfer  of 
the  worm,  commences  that  strange  phenomenon 
of  apparent  utter  lifelessness,  which  lasts  for 
forty-eight  hours,  during  which  interval  the  crea- 
ture is  changing  its  first  skin,  having  outgrown 
its  India  rubber  capacities.  The  natives  call 
this  the  first  soame,  or  fast;  and  the  Christian 
part  of  them,  especially  the  Greeks,  look  upon 
this  as  a  certain  indication  that  the  worms  are  of 
the  same  creed  as  themselves.  During  these 
soames,  which  are  three  in  number,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  fortnight  each,  the  worms  require  no 
food,  and  the  peasant  occupies  himself  in  the 
tillage  of  the.  ground,  whilst  his  family  devote 
themselves  to  domestic  pursuits.  As  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  the  appetite  of  the  worms  be- 
comes prodigious,  and  early  and  late  has  the 
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peasant  to  labor,  lopping  down  huge  branches, 
of  the  mulberries,  till  what  was  a  verdant  and 
beautiful  plantation  some  six  weeks  before,  is  now 
a  wilderness  of  leafless  stems  and  branches.  But 
so  congenial  is  the  climate,  and  so  fertile  the 
soil,  that  in  less  than  a  month  afterwards,  fresh 
sprouts  are  covered  with  tender  leaves,  so  that  in 
autumn  so  thick  is  the  foilage,  so  stout  the 
branches,  that  the  stranger  would  never  guess 
how  recently  they  had  been  lopped.  When  the 
first  leaves  in  winter  begin  to  fall,  then  are  the 
trees  again  denuded  of  their  foliage.  This  time, 
however,  the  branches  are-spread,  and  the  leaves 
gathered  by  hand,  and  stored  up  against  winter, 
when,  with  the  manure  of  the  worms,  they  serve 
as  fodder  for  the  oxen,  which  would  otherwise 
starve.  The  branches  lopped  off  at  first  form  a 
vast  and  plentiful  supply  of  firewood  for  the  pea- 
sant's family. 

The  third  and  last  soame  or  fast  of  the  worms 
is  the  signal  for  the  peasant  to  bestir  himself, 
and  procure  as  much  brushwood  as  he  can,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  he  throws  lightly  upon 
the  batoors.  During  this  interval,  the  worms 
have  become  of  a  transparent  golden  color,  and 
the  moment  they  wake  up  again,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  assume  a  migratory  disposi- 
tion. Up  they  crawl  actively  over  this  bramble, 
down  the  next,  until  each  one  has  selected  a  fit- 
ting spot  among  the  twigs  for  forming  its  cocoon ; 
and  very  wonderful  is  it  to  watch  the  nicety  and 
care  with  which  they  weave  round  themselves 
that  impenetrable  texture  which  constitutes  the 
cocoon.  I  say  very  wonderful  is  it  to  watch 
them,  but  the  peasant  won't  allow  us  so  to  do  : 
the  Evil  Eye  is  his  dreadful  ogre  ;  so,  to  guard 
against  this,  he  locks  the  door,  and  flings  against 
it  from  outside  a  huge  mass  of  clay.  From  this 
act  he  also  divines  whether  the  harvest  will  be 
propitious  or  otherwise.  If  the  clay  adheres  en 
masse,  it  is  a  good  omen;  if  it  drops  off  partly, 
a  bad  one  ;  if  the  whole  falls  to  the  ground,  it  is 
destruction. 

And  now,  whilst  the  little  industrious  worms 
are  hard  at  work  weaving  their  own  winding- 
sheets,  the  peasantry  are  not  one  whit  less  busy 
preparing  for  them  a  cruel  death.  Huge,  antique- 
looking,  dusty  old  wheels,  which  have  been  hid- 
den for  the  last  twelve  months,  are  brought  to 
light  again,  and  brushed  up ;  the  temporary  fur- 
nace of  last  year  is  repaired,  the  reservoir  of 
fresh  water  lined  with  clay,  the  whole  uncouth 
apparatas  set  up,  and  the  peasant's  rickety  old 
stool  placed  ready  against  the  first  day  of  reeling. 
All  the  family  find  occupation  one  way  or  another, 
and  piles  of  fuel  are  heaped  up  hard  by,  ready 
to  feed  the  furnace.  At  last  the  auspicious  morn- 
ing arrives,  and  with  many  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies, the  door  of  the  khook  is  opened,  when  men, 
women  and  children  set  to  work,  denuding  the 
briers  of  the  cocoons,  which  are  piled  in  scores 
upon  scores  of  baskets.    Then  the  mousoom,  or 


harvest,  commences  in 


right 


down  earn- 


silk 
est. 

It  is  a  glorious  and  happy  sight,  in  that  plea- 
sant country,  at  this  peculiar  season  of  the  year, 
to  witness  the  smile  that  all  nature  seems  to  wear. 
The  whole  air  is  redolent  with  the  odors  of  count- 
less sweet-scented  flowers,  the  whole  earth  car- 
peted with  emerald,  brilliantly  bespangled  with 
tiny  flowers  of  various  hues ;  gaudy  butterflies 
are  flitting  to  and  fro  from  woodbine  to  wood- 
bine ;  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom,  and  myriads  of 
song-birds  are  waking  the  echoes  in  valley  and 
dale ;  and  here,  seated  under  the  clear  blue  can- 
opy of  heaven,  are  picturesque  groups  rivaling 
the  birds  in  their  ceaseless  song,  and  accompany- 
ing themselves  with  the  whiz  of  the  huge  wheels 
upon  which  tney  are  winding  off  the  silk-worms. 
One  turns  the  wheel  with  uncouth  handle;  an- 
other feeds  it  with  the  worms ;  another  stirs  up 
the  worms  being  reeled,  with  something  like  a 
schoolmaster's  birch-rod ;  a  fourth  feeds  the  fire ; 
a  fifth  supplies  the  basin  with  water  as  it  becomes 
exhausted ;  a  sixth  renovates  the  basket  with 
fresh  cocoons ;  whilst  near  by,  seated  on  a  mat, 
are  two  or  three  occupied  in  picking  the  stuff 
from  off  the  outside  of  the  cocoons ;  and  this 
material  is  known  as  cotton-silk.    They  labor 
hard  and  long,  but  with  good-will,  during  the 
first  week,  after  the  cocoons  are  formed,  since 
they  obtain  30  per  cent,  more  silk  now  than  they 
will  after  that  date,  because  then  the  cocoons 
have  to  be  stifled,  to  prevent  the  moths — into 
which  they  are  rapidly  being  converted — boring 
through  the  cocoons,  and  so  rendering  them  ut- 
terly valueless  and  unavailable.    The  process  of 
stifling  is  with  the  cocoon  as  simple  as  is  the  sys- 
tem of  reeling.    Spread  out  upon  mats,  the  co- 
coons are  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun  for  a  day  or  two,  being  carefully  turned 
at  intervals  during  the  process,  and  this  answers 
quite  as  well  as  the  ovens  so  indispensable  in  less 
congenial  climes  where  the  silk-worm  is  reared. 
After  this  process  the  silk  reeiers  take  it  more 
easily,  and  relapse  into  their  oriental  apathy. 
They  know  now  that  were  they  to  work  ever  so 
hard,  they  cannot  abstract  one  thread  more  of  silk 
from  the  suffocated  cocoons,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  moths  boring  their  way  through.  Day 
by    day,  however,  the  scene   becomes  more 
picturesque,  as  golden  festoons  of  newly  reeled 
silk  are  suspended  from  branch  to  branch  to  dry, 
and  set  off  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  orange 
and  the  lemon  trees.    The  stench,  however,  be-  , 
comes  intolerable  from  the  heaps  of  dead  and 
reeled-off  cocoons,  and  swallows  up  all  the  sweet 
odors  that  nature  has  planted  around.    By  this 
method  of  reeling,  they  are  supposed  to  obtain 
about  one  pound  of  silk  from  every  five  and  a 
half  of  live  cocoons,  and  just  half  that  amount 
from  those  that  have  been  stifled.    The  silk  is 
all  reeled  off  by  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  is  I 
immediately  sold  on  the  spot  to  brokers,  who 
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have  been  hovcriDg  about  like  vultures  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  these  again  dispose  of  it  to 
merchants,  who  ship  it  for  Lyons  and  other  Eu- 
ropean ports,  where,  under  skilful  hands,  it  is 
soon  converted  into  that  costly  material  which 
ladies  love  to  wear.  In  the  interim,  the  cocoons 
left  for  seed  have  been  perforated  by  the  beauti- 
ful short-lived,  white,  velvety-looking  moths  into 
which  the  silk-worm  has  been  converted.  By 
instinct,  the  males  and  females  come  together; 
the  former  die  off  within  an  hour  or  so ;  the 
latter  may  linger  on  for  a  day,  in  which  interval, 
on  linen  spread  for  their  especial  behoof,  they 
deposit  an  incredible  amount  of  eggs,  which  con- 
stitute the  peasant's  supply  of  seed  for  the  next 
season.  When  these  are  perfectly  dry,  they  are 
carefully  scraped  off  into  a  linen  bag,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  the  peasant's  hut, 
where  they  will  remain  undisturbed  for  a  twelve- 
month to  come. 

Of  late  years,  wonderful  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Syrian 
silk  by  the  erection  of  European  factories  and 
the  introduction  of  European  machinery.  At 
one  of  these — the  factory  of  a  Frenchman  (M. 
de  Portales) — thousands  of  unhappy  and  fugitive 
Maronites  found  refuge  during  the  recent  terri- 
ble massacres  in  the  Lebanon. — Chambers'  Jour- 
nal. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS, 
Foreign  News — Great  Britain. — The  Duchess  of 
Kent,  mother  of  Queen  Victoria,  died  on  the  16th  inst., 
after  a  serious  illness. 

India. — In  the  northwestern  provinces  four  or  five 
hundred  are  dying  daily  from  famine.  The  famine 
extends  to  the  southward  and  includes  Travancore. 

California. — The  Califoroians  rejoice  over  the  pas- 
sage of  the  daily  overland  mail  bill. 

All  the  California  telegraph  lines  have  consolidated 
as  one  company,  and  the  new  organization  will  under-  ' 
j  take  the  extension  of  a  good  substantial  line  to  Salt 
i  Lake,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible.  Tbey 
twill  strive  to  complete  their  lines  before  the  Eastern 
companies  extend  theirs  westward  to  Salt  Lake  to 
|  join  the  California  portion. 

Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  chains  of  every 
I  description  has  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  country;  the  smallest  chains,  as  well 
las  the  largest,  are  constructed  with  surprising  ra- 
fpidity  and  exactness;  those  for  trimming  jewelry, 
[[little  larger  than  an  ordinary  pin,  to  the  largest  ship 
S  cabies.    Machines  made  in  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacture  of  watch  and  other  small  chains  are  now 
used  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  are  each  capable 
mi  doing  the  work  of  fifty  hanris,  and  more  perfectly 
Whan  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it  by  manual  labor. 
I    Dangers  of  the  Sea  Overcome. — Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  the  Secretary  of 
•  ibe  Navy  has  purchased  for  $10,000  the  right  to  use 
I  'Davidson's  Boat  Lowering  Detaching  and  Attaching 
Apparatus,"  lately  patented  by  Lieut.  Hunter  David- 
son, of  the  U.  S.  Navy.    This  wonderful  apparatus,  by 
which  a  boat  can  be  lowered  with  perfect  safety  at 
?ea,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  will  now  be  of- 
i  'ered  to  passenger  steamers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
I  'ome  into  general  use,  by  which  thousands  of  lives 
I  ivill  be  saved. 


Great  Improvement  in  Making  Sugar. — L' Opinion 
Rationale,  of  Fa.r\3,  under  the  heading,  "A  Revolution 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar,"  announces  a  discovery 
by  M.  Rousseau,  which,  it  says,  will  more  than  double 
the  yield  from  a  given  quantity  of  cane.  The  process  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  the  editor  says  that  he  has 
repeated  it  with  complete  success  in  the  laboratory, 
and  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  as  well 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  known  that  saccharine  juice  as 
obtained  from  plants,  alters  rapidly  in  the  air,  because 
it  contains  albuminous  matters  which  become  brown 
or  black  by  the  action  of  oxygen.  M.  Rousseau  re- 
moves the  albuminous  matters  by  heating  the  juice 
with  about  three  one-thousandths  of  its  weight  of 
crude  pulverized  plaster.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  ar- 
rives at  boiling  beat,  a  thick  scum  forms  on  the  sur- 
face, and  by  decantation,  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  is 
obtained.  This  liquid  left  in  the  air  would  become  as 
black  as  ink;  but  by  mixing  with  it  six  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  hydrated  peroxyd  of  iron,  all 
the  alterable  organic  matters  are  removed  in  a  few 
seconds.  It  will  then  remain  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  color,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  boil  it  down 
tc  obtain  crystallized  sugar. 

Pirates  and  the  Coolie  Trade — The  Hong  Kong 
Trade  Report,  of  1st  mo.  14th,  says,  that  at  that  time 
there  were  no  less  than  three  foreign  vessels  loading 
on  that  coast  with  coolies  for  Peru  and  Cuba  ;  and  as 
the  anchorage  chosen  are  noted  pirate  haunts,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  victims  were  the 
crews  of  trading  vessels  captured  by  the  latter.  The 
cupidity  of  the  pirates  is  strongly  tempted,  so  long  as 
the  coolie  ships  pay  from  $30  to  $40  for  each  captive. 
This  nefarious  business  is  denounced  by  the  Trade 
Report,  not  only  for  its  inhumanity,  but  on  account 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  piracy  and  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  commercial  interests. 


The  Gulf  Stream. — A  naval  officer  who  has  been 
engaged  several  years  in  the  course  of  his  profession- 
al duty,  in  studying  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Gulf  Stream,  presents  the  following  pro- 
positions of  the  result  of  his  observations  and 
deductions: — ':  It  is  of  subterranean  origin.  Its  pro- 
gress, in  a  certain  direction  and  rate,  is  caused  by  the 
shape  and  revolutions  of  this  planet.  It  is  heated  by 
interior  volcanic  fires,  supplied  from  the  igneous  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  It  is  fed  from  beneath  by  a  con- 
stant flow  of  wuters.  Some  of  these  p.re  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  adjacent  seas.  The  color,  heat, 
current,  motion,  animalculae,  sedges,  taste,  odor,  and 
all  the  other  peculiarities,  prove  it  to  be  subterranean 
in  its  cigin  and  progress.  The  trade  winds  and  the 
formation  of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oiigin,  characteristics,  and 
progress  of  it." 

Length  of  Days — At  Berlin  and  London,  the  long- 
est day  has  sixteen  and  a  half  hours.  At  Stockolm 
and  Upsal,  the  longest  has  eighteen  and  a  half  hours, 
and  the  shortest  five  and  a  half.  At  Hamburgh,  Danl- 
zic  and  Stetin,  the  longest  day  has  seventeen  hours, 
and  the  shortest  seven.  At  St.  Petetsburg  and  To- 
bolsk, the  longest  has  nineteen,  and  the  shortest  five 
hours.  At  Torneo,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has 
twenty-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two 
and  a  half.  At  Waudorbus,  in  Norway,  the  day  lasts 
from  the  21st  of  5  mo.  to  the  22d  of  7  mo.  without  in- 
terruption ;  and  in  Spitzbergen  the  longest  lasts  three 
months  and  a  half. 

A  valuable  Manuscript. — The  original  manuccript 
of  "Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country  church  yard,"  was  re- 
cently sold  at  auction  in  London  f  r  one  hundred 
pounds  ($500). 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm  at  the 
advance  obtained  on  Saturday  last.  There  is  a  good 
inquiry  for  shipment  at  $5  25  a  5  37 J  per  barrel  for 
superfine;  $5  50  a  5  75  for  extra;  $5  75  a  6  00  for 
extra  family  and  6  50  a  7  00  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little 
doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  Tbe  former  is 
selling  at  $3  50.  The  latter  is  held  $2  8l£  for  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Brandywine  $3  12£, 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continues  light. 
It  is  in  demand,  boih  for  shipment  and  milling.  Sales 
of  5000  bushels  fair  and  prime  Penna.  and  Western 
red  at  $1  31  a  1  35.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  from 
$1  40  a  1  50.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  a  69c.  Corn— Sales 
o  dry  new  yellow  at  60c  afloat,  and  at  59J  c  in  store. 
Old  yellow  is  worth  61^0.  Oats  are  steady  at  32c 
for  Pennsylvania  and  31  cents  for  Delaware.  No 
sales  of  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Clovrrsebd  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  $4  62  a  4  87  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  75  to  3  00.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  50. 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Spring  Session  will  commence 
4th  mo.  3d,  and  continue  3  mos.    The  Autumn  Ses- 
sion, 10th  mo.  1st,  and  continue  as  per  Circular, 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietress, 
Moorestosvn  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

or  LIPPINCOTT  &  PARRY, 
S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  6tb,  1861. 

A young  woman,  an  experienced  teacherand  a  Friend, 
wishes  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  school  or  fam- 
ily. Can  give  instruction  on  Sowing  Machine.  Apply 
to  CATHARINE  CLEMENT, 

Fallsboro,  N.  J. 

4th  mo.  31st,  2t. 

WANTED,  a  lad  to  assist  in  a  Book  Store.  Ap- 
ply, in  writing  of  tbe  applicant,  to  T.  E.  Z., 
care  of  W.  W.  MOORE,  Philadelphia. 

3d.  mo.  23d. 

T^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL, —  For 
Ti  Youth  of  both  sexes.  The  Summer  term  will 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terai3, 
$60  per  Session.  For  particulars,  address  tbe  Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  23— 2mo. 


~\\7  ANTED, — A  situation  as  teacher  of  the  English 
VV    branches  and   drawing;  by  a  young  woman 
graduate  of  the  "  N.  Y.  S.  Normal  School," 

Address  Box  No.  21. 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  Co.  N.  Y. 

3d  mo,  16  2  t. 


1)ROPOSALS  FOR  PUBLISHING  BY  SUBSCRIP- 
TION, a  new  edition  ot  the  "  Letters  op  Elias 
Hicks,"  including  his  Essay  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Af- 
ricans and  their  descendants. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
about  240  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly 
bound  in  muslin,  at  one  dollar  each,  six  copies  for  five 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  or  twelve  copies  for  nine  dollars, 
payable  on  delivery. 

It  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  first  of  Fifth 
Month.  It  is  desirable  that  tbe  subscription  papers  be 
returned  as  early  as  practicable,  and  those  who  wish 
to  have  them  will  please  address  the  publisher, 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5  South  Fifth  Street. 
3d  mo.  23— 3t.  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE. 

Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter  Hats, 

French  and  American  Felts. 
Men's  and  Boy's  Caps, 

Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 

NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  c-f  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
eluded  to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  tor  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  S'reet,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

glgl^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEOLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


QHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  The  Spring  term 
1^3  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  4th 
mo.,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  five  months.  The 
course  of  tuition  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  tho- 
rough English  and  Classical  education. 

Circulars,  giving  terms  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Principals,  Darby,  P.  O.. 
or  to  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
3mo.,  9 — 6  t.  Principals. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  I 
healthy  and  dtligfatful  portions  of  Chester  Co.  and  is  % 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Fairville  Station  on  j 
tbe  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

Tbe  Summer  Term  of  1861  will  commence  Second  j 
day  (Mond.)  3mo.  (Mar.)  25th,  and  continue  20  weeks,  I 
Vacation  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season: 
Terms  $60  per  session. 

For  particulars  address 
JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 
or  JOSEPH  SHORTL1DGE,  Principal. 
Fairville  P.  O.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 
References, — Benj.  Swayne,   London  Grove,  Pa:  J 
Joseph  Jobson,  830  Marshal  St.,  Phila.;  T.  M.  Plum- 
mer,  Monrovia,  Md.  2mo,  2nd.  8t. 


T^ATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
jQj  present  School  Term  of  the  above  Iustitution, 
will  open  for  Pupils  of  both  Sexes,  on  2ud  day,  the 
18th  of  2nd  month  next,  and  continue  20  weeks. 
Catalogues  containing  the  Terms  and  particulars  will 
be  sent  to  every  one  requesting  the  same,  on  applica- 
tion to  WILLIAM  CHANDLER, 

Principal  and  Proprietor,  or 
WILLIAM  A.  CHANDLER, 
Principal  Instructor. 

2d  mo.  16th,  1861.— 8t. 

Merrihew  <&  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  et. 
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ITHE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  51.) 

Many  Friends  from  Philadelphia  and  other 
parts  being  here  Collected,  we  held  a  meeting  on 
Fifth  day  which  was  low  and  dull,  things  ap- 
pearing very  dark ;  in  the  afternoon  the  Indians 
with  Teedyuscung  their  King,  or  chief  man, 
•went  to  the  Governor  and  signified  the  sincerity 
of  their  intentions  to  promote  the  good  work  of , 
peace,  when  he  delivered  several  strings  and  j 
belts  of  wampum,  in  order  to  certify  the  full ; 
jpower  and  authority  given  to  Teedyuscung  for 
|jthat  purpose,  who  also  desired  that  as  things 
had  heretofore  been  misunderstood  or  forgotten,  j 
be  might  have  the  liberty  to  choose  a  clerk  to 
S  take  the  minutes  of  the  transactions  at  this  treaty  \ 
|3n  behalf  of  the  Indians,  which  was  put  off  by  j 
|;he  Governor  at  that  time.  | 
Next  morning  Teedyuscung  renewed  the  same 
Request,  but  was  again  put  by.    Then  the  In- 
iians  began  to  be  very  uneasy  from  an  apprehen- 
I  lion  that  some  people  from  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
iver  were  likely  to  rise,  with  a  design  to  de- , 
>troy  them  ;  but  on  going  to  converse  with  them, 
'  ind  giving  them  some  pipes  and  tobacco,  which 
hey  were  told  was  a  present  from  Friends,  they  be- 
came more  quiet,  and  seemingly  pacified  ;  (his 
J  lay  and  the  next  there  was  little  business  done. 
I    On  First  day  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month, 
I  friends  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  treaty-booth 
i  o  pretty  good  satisfaction,  to  which  agreatnum- 
Ij  >er  of  people  came,  two  Friends  having  accepta- 
ble service  therein ;  in  the  afternoon  Friends 


met  again  ;  but  there  seemed  so  great  a  cloud 
over  the  meeting,  by  reason  of  a  raw  careless 
spirit  prevailing  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
as  though  there  was  no  God,  notwithstanding 
his  judgments  are  so  conspicuous,  especially  in 
these  parts  of  the  country,  that  life  did  not  arise 
in  this  meeting.  About  sunset  this  evening  we 
heard  that  the  Mohawk  Indians  had  requested 
to  have  a  fire  made  to  dance  round,  which  the 
Governor  allowed,  as  he  had  the  evening  before  to 
the  Delawares,  with  both  which  we  were  very 
uneasy,  as  the  tendency  thereof  was  to  make  the 
Indians  drunk;  but v no  endeavors  of  ours  could 
prevent  it. 

On  Second  day  morning  the  Governor  agreed 
to  allow  the  Indian  King  to  choose  himself  a 
clerk,  which  he  did,  and  about  one  o'clock  that 
day  the  treaty  was  first  opened  in  public, 
when  Teedyuscung  was  desired  fully  to  inform, 
with  an  open  heart,  wherein  he  apprehended  the 
Indians  had  been  defrauded  by  the  Proprieta- 
ries, to  which  he  answered  that  he  would  to- 
morrow ;  but  they  must  first  clean  up  the  blood, 
(as  he  expressed  it)  and  bury  the  dead  bodies. 
Next  day  being  again  met,  the  King  said,  "that 
according  to  his  word,  he  had  now  met  some  of 
the  several  nations  to  do  what  they  could  for 
settling  peace;  but  now  in  the  first  place  he  had 
seen,  and  considered  the  black  cloud  that  hung 
over  the  land,  the  blood  and  bodies  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  suffered/'  atad  then  said,  "I  have 
gathered  up  the  stained  leaves,  the  blood  and 
dead  bodies,  and  looked  round  about  when  all 
seemed  terrible,  that  1  could  find  no  place  to 
hide  them,  but  looking  up  I  saw  the  great  and 
good  Spirit  above  )  let  us  heartily  join  in  prayer 
to  him  that  he  may  give  us  power  to  bury  all 
these  things  out  of  our  sight,  that  neither  the 
evil  spirit,  nor  any  wicked  person,  may  ever  be 
able  to  raise  them,  that  we  may  love  like  breth- 
ren, and  the  sun  may  shine  clear  upon  us,  that 
we,  our  wives,  our  young  men  and  children  may 
rejoice  in  a  lasting  peace,  that  we  may  eat  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  they  may  do  us  good,  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  peace  in  the  day  time,  and  at 
night  lay  down  and  sleep  in  it."  Gave  a  belt 
of  seventeen  rows  of  wampum. 

By  another  belt  he  told  the  Governor,  that  he 
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took  him  by  one  hand,  and  the  five  nations  of  In- 
dians and  their  allies  took  him  by  the  other, 
therefore,  said  he,  let  us  all  stand  as  one  man, 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  join  in  this 
good  work  of  peace.  When  we  intend  to  lift  or 
remove  a  great  weight  we  must  be  strong;  if  all 
do  not  exert  themselves  we  can  never  do  it; 
but  if  all  heartily  join,  it  is  easy  to  remove  it. 
Our  forefathers  did  not  proceed  right  when  they 
met  together;  they  looked  at  the  earth  and  things 
present  which  will  soon  pass  out  of  our  sight; 
but  did  not  look  forward  to  the  good  of  posteri- 
ty. Let  us  set  out  right  and  do  better  than  they 
did,  that  a  peace  may  be  settled  which  may  last 
to  our  children. 

He  next  acquainted  the  Governor  that  one  of 
the  messengers  who  had  gone  on  a  late  message 
to  the  Indians  afar  off,  (meaning  Moses  Tatamy's 
son)  was  shot  on  his  return  by  one  of  our  young 
men,  and  lay  in  a  dangerous  condition ;  and  by 
a  string  of  wampum  insisted,  that  if  he  died,  the 
other  should  be  tried  by  our  law  and  suffer  death 
also;  and  that  some  of  their  people  should 
be  present,  to  be  able  to  inform  the  other 
nations  of  Indians  of  the  justice  done.  He  also 
revived  the  ancient  agreement,  that  if  any  of 
them  should  commit  the  lijie  offence,  the  crim- 
inal should  be  delivered  up  to  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  our  laws,  and  suffer  death  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  Fourth  day  there  was  no  public  treaty, 
things  seemed  in  much  confusion  and  very  dull; 
but  Friends  kept  quiet ;  the  next  day  I  found 
myself  much  indisposed  and  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  leave  Easton  before  the  treaty  ended  ; 
but  before  I  left  it  Friends  had  a  solemn  oppor- 
tunity together,  at  which  time  I  thought  I  saw 
that  the  working  of  the  dark  revengeful  spirit, 
which  opposed  the  measures  of  peace,  was  one 
reason  why  Friends  were  so  baptized  into  distress 
and  suffering,  of  which  I  made  some  mention  to 
Friends,  and  if  they  kept  quiet  the  clouds  as  to 
them  would  somewhat  break  away;  Daniel  Stan- 
ton had  a  solemn  time  in  supplication.  After 
this  meeting,  taking  leave  of  Friends  I  rode  to 
Richland,  and  though  my  distemper  increased 
and  I  was  very  ill,  I  pursued  my  journey  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  following  reached  Phila- 
delphia, where  I  was  carefully  attended  through 
a  time  of  tedious  and  close  affliction ;  my  dear 
wife  coming  to  me  in  my  illness  was  also  taken 
with  the  same  disorder,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to 
move  homewards  until  the  twenty-third  of  eighth 
month,  but  through  the  goodness  of  kind  Provi- 
dence in  supporting  us,  got  to  our  own  habitation 
the  next  day  in  the  evening,  where  after  about  a 
week's  stay,  I  set  out  again  to  attend  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  and  though  very 
weak,  got  there  after  tarrying  part  of  three  days 
in  town,  went  forward  in  order  to  attend  the 
Monthly  Meetings  in  Ducks  County,  of  which 
I  had  a  view  while  I  lay  sick,  when  it  appeared 


to  me  the  way  to  recover  my  strength,  was  to  be 
faithful  to  every  discovery  of  duty  ;  accordingly, 
in  company  with  several  other  Friends  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I  visited  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  in  that  county,  in  some  of 
which  a  good  degree  of  the  Divine  presence 
being  felt,  was  cause  of  thankfulness ;  though  at 
one  of  them  we  had  some  remarkable  close  work, 
both  in  the  time  of  worship  and  discipline. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  I  perceived  myself 
much  recovered,  spent  five  days  there  attending 
meetings  as  they  came  in  course,  and  then  went 
to  Newtown  Meeting  in  Chester  County,  which 
was  small,  there  being  an  evident  slackness  of 
attending  week  day  meetings  ;  from  thence  I 
went  to  Uwchlan,  to  the  marriage  of  William 
Trimble  and  Phebe  Thomas,  which  was  a  good 
meeting,  where  I  met  my  dear  wife  on  her  way 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
after  attending  a  meeting  at  Merrion,  we  went 
into  the  city  the  next  evening;  our  friends 
Thomas  Gawthrop,  Samuel  Spavold,  William 
Reckitt  and  others  from  Great  Britain,  also 
Thomas  Nicholson  from  North  Carolina,  were  at 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  large  and  satis- 
factory, holding  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  Ninth  month,  1757. 

Here  I  may  note,  that  before  I  left  home  to 
attend  the  late  Indian  treaty  at  Easton,  in  my 
sleep  I  thought  I  was  riding  eastward  in  the 
twilight,  and  saw  a  light  before  me  towards  sun- 
rising  which  did  not  appear  to  be  a  common 
light,  but  soon  observed  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing therein,  whereat  the  beast  that  I  rode  was 
much  affrighted  and  would  have  ran  from  it, 
which  1  knew  would  be  in  vain ;  for  I  took  it  to 
be  an  angel,  whose  motion  was  as  swift  as  thought, 
so  rather  stopt  and  reined  in  my  beast  towards 
it ;  it  was  encompassed  with  a  brightness  like  a 
rainbow,  with  a  large  garment  of  the  same  color 
down  to  the  feet;  it  rather  seemed  to  move 
even  along  than  to  walk,  and  then  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  many  curious  stacks  of  corn;  it  was 
of  human  form  about  seven  feet  high  (as  I 
thought,)  and  smiling  on  me,  asked  where  1  was 
going;  I  said  towards  yonder  building,  which 
I  thought  was  an  elegant  one  directly  before  me ; 
it  seemed  to  approve  my  way  and  vanished  up- 
wards. Then  I  awakened,  and  had  particularly 
to  remember  the  complexion  of  this  angelic  ap- 
parition, which  was  not  much  different  from  one 
of  the  Indians,  clean  washed  from  his  grease  and 
filth ;  remembering  my  dream  very  fresh,  when 
I  had  seen  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  and  had 
heard  some  matters  remarkably  spoken  by  some 
particulars  of  them,  I  was  made  to  believe  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  Lord 
was  in  them  by  his  good  spirit,  and  that  all 
colors  were  equal  to  him,  who  gave  life  and  being 
to  all  mankind ;  we  should  therefore  be  careful 
to  examine  deeper  than  the  outward  appearance, 
with  a  tender  regard  to  station  and  education,  if 
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we  desire  to  be  preserved  from  error  in  judg- 
ment. I 

The  following  sentences  being  delivered  in  two 
of  his  public  testimonies,  were  soon  after  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  a  Friend  who  was  present, 
and  appearing  worthy  to  be  further  preserved  are 
now  communicated,  viz  : — 

In  a  First  day  meeting  at  east  Nottingham  the 
nineteenth  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1756,  he  ex- 
pressed nearly  as  follows  : 

"  I  felt  my  mind  in  this  meeting  remarkably 
drawn  from  outward  observation ,  and  was  com- 
manded to  center  in  deep  and  awful  silence,  where- 
i  in  there  was  such  a  flowing  of  good  will  to  man- 
kind, as  is  scarcely  to  be  uttered  by  tongue  ;  but 
thus  centering  with  diligent  attention,  I  thought 
I  felt  a  strong  power  of  darkness  and  stupid  igno- 
rance, seemingly  combined  to  make  war  against 
this  solemn  attention  of  mind  ;  yet  after  patient- 
ly waiting  some  time,  to  my  comfort  I  felt  a 
secret  victory,  and  the  darkness  vanished.  Then 
a  voice  was  uttered  in  me  attended  (I  thought) 
with  Divine  authority  thus,  I  will  bow  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  particularly  of  this  land,  and 
I  /  will  make  them  fear  and  reverence  me,  either 
in  mercy  or  in  judgment ;  hereupon  a  prospect 
immediately  opened  to  my  view  of  a  day  of  ca- 
lamity and  sore  distress  which  was  appproaching, 
and  in  which  the  careless  and  stupid  professors, 
who  are  easy  and  not  concerned  to  properly  wor- 
ship and  adore  the  Almighty,  and  have  not  labor- 
ed to  witness  their  foundation  to  be  laid  on  him 
the  immoveable  Rock,  will  be  greatly  surprised 
with  fearfulness;  and  on  the  behalf  of  such  a 
pierciDg  cry  and  lamentation  ran  through  me, 
thus,  Alas  for  the  day  !  Alas  for  the  day  !  Woe 
is  me  !  (several  times  repeated)  and  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  said 
further,  yet  once  more  saith  the  Lord,  I  shake 
i  not  the  earth  only  but  also  heaven.  Not  only 
.  the  situation  of  those  that  know  not  any  place 
I  of  safety  or  refuge,  that  which  is  outward  and 
earthly,  but  also  those  who  assume  a  higher 
place,  and  in  their  specious  appearances  and  false 
pretences  amongst  men,  do  value  themselves  on 
their  assumed  goodness,  and  would  fain  be  ac- 
counted of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  place  them- 
selves among  the  saints,  and  are  by  some  ac- 
counted as  stars  in  the  firmanent,  yet  in  the  day 
of  my  power  wherein  I  will  shake  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  those  stars  shall  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  the  opening  something  within  me  was 
ready  to  say  amen,  so  be  it,  0  Lord  Almighty, 
cut  short  thy  work  in  the  earth,  in  order  that  thou 
may'st  put  an  end  to  sin,  and  finish  transgres- 
sion, that  thy  fear  and  the  knowledge  of  thee 
may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Wherefore,  my  friends,  the  fervent  desire  of  my 
soul  is,  that  all  present  may  with  diligence  labor 
to  have  your  minds  truly  centered  and  humbled 
before  God,  to  know  a  being  fixed  on  that  founda- 
tion which  only  standeth  sure,  that  in  a  time  of  out- 


ward distress,  which  perhaps  may  come  in  your 
day,  ye  may  find  a  place  of  safety  and  refuge." 
All  which  with  more  to  the  like  effect,  was  de- 
lived  in  great  humility  and  brokenness. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RACHEL   M.  BALLARD. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Ballard,  (now  Gauze.) 
She  was  of  unusual  loveliness.  Disciplined  in 
the  school  of  affliction  from  her  infancy,  she  was 
early  brought  under  the  regulating,  controlling 
influence  of  the  principle  of  Divine  grace, 
which  preserved  her  from  an  undue  love  of  self, 
and  selfish  gratifications,  and  led  her  to  an 
habitual  consideration  of  the  comfort  of  others, 
for  the  promotion  of  which,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
her  own  personal  ease,  much  of  her  time  was 
spent,  inducing  the  remark  from  a  near  connec- 
tion— "  She  has  been  a  caretaker  of  us  all." 

Her  countenance  bore  the  impress  of  a  sensi- 
tive, refined,  cultivated  mind,  and  chastened  spir- 
it; her  manners  were  retiring  and  unobtrusive, 
and  while  little  was  apparent  in  her  deportment 
and  conversation  that  was  not  consistent  with  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  in  her  own  estimation  she 
fell  far  short  of  that  standard.  She  evinced  a 
lively  interest  in  the  concerns  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  when  health  permitted,  diligently 
attended  our  meetings,  and  was  an  example  in 
other  respects  worthy  of  imitation,  which,  with 
her  nicely  discriminating  judgment,  was  an  earn- 
est of  her  future  usefulness  in  the  Church. 

Her  love  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  displayed 
in  the  outward  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
mind,  furnished  her  with  much  quiet  enjoyment 
throughout  her  life.  She  loved  to  trace  His 
hand  in  all,  and  to  ascribe  all  goodness  and  power 
to  Him.  She  disapproved  the  saying  or  writing 
of  any  thing  which  had  even  the  appearance  of 
tending  to  the  exaltation  of  the  creature.  This 
testimony,  concurrent  with  my  own,  leads  to  the 
withholding  of  much  that  might  truthfully  be 
recorded  of  her.  The  object  of  presenting  this 
little  portrait  of  her  character,  and  of  the  closing 
scene,  is  to  furnish  another  instance  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Principle,  through  submission  to  its 
operation  and  dictates. 

For  several  years  a  fatal  disease  had  been  un- 
dermining her  constitution,  causing  her  much 
intense  suffering,  which  she  was  enabled  to  en- 
dure with  remarkable  meekness  and  patience,  un- 
complainingly. 

Ardently  attached  to  her  relatives  and  friends, 
and  being  from  her  childhood  a  closely  sympa- 
thizing friend  to  her  widowed  mother,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  her  almost  constant  companion, 
she  remarked  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  that 
if  she  could  be  restored  to  health,  "  she  would  like 
to  live  to  wait  upon  and  take  care  of  her,  and  the 
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rest  of  them,  but  as  this  was  impossible,  she  felt 
it  would  be  best  for  her  to  be  taken,  as  she  could 
be  no  other  than  a  care,"  adding;  "  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  go."  She  rapidly  declined  from  about 
that  time.  The  day  before  the  solemn  close, 
she  observed  to  a  friend,  "  It  is  hard  to  look 
upon  all  these  dear  faces  for  the  last  time,  but  I 
have  found  hard  things  to  be  made  easy :  I  feel 
that  all  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  my  Hea- 
venly Father  is  willing  to  receive  me.  After 
giving  appropriate  advice  to  each  of  her  brothers, 
sister  and  other  relatives  and  friends  separately, 
and  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  one, 
she  remarked — "I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  my  re- 
moval an  affliction ;  and  if  I  revive  again,  don't 
let  me  see  any  gloomy  faces,  I  don't  want  this 
to  be  a  gloomy  house  when  I  am  gone."  Tenderly 
embracing  her  mother,  she  said  to  her,  "  mother, 
thee  has  thy  comforter  within." 

To  another,  she  said,  "  I  do  want  thee  to  know 
that  there  is  a  Superintending  Providence,  who 
is  a  tender  Father,  as  well  as  a  great  Ruler  ;  I 
do  not  feel  capable  of  giving  you  any  advice, 
but  that  I  do  know, — it  is  my  own  experience." 
To  others,  she  said  with  earnestness,  "  do  read 
more  serious  books,  and  avoid  light  reading,  and 
such  a  flood  of  talk.  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  it 
so  clearly — Oh  stillness! — Silence!  silence! 
how  I  love  it — more  and  more." 

She  left  directions  with  her  sister  to  have  her 
body  simply  and  plainly  attired,  without  super- 
fluity or  unnecessary  expense,  wishing  in  all 
points  to  carry  out  our  testimony  to  the  simplici- 
ty of  Truth. 

A  short  time  before  her  sweet  spirit  was  re- 
leased, she  exclaimed — "  Can  this  be  death  ? 
If  so,  it  is  without  terror  :  you  see  I  am  not  ter- 
rified." Thus  was  death  disarmed  of  its  sting, 
and  the  grave  of  its  victory.  S. 


THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  ELL  WOOD. 
(Concluded  from  page  53.) 

After  his  father  and  sisters  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, which  they  did  when  Thomas  was  about 
twenty-two  years  old, — leaving  him  at  the  old 
house  with  no  one  but  the  housekeeper, — he 
was  taken  with  the  small-pox,  which  he  had 
very  badly  indeed.  When  the  Friends  heard  of 
it,  they  sent  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  him.  Under 
her  care  he  soon  got  better,  but  was  not  able  to 
go  out  for  a  long  time.  Feeling  very  lonely,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind  until  he  could  go  out  of  the 
house  ;  but  his  sight  being  very  weak  from  his 
late  illness,  he  soon  impaired  it  so  much,  that 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  studies.  No  sooner 
was  he  able  than  be  hastened  to  Isaac  Penning- 
*ton's,  and  here  he  became  more  sensible  of  his 
want  of  general  information  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

The  society  Thomas  met  with  at  Isaac  Pen- 


nington's soon  occasioned  him  to  feel  his  own 
deficiency ;  and,  speaking  earnestly  upon  this 
subject  to  Isaac,  he  offered  him  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power.  He  was  acquainted  with  an  emi- 
nent physician  in  London,  named  Paget ;  and 
Dr.  Paget  was  a  friend  of  John  Milton.  Mil- 
ton's sight  was  entirely  gone  ;  and  he  usually 
employed  a  person,  generally  a  gentleman's  son, 
to  read  to  him.  This  was  the  situation  that  Isaac 
Pennington  wished  for  Thomas  Ellwood ;  know- 
ing that  Milton  had  access  to  the  best  works 
which  were  published,  and  that  his  comments 
and  remarks  would  be  very  useful  in  forming  a 
young  person's  taste.  This  was  procured  by  the 
mediation  of  Dr.  Paget,  and  Thomas,  going  up 
to  London,  availed  himself  of  it,  by  reading 
aloud  to  Milton  certain  hours  every  day.  In 
order  to  support  himself,  he  dismissed  the  ser- 
vant, and  sold  all  the  provision  left  in  the  house. 

Milton  perceiving  Thomas's  earnest  desire  to 
learn,  gave  him  much  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance, and  taught  him  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  Latin  words.  He  had  a  very  quick 
ear,  and  could  tell  by  the  tone  whether  his  pu- 
pil understood  what  he  was  reading  ;  and  if  he 
did  not,  would  stop  him  and  explain  the  difficult 
passages.  In  this  way  Thomas  went  on  for  some 
time,  studying  in  the  forenoon,  and  reading  to 
Milton  in  the  afternoon.  But  his  health,  pro 
bably  not  yet  fully  established  after  his  illness, 
gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town  just 
as  he  was  becoming  sensible  of  some  improve- 
ment. He  went  into  the  country,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  and  was  very  ill ;  but  by 
nursing  and  care,  he  recovered  again.  His  fa- 
ther sent  him  enough  money  to  pay  the  ex-  „ 
penses  of  his  illness. 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  he  resumed 
his  attendance  on  Milton,  who  was  very  glad  to 
receive  him  again.  Scarcely  was  he  at  his  learn- 
ing again,  before  he,  with  many  other  Friends, 
was  taken  up  on  a  pretended  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  government. 
They  were  kept  in  prison  several  months,  but 
not  under  a  very  rigid  treatment ;  for  they  were 
often  allowed  to  absent  themselves  for  a  day  or 
two,  giving  their  words  to  be  back  at  an  ap- 
pointed time. 

This  shows  that,  with  all  their  prejudices 
against  Friends,  the  officers  of  government 
placed  dependence  upon  their  words.  Indeed, 
it  often  happened  that  a  jailer,  finding  it  incon- 
venient to  accompany  his  prisoners  from  one 
jail  to  another,  would  start  them  off  by  them- 
selves ;  merely  requiring  their  promise  that  they 
would  be  at  the  place  at  the  appointed  time,  if 
nothing  prevented  ;  and  to  their  honor  be  it  said, 
this  confidence,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was 
never  abused. 

After  Thomas  Ellwood  was  discharged  from 
prison,  which  he  was  without  question  or  trial, 
he  waited  upon  Milton  again,  but  thought  it 
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better  not  to  recommence  his  reading  until  he 
saw  Isaac  Pennington. 

Isaac  was  in  poor  health,  so  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber;  and  being  very  anxious 
about  his  children,  he  asked  Thomas  if  he  would 
take  charge  of  their  education  until  another 
teacher  could  be  procured.  To  this  plan  Thomas 
consented,  being  unwilling  to  refuse  so  small  a 
favor  to  one  who  had  so  often  stood  his  friend ; 
and  he  soon  found  he  was  improving  himself  as 
fast  by  teaching  the  children,  as  he  could  have 
done,  even  under  Milton's  tuition.  Isaac  Pen- 
nington appearing  to  be  well  satisfied,  Thomas 
continued  with  the  family,  as  tutor  to  his  child- 
ren, for  seven  years  ;  indeed,  until  he  married. 

While  at  the  Grange,  his  father  came  down 
to  see  the  Penningtons,  and  he  behaved  very 
civilly  to  Thomas,  inviting  him  to  London,  to 
see  his  sisters,  who  were  both  married  and  had 
\   settled  there.    Thomas  accordingly  went,  and 
stayed  a  short  time  with  them ;  but  returned 
again  to  the  Penningtons,  who  had  their  share 
of  hardship.    The  family  was  entirely  broken 
;  up  at  one  time  ; — Isaac  in  one  prison, — Thomas 
\  in  another,  and  the  other  members  all  scattered. 
.   When  this  persecution  passed  over,  how  happy 
i  did  they  feel  to  meet  in  their  own  pleasant  home 
again — father,  mother,  children,  and  friends,  all 
i  together  once  more. 

Gulielma  Springett  was  a  very  lovely  young 
woman  ;  and  a  great  many  persons  who  admired 
her,  would  have  liked  to  marry  her.    But  she 
refused  one  proposal  of  the  kind  after  another, 
until  some  of  them  said,  it  must  be  because  she 
intended  to  marry  Thomas  Ellwood,  who  was  al- 
ways there,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  pleading 
his  cause.    Thomas  admitted  that  he  did  admire 
her  very  much  indeed  ;  but  he  thought  such  a 
marriage  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her  mother, 
and  he  felt  bound  in  honor  not  to  attempt  to 
|  create  any  other  interest  in  her  bosom,  but  that 
\  which  might  be  felt  by  a  dear  and  gentle  sister. 
In  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  a  great 
pestilence  broke  out  in  London.    It  was  called 
\  the  Plague,  and  many  thousands  died  of  it. 
j  All  who  had  the  means  left  the  city;  and  among 
the  rest,  John  Milton,  who  wrote  to  Thomas 
I  Ellwood  to  procure  him  a  lodging  in  the  country ; 
it  which  he  did.    After  Milton  was  settled  in  his 
I  new  home,  Thomas  called  on  him  ;  and  before 
I  he  left,  Milton  gave  him  a  manuscript  to  look 
a|  over,  desiring  his  opinion.    On  returning  it, 
I  Thomas  told  him  he  admired  it  very  much  in- 
*|  deed.    It  was  called  "Paradise  Lost;"  and  the 
I  world  has  since  confirmed  Thomas's  judgment. 
J  In  giving  it  back,  he  said  pleasantly  to  its  au- 
I  thor,  "  Thou  hast  said  a  great  deal  about  Para- 
J|  dise  lost,  canst  thou  not  tell  us  something  of 
I  Paradise  found?"    Milton  paused,  and  did  not 
answer  him ;  but  turned  the  conversation  on 
another  subject.    Some  months  after  Milton  had 
gone  back  to  London,  Thomas  happening  to  be 


in  town,  waited  upon  him  ;  and  Milton,  showing 
him  the  manuscript  of  u  Paradise  Regained," 
said  pleasantly,  "  This  is  owing  to  you  ;  for  you 
put  it  into  my  head  by  the  question  you  asked, 
when  at  Chalfont.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore." 

Walter  Ellwood,  wishing  to  break  the  entail 
on  his  estate,  was  obliged  to  request  his  son's 
concurrence,  as  the  place  could  not  be  sold  with- 
out his  consent.  Thomas,  happy  to  oblige  his 
father,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  com- 
promising his  religious  principles,  cheerfully 
acceded  to  his  proposal;  though  well  aware  that 
it  would  cut  him  off  from  all  share  or  right  in  his 
father's  property.  But  his  own  exertions  would 
supply  him  with  all  that  was  needful ;  and  he 
had  learned  to  forego  superfluities. 

Thomas  Ellwood  had  always  regarded  mar- 
riage as  a  divine  institution,  and  he  held  it  wrong 
to  look  upon  it  in  any  exclusive  worldly  point 
of  view.  When  he  first  felt  his  affections  drawn 
towards  Mary  Ellis,  a  young  woman  whom  he 
had  known  for  several  years,  and  whom  he 
married,  he  prayed  for  divine  counsel  and 
guidance  in  this  important  concern.  On  men- 
tioning the  matter  to  her,  he  desired  no  answer 
until  she,  too,  had  waited  upon  the  Lord  for  di- 
rection. On  obtaining  her  consent,  he  informed 
his  father,  who  appeared  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  prospect,  though  Mary  was  a  Friend. 
He  offered  to  settle  a  sum  of  money  on  Thomas  ; 
which,  however,  he  never  did.  On  the  contrary, 
Thomas,  who  knew  his  father  well,  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  papers  drawn  up  and  signed 
the  next  day  after  the  marriage,  securing  to  his 
wife  all  the  money  and  lands  she  had  possessed, 
as  well  as  the  little  he  had  made,  that  he  might 
not  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  his  father. 

And  now  we  are  nearly  done ;  for  his  after- 
history  is  but  the  common  history  of  the  other 
early  Friends.  Fines  and  imprisonments,  im- 
prisonments and  fines,  were  lavishly  dealt  out  to 
them  all.  In  Thomas's  case,  these  dark  moments 
were  illuminated  by  intervals  of  rare  happiness 
at  home,  where  his  wife  fully  justified  his  love 
and  esteem. 

He  wrote  and  published  many  works,  suitable 
f.»r  the  times,  but  mostly  now  become  obsolete. 
Several  of  them  were  answers  to  the  attacks 
which  Friends  received  at  all  quarters  from 
priests  and  others.  He  spake  in  meetings  for 
worship  but  seldom,  in  meetings  for  discipline 
frequently.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-two  years  old, 
when  he  was  taken  with  palsy,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  left  his  mind 
clear  and  unclouded.  He  bore  the  pains  of 
sickness  with  patient  resignation,  and  a  short 
time  before  he  departed,  uttered  the  words,  ^  I 
|  am  full  of  joy  and  peace.    My  soul  is  filled  with 

It  is  no  real  cause  of  mourning  for  an  infant 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  earth  before  its  pu- 
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rity  has  been  sullied ;  but  it  is  glorious  for  the 
strong  man,  full  of  years,  who  has  been  tried 
and  tempted,  and  resisted  temptation,  who  has 
"  fought  the  good  fight,"  who  has  "  kept  the 
faith,"  to  lay  his  head  upon  his  dying  pillow, 
saying,  "  Henceforward  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love 
his  appearing." 

 • ■  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
(Continued  from  page  55.) 

THE  STUDY   OP  BOTANY. 

In  the  two  preceeding  numbers,  we  have  taken 
a  rapid  view  of  the  main  difference  between  the 
inorganic  and  organic  world,  and  in  the  latter  be- 
tween animals  and  plants.  With  the  approach- 
ing spring,  all  nature  assumes  again  its  beautiful 
garb  of  verdure;  and  the  multitudes  of  flowers 
exhale  their  sweet  fragrance  and  gratify  the  eye 
by  their  variety  of  colors.  Meadows  and  woods, 
fields  and  rocks,  roadsides  and  banks,  all  begin 
to  be  covered  with  vegetable  life ;  everywhere 
the  seeds  commence  to  germinate,  the  buds  to 
expand  and  to  appear  in  the  rich  colors  of  foli- 
age and  blossoms.  The  regenerative  power  of 
nature  manifests  itself  anew,  and  again  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  Wisdom  which  instituted  the  laws 
upon  which  the  existence  of  every  thing  depends, 
and  invites  the  gaze  of  the  eye  not  dulled  by  in- 
difference. 

How  manifold  are  the  forms  and  size  of  the 
leaves  alone !  From  the  narrow  needle-shaped 
leaves,  of  the  pine  and  spruce,  to  the  oval  or 
round  shield-like  leaves  of  the  water-shield,  and 
pond-lily,  and  to  the  variously  cut  and  lobed  foli- 
age of  the  birdfoot,  violet  and  hemp,  how  varied, 
how  numerous  must  be  the  forms.  Whether  the 
leaves  be  simple  or  compound,  entire  or  divided, 
there  is  always  a  beauty  about  them  which  an 
appreciative  mind  will  readily  discern.  The  del- 
icate or  protruding  nerves  and  veins,  the  glossy 
surface  or  the  hairy  or  hoary  covering,  the  uni- 
formity of  color  or  the  various  colored  or  pellu- 
cid spots,  the  entire  margin,  or  the  variously 
shaped  coarse  or  fine  teeth,  the  leaf-stalk  or  its 
absence,  all  these  impart  a  certain  characteristic 
beauty,  which  changes  in  each  kind,  and  is  ad- 
mirable in  every  individual. 

Another  beauty  may  be  observed  in  the  prac- 
tical position  of  the  leaves  and  in  their  number. 
The  small  almost  scale-like  leaves  of  the  cedar, 
are  affixed  in  four  regular  rows,  and  laid  closely 
over  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof ;  the 
pine  bears  the  leaves  scattered  irregularly  over 
its  branches,  each  one  growing  separate,  or  two, 
three  or  five  together  from  a  common  sheath. 
The  leaves  of  the  elder  are  formed  of  smaller 
leaflets  and  are  arranged  opposite  one  another, 
while  those  of  the  walnut,  similarly  composed, 


alternate  with  each  other.  The  dandelion  bears 
its  leaves  in  tufts  all  growing  directly  from  the 
root ;  the  neat  loose- strife  has  them  arranged  in 
whorls  of  from  three  to  six.  These  examples 
might  be  much  extended,  but  we  shall  always 
find  a  singular  harmony  between  the  size,  shape, 
position  and  color  of  the  leaves  and  the  whole 
plant. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cedar ;  how  insignificant 
are  its  leaves  in  size,  and  still  this  tree  does  not 
present  an  appearance  of  bareness,  or  as  if  its 
verdant  garb  had  been  stifled  in  its  growth  at 
the  outset.  How  large,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
leaves  of  the  may-apple,  it  might  be  supposed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  this  low  plant ; 
still  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance  with  its  over- 
hanging two  leaves,  particularly  if  its  single 
white  flower  is  nodding  from  between  the  stalks, 
or  its  yellowish  succulent  berry  has  commenced 
to  form. 

Is  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers?  Flowers  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  favorites  with  the  human  race ; 
the  splendor  of  their  color,  the  regularity  of 
their  shape,  the  manner  of  their  position,  the 
fragrance  of  their  exhalations,  have  always  been 
admired  as  belonging  to  the  fairest  works  of  na- 
ture, and  numerous  kinds  growing  wild  in  our 
meadows  and  forests,  or  being  at  home  in  war- 
mer and  more  genial  climates,  are  cultivated  now 
in  gardens  and  green  houses.  Many  are  still 
growing  there  which  deserve  such  a  distinction, 
as  well  as  those  we  now  admire  at  home;  either 
the  singular  beauty,  or  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
the  whole  plant  or  some  part  of  it,  would  fully 
repay  any  trouble  bestowed  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion. 

It  is  the  study  of  the  beautiful  then,  which  so 
amply  repays  the  lover  of  plants.  A  peculiar 
interest  is  attached  to  every  branch  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences;  but  there  is  no  other  which  touches 
the  heart  so  tenderly,  and  while  it  pleases  the 
eye,  and  gratifies  the  senses,  improves  the  mind 
to  such  an  extent,,  as  does  the  study  of  bo- 
tany. 

A  knowledge  of  botany  is  useful  and  daily  be- 
comes more  necessary  in  various  walks  of  life. 
Aside  from  this,  there  is  a  never  failing  source 
of  pleasure  connected  with  it  all  the  year  round. 
The  plant  which  we  dry  and  preserve  in  paper, 
always  remains  a  memorial  of  a  few  hours  hap- 
pily spent  in  roaming  through  fields  and  forests, 
over  hills  and  dales.  We  draw  and  paint  after 
nature;  a  tiny  herb,  a  splendid  flower,  and  while 
we  admire  the  regularity  of  all  its  parts,  we  are 
pleased  at  the  success  of  our  portraying  a  noble 
work  of  nature.  We  gather  some  seeds,  or  dig 
a  root  and  transplant  it  in  our  garden  ;  the  seeds 
will  germinate,  the  root  will  sprout,  the  plant 
grows,  and  we  are  rewarded  by  its  beauty  and  its 
fragrance ;  we  can  watch  it  daily,  and  if  we  be- 
stow some  care  upon  it,  we  will  find  it  varying, 
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improving  under  our  hands  and  to  become  another 
addition  to  the  beauties  of  a  flower  garden. 

Nor  is  the  pleasure  all  that  is  afforded  by  the 
study  of  botany.  In  searching  for  plants,  it  is 
necesssary  to  walk  about  in  the  fields,  through 
the  woods,  and  over  hills.  The  balmy  atmos- 
phere filled  with  the  aroma  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
is  inhaled  and  exerts  a  refreshing  influence  over 
the  lungs,  that  breathe  constantly  the  atmosphere 
of  our  cities,  or  still  worse,  that  of  a  room. 
Where  the  warm  air  plays  softly  with  the  green 
and  silvery  leaves,  where  the  flowers  are  nodding 
in  the  embrace  of  a  gentle  wind,  there  is  a  place 
for  recreation. 

The  exercise  in  open  air,  is  productive  of 
health  and  preserves  it;  it  kindles  the  bloom 
upon  the  young  cheek  and  invigorates  pallidness 
and  weakness.  How  refreshing  is  the  rest  after 
a  good  march,  when  the  towering  trees  give  an 
inviting  shade  and  the  green  grass  spreads  a 
velvety  carpet. 

Only  the  lover  of  nature  can  appreciate  the 
beauties  and  the  joys  that  are  offered  to  all  who 
wish  to  partake  of  it ;  and  to  him  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  world  of  plants,  that  are  able  to 
gratify  our  senses,  they  are  laid  open  to  their 
widest  extent,  and  bring  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  blessing  of  health,  inspired,  as  it  were,  by 
the  exhalations  of  an  always  regenerating  life. 

The  effect  of  the  different  gases  exhaled  from 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  is  a  most  salu- 
tary one  upon  the  conditions  of  life  in  general. 
The  gas  rejected  by  the  one  kind,  is  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  by  this  simple  law,  that  the  relative  consti- 
tution of  our  atmosphere  is  not  disturbed,  and 
consequently  remains  fitted  for  sustaining  a 
healthful  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
aquarium  which,  within  a  few  years  past,  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  is  constructed  upon 
the  same  principle. 

Sd  month,  1861.  J.  M.  M. 


AN  EXTRACT. 

If  a  man  lives  for  his  own  selfish  enjoyment, 
it  makes  no  difference  that  he  wrongs  no  one.  It 
is  wicked  for  a  man  who  is  blessed  of  God  with 
great  intellectual  power,  and  who  is  born  to  a 
station  in  which  he  can  command  his  support 
without  labor,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  library, 
and  be  a  student,  and  devour  books  for  eighty 
years,  even  though  he  may  never  injure  a  fellow- 
creature.  To  gormandize  books  is  as  wicked  as 
to  gormandize  food.  You  have  no  more  right  to 
be  a  literary  epicure  than  to  be  a  physical  epi- 
cure. And  if  a  man  makes  his  only  aim  in  life 
scholarship,  and  lives  merely  for  his  own  mental 
gratification,  he  is  a  criminal.  If  a  man  follows 
art  simply  for  his  own  pleasure,  he  cannot  justi- 
fy himself  by  saying,  "  I  never  injured  a  fly." 
That  is  not  the  question.    Did  you  ever  benefit 


a  fly  ?  With  all  your  powers  and  opportunities, 
what  have  you  done  for  the  good  of  others  ?  You 
should  give  as  well  as  receive.  We  are  Divine- 
ly taught  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive ;  and  we  should  hold  a  man  accursed  in 
this  world  just  in  proportion  as  he  has  capacities 
and  opportunities  for  usefulness,  if  he  appropri- 
ates those  capacities  and  opportunities  merely  for 
his  own  private  enjoyment.  For  if  there  be  one 
truth  taught  in  the  New  Testament  more  emphat- 
ically than  another,  it  is  that  moral  indifference 
to  another  man's  welfare  is  a  sin  and  a  crime. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  1  have  not  imbrued  my 
hand  in  blood ;  I  have  not  stricken  down  any- 
body ;  I  have  wronged  nobody."  It  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  say  these  things  in  order  to  make  a 
clean  exhibit  of  life ;  but  there  is  another  re- 
quisition which  is  indispensable  to  such  an  ex- 
hibit— namely,  that  a  man  shall  positively  act 
for  other  men.  Moral  indifference  is  culpable. 
The  fact  that  we  are  stronger  and  better  than  our 
fellow-men  does  not  justify  it.  That  fact  makes 
it  more  guilty.  We  have  no  right  to  live  entire- 
ly for  our  own  sake,  and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of 
others.  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
said  the  Master  to  the  disciples.  He  made  the 
benefactions  of  which  they  were  the  recipients, 
the  endowments  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
them,  to  be  the  measure  of  that  which  they  were 
to  bestow  upon  others.  Paul  said,  "I  am  a 
debtor  to  the  Gentiles."  Why  was  he  a  debtor 
to  the  Gentiles  ?  What  did  he  owe  them  ? 
Well,  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  such  abundant 
revelations  in  spiritual  truth  and  life,  that  he 
knew  more  than  the  wisest  philosophers  and 
priests  of  the  Gentiles,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be 
their  debtor  in  the  measure  of  his  superiority  to 
them. 


THE  SPINNING  JENNY. 

Suddenly  [James  Hargreaves]  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  rolled  on  the  stone  floor  at  full 
length.  He  lay  with  his  face  toward  the  floor, 
and  made  lines  and  circles  with  the  end  of  a 
burned  stick.  He  rose,  and  went  to  the  fire  to 
burn  his  stick.  He  took  hold  of  his  bristly  hair 
with  one  hand,  and  rubbed  his  forehead  and 
nose  with  the  other  and  the  blackened  stick. 
Then  he  sat  upon  a  chair,  and  placed  his  head 
between  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
gazed  intently  on  the  floor.  Then  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  replied  to  some  feeble  question  of 
his  wife  (who  had  not  risen  since  the  day  she 
gave  birth  to  a  little  stranger)  by  a  loud  assu- 
rance that  he  had  it ;  and,  taking  her  in  his 
sturdy  arms,  in  the  blankets,  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  he  lifted  her  out,  and  held  her  over  the 
black  drawing  on  the  floor.  These  he  explained, 
and  she  joined  a  small,  hopeful,  happy  laugh 
with  his  high-toned  assurance  that  she  should 
never  again  toil  at  the  spinning  wheel — that  he 
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would  never  again  "play,"and  have  his  loom 
standing  for  want  of  weft.  She  asked  some 
questions,  which  he  answered,  after  seating  her 
in  the  arm-chair,  by  laying  her  spinning  wheel 
on  its  back,  the  horizontal  spindle  standing  ver- 
tically, while  he  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and 
drew  a  roving  of  cotton  from  the  spindle  into  an 
attenuated  thread.  "Our  fortune  is  made  when 
that  is  made,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  drawings 
on  the  floor.  "What  will  you  call  it  V  asked  his 
wife.  "Call  it  ?  What  an  we  call  it  after  thysen, 
Jenny?  They  called  thee  'Spinning  Jenny'  afore 
I  had  thee,  because  thou  beat  every  lass  in  Stane- 
hill  Moore  at  the  wheel.  What  if  we  call  it 
Spinning  Jenny?" — Men  who  have  risen. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MO.  13, 1861. 


Owing  to  the  contiuued  illness  of  Wm.  W. 
Moore,  the  publication  of  this  papen  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  439  Market 
St.  Philad.,  to  whom  hereafter  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.  The  Editorial  department 
remains  under  the  care  of  the  same  Association 
of  Friends,  and  the  publisher  and  editors  hope 
that  they  may  continue  to  make  it,  what  they 
trust  it  has  hitherto  been,  an  acceptable  weekly 
visitor. 

The  connection  of  T.  E.  Zell  with  the  Intelli- 
gencer commences  with  the  first  No.  of  Vol.  18, 
(the  present  volume,)  and  as  subscriptions  are 
invariably  payable  in  advance,  subscribers  will 
remit  the  amount  at  an  early  date,  or  make  ar- 
rangements to  send  or  bring  it  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing week. 

The  memorial  concerning  S.  C.  does  not  con- 
tain enough  of  interest  and  instruction  for  the 
space  it  would  occupy. 


Notice  to  Subscribers  and  Correspon- 
dents.— We  call  the  attention  of  subscribers 
and  correspondents  generally  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  their  adding  the  name  of  the  toion, 
county  and  State  to  their  addresses,  when  send- 
ing letters  to  newspaper  publishers.  We  fre- 
quently receive  letters  from  persons  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  the  paper,  without  either  the  town, 
county  or  State  written  on  them  ;  and  unless  the 
envelope  is  preserved,  it  would  bean  impossibil- 
ity to  know  how  to  direct,  and  often  the  post  mark 


on  the  envelope  does  not  contain  the  State,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  post  mark  is  unintelligible. 

We  hope  oar  correspondents  will  notice  this. 


Married,  On  the  13th  of  3d  mo.  last,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  res- 
idence of  John  Haines,  Mount  Pleasant  Farm,  Glou- 
cester County,  N.  J.,  Jonathan  Crispin,  of  Salem  Co. 
to  Priscilla  P.  Haines,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  28th  inst-.,  with  the  approbation  of 

Philad.  Monthly  Meeting,  Edmund  Webster,  to  Re- 
becca N.  Sheppabd,  both  of  this  city. 

 ,  On  the  14th  of  3d  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  Joseph  A.  Heston,  with  the  approbation  of 
Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting.  T.  Ogborn  Atkinson, 
of  Wrightstown,  To  Mary  B.  Heston,  of  Buckingham, 
all  of  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


Died,  la  Newtown  Township,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  on 
the  3d  of  4th  mo.  last,  after  a  long  illnese,  Margery, wife 
of  Jacob  Twioing,  aged  82  years,  2  months  and  16  days, 
a  member  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Germantown,  on  Fourth  day,  the  3d  inst., 

Margaret  A.,  wife  of  Wm.  W.  Longstreth,  in  the 
60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Spruce 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  at  Upper 

Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3d  mo.  last,  23d,  Nathan  M.  Haines, 
a  very  promising  young  man. 

 ,  In  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  19th  of  3d  mo.  last, 

Rachel  M.  Ballard,  aged  nearly  29  years. 


ADDRESS. 
(Concluded  from  page  53.) 

The  first  thing  then,  to  be  ascertained,  is,  do 
Friends  as  a  body,  see  and  feel  the  importance 
to  ourselves  and  the  world  around  us,  of  our  re- 
ligious principles  and  testimonies,  and  of  there 
being  a  succession  of  instruments  among  our 
descendants  to  uphold  them  ?  are  they  fully 
aware,  that  circumstanced  as  we  now  are,  it  is 
highly  important  for  the  best  interests  and  con- 
tinuance of  our  religious  Society,  to  have  schools 
of  the  character  referred  to  in  this  address  ?  and 
have  they  a  concern,  and  are  they  willing  to  act 
liberally  under  this  concern,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  encouragement  of  such  schools?  If 
these  queries  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  move  forward 
with  success ;  if  not,  then  it  is  useless  to  make 
further  efFort  at  this  time. 

In  the  management  of  such  a  school,  after  its 
establishment,  but  one  source  of  serious  difficulty 
is  apprehended,  and  that  is,  an  attempt  to  lay 
upon  the  children  burdens,  in  the  form  of 
arbitrary  prohibitions,  restriction,  and  practices, 
not  involving  any  Divine  principle  or  command. 

'  If  a  disposition  of  this  kind  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  place  of  those  important  testi- 
monies of  the  Society,  and  that  principle  of 
Divine  Love  in  the  soul  that  breathes  "  Glors  to 
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God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
toward  men,"  all  will  be  lost.  This  is  the  only 
ground  for  fear.  It  need  not,  however,  be 
dreaded,  if  those  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  Institution  will  humbly  keep  on  the  watch, 
and  continually  seek  for  Divine  direction  in  all 
their  movements  in  this  important  concern. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  the  particular  support  of  the 
religious  testimonies  that  Friends  have  long  been 
concerned  to  hold  up  to  the  world.  We  fully 
believe,  that  since  the  first  rise  of  the  Society, 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  a  greater  ne- 
cessity existed  than  at  present,  for  these  import- 
ant principles  and  testimonies  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, and  spread  among  the  people. 

The  amount  of  influence  for  good,  which  would 
emanate  from  an  Institution  of  learning,  where 
sentiments  like  those  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent in  this  address,  are  constantly  and  practical- 
ly sustained,  we  believe  can  scarcely  be  over 
estimated. 

The  following  synopsis  of  a  plan  for  carrying 
the  object  into  execution,  is  proposed  for  consid- 
eration, subject,  of  course,  to  any  future  modifi- 
cation that  may  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Trus- 
tees or  Managers,  when  the  Association  is  organ- 
zed. 

Financial. — Individuals,  either  male  or  female, 

0  subscribe,  voluntarily,  such  sum  as  shall  be 
ieemed  requisite,  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,erec- 
ion  of  suitable  buildings,  procuring  school  fur- 
liture,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
or  the  purpose  of  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
s  to  be-used  in  educating  young  Friends  for 
eachers.  Those  who  subscribe,  to  hold  the 
mount  of  their  .subscription  in  shares,  and  the 
hareholders  to  elect  the  Trustees  or  Managers 
•f  the  school,  all  of  which  Trustees  and  Man- 
gers must  be  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Che  shares  to  be  twenty-five  dollars  each,  five 
lollars  a  share  to  be  paid  when  the  Association 
s  organized,  and  five  dollars  a  share  every  six 
nonths  thereafter,  till  the  whole  sum  is  paid.  The 
ubscribers  all  to  be  members  of  the  Association. 

The  money  subscribed  and  paid  is  to  be  con- 
idered  a  contribution,  inasmuch  as  no  dividend, 
r  return  therefrom  in  any  way  other  thari  from 
he  general  benefits  of  the  institution,  is  contem- 
lated  or  to  be  expected. 

It  is  believed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  fchou- 
md  dollars  will  be  required  to  purchase  the 
irm,  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and  furnish 
lem  ready  for  occupation,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used 

1  educating  young  Friends  for  teachers  to 
ike  charge  of  schools  in  Friends'  neighborhoods ; 
nd  when  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  reliably 
ibscribed,  the  Association  shall  organize,  by 
lecting  Trustees  or  Managers,  in  the  manner 
ereinafter  prescribed,  who  shall  proceed  to  carry 
it  the  contemplated  object. 


The  members  of  the  Association  belonging  to 
each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  York,  and  to  any  other  Year- 

!  ly  Meeting  whose  members  shall  subscribe  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  or  upwards,  shall 
elect  six  Trustees  or  Managers,  of  each  sex,  the 

j  first  election  to  be  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  reliably 
subscribed,  and  the  subsequent  elections  to  be 
during  the  times  of  their  respective  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, each  year  ;  the  Trustees  or  Managers  thus 
chosen  to  hold  their  office  till  others  are  elected  ; 
and  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  such  vacancy  to  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  Trustees  or  Managers,  belong- 
ing to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists. 

A  meeting  for  the  shareholders  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  Yearly  Meeting  shall  be  held, 
annually,  on  a  specified  day  during  the  week  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  which  such  shareholders 
belong  ;  and  of  any  meeting,  previous  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  shareholders.  Each 
shareholder  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  to  elect  or  decide. 

Location. — It  will  be  for  the  Trustees  or 
Managers  to  decide  on  the  location  for  the  school, 
but  it  appears  desirable  to  have  it  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, and  with  a  farm  attached. 

Buildings. — It  is  thought  it  might  be  best 
to  erect  a  centre  building,  and  two  wings, 
one  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred  boys,  and 
the  other  about  one  hundred  girls.  The  Super- 
intendent's family,  library,  meeting  room,  and 
some  of  the  recitation  rooms,  to  be  in  the  centre 
building ;  and  also  the  dining  rooms  for  the 
children. 

Admission  of  Scholars. — Friends'  children 
should,  in  all  cases,  have  the  preference  in  ad- 
mission to  the  school )  but  if  the  number  of 
scholars,  who  are  Friends,  should  not  be  enrolled 
for  the  term  by  a  specific  period,  others  who  are 
willing  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  school 
may  be  admitted.  The  regulations  should  include 
simplicity  of  dress  and  address,  and  moderate  ex- 
penditure, so  as  to  be  practical  examples  of  econ- 
omy and  moderation,  and  thus  have  more  ample 
resources  with  which  to  do  good.  Regulations 
of  this  kind,  under  the  precious  influence  of  love, 
could  be  maintained  with  great  steadiness,  and 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  those  subjected  to  them. 
By  principles  in  our  constitution,  truth  is,  in 
reality,  more  attractive  than  error ;  virtue,  than 
vice  ;  a  right  principle,  than  a  wrong  one.  But 
the  reality,  in  either  case,  is  seldom  seen  at  first 
view;  and  this  circumstance  acts  against  the 
charms  of  virtue,  and  in  favor  of  the  allurements 
of  falsehood  and  error,  by  making  the  former  ap- 
pear less  attractive,  and  the  latter  more  delight- 
ful than  they  really  are.  What  is  needed  then 
is,  that  experienced  and  religiously  minded  per- 
sons, who  have  studied  the  natures  of  youth, 
should  show  these  subjects  in  their  true  light — 
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should  lift  the  veil,  and  let  the  youthful  mind 
see  the  hideousness  and  misery  that  lie  concealed 
behind  the  enticing  front  of  error  and  vice,  licen- 
tiousness and  extravagance  ;  while  behind  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  simple  and  uninviting 
veil  of  virtue,  there  are  transcendant  beauty  and 
loveliness,  and  the  adornings  of  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, economy,  gentleness,  quietness,  and  meek- 
ness, and  everything  that  tends  to  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  everlasting  bliss  in  the  world  to 
come.  Efforts  to  govern  the  young  upon  princi- 
ples like  these,  it  is  believed,  could  not  fail  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  and  therefore 
prove  successful  in  securing  cheerful  obedience 
to  every  right  and  necessary  regulation. 

Education  of  Teachers. — When  young  Friends, 
of  either  sex,  feel  inclined  to  become  Teachers, 
but  have  not  pecuniary  means  wherewith  to 
educate  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  desired,  let 
them,  under  judicious  regulations  for  admission, 
be  taken  into  the  Institution  gratuitously  for  a 
time,  on  trial ;  and  if  found  to  possess  qualities 
likely  to  fit  them  for  Teachers,  let  them  be  fully 
educated,  keeping  a  regular  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  each  individual.  After  they  shall  have 
finished  their  course  of  instruction,  let  each  one 
be  informed  of  the  amount  due  by  him  or  her  to 
the  Institution,  which,  life,  health,  and  all  things 
permitting,  would  be  expected  to  be  returned  in 
annual  payments  within  a  specified  period,  say 
ten  years,  but  the  debt  not  to  be  considered 
obligatory  in  case  of  inability,  or  for  other  good 
cause. 

This  arrangement  would  enable  many  to  fit 
themselves  for  usefulness  who  could  not  other- 
wise do  so.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
that  feeling  of  independence  and  self-respect  in 
the  recipient,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  true 
formation  of  character.  Furthermore,  the  effort 
it  would  induce  in  sensitive  and  devoted  minds, 
to  make  the  return  to  the  Institution,  would  tend 
to  promote  industry  and  economy;  and  the  money 
thus  returned,  would  assist  in  a  similar  education 
of  others. 

A  part  of  the  education  of  Teachers,  should 
embrace  the  best  modes  of  conducting  and  gov- 
erning schools,  and  the  practical  exercise  of  hear- 
ing the  recitations  of  classes  in  presence  of  an 
experienced  Teacher,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
as  far  as  possible  for  their  subsequent  duties. 

One  great  benefit  of  the  Institution,  would  be 
the  supply  of  competent  and  efficient  Teachers, 
members  of  Society,  for  our  neighborhood 
schools,  where  Friends'  children  could  then  be 
safely  and  advantageously  entrusted. 


PICKING  UP  A  PIN. 


tain  employment.  The  gentleman  heard  what 
he  had  to  say,  looked  over  his  letters  hastily, 
and  then  handed  them  back  to  him,  saying, 
"  We  have  nothing  for  you  to  do,  sir."  The 
young  man  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him.  He 
was  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  so  he  made  his  bow  and  retired 
As  he  was  passing  in  front  of  the  building,  there 
was  a  pin  lying  on  the  pavement.  He  stooped 
down,  picked  it  up,  and  then  stuck  it  carefully 
under  the  bosom  of  his  coat.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  speaking  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  and  saw  what  took  place.  In 
an  instant  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the 
young  man  who  had  such  habits  of  carefulness 
as  to  stop  in  such  a  moment  of  disappointment 
and  pick  up  a  pin  would  make  a  useful  business 
man.  He  sent  immediately  and  called  him  back. 
He  gave  him  an  humble  situation  in  his  estab- 
ment.  From  that  he  rose  by  degrees,  till  he  be- 
came the  principal  partner  in  the  concern. 


A  young  man  once  went  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  large  banking  establishment.  He 
called  on  the  gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of 
it,  full  of  hope  and  confidence  that  he  should  ob- 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RAMBLES    WITH    THE  YOUNG. 

To  the  youthful  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  I 
offer  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
wonders  revealed  by  the  microscope  in  the  lower 
orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Let  us  sup- 
pose we  are  engaged  in  a  rural  walk,  during  the 
spring  or  summer  season,  and  our  rambles  lead 
us  to  a  clear  and  shallow  stream  running  over  a 
pebbly  or  rocky  bed.  The  first  objects  of  inter- 
est that  will  probably  attract  our  attention  are 
the  little  green  tufts  of  a  moss-like  plant,  seen 
in  the  mass  waving  gracefully  in  the  current. 
We  remove  a  portion  of  it  from- the  stones,  and, 
although  when  taken  from  the  water  it  presents 
but  a  shapeless  mass,  unattractive  to  the  eye,  yet 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  find  that,  in 
stead  of  a  mere  tuft,  as  before  presented,  it  be-| 
comes  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  branches,  which  in 
their  turn  are  furnished  with  branchlets,  at  once 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  tree  in  minia 
ture. 

By  increasing  the  power  of  our  lens  we  dis 
cover  these  branches  to  be  made  up  of  little  cells 
separated  by  their  partitions,  and  containing  the 
coloring  matter  which  gives  to  the  whole  plant 
its  rich  or  delicate  green  hue.  The  name  assigned 
for  this  individual  is  Drapernaldia  plumosa,  of 
which  there  are  but  three  or  four  species  known) 
in  the  United  States.  The  generic  name  is  after  j 
Drapernauld,  a  French  naturalist,  and  the  speci- 
fic so  called  in  allusion  to  its  plumose  or  feathery 
form.  Although  in  cell-formation  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  of  development  is  observable  as  in 
plants  of  higher  organization,  yet  the  structure 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
vegetation  of  the  ground.  It  occupies  a  position 
among  the  Algae,  a  numerous  family,  representa- 
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tives  of  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  deni- 
zens of  the  ocean. 

If  we  turn  aside  to  some  sluggish  tributary  in 
which  a  few  partially  decayed  sticks  are  found, 
on  examining  these  our  attention  will  probably 
be  arrested  by  curious  little,  slimy  globe- like 
green  tufts  attached  to  them,  and  about  the  size 
|of  peas.  The  unaided  eye  will  be  able  to  detect 
jno  closer  resemblance  to  a  plant  than  what  is  af- 
forded by  the  color ;  but  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion will  reveal  an  object  of  surprising  beauty, 
land  present  to  us  a  tree  (so  to  speak)  with  innu- 
tmerable  branches  arranged  in  a  somewhat  sym- 
metrical manner.  The  structure  is  very  similar 
[to  that  of  the  former,  but  still  it  has  its  peculiar- 
ities, by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
[t  is  found  to  be  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  envel- 
ope, which,  however,  is  perfectly  transparent  un- 
lier  the  glass.  The  name  of  this  plant  is  Chae- 
\ophora  pisiformis.  The  plants  belonging  to 
phis  family  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  bris- 
ple  shaped  acuminations  terminating  the  smaller 
branches,  whence  the  generic  name,  signifying 
\wistle  like.  The  specific  appellation  has  refer- 
ence to  its  pea- like  form,  Pisa  being  the  Latin 
jiame  for  the  Pea.  There  is  one  other  species 
found  in  the  U.  States,  C.  endiviaefolia,  which 
occurs  in  similar  situations  with  the  other,  and  is 
perhaps  generally  more  abundant.  It  is  also  en- 
closed in  a  gelatinous  envelope,  and  spreads  over 
ihe  surface  of  the  water  in  large  and  irregular- 


them :  and 


nothing 


can  surpass  the  ease  and 


grace  of  their  movements.  When  removed  from 
the  water,  they  lose  all  form,  and  appear  like 
pieces  of  jelly,  without  trace  of  organization ; 
on  immersion,  however,  the  branches  quickly  re- 
sume their  former  disposition/' 

We  find  it  to  be,  like  the  foregoing,  thickly 
set  with  branches,  around  which,  disposed  at 
nearly  regular  intervals,  are  little  whorls  com- 
posed of  forked  radiating  filaments.  If  we  place 
a  small  portion  under  the  microscope,  we  discover 
that  the  branches,  and  fine,  radiating  filaments  of 
the  whorls,  are  made  up  of  "  rounded  cells,  strung 
in  a  bead-like  row/'  which  giyes  them  a  striking 
similarity  to  " frog  spawn,"  from  which  the 
generic  name  is  derived,  Batrachian  being  the 
name  of  the  order  comprising  the  Frog  family 
— the  specific  distinction,  from  having  a  resem- 
blance to  a  string  of  beads.  The  dark  colored 
grains  we  notice  at  the  base  of  the  ramelli  (the 
minute  filaments  of  the  whorls)  suggest  the  idea 
of  fruit.  If  we  compress  them  between  two 
glasses  and  examine  microscopically,  we  find  them 
to  consist  also  of  exceedingly  minute  ramelli, 
dichotomously  branched  and  densely  packed, 
radiating  from  a  common  point,  and  scarcely 
differing  in  their  character  from  the  ordinary 
whorls. 

The  term  spore  is  applied  to  the  fertilizing 
principle  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  but  it  has  its 
peculiar  characteristics  in  the  different  natural 
orders  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens, 


haped  masses.    Examined  under  the  microscope  Fungi  and  Algae.    Whether  the  minute  ramelli 

of  the  plant  under  notice  are  true  spores,  or  what 
office  they  perform  as  agents  of  fructification, 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  This 
plant,  we  observe,  is  of  a  brownish  color,  some- 
times reddish  or  purple  and  often  passing  into  a 
light  green.  It  is  extensively  distributed,  not 
only  throughout  North  America,  but  in  South 
America,  all  over  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  even  in 
Australia.  It  belongs  with  the  Chaetophora  to 
the  great  family  of  Algse. 

Our  fresh-water  brooks  abound  with  plants 
possessing  many  interesting  microscopic  charac- 
ters; and  while  the  careless  observer  may  regard 
these  as  objects  insignificant  and  quite  unworthy 
of  notice,  the  true  lover  of  nature,  by  an  attentive 
research  in  this  field  of  observation,  derives 
therefrom  a  rich  reward  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure. But  in  all  our  inquiries  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  in  any  of  its  departments,  while 
feelings  of  delight  and  admiration  are  excited  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  ob- 
jects claiming  attention,  let  us  not  be  forgetful  of 
Him  who  formed  them,  and  may  we  habituate 
ourselves  ever  to  associate  our  thoughts  of  Him 
with  the  workmanship  of  his  hands.  H.  J. 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  25,  1861. 


It  presents  an  assemblage  of  branchlets  unsym- 
Inetrically  disposed,  but  from  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  cells  and  disposition  of  the 
Ireen  granules  contained  in  them,  it  is  also  an 
Interesting  and  beautiful  object. 
1  In  the  course  of1  our  researches  along  the  run- 
ling  stream  we  may  possibly  find,  attached  to 
the  stones,  a  very  remarkable  plant  known  to  Al- 
lologists  under  the  name  of  Batrachospermum 
honiliforme.  Admitting  we  are  so  fortunate  as 
p  meet  with  this,  the  first  attempt  to  remove  a 
lortion  of  it  may  possibly  prove  a  failure,  for, 
llthough  apparently  grasped  securely  by  the 
land,  as  soon  as  it  is  detached  it  will  probably 
pake  its  escape  and  be  carried  away  by  the 
pownward  current :  this  is  due  to  the  gelatinous 
patter  with  which  it  is  completely  invested,  and 
ping  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  some 
pre  in  order  to  secure  a  portion.  There  is 
parcely  to  be  found  in  our  fresh-water  streams  a 
pore  interesting  or  mcfre  beautiful  object  than 
lis.    Its  graceful  movement  in  the  swift-run- 


ing  water  is  at  once  attractive  to  the 


eye, 


but 


jortion  of  it  transferred  to  a  glass  jar  containing 
|lear  water,  presents,  when  held  up  in  the  light, 
a  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance.  Hassel, 
1  referring  to  the  plants  of  this  family,  observes : 
They  are  so  extremely  flexible  that  they  obey 
ae  slightest  motion  of  the  fluid  which  surrounds 


Genius  may  be  sometimes  arrogant,  but  no- 
thing is  so  diffident  as  knowledge. 
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Compiled  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
For  Third  Month. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

24  hours,  . 
Rain  all,  or  nearly  all  day,  : 
Snow,  including  very  slight  falls, 
Cloudy,  without  storms,  . 
Clear  as  ordinarily  accepted, 


1860. 

1861. 

5  days. 

5  days. 

1  " 

2  days. 

6  « 

6  days. 

7  «• 

1  " 

12  " 

11  « 

31  " 

31  " 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1860.  1861. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month  at 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  .   45.19  d,  42.18  deg. 

Highest  "        "       "  15  "  74.50  " 

Lowest  "        "       "  27  "  18  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  .  .  1.41  in.  3.92  in. 
Deaths  during  the  month,  counting 

five  current  weeks  in  each  year,       1000  1432 


Averageof  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  3d 

month  for  the  past  seventy-two  years,     32.92  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period,  1859  48  25  " 
Lowest       "       "  1843,  30.00  " 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  temperature  of  the  month  has  been  three 
degrees  below  that  of  last  year,  it  yet  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  past  seventy-two  years  very 
considerably.  The  early  part  of  the  month  was 
unusually  warm,  and  the  third  remarkably  so, 
the  thermometer  varying,  as  to  locality,  from  71 
to  75,  and  even,  in  some  very  warm  situations, 
to  7&  degrees  !  And,  although  we  had  one 
equally  warm  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  that  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

The  seventh  of  this  year  presented  quite  a 
contrast,  the  mercury  having  fallen  to  18  and  20 
degrees.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1861. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  SOLITARY  WORSHIPPER. 

A  single  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Bos- 
ton, is  s*id  to  have  gone  to  their  place  of  worship  for 
some  years  after  all  his  fellow-worshippers  were  dead. 

Alone  and  silent  there  he  sat, 

Within  the  house  of  prayer; 
Where  once  with  him  his  brethren  met, 

In  silent  worship  there. 
They  all  had  gone  :  the  young  and  old 

Were  gathered  to  the  dead  ; 
He  saw  no  more  their  friendly  looks, 

He  heard  no  more  their  tread. 

Yet  still  he  loved,  as  came  the  day, 

When  they  were  wont  to  meet, 
To  tread  the  old  familiar  way, 

And  take  bis  'customed  seat. 
Plain  was  the  place,  an  humble  ball, 

In  which  he  sat  alone  ; 
To  show  of  forms,  the  piide  of  art, 

To  him  were  all  unknown. 

No  organ  pealed  its  solemn  not-  s, 
No  choir  the  stillness  broke, 


No  preacher  read  the  sacred  page, 

Or  to  his  h-arer  spoke  ; 
He  needed  not  these  outward  things 

To  wake  the  reverent  mind, 
For  other  ends  than  such  as  this, 

They  seemed  to  him  designed. 

In  silence  gathered  to  himself, 

The  Spirit  he  implored, 
And  without  speech,  or  outward  sign, 

The  Father  he  adored. 
And  to  his  mind  was  opened  then 

The  meaning  of  the  word, 
"  Ask  and  receive,"  "  seek  ye  and  find  " 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

That  Spirit  strengthened  and  consoled. 

And  gave  him  inward  sight;  . 
And  on  his  lonely,  darkened  path 

It  threw  a  heavenly  light. 
No  more  alone!  For  he  bad  come 

To  Zion's  holy  hill, 
The  city  of  the  living  God, 

That  saints  and  angels  fill. 

The  elders  there,  with  silver  locks, 

The  sisters'  modest  grace, 
The  young  in  all  their  innocence 

With  glory  filled  the  place  ; 
No  cloud  of  sorrow  or  of  care 

A  soul  bad  ever  known, 
That  in  that  happy  land  he  saw, 

Nor  felt  it  e'er  alone. 

Their  looks  of  peace,  and  love  unchanged, 

Assured  his  trembling  soul ; 
And  bade  him  banish  every  fear, 

And  every  doubt  control. 
With  them  agun,  as  when  on  earth, 

He  held  communion  sweet; 
And,  by  their  sympathy,  was  made 

For  heaven's  own  worship  meet. 


J.  B. 


CLOUDS. 

Ye  veering  clouds,  that  come  and  go 
On  the  blue  boundless  deep  o'erhead! 

Ye  isles — ye  continents  of  snow, 
Man's  foot  may  never  tread  ! 

Where  are  your  kin  ?  the  isles  of  sea 

Are  fixed,  not  floating  as  are  ye. 

Ye  bend  before  the  breezes,  where 

The  wind  is  always  free; 
Ye  rock  as  lazily  in  air, 

As  ships  becalmed  at  sea. 
O  sails  that  swell  with  every  breeze — 
Divinely  freighted  argosies  ! 

They  say  ye  rise  from  depths  profound, 

Ye  soaring  genii ! 
From  caves  within  the  watery  round 

Of  ocean's  mystery. 
But  where  is  hung  the  bidden  door, 
That  parts  that  fluctuating  floor? 

Ye  children  of  a  smile  and  tear  ! 

Ye  vagrant  minstrels  of  the  sky  ! 
The  poet's  soul  alone  may  hear 

Your  voiceless  melody, 
With  trembling  joy  he  lists  whene'er 
Ye  sweep  your  slender  harps  of  air. 

Ye  purple  scarfs  that  bind  in  one 
The  varied  hues  of  every  zone  ! 

Ye  mantles  of  a  dying  sun, 

That  make  his  miracles  your  own  I 
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Where  wpre  ye  wove?  Whence  were  ye  brought? 
What  fingers  your  perfection  wrought? 

Ye  crumbling  cloudbergs,  washed  with  light ! 

Ye  avalanches,  hanging  there  ! 
Ye  slipping  glaciers,  bluely  bright! 

Volcanoes  of  translucent  air  ! 
All  forms  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  flame, 
And  shapeless  shapes  without  a  name. 

Inverted  mountains!  there  ye  lie, 

Sublimely  piled  in  yonder  skies, 
Ossa  on  Pelion  :  dimly  high 

Earth's  regal  peaks  to  meet  you  rise. 
But  when  the  morning  floods  the  sea, 
And  land,  and  sky,  where  will  ye  be? 

Unfathomed  deep — aerial  tides — 

Inconstant ;  but  flow  on,  flow  on  ; 
Full  many  a  bark  your  billows  rides, 

Full  many  a  venture  there  has  gone — 
Perchance  all  wrecked  and  tempest-driven  ; 
But  they  that  sick,  shall  sink  to  heaven. 
Vorth  Shore,  Staten  Island.  E.  N.  P. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  talked  about  since 
he  House  of  Commons  broke  up  for  their  holi- 
tays,  is  the  new  project  for  bringing  the  electric 
elegraph  into  general  use  within  the  limits  of 
jondon.  Our  skyward  view  is  indeed  intersect- 
d  by  lines  of  wire  stretched  in  sundry  direc- 
tions; but  as  it  costs  from  £60  to  £70  a  mile  to 
et  up  a  wire,  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
rilling  tp  add  that  amount  to  their  business  ex- 
penses islmt  few.  Another  objection  is  the  ne- 
essity  for  having  a  clerk  specially  trained  to 
lanipulate  the  instrument  and  send  the  messages. 
?he  new  project  includes  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany who,  as  yet  in  their  preliminary  state,  hope 
)  render  the  telegraph  available  to  all  classes  of 
jondoners  at  a  reasonable  rate.  They  propose 
p  lay  a  bundle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  wires  under- 
ground along  some  of  the  principal  thorough- 
ires  and  through  the  parks,  which  will  be  more 
onvenient  and  economical  than  carrying  them 
hrough  the  air;  and  from  these  buried  wires  lines 
rill  be  carried  across  the  house-tops  wherever 
equired.  Still  further  to  facilitate  operations, 
ley  will  hire  houses  in  suitable  situations 
s  supports  for  the  air-lines,  and  build  proper 
laces  on  the  roofs  for  the  protection  and  aftach- 
lent  of  the  wires ;  and  having  done  this,  the 
ouses  will  be  sublet,  subject  to  access  by  the 
elegraph  company.  This  arrangement  will  ena- 
le  them  to  sell  the  exclusive  use  of  a  wire  for 
ne-sixth  of  the  charge  which  must,  under  pre- 
snt  circumstances,  be  incurred.  Beside  this, 
hey  offer  an  important  advantage  by  making  use 
f  Professor  Wheatstone's  instruments,  which,  by 
tie  simplicity  of  their  construction,  obviate  cer- 
lin  serious  objections  made  against  the  use  of 
tie  telegraph  on  the  score  of  expense.  One  of 
tiese  instruments  is  described  as  the  automatic 
alegraph ;  the  other,  the  universal  telegraph. 


The  latter  is  the  most  useful  for  short  distances 
— say,  one  to  three  miles — and  it  is  so  easy  of 
manipulation,  that  any  intelligent  person  may 
send  a  message  by  it,  though  previously  untrained 
to  telegraph  manipulation,  for  it  is  merely  a  small 
circular  box,  showing  all  round  its  edge  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  series  of  keys  which  operate  simi- 
larly to  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte.  Each  key  is 
inscribed  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  ten 
others  are  set  apart  for  the  numerals  1  to  9  and 
0 — hence  it  is  easy  to  send  a  message  by  touch- 
ing key  after  key  with  the  finger  according  to 
the  letters  which  spell  the  words.  The  receiver 
of  the  message  reads  it  off  from  a  small  dial  plate, 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  timepiece,  on  which 
the  hand  points  to  the  several  letters  as  fast  as 
they  are  touched  by  the  distant  sender ;  and 
if  the  sender  knows  how  to  spell,  there  seems  but 
little  chance  of  making  a  mistake. 

The  current  which  actuates  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  telegraphs  is  magnetic,  not  galvanic, 
hence  no  batteries  are  required,  and  the  instru- 
ments are  in  consequence  surprisingly  portable. 
The  mercantile  portion  of  the  community  may 
now  avail  themselves  of  the  telepraph  to  any  ex- 
tent. Our  government  authorities  are  using  the 
instrument  at  home,  and  sending  it  out  to  the 
colonies  ;  it  is  in  daily  use  at  the  London  Docks, 
and  at  docks  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames. 
In  the  West  India  Docks,  a  different  system  is 
used,  which  involves  an  annual  expense  of  ^200 
for  a  royalty  on  batteries,  and  the  employment  of 
special  clerks.  The  line  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  queen's  printers,  in  Fleet 
Street,  is  worked  by  this  new  telegraph,  and  any 
M.  P.  may,  if  he  pleases,  spell  out  his  message 
for  himself  without  taking  the  clerk  into  his  con- 
fidence ;  what  a  convenience  it  will  be  when  mes- 
sages can  be  sent  at  small  cost  and  at  any  mo- 
ment to  all  parts  of  London  !  Take  one  parti- 
cular only ;  the  possibility  of  inquiring  before 
setting  out  whether  the  person  you  wish  to  see  is 
at  home  or  not — and  in  this  one  we  see  a  saving 
of  time  to  thousands  of  persons  every  day. 

To  pass  to  another  subject :  it  is  with  no  little 
pleasure  that  we  invite  attention  to  the  formation 
of  a  Society  for  Acclimatization  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Insects,  and  Vegetables,  for,  if  pro- 
perly guided  and  supported,  such  a  society  may 
work  and  co-operate  beneficially,  not  only  for 
England,  but  for  every  country  of  the  globe.  We 
have  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  columns,  of  this 
Journal  the  labors  of  the  Societe  d'  Acclimation 
of  France,  and  we  hope  to  aid  ere  long  in  mak- 
ing known  the  proceedings  of  the  society  on  this 
side  the  channel.  For  the  present,  we  announce 
that  they  start  with  a  distinguished  list  of  pa- 
trons, and  a  council  which  includes  the  names  of 
naturalists  well  known  for  their  love  of  science — 
Tegetmeier,  Waterhouse,  Hawkins,  with  the  Hon. 
Grantley  F.  Berkley  as  vice-president;  and  Mr. 
i  F.  T.  Buckland  as  secretary,  whose  studious  a©- 
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tivity  in  behalf  of  natural  history  has  won  him 
the  favor  both  of  savans  and  of  the  public. 

Of  .course,  members  are  wanted  :  membership 
for  life  may  be  secured  by  a  donation  of  £10,  or 
yearly,  by  a  subscription  of  £2,  2s.,  payable  to 
the  secretary  at  the  offices  346  Strand,  London. 
The  purposes  of  the  society,  as  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus,  are  :  "  The  introduction,  acclimatiz- 
ation, and  domestication  of  all  innoxious  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  vegetables,  whether  use- 
ful or  ornamental.  The  perfection,  propagation, 
and  hybridization  of  races  newly  introduced  or 
already  domesticated.  The  spread  of  indigenous 
animals,  etc.,  from  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  they  are  already  known  to  other  localities 
where  they  are  not  known.  The  procuration, 
whether  by  purchase,  gift,  or  exchange  of  animals, 
etc.,  from  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries. 
The  transmission  of  animals,  etc.,  from  England 
to  her  colonies  and  foreign  parts,  in  exchange  for 
others  sent  thence  to  the  society.  The  holding 
of  periodical  meetings,  and  the  publication  of  re 
ports  and  transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  acclimatization,  and  for  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  success  or  failure."  The 
purposes  look  promising.  We  think  them  espe- 
cially worthy  the  attention  of  land-owners,  as 
parks,  moorlands,  plains,  woodlands,  farms, 
poultry-yards,  gardens,  ponds,  rivers,  and  the 
sea-shore  may  become  more  profitable,  useful,  or 
agreeable  through  the  operations  of  this  society. 

Encouraging  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplish- 
ed is  shown  in  the  interesting  letter  addressed  to 
the  Times  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  known  as  the 
Australian  acclimatizer  ;  and  we  cannot  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  new  society  better  than  by  a 
brief  summary  of  his  information.  He  tells  us 
that  nearly  three  hundred  llamas  and  alpacas 
have  been  conveyed  from  South  America  to  New 
South  Wales  and  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  as 
there  are  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
square  miles  of  grazing-ground  in  our  antipodal 
possessions,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
animals  will  find  localities  suited  to  their  habits. 
What  a  prospect  is  thereby  opened  of  abundant 
export  of  llama  and  alpaca  wool  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  as  well  as  of  merino,  for  which 
Australia  is  already  famous  !  The  alpacas  have 
multiplied  since  their  arrival  in  the  colony;  deer 
and  hares  have  also  been  introduced ;  and  en- 
couraged by  this  success,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
friends  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  salmon 
into  the  colonial  rivers.  They  raised  £600  and 
sent  out  thirty  thousand  ova  bedded  in  gravel, 
and  with  a  stream  of  iced  water  constantly  flow- 
ing over  them;  but  the  vessel,  though  a  clipper, 
had  a  tedious  voyage,  the  ice  failed,  and  the  ova 
consequently  perished.  This  failure,  however, 
is  to  be  taken  as  experience,  and  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  attempt  will  be  renewed ;  and  as  a  nursery 
is  already  prepared  in  one  of  the  southern  rivers 


of  Tasmania,  we  may  perhaps  hear,  within  the 
next  five  years,  that  the  Tasmanians  are  eating 
native  salmon.  Meanwhile,  the  carp  and  gold- 
fish have  been  introduced  into  the  lagoons  and 
"  water  holes,"  and  from  Mauritius  a  supply  of 
the  gouramier,  a  fish  originally  from  China,  and 
described  as  "  the  very  best  fresh-water  pondfish 
in  the  world."  The  first  experiment  with  this 
last,  however,  proved  a  failure. 

English  pheasants  are  now  so  numerous  in 
Australia  that  the  colonists  can  breed  as  many 
as  they  want;  the  same  will  shortly  be  the  case 
with  partridges  :  the  peacock  is  acclimatized,  and 
now  breeds  wild  in  the  bush  ;  and  English  song- 
birds have  taken  so  kindly  to  their  southern 
habitation,  that  many  a  settler  may  fancy  him- 
self at  home  once  more  as  he  listens  to  their 
warbling.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  difficul- 
ty in  the  transport  of  birds,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
says  :  "  I  have  good  hopes  of  taking  out  every 
English  song-bird  of  any  value,  one  after  another, 
and  giving  each  one  a  chance  of  showing  how  j 
far  it  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  anew 
country,  and  a  new  set  of  circumstances."  There 
is  at  least  one  songster  which  the  colonists  may 
send  us  in  return,  the  magpie  or  pied  crow,  which 
has  "  a  note  so  rich,  and  wild,  and  clear,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  an  English  park." 
The  kangaroos  brought  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  j 
have  bred  ;  and  the  black  swan  appears  to  thrive 
as  well  in  our  rivers  as  in  those  of  Australia. 

If,  as  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  says,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  different  kinds  of 
animals  in  the  world,  the  resources  for  inter- 
change are  indeed  great;  and  England,  with  her 
many  colonies  and  wide  spread  commerce  is,  of 
all  countries,  the  one  best  fitted  to  take  the  lead 
in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Acclimatization 
Society.  We  see  from  the  foregoing  particulars 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  on  a  small  scale 
by  private  enterprise.  How  much  more,  then, 
wThen  every  colony  and  every  civilized  country  1 
shall  be  co-operating  in  the  work  !  And  as  re- 
gards the  actual  transport,  we  have  Mr.  Wilson's 
testimony  as  to  the  way  in  which  difficulties  are 
lessened;  "  Whatever  I  have  requested,"  he 
says,  "  has  been  granted  most  cheerfully  by  all 
to  whom  I  have  applied,  and — excluding,  of 
course,  the  alpaca  and  salmon,  which  involved 
very  considerable  space  and  expense — I  have 
never  been  asked  for  one  farthing  for  freight  or 
passage  for  any  of  the  things  I  have  sent  out  or 
received  in  return.  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  and 
Co.,  James  Baines  and  Co.,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  Messrs  Green,  and,  above  all, 
Messrs.  Wigram,  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  willingness  to  assist,  and  have  laid  me  I 
under  deep  obligations  by  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. And  so  with  captains,  mates,  etc.  Every 
sailor  likes  a  pet,  and  my  pheasants,  fish,  and 
song-birds  have  been  nursed  on  board  these  ships 
with  a  tenderness  worthy  of  Miss  Nightingale." 
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Let  us  add  to  this,  that  equal  willingness  has 
been  shown  by  individuals  in  this  country  to  re- 
ceive and  nurse  foreign  birds  and  animals 
through  their  first  stage  of  acclimatization.  Lord 
Hill,  in  particular,  has  shown  in  his  breeding- 
grounds  at  Hawkstone  Park,  Shropshire,  how 
the  strangers  may  be  successfully  accustomed  to 
the  new  circumstances. 

A  few  items  of  news  are  worthy  of  notice  as 
interesting  to  geographers :  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Speke  are  on  their  way  to,  if  not  already  arrived, 
in  North-eastern  Africa,  there  to  accomplish  new 
explorations.  A  government  steam-sloop,  the 
Pioneer,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power, 
and  especially  fitted  for  service  in  Dr.  Living- 
stone's expedition,  has  sailed  for  the  Zambezi. 
Hayti  is  commencing  to  bore  artesian  wells  in 
her  droughty  districts.  Important  to  mariners 
is  the  result  of  Captain  Denham's  survey  of 
Eastern  Australia,  in  the  Herald :  one  of  his 
special  objects  was  to  examine  the  region  of  the 
great  reefs  for  a  safe  and  navigable  channel  in 
that  dangerous  latitude  j  and  it  is  now  announced 
by  authority,  "  that  a  ship  from  the  southward 
has  only  to  be  placed  in  24°  S.  157°  E.,  and  a 
clear  passage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide^ 
free  of  current,  with  a  flowing  south-east  trade 
wind,  will  lie  before  her  for  the  eleven  hundred 
miles  to  the  Raine  Island  entrance  to  Torres' 
Strait."  The  courses  which  she  will  have  to 
steer  through  all  the  route  are  clearly'defined ; 
hence  this  discovery  is  one  that  will  facilitate 
the  fast  increasing  traffic  along  that  remote  east 
em  route. 

A  writing  instrument  for  blind  persons  has 
been  recently  invented  by  G.  Wardlaw,  M. 
A.  residing  at  Helensburgh,  Dumbartonshire, 
which  he  regards  as  peculiarly  convenient  and 
effective  for  such  as  are  able  to  handle  the  pen 
with  ordinary  facility.  Having  nearly  lost  his 
sight  by  amaurosis,  he  contrived  the  instrument 
for  his  own  use,  and  recommends  it  to  others. 
Providing  a  simple  and  complete  direction  for 
the  hand,  it  leaves  the  pen  at  liberty,  so  that  the 
writing  is  performed  with  the  same  freedom  as 
in  the  penmanship  of  those  who  have  sight.  The 
hand  passes  and  repasses  the  same  line,  resting 
in  the  natural  posture  on  a  board  sheath,  under 
which  the  paper  slides  backward  from  the  hand 
as  line  after  line  is  written.  The  proper  distance 
of  each  line  is  secured  with  mechanical  precision 
by  a  series  of  notches  in  a  central  metallic  ridge, 
upon  which  a  small  hammer  works.  The  back- 
ward movement  for  each  line  is  effected  with  in- 
stantaneous facility  by  a  touch  of  the  left-hand 
fingers. 
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If  the  line  which  separates  vice  from  virtue, 
were  distinctly  and  legibly  drawn,  the  mark 
Would  not  last  long;  for  so  many  would  be 
crowding  upon  it,  that  it  would  very  soon  be 
obliterated. 


The  new  Alms  House,  for  the  County  of  Glouces- 
ter, N.  J.,  is  now  completed.  The  edifice  is  of  brick, 
102  feet  in  length  by  40  deep,  four  stories  high,  and 
is  supplied  with  pure  water  from  a  spring  on  the  farm, 
which  discharges  40  gallons  per  minute.  The  water 
is  forced  up  into  a  basin  or  reservoir  on  a  hill,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  house,  supplying  every  depart- 
ment and  rising  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  Steward 
and  Matron,  with  their  paupers,  removed  from  the  old 
into  the  new  house  on  the  25th  of  3d  month. 

Foreign  News — Russia. — The  imperial  manifesto 
respecting  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  produced 
a  most  satisfactory  impression  at  Warsaw.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  delegation  of  the  citizens  immediately 
complimented  the  Polish  noblemen  and  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  which  recently  and  spontaneously 
recommended  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  They 
also  expressed  a  hope  that  reforms  concerning  the 
Polish  peasantry  will  soon  be  carried  out. 

ThePatrie  contains  thefollowing  telegram :  u  Prince 
Gortschakoff  has  announced  that  reforms  will  shortly 
be  granted,  that  a  Council  of  State  will  be  instituted, 
and  that  all  the  towns  of  Poland  will  have  elective 
municipal  councils.  The  municipal  elections  are  to 
commence  immediately." 

England. — A  Russian  ship,  having  on  board  one 
thousand  tons  of  Welsh  steam  coal,  has  blown  up  in 
the  British  channel,  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  She  went  down  almost  immediately, 
and  twelve  of  the  crew  are  believed  to  have  perished. 

There  is  a  project  to  turn  Thames  Tunnel  into  a 
railway. 

English  and  French  Postage. — It  is  calculated  that 
the  French  Post  conveyed  during  the  past  year  300,- 
000,000  private  letters,  and  32,000,000  letters  for 
the  Government,  giving  an  average  of  eight  letters 
per  annum  for  each  inhabitant  of  France  ;  the  average 
for  Eugland  per  head  being  twenty-four. 

Locomotives  Crossing  the  Susquehanna. — The 
Delaware  Gazette  savs  that  the  engines  on  the  passen- 
ger trains  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  ana  Balti- 
more Railroad  have  commenced  running  through  from 
Philadelphia  to  Bnltimore  and  back  again.  Heretofore 
the  engine  from  Philadelphia  took  the  train  only  to 
the  Susquehanna,  when  the  passengers  were  trans- 
ferred to  another  train  at  Havre-de-Grace,  and  a  differ- 
ent engine  hauled  them  to  Baltimore.  Now  the 
engine,  mail,  baggage  and  sleeping  car  are  all  run  on 
the  beat  and  carried  over,  and  in  a  few  days  the  pas- 
senger cars  will  be  carried  over  in  the  same  way. 
This  will  be  a  saving  of  one  engine  to  each  train  on 
the  road,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  in  crossing  the 
river. 

Researches  in  Africa. — An  expedition  has  been 
set  on  foot  in  Germany  to  make  search  in  Central 
Africa  for  Dr.  Edward  Vogel,  who,  years  since,  was 
on  his  return  from  Lake  Tsad  to  the  Nile,  and  who  i3 
supposed  to  have  been  imprisoned,  and  perhaps  be- 
headed by  the  Sultan  of  Wadai.  The  a: tempt  will 
be  made  ascertain  his  fate,  to  recover  any  remains 
of  his  journal,  and  to  prosecute  his  geographical  ani 
scientific  inquiries. 

Favorable  accounts  had  been  accidently  forwarded 
of  the  well-being  of  the  Livingstone  expedition,  Dr. 
Livingstone  especially  being  stout  and  well.  They 
are  probably  about  at  the  end  of  their  return  journey 
to  Teti  from  Linvanti,  expecting  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  University  expedition,  who  are  now  in  the 
river. 

Capital  Punishment  to  be  Abolished. — The  Senate 
of  Massachusetts  to  day,  passed  a  bill  ab<  lishing 
capital  punishment  by  a  vote  of  18  yeas  to  1G  nays. 
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minnbsota  Fur  Trade. — During  the  past  year  the 
fur  trade  of  St.  Paul  footed  up  $174,715,  exclusive  of 
the  furs  which  passed  through  that  city  to  Eastern  and 
European  markets.  The  sources  from  whence  these 
furs  are  derived  are  principally  from  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  from  tbe  country  occupied  by 
the  Winnebago,  Chippewa  and  Sioux  Indians.  But  tak- 
ing into  account  the  scattering  amounts  brought  iu, 
and  those  collected  through  the  country  by  small 
dealers,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  sales  of  the 
last  year  at  about  $200,000.  In  1 859  the  export  of  furs 
from  St.  Paul  was  estimated  at  $120,000— so  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in 
this  branch  of  our  commerce  during  the  last  year. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer. 

Changing  the  Location  op  the  Almshouse. — A.  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  State  Senate  to  authorize 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  dispose  of  the  present  Alms- 
housegrounds  and  buildings.  The  first  section  provides 
for  the  sale  of  the  Almshouse  property,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  more  suitable  buildings  elsewhere,  including  a 
House  of  Correcti&B.  It  .also  provides  for  a  loan  to 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  all  moneys  or  ground  rents  received 
from  said  sales  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  loan.  The  other  sections  provide  for  the  reser- 
vation of  forty  acres  for  the  public  park,  and  also  of 
sufficient  ground  at  two  points  for  the  erection  at  some 
future  time  of  abutments  and  approaches  for  building 
suitable  bridges  to  cross  the  Schuykill  river.  Since 
the  Almshouse  was  built  at  Blockley,  the  city  has 
grown  up  to  and  beyond  it,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
tenants  of  tbe  institution,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  city  and  district  in  which  it  is  located,  would  be 
served  by  its  removal  to  a  point  more  distant  from  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city. 

The  New  House  op  Correction. — In  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  committee  of  Councils,  a 
sub-committee  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  se- 
lecting a  tite  for  the  new  House  of  Correction.  The 
committee  met,  and,  after  discussing  the  various  locali- 
ties examiued,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the 
general  committee  to  advise  Councils  to  purchase  the 
property  known  as  the  Williams  estate  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  property  is  situated  on  the  Pennypack  creek, 
on  the  line  of  the  Trenton  Railroad,  about  eight  miles 
north  of  the  State  House,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  The  committee  states  that  the 
land  can  be  obtained  for  a  reasonable  price,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  farming  purposes,  and  is  accessible  to 
the  city  ;  but  they  more  particularly  recommend  it  on 
account  of  its  healthy  location. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  steady  with 
a  light  sales  to  retainers  and  bakers,  $5  31  a  5  37^ 
per  barrel  for  superfine ;  $5  50  a  5  81  for  extra;  $  6 
a  6  50  extra  family,  and  6  75  a  7  50  for  fancy  Jots. 
Very  little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The 
former  is  selling  at  $3  50.  The  latter  is  held  $2  8l£ 
PennsylvaniH,  and  Brandy  wine  $3  12, 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  continues  light. 
It  is  in  demand,  however,  only  for  milling.  Sales  of 
of  1500  bushels  fair  and  prime  Penna.  and  Western 
red  at  $1  32  a  1  33.  White  is  scarce  and  ranges  from 
$1  40  a  1  55.  Rye  is  selling  at  68  cents.  Corn — Sales 
of  dry  new  yellow  at  62c  afloat,  and  at  60  c  in  store. 
Oats  are  steady  at  33c  for  Pennsylvania  and  3l£ 
cents  for  Delaware.  New  York  Spring  Barley  is 
worth  78  cents.    Barley  Malt  ranges  from  85  to  95c. 

Clovrrseed  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  Ohio 
prime  at  $4  62  a  4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  50  to  2  81.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  50. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  tbe 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4tb  mo.  13,  1861. 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Spring  Session  will  commence 
4th  mo.  3d,  and  continue  3  mos.    The  Autumn  Ses- 
sion, 10th  mo.  1st,  and  continue  as  per  Circular, 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietress, 
Moorestown  P,  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

or  LIPPINCOTT  &  PARRY, 
S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.,6tb,  1861. 

ELDRIDGE'S.  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,— For 
Youth  of  both  sexes.     The  Summer  term  will 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms, 
$60  per  Session.    For  particulars,  address  tbe  Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  23— 2mo. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  band,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  lor  those  who  may  prefer  ft. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  pleas-e  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  N  >.  41. 
East  side. 

HH^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


OHARON  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  The  Spring  term 
|^  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  4th 
mo.,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  five  months.  Tbe 
course  of  tuition  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  tho- 
rough English  and  Classical  education. 

Circulars,  giving  terms  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  tbe  Principals,  Darb),  P.  O.. 
or  to  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 

3mo.,  9-6t.  Principals. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  67.) 

At  a  week  day  meeting  at  the  same  place,  the 
seventeenth  of  the  second  month,  1757,  several 
persons,by  unseasonable  coming  in,had  interrupt- 
ed the  quiet  of  the  meeting ;  he  gave  a  suitable 
caution  in  that  respect,  in  gentle,  winning  terms, 
reminding  those  met  of  the  awfulness  and  sol- 
emnity which  should  attend  us  when  we  approach 
the  presence  of  Him  who  is  most  holy ;  and  in 
what  reverence,  fear  and  care  we  ought  to  come 
together,  not  forgetting  the  hour  appointed  ;  and 
then  expressed  nearly  as  follows : 

"  A  certain  sentence  has  been  presented  to  the 
view  of  my  mind,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  gen- 
tle, engaging  caution,  and  matter  of  instruction  to 
me,  attended  with  sweetness;  which  was,  work 
while  it  is  day.  Friends,  this  is  our  day,  wherein 
we  ought  to  be  diligent  and  industrious;  in  the 
light  of  the  day  we  may  see  and  understand  how 
to  work,  and  what  to  do,  that  at  the  conclusion 
we  may  obtain  from  the  Master  of  the  day,  who 
dwelleth  in  light,  the  answer  of  well  done ;  for 
the  night  will  cone,  wherein  no  man  can  work; 
we  are  now  favored  with  liberty  in  this  our  day, 
to  assemble  together  for  worship  unmolested  ;  and 
my  hearty  desire  is,  that  we  may  properly  im- 
prove this  mercy ;  for  the  time  to  some  of  us 
may  come,  before  our  day  in  this  life  is  closed, 
wherein  this  privilege  may  in  some  measure  be 
taken  from  us ;  something  in  me  would  be  ready 
to  say,  the  Lord  forbid  that  should  be  the  case ; 
but  by  reason  of  the  great  declension  which  has 


overspread  the  church,  1  hardly  dare  to  expect 
any  other.  Oh  may  we  therefore  be  careful  to 
prize  the  mercy  of  God,  and  endeavor  to  gain  an 
inheritance  in  the  light,  that  when  night  over- 
takes, and  darkness  as  to  the  outward  may 
hang  over  us,  we  may  be  favored  to  withdraw 
into  the  sure  hiding  place,  and  know  a  quiet 
habitation  !" 

Having  some  drawings  in  my  mind  to  visit  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  the  counties  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Bucks,  being  also  under  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  to  join  some  others 
in  a  visit  to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  in  order  to 
proceed  on  my  service,  I  acquainted  our  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Nottingham,  with  whose  concurrence 
I  left  home  on  the  third  of  the  twelfth  month, 
1757,  accompanied  by  a  near  relation,  and  at- 
tended Darby  meeting  on  the  First-day,  wherein, 
though  life  and  the  power  of  truth  seemed  to  be 
low,  I  thought  the  humble  waiters  were  encour- 
aged; we  went  to  the  evening  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia, next  morning  attended  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  and  the  day  following  a 
meeting  at  the  Bank,  also  a  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, and  on  Fourth- day  returned  to  Darby  to 
their  Monthly  Meeting,  where  we  found  Friends 
under  a  strait  about  disowning  one  among  them, 
who  denied  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  much 
labor  to  convince  him  of  his  error  ;  the  meeting 
ended  well ;  the  company  of  the  Friends  who  at- 
tended it  being  acceptable  and  of  service.  We 
were  next  day  at  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Radnor,  where  the  lively  exercise  of  the 
discipline  appeared  to  be  very  low,  yet  I  was  glad 
I  was  there.  During  the  time  of  the  business, 
feeling  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing at  Haverford  to  be  held  the  next  day,  I  pro- 
posed it  for  concurrence,  which  being  readily 
agreed  to,  we  attended  there  accordingly,  and 
had  a  large  meeting  to  much  satisfaction,  having 
great  peace  in  observing  the  motion  of  truth  re- 
specting this  appointment ;  on  the  following  day 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  Hugh  Evans,  I  visited 
some  ancient  Friends,  who  by  reason  of  old  age 
and  indisposition  could  not  get  out  to  meetings, 
wherein  I  was  favored  with  that  peace  which  I 
have  often  experienced  to  attend  the  acceptable 
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work  of  visiting  the  afflicted.   On  First-day,  after 
a  satisfactory  meeting  at  Merrion,  I  went  to  the 
evening  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  truth 
favored  with  a  degree  of  openness,  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  of  many.    On  Third-day  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  my  brother,  Wm.  Brown,  I 
went  forward  to  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
on  the  Fifth-day,  where  we  had  seme  close,  hard 
work,  which  generally  happens  when  a  lifeless, 
formal  spirit  hath  the  prevalence  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  for  want  of  feeling  after 
and  waiting  for  the  true  authority,  even  the  power 
of  God,  yet  we  were  glad  that  we  were  there ; 
from  thence  my  brother  returned  home,  the  rest 
of  us  going  to  an  appointed  meeting  at  Plumstead, 
which,  though  the  weather  was  severely  cold,  was 
large  and  comfortable,  in  the  sense  whereof  we 
Were  thankful  to  the  author  of  all  good ;  the 
meeting  next  day  at  Buckingham  was  small  but 
satisfactory.  I  have  often  observed,  that  the 
severity  of  the  weather  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  Lord's  panting  children  to  neglect  public 
worship,  which  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  and 
due  to  his  glorious  name.  At  Wrightstown  meet- 
ing the  next  day  the  Master  of  our  assemblies 
Was  pleased  to  appear  in  an  eminent  manner,  to 
the  comfort  of  the  poor,  instruction  of  the  en- 
quirers, rebuke  of  the  backsliders,  and  edification 
of  many ;  for  which  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  was  offered  to  Him,  who  alone  is  wor- 
thy for  ever  j  after  this  meeting  I  felt  the  value 
of  that  peace,  which  by  the  humble  is  better  felt 
than  expressed.    We  had  next  a  good  meeting 
at  Makefield,  at  which  were  many  seeking,  tender 
young  people ;  then  attended  the  Falls  prepara- 
tive meeting,  which  was  satisfactory,  a  comforta- 
ble degree  of  unity  subsisting  among  Friends ; 
our  next  meeting  was  at  Bristol,  in  which  after 
a  dark,  distressing  time  in  silence,  what  I  had  to 
communicate  was  in  introduced  by  question  thus  : 
Are  you  found  in  faith  and  practice  ?  And  I  was 
led  to  set  forth,  "  that  to  profess  and  acknowledge 
even  sacred  truths,  without  a  life  of  self-denial 
with  an  answerable  honest  conduct,  was  no  way 
sufficient ;  that  being  a  dead  faith,  which  pro- 
duceth  not  good  works  in  him  who  saith  he  be- 
lieveth  ;  shewing  what  stumbling  blocks  the  no- 
minal professors  are,  who  by  their  example  plain- 
ly manifest  that  they  are  not  possesors  of  what 
they  profess  to  have,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies 
the  truth  hath,  which  I  was  doubtful  was  the 
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j 
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among  them ;"  I  had  peace  in 


in  this  plain  dealing.  Our  next  was  a  laborious 
meeting  at  Byberry,  yet  yielded  a  degree  of  the 
same  peace ;  a  friend  afterwards  told  me  that  the 
state  of  the  meeting  was  clearly  spoken  to,  which 
I  relate  not  for  any  praise  to  man,  but  that  it 
was  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  Lord's  suf- 
ficiency for  his  own  work,  and  when  we  are  weak 
foolish  or  contemptible  in  our  own  esteem,  L: 


his 


strength  appears,  and  his  wisdom  inspires  with 
true  knowledge,  whereby  he  magnifieth  himself. 


We  went  home  with  our  friend  James  Thornton, 
and  next  day  to  Horsham,  where  was  a  large  and 
good  meeting,  after  which  we  had  a  comfortable 
time  in  the  family  of  John  Cadwalader;  the  next 
day  we  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Abing- 
ton  in  company  with  Samuel  Eastburn  and 
Joseph  White;  we  found  things  low  here,  be- 
cause of  a  want  of  that  strength  in  which  stands 
the  authority  of  the  church  ;  it  is  only  the  pure 
wisdom  from  above  that  preserves  Friends  in 
peace,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  unanimity  in 
the  distribution  of  right  justice  and  judgment  in 
the  church  of  Christ. 

We  were  next  day  at  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  a  precious  time,  through  the 
power  of  that  sacred  name  which  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth,  the  savor  whereof  continued  through 
both  worship  and  discipline,  in  which  the  faith- 
ful were  mutually  comforted ;  we  from  thence 
went  to  Ellen  Evans's,  and  had  an  evening  meet- 
ing, some  of  the  neighbors  coming  in,  several 
Friends  were  much  enlarged  in  counsel,  and  the 
opportunity  ended  in  solemn  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving. 

We  went  from  thence  to  Exeter  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  ended  to  satisfaction  in  the  main; 
then  home  with  our  friend  Ellis  Hugh,  where 
Joseph  White  and  Samuel  Eastburn  left  us  to 
return  homewards ;  my  companion  and  I  proceed- 
ing to  Reading,  had  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Court-house,  which  I  thought  was  pretty  well 
considering  the  company,  many  loose  people  at- 
tending ;  but  truth  seemed  to  come  into  domin- 
ion and  quieted  them,  that  the  meeting  ended  in 
a  degree  of  awful  sweetness. 

On  First-day,  being  also  the  first  of  the  new 
year,  1758,  we  were  at  Maiden  Creek  meeting, 
which  although  a  low  time,  afforded  peace  and 
comfort,  from  a  prospect  that  there  were  among 
the  youth  in  particular,  some  true  branches  of 
the  vine  of  life,  who  therefore  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  the  living  sap  from  the  holy  root, 
and  in  the  Lord's  time  would  be  favored  there- 
with, if  there  was  a  patient  waiting  for  that 
springing  season ;  we  returned  to  Reading  that 
evening,  to  a  meeting  held  by  appointment  at  a 
Friends'  house  for  the  members  of  our  Society  in 
that  town,  in  the  attendance  of  which  I  found 
peace ;  crossing  the  river  Schuylkill  we  were 
next  day  at  Robinson  or  the  Forest  meeting, 
after  which  I  was  much  humbled  in  a  sense  of 
the  great  condescension  and  mercy  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  who  was  pleased  to  renew  the  reaches 
of  his  power  to  several,  who  had  many  years 
made  profession  of  the  pure  truth,  and  yet  dwelt 
in  that  which  is  impure,  as  drinking  to  excess 
and  other  evils,  some  of  whom  I  knew,  but  did 
not  know  that  they  were  there  till  the  meeting 
was  over;  the  weak  were  strengthened  and  the 
humble  seekers  encouraged,  and  great  love  flowed 
towards  the  youth.  Returning  again  over  Schuyl- 
kill we  went  to  that  called  Evans's  meeting 
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which  was  very  open  for  doctrine,  several  not  of 
our  Society  being  present.  The  first  sentences 
that  appeared  in  my  view  were,  many  are  called, 
but  few  are  chosen,  attended  with  such  weakness, 
and  such  a  sense  of  my  own  foolishness  and  ina- 
bility for  handling  that  subject,  thatl  was  afraid, 
because  I  had  a  secret  apprehension  that  some 
would  incline  to  make  an  advantage  of  those 
words,  but  few  are  chosen,  in  applying  them  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  corrupt  manner  in 
which  they  hold  election ;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  words,  all  have  not  obeyed,  was  the  reason 
why  so  few  are  chosen.  My  mouth  was  opened 
in  fear,  even  to  trembling,  yet  with  a  secret  hope 
and  confidence  that  the  Lord  would  be  mouth 
and  wisdom,  with  desires  that  he  would  bind  by 
attention  to  his  own  immediate  instruction,  that 
the  language  of  his  Spirit  might  be  only  uttered 
by  me,  and  he  was  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
truth ;  in  the  opening  of  these  passages  I  gave  this 
hint,  that  they  who  are  concerned  in  the  minis- 
try may  humbly  trust  in  God,  and  not  lean  to 
their  fears,  knowledge,  experience  or  wisdom,  in 
opening  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  but  confide 
in  the  key  of  David,  which,  when  it  opens,  none 
can  shut.  Next  day  we  were  at  Providence  or 
Perkiomen  meeting,  which,though  poor,  and  truth 
low,  peace  was  afterwards  measurably  enjoyed, 
from  an  evidence  of  having  been  honest  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  given ;  and  the  day  following 
at  Plymouth,  faithful  Friends  were  comforted  in 
the  gracious  condescension  of  our  Holy  Head,  who 
was  pleased  to  favor  with  the  aboundings  of  the 
life  and  love  of  truth  ;  we  then  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia with  thankful  hearts  for  the  evidence 
of  peace. 

My  companion  returning  home,  I  went  in  com- 
pany with  my  brother  on  First-day  morning  to 
Frankford,  having  felt  an  engagement  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  visit  that  meeting;  a  sense  of  the 
declension  of  Friends  in  this  place,  both  in  re- 
spect to  numbers  and  the  life  of  religion,  was  cause 
of  heaviness  of  heart,  but  having  performed  my 
visit  in  faithfulness  according  to  ability,  returned 
with  a  degree  of  peace  to  tBe  evening  meeting  in 
the  city,  which  was  comfortable,  staying  there 
until  the  Fifth-day  of  the  week,  in  which  time  I 
attended  the  usual  meetings,  one  with  the  Ne- 
groes much  to  satisfaction,  and  also  the  meeting 
for  sufferings.  I  got  safe  at  home  on  Seventh-day 
the  fourteenth  of  the  First  month,  having 
travelled  in  this  journey  about  four  hundred  and 
ten  miles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPIRITUAL  ENERGY — AN  EXTRACT. 

There  is  a  spiritual  energy  which  is  mightier 
than  any  violence  of  passion,  yet  is  manifested 
only  in  the  calmness  which  it  diffuses  throughout 
the  character  and  over  the  whole  life,  a  calmness 
which  no  one  mistakes  for  unnatural  or  artificial 
composure,  but  all,  even  the  most  selfish,  behold 


with  admiration,  and  all,  even  the  most  careless 
and  vicious,  wish  they  might  possess  when  their 
trial  comes.  The  soul  is  indeed  deeply  moved, 
but  it  looks  to  God,  and  in  the  Father's  face  sees 
the  justification  of  its  confidence  through  every 
change.  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,"  may  be  its  silent  prayer,  when  it  per- 
ceives the  impending  calamity,  yet  before  the 
blow  has  fallen  it  adds — "  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done."  Come  what  may,  it  cannot  even  sus- 
pect that  there  should  be  forgetfulness  or  error  ; 
and  therefore  it  surrenders  itself  to  the  disposal 
of  a  love  which  is  never  swayed  by  blind  impulses, 
nor  ever  betrayed  into  unwise  measures.  The 
Being  who  afflicts  is  the  Being  in  whom  it  trusts. 
In  its  trouble  it  goes  to  Him  from  whom  trouble 
comes,  for  he  is  "the  God  of  all  comfort,"  and  with 
him  dwell  peace  and  hope.  The  divine  presence 
is,  in  the  fine  language  of  the  prophet,  "  like  a 
serene  heat  when  the  sun  shineth,  like  a  dewy 
cloud  in  the  heat  of  harvest."  Hence  there  are  no 
secret  complaints,  no  half-sceptical  surmisings, 
no  anxious  forebodings,  no  rebellion  of  spirit,  no 
reluctance  of  will.  But  when  most  afflicted,  the 
Christian  is  not  disquieted  in  vain,  since  he  has 
remembered  the  counsel  of  the  Psalmist,  "Hope 
thou  in  God f9  or  if  in  his  extremity  he  should 
be  compelled  to  cry  out,  as  did  the  ancient  ser- 
vant of  God,  "  I  am  feeble  and  sore-broken,  I 
have  roared  by  reason  of  the  disquietness  of  my 
heart,"  yet  he  can  add,  "  Lord,  all  my  desire  is 
before  thee,  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid  from 
thee.  In  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  hope."  Such  is 
the  effect  of  true  religious  faith  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.—  u  Religious  Consolation." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RAMBLES   WITH    THE  YOUNG. 
ESSAY  II. 

In  my  former  essay,  our  observations  were  di- 
rected to  some  of  those  beautiful  objects  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
careful  observer,  in  pursuing  his  enquiries  in 
botanical  research  among  the  lower  forms  of  veg- 
etable life,  met  with  in  most  of  our  fresh-water 
streams,  though  in  some  localities  occurring  in 
much  greater  profusion  than  in  others.  Let  us 
now  visit  some  stagnant  pond  covered  with  a 
green  scum,  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  and 
which  in  its  dried  state  is  often  known  under  the 
name  of  "  silk  weed,"  or  while  floating  in  the 
water,  by  the  more  vulgar  term  of  "  frog 
spittle."  The  accumulation  of  this  substance  in 
any  locality  is  generally  regarded  as  indicative 
of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  the  malaria  sup- 
posed to  abound  in  such  situations.  This  latter 
view  (which  seems  to  be  the  more  popular  idea) 
is,  however,  an  erroneous  supposition ;  for,  by  in- 
spection with  the  microscope  we  find  this  sub- 
stance to  be  a  plant  possessing  a  beautiful  organ- 
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ization,  and  a  little  reflection  should  satisfy  us 
that  it  accomplishes  a  very  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  in  affording  the  means 
of  restoring  to  the  atmosphere  a  healthy  condi- 
tion* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  carbon  which  consti- 
tutes mainly  the  solid  material  of  vegetation,  is 
derived  principally  from  the  air  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  being  constantly  evolved 
during  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, in  water  as  well  as  on  the  land ;  and  being 
itself  very  poisonous,  if  collected  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  must  necessarily  vitiate  the  surrounding 
air.  But  here  we  discover  a  simple  yet  instruc- 
tive process  of  nature  for  checking  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  noxious  gas.  Vegetables  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid,  appropriating  for  their  own 
use  the  carbon  to  form  the  organized  portion  of 
their  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  returning 
the  oxygen  to  the  air,  thus  restoring  the  condi- 
tions essential  for  the  preservation  of  animal 
life.  The  plant  under  notice  multiplies  with 
prodigious  rapidity  in  situations  favorable  for  its 
growth,  wherever  there  is  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  thus  tends  rapidly  to  produce  an 
effect,  the  salutary  and  sanitary  influences  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

On  a  warm  day,  under  the  combined  influences 
of  light  and  heat,  the  disengagement  of  oxygen 
becomes  apparent  in  the  formation  of  the  little 
bubbles  which  become  entangled  among  the 
threads  of  the  plant,  and  being  disturbed,  readily 
make  their  escape.  The  numerous  forms  of  veg- 
etable life  altogether  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  may  have  a  similar  office  to  perform  in  pre 
serving  water  in  its  purity,  as  well  as  in  furnish- 
ing food  for  the  minute  animal  organisms  with 
which  waters  containing  a  vegetation  of  this 
character  always  abound.  Thus  we  discover  a 
beautiful  adaptation  of  means  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  in 
the  economy  of  nature  of  highly  important  ends. 
This  humble  plant  belongs  to  the  Confervoid 
family,  an  extensive  group  presenting  many  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  varieties  or  individual  species. 
They  consist  generally  of  long,  thread-like  fila 
ments,  branched  or  without  ramification,  and 
made  up  of  elongated  cells,  often  constricted  at 
the  divisions,  and  containing  endochrome  (a  term 
applied  to  the  coloring  matter  in  the  cells)  which 
is  distributed  throughout  in  little  masses  or  aggre- 
gated granules,  often  appearing  like  rings  (annu- 
lated)  or  disposed  in  a  spiral  arrangement,  with 
quite  transparent  intervening  spaces.  Several 
distinct  species  may  generally  be  detected  in  the 
same  locality,  and  these  often  differing  widely  in 
their  characters,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  microscopical 
examination. 

In  similar  situations,  and  likewise  in  fdow-run- 
ning  streams,  we  may  observe  patches  of  a  daik 
brown  color,  sometimes  attached  to  stones  form- 


ing a  dense  matting,  and  often  floating  in  irreg- 
ular, unsightly-looking  masses,  and  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye  presenting  no  appearance  of  a  vegeta- 
ble and  nothing  of  an  attractive  character.  The 
microscope,  however,  will  reveal  in  this  substance 
an  exceedingly  interesting  object  that  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  excite  our  admiration.  This  dark  mass, 
instead  of  being  a  thing  devoid  of  life,  is  found 
to  consist  of  innumerable  filamentous  threads, 
destitute  of  branches,  varying  in  size,  enveloped 
by  a  gelatinous  matter,  and  throughout  their 
whole  extent  regularly  annulated,  and  beautifully 
rounded  at  their  extremities.  These  are  vege- 
table forms  of  life,  and  from  the  oscillating  mo- 
tion peculiar  to  all  of  this  class,  they  have  been 
called  Oscillatoria.  If  we  watch  them,  micro- 
scopically and  closely,  we  may  often  observe  them 
to  have  a  slow  motion  forward  for  a  short  distance, 
then  a  backward  movement.  This  animal-like 
motion  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  but  the  structure  of  the  object  is  such  as  to 
admit  no  doubt  of  its  being  truly  vegetable. 
William  H.  Harvey,  author  of  the  standard 
works  on  the  Algae  of  Great  Britain,  the  Algae 
of  Australia,  and  "  Contributions  to  a  History  of 
the  Marine  Algae  of  North  America,"  and  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  for  ac- 
curate researches  in  the  department  of  marine 
and  fresh-water  plants,  in  referring  to  those  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Oscillatoria,  makes  these 
observations  :  "  Species  of  this  genus  are  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  stagnant  water,  and  their 
peculiar  movements  may  be  easily  observed.  If 
a  small  portion  of  the  floating  scum  be  placed  in 
a  cup  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  some  hpurs 
at  rest,  its  edges  will  become  finely  fringed  with 
delicate,  radiating  threads,  which  extend  further 
and  further,  from  hour  to  hour ;  and  if  the  ex- 
periment be  continued  a  day  or  two,  in  warm 
weather,  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  will  be 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  filaments  which  will 
spread  till  stopped  by  the  edges  of  the  cup. 
These  filaments  were  at  first  contained  within  a 
gelatinous  matrix,  and  have  merely  spread  out 
not  grown,  from  it,  bf  means  of  their  peculiar 
movements.  These  movements  are  of  three 
kinds  : — first  there  is  an  oscillating  movement, 
one  end  of  the  thread  remaining  nearly  at  rest, 
while  the  other  sways  from  side  to  side,  some- 
times describing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  a 
single  swing,  Secondly,  the  tip  of  the  filament 
has  a  minute  movement,  bending  from  side  to 
side,  like  the  head  of  a  worm ;  and  thirdly,  there 
is  an  onward  movement,  probably  the  result  of 
the  two  former.  It  is  this  latter  which  causes 
the  filaments  to  radiate  and  spread  out  from  the 
edges  of  the  stratum.  If  a  minute  portion  of 
a  living  Oscillatoria  be  placed  in  water,  under  a 
high  magnifying  power,  all  these  movements  can 
be  seen  without  trouble.  They  vary  in  vividness, 
however,  in  different  species,  some  being  active, 
and  some  sluggish ;  and  also  according  to  the 
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state  of  the  weather,  being  most  rapid  in  warm 
weather." 

Members  of  this  family  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  species  are  met  with  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  damp  situations, 
others  occurring  in  hot  springs  and  even  in  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  ocean,  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  ex- 
tent, microscopic  forms  of  Oscillatoria  are  ob- 
served in  such  vast  profusion  as  to  cause  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  water ;  and  the  remarkable  red 
color  of  the  Red  sea  at  some  seasons  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  species  of  this 
group,  which  is  sometimes  found  abundantly  in 
its  waters.  A  single  plant  of  the  species  first 
referred  to  is  indeed  diminutive  and  quite  im- 
perceptible to  the  unaided  eye.  How  immense 
then  must  be  the  number,  when  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  present  to  our  notice  the  large  black- 
looking  patches  observed  floating  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  water!  The  Oscillatoria  as  well 
as  many  species  of  the  Confervae  may  be  met 
with  during  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer ; 
so  that  at  all  seasons,  the  naturalist,  in  the  pursuit 
of  objects  of  interest  among  the  humble  forms 
of  vegetable  life,  may  find  his  labors  in  the  field 
of  research  abundantly  rewarded,  and  the  objects 
opening  to  his  view  worthy  indeed  of  study  and 
contemplation.  H.  J. 

West  Chester  Pa,  4th  mo.  9th,  1861. 

The  following  tribute  to  our  friend  Jesse 
Kersey,  was  published  soon  after  his  death  in 
the  Village  Record. 

The  view  of  his  character  and  movements, 
from  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society, 
may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  JESSE  KERSEY. 
By  Charles  Miner. 
Mor*e  than  half  a  century  ago,  perhaps  three 
score  years  would  more  accurately  define  the 
time,  there  might  have  been  seen  in  Chester 
County,  sitting  at  the  wheel  in  a  Pottery,  a  lad 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age;  slender,  hale 
and  thoughtful,  he  gave  himself  to  his  task  with 
cheerful  alacrity  and  more  than  ordinary  skill. 
The  mass  of  clay  rose  under  his  plastic  hand  into 
useful  forms,  with  more  than  usual  grace  or  cus- 
tomary finish.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  his  dress  was  neat  and  plain,  even  for 
that  period  of  primitive  simplicity.  With  com- 
panions of  his  own  age  he  was  unaffectedly  cheer- 
ful. In  free  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  day, 
in  playful  wit,  or  in  the  more  sober  examination 
of  subjects  of  deeper  interest,  he  was  always 
ready  to  take  a  modest  part,  and  won  by  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense  upon  the  general  esteem. 
But  on  First  days,  and  those  appropriated  to  meet- 
ings on  week  day's,  there  appeared  about  him  an 
air  of  solemnity  that,  if  not  inspiring  awe,  exci- 


ted a  feeling  in  his  young  associates  nearly  akin 
to  it,  and  kept  them  for  a  time  at  a  respectfnl 
distance.  He  read  much  of  everything  that  fell 
in  his  way.  Books  were  then  comparatively 
scarce,  but  yet  in  the  intelligent  community  in 
which  he  resided  there  were  many  valuable, 
though  limited  collections,  and  he  obtained  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  History  and  the  com- 
monly taught  sciences  of  Geography,  Mathema- 
tics and  Astronomy.  Religious  works — the  Bible, 
from  its  earliest  historical  records — the  Jewish 
dispensation,  so  wild  in  its  romantic  interest,  so 
impressive  in  many  of  its  solemn  ceremonies — 
the  beautiful  Psalms  of  the  monarch-bard — the 
lofty  and  soul-inspiring  writings  of  the  Prophets 
— the  new  dispensation  of  our  Saviour  bursting 
upon  the  benighted  earth,  like  a  flood  of  cheer- 
ing and  guiding  light,  engrossed  his  mind.  And 
while  he  learned  all  that  Seneca  and  Plato,  Locke 
and  Bacon  taught,  the  works  of  Penn  and  Bar- 
clay, the  journal  of  Chalkly  and  other  writers  of 
his  own  profession,  and  the  powerful  and  impres- 
sive sermons  of  Fothergill,  claimed  his  particular 
attention.  At  length,  while  yet  a  very  young 
man,  and  still  in  his  apprenticeship,  he  presented 
hinself  in  meetings  of  business,  making  a  few 
remarks,  always  pertinent  and  modestly  deliver- 
ed. Accustomed  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  he 
advanced  still  further,  and  spoke  briefly  and  ac- 
ceptably in  meetings  for  worship. 

Whether  as  his  wheel  revolved,  his  active  and 
strong  mind  (peculiarly  constituted)  ranged 
abroad  on  the  wings  of  anticipation  and  shadowed 
forth  in  its  futurity  a  Popular  <  Jrator,  the  "  ob- 
served of  all  observers,"  it  is  impossible  to  aver 
with  certainty.  Judging  as  men  of  the  world, 
we  should  say,  Young  Ambition  kindled  her  in- 
spiring fires  in  his  breast  and  told  him  "  within 
you  are  the  elements  of  greatness.  In  silence 
you  have  long  studied  and  weighed  and  reason- 
ed :  Go — the  time  has  come  for  action."  As  a 
Religionist  of  his  own  sect  we  should  have  said 
— "There  is  a  clear  manifestation  of  duty,  and 
thou  art  bound  to  obey  and  not*hide  thy  talents 
under  a  bushel. " 

The  fame  of  this  extraordinagy  young  man 
soon  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  County. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  the  meeting  wasin  the 
city  or  country,  but  the  occasion  was  important, 
and  there  were  congregated  a  large  assemblage — 
many  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  and  elders 
of  Friends'  Society  from  Philadelphia  being 
present.  Differences  of  opinion  on  some  weighty 
matter  prevailed,  and  the  argument  became  ani- 
mated. In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  this  young 
man  arose  and  spoke  to  the  point  with  a  clear- 
ness, a  vigor  and  propriety,  that  delighted  his 
friends  and  surprised  the  whole  auditory.  With 
no  little  display  of  feeling,  an  eminent  member 
from  the  city,  whose  opinions  had  been  success- 
fully controverted,  rose  and  asked — "Is  not  that 
the  Potter-boy  ?" 
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From  that  moment  Jesse  Kersey  stood  forth, 
not  alone  in  the  Assemblies  of  Friends,  but 
throughout  the  community,  as  a  young  man  of 
the  most  promising  talents,  who  was  also  beloved 
for  every  domestic  and  social  virtue. 

He  took  an  extraordinary  lead  for  so  young  a 
man,  though  he  could  yet  hardly  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  mind.  He  is 
represented  by  those  who  then  heard  him,  as 
rising  with  unaffected  solemnity.  At  first  some- 
thing like  embarrassment  seemed  to  impede  ut- 
terance— he  spoke  in  a  very  plain  and  simple 
manner,  unfolding  slowly  but  clearly  the  subject 
which  impressed  his  mind  and  he  purposed  to 
elucidate.  Gathering  confidence  as  he  advanced, 
his  voice  became  full  and  clear,  always  distinct, 
and  often  musically  sweet,  he  would  proceed. 
His  peculiarly  philosophic  mind  seemed  to  de- 
light in  tracing  the  deeper  moral  sentiments 
from  their  elements,  and  associating  the  strong 
principles  of  natural  religion  with  the  Revealed — 
explaining  and  appealing  to  the  light  within  us, 
not  alone  as  a  substantial  and  separate  ground  of 
opinion  and  action,  but  as  correlative,  and  sus- 
taining the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  and  the  New 
Testament.  His  argument  was  always  specious, 
and  frequently  solid.  His  illustrations  were  ap- 
propriate and  often  happy.  His  references  to 
correct  moral  writers  were  in  good  time  and  taste, 
while  Scriptural  quotations,  the  most  apt  and 
beautiful,  showed  his  study,  his  memory,  and 
his  main  reliance.  After  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
of  impressive  didactic  eloquence,  Mr.  Kersey 
would,  as  if  unconsciously,  with  mellowed  voice 
and  softened  enunciation,  slide  into  that  tone  of 
musical  recitative  so  general  in  the  olden  time, 
and  universally  agreeable  to  the  natural  and  un- 
sophisticated ear  and  mind.  This  was  his  ap- 
plication— the  understanding  had  received  its 
lesson.  Now  the  appeal  was  to  the  heart.  The 
upturned  countenances  of  a  vast  multitude — the 
throbbing  breast — the  tearful  eye— the  profound 
stillness  of  the  heart,  unbroken  but  by  a  sob  or 
a  sigh,spoke  of  eloquence  in  its  triumph  complete. 

Taking  the  circuit  of  the  county  and  its  neigh- 
boring meetings,  he  was  followed  by  admiring 
crowds,  and  the  enunciation  that  Jesse  Kersey 
would  be  present,  was  sure  to  attract  a  crowded 
congregation.  "Will  Jesse  Kersey  preach  to- 
day V  "Indeed,  friend,  I  cannot  tell  whether 
he  will  preach.  Is  it  expected  he  will  attend 
meeting?"  Oh;  yes,  he  is  certainly  expected." 
"Then  I'll  surely  be  there."  The  Moralist  and 
the  Philosopher — the  learned  and  the  unlettered 
— the  man  of  books  and  the  man  of  business,  as 
well  as  the  Religious  devotee  of  his  own  sect 
charmed  by  his  pleasing  manner  and  intelligent 
exposition,  heard  and  loved  to  listen.  In  the 
great  and  polished  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
meetings  were  opened  with  cordial  welcome  to 
the  Potter's  boy,  now  in  the  vigor  of  mature  but 


early  manhood.  And  ministers  of  other  sects 
not  unfrequently  attended  his  preaching. 

As  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Friends  had 
vistted  America  from  England,  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  it  might  be  proper  to  reciprocate 
the  kindness,  and  Jesse  Kersey  had  departed  on 
a  religious  visit  to  the  Empire  of  Science,  of 
of  Learning,  of  Eloquence  and  Taste 

The  enterprise  was  a  bold,  we  will  not  say  a 
hazardous  one.  The  English  were  long  and 
habitually  used  to  view  with  microscopic  preju- 
dice the  efforts  of  Americans.  "  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  seemed  to  be  the 
spirit  of  their  opinions.  Led  by  a  sustaining 
sense  of  duty,  he  went  and  entered  at  once  on  the 
field  of  his  ministry. 

Whether  to  the  newness  of  the  scene,  the 
influence  of  the  sea  voyage,  or  the  effect  of  the 
variable  and  humid  climate,  or  to  whatever  cause, 
for  we  have  heard  no  plausible  reason  assigned, 
but  his  efforts  failed. 

Fame  had  sounded  her  clarion  before  him, 
heralding  his  approach.  But  disappointment 
sat  on  every  brow ;  and  as  he  made  the  tour  of 
of  the  different  meetings  throughout  the  land, 
cold  civility  chilled  his  heart,  already  prepared 
to  exclaim  "why  hidest  thou  thy  spirit  from  me  ?" 
Returning  to  London  heavily  oppressed,  he  lin- 
gered. Something  within  him  whispered — 
"Thy  task  is  not  not  yet  accomplished — thy  labor 
is  not  done." 

The  deep  workings  of  his  powerful  mind  no 
man  can  fully  conceive  ;  but  the  next  time  he  ap- 
peared in  public  the  cloud  seemed  to  be  remov- 
ed, the  occulation  was  over,  the  eclipse  was  past, 
the  wheel  turned  rapidly  at  his  command,  and 
the  graceful  vase  rose  in  beautiful  proportions  at 
his  bidding.  He  seemed  to  speak  the  words  of 
life  and  righteousness,  as  if  he  had  borrowed 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  Habakuk,  clothed 
with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  touched  Isaiah's  hal- 
lowed lips  with  fire.  Delighted  and  deeply  af- 
fected crowds  now  gathered  round  him,  and  Jesse 
Kersey,  the  Chester  County  Potter-boy,  made 
the  tour  of  proud  and  polished  England  in  all 
the  triumph  of  victorious  eloquence. 

It  was  late  in  life  when  we  first  heard  him,  but 
he  sustained  the  character  given  of  his  early  ef- 
forts. He  was  an  instructive,  a  sweet,  a  beautiful 
speaker.  To  admiration  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  many  years  intimate  acquaintance  kindled 
a  feeling  in  our  breast  of  strong  and  lasting 
friendship.  To  us  he  seemed  without  guile. 
Rarely  have  we  met  a  man  who  appeared  so 
uniformly  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. A  most  amiable  spirit  of  benevolence 
seemed  ever  to  pervade  his  breast.  The  unhap- 
py division  in  the  Society  of  Friends  came  near 
breaking  his  heart.  He  never  was  the  same  man 
afterwards.  But  he  has  gone  down  to  the  grave 
at  a  good  old  age,  with  the  benedictions  of  thou- 
ands,  and  we  firmly  believe,  without  the  enmity 
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of  one  living  being.  Died,  near  West  Chester, 
aged  about  75  years. 

Departed  Friend  and  faithful  Mentor,  if  it  be 
given  thy  spirit  to  hear  my  voice,  accept  this 
brief  tribute  from  one  who  sincerely  admired 
thy  talents  and  esteemed  thy  virtues. 


SILENCE  IN  NATURE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  instructive  fact 
that  many  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
nature  are  carried  on  in  unbroken  silence.  There 
is  no  rushing  sound  when  the  broad  tide  of  sun- 
light breaks  on  a  dark  world  and  floods  it  with 
light,  as  one  bright  wave  over  another  falls  from 
the  fountain,  millions  of  miles  away.  There  is 
no  creaking  of  axles  or  groaning  of  cumbrous 
machinery  as  the  solid  earth  wheels  on  its  way, 
and  every  planet  and  system  performs  its  revolu- 
tions. The  great  trees  bring  forth  their  boughs 
and  shadow  the  earth  beneath  them — the  plants 
cover  themselves  with  buds,  and  the  buds  burst 
into  flowers ;  but  the  whole  transaction  is  un- 
heard. The  change  from  snow  and  winter  winds 
to  blossoms  and  fruits  and  the  sunshine  of  sum- 
mer is  seen  in  its  slow  development,,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  sound  to  tell  of  the  mighty  transfor- 
mation. The  solemn  chant  of  the  ocean,  as  it 
raises  its  unchanged  and  its  unceasing  voices,  the 
roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  mighty  river,  and 
the,  thunder  of  the  black-browed  storm ;  all  this 
is  the  music  of  nature — a  great  and  swelling 
anthem  of  praise,  breaking  in  on  the  universal 
calm.  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  here.  The 
mightiest  worker  in  the  universe  is  the  most  un- 
obtrusive. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GIFT  OF  TEACHING. 

TAKEN  FROM   THE  "  PRIZE    ESSAY "  OF   J.  STEPHENSON 
ROWNTREE. 

Very  little  allusion  has  been  made  in  any  of 
our  Friendly  periodicals  to  the  "  Prize  Essays" 
on  the  decline  of  Quakerism  in  Great  Britain, 
but  I  have  been  induced  to  read  them  attentively, 
from  their  having  been  selected  from  amongst 
more  than  two  hundred  Essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  adjudicators  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  donor  of  the  prizes. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  author  of  the 
first  Essay  is  often  illiberal,  particularly  in  treat- 
ing of  our  testimonies,  which  circumstance  will, 
I  fear,  prevent  many  readers  from  hearing  him 
out;  but  amongst  much  which  is  distasteful, 
there  is  still  found  something  to  commend,  and 
with  a  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  "  Intelligencer"  to  his  remarks  on  the 
"  Gift  of  Teaching,"  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"  This  gift  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  one  distinct  from  that  of  prophesying,  or 
preaching,  though  not  unfrequently  both  services 


were  entrusted  to  one  individual.  The  gift  of 
teaching  was  specially  connected  with  the  in- 
tellectual faculties ;  that  of  prophesying  with  the 
emotional."  "  George  Fox  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  variety  of  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church  on  His  people,  and  that  all  were  not 
t  apostles/  nor  yet  '  prophets/  Evideuce  also 
remains  to  show  that  he  intended  the  Meetings 
for  Discipline  to  be  opportunities  in  which  the 
gift  of  teaching  might  be  exercised,  as  well  as 
on  other  occasions." 

To  the  neglect  of  this  "  Gift  of  Teaching,"  the 
aulhor  of  the  Essay  ascribes  much  of  the  passive 
religious  condition  of  the  Friends  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  An  examination  into  our  standing  as 
a  Society  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  lead 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  we  also  have  fallen 
into  this  passive  religious  condition,  in  which 
we  are  resting  satisfied,  without  seeking  for  im- 
provement. 

The  Friends  of  Great  Britain  have  at  length 
aroused  themselves  from  their  lethargy,  and  are 
now  endeavoring  to  foster  and  encourage  "  every 
good  word  and  work  in  the  different  departments 
of  religion,  literature  and  science.  We  give 
below  their  arrangements  for  Lectures  and  Essay 
Meetings  for  one  mouth,  with  the  hope  that  some 
of  our  enlightened  Friends  may  be  stimulated  to 
exertions  of  similar  character.  Our  First-day 
schools  are  one  step  toward  the  commencement 
of  a  progress  to  which  we  desire  success.  T. 

Taken  from  *  The  Friend,"  London,  3d  mo.  1st,  1861 . 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  LECTURES  AND  ESSAY  MEETINGS  FOR 
3D  MONTH. 

Bristol  Library  and  Lecture  Association,  3d 
mo.  Qth. — On  the  Christian  Exercise  of  our  Na- 
tural Faculties,  by  W.  C.  Westlake. 

Cork,  3d  mo.  12th. — John  C.  Newsom,  on 
Railway  Communication. 

2Qth. — Samuel  Wright,  on  the  Lower  Forms 
of  Marine  Animals. 

Dublin,  3d  mo.  Qth. — Thomas  Edmondson — 
Does  the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  while 
Governor  General  of  India,  deserve  our  repro- 
bation or  our  respect  ? 

20th.—  James  H.  Woods— Is  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  New  Castle,  with  respect  to  the 
Orangemen  of  Canada,  justifiable  ? 

Dublin  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  3d 
mo.  7th. — Humboldt's  "  Cosmos,"  with  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  by  John  B.  Beale. 

14th. — Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Joshua 
Bewly,  Jr. 

2lst. — Sir  Henry  Havelock,  by  J.  D.  Fisher. 

28th. — William  Penn,  the  Statesman,  Phil- 
anthropist, and  Christian,  by  Samuel  J.  Capper, 
of  Liverpool. 

Birmingham  Friends  Reading  Society,  3d  mo. 
bth. — A  lecture  on  the  present  state  of  Western 
Barbary,  by  Charles  D.  Sturge. 

Leeds,  3d  mo.  12th.— T.  C.  Lindsay— Narra- 
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tive  of  the  Travels  and  religious  labors  of  Robert 
and  Sarah  Lindsay,  in  California,  Oregon,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  &c. 

14th. — Edwin  Galloway — The  greatness  of 
England. 

28th. — Robert  J.  Fowler — Is  there  any  danger 
in  the  progress  of  Philanthropy  in  the  present 
day  ? 

Liverpool  Friends  Institute,  3d  mo.  7th. — 
"  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine/' 
Henry  Wilson,  (Kendal.) 

21  st  and  22d.— The  History  of  the  Rite  of 
Sacrifice,  in  connection  with  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.   John  Ford,  (York.) 

M.  E.  T. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MO.  20, 1861. 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  INTELLIGENCER 
No.  1520  Race  St.  adjoining  Race  St.  Meeting  House. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  country  sub- 
scribers, an  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
Mary  R.  Chandlee,  who  will  act  as  agent  for 
the  publisher  during  the  week  of  our  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting.  She  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive all  outstanding  accounts,  and  to  enter  the 
names  of  new  subscribers — payment  in  advance. 

M.  R.  C.  will  also  have  for  sale  the  collection 
of  books  published  by  the  "  Book  Association  of 
Friends,"  to  which  an  addition  has  recently  been 
made.  The  books  are  mostly  for  children,  and 
we  subjoin  the  list  with  prices  annexed,  for  in- 
formation of  our  Friends  at  a  distance,  who  can 
be  supplied  by  sending  an  order  through  the 
mail,  enclosing  the  needful  amount  for  postage, 
or  express  charges. 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  15  cts.    1.50  per  doz. 

Spiritual  Watchword,  25   "     2.50  " 

Conversations  on  Queries,        25   "      2.50  " 
Treasury  of  Facts  in  6  numbers,  10   u       .50   a  set. 
Essays  by  S.  M.  J.  12   "     1.20  per  doz. 

Juveniles  in  6  varieties,  05   li       .50  " 

Devotional  Poetry  for  children  18  "      1.50  " 
Thomas  Ellwood, 
A  Fable, 
Cards, 


18 

03  " 
02  " 


1.50  " 
.25  « 
•20  " 


Juvenile  Varieties. — "A  collection  of 
books  prepared  by  the  Book  Association  of 
Friends." 

These  little  books,  written  in  a  simple  style, 
are  calculated  to  interest  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  intended — being  mostly  selections  from 


some  interesting  biography,  or  of  those  portions 
of  Scripture  that  would  naturally  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  young. 

The  following  are  the  titles : — The  Good 
Shepherd;  The  Prodigal  Son;  The  Sower; 
Thou  God  Seest  Me  ;  Mary  Dyer  ;  James  Par- 
nell;  A  Fable  on  Faith ;  The  Story  of  Thomas 
Elwood. 

The  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Happiness 
is  declined. 

Married,  On  the  21st  of  3d  mo.,  1861,  at  the  house 
of  H  W.  Spencer,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Washington  Davis,  of  Indiana,  to 
Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Louisa  Garretson, 
the  former  deceased,  the  latter  of  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa., 
formerly  of  Adams  Co. 


Died,  On  the  14th  inst.,  William  W.  Moore,  in  the 
?5th  year  of  his  age,  a  valued  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Spruce 
street. 

This  dear  friend  has  for  the  last  seven  years  con- 
ducted the  publishing  department  of  "  Friends'  In- 
telligencer," and  was  extensively  known  throughout 
the  Society  as  a  man  of  a  meek  and  loving  spirit. 
During  a  painful  illness  of  many  weeks  duration,  he 
often  expressed  a  desire  to  "go  home,"  and  also  that 
his  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end,  which  was 
mercifully  granted,  and  he  closed  in  peace. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  Spruce  street  Meeting 
House,  and,  after,  a  solemn  meeting,  they  were  ac- 
companied by  relatives  and  a  few  Friends  to  Fair  Hill 
burial  ground,  on  3d  day  afternoon,  the  16th  inst. 

 ,  Fourth  mo.  3d.,  1861,  Anne  Clark,  wife  of 

William  Clark,  of  Farmington,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  a  member  and  elder  of  Farmington 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  63  years  and  3  months. 

 -(  In  Flushing,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Silas  Hicks,  in 

the  84th  year  of  his  age, 

Something  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  decease 
of  our  beloved  friend  is  due  to  his  memory.  He  was 
paralyzed  for  many  years,  the  latter  part  of  which 
he  passed  through  much  bodily  weakness,  yet  he  was 
remarkably  sweet  and  tender  in  spirit,  patiently  bear- 
ing his  affliction  and  fully  resigned  to  quit  mortality, 
frequently  remarking  that  he  "  longed  to  be  at  rest." 
His  conversation  was  innocently  cheerful  and  in- 
structive, for  he  was  *a  man  of  a  weighty  spirit,  a 
reprover  of  evil  doings,  but  tender  to  the  contrite  and 
humble.  A  short  time  before  his  close,  his  mental 
powers  were  reduced  to  great  weakness,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  love  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-man  con- 
tinued with,  him  to  the  end.  While  health  permitted, 
he  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meetings, 
(evincing  a  great  desire  to  attend  them,  even  after  he 
was  confined  to  the  house.)  He  occupied  the  station 
of  an  Overseer  for  many  years,  and  long  will  his 
memory  be  cherished,  clothed  as  his  spirit  was  with 
the  Christian's  garb  of  sweetness  and  love.  He  per- 
sued  a  mercantile  life  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for 
many  years,  and  at  length  retired  from  business,  and 
sought  a  retreat  in  the  country,  where  he  passed  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  departed  without 
sigh  or  groan,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  and  gentle 
slumber;  and  on  the  following  Third- day  afternoon  his 
remains  were  taken  to  the  meeting-house,  where  a  large 
and  solemn  meeting  was  held,  w  hich  was  owned  by  Him 
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whose  presence  is  the  life  of  our  meetings.  May  we 
be  incited  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  that  we  may  be 
partakers  of  that  incorruptible  inheritance,  which  is 
reserved  for  the  righteous,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Flushing,  Uh  mo.,  1861.  E. 


Correspondence  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  annual  examinations  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Oswego  closed  this  week.  Having  attended  a 
portion  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
workings  of  a  new  system  of  primary  instruction 
which  has  been  in  use  here  during  the  past  year, 
it  affords  me  pleasure  to  communicate  through 
your  columns  a  brief  description  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  system,  and  of  its  successful  opera- 
tions here. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Junior, 
Senior,  and  High,  with  twelve  Primaries,  four 
Juniors,  two  Seniors,  and  one  High  School.  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  as  attending  all  of 
them  during  the  year  is  about  4,000.  The  en- 
tire amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  teachers'  wages,  salary  of  Superin- 
tendent, repairs  of  school-houses,  library,  ap- 
paratus, and  all  other  expenses,  is  about  $29,000 
a  year,  making  the  average  cost  of  the  education 
of  each  pupil  registered  about  $7.25. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  called  A,  B,  and  C.  Each  class  occupies 
a  separate  room,  and  remains  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher  for  a  year.  On  entering  school  the 
children  are  placed  in  the  C  class;  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  these  are  examined  and  promoted 
to  the  B  class,  where  they  remain  another  year, 
when  they  are  again  examined,  and  promoted  to 
the  A  class.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year  an- 
other examination  takes  place,  when  those  who 
are  qualified  are  promoted  from  the  A  class  to  the 
Junior  School. 

These  Primary  Schools  are  attracting  much 
attention  from  educators  in  different  parts  of  our 
country,  on  account  of  the  new  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  carried  out  in  them.  It  is  a  system- 
.  atic  course  of  graduated  "  Object  Lessons,"  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Home  and  Colonial 
Training  School"  of  London. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  children  to  read, 
which  is  well  done,  they  are  taught  form,  the 

|  elementary  steps  of  geometry,  by  comparing, 
matching,  drawing,  and  learning  the  names  of 
pieces  of  wood  cut  in  shape  of  squares,  rhombs, 
triangles,  circles,  cylinders,  cubes,  &c.  They 
learn  size  by  measuring  with  a  rule,  or  tape, 
lines  drawn  on  the  black-board,  or  sticks,  strings, 
length  and  width  of  the  room.  They  are  first 
required  to  measure  all  objects  with  the  eye,  then 
apply  the  rule  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
eye-measurement. 

Each  school  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  scales 

|  and  weights.  The  pupils  are  required  to  lift  and 
guess  at  the  weight  of  books,  small  bags  of  peb- 


bles, beans,  shot,  cubes  of  lead  and  iron,  and  then 
to  weigh  them.  The  accuracy  with  which  those 
thus  trained  will  judge  of  the  weight  of  objects 
is  astonishing. 

The  children  are  taught  the  first  ideas  of  num- 
ber in  ckwsses  of  twenty  or  thirty,  by  each  hand- 
ling and  counting  beans  and  pebbles,  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing  with  them. 
These  objects  are  arranged  on  a  shelf  across  one 
side  of  the  room. 

Color  is  taught  by  means  of  worsteds,  colored 
cards,  and  other  objects,  by  matching  those  that 
are  alike,  and  learning  their  names.  They  also 
show  how  other  colors  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  the  three  primary  ones — red,  yellow,  and 
blue. 

They  are  taught  to  point  out,  name,  and  tell 
the  use  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body, 
as  a  step  preparatory  to  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology. They  are  taught  the  first  ideas  of  geog- 
raphy by  learning  to  observe  and  describe  the 
location  of  objects  in  and  about  the  school  room, 
proceeding  gradually  to  the  streets  and  principal 
buildings  of  the  city,  and  thence  to  the  towns  of 
the  country. 

Animals,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects,  or 
colored  pictures  of  them,  are  shown,  and  the 
children  led  to  observe  their  differences,  while 
the  teacher  gradually  adds  descriptions  of  their 
habits,  thus  enkindling  a  love  for  the  study  of 
nature.  A  knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers  is 
taught  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  important  that  the  principles  of  this  ele- 
mentary training  in  these  different  departments 
of  knowledge,  be  understood.  These  several 
lessons  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  children  to  .see,  observe,  and  think,  for 
mental  developement.  The  idea  of  imparting 
instruction  on  theee  several  subjects  is  a  second- 
ary consideration ;  hence  very  little  importance 
is  placed  on  the  ability  of  the  children  to  me- 
morize words,  repeat  tables,  &c,  but  a  great  deal 
on  training  them  to  observe  and  describe,  thus 
calling  out  and  developing  their  own  powers  in  a 
natural  way. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  to  show  the  object, 
and  require  the  children  to  tell  everything  that 
they  can  learn  about  it  by  seeing  and  feeling  it; 
then  to  gradually  lead  them  by  questions  and  de- 
scriptions to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
object  than  can  be  learned  by  merely  seeing  and 
handling  it.  By  this  process  the  powers  of  the 
child's  mind  are  developed  so  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  becomes  a  habit  which  affords 
it  pleasure. 

Ononeed  not  long  observe  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  training  upon  the  children  to  decide  up- 
on its  superiority  over  the  common  practice  of 
filling  the  memory  with  words,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  things.  It  begins  just  where  Nature 
begins  to  teach  the  child,  with  things,  going  from 
them  to  words  as  the  symbols  of  things  j  where- 
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as  our  common  modes  of  teaching  reverse  Na- 
ture's plan,  and  attempt  to  teach  the  knowledge 
of  things  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  words. 
Any  one  may  readily  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  by  recalling  how  much 
more  complete  his  own  knowledge  is  of  those  ob- 
jects which  he  has  seen,  than  it  is  of  what  he 
has  only  read  about. 

Some  idea  of  the  appreciation  of  these  primary 
schools  by  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
them  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  many 
have  requested  that  their  children  might  remain 
in  the  primary  schools  another  year,  that  they 
may  receive  a  more  thorough  course  of  object 
training.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  same  system 
of  training  is  to  be  extended  into  the  junior 
schools.  In  order  to  obtain  teachers  qualified 
for  carrying  out  the  plan  thoroughly,  a  training 
teacher  has  been  engaged  from  the  "  Home  and 
Colonial  Training  School,"  to  come  here  and 
take  charge  of  a  model  training  school  to  be  open- 
ed this  Spring.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  indicates  the  noble  enterprise 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city. 


Gutenberg's  first  printing  press. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  kind  permission  of 
the  writer  to  insert  the  following  account  of  the 
above  press.  It  has  already  appeared  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  but  will,  we  believe,  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers. 

When  at  Mayence  a  few  months  since,  I  visited 
the  house  in  which  Gutenberg  first  exercised 
his  newly  discovered  art  of  printing.  The  pres- 
ent occupier  is  a  wine-merchant,  who  obligingly 
showed  me  everything  which  now  remains  con- 
nected with  the  inventor;  and  as  it  may  not  be 
known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  part  of  his 
first  printing-press  has  been  found  in  that  house, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  short  account  of 
this  precious  relic,  and  the  situation  in  which  it 
has  so  long  remained. 

The  house  has  been  much  altered  since  the 
time  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  level  of  the  street 
has  been  raised  several  feet,  so  that  what  is  now 
the  cellar  was  then  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. In  1857,  Mr.  Borzner  (the  late  proprie- 
tor), in  excavating  underneath  his  house,  dis- 
covered the  walls  which  had  formed  the  original 
cellars,  and  on  removing  some  of  these,  he  found 
a  recess  or  closet,  in  which  were  the  remains  of 
the  press  and  some  other  materials.  I  visited 
the  place  in  which  it  was  discovered.  The  room 
had  evidently  been  whitewashed  and  furnished 
with  windows.  The  principal  piece  of  thf  press 
was  the  top  cross-beam,  in  which  worked  the  up- 
rightscrew.  It  was  made  of  oak,  and  was  provided 
with  the  necessary  hole  in  the  centre,  in  which 
the  screw  thread  is  still  visible.  It  is  about  3 
'feet  4  inches  long,  and  upon  one  side  is  deeply 
cut  the  following  inscription  :  "  j.  mcdxli.  G." 


This  occupies  the  whole  space,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  unusual  mode  of  expressing  400 
by  cd  was  adopted  because  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  cccc.  The  J  and  g  are  the 
initials  of  the  printer.  The  fragment  is  now 
preserved  in  a  glass  case,  and  is  represented  in 
our  wood  engraving. 


With  it  were  found  some  other  pieces  of  wood, 
supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  the  press,  a  few 
stone  mulls,  used  no  doubt  for  grinding  the  ink, 
and  four  coins,  one  of  each  of  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus, Trajan,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  one 
illegible. 

Gutenberg,  on  his  return  from  Strasburg  about 
the  year  1445,  settled  in  a  portion  of  the  house 
of  his  paternal  uncle,  John  Geinsfleish,  the  Ho- 
tel du  Jungen,  where  he  erected  his  press;  and 
from  the  date  on  the  beam  it  must  have  been 
used  in  Strasburg,  where  Gutenberg  resided  in 
1441,  in  the  production  of  prints  from  wood 
blocks,  which  he  is  known  to  have  executed  in 
that  town.  The  locality  in  which  the  discovery 
was  made  confirms  the  opinion  generally  held, 
that  he  worked  in  secret,  in  order  that  the  inven- 
tion might  not  become  public.  John  Sehoeffer, 
the  eldest  son  .of  Peter  Sehoeffer,  at  the  end  of 
a  work  which  he  printed  in  1515,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  invention  of  printing,  says : — 

"  That  John  Fust  and  Peter  Schosffer  kept 
the  secret,  binding  with  an  oath  all  their  assist- 
ants and  servants  on  no  account  to  reveal  it, 
which  art  was  afterwards  spread  abroad  in  differ- 
ent lands  in  the  year  1462*  by  the  same  assis- 
tants." f 

As  so  many  years  elapsed  from  1411,  the  date 
on  the  press,  to  the  year  1450,  when  Gutenberg 
began  to  print,  without  any  result  of  his  labors 
being  known  to  us,  the  following  passage  from 
the  Cologne  Chronicle,  printed  in  1499.  may,  to 
some  extent,  serve  as  an  explanation,  and  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Zell,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  workmen  either  in  the  office  of 
Gutenberg  or  in  that  of  Fust  and  Sehoeffer,: — 

"  The  most  worthy  art  of  printing  was  first 
discovered  in  Germany,  at  Mayence  on  the  Rhine, 
and  was  a  great  honor  for  the  German  nation. 
This  took  place  from  1440  to  1450,  during  which 
time  the  art  was  perfected  and  what  belongs  to 
it.  But  in  the  year  which  is  called  1450,  a  gol- 
den year  (i.  e.  a  jubilee  year)  they  began  to  print, 
and  the  first  book  printed  was  the  Bible,  and  it 

*  In  1462,  Mayence  was  taken  by  Adolphe  of  Nas- 
sau, and  Fust's  printing-office  destroyed,  and  during 
this  commotion  the  workmen  went  to  Rome,  Cologne, 
Basle,  Strasburg,  &c. 

■j*  Ereviarum,  Historice,  Francorum,  Mayence,  1515. 
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was  printed  in  a  thick  letter,  which  is  the  letter 
now  printed  in  missal  books."  ..."  The 
first  discoverer  of  printing  was  a  citizen  of  May- 
ence,  and*his  name  was  John  Gutenberg."    .  . 

.  "  The  commencement  and  progress  of  the 
said  art  was  related  to  me  by  Master  Ulrich  Zell, 
printer  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1499,  through 
whom  the  art  was  first  brought  to  Cologne." 

,  .  "  There  are  also  fanciful  people  who 
say  that  books  were  printed  before,  but  this  is  not 
true,  for  in  no  country  are  books  to  be  found 
printed  before  that  time."  * 

The  discovery  of  the  press,  and  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  found,  are  additional  proofs  that 
Mayence  was  the  birth-place  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  that  the  honor,  of  the  invention  belongs 
to  John  Geinsfleish  Gutenberg. 

Francis  Fry. 
Cotham,  Bristol,  England  First  Month,  1861. 


Selected. 
HEARTY  SUPPERS. 

Eating  heartily  in  an  exhausted,  or  even  in  a 
greatly  debilitated  bodily  condition,  is  danger- 
ous at  any  hour.  Many  a  man  has  fallen  apoplec- 
tic at  the  close  of  a  hearty  dinner;  but  the 
danger  is  greatly  increased  by  going  to  bed  soon 
after;  for  the  weight  of  the  meal,  a  pound  or 
two,  rests  steadily  on  the  great  veins  of  the-  body, 
arrests  the  flow  of  the  blood,  as  a  continuous 
pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  hose  pipe  will  more  or 
less  completely  stop  the  flow  of  water  along  it. 
This  arrestment  causes  a  damming  up  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  at  length  can- 
not longer  bear  the  distention,  and  burst,  causing 
effusion  there,  which  is  instant,  sometimes,  and 
is  certain  death  always. 

There  is  scarcely  a  reader,  of  middle  life, 
who  has  not  more  than  once  been  nearer  death 
than  he  imagined,  from  this  very  cause.  A  man 
feels  in  his  sleep  as  if  some  terrible  calamity  was 
impending,  some  horrible  beast  after  him,  or 
some  fearful  flood  is  about  to  overwhelm  him ; 
but  spite  of  every  effort,  he  cannot  remove  him- 
self sufficiently  fast;  the  enemy  behind  is  in- 
creasing upon  him  ;  and  at  length,  in  an  agony 
of  sweat,  he  is  able  by  a  desperate  effort  to  set 
the  stream  of  life  in  motion  by  uttering  some 
sound,  fearful  to  be  heard,  or  only  saves  himself 
from  falling  into  some  fathomless  abyss,  by  a 
convulsive  and  desperate  effort.  In  cases  where 
there  is  no  power  to  cry  out,  or  no  effort  can  be 
made,  the  person  is  overtaken,  or  falls  and  dies ! 
Eating  a  hearty  meal  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is 
like  giving  a  laboring  man  a  full  day's  work  to 
do,  just  as  night  sets  in,  although  he  has  been 
toiling  all  day.  The  whole  body  is  fatigued 
when  night  comes,  the  stomach  takes  its  due 
share,  and  to  eat  heartily  at  supper,  and  then  go 

*  Cologne  Chronicle,  Koelhoff,  1499,  p.  311. 


to  bed,  is  giving  all  the  other  portions  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  repose,  while  the  stomach  has 
thrown  upon  it  five  hours  more  of  additional 
labor,  after  having  already  worked  four  or  five 
hours  to  dispose  of  breakfast,  and  a  still  longer 
time  for  dinner.  This  ten  or  twelve  hours  of 
almost  incessant  labor  has  nearly  exhausted  its 
power ;  it  cannot  promptly  digest  another  full 
meal,  but  labors  at  it  for  long  hours  together, 
like  an  exhausted  galley  slave  at  a  newly  im- 
posed task.  The  result  is,  that,  by  the  un- 
natural length  of  time  in  which  the  food  is  kept 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  exhausted  organ  manages  it,  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  acid ;  this  generates  wind  ; 
this  distends  the  stomach ;  this  presses  itself  up 
against  the  more  yielding  lungs,  confining  them 
to  a  more  diminished  space ;  hence,  every  breath 
taken  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system, 
the  blood  becomes  foul,  black,  and  thick,  refuses 
to  flow,  and  the  man  dies ;  or,  in  delirium  or 
fright,  leaps  from  a  window  or  commits  suicide, 
as  did  Hugh  Miller,  and  multitudes  of  others, as 
to  whom  the  coroner's  jury  has  returned  the  non- 
committal verdict,  "Died  from  causes  unknown," 
if  not  more  impiously  stating,  "Died  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God." 

Let  any  reader  who  follows  inactive  life  for 
the  most  part,  try  the  experiment  for  a  week,  of 
eating  absolutely  nothing  after  a  two  o'clock 
dinner,  and  see  if  a  sounder  sleep  and  a  more 
vigorous  appetite  for  breakfast  and  a  hearty  din- 
ner are  not  the  pleasurable  results,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  happy  deliverance  from  that  disagreeable 
fullness,  weight,  oppression,  or  acidity,  which 
attends  over  eating.  The  greater  renovation 
and  vivacity  which  a  long,  delicious,  and  con- 
nected sleep  imparts,  both  to  mind  and  body, 
will  of  themselves  more  than  compensate  for  the 
certainly  short  and  rather  dubious  pleasure  of 
eating  a  supper  with  no  special  relish. 


A  COMET  AND  A  PANIC. 

In  the  year  1712,  Whiston  predicted  that  the 
comet  would  appear  on  Wednesday,  14th  Octo- 
ber, at  five  minutes  after  five  in  the  morning, 
and  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  Friday  following.  His  reputation  was 
high,  and  the  comet  appeared.  A  number  of 
persons  <,ot  into  boats  and  barges  on  the  Thames, 
thinking  the  water  the  safest  place.  South  Sea 
and  India  stock  fell.  A  captain  of  a  Dutch 
ship  threw  all  his  powder  into  the  river,  that  the 
ship  might  not  be  endangered.  At  noon,  after 
the  comet  had  appeared,  it  is  said  that  more  than 
one  hundred  clergymen  were  ferried  over  to 
Lambeth,  to  request  that  proper  prayers  might 
be  prepared,  there  being  none  in  the  church 
service.  People  believed  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment was  at  hand,  and  some  actrd  on  this  belief 
more  as  if  some  temporary  evil  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected.  There  was  a  prodigious  run  to  the 
Bank,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  at  that  time 
the  head  director,  issued  orders  to  all  the  fire 
officers  in  London,  requiring  them  to  keep  a 
good  look-out,  and  have  a  particular  eye  upon 
the  Bank  of  England.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a 
panic. 

TONGUES. 

BY  A.  D.  T.  M. 

And  evert/  man  heard  them  in  his  own  language. 

Earth  speaks  to  us!    Her  seasons,  as  they  roll, 

Give  noble  titterings, 
And  inward  bear  sweet  influence  o'er  the  soul, — 

Summers  and  Springs ! 

Life  hath  its  lessons, — fervent  love,  and  losing, 

Rapture  and  pain, 
Wait  on  the  leaf  that  turns  not  at  our  choosing, 

Nor  turns  in  vain. 

And  every  earnest  spirit  finds  a  tongue, 

A  mystic  tone 
Out  on  an  air  of  mingled  echoes  flung, 

Seeking  its  own. 

God  speaketh !    He  hath  left  beyond  the  sky 

His  awful  crown, 
And,  wearing  lesser  robes  of  majesty, 

To  earth  comes  down. 

Take  heed  how  ye  shall  hear,— in  gratitude, 

Coldness,  or  scorn, — 
Since  to  each  soul  that  tongue  is  understood, 

Wherein  'tis  born. 

Art  thou  alive  to  things  of  sense  alone  ? 

Then  shalt  thou  hear 
Naught  else,  though  heaven  and  earth  their  thunder 
tone 

Shout  in  thine  ear. 

Dost  reverent  wajt  and  listen  for  the  teaching 

From  all  things  given  ? 
Then  dost  thine  attitude  of  pure  beseeching 

Lift  thee  to  heaven  ! 

A  voice  shall  one  day  utter  weal  or  woe 

To  souls  of  men, 
And  "  each  in  his  own  language,"  learned  below, 

Must  hear  it  then  ! 


NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE." 

<e  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  little  opening  flower  transported  cries, — 
"Not  to  myself  alone  I  bud  or  bloom; 
With  fragrant  breath  the  breezes  I  perfume, 
And  gladden  all  things  with  my  rainbow  dyes. 
The  bee  comes  sipping,  every  eventide, 

His  dainty  fill ; 
The  butterfly  within  ray  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill." 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast, — 
"Not  to  myself  alone,  I  rise  and  set; 
I  write  upon  night's  coronal  of  jet 
His  power  and  skill,  who  formed  our  myriad  host 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  open  gate, 

I  gem  the  sky, 
That  man  might  ne'er  forget,  in  every  fate, 
His  home  on  high." 


"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  heavy  laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum,^ 
"Not  to  myself  alone,  from  flower  to  flower, 
I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden  and  the  bower, 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening,  weary  come ; 
For  man,  for  man,  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

With  busy  care, 
Content  if  I  repay  my  ceaseless  toil 
With  scanty  share." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinions  sings, — 
"  Not  to  myself  alone,  I  raise  my  song  ; 
I  cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings  ; 
I  bid  the  hymnless  churl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore; 
I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn, 
And  sing  and  soar." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way, — 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  [  sparkling  glide  ; 
I  scatter  health  and  life  on  every  side, 
And  strew  the  fields  with  herbs  and  flowers  gay, 
I  sing  unto  the  common,  bleak  and  bare, 

My  gladsome  tune  ; 
I  sweeten  and  refresh  the  languid  air, 
In  droughty  June." 

"  Not  to  myself  alone  " — 
Oh,  man !  forget  not  thou  earth's  honored  priest, 
Its  tongue,  its  soul,  its  life,  its  pulse,  its  heart, 
In  earth's  great  chorus,  to  sustain  thy  part ! 
Chiefest  of  guests,  at  Love's  ungrudging  feast, 
Play  not  the  niggard  ;  spurn  thy  native  clod, 

And  self  disown  ; 
Live  to  thy  neighbor;  live  unto  thy  God, 
Not  to  thyself  alone  ! 


TOO  MUCH  MONEY. 


Said  a  friend  to  me  on  a  recent  occasion,  "  I 
never  saw  but  one  man  in  my  life  who  acknow- 
ledged he  had  quite  as  much  money  as  he  knew 
how  to  dispose  of.  I  had  called  at  his  house  one 
day,  when  a  gentleman  present  urged  him  to  a 
scheme  by  which  he  might  realized  a  large  profit. 
"  You  are  right/ '  said  he,  "as  regards  the  prob- 
able success  of  the  speculation,  but  I  shall  not 
embark  in  it ;  I  have  too  much  money  now." 
This  uncommon  remark  struck  me  very  forcibly ; 
and  after  the  gentleman  had  retired,  I  asked  Mr. 
P.  to  explain.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  u  I  would  not  cross 
the  street  to  gain  thousands ;  I  should  be  a  hap- 
pier man  if  my  income  was  less.  I  am  old,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  whatever  I  possess  will  avail  me 
naught.  My  daughters  are  dead,  I  have  three 
sons  upon  whom  I  look  with  a  father's  pride. 
My  own  education  had  been  neglected  ;  my  for- 
tune was  gained  by  honest  labor  and  careful 
economy ;  I  had  no  time  to  study,  but  I  had  re- 
solved that  my  sons  should  have  every  advantage. 
Each  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  fine 
classical  education,  and  then  I  gave  them  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  The  eldest  would  be  a 
physician;  the  second  chose  the  law;  the  third 
resolved  to  follow  my  footsteps  as  a  merchant. 

"  This  was  very  well.  I  was  proud  of  my  sons, 
and  hoped  that  one  day  I  might  see  tjiem  dis- 
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tinguished,  or  at  least  of  use  to  their  fellow  men. 
I  had  spared  no  expense  in  their  training;  they 
had  never  wanted  money,  for  I  gave  each  a 
liberal  allowance.  Never  had  men  fairer  pros- 
I  pects  of  becoming  honored  and  respected ;  but 
look  at  the  result.  The  physician  has  no  patient; 
the  lawyer  has  not  a  single  client,  and  the  mer- 
chant is  above  visiting  his  counting-house.  In 
vain  I  urge  them  to  be  more  industrious.  What 
is  the  reply  ?  *  There  is  no  use  in  it,  father ;  we 
shall  never  want  for  money ;  we  know  you  have 
enough  for  us  all/  So  look  at  my  disappoint- 
ment. Instead  of  being  active,  energetic  mem- 
bers of  society,  my  sons  are  but  idlers — men  of 
fashion  and  display.  True,  they  have  but  few 
vices — perhaps  not  so  many  as  their  associates, 
they  have  never  done  anything  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  my  name,  but  I  had  expected  them  to  add 
to  the  little  reputation  I  may  have  gained.  It 
is  not  the  money  I  care  for ;  as  my  sons  say,  I 
have  enough  for  all.  But  let  the  physician  at- 
tend the  poor,  and  the  lawyer  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  those  who  have  been  paying  the  enor- 
mous fees  now  required  by  the  members  of  the 
bar.  The  merchant  may  not  need  the  reward  of 
his  labors,  but  there  are  a  thousand  benevolent 
institutions,  to  the  support  of  which  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  him  contribute.  They 
would  at  least  be  useful,  each  in  his  vocation,  to 
those  around  them ;  now  selfish  amusement  is 
their  only  aim.  This  is  the  burden  upon  my 
heart,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  remark  you  heard. 
Had  they  been  obliged  to  struggle  against  diffi- 
culties to  gain  their  professions,  and  were  they 
now  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  a  sup- 
port, my  sons  would  have  gained  honor  for 
themselves  and  me." 

This  is  the  experience  of  many  a  wealthy 
parent,  though  all  do  not  grieve  at  the  result. 
It  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
"  Nothing  can  be  expected  of  rich  men's  sons  ;" 
and  in  looking  about  us  at  the  distinguished  men 
of  our  own  day,  how  few  do  we  find  who  have 
been  nursed  into  greatness  ! 

The  farmer's  son  studies  at  intervals  snatched 
from  active  labor;  he  gains  the  rudiments  of  a 
thorough  education  from  well  thumbed  books, 
which  he  cons  over  by  the  floating  flame  of  a 
winter's  fire,  or  the  misty  light  of  the  gray  dawn. 
His  task  is  rendered  doubly  hard,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  without  an  instructor,  and  must  solve  the 
most  difficult  problems,  and  unravel  the  most 
intricate  truths,  simply  by  his  own  persever- 
ing efforts.  At  length  his  task  is  in  a  measure 
accomplished — the  first  step  is  gained — but  a 
new  difficulty  arises.  He  is  without  means,  and 
must  serve  a  long  and  tiresome  apprenticeship 
as  a  teacher,  a  clerk,  and  often  the  two  combined, 
ere  he  can  save  enough  to  enter  college.  Three 
or  four  years  of  close  study,  with  the  most  rigid 
economy,  brings  him  to  the  threshold  of  active 
life,  and,  should  he  choose  a  profession,  the  same 


scene  must  be  in  part  enacted,  ere  his  object  is 
accomplished. 

Mark  well  the  contrast.  Which  man,  think 
you,  is  best  fitted  to  succeed  ?  Surely  not  he 
who  has  been  cradled  in  luxury  and  bribed  along 
the  path  of  knowledge !  No,  rather  would  we 
trust  the  self  made  man,  who  has  mastered  diffi- 
culties under  which  one  less  resolved  would  have 
fallen ;  and  though  the  one  may  be  favored  by 
position,  connection  and  ample  means,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  other  will  look  back  upon  him 
whom  he  has  far  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life. 


FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE-GROUND. 

Transplanting  is  the  uppermost  idea  at  this 
season, — deciduous  trees  at  the  North,  and  ever- 
green at  points  more  South.  If  the  roots  of  the 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  appear  dry,  puddle  them 
before  planting.  This  is  done  by  making  a  hole  in 
a  clayey  or  stiff  piece  of  ground,  filling  it  with 
water,  mixing  in  a  little  cow-dung  or  other  de- 
cayed manure,  and  stirring  up  together  into  a  thin 
mortar,  into  which  plunge  the  roots,  so  as  to  coat 
them  with  the  mixture.  If  the  tops  appear 
shrivelled,  prune  in  the  branches  severely,  the 
more  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  losing  the 
tree.  It  is  well  to  prune  all  trees  a  little  at  trans- 
planting. Plant  only  when  the  soil  is  dry  and 
the  weather  calm.  Pack  soil  well  in  between 
the  forks  of  the  roots  with  a  stick  or  the  fingers, 
and  tramp  in  hard  and  firm.  If  the  soil  is  as  dry 
as  it  should  be,  tramping  well  acts  like  a  roller, 
and  crushes  the  soil  into  fine  particles,  which 
does  not  dry  up  like  soil  tramped  when  wet,  which 
thereby  becomes  consolidated,  rather  than  dis- 
integrated. 

Suiting  soil  to  trees  is  an  important  element 
in  success.  Where  quick  growth  is  desired,  it 
"  pays"  well  to  improve  the  soil.  A  tree  that 
will  grow  but  one  foot  in  a  poor  and  thin  soil, 
will  often  grow  five  in  a  deep  and  rich  one.  Sub- 
soiling  and  manuring,  and  then  choosing  young, 
thrifty,  and  vigorous  trees,  is  the  way  to  get  "  big 
trees"  in  a  very  little  time.  We  measured  a 
tree,  a  few  days  ago,  which  was  a  seed  five  years 
since,  that  had  been  thus  treated,  and  found  it 
25  feet  high,  1  foot  8  inches  in  girth,  3  feet  from 
the  ground. 

All  trees  do  better  in  a  deep,  rich  soil ;  but 
for  dry  places,  some  will  not  do  at  all  well. 
Amongst  evergreens,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  pines 
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will  do  well  in  dryer  soils  than  others,  the  spruces 
in  intermediate  places,  and  the  firs  in  more  damp 
and  sheltered  spots.  The  firs  will  not,  any  of 
them,  do  in  dry  soils.  The  Balsam  Fir,  particu- 
larly, is  a  miserable  object  in  a  dry  and  exposed 
place,  while  in  moist  and  sheltered  spots  it  is 
one  of  the  most  happy  looking  evergreens  we 
have. 

Many  evergreen  shrubs  supposed  to  be  difficult 
of  culture,  are  easily  grown  in  a  deep  and  cool 
soil.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  &c,  do  well 
where  these  conditions  of  growth  are  attended  to. 
The  former  is  supposed  to  do  best  in  the  shade ; 
but  it  does  better  in  the  full  sun  in  a  good  and 
proper  soil,  than  in  the  shade  in  a  dry  spot.  The 
fact  that  they  grow  amongst  rocks  on  hillsides 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  like  a  dry  soil ; 
but  our  experience  in  their  native  localities  proves 
that  the  coolest  spots  on  a  hot  summer's  day  is 
where  these  plants  are  found. 

In  all  large  gardens  a  small  piece  should  be  set 
apart  for  a  nursery,  where  the  commoner  things 
can  be  grown,  both  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
watch  cutting  growth,  and  to  supply  occasional 
wants  and  deficiencies  about  the  premises.  The 
only  fear  in  such  practice  is,  that  the  disinclina- 
tion to  throw  away  or  destroy  what  may  not  be 
Wanted,  leads  the  owner  gradually  to  view  what 
should  be  his  pets  as  objects  of  commercial  in- 
terest ;  and  when  that  feeling  arises,  half  the 
pleasure  of  pure  horticulture  departs.  Cuttings 
of  most  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  root  well  if 
taken  off  just  before  they  begin  to  shoot,  and  in- 
serted full  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  a  border 
of  rich,  light  soil,  prepared  in  a  partially  shaded 
place  for  them. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  hardy  ornamental  trees 
will  graft  on  kindred  species,  so  that  when  any 
kind  proves  objectionable,  others  more  'favored 
may  be  grafted  on  them,  and  a  change  thus  be 
effected  without  much  labor  and  time.  Several 
kinds  may  also  be  grafted  on  one  tree,  and  thus 
interesting  combinations  be  made  on  the  same 
plant.  In  the  latter  case  the  weakest  growing 
kinds  should  be  placed  near  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  stronger  kinds  lower  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
growth  ultimately  equal.  Hardy  Perpetual  Roses 
are  often  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock,  which 
renders  the  bloom  much  stronger  and  finer,  and, 
many  say,  the  plants  more  hardy  and  durable  ; 
but  suckers  from  them  are  very  frequent,  and  if 
not  taken  off,  they  ultimately  destroy  the  rose 
grafted  on  them.  Roses  should  be  examined 
now,  and  any  such  suckers  that  may  have  before 
escaped  notice  be  taken  off.  Some  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  Manetti  Rose  suckers  from  the 
"  good"  roses ;  and  others  will  be  in  doubt  whe- 
ther their  roses  were  budded  or  not,  especially  as 
some  rose-growers  grow  their  roses  by  grafting 
scions  on  pieces  of  roots,  and  sell  them  as  "  roses 
on  their  own  roots."  But  even  these  at  times 
produce  suckers,  and  the  safest  plan  for  those 


who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  stock  is  to 
take  off  all  suckers  that  spring  from  their  roses 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Roses  like  new  and  fresh  soil,  and  the  ever- 
blooming  kinds,  such  as  Tea,  China,  Bourbon, 
and  Noisette,  may  be  removed  every  other  year 
to  other  parts  of  the  flower-garden  without  much 
injury  to  their  flowering  the  same  season.  They 
must  be  pruned  severely,  however. 

April  is  the  month  when  every  one  visits  his 
neighboring  florist's  greenhouse  in  search  of  new 
or  choice  bedding  plants.  A  great  many  new 
introductions  of  last  year  are  now  getting  cheap, 
and  will  be  fully  tested  on  their  merits  this  sea- 
son. For  instance,  the  new  Chinese  Dianthuses, 
Silene  rubella  alba,  Pyrethrums,  Cuphea  Daniel- 
siana,  Double  zinnia,  Gazania  splendens,  &c.  It  is 
singular  how  long  it  takes  a  plant  to  become  new 
and  popular.  To  the  father  of  the  writer  of  this, 
the  horticultural  world  is  probably  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Gazania  splendens,  or 
uniflora  as  a  variety  was  called  in  his  time;  and 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  called  atten- 
tion to  its  merits  as  a  bedding  plant  in  one  of  the 
gardening  periodicals  of  the  day.  But  that  was 
in  a  moister  and  cooler  climate,  and  our  experi- 
ence then  with  it  does  not  warrant  us  in  believ- 
ing it  "  will  do  well  in  hot,  sunny  places." 

Climbing  vines  are  great  objects  of  interest  in 
a  flower-garden.  "Very  pretty  conceits  may  be 
formed  out  of  them  in  connection  with  baskets, 
mounds,  pillars,  trellises,  arbors,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  good  ones  that  can  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  now:  Calampelis  scaber,  Loasa 
aurantiaea,  Lophospermum  erubescens,  Nastur- 
tiums^ThunbergiaSjTropoeolums, Morning  Glories 
(Ipomseas),  and  Fumaria  or  corydalis.  Kinds 
that  are  best  set  out  as  plants,  some  popular  ones 
areSolanum  jasminoides, Maurandia,  three  kinds, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  Passion  Flowers,  Ipomsea 
Learii,  I.  ficifolia,  Cobea  scandens,  Senecio 
scandens,  Mannetta  glabra,  and  Physianthus 
albens. 

In  choosing  plants  from  a  florist  for  bedding, 
select  such  as  are  dwarf  and  stocky  and  have 
been,  if  possible,  a  little  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Hanging  vases  for  arbors,  piazzas,  and  rooms 
have  become  an  u  institution,"  and  demand  re- 
cognition in  this  regular  column.  A  list  of  six 
good  kinds  of  plants  for  the  purpose,  that  can  be 
obtained  anywhere,  is :  Tradescantia  zebrina, 
Linaria  cymbalaria  (Kenilworth  Ivy),  Lysimachia 
nummularia  (Moneywort),  Saxifraga  tomentosa, 
Sibthorpia  Europaea,  Selaginella  (any  of  the  trail- 
ing species),  Vinca  major  variegata. 

We  would  repeat  what  we  have  before  advised, 
that  the  amateur  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  florists'  flowers,  as  a  source  of 
refining  amusement.  The  Carnation,  Auricula, 
Pansy,  Polyanthus,  Phlox,  &c,  afford  those  who 
have  no  greenhouse  a  chance  to  enjoy  this  grati- 
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fication  cheaply,  as  they  require  but  the  protec- 
tion of  frames  in  winter.  Gladiolus  have  been 
much  improved  the  few  past  years,  and  "  every- 
body" grows  them,  as  they  seem  much  at  home 
in  our  climate.  Now  is  the  time  to  set  them  out. 
The  same  applies  to  Tuberoses.  Box-edging  may 
now  be  cut,  tender  annuals  sown,  and  the  whole 
place  speedily  put  in  order  to  receive  summer 
company. —  The  Gardener's  Monthly, 


from  burton  s  "  lake  regions  op  central 
Africa/' 

The  country  abounds  with  honey.  Near  the 
villages  log-hives  hang  from  every  tall  and  shady 
tree.  Bees  also  swarm  in  the  jungles.  Their 
produce  is  of  two  kinds — one  found  in  the  for- 
ests and  stored  in  grounds,  resembles  European 
wasp-honey;  it  is  more  than  half  filled  with  dirt, 
and  affords  little  wax;  the  liquid  is  thin  and 
watery,  and  has  a  singularly  unpleasant  flavor. 
The  other  variety  is  hive-honey,  which  is  very 
good  if  not  kept  too  long,  and  supplies  a  yellow 
wax,  which  is  used  by  the  Arabs  to  mix  with 
tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Honey  is 
the  only  sweetener  in  the  country,  except  in  the 
maritime  and  lake  regions,  where  the  sugar  cane 
grows.  The  natives  chew  the  sugar  cane,  with- 
out knowing  the  art  of  extracting  the  juice. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


Frightful  Famine  in  India. — A  worse  evil,  even 
than  the  great  Mutiny  and  Rebellion  of  1857 — a  great- 
er scourge  than  Nana  Sahib — is  now  stalking  through 
India,  With  devastation  on  its  wing.  Famine  rages  in 
that  beautiful  and  luxurious  land,  and  millions  of  hu- 
man lives  are  in  jeopardy.  The  details  which  have 
reached  us  from  England  are  full  of  horror.  The 
Times  says : 

"  So  early  as  the  middle  of  January  it  became  evi- 
dent that  about  4,000,000  of  people  in  the  districts 
of  Seharunpore,  Mozuffernugger,  Meerut,  and  Bolund- 
shuhur,  east  of  the  Jumna,  and  Muttra  and  Allyghur, 
westward  of  that  river,  would  be  involved  in  the  visi- 
tation of  an  absolute  famine.  Making  every  allowance 
of  those  who  did  not»immediately  depend  upon  agri- 
culture, and  those  who  might  have  resources  of  their 
own,  it  was  probable  that  1,500,000  would  in  a  few 
weeks  be  dying  of  hunger.  Before  the  departure  of 
the  mail  it  became  too  certain  that  the  country  round 
Delhi  and  Agra  would  add  3,500,000  to  the  popula- 
tion, with  no  other  hope  of  life  but  the  hand  of  chari- 
ty. Day  after  day  seems  to  add  to  the  gloomy  hori- 
zon. There  was  the  gravest  anxiety  for  the  prospects 
of  the  Cis-Sutlej  districts,  and  even  for  the  West  of 
the  Indus.  In  fact,  the  crops  had  failed  or  were  fail- 
ing everywhere,  except  here  and  there  under  the  Him- 
alayas, or  within  the  reach  of  artificial  irrigation.  In 
vast  regions  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  iron-bound 
soil,  which  no  plough  could  penetrate,  relieved  by  a 
few  patches  of  stunted  stalks  and  half-withered  blades, 
just  enough  to  mock  the  hopes  of  the  tiller.  Crowds 
were  living  on  the  raw  berries  of  the  jungle.  Here  is 
the  terrible  truth.    Here  are  the  figures." 

Asiatic  Cotton. — A  company  has  been  proposed  at 
Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  the  "Cotton  Bank 


of  Anatolia,"  for  developing  the  cotton  cultivation  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Owing  to  the  recent  drought  in  India,  it  is  estima- 
ted that  four  millions  of  persons  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Enormous  Profits  of  a  Railroad. — The  Cleveland 
and  Erie  Railroad,  about  95  miles  long,  earned  in 
1860,  $1,664,000,  at  a  cost  of  $429,000,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $1,233,000,  on  a  capital,  representing  a  cost 
of  building  and  equipping  the  road,  of  only  $4,602, 000, 
showing  a  net  profit  of  nearly  twenty-seven  per  cent. 
The  funded  debt  is  only  $f,602,000.  The  company 
could,  therefore,  after  paying  interest  on  the  funded 
debt  of  seven  per  cent,  declare  a  dividend  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent ! 

Interesting  to  Iron  Manufacturers. — We  find  in 
the  London  Enquirer  an  account  of  a  process  purely 
mechanical,  through  which  the  tensile  strength  of  a 
bar  of  common  malleable  iron  may,  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  that  by  which  wire  is  stronger  per  square 
inch  of  section  than  the  bar  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally drawn.  Bars  of  common  merchant  iron  are  passed 
cold  between  grooved  rollers  until  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  compression  is  attained.  An  instance  is  men- 
tioned, in  which  a  bar,  two  and  one-eighth  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  long,  was  rolled  down  to 
two  inches  in  ten  minutes  ;  with  practice  this  time 
could  be  reduced  one-half.  The  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  is  not  lost,  as  in  turning  a  shaft  in  a  lathe,  the 
bar  is  lengthened  about  one  and  one-half  inch  to  the 
foot.  The  bar  came  out  quite  polished  and  parallel 
enough  for  shafting,  but  not  quite  straight.  It  was 
straightened  by  hand  by  two  men  in  half  an  hour,  and 
might  be  done  by  machinery  in  a  few  minutes.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  effect  of  the  consolida- 
tion was  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  bar  in  the 
ratio  of  ten  to  fifteen,  in  the  experiments  made  by 
him. 

Officials  in  the  United  States  Mint. — There  have 
been  only  nine  different  Directors  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mint  in  1792.  The  present  incumbent  is 
James  Ross  Snowden,  who  was  appointed  June  3, 
1853,  on  the  decease  of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Pettit. 
The  only  officer,  among  the  chief  places,  who  appears 
to  be  subject  to  political  changes,  is  that  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint  ;  the  present  occupant,  James 
H.  Walton,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hon. 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  June  14,  1858,  who  superseded  Ed- 
ward C.  Dale,  Esq.,  April  4,  1853.  The  other  chief 
officers  are — Assayer,  the  present  occupant  being 
James  R.  Eckfeldt,  who  was  appointed  April  30, 1832, 
twenty-nine  years  ago  ;  chief  coiner,  Geo.  K.  Childs, 
whose  appointment  dates  December  1,  1854  ;  melter 
and  refiner,  James  C.  Booth,  whose  appoiutment  dates 
October  27,  1849  ;  engraver,  James  B.  Longacre,  whose 
appointment  dates  September  16,  1844. — The  Press. 

Lake  Superior  Mining  News.  -During  the  year 
1860,  the  Rockland  Mine  produced  five  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds  of 
copper.  The  shipment  made  during  the  season  of 
navigation  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons  and 
nine  hundred  pounds  nett  mineral.  The  average 
number  of  miners  employed  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  The  total  drifting  was  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  and  total  sinking  of 
shafts  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet.  The  total 
amount  of  stopping  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  fathoms,  which  yielded  six  hundred  and 
sixty- two  pounds  of  copper  per  fathom. 

"Penny  Readings"  have  been  established  in  the 
town  of  Ipswich,  Eaglanl,  principally  for  the  work- 
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ing  classes.  The  London  Star  says:  "  The  audience 
have,  of  course,  their  favorites,  and  all  do  notpossess 
equally  the  charm  of  pleasing  the  ear  or  attracting 
the  attention.  Thus  working  men  will  pay  their 
penny  to  hear  some  chosen  piece  or  reader,  leaving  the 
room  when  that  portion  of  the  evening's  programme 
is  completed,  whilst  afresh  batch  drop  in  to  take  their 
places,  again  in  their  turn  to  give  place  to  others. 
Boys  are  admitted  at  half-price,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
representatives  of  '  Young  Ipswich'  sacrifice  'taffy' 
and  oranges,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  more  intellectual 
f^ast  provided  at  so  moderate  a  cost.  A  good,  clear 
voice,  and  an  intelligent  rendering  of  the  poem  or 
story,  is  always  appreciated,  even  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  artistic  training  or  experience."  Peter 
Cooper,  by  the  way,  is  carrying  this  excellent  idea 
out  in  bis  institute,  in  New  York  city,  on  a  still 
cheaper  plan.  He  ha3  provided  gratis  readers  from 
the  poets,  humorists,  and  others. — The  Bookseller's 
Medium. 

A  Fresh  Water  Spring  at  Sea. — W.  A.  Booth,  the 
coast  pilot  of  the  revenue  cutter  Harriet  Lane,  reports 
the  discovery  of  a  boiling  fresh  water  spriDg  at  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  He  says  the  spring  is  situated 
twelve  miles,  north  by  east,  from  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
and  eight  miles  off  shore.  It  boils  up  with  great  force, 
and  can  be  descried  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  When 
first  seen  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  breaker,  and  is 
generally  avoided ;  but  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
vicinity,  as  there  are  five  fathoms  of  water  between  it 
and  the  shore.  Ten  fathoms  of  water  are  found  to  the 
seaward,  but  no  bottom  can  be  reached  with  the  deep 
sea  lead  and  thirty  fathoms  of  line  at  the  spring  itself. 
The  water  in  the  spring  is  fresh,  and  is  by  no  means 
unpalatable.  One  peculiarity  about  this  phenomenon 
is,  that  when  the  St.  John's  river  is  high  it  boils  up 
from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
presents  rather  a  forbidding  appearance.  This  spring 
has,  doubtless,  deceived  hundreds,  who  have  hastily 
putabout  from,  as  they  thought,  imminent  danger,  and 
reported  seeing  a  "rock  with  water  breaking  over  it." 
The  Harriet  Lane  has  passed  through  it  several  times, 
and  water  has  been  drawn  from  it  by  a  bucket  thrown 
over  the  side,  and  when  drank,  no  unpleasant  taste  or 
smell  has  been  found.  Its  position  and  harmless 
character  have  been  long  unknown,  but  now  the  sup- 
posed danger  has  become,  as  it  were,  "a  well  of  water 
in  a  barren  land." 

The  French  Mode  op  Grafting. — The  French  are 
practicing  a  new  method  of  grafting,  a  knowledge  of 
which  may  prove  valuable  to  American  horticultur- 
ists, inasmuch  as  it  can  be  performed  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  sound  matured  buds  can  be 
had,  whether  the  sap  is  in  a  flowing  state  or  not.  It 
is  performed  by  removing  a  small  piece  of  bark  and 
wood,  leaving  a  smooth  ar>d  flat  surface,  to  which  a 
similar  piece  containing  the  bud,  which  is  to  form  the 
future  tree,  is  fitted,  which  is  sealed  over  immediately 
with  collodion.  Tuis  forms  a  strong  impervious 
cuticle,  which  secures  a  free  circulation  of  the  sap  on 
the  approach  of  warm  weather  and  a  perfect  union  of 
the  parts. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  steady  with 
light  smiles  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  75  for  extra; 
6  a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  6  75  a  7  50  for  fancy 
lots.  Very  little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal. 
The  former  is  selling  at  $3  37.  The  latter  is  dull  at 
$2  75  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  offerir  gs  of  Wheat  are  not  so  heavy. 
'Sales  of  Penna.  red  at  $1  32  a  1  34.  White  is  scarce 
and  ranges  from  $1  38  a  1  55.    Rye  is  selling  at  86 


cents.  Corn— Sales  of  dry  new  yellow  at  60c.  afloat, 
and  fiO  a  60|  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  at  33  a  33|c. 
for  Pennsylvania  and  32  for  Delaware."  Barley  Malt 
ranges  from  85  to  95c,  and  Barley  is  dull  at  65  a  66c. 

Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  $4  75  a  5  00  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  62  a  2  75.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  60. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  openit^  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  wiil  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Spring  Session  will  commence 
4th  mo.  3d,  and  continue  3  mos.    The  Autumn  Ses- 
sion, 10th  mo.  1st,  and  continue  as  per  Circular, 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietress, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

or  LIPPINCOTT  &  PARRY, 
S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861.— 4t. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,— For 
Youth  of  both  sexes.     The  Summer  term  will 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms, 
$60  per  Session.    For  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hi\l,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  23 — 2mo. 

NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  br  inch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  han  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  t.or  the  e  who  may    -efer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  n  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  wiil  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  pleaee  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

g^.Orders  will  al?o '  '^n  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

..MEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  gt, 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  83.) 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  Second  month,  I 
again  left  home  in  order  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Burlington,  and  some  Particular 
Meetings  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  appointment,  as  my 
own  sense  of  duty,  of  which  I  had  the  approba- 
tion of  our  Monthly  Meeting  signified  by  a 
minute ;  in  my  way  I  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction;  then  taking  Chester  or  Adam's 
Meeting  in  New  Jersey,  reached  Burlington  on 
First-day  evening,  the  next  day  being  the  quar- 
terly meeting,  at  which,  with  William  Home 
and  my  brother  William  Brown,  I  had  some 
service  ;  after  staying  the  youth's  meeting,  they 
left  me,  and  I  went  to  a  meeting  on  Fourth-day 
at  a  school-house  where  several  Friends  met, 
also  divers  others  who  perhaps  had  not  been  at 
any  place  of  worship  for  some  time,  and  were 
easy  about  religion,  to  whom  it  became  my  con- 
cern to  show  how  disagreeable  and  loathsome 
that  state  was,  from  Rev.  iii.  15  :  "I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hpt ;  so, 
then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
It  opened  to  me  that  a  lukewarm  condition,  to 
hold  a  profession  of  religion  so  as  to  take  it  ill 
not  to  be  thought  a  Christian,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  remain  easy  and  not  in  earnest  to  expe- 
rience the  life,  virtue,  and  power  of  Christianity ; 
not  so  cold  as  to  forget  the  name,  nor  so  hot  or 


zealous  as  to  witness  the  life  of  true  religion, 
was  very  displeasing  to  the  Almighty.  A  good 
degree  of  power  attended  the  opening,  and  in 
treating  on  that  passage,  with  much  love  to  such 
lukewarm  professors,  which  reached  and  tender- 
ed several  beyond  expectation ;  but  no  praise  to 
man,  though  he  may  will  or  run,  but  to  God 
who  showeth  mercy. 

At  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  my  friend 
John  Woolman  met  me  the  next  day ;  a  raw 
company  attending  on  account  of  a  proposal  or 
two  for  marriage,  which  I  suppose  they  expect- 
ed to  be  there  presented ;  it  was  a  time  some- 
what low  and  distressing.  The  advice  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  not  being  here  enough  observed, 
which  is  against  allowing  such  who  are  not 
members  of  our  Society  to  sit  in  our  meetings 
for  discipline,  unless  they  are  nearly  related  to 
the  parties  concerned,  of  which  that  meeting 
was  modestly  reminded ;  I  was  also  grieved  that 
matters  were  introduced  too  much  at  the  judg- 
ment or  pleasure  of  individuals,  by  reason  that 
they  are  not  in  the  practice  of  holding  prepara- 
tive meetings,  the  service  of  which  was  particu- 
larly recommended  to  their  consideration ;  I  had 
some  reward  of  peace  in  having  attended  this 
meeting.  We  were  next  at  a  meeting  in 
Trenton  with  a  few  Friends  whom  the  spirit  of 
the  world  (I  thought)  had  much  laid  waste; 
there  seemed  more  openness  towards  a  few  of 
other  societies  present,  some  of  whom  were  ten- 
dered by  Truth's  testimony,  which  seemed  to 
reach  the  witness  in  them ;  at  Bordentown  meet- 
ing next  day,  many  were  made  thankful,  the 
Divine  presence  being  felt  among  us;  from 
hence  J.  Woolman  returned  home,  and  John 
Sykes  accompanied  me  to  Upper  Springfield, 
where  the  meeting  was  large,  and  through  the 
Lord's  mercy,  open  and  satisfactory,  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth  flowing  in  his  love  towards  the 
youth,  many  were  tendered  thereby,  the  faithful 
were  encouraged,  and  the  negligent  warned; 
after  which  I  went  to  Burlington  to  attend 
that  Monthly  Meeting,  then  to  the  burial  of 
Margaret  Butcher  at  Mansfield,  which  was  a  la- 
borious, painful  meeting,  composed  of  a  mixed 
multitude,  yet  something  of  an  evidence  attend- 
ed Truth's  testimony,  so  that  the  meeting  ended 
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with  solidity;  from  thence  I  went  to  Peter 
Harvey's,  and  was  thankful  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  peaceful,  quiet  mind,  though  poor;  next 
day  was  at  Old  Springfield  meeting,  which  was 
slow  and  late  in  gathering,  dull  and  heavy  in 
sitting,  as  will  be  the  case  when  and  wheresoever 
the  life  and  power  of  religion  is  wanting,  or  not 
carefully  sought  after  and  waited  for,  by  those 
who  profess  it,  which  was  observed  to  them  in 
the  love  of  truth,  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  thereof,  so  that  I  left  this  meeting 
with  a  heavy  heart,  not  from  a  sense  of  any 
omission  of  duty  on  my  part;  but  lest  they 
should  too  soon  forget  what  manner  of  persons 
they  saw  themselves  to  be  in  the  Light  that  dis- 
covers and  answers  the  witness,  as  face  answers 
face  in  a  glass.  Then  taking  meetings  at  Mount 
Holly,  Rancocus,  and  visiting  the  widow  of  Peter 
Andrews,  I  was  at  a  large  meeting  at  Evesham 
on  First-day  following;  but  the  expectations  of 
the  people  being  much  outward,  occasioned  a 
painful,  deep  waiting  a  considerable  time,  or  at 
least  I  thought  so,  when  at  length  I  felt  some  pres- 
sure on  my  mind  to  stand  up,  which,  as  I  fol- 
lowed carefully,  Truth  opened  into  the  state  of 
the  meeting  to  my  admiration,  that  I  was  enabled 
therein  with  an  innocent  boldness  to  attend 
thereto  in  speaking,  which  yielded  me  great 
peace  after  the  meeting,  and  I  was  thankful  for 
that  opportunity.  Next  day  I  attended  Haddon- 
field  Monthly  Meeting,  at  which  were  Samuel 
Nottingham  and  William  Home,  whose  com- 
pany was  comfortable  and  of  advantage  to  the 
meeting.  I  then  visited  the  meetings  at  Pile's 
Grove,  Alloway's  Creek,  Greenwich,  Lower  Al- 
loway's  Creek,  Salem,  and  one  at  Raccoon  Creek, 
to  which  many  sober  people  came,  not  professing 
with  us,  also  a  large,  and  I  believe  to  some,  a 
satisfactory  meeting  at  Woodberry,  the  state 
whereof  opened  pretty  clearly,  the  humble  being 
instructed,  but  I  was  sensible  of  an  opposition 
here  to  some  part  of  what  I  had  to  deliver  to  a 
self-righteous  state,  yet,  through  the  mercy  of 
our  gracious  Lord,  I  left  this  meeting  with  an 
evidence  of  peace,  and  an  affectionate  heart 
yearning  towards  them,  then  went  to  Haddon- 
field  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Glouces- 
ter and  Salem  counties,  and  from  thence  to  the 
General  Spring  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  after 
which  I  returned  home,  having  been  out  five 
weeks  and  three  days. 

After  this  journey  I  did  not  go  much  abroad 
for  more  than  a  year,  except  to  attend  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  the  Yearly  and  General 
Spring  Meeting  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  year  1759,  I  had  some  drawings  in  my 
mind  to  visit  a  few  meetings  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  also  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West 
river ;  in  which,  having  the  concurrence  of  our 
•Monthly  Meeting,  I  left  home  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  Fifth  month,  and  next  day  was  at 
Gunpowder  Meeting;  then  at  Elkridge  with  a 


•  few  Friends  and  divers  not  professing  with  us, 
i  amongst  whom  there  was  an  openness  to  hear 
;  the  testimony  of  Truth  declared ;  but,  for  want 
i  of  a  steady  walking  in  the  professors  thereof,  it 

seems  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste;  that  night 

•  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  kind  man,  but  have 
;  to  remark  that  natural  affability  in  any  one,  un- 
:  less  it  is  sweetened  by  the  baptism  of  the  spirit 

of  Truth,  is  of  little  value ;  on  Fifth-day  I  was  at 
a  new  meeting-house  at  Indian  Spring  with  a 
few  Friends,  some  of  whom,  I  fear,  scarcely 
know  what  they  profess ;  the  next  day  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Samuel  Plummer's  house,  at  Patuxent,  to 
satisfaction,  and  on  Seventh-day  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  West  river  began,  which  held  until 
Fourth-day  following,  which  was,  in,  the  main, 
the  most  open  and  satisfactory  meeting  I  was 
ever  at  in  that  place;  I  thought  a  disposition 
rather  prevailed  among  the  younger  sort  to  at- 
tend to  the  discipline  more  closely  than  in 
times  past.  Then  taking  a  meeting  at  Sandy 
Spring,  I  proceeded  to  Fairfax,  being  about 
forty  miles,  where  I  had  a  comfortable  meet- 
ing on  First-day,  for  which  the  hearts  of  many 
were  made  thankful  to  the  author  of  all  good. 
The  same  day  we  had  also  a  satisfactory  opportu- 
nity in  Mahlon  Janney's  family,  his  mother  being 
indisposed,  and  the  next  day  attended  Mona- 
quasy  Meeting  in  Maryland,  where  truth  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  through  the  conduct  of  some  unfaithful 
professors ;  our  next  was  a  precious  meeting  with 
a  few  sincere  Friends  at  Bush  Creek;  that  even- 
ing I  went  to  William  Farquhar's,  having  a 
meeting  at  Pipe  Creek  next  day,  which  was 
pretty  open  and  satisfactory,  and  one  the  day 
following  at  Petapsco  Forest  amongst  a  withered 
people.  Alas  !  to  profess  the  truth  and  not  pos- 
sess it  in  sanctification  of  spirit,  makes  little 
meetings  feel  desolate ;  from  thence  I  returned 
home  to  our  Monthly  Meeting,  being  absent 
nineteen  days,  and  rode  near  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  Samuel  England  being  my  com- 
panion. 

In  this  year  I  was  also  engaged  with  my 
friend  John  Woolman  in  visiting  some  active 
members  of  our  Society,  who  held  slaves  first  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  places; 
also  in  New  Jersey,  in  which  service  we  were  en- 
abled to  go  through  some  heavy  labors,  and  were 
favored  with  peace :  divine  love  in  a  tender 
sympathy  prevailing  at  times,  with  a  hope  that 
these  endeavors  would  not  be  in  vain. 

In  the  Second  month,  1760,  I  acquainted  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  that  in  order  to  proceed  in 
performing  the  appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, having  also  a  draught  in  my  own  mind,  I 
had  an  inclination  to  visit  some  meetings  up  the 
river  Delaware,  particularly  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Kingwood,  in  New  J ersey,  with  which,  having 
the  approbation  of  Friends,  I  set  out  from  home 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  Fifth  month  follow- 
ing, and  reached  the  Bank  Meeting  in  Phila- 
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delphia  the  next  day ;  from  thence  proceeded  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Bucks  county,  held 
at  Buckingham,  where,  though  things  were  low, 
the  affairs  of  the  church  were  transacted  in  a 
good  degree  of  amity  and  peace ;  it  was  a  large 
meeting,  there  being*  a  great  appearance  of  young 
people,  some  very  hopeful,  who,  in  the  love  of 
truth,  were  exhorted  to  come  up  in  their  places, 
by  learning  discipline  of  the  author  thereof,  viz., 
"  the  spirit  of  Truth,"  and  they  were  cautioned 
against  that  very  unbecoming  and  hurtful  prac- 
tice, though  too  common,  of  going  out  after  wor- 
ship, and  standing  without  in  companies,  talking, 
when  they  should  keep  their  places  in  the  meet- 
ing, which  should  quietly  and  solidly  proceed  on 
the  business  coming  before  it;  heavenly  love 
was  felt  by  the  tender  in  spirit,  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  remembered  by  many.  The  next  day 
the  general  or  youth's  meeting  was  large,  open 
and  satisfactory  in  the  main,  for  which  the  name 
of  the  Lord  was  praised.  Next  day  I  spent  in 
visiting  a  widow,  also  other  aged  and  infirm 
Friends,  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  I  had 
some  satisfaction  j  and  on  First-day  was  at  Plum- 
stead  Meeting,  which  was  large  and  very  com- 
fortable, the  divine  presence  being  felt,  the 
power  of  truth  prevailed  to  the  tendering  of 
many ;  but  such  favor  being  not  of  him  that 
willeth  or  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy,  to  him  belongeth  the  praise  of  all,  who 
is  worthy  forever.  In  the  evening  I  attended 
a  meeting  at  a  school-house  near  Samuel  East- 
burn's,  in  which  I  had  some  particular  service, 
the  states  of  many  present  being  very  clearly 
opened  before  them  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel, 
which  made  deep  impression  on  some  who  were 
much  broken,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  as  dew 
on  their  hearts,  if  they  would  remain  enough  in 
the  valley  of  humility. 

I  was  the  next  day  at  Buckingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  which,  in  the  time  of  business,  suffer- 
ed much  by  the  prevalence  of  a  talkative,  noisy 
spirit,  which  mightily  darkens  counsel  in  those 
who  give  way  to  it,  and  leads  into  doubtful  and 
trifling  disputations  ;  so  that  I  left  that  meeting 
with  pain  of  heart,  in  a  sense  that  the  time  had 
been  so  lost,  that  several  weighty  matters  could 
not  be  brought  under  consideration  to  advantage, 
which  were  therefore  continued  until  the  next 
month. 

Wright-town  Monthly  Meeting  on  Third-day 
was  more  satisfactory,  the  spirit  for  discipline 
rather  reviving,  and,  1  hope,  a  desire  among  the 
youth,  at  least  for  an  improvement;  it  too  fre- 
quently is  the  case,  that  some  of  the  elderly  sort 
are  so  bigotted  to  their  old  forms  of  customs, 
that  they  will  scarcely  trouble  themselves  to  ex- 
amine whether  these  customs  are  agreeable  to 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  or  whether  through  in- 
attention they  have  not  swerved  and  fallen  short 
in  various  matters  that  now  occasion  a  difficulty 
in  the  churches,  which  difficulties  must  be  la- 


bored under  for  a  season  by  the  baptized  mem- 
bers, who,  nevertheless,  as  they  keep  their 
places,  will  grow  stronger. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letter  from  Mary  Pemberton*  of  Philadelphia, 
to  General  Howe,  dated  "  Philada.,  the  9th 
mo.  the  30th,  1777,"  interceding  for  the  soldier 
who  robbed  Bolton  Farm. 

Respected  Friend, — Amidst  the  distress  *that 
now  surrounds  me,  in  consequence  of  my  separa- 
tion from  my  husband,  I  am  informed  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  British  army 
has  been  tried,  and  is  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
for  breaking  open  my  house  at  Germantown. 
This  intelligence  has  added  much  to  my  afflic- 
tion, as  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  grief  to 
me,  should  the  life  of  a  man  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  injury  I  have  sustained  in 
my  property.  I  therefore  hope  that  thy  good- 
ness and  humanity  may  induce  thee  to  pardon 
the  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  mischief,  or 
at  least  so  far  as  not  to  permit  his  life  to  be  taken. 
Nothing  but  the  occasion  could  have  influenced 
me  to  have  taken  so  much  freedom  as  to  trouble 
thee  with  these  lines.  That,  however,  I  doubt 
not,  will  plead  my  excuse. 

With  real  respect,  I  remain  thy  assured 
friend,  Mary  Pjlmberton. 

To  General  Howe. 


THE  LIFE  MORE  THAN  MEAT. 

A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine 
of  11th  mo.  last,  alluding  to  a  visit  paid  to  an 
Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics' 
Charitable  Association,  says : 

God  has  implanted  in  every  human  being  a 
desire  to  improve  his  own  condition  ;  and  he  has 
so  constituted  the  material  universe,  that,  in 
every  experimental  science,  there  shall  be  a  ten- 
dency toward  perfection.  These  two  principles 
lie  at  the  basis  of  such  results  as  we  to-day  wit- 
ness. A  great  exhibition  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  serves  to  show  what  man  can  accomplish 
under  free  institutions.  It  tends  to  encourage 
genius  and  to  abridge  labor ;  to  illustrate  and  to 
increase  human  skill  and  ingenuity;  to  promote  a 
wise  economy;  and  by  its  demonstrations  of  ability, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  to  gratify  our  pride, 
personal  and  national.  It  manifests  our  impatience 
at  our  present  condition ;  and  that,  where  there  is 
constant  discontent,  there  will  also  be  a  constant 
strife  for  improvement ;  and  this,  again,  arouses 
and  puts  to  its  utmost  tension  our  disposition  to 
contrive,  to  labor,  and  to  save ;  and  thus,  finally, 
are  called  forth  that  unprecedented  energy,  and 

*  Mary  Pemberton  was  the  wife  of  Israel  Pember- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia,  -who  was,  at  the  date  of  this 
letter,  an  exile  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  his  religious 
tenets. 
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that  almost  superhuman  power,  at  this  moment 
displayed,  in  enlarging  the  realms  of  physical 
science,  and  compelling  it  to  minister  to  our  com- 
fort and  luxury,  to  everything  that  can  aggrand- 
ize our  condition  and  enhance  our  accumulations 
of  "the  meat  that  perisheth." 

But  shall  we  close  our  essay  here?  No,  we 
have  been  thus  far  only  in  the  vestibule  of  that 
mighty  temple  we  are  now  to  enter.  Man  has 
another  interest  beside  this  of  his  material  part, 
and  'it  is  one,  too,  of  transcendent  import. 
"  Labor  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,"  said 
our  Lord,  "  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life."  Much  as  this  Exhibition 
has  kindled  our  admiration  of  the  power,  deter- 
mination, energy,  and  progress  of  our  people, 
there  is  still  left  unvisited  a  field,  before  which 
its  proudest  demonstrations  must  wane  and  pale 
away.  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat."  The  life 
of  man  in  a  physical  sense,  how  much  weightier 
is  that  than  meat  on  which  it  subsists  !  The  life 
of  man  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  regard,  how  infi- 
nitely more  worthy  is  it  of  the  exercise  of  his 
care  and  thought  and  toil  than  the  grandest  of 
these  material  successes ! 

And  no  question  pressed  more  anxiously  upon 
us,  as  we  trod  those  halls,  crowded  with  all  that 
can  gratify  the  eye  give  hope  of  advanc- 
ing earthly  good,  than  this  :  Will  that  Ameri- 
can mind,  which  achieves  these  wonders  in  ex- 
tending man's  empire,  intellectual  and  material, 
over  the  outward  world,  devise  and  execute  with 
equal  power  plans  and  methods  for  subduing  his 
great  inward  foe  ?  Here  are  couch,  and  lounge, 
and  easy- chair,  in  which  the  visitor  is  told  he 
can  enjoy  "  luxurious  rest  of  body."  What  is 
to  be  done  meantime  for  his  immortal  mind  ? 
Here  is  a  "  concentrated  leaven,"  promising  us 
bread  lighter,  more  digestible  and  nutritious 
than  earth  has  ever  known.  How  is  it  with 
"  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven"  ? 
Is  that  also  to  be  supplied  ?  And  are  we  as  earn- 
est for  the  one  as  for  the  other  ? 

We  can  see,  in  connection  with  all  that  is 
animating  and  glorious  in  our  material  prospects, 
here  and  there  a  cloud.  In  the  intense  devo- 
tion of  this  age  to  mechanism  and  machinery, 
one  fears  that  the  world  is  coming  to  think 
every  thing  of  real  value  to  man  is  only,  by 
longer  or  briefer  processes,  to  be  at  last  resolved 
into  mechanism.  What  was  once  done  by  the 
hand,  is  now  mainly  executed  by  machines.  In 
the  laundry,  to  wash,  wring,  starch,  iron,  were 
once  slow  and  manual  tasks  \  but  now  wood  and 
iron  and  skill  need  only  unite,  and  the  hands 
are  almost  unemployed.  Once,  too,  they  were 
each  a  separate  process,  but  to-day  the  whole  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  single  machine  !  Not 
only  the  manufacturer  is  thus  marvellously  re- 
lieved, but  the  agriculturist  is  told  that  the  time 
is  near  when  the  curse  shall  be  removed,  and  no 
longer  must  he  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 


brow ;  but  whether  it  be  to  sow  or  to  reap,  to  tili 
or  to  gather,  he  may  walk  coolly  about  and  see 
beast  and  machine  do  the  whole. 

But  G-od  will  not  release  man  at  every  point, 
and  in  every  province,  from  the  dominion  of  that 
old  law  of  Eden.  When  he  made  Adam  a  ra- 
tional and  free  being,  there  were  bars  and  bounds 
set  up  to  the  province  of  his  inventions.  Man 
must  think,  and  there  is  no  machine  by  which 
he  can  think.  In  our  present  adoration  of  the 
machine  powers,  I  think  we  are  in  danger  of 
trying  to  introduce  machinery  into  many  of  our 
mental  pursuits.  ( *ur  schools  have  too  much  of 
mere  routine ;  there  is  in  them  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  mechanical  modes  of  instruction  and 
recitation  j  hence,  not  seldom  the  boy  who  can 
repeat  fluently  the  solutions  of  his  book,  falters 
in  the  application  of  numbers,  geography,  gram- 
mar, &c.  to  actual  life. 

So  in  spiritual  things, — how  much  machinery, 
in  one  form  and  another,  has  been  introduced 
into  religion  and  the  Church !  Take  what  is 
technically  called  a  "  revival  of  the  religion," 
land  who  does  not  see  that  it  must  abound  in  me- 
chanical means  and  methods,  laid  down  some- 
times in  books,  or  taken  from  eminent  revival 
preachers, — the  work  of  experiment,  imita- 
tion, sympathy, — many  things  beside  the  free, 
independent,  God-regarding  service  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul?  The  Lamaite  turns  a  crank  and 
winds  off  his  prescribed  amount  of  prayers.  We 
smile  at  the  expedient ;  but  how  often  in  Chris- 
tian temples  is  there  the  mere  turning  of  the 
wheel  at  the  altar,  in  the  sermon,  in  the  songs, 
and  in  the  formalism  of  the  pews  ? 

But  there  is  no  possible  invention  that  can 
supersede  the  old,  time-sanctioned  mode  of  be- 
coming pious.  We  have  a  compound  for  pre- 
serving fruits,  that  promises  to  set  aside  all  for- 
mer methods  and  ingredients, — no  sugar  is  need- 
ed, no  boiling,  no  exclusion  of  the  air.  So  let  it 
be.  I  do  not  know  but  fruits  can  be  saved  by 
this  short,  labor-sparing  and  money-sparing  pro- 
cess. But  I  do  know  that  you  cannot  preserve 
and  save  souls  by  any  of  these  cunning  and  ab- 
breviated methods. 

The  Father  works  on,  as  in  former  ages,  so 
in  the  present,  by  the  same  steady  and  antiqua- 
ted influences  and  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
When  the  sinner  would  turn  from  his  sins,  serve 
God,  and  do  good  to  man,  he  must  pursue,  not 
the  modern  mechanical  paths  and  appliances, 
but  the  good  old  way  of  quiet  thoughtfulness, 
calm  penitence,  steadfast  resolution,  patient 
prayer, — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear,  so  only  does  one  enter  the 
high  places  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

All  attemtps  to  supersede  this  plan  of  salvation 
will  prove  futile.  It  is  said  the  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  would  often  take  the  parchment 
manuscripts  of  the  sacred  volume,  erase  from 
them  the  inspired  writings,  and  record  in  their 
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tead  the  paltry  legends  and  fables  of  their  own  fab- 1 
ication.  So  do  we  blot  out  the  ancient  and  pre- 
scribed Word  of  God  on  the  true  way  of  gaining 
piety,  and  write  in  its  place  the  cunning  inven- 
tions of  our  own  sectarian  or  misguided  device. 
But  there  is  no  patent  machine,  nor  ever  will  be, 
for  the  saving  of  souls.  He  who  would  earn  the 
wages  of  life  external  must  toil  on  patiently  and 
prayerfully,  bearing  the  spiritual  burden  and 
heat  of  the  each  particular  day. 

There  is  no  mechanism  to  save  labor,  time,  or  \ 
expense  in  the  formation  of  character.  You  can  | 
plane,  mould,  and  build  in  new  methods;  by 
dint  of  newly  invented  saw,  mortise-frame,  and 
other  tools  and  helps,  you  can  build  your  dwell- 
ing with  an  expertness  and  economy  unknown  to 
past  ages.  But  if  you  would  have  "  a  house  in 
the  heaven,  not  built  with  hands  and  eternal," 
you  must  be  content  to  lay  its  beams,  and  raise 
its  walls,  and  reach  its  top-stone,  by  long-protract- 
ed watchfulness  and  effort,  by  serene  and  daily 
aspirations,  by  struggles,  and  strifes,  and  suppli- 
cations, enduring  on  and  on,  to  the  end. 

Justice,  charity,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  re- 
sistance of  temptation,  control  of  passion,  subju- 
gation of  appetite,  a  meek  resignation  to  trials 
and  troubles  and  toils  and  tears, —  the  submis- 
sion of  faith  in  hours  of  bereavement,  when  the 
loved  fade  from  our  embrace, — ah  !  there  is  no 
invention,  no  abbreviation,  no  saving  of  our  in- 
most selves,  that  can  accomplish  this  life-com- 
prehending, God-reaching,  man-loving  course. 
Day  by  day,  and  step  by  step,  so,  if  ever,  must 
we  win  the  crown. 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  world  is  filled  with  the  voices  of  the  dead. 
They  speak  not  from  the  public  records  of  the 
great  world  onh ,  but  from  the  private  history  of  our 
own  experience.  They  speak  to  us  in  a  thousand 
remembrances,  in  a  thousand  incidents,  events, 
associations.  They  speak  to  us,  not  only  from 
their  silent  graves,  but  from  the  throng  of  life. 
Though  they  are  invisible,  yet  life  is  filled  with 
their  presence.  They  are  with  us  by  the  silent 
fireside  and  in  the  secluded  chamber ;  they  are 
with  us  in  the  paths  of  society,  and  in  the  crowd- 
ed assembly  of  men.  They  speak  to  us  from  the 
lonely  way-side ;  and  they  speak  to  us  from  the 
venerable  walls  that  echo  to  the  steps  of  a  mul- 
titude, and  to  the  voice  of  prayer.  Go  where  we 
will,  the  dead  are  with  us.  We  live,  we  converse, 
with  those  who  once  lived  and  conversed  with 
us.  Their  well  remembered  tone  mingles  with 
the  whispering  breezes,  with  the  sound  of  the 
falling  leaf,  with  the  jubilee-shout  of  the  spring- 
time. The  earth  is  filled  with  their  shadowy 
train.  Let  us  look  upon  ourselves  in  this  rela- 
tion, and  see  what  we  owe  to  the  dead. 

What  memories,  then,  have  the  dead  left 


among  us,  to  stimulate  us  to  virtue,  to  win  us  to 
goodness. 

The  approach  to  death  often  prepares  the  way 
for  this  impression.  The  effect  of  a  last  sickness 
to  develop  and  perfect  the  virtues  of  our  Friends, 
is  often  so  striking  and  beautiful,  as  to  seem 
more  than  a  compensation  for  all  the  sufferings 
of  disease.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  bestow  upon  its  eminent  saints  a  title 
to  the  perpetual  homage  of  the  faithful,  in  the 
act  of  canonization.  But  what  is  a  formal  decree, 
compared  with  the  effect  of  a  last  sickness,  to 
canonize  the  virtue  that  we  love,  for  eternal  re- 
memberance  and  admiration  ?  How  often  does 
that  touching  decay,  that  gradual  unclothing  of 
the  mortal  body,  seem  to  be  a  putting  on  of  the 
garments  of  immortal  beauty  and  life !  That 
pale  cheek,  that  placid  brow,  that  sweet  serenity 
spread  over  the  whole  countenance,  that  spiritual, 
almost  supernatural  brightness  of  the  eye,  as  if 
light  from  another  world  already  shone  through 
it,  that  noble  and  touching  disinterestedness  of 
the  parting  spirit,  which  utters  no  complaint, 
which  breathes  no  sign,  which  speaks  no  word 
of  fear  nor  apprehension  to  wound  its  friend — 
which  is  calm,  and  cheerful,  and  natural,  and 
self-sustained,  amidst  daily  declining  strength 
and  the  sure  approach  to  death — and  then,  at 
length,  when  concealment  is  no  longer  possible, 
that  last  firm,  triumphant,  consoling  discourse, 
and  that  last  look  of  all  mortal  tenderness  and 
immortal  trust; — what  hallowed  memories  are 
these  to  soothe,  to  purify,  to  enrapture  surviving 
love ! 

Death,  too,  sets  a  seal  upon  the  excellence 
that  sickness  unfolds  and  consecrates.  There  is 
no  living  virtue  concerning  which — such  is  our 
frailty — we  must  not  fear  that  it  may  fall ;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  may  somewhat  fail  from  its  stead- 
fastness. It  is  a  painful,  it  is  a  just  fear,  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  best  and  purest  beings  on  earth, 
that  some  dreadful  lapse  may  come  over  them, 
or  over  those  whom  they  hold  in  the  highest 
reverence.  But  death,  fearful,  mighty  as  its 
power,  is  yet  a  power  that  is  subject  to  virtue. 
It  gives  victory  to  virtue.  It  brings  relief  to  the 
heart  from  its  profoundest  fear.  It  enables  us 
to  say,  "  Now  all  is  safe  !  The  battle  is  fought ; 
the  victory  is  won.  The  course  is  finished  ;  the 
race  is  run  ;  the  faith  is  kept :  henceforth,  it  is 
no  more  doubt  nor  danger,  no  more  temptation 
nor  strife ;  henceforth  is  the  reward  of  the  just, 
the  crown  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
will  give  !"  Yes,  death — dark  power  of  earth 
though  it  seem — does  yet  ensphere  virtue,  ^as  it 
were,  in  heaven.  It  sets  it  up  on  high,  for 
eternal  admiration.  It  fixes  its  place  never 
more  to  be  changed — as  a  star  to  shine  onward, 
and  onward,  through  the  depths  of  the  everlast- 
ing ages ! 

In  life  there  are  many  things  which  interfere 
with  a  just  estimate  of  the  virtues  of  others. 
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There  are,  in  some  cases,  jealousies,  and  miscon- 
structions, and  there  are  false  appearances ;  there 
are  veils  upon  the  heart  that  hide  its  most  secret 
workings  and  its  sweetest  affections  from  us ; 
there  are  earthly  clouds  that  come  between  us 
and  the  excellence  that  we  love.  So  that  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  till  a  friend  is  taken  from  us,  that 
we  entirely  feel  his  value,  and  appreciate  his 
worth.  The  vision  is  loveliest  at  its  vanishing 
away ;  and  we  perceive  not,  perhaps,  till  we  see 
the  parting  wing,  that  an  angel  has  been  with  us. 

Yet  if  we  are  not,  from  any  cause,  or  in  any 
degree,  blind  to  the  excellence  we  possess,  if  we 
do  feel  all  the  value  of  the  treasure  which  our 
affections  hold  dear ;  yet,  I  say,  how  does  that 
earthly  excellence  take  not  only  a  permanent, 
but  a  saintly  character,  as  it  passes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  mortal  frailty  and  imperfection  !  how 
does  death  enshrine  it,  for  a  homage,  more  rever- 
ential and  holy  than  is  ever  given  to  living  worth  ! 
So  that  the  virtues  of  the  dead  gain,  perhaps,  in 
the  power  of  sanctity,  what  they  lose  in  the  power 
of  visible  presence  ;  and  thus — it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say — thus  the  virtues  of  the  dead 
benefit  us  sometimes  as  much  as  the  examples  of 
living  goodness. 

How  beautiful  is  the  ministration  by  which 
those  who  are  dead  thus  speak  to  us — thus  help 
us,  comfort  us,  guide,  gladden,  bless  us  !  How 
grateful  must  it  be  to  their  thoughts  of  us,  to 
know  that  we  thus  remember  them  ;  that  we  re- 
member them,  not  with  mere  admiration,  but  in 
a  manner  that  ministers  to  all  our  virtues  !  What 
a  glorious  vision  of  the  future  is  it,  to  the  good 
and  pure  who  are  yet  living  on  earth,  that  the 
virtues  which  they  are  cherishing  and  manifest- 
ing, the  good  character  which  they  are  building 
up  here,  the  charm  of  their  benevolence  and 
piety,  shall  live  when  they  have  laid  down  the 
burthen  and  toil  of  life — shall  be  an  inspiring 
breath  to  the  fainting  hearts  that  are  broken  from 
them — a  wafted  odor  of  sanctity  to  hundreds 
and  thousands,  that  shall  come  after  them.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  Are  there  not  those,  the  simplest 
story,  the  frailest  record  of  whose  goodness,  is 
still,  and  ever,  doing  good  ?  But  frail  records, 
we  know  full  well,  frail  records  they  are  not, 
which  are  in  our  hearts.  And  can  we  have 
known  those  whom  it  is  a  joy,  as  well  as  a  sor- 
row, to  think  of,  and  not  be  better  for  it  ?  Are 
there  those — once  our  Friends,  now  bright  an- 
gels, in  some  blessed  sphere — and  do  we  not 
sometimes  say,  £<  Perhaps  that  pure  eye  of  affec- 
tion is  on  me  now ;  and  I  will  do  nothing  to 
wound  it  V  No,  surely,  it  cannot  be,  that  the 
dead  will  speak  to  us  in  vain.  Their  memories 
are  all  around  us :  their  footsteps  are  in  our 
paths ;  the  memorials  of  them  meet  our  eye  at 
every  turn ;  their  presence  is  in  our  dwellings ; 
their  voices  are  in  our  ears ;  they  speak  to  us — 
in  the  sad  reverie  of  contemplation,  in  a  sharp 
pang  of  feeling,  in  the  cold  shadow  of  memory, 


in  the  bright  light  of  hope — and  it  cannot  be 
that  they  will  speak  in  vain. 

The  dead  not  only  leave  their  own  enshrined 
and  canonized  virtues  for  us  to  love  and  imitate  ; 
but  they  open  a  future  world  to  our  vision,  and 
invite  us  to  its  blessed  abodes. 

They  open  that  world  to  us  by  giving,  in  their 
own  deaths,  a  strong  proof  of  its  existence. 

The  future,  indeed,  to  mere  earthly  views,  is 
often  "  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death  without  any  order,  and 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  Truly,  death  is 
"  without  any  order."  There  is  in  it  such  a  total 
disregard  to  circumstances,  as  shows  that  it  can- 
not be  an  ultimate  event.  Thatmust  be  connected 
with  something  else  ;  that  cannot  be  final,  which 
considered  as  final,  puts  all  the  calculations  of  wis- 
dom so  utterly  at  defiance.  The  tribes  of  animals, 
the  classes  and  species  of  the  vegetable  creation, 
come  to  their  perfection,  and  then  die.  But  is 
there  any  such  order  for  human  beings?  Do  the 
generations  of  mankind  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
ranks  and  processions  ?  Are  the  human,  like  the 
vegetable  races,  suffered  to  stand  till  they  have 
made  provisionfor  their  successors,  before  they  de- 
part ?  No ;  without  order,  without  discrimination, 
without  provision  for  the  future  or  remedy  for  the 
paet,  the  children  of  men  depart.  They  die — 
the  old,  the  young;  the  most  useless,  and  those 
most  needed;  the  worst  and  the  best  alike  die ; 
and  if  there  be  no  scenes  beyond  this  life,  if 
there  be  no  circumstances  nor  allotments  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery,  then  all  around  us  is,  as  it 
was  to  the  doubting  spirit  of  Job,  "  a  land  of 
darkness  as  darkness  itself."  The  blow  falls, 
like  the  thunderbolt  beneath  the  dark  cloud ; 
but  it  has  not  even  the  intention,  the  explana- 
tion, that  belongs  to  that  dread  minister.  The 
stroke  of  death  must  be  more  reckless  that  even 
the  lightning's  flash — yes,  that  solemn  visitation 
that  cometh  with  so  many  dread  signs — the 
body's  dissolution,  the  spirit's  extremity,  the 
winding  up  of  the  great  scene  of  life,  has  not 
even  the  meaning  that  belongs  to  the  blindest 
agents  in  nature,  if  there  be  no  reaction,  no 
revelation  hereafter  !  .  Can  this  be  ?  Doth  God 
take  care  for  things  animate  and  inanimate,  and 
will  he  not  care  for  us  ? 

Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  I  have  seen 
one  die — the  delight  of  his  friends,  the  pride 
of  his  kindred,  the  hope  of  his  country  :  but  he 
died  !  How  beautiful  was  that  offering  upon  the 
altar  of  death  !  The  fire  of  genius  kindled  in 
his  eye  ;  the  generous  affections  of  youth  man- 
tled in  his  cheek;  his  foot  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  life  ;  his  studies,  his  preparations  for 
honored  and  useful  life,  were  completed  ;  his 
breast  was  filled  with  a  thousand  glowing,  and 
noble,  and  never  yet  expressed  aspirations;  but 
he  died  !  He  died  !  while  another,  of  a  nature 
dull,  coarse,  and  unrefined,  of  habits  low,  base, 
and  brutish,  of  a  promise  that  had  nothing  in^t 
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but  shame  and  misery — such  an  one,  I  say,  was 
suffered  to  encumber  the  earth.  Could  this  be, 
if  there  were  no  other  sphere  for  the  gifted,  the 
aspiring,  and  the  approved,  to  act  in?  Can  we 
believe  that  the  energy  just  trained  for  action, 
the  embryo  thought  just  bursting  into  expression, 
the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature, 
just  swelling  into  the  expansion  of  every  beauti- 
ful virtue,  should  never  manifest  its  power, 
should  never  speak,  should  never  unfold  itself? 
Can  we  believe  that  all  this  should  die ;  while 
meanness,  corruption,  sensuality,  and  every  de- 
formed and  dishonored  power,  should  live  ?  No, 
ye  goodly  and  glorious  ones  !  ye  godlike  in  youth- 
ful virtue  !  ye  die  not  in  vain  •  ye  teach,  ye  as- 
sure us,  that  ye  are  gone  to  some  world  of  noble 
life  and  action. 

I  have  seen  one  die ;  she  was  beautiful  ;  and 
beautiful  were  the  ministries  of  life  that  were 
given  her  to  fulfil.  Angelic  loveliness  enrobed 
her;  and  a  grace  as  if  it  were  caught  from 
heaven  breathed  in  every  tone,  hallowed  every 
affection,  shone  in  every  action — invested,  as  a 
halo,  her  whole  existence,  and  made  it  a  light 
and  blessing,  a  charm  and  a  vision  of  gladness, 
to  all  around  her  :  but  she  died  !  Friendship, 
and  love,  and  parental  fondness,  and  infant  weak- 
ness, stretched  out  their  hand  to  save  her; 
but  they  could  not  save  her ;  and  she  died  ! 
What !  did  all  that  loveliness  die  ?  Is  there  no 
land  of  the  blessed  and  the  lovely  ones,  for  such  to 
live  in  ?  Forbid  it,  reason,  religion  ! — bereaved 
affection,  and  undying  love  !  forbid  the  thought  ! 
It  cannot  be  that  such  die  in  God's  counsel,  who 
live  even  in  frail  human  memory  forever  ! 

I  have  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every 
power,  in  the  earthly  perfection  of  every  facul- 
ty ;  when  many  temptations  had  been  overcome, 
and  many  hard  lessons  had  been  learned  ;  when 
many  experiments  had  made  virtue  easy,  and 
had  given  a  facility  to  action,  and  a  success  to 
endeavor ;  when  wisdom  had  been  learned  from 
many  mistakes,  and  a  skill  had  been  laboriously 
acquired  in  the  use  of  many  powers  ;  and  the 
being  I  looked  upon  had  just  compassed  that 
most  useful,  most  practical  of  all  knowledge, 
how  to  live,  and  to  act  well  and  wisely ;  yet  I 
have  seen  such  an  one  die !  Was  all  this  trea- 
sure gained  only  to  be  lost !  Were  all  these 
faculties  trained  only  to  be  thrown  into  utter 
disuse  ?  Was  this  instrument — the  intelligent 
soul,  the  noblest  in  the  universe — was  it  so 
laboriously  fashioned,  and  by  the  most  va- 
ried and  expensive  apparatus,  that,  on  the 
very  moment  of  being  finished,  it  should  be  cast 
away  forever  ?  No,  the  dead,  as  we  call  them, 
do  not  so  die.  They  carry  our  thoughts  to 
another  and  a  nobler  existence.  They  teach  us, 
and  especially  by  all  the  strange  and  seemingly 
untoward  circumstances  of  their  departure  from 
this  life,  that  they  and  we  shall  live  forever. 
They  open  the  future  world,  then,  to  our  faith. 


They  open  it  also,  and  in  fine,  to  our  affec- 
tions. No  person  of  reflection  and  piety  can 
have  lived  long  without  beginning  to  find,  in  re- 
gard to  the  earthly  objects  that  most  interest 
him — his  friends — that  the  balance  is  gradually 
inclining  in  favor  of  another  world.  How  many, 
after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  especially  in 
declining  years,  must  feel — if  the  experience  of 
life  has  had  any  just  effectupon  them — that  the 
objects  of  their  strongest  attachment  are  not 
here.  One  by  one  the  ties  of  earthly  affection 
are  cut  asunder ;  one  by  one,  friends,  compan- 
ions, children,  parents,  are  taken  from  us  ;  for 
a  time,  perhaps,  we  are  "  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,"  as  was  the  apostle,  not  deciding  altogether 
whether  it  is  better  to  depart ;  but  shall  we  not, 
at  length,  say  with  the  disciples,  when  some 
dearer  friend  is  taken,  "  let  us  go  and  die  with 
him  n 

The  dead  have  not  ceased  their  communi- 
cation with  us,  though  the  visible  chain  is 
broken.  If  they  are  still  the  same,  they  must 
still  think  of  us.  As  two  Friends  on  earth  may 
know  that  they  love  each  other  without  any  ex- 
pression, without  even  the  sight  of  each  other; 
as  they  may  know,  though  dwelling  in  different; 
and  distant  countries,  without  any  visible  chain 
of  communication,  that  their  thoughts  meet  and 
mingle  together ;  so  may  it  be  with  two  Friends 
of  whom  the  one  is  on  earth  and  the  other  is  in 
heaven.  Especially  where  there  is  such  a  union 
of  pure  minds  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  separation,  that  union  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  their  very  being ;  we  may  believe  that 
their  friendship,  their  mutual  sympathy,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  grave  to  break  up.  "  But 
ah !  we  say,  if  there  were  only  some  manifesta- 
tion ;  if  there  were  only  a  glimpse  of  that 
blessed  land ;  if  there  were,  indeed,  some  mes- 
senger bird,  such  as  is  supposed  in  some 
countries  to  come  from  the  spirit-land,  how 
eagerly  should  we  question  it !"  In  the  words 
of  the  poet,  we  should  say, 

"  But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain, 
Can  those  who  have  loved,  forget? 
We  call,  but  they  answer  not  again  ; 
Do  they  love,  do  they  love  us  yet? 

We  call  them  far,  through  the  silent  night, 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  nor  hill: 
We  know,  we  know,  that  their  land  is  bright. 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still?" 

The  poetic  doubt  we  may  answer  with  plain 
reasoning,  and  plainer  scripture.  We  may  say, 
in  the  language  of  reason,  if  they  live  there, 
they  love  there.  We  may  answer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  Christ,  "  he  that  liveth  and  be- 
lie veth  in  me  shall  never  die."  And  again 
have  ye  not  read  "  that  which  was  spoken 
unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."    Then  is  it  true  that  they 
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live  there ;  and  they  yet  speak  to  us.  From 
that  bright  sphere,  from  that  calm  region,  from 
the  bowers  of  life  immortal,  they  speak  to  us. 
They  say  to  us,  "  Sigh  not  in  despair  over  the 
broken  and  defeated  expectations  of  earth,  j 
Sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Bear, 
calmly  and  cheerfully,  thy  lot.  Brighten  the 
chain  of  love,  of  sympathy,  of  communion  with 
all  pure  minds,  on  earth,  and  in  heaven.  Think,  < 
oh  !  think  of  the  mighty  and  glorious  company 
that  fill  the  immortal  regions.  Light,  life, 
beauty,  beatitude,  are  here.  Come,  children 
of  earth  !  come  to  the  bright  and  blessed  land  !" 
I  see  no  lovely  features  revealing  themselves 
through  the  dim  and  shadowy  veils  of  heaven. 
I  see  no  angel  forms  enrobed  with  the  bright 
clouds  of  eventide.  But  "  I  hear  a  voice,  say- 
ing, write,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest — for  they  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works — works  of  piety  and  love 
recorded  in  our  hearts  and  kept  in  eternal  re- 
membrance— their  works  do  follow  them." 
Our  hearts — their  workmanship — do  follow 
them.  We  will  go  and  die  with  them.  We  will 
go  and  live  with  them  forever ! 

Oh  !  death  ! — dark  hour  to  hopeless  unbelief! 
hour  to  which,  in  that  creed  of  despair,  no  hour 
shall  succeed !  being's  last  hour !  to  whose  ap- 
palling darkness  even  the  shadows  of  an  aveng- 
ing retribution  were  brightness  and  relief — 
death !  what  art  thou  to  the  Christian's  assur- 
ance ?  Great  hour  of  answer  to  life's  prayer — 
great  hour  that  shall  break  asunder  the  bond  of 
life's  mystery — hour  of  release  from  life's  burden 
— hour  of  reunion  with  the  loved  and  lost— 
what  mighty  hopes  hasten  to  their  fulfilment  in 
thee !  What  longings,  what  aspirations, — 
breathed  in  the  still  night,  beneath  the  silent 
stars — what  dread  emotions  of  curiosity — what 
deep  meditations  of  joy — what  hallowed  imagin- 
ings of  never  experienced  purity  and  bliss — 
what  possibilities  shadowing  forth  unspeakable 
realities  to  the  soul,  all  verge  to  their  consum- 
mation in  thee  !  Oh  !  death  !  the  Christian's 
death !  what  art  thou  but  the  gate  of  life,  the 
portal  of  heaven,  the  threshold  of  eternity  ! — 
Religious  Consolation. 


THE  WORTH  OF  MAN. 

I  have  seen  exposed  in  jewellers'  windows 
presents  which  were  given  by  princes  to  their 
favorites — necklaces  glittering  with  exquisite 
pearls ;  wristlets  glowing  with  the  strange  shoot- 
ing fires  of  the  opal,  surrounded  by  diamonds  as 
sentinel  witnesses  of  its  splendor;  rings  in  great 
profusion;  various  ornaments  for  the  hair;  and 
nameless  other  articles  of  the  toilet — and  which 
were  registered  with  incredible  values.  But, 
after  all,  the  poorest  man  that  walks  from  his 
hole  into  the  sun-light,  is  a  casket  carrying  jewels 
of  more  variety  and  more  value,  ten  million  times 


over,  than  the  most  princely  casket  ever  contain- 
ed, or  than  legal  munificence  ever  squandered  on 
a  worthless  favorite.  Call  men  mere  animals, 
look  at  them  simply  as  beasts,  and  there  is  not  a 
man  living  who  does  not  carry  in  him  that  which 
is  more  wonderful  than  anything  that  mortals 
ever  produced.  Nothing  on  the  globe  ;  nothing 
in  the  stars ;  nothing  in  the  revelations  of  the 
microscope;  nothing  that  the  statesman  thinks 
of;  nothing  that  history  or  poetry  embalms,  can 
be  of  so  much  importance  to  a  man  as  to  be  able 
to  auswer  these  simple  homely  questions  :  What 
am  I  ?  What  am  I  doing  ?  Which  way  am  I 
going  ?  Where  am  I  making  my  investments  ? 
What  is  my  future  to  be,  as  indicated  from  my 
present  tendencies  and  conditions  ?  There  can 
be  nothing  on  earth  half  so  important  to  a  man 
as  his  own  self.  It  is  right  to  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  nature,  in  human  society,  and  in  the 
events  of  that  great  world-history  which  is 
always  going  on  around  us,  and  in  our  day.  But 
what  kingdom  on  earth  is  so  wide  or  so  import- 
ant as  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  man's  own  soul  ? 
The  Russian  empire  constitutes  the  largest  earthly 
dominion  ;  and  yet  the  sun  need  not  employ  half 
its  hours  in  going  from  side  to  side  of  it.  And 
the  kingdom  of  the  soul  shall  not  have  been 
traversed  when  the  sun  itself  is  burned  to  the 
socket,  and  its  light  has  gone  out.  It  is  infinite ; 
it  is  endless. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MO.  27, 1861. 


For  the  last  few  weeks  our  country  has  been 
convulsed  by  intestine  strife,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  or  hamlet  that  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  rumors  of  war.  The  exciting 
incidents  connected  with  this  sad  calamity  have 
been  narrated  in  every  newspaper,  and  the 
whole  country  has  been  aroused  by  a  spectacle 
which  is  new  to  most  now  upon  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion. All  have  been  more  or  less  influenced 
by  these  wide-spread  rumors,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  most  watchful  becoming  leavened  into 
a  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  a  regular  ab- 
stract of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  such  as  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  daily  papers,  concluding 
that  nearly  all  our  readers  have  access  to  some 
of  these  sources  of  information. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult,  since  the  suspen- 
sion of  telegraphic  intercourse  in  some  direc- 
tions, to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  what  is 
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transpiring  at  a  distance,  rumor  with  her  many 
tongues  taking  the  place  of  fact  and  keeping  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  apprehension  and  excitement. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  our 
strength  will  be  promoted  by  dwelling  in 
humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  avoiding  excite- 
ment as  much  as  possible,  or  any  complicity 
with  the  warlike  spirit  which  prevails  around 
us.  There  are  very  few  now  living  who  remem- 
ber the  sad  events  connected  with  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  or  even  of  the  last  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  the  mother  country,  and 
there  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us  greater  suffer- 
ings than  our  forefathers  endured  in  a  faithful 
maintenance  of  their  peaceable  testimony. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  necessary  that  all 
who  cannot  unite  in  warlike  measures  should 
keep  upon  the  watch,  and  be  willing  to  bear 
with  meekness  and  patience  the  exercise  of  mind 
which  such  a  state  of  things  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. By  such  a  course  of  conduct,  we  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  suffering  which  may 
be  appointed  us,  and  be  instrumental  in  sustain- 
ing and  strengthening  those  whose  faith  and 
confidence  are  weak.  "  The  name  of  the  Lord 
is  a  strong  tower ; — the  righteous  runneth  into 
it,  and  is  safe." 

Married,  on  the  11th  inst.,  with  the  approbation 
of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  home  of  David 
Rogers,  Granville,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Leonard 
C.  Thorne,  of  New  York  City,  to  Hannah  E.  Rogers, 
daughter  of  David  and  Hannah  Rogers. 

 ,  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  18tb  of 

4th  mo.,  1861,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends'  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Race  St., 
William  Thistlethwait,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  to 
Elizabeth  Walton,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  6th.  of  2d  mo.  last,  after  an  illness  of 
near  three  weeks,  Lydia  S.,  wife  of  Samuel  Hunt,  Jr., 
and  daughter  of  Aquilla  and  Ruthanna  Whitacre, 
aged  24  years  and  6  months. 

She  was  a  member  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ohio,  until  a  short  time  previous  to  her  death.  She 
requested  her  certificate  to  be  forwarded  to  Prairie 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  whither 
she  had  removed. 

 ,  In  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  13th  of  1st  mo., 

1860,  Isaac  Tomlinson,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age- 
He  removed  with  his  family,  in  the  year  1819,  from 
Byberry,  Pa.,  and  settled  within  the  limits  of  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  where  for  many  years  he 
occupied  the  station  of  an  Elder  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friends.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  but 
dignified  and  thoughtful. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  in  New  Trenton,  Jefferson 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  9th  month,  1860,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age,  Richard  Roberts,  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber and  Elder  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
formerly  of  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRING  SUGGESTIONS, 

Do  not  take  off  your  winter  flannel  sooner  than 
the  first  of  May,  but  then  change  to  a  thinner 
article  of  the  same  material.  They  are  wisest 
and  healthiest  who  wear  woollen  flannel  the  whole 
year.  Arrange  to  have  a  fire  kept  up  all  day  in 
the  family  room,  however  warm  it  may  be  out  of 
doors,  until  the  first  of  May,  and  in  the  morning 
and  evening  daily  until  the  first  of  June.  The 
editor  has  lived  in  the  most  malarial  region  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  and  when  the  thermometer 
was  a  hundred  and  twelve  at  noon,  a  fire  was 
regularly  kindled  at  sunrise  and  sunset  in  his 
office,  and  sat  by.  Disease,  malignant  fever,  and 
death  reigned  in  every  direction,  and  yet  he  had 
not  a  second's  sickness.  It  is  because  a  brisk 
fire  not  only  creates  a  draft,  and  thus  purifies  a 
room,  but  so  rarefies  the  deadly  air  that  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  ceiling,  where  it  cannot  be  breathed. 
The  simple  precaution  of  having  a  fire  kindled 
in  the  family  room  at  sunrise  and  sunset  in  late 
spring  and  early  fall,  is  known  by  eminent  names 
in  the  army  and  navy  surgery  to  be  the  most  ef- 
ficient preventive  of  all  forms  of  fever  and  ague, 
and  spring  and  fall  diseases  ;  in  flat,  wet,  warm 
countries,  it  is  almost  a  specific  against  those  dis- 
eases. No  man  would  be  considered  sane  who 
should  keep  up  as  hot  fires  in  his  house  as  the 
spring  advances  as  he  did  in  mid-winter.  Food 
is  the  fuel  which  keeps  the  human  house — the 
body — warm ;  hence,  if  as  much  is  eaten  in 
spring  as  in  winter,  we  are  kept  too  warm ;  we 
burn  up  with  fever ;  we  are  oppressed  ;  we  suffer 
from  lassitude.  All  nature  takes  a  new  lease  of 
life  with  spring,  but  man.  It  is  because  he  alone 
is  unwise.  The  brute  beasts,  the  cow,  the  horse, 
the  ox ;  these  turn  to  a  new  diet,  and  go  out  to 
grass  to  crop  every  green  thing;  they  would 
never  come  to  the  stable  or  barnyard  of  choice 
to  eat  the  heating,  binding  oats  and  corn,  on 
which  they  luxuriated  during  the  winter — they 
eat  watery  food,  which  is  light  and  purifying. 
Not  so  with  man ;  he  continues  his  meats  and 
fats,  his  greases  and  his  gravies,  as  at  Christmas. 
Watchful  nature  takes  away  his  appetite  for 
these,  and  because  he  does  not  relish  them  as  he 
did  a  few  weeks  before,  he  begins  to  conclude 
that  something  is  the  matter,  and,  measuring 
the  amount  of  his  health  by  the  amount  he  can 
send  down  his  throat,  he  begins  to  stimulate  the 
appetite,  thinks  he  must  use  some  tonic,  readily 
assents  to  any  suggestion  which  includes  bitters 
and  whisky,  especially  the  latter.  In  addition, 
he  puts  more  mustard,  and  pepper,  and  catsup 
on  his  meats,  seasons  everything  more  heavily, 
until  nature  has  been  goaded  so  that  she  will 
bear  no  more,  and  yields  to  the  fatal  dysentery 
or  bilious  colic,  or  happily  relieves  herself  by  a 
copious  diarrhoea.  Does  not  any  reader  know 
that  fever,  and  flux,  and  diarrhoea,  are  common 
ails  of  spring  ?  But  you  did  not  know  one  of  the 
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two  chief  causes — man's  gluttony — as  above  de- 
scribed !  Tens  of  thousands  of  lives  would  be 
saved  every  spring,  and  an  incalculable  amount 
of  human  discomfort  would  be  prevented,  if 
early  in  March,  or  at  most  by  the  first  of  April, 
meat,  and  grease,  and  fried  food  of  every  des- 
cription, were  banished  from  the  table  wholly,  at 
least  for  breakfast  and  supper.  If  meat  will  be 
eaten  for  dinner-  let  it  be  lean ;  use  hominy  and 
usarnp"  largely  ;  have  no  fries ;  eat  but  little 
butter;  use  eggs,  celery,  spinach,  vinegar  ;  keep 
the  body  clean  ;  spend  every  hour  possible  in 
the  open  air,  snuffing  in  the  spring;  but,  by 
every  consideration  of  wisdom  and  of  health, 
have  a  good  fire  to  come  to  and  sit  by  with  all 
your  garments  on,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  after 
all  forms  of  exercise,  otherwise  you  will  wake  up 
next  morning  as  stiff  as  a  bean  pole  and  as  "sore" 
as  if  you  had  been  pounded  in  a  bag,  to  the  effect 
of  your  exercise  having  done  you  more  harm 
than  good,  and  concluding  that  work  don't  agree 
with  you,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  others, 
you  take  no  more  for  weeks  and  months. — Hall's 
Journal  of  Health. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  I. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  this  age  ex- 
ceeds in,  it  is  the  application  of  science  to  every- 
day active  business  of  life.  Every  department  of 
industry,  every  business  now  carried  on,  partakes 
of  its  benefits.  Look  at  the  monstrous  steam- 
ships that  now  cross  the  ocean,  carrying  the 
products  of  one  continent  to  another,  and  then 
consider  that  in  every  part  of  their  construction 
and  management  the  principles  of  science  are 
brought  to  bear,  thus  ensuring  safety,  certainty 
and  expedition,  to  a  degree  never  before  attain- 
ed. Look  at  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
study  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
instructing  the  mariner  to  take  advantage  of 
these,  and  thus  facilitate  his  speed,  and  go  far  to 
ensure  his  safety.  Examine  the  improvements  in 
machinery  invented  by  scientific  minds,  and  see 
the  advantages  resulting  from  them  to  manufac- 
turers. Many  of  us  can  recollect  the  old-fashioned 
spinning  wheels  for  flax,  wool  and  cotton,  the 
relics  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  at  public 
vendues  in  the  country.  Compare  these  with 
the  present  machines,  for  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics  from  these  articles,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  latter,  is  incalculable.  Nor  is  the  ad- 
vantage alone  to  these,  but  every  department  of 
manufacture  is  more  or  less  benefitted.  That 
latest  and  most  needed  relief  from  the  toilsome 
labor  of  females,  the  sewing  machine,  is  indeed 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  To  see  the  needle  of 
this  machine,  performing  many  hundred  stitches 
in  a  minute,  and  placing  them  with  a  precision 
and  mathematical  certainty,  utterly  impossible 


to  be  done  by  hand,  is  indeed  astonishing.  No 
wonder  that  it  excited  the  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  late  Japanese  em- 
bassy, who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  suc- 
cessive steps  taken  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection,  but  were  presented  with  the  perfect 
machine  at  once. 

Even  agriculture  claims  a  large  share  in 
scientific  investigations.  This  primitive  and 
original  pursuit  of  man,  the  employment  of  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  human  family,  and  of 
which  manufactures  and  commerce  are  hand- 
maids, is  destined  to  be  materially  benefitted  by 
science.  The  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
ture is  of  recent  date.  Mechanical  principles 
are  largely  applied  to  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, to  lessen  and  facilitate  manual  labor, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  has  already  result- 
ed in  this  line.  Botany,  too,  is  brought  into 
requisition,  a  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  plants, 
their  distinctions  and  uses;  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology, and  the  nutrition  and  functions  of  plants, 
the  best  mode  of  applying  manures  and  promot- 
ing their  healthy  growth.  Geology,  too,  comes 
in  for  a  share;  by  its  knowledge  we  understand 
more  readily  the  different  varieties  of  soils  we 
meet  with,  and  their  adaptation  to  different 
modes  of  culture  and  crops.  The  different 
strata  of  rocks,  and  consequently  of  soils  derived 
from  them,  open  a  large  field  for  the  exercise 
of  the  enquiring  mind.  This  difference  of  soils 
had  been  found  to  require  different  amendments 
to  keep  up  their  fertility.  Thus,  on  one  soil, 
lime  was  found  to  act  kindly,  on  another  gypsum 
was  more  beneficial,  on  another  ashes  was  con- 
sidered best.  Chemistry  now  comes  in  and 
explains  the  reason  of  these  things.  It  shows 
that  all  these  substances,  and  several  more,  are 
always  present  in  productive  soils;  and  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  any  one  or  more  of  these, 
the  plant  must  suffer  in  proportion  ;  for  if  it 
cannot  get  a  sufficiency  of  food,  it  cannot  in- 
crease to  full  size. 

Hydraulics,  too,  is  called  in  to  aid  at  present; 
the  advantage  of  underdraining  land  in  many 
places  has  been  so  marked,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  flow  and  action  of  water  beneath  the  soil  is 
important  and  necessary  to  be  understood,  so 
that  a  proper  mode  of  controlling  it  may  be 
adopted.  Our  wet  and  marsh  lands  are  often 
our  best  lands  when  properly  drained,  and  are 
much  less  liable  to  suffer  from  drouth  than 
upland. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  business  of  agriculture, 
when  properly  pursued,  will  call  into  requisition 
many  branches  of  science,  the  study  of  which 
will  benefit  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  The 
time  was  when  "  book-learning"  was  contemned 
and  set  aside  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  but 
that  time  has  passed,  and  the  success  of  agricul- 
tural periodicals  is  evidence  that  an  enquiry  into 
the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  is 
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now  much  sought  after  by  the  community  gen- 
erally. These  periodicals  are  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  are  stimulating  farmers  to  make 
experiments,  are  pointing  out  the  principles  of 
science  as  applicable  to  certain  crops,  are  show- 
ing the  beneficial  effects  of  particular  manure  on 
particular  soils,  and  the  best  means  of  reclaiming 
worn-out  lands.  This  last  is  especially  necessary, 
as  the  first  cultivation  of  the  virgin  soils  of  our 
country,  was  generally  without  any  effort  at  amend- 
ment, until  much  of  it  was  reduced  so  that  crops 
could  not  be  grown  to  profit,  and  thus  often 
thrown  out.  These  soils  now  are  many  of  them 
undergoing  renovation,  under  the  direction  of 
science,  and  are  again  producing  good  crops. 
With  the  enlightenment  of  science,  the  object 
now  will  be  to  keep  them  in  an  improving  con- 
dition, so  that  they  may  not  be  again  brought 
down  to  poverty. 

Some  who  are  acquainted  with  the  efforts  now 
making  to  improve  agriculture,  may  suppose  these 
principles  are  being  made  known,  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation.  While  this  is  true  in  itself,  as 
regards  us,  such  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
most  of  the  practices  now  recommended  for  keep- 
ing up  and  improving  our  soil,  were  recommend- 
ed by  ancient  writers,  and  practised  by  the 
farmers  of  their  day.  Greek  writers  of  the 
third  and  fourth  century,  before  the  Christian 
era,  recommend  green  plants  to  be  ploughed  in, 
and  even  crops  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose,  for 
such  enrich  the  soil  as  much  as  dung.  They 
recommend  that  earth  that  has  been  long  under 
water  be  put  upon  land  to  enrich  it.  They 
state,  that  a  mixture  of  soils,  as  clay  with  sand, 
and  the  contrary,  would  produce  as  luxuriant 
crops  as  could  be  effected  by  manures.  They 
describe  the  properties  that  render  dungs  bene- 
ficial to  vegetation,  and  dwell  upon  composts. 
They  recommend  that  stubble,  at  reaping  time, 
be  left  long,  if  the  straw  is  abundant ;  and  this, 
if  burned,  will  enrich  the  soil  very  much,  or  it 
may  be  cut  and  mixed  with  dung.  They  advise 
carefully  to  eradicate  weeds  from  their  crops; 
for,  besides  the  hindrance  to  the  crop,  they  keep 
the  ground  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  sun 
and  air.  Fallowing  or  frequent  ploughing,  they 
say,  is  of  great  advantage;  for  the  object  is  to 
let  the  earth  feel  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
sun  of  summer,  to  invert  the  soil  and  render  it 
light,  free  and  clear  of  weeds,  so  that  it  can 
most  easily  afford  nourishment.  Thus,  what  are 
now  considered  principles  of  good  husbandry, 
were  advocated  at  that  early  period. 


AN  EXTRACT. 

u  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because 
there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  so  convulsive 
to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed, 
when  all  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its  cre- 


ation, in  eternal  progress ;  and  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  that 
natural  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  indo- 
lence and  corruption,  that  our  business  is  to  pre- 
serve, and  not  to  improve." — Dr.  Arnold. 


SHALLOW  SCHOLARSHIP — TRUE  OBJECT  OP 
STUDY. 

If  there  be  any  one  evil  greater  than  another 
which  distresses  the  educational  enterprise  of 
our  country,  it  is  a  shallow  scholarship — the 
expansion  of  a  meager  mind  over  the  surface  of  a 
hundred  arts  and  sciences.  Study  has  become  a 
process  of  skimming;  and  the  attainments  of 
the  student  in  knowledge  are  but  the  light  froth 
of  learning.  The  fields  of  science  are  only  sur- 
veyed— they  are  seldom  cultivated.  The  spade 
has  been  thrown  aside;  and  in  every  hand  we 
find  the  chain  and  compass.  The  youthful  ad- 
venturer in  those  boundless  fields  travels  with- 
out observation,  and  claims  to  possess  without 
conquest.  Children  of  tender  years  are  hurried 
over  subjects  beyond  their  capacity  to  under- 
stand ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  time  too 
limited  even  for  the  maturest  mind.  There  is 
nothing  that  excites  my  sympathy  more  than  the 
sight  of  a  little  boy  or  girl  of  tender  brain  and 
impressible  soul,  groaning  under  a  weight  of 
lifeless  text-books,  whose  very  titles  are  to 
them  incomprehensible — sickening,  and  palling, 
and  souring  at  heart  under  the  regimen  of  a 
strong  and  indigestible  diet  of  "  elements/' 
"  outlines/'  and  other  "  knowledges" — turning 
from  the  sunny  sky,  and  tuneful  birds,  and 
sweet  waters  of  meadow,  hill,  and  wood ;  and, 
fired  with  unwholesome  ardor  by  the  promise  of 
a  bright  medal  or  a  painted  card,  toiling  through 
all  the  bright  day  to  mouth  the  barbarous 
nomenclature  of  skeleton  sciences  which  they 
can  neither  love  nor  comprehend.  It  may  as 
well  be  asserted  roundly,  that  but  little,  com- 
paratively, of  what  one  must  know  in  order  to 
become  learned,  can  be  acquired  at  all  in 
school,  in  the  time  usually  allowed  in  this  fast 
country ;  and  it  is  a  wretched  compromise  with 
the  impatience  of  the  age  to  sacrifice  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  to  the  demands  of  so  weak  an 
ambition. 

Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
to  select  those  branches  of  study  which  are 
adapted  as  a  means  of  general  culture  of  the 
youthful  mind.  The  object  of  schools  is  not  to 
make  scholars,  but  students.  It  is  to  train  the 
young  man  to  use  his  powers  in  the  pursuit  and 
application  of  knowledge.  It  is,  in  a  word,  to 
teach  him  how  to  study.  But  what  a  bungling, 
superficial  thinker  will  he  become  who  has, 
from  childhood,  read  without  reflection,  and 
thereby  lost  in  power  what  has  been  gained  in 
time !  No  man  can  be  said  to  be  educated,  in 
any  sense  of  the  term,  who  has  not  learned  to 
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take  pains.  This  is  the  first  great  lesson  to 
teach  the  children.  So  far  from  acquiring  such 
a  habit  from  the  common  mode  of  studying  at 
school,  they  are  educated  by  the  long  task,  and 
hurried  recitation,  into  a  dreamy,  thoughtless, 
superficial  manner  of  gliding  over  the  surface  of 
things,  without  a  suspicion  of  what  lies  beneath. 
A  few  well-chosen  subjects,  understood  in  their 
minutest  details,  is  better  than  the  universe 
generalized  and  guessed  at. 

Besides,  the  young  can  not  be  interested  by 
outlines.  Skeletons  disgust  and  frighten  them. 
A  little  girl  of  ten  summers  once  asked  her 
instructor,  who  was  teaching  a  dry  skeleton  of 
English  history,  what  was  the  color  of  Queen 
Mary's  eyes  ?  In  spite  of  outline  schools,  that 
child  will  become  a  historian,  if  encouraged. 
How  many  of  our  schools  are  but  valleys  of  dry 
bones  %  It  will  be  found  generally  true,  that  a 
child's  interest  in  any  branch  of  study,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  distinctness  of  detail  with 
which  it  is  taught.  Often  a  teacher  may  excite 
a  class  to  enthusiasm  by  simply  dwelling  on  the 
minute  points  of  the  lesson. — N.  Y.  Teacher. 


a  mother's  thoughts. 

BY  PRANCES  D.  GAGE. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone, 
That  used  to  be  playing  about  my  knee, 
With  their  noisy  mirth,  and  boisterous  glee? 
Who  littered  the  carpets,  and  misplaced  the  chairs, 
And  scattered  their  play-things  all  unawares  ; 
Who  called  for  their  suppers  with  eager  shout, 
And  while  they  were  getting,  ran  in  and  out ; 
Who  kept  all  the  apples  and  nuts  from  spoiling, 
And  never  saved  jackets  or  pants  from  soiling  ; 
Had  ever  a  want,  and  ever  a  will 
That  added  a  care  to  my  heart,  until 
I  sometimes  sighed  for  the  time  to  come, 
When  they'd  all  be  big,  and  go  out  from  home. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 
There  s  no  little  faces  to  wash  to  night, 
No  little  troubles  for  mother  to  right, 
No  little  blue  eyes  to  be  sung  to  sleep, 
No  little  play-things  to  put  up  to  keep, 
No  little  garments  to  be  hung  on  the  rack, 
No  little  tales  to  tell,  no  nuts  to  crack, 
No  little  trundle  bed,  brim  full  of  rolick, 
Calling  for  mamma  to  settle  the  frolic, 
No  little  soft  lips  to  press  me  with  kisses — 
(Oh  !  such  a  sad,  lonely  evening  as  this  is  1} 
No  little  voices  to  shout  with  delight ; 
u  Good  night,  dear  mamma,  good  night,  good  night." 
Silent  the  house  is  ;  no  little  ones  here. 
To  startle  a  smile  or  chase  back  a  tear. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone, 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
It  seemeth  but  yesterday  since  they  were  young  ; 
Now  they're  all  scattered,  the  world's  paths  among, 
Out  where  the  great  rolling  trade-stream  is  flowing ; 
Out  where  new  fire-sides  with  love-lights  are  glowing ; 
Out  where  the  graves  of  their  life-hopes  are  sleeping, 
Not  to  be  comforted — weeping,  still  weeping  ; 
Out  where  the  high  hills  of  science  are  blending 


Up  'mid  the  cloud-rifts,  up,  up,  still  ascending; 
Seeking  the  sunshine  that  rests  on  the  mountain, 
Drinking  and  thirsting  still,  still  at  the  fountain  ; 
Out  in  life's  thoroughfares  all  of  them  moiling  ; 
Out  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  striving  and  toiling. 
Little  ones,  loving  ones,  playful  ones,  all, 
That  went  when  I  bade,  and  came  at  my  call, 
Have  ye  deserted  me  ?    Will  ye  not  come, 
Back  to  your  mother's  arms — back  to  the  home  ? 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone, 
Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 
Useless  my  cry  is.    Why  do  I  complain  ? 
They'll  be  my  little  ones  never  again ! 
Can  the  great  oaks  to  the  acorns  return  ? 
The  broad  rolling  stream  flow  back  to  the  byrne  ? 
The  mother  call  childhood  again  to  her  knee, 
That  in  manhood  went  forth,  the  strong  and  the  free? 
Nay  !  nay !  no  true  mother  would  ask  for  them  back, 
Her  work  nobly  done,  their  firm  tramp  on  life's  track, 
Will  come  like  an  organ  note,  lofty  and  clear, 
To  lift  up  her  soul  and  her  spirit  to  cheer ! 
And  though  her  tears  fall,  when  she's  silent  and  lone, 
She'll  know  it  is  best  they  are  scattered  and  gone  ! 

Silent  and  lone !  silent  and  lone  ! 
Thy  will,  0  Father,  not  my  will  be  done  ! 

— Field  Notes. 


AT  THE  DOOR. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RUECKERT. 

I  have  knocked  at  the  door  of  Luxury : 

They  reached  from  the  window  a  penny  to  me. 

I've  sought  Love's  house  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
But  fifteen  others  had  stood  there  before." 

I  knocked  at  Honor's  castle  gate  ; 
"  We  open  only  to  knightly  state." 

I  visited  Labor's  dwelling  low, 

But  I  heard  there  only  wailing  and  woe. 

I  asked  where  Contentment's  house  was  found, 
But  no  one  knew,  the  country  round. 

But  I  know  a  house  both  lonely  and  still ; 
I'll  knock  there  at  last  by  the  Father's  will. 

There  dwells,  indeed,  full  many  a  guest, 
But  yet  there  is  room  for  many  to  rest. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 
REMARKABLE  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Dr.  Ley  burn,  writing  under  date  of  Jerusalem, 
January  6th,  1861,  gives  the  following  in  refer- 
ence to  ancient  manuscripts  which  he  has  seen 
there. 

"  During  my  sojourn  here  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Levisohn,  an  eminent  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
scholar,  whose  name  is  already  known  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  friend  of  Tischendorff, 
and  in  fact  the  latter  formerly  occupied  the  apart- 
ments here,  now  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Levisohn,  I  preached  on  Mount  Moriah  last 
Sabbath  afternoon,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
the  Professor  came  up  and  invited  me  to  call  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  the  promise  that  he  would 
show  me  some  very  ancient  and  very  interesting 
manuscripts.  I  did  call  the  next  day,  and  was 
richly  compensated  for  doing  so.    Dr.  Levisohn 
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is  a  native  of  Germany,  but  was  for  twenty  years 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  Petersburg.  When 
the  present  Greek  bishop  of  Jerusalem  received 
his  appointment,  he  brought  Dr.  Levisohn  with 
him,  that  the  latter  might  pursue  his  oriental 
studies,  and  also  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the 
University  about  being  erected  here  by  the  Rus- 
sian government.  He  has  been  carrying  on  his 
explorations,  translations,  &c,  with  great  indus- 
try and  enthusiasm,  and  has  a  lithographic  press, 
with  which  he  is  making  extremely  accurate  and 
beautiful  fac  similes  of  the  various  manuscripts. 
A  few  sheets  of  these  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to 
curious  friends,  if  spared  to  return  home. 

"It  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  delight 
such  a  man  regards  these  old  time-stained  parch- 
ments, which  some  people  would  hardly  allow  a 
place  among  the  trash  and  rubbish  of  their  gar- 
rets. After  entertaining  me,  not  with  the  usual 
oriental  pipes  and  coffee,  but  with  a  cup  of  Rus- 
sian genuine  caravan  tea,  the  Professor  brought 
out  two  handsomely  made  boxes,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table,  saying,  'Now  I  will  show  you  my 
richness/  (He  does  not  speak  English  particu- 
larly well).  The  first  instalment  of  his  1  rich- 
ness' was  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  what  we 
call  the  Samaritan  character,  but  what  he  says  is 
the  true  Hebrew.  It  is  about  five  hundred  years 
old,  and  would  seem  a  most  venerable  relic  of 
antiquity  but  for  another,  his  chief  treasure,  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  character, 
which  he  has  satisfactory  evidence  is  at  least 
twenty- three  hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  and 
how  much  more  he  cannot  tell.  He  is  quite  con- 
fident, however,  that  it  is  the  second  oldest  man- 
i  uscript  in  the  world ;  the  oldest  being  that  long 
known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  priest  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Nazareth.  This  is  an  exact  copy, 
too,  of  that,  as  he  has  found  by  actual  compari- 
son. Both  the  copy  and  the  original  have  a  lit- 
tle history  of  their  own  which  has  not  been  of- 
ten told,  and  probably  never  in  print  before. 

"  Professor  Levisohn,  in  his  search  for  old 
manuscripts,  went  to  Nazareth  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and  looked  at  a  number,  amongst  which  was  one 
they  told  him  had  been  '  through  the  fire/  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  precise  ordeal  in- 
dicated in  those  somewhat  vague  and  mysterious 
terms,  but  on  examining  it  he  found  an  endorse- 
ment, evidently  from  a  different  hand,  and  of 
later  date  than  the  original,  stating  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  this,  with  several  others,  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  as  a  test  of  its  genuineness, 
•    and  that  it  alone  came  out  uninjured.     The  le- 
t    gend,  of  course,  does  not  materially  enhance  the 
{    value  of  the  manuscript  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
8    of  our  day,  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  means  of 
I    its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner. 
1    Having  returned  to  J erusalem,  the  Professor  pur- 
»    sued  his  ordinary  work  until  some  time  after  the 
s    Damascus  and  Lebanon  massacres,  when  a  fanatic 
i    Moslem  from  Damascus  came  down  to  Nazareth, 


and  began  to  persecute  three  of  the  Samaritan 
Christians  there,  and  on  some  petty  charge  had 
them  cast  into  prison.  The  poor  creatures  re- 
mained for  some  weeks  in  a  most  wretched  dun- 
geon, suffering  almost  incredible  things.  Mean- 
while their  friends  were  endeavoring  to  secure 
their  release,  and  in  their  efforts  applied  to  the 
Russian  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  latter  became  interested  in  behalf  of 
the  sufferers,  and  conferred  with  Dr.  Levisohn 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Levisohn  inquired  if  the 
three  Samaritans  had  no  means  of  purchasing 
their  ransom  ?  <  None/  was  the  reply — ( they 
are  very  poor/  '  No  property  V  *■  None/  1  No- 
thing whatever  V  1  Nothing — yes,  they  have  a 
book,  a  very  old  book,  and  it  is  one  which  has 
been  through  the  fire?  The  Professor  no  sooner 
heard  this  than  he  saw  himself  in  anticipation 
the  owner  of  this  rare  old  treasure.  He  at  once 
made  a  large  offer  for  the  book ;  the  prisoners 
were  released  ;  and  the  book  became  his  proper- 
ty. So  the  wicked  work  of  the  Druses  has 
brought  forth  fruit  in  a  direction,  and  of  a  kind 
which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  On 
a  closer  scrunity  of  the  manuscript  it  was  found, 
from  an  inscription,  to  be,  as  already  stated,  at 
least  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
old.  It  is  endorsed  as  having  been  in  the  hands 
of  Zerubabel,  who  built  the  second  temple. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  Nazareth  explorations-* 
Professor  Levisohn  also  obtained  access  to  the 
original  manuscript,  the  most  ancient,  he  thinks, 
of  any  extant.  The  existence  of  this  manuscript 
has  been  known  to  oriental  scholars  and  tourists 
for  many  years,  but  Dr.  Levisohn  is  beyond  doubt 
the  first  person  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  it.  I  am  aware  that  this  will  be  denied, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth.  Occasionally 
some  one  has  been  allowed  a  peep  into  the  silver 
case  where  it  is  kept,  but  that  was  all.  Others, 
who  are  confident  they  have  seen  it,  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  being  shown  only  one  of  the 
numerous  copies.  For  instance,  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  one  of  the  most  valued  and  best  known 
works  on  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  the  distin- 
guished author  speaks  of  his  having  seen  the 
famous  manuscript,  and  having  '  turned  over  its 
time-stained  leaves.'  These  words  are  proof  posi- 
tive that  he  never  saw  it,  for  the  old  manuscript 
has  no  '  leaves/  being  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  or 
rather  of  two  rolls.  In  fact,  so  jealous  of  it 
have  been  the  Samaritans,  that  it  was  only 
through  the  present  powerful  Russian  influence 
in  this  land,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  that  Dr.  Levisohn  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  it,  and  of  comparing  with  it 
his  own  '  fire'  copy,  and  also  of  making  a  fac  sim- 
ile of  a  portion  of  it.  The  discovery  of  its  ex- 
treme antiquity  was  one  of  the  interesting  fruits 
of  these  researches.  He  considers  it  as  beyond 
all  doubt  that  this  identical  parchment  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  was  made  by  a  grandson  of 
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Aaron  and  the  grand-nephew  of  Moses.  This 
is  antiquity  indeed  !  quite  equal  in  its  way  to  the 
Assyrian  inscription  discoveries  of  Layard  and 
his  co-laborers. 

"  Professor  Levisohn  gets  his  information  on 
this  point  from  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
'  Tarreekh/  or  historical  inscription  in  the  man- 
uscript. In  making  these  copies  the  copyist  was 
not  allowed  to  put  a  word,  or  even  a  letter,  on 
the  parchment,  beyond  the  sacred  text  itself,  and 
yet  it  was  desirable  that  his  name  should  be 
given,  as  a  security  for  its  accuracy.  The  diffi- 
culty was  met  by  the  f  Tarreekh '  on  this  wise. 
The  lines  on  several  pages  were  broken  in  the 
middle  by  a  blank  space  of  half  an  iuch  or  more 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  page.  When 
the  writer  found  a  line  with,  for  instance,  the 
first  letter  of  his  name  standing  next  the  break, 
he  transferred  that  letter  into  the  blank  space  ; 
he  then  passed  down  the  page  until  he  found  a 
line  with  the  second  letter  of  his  name  in  the  de- 
sired position,  which  he  passed  out  into  the  blank 
space  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  he 
had  found  the  requisite  number  of  letters.  In 
one  case  which  1  saw,  nineteen  pages  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  Tarreekh  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  old  Nazareth  manuscript  embodies 
an  inscription  of  this  sort,  and  as  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  copy  it,  I  herewith  give  it  to  the  reader : 
— £ 1,  Abishua,  son  of  Phinehas,  son  of  Eliazar, 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  (may  the  good  will  of 
the  Lord  and  his  glory  rest  upon  them),  have 
written  the  holy  book  in  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle on  Mount  G-erizim,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  in  its  boundaries  round  about.  Thanks 
be  to  the  Lord  !' 

"  This  manuscript,  as  to  its  matter,  differs  con- 
siderably from  our  version  as  to  the  genealogical 
records,  and  in  some  other  particulars,  one  of 
which  is  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, of  a  command  that  the  preceding 
shall  be  written  on  a  pillar,  &c,  and  the  people 
always  instructed  in  them.  Professor  Levisohn, 
German  like,  accounts  for  the  difference  in  our 
version  by  the  hypothesis  that  Ezra  wrote  ours 
from  memory  during  the  captivity,  and  forgot 
some  things.  For  myself,  I  am  bold  enough  to 
say,  that  the  Samaritan  additions  are  interpola- 
tions. They  certainly  do  not  harmonize  well 
with  the  context,  as  to  style.  The  Professor,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  believes  that  this  manuscript 
discovery  will  prove  as  important  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature as  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  gravitation  dis- 
covery in  physics  ;  but  he  will  probably  find  that 
he  is  mistaken.  As  to  the  Samaritan  character, 
he  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  real  Hebrew  char- 
acter; that  the  Israelites,  during  the  captivity, 
lost  the  use  of  it,  and  acquired  the  Chaldaic  ;  and 
that  what  we  call  the  Hebrew  character  is  really 
the  Chaldee.  I  think  this  idea  has  already  been 
suggested  in  America. 


ROSE  PRUNING. 
By  Charles  Miller. 

The  season  is  now  approaching  when  this  im- 
portant operation  should  be  performed, — I  there- 
fore submit  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  It  is  presumed  that  the  practi- 
cal ideas  here  presented  will  be  of  such  assist- 
ance to  the  amateur  rose  grower,  as  to  prevent 
the  all  but  fatal  operations  generally  performed 
under  the  above  title.  I  will  not  trespass  on  your 
space  to  particularize  the  treatment  necessary  for 
the  several  families.  Their  growth,  to  which  I 
refer,  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  terms, 
strong  or  short  growing.  Roses  are  generally 
planted  when  young,  and  during  the  first  season 
the  knife  should  be  sparingly  used,  but  after  all 
chance  of  frost  is  past,  the  branches  should  be 
cut  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  having  previously 
cut  all  growth  that  interferes  with  the  shape  of 
the  plants,  which  should  be  that  of  a  basin  or  ex- 
panded inverted  umbrella,  which  insures  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  the  branches,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  consequent  certainty  of 
bloom. 

During  the  following  autumn,  any  shoots 
which  started  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  or  cross 
branches,  may  be  renewed ;  but  the  shortening 
of  the  main  shoots  should  be  left  till  spring,  being 
especially  careful  to  prune  to  an  outer  bed. 

Erect-growing  kinds,  such  as  Qaeen  Victoria, 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Geant  des  Battailles,  and  the  like, 
may  be  much  improved  in  shape  by  tying  the 
branches  in  a  more  outward  direction  when 
young.  In  pruning  the  majority  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  four  or  five  eyes  should  only  be  left; 
but  such  as  Louis  Bonaparte,  Pius  IX.,  &c, 
half  the  length  of  the  shoots  only  should  be  cut 
away — any  thing  like  severe  pruning,  on  such 
subjects,  being  more  productive  of  abundant 
wood  and  scanty  bloom.  Moss,  Provence,  and 
Bourbons,  can  scarcely  be  pruned  too  hard.  The 
Persian  Yellow  and  Austrian  Briars,  too  slight, 
as  these  varieties  bloom  on  wood  one  year  old. 
Summer  pruning  is  often  desirable,  and  frequent- 
ly saves  much  trouble;  this  may  be  effected  to 
some  extent  by  cutting  the  blooms  for  ornament; 
or  when  decaying  with  long  footstalks.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  will,  by  reducing  their 
branches  to  one  half  their  length,  in  J uly — be  cer- 
tain to  give  bloom  in  autumn,  a  result  much  de- 
sired.   Some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  make 
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handsome  bods  on  the  lawn.  The  following  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  their 
short  compact  habit,  and  sturdy  growth  )  and 
when  hedged  down  or  securely  fastened  to  the 
ground,  and  due  attention  paid  to  their  summer 
pruning,  (which  is  important,)  a  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  had  from  June  to  September. 

Autumnal  flowing  varieties,  Auguste  Mie,  Ba- 
ronne  Hallez,  Dr.  Arnal,  Baronne  Prevost, 
Compte  de  Paris,  Compte  de  Eugene  Sue,  Jules 
Margottin,  Wm.  Jesse,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Wm. 
Griffith,  Paul  Duprez,  Queen  Victoria,  Madame 
Laffay,  Prince  Leon,  Rosine  Margottin,  Madame 
Rivers,  Madame  Domage,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Soliel  d'Austerlitz. 

To  those  that  do  not  possess  a  bed  of  Roses,  I 
would  advise  them  to  repair  the  omission  at  once, 
for  gathering  roses  in  early  morning,  with  the 
dew  still  on  their  fragrant  petals,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  life. 


Kepler,  after  having  discovered  his  third  great 
law,  says  : — "  What  I  prophesied  twenty-two  | 
years  ago,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids 
among  the  heavenly  orbits — what  I  firmly  be- 
lieved long  before  I  had  seen  Ptolemy's  harmo- 
nics— what  I  had  promised  my  friends  in  the 
title  of  this  book,  which  I  named  before  I  was 
sure  of  my  discovery,  which  sixteen  years  ago  I 
urged  as  a  thing  to  be  sought,  that  for  which  I 
joined  Tycho  Brahe,  for  which  I  settled  at  Prague, 
for  which  I  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to 
astronomical  contemplations,  at  length  I  have 
brought  to  light,  or  have  recognized  its  truth,  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  is  now 
eighteen  months  since  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of 
light — three  months  since  its  dawn — very  few 
days  since  the  unveiled  issue,  most  admirable  to 
gaze  on,  burst  out  upon  me.  Nothing  holds  me 
— I  will  indulge  in  my  sacred  fury.  I  will  tri- 
umph over  mankind  by  the  honest  confession  that 
I  have  stolen  the  vases  of  the  Egyptians  to  build 
up  a  tabernacle  for  my  God  far  away  from  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  If  you  forgive  me,  I  rejoice 
— if  you  are  angry,  I  can  bear  it. — The  die  is 
cast — the  book  is  written,  to  be  read  either  now 
or  by  posterity — I  care  not  which.  It  may  well 
wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited 
six  thousand  years  for  an  interpreter  of  his 
works." 

THE  RICHES  OF  A  DROUTH. 

Several  experiments  tried  by  Professor  Hig- 
gins  go  to  show  the  action  of  drouth  in  bringing 
mineral  matters  from  a  depth  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  In  one  case  he  placed  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  in  a  glass  cylinder,  and  then 
filled  it  with  dry  soil.  After  long  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a  copious 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta.    Chloride  of 


lime,  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash 
were  experimented  upon  in  like  manner,  and 
upon  the  application  of  proper  tests  the  surface 
of  the  soil  showed  their  presence  in  large  quanti- 
ties, drawn  up  by  the  rising  water  from  under- 
neath, as  in  the  case  of  drouth.  The  parched 
earth — all  vegetation  dwarfed  and  withered  by 
the  heat — seems  suffering  a  curse;  but  is  only 
an  affliction  for  the  present — "  a  blessing  in 
disguise"  for  the  future.  u  The  early  and  lat- 
ter rains"  may  produce  at  once  abundant  crops, 
but  dry  weather  is  needed  to  bring  to  the  surface 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  where  else  it  would 
be  forever  unemployed,  food  for  future  harvests. 
It  is  Nature's  ordinance  for  keeping  up  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  cultivated  soil. 


CURIOUS  PECULIARITY  OF  OYSTER  BEDS. 

The  New-Brunswicker  says  :  a  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  for  which  naturalists  and  men  of  science 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  account,  that  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  along  whose  shores  solid 
ice  forms  everywhere,  the  water  does  not  freeze 
except  in  very  cold  weather.  Even  then  the 
ice  does  not  become  of  the  same  consistence  or 
solidity  as  in  those  places,  where  oyster  beds  are 
not  formed.  It  is  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Gulf  coast  are  enabled  to 
discover  the  exact  position  of  the  oysters  when 
the  ice  first  makes,  as  the  water  remains  un- 
frozen over  the  beds,  when  all  around  is  firm 
ice.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  these 
oyster  holes  are  very  dangerous  to  those  who 
travel  on  the  ice,  especially  at  night  or  during 
snow  storms;  and  almost  every  season  we  hear 
of  serious  accidents  from  persons  driving  into 
them.  Oysters  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but 
we  think  few  persons  have  a  fancy  for  visiting 
them  in  their  beds  on  a  stormy  winter's  night." 


Error  may  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
antiquity,  but  the  truth  which  condemns  it,  is 
always  of  higher  antiquity  still. 


ITEMS. 

The  following  interesting  items  are  taken  from  the 
Scientific  American  of  this  week. 

The  London  Exhibition  for  1862. — The  charter  for 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  has 
been  granted  by  the  English  government,  and  the 
contract  for  the  building  is  made.  It  is  to  cost 
£300,000,  and  will  cover  a  little  over  26  acres.  It 
will  be  1,200  feet  long  by  700  broad,  exclusive  of  the 
space  set  apart  for  the  display  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  is  in  rough  numbers  1,000  feet  long  by 
220  broad.  The  walls  are  to  be  mostly  of  brick,  with 
a  clear  story  at  the  top  25  feet  in  height,  of  iron  and 
glass.  The  roof  is  to  be  made  of  painted  wood.  The 
building  is  to  be  ornamented  with  two  domes  of  iron 
and  glass,  larger  than  any  others  that  have  ever  been 
built.  They  will  each  be  160  feet  in  diameter,  and 
will  rise  to  the  immense  height  of  250  feet.  The  ex- 
hibition will  open  on  the  1st  of  5th  month  1862. 
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Occupation  op  Women  in  France — In  France 
woman  is  permitted  to  engage  in  many  occupations 
which  are  performed  with  us  entirely  by  the  male  sex. 
She  often  acts  as  ticket-dispenser  at  railway  stations, 
as  bookkeeper  at  hotels  and  shops,  and  as  attendant 
on  the  heaped  tables  of  the  reading  room. 

The  watchmaker  consigns  to  her  delicate  touch  the 
finerparts  of  his  mechanism,  and  the  jeweler  the  setting 
of  his  costly  gems.  The  wood  engraver  expects  his 
most  delicate  and  tasteful  cuts  from  her  hands  ;  and 
the  picture  dealer  invites  her  to  plant  her  easel  in  U  e 
Louvre  or  Luxembourg,  to  reproduce,  as  she  well 
can,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  or  modern  art.  The 
individual  and  social  advantages  which  the  honor 
that  is  thus  paid  to  labor  brings  are  incalculable. 
Pride  is  never  permitted  to  interfere  with  usefulness ; 
and  many  a  young  woman,  who  would  have  been  de- 
barred, as  with  us,  by  its  pernicious  influence,  from 
the  honorable  employment  of  her  powers,  is  enabled, 
by  the  wiser  and  more  merciful  arrangements  which 
obtain  in  France,  to  secure  a  virtuous  and  comfortable 
independence. 

The  "  Great  Eastern." — Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co. 
announce  that  the  steamship  Great  Eastern  is  to  sail 
from  England  for  New  York  on  the  1st  of  next  month  ; 
and  returning,  is  intended  to  leave  this  port  with  pas- 
sengers on  or  about  the  24th  of  next  month. 

A  new  asteroid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Turtle, 
of  Haverford  College,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
Fourth  month.  This  is  now  the  66th  small  planet 
that  is  known  to  exist  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

Two  comets  are  now  looked  for  by  astronomers — 
the  De  Yico  comet,  which  appeared  in  1855,  and  the 
celebrated  comet  of  Charles  V. 

Curious  Animal  — Australia  is  a  land  full  of 
Datural  wonders  to  us.  Great  tracts  of  that  country 
are  covered  with  balls  of  quartz,  shot,  as  it  were, 
from  some  lunar  battery  ;  the  natives  kill  the  jumping 
kangaroo  by  shooting  the  boomerang  "  round  the 
corner and  there  is  the  ornithoryncus,  which  puzzles 
naturalists  to  classify  by  its  paradoxical  peculiarities. 
It  appears  to  be  a  link  between  the  quadruped,  bird 
ard  reptile.  Its  body  is  something  like  that  of  a 
beaver;  it  hss  four  short  legs  and  is  web-footed, and 
on  its  little  flat  head  it  has  the  bill  of  a  duck.  These 
creatures  live  a  great  deal  in  water :  their  resorts  are 
quiet  creeks  fringed  with  weeds,  among  which  they 
search  for  food.  They  burrow  in  the  banks  of  streams 
like  moles ;  in  disposition  they  are  timid,  playful  and 
harmless,  and  they  have  been  made  very  amusing 
pets. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull,  with 
light  sales  to  retailers  and  baker?,  at  $5  37  a  5  50  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $5  87  for  extra;  $6  00 
a  6  25  for  extra  family,  and  6  50  a  7  25  for  extra 
family,  and  6  50  a  7  25  for  fancy  lots.  Very  little 
doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is 
selling  at  $3  37  a  3  50  The  latter  is  dnll  at  $2  75 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  Brandywine  at  $3  12. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  not  so  heavy. 
Sales  of  Penna.  red  at  $1  30  a  1  31,  afloat.  White  is 
scarce  and  ranges  from  $1  40  to  1  50.  Rye  is  sell- 
ing at  68  cents.  Corn— Sales  of  dry  new  yellow  at  62c. 
afloat  and  60  a  60%  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  at  33  a 
33£c.  for  Pennsylvania  and  32  a  32£  cts.  for  Delaware. 
Nothing  doing  in  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  50  a  2  62.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  40  a  1  60. 


PLEASANT  COUNTRY  BOARDING.— Four  Ladies 
can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  in  a  private 
family,  during  the  summer,  at  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co  , 
Pa.,  six  miles  from  Bristol.    Apply  at  No.  659  N.  12th 
street,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  27— 3t. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  toe 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Braver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Spring  Session  will  commence 
4th  mo.  3d,  and  continue  3  mos.    The  Autumn  Ses- 
sion, 10th  mo.  1st,  and  continue  as  per  Circular, 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietress, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

or  LIPPINCOTT  &  PARRY, 
S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— 4t. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL, —  For 
Youth  of  both  sexes.    The  Summer  term  will 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms, 
$60  per  Session.    For  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  23 — 2mo. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  band,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  tor  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

H^.Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street. 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  et. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  99.) 

Accompanied  by  my  friend  Thomas  Ross  I 
attended  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  wherein  I 
was  comforted  from  a  sense  that  a  tender  people 
were  among  them,  though  they  felt  a  time  of 
dearth,  whom  the  Lord  would  in  his  own  time 
water  as  his  peculiar  heritage ;  but  this  comfort 
was  heavily  ballasted  from  a  secret  fear  attend- 
ing me,  that  there  were  among  them  some  who 
like  the  heath  in  the  desert  know  not  when 
good  cometh,  such  who  were  easy  in  a  dead  form, 
and  contented  with  the  name,  neglecting  to  wait 
for  that  transforming  power,  which  would  renew 
into  the  image  and  life  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  to 
whom  in  the  love  and  plainness  of  the  Gospel 
I  was  constrained  to  clear  myself ;  the  meeting 
for  discipline  was  pretty  open  and  ended  in  a 
good  degree  of  sweetness  ;  we  went  home  with 
the  wife  of  Joseph  White,  who  was  then  on  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Europe,  and  had  a 
comfortable  season  in  the  family  with  the  child- 
ren, she  appearing  to  be  resigned  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  her  spirit  being  sweetened  with 
the  truth  of  innocent  quietude. 

At  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  the  next 
day  truth,  seemed  to  be  low,  but  we  had  some 
service  in  the  discipline,  that  it  came  away  with 
peace,  and  the  day  following,  in  company  with 
Joshua  Ely,  went  to  Jacob  Birdshal's,  in  Amwell 
Township,  New  Jersey,  and  had  a  meeting  in 
his  barn,  which  (being  a  wet  time)  was  small; 
there  are  few  here  who  profess  with  us,  some  of 


whom  seem  to  have  nothing  more  than  the  name. 
Next  morning  we  called  at  the  house  of  an  old 
professor  ;  he  and  his  wife  were  both  ancient  but 
full  of  talk  ;  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  them,  and  had 
a  full  time  to  clear  myself  in  a  close  and  plain 
manner,  though  in  love  to  them.  After  which, 
going  to  Kingwood  or  Bethlehem,  attended  two 
meetings  there  on  First-day,  when  truth  favored 
in  opening  the  states  of  the  people  in  mercy  to 
many,  which  may  be  of  advantage  if  rightly  re- 
membered; then  proceeding  to  the  Drowned- 
lands  so  called,  had  there  a  meeting  with  a  few 
professors  who  seemed  too  much  withered  ;  then 
taking  another  at  Caulin's  Kiln  to  pretty  good 
satisfaction ;  returned  to  Kingwood  Monthly 
Meeting  then  held  at  Hardwick ;  several  hope- 
ful young  people  belong  thereto;  the  meeting  was 
comfortable,  Friends  rejoicing  in  the  company 
one  of  another,  and  in  the  Lord  for  his  merciful 
regard  ;  next  day  I  returned  to  Bethlehem,  and 
from  thence  to  Gwynedd  meeting  the  First-day, 
after  which  I  rode  to  Uwchlan,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles,  from  thence  home,  where  I  found 
all  well,  having  been  absent  three  weeks  and 
rode  about  four  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  in  this 
journey. 

Having  a  draught  of  love  and  a  motion  there- 
in to  visit  the  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings 
within  our  own  quarter,  on  the  west  side  of  Sus- 
quehanna river,  with  the  concurrence  of  our 
Monthly  Meeting  on  that  occasion,  I  set  out  from 
home  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  Tenth  month  in 
company  with  my  brother-in-law  James  Brown, 
who  likewise  had  the  approbation  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting  for  this  purpose ;  we  visited 
the  meetings  at  Pipe  Creek,  Bush  Creek,  and 
Monaquasy  in  Maryland,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favor  in  opening  the 
state  of  Friends  to  the  tendering  the  hearts  of 
many ;  the  other  was  satisfactory,  and  the  last 
seemed  to  be  a  renewed  visitation  to  a  raw  de- 
clining people,  several  of  whom  were  tendered 
through  the  gracious  long-suffering  of  infinite 
goodness.  We  were  next  at  the  preparative  meet- 
ing at  Fairfax  in  Virginia,  and  at  Goose 
Creek,  wherein  truth  owned  our  service  to  the 
comfort  of  the  faithful ;  we  then  attended  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  also  the  Month- 
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ly  Meeting  at  Fairfax,  likewise  the  First-day 
meeting  there,  and  one  that  evening  in  Francis 
Hague's  house,  whose  wife  was  indisposed ; 
several  disorderly  walkers  being  present,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  open,  and  give  ability  to 
speak  to  their  states,  in  a  measure  of  his  heart- 
tendering  love,  to  the  reaching  the  witness  in 
some ;  after  this,  returning  to  the  widow  J anney's, 
we  had  a  precious  opportunity  with  her  and 
children  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

Our  next  meeting  was  at  Potts' s,  near  the 
South-mountain,  which  was  open  for  doctrine,  sev- 
eral of  other  religious  professions  attending,  who 
appeared  loving  and  well  satisfied ;  then  at  Crook- 
ed run,  near  the  North-branch  of  Shanandoa 
river,  in  company  with  several  other  Friends  from 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  us  being  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  Friends 
living  here  having  requested  to  have  a  meeting 
settled  among  them ;  the  opportunity  was  to 
some  satisfaction,  there  being  some  young  people 
who  I  hope  will  grow  in  the  truth,  though  some 
of  those  who  are  elderly  appear  too  superficial. 
From  thence  we  went  to  Hopewell  preparative 
meeting,  also  to  a  small  meeting  over  the  moun- 
tain near  Jesse  Pugh's ;  then  we  attended  a  se- 
lect meeting  at  Hopewell,  and  at  the  same  place 
on  First-day,  which  was  large  and  solid,  many 
therein  being  much  tendered,  to  the  praise  of 
the  Lord  whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever;  in  the 
evening  we  had  also  a  satisfactory  meeting  at  the 
widow  Lupton's  near  Winchester.  Next  day  we 
were  at  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  where  we 
found  considerable  weakness,  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  discipline,  on  which  account  we  had  some 
labor  to  the  comfort  of  the  well-minded  ;  on  our 
return  we  had  meetings  at  Monallan,  Hunting- 
ton, Warrington,  and  Newberry  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  seasonable  opportunity  with 
Friends  in  Yorktown,  from  whence  I  proceeded 
home  with  a  thankful  mind,  having  travelled 
about  four  hundred  miles  in  this  journey. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1761,  having  an 
engagement  on  my  mind  to  visit  Barbadoes  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  Islands,  I  proposed  the 
same  to  my  brethren  at  home  for  their  weighty 
consideration  before  I  asked  for  their  certificate, 
who  after  a  time  expressed  their  unity  therewith, 
and  gave  me  a  certificate,  to  which  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  signified  their  approbation  ;  at  our  next 
Yearly  Meeting  I  laid  my  concern  before  the 
ministers  and  elders,  when  for  any  thing  that 
appeared,  I  had  their  unity  and  prayer  ;  I  came 
home  intending  to  proceed  before  the  winter  sat 
in,  and  attended  our  general  meeting  at  Notting- 
ham in  the  Tenth  month,  but  in  a  few  days  after 
was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  which  with  bodily 
pain  and  exercise  of  mind  reduced  me  to  a  very 
low  and  weak  state ;  but  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  give  me  inward  strength,  influencing  my  mind 
with  love  to  all  meu,  and  great  love  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  the  state  whereof 


I  saw  in  a  clear  manner,  and  I  so  far  recovered 
as  to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London 
Grove,  in  the  Eleventh  month,  at  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  clear  myself  to  my  humble  ad- 
miration, and  was  inwardly  comforted.  Soon 
after  which  (my  concern  for  going  to  Barbadoes 
continuing,)  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  inquire 
for  a  passage,  when  my  friends  informed  me  of 
five  vessels,  three  of  which  were  near  ready  to 
sail ;  but  understanding  that  all  of  them  were 
prepared  with  guns  for  defence,  I  felt  a  secret 
exercise  on  my  mind,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to 
see  any  of  them  •  but  kept  quiet  from  Sixth-day 
evening  until  Second-day  morning,  when  I  went 
to  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  where  I 
had  a  singular  freedom  to  let  Friends  know, 
"  That  I  came  to  town  in  order  to  take  my  pas- 
sage for  Barbadoes,  but  found  myself  not  at 
liberty  to  go  in  any  of  those  vessels,  because 
they  carrifd  arms  for  defence  ;  for  as  my  motive 
in  going  was  to  publish  the  Glad-tidings  of  the 
Gospel,  which  teacheth  love  to  all  men,  I  could 
not  go  with  those  who  were  prepared  to  destroy 
men,  whom  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and  Master 
laid  down  his  life  to  save  and  deliver  from  that 
spirit  in  which  wars  and  fightings  stand/'  I 
further  added,  "  If  1  had  a  concern  to  visit  in 
gospel  love,  those  now  living  at  Pittsburgh  or 
Fort  Duquesne,  do  you  think  it  would  become 
me  to  go  along  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  as  if  I 
wTanted  the  arm  of  flesh  to  guard  me  j  would  it 
not  be  more  becoming  to  go  with  a  few  simple 
unarmed  men  ?  I  now  tenderly  desire  your  sym- 
pathy and  advice "  One  honest  friend  said, 
"  Keep  to  the  tender  scruple  in  thy  own  mind, 
for  it  rejoices  me  to  hear  it ;  and  several  said, 
they  believed  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  mind 
my  own  freedom."  I  then  begged  that  Friends 
would  consider  weightily,  whether  it  was  right 
for  any  professing  with  us,  to  be  owners  or  part 
owners,  charterers,  freighters,  or  insurers  of  such 
vessels  that  a  Friend  could  not  be  free  to  go  pas- 
senger in  on  a  gospel  message.  And  as  I  re- 
turned to  my  lodgings,  I  felt  so  much  peace  of 
mind  in  thus  bearing  my  testimony,  that  I 
thought  that  if  all  my  concern  ended  therein,  it 
was  worth  all  my  trouble,  though  at  that  time  I 
did  not  think  it  would,  yet  was  quite  easy  to  re- 
turn home  and  wait  until  my  way  appeared  more 
open ;  and  as  my  concern  went  off  in  this  man- 
ner, I  have  been  since  led  to  consider,  that  I 
could  not  have  borne  that  testimony  so  fully  and 
feelingly  if  I  had  not  been  thus  restrained. 

The  wisdom  and,  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out,  and 
happy  are  they  who  move  at  his  command  and 
stand  steadfast  in  his  counsel. 

Our  worthy  Friends,  John  Stephenson, 
Robert  Proud,  Hannah  Harris,  and  Elizabeth 
Wilkinson  of  Great  Britain,  beingin  this  country 
on  a  religious  visit,  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia  this  year,  which  was  large  and 
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favored  with  humbling  goodness,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  that  meeting  ended  very 
solidly ;  the  services  of  these  Friends,  I  think 
have  been  great  among  us  in  this  land,  both  in 
their  public  ministry,  also  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  the  remembrance  thereof  is  pre- 
cious, I  believe,  to  many  whom  the  Lord  is  pre- 


paring 


for  his  work. 


After  this  I  spent  a  considerable  time  at  and 
near  home,  except  attending  the  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings, and  the  general  Spring  Meetings 
as  they  came  in  course,  in  the  mean  time  being 
careful  to  frequent  the  meeting  I  belonged  to. 

A  new  Monthly  Meeting  being  allowed  to  be 
established  at  Uwchlan  in  Chester  County,  it 
arose  in  my  mind  to  salute  Friends  there  with 
an  Epistle,  a  copy  whereof  I  sent  to  their  First 
Meeting  in  the  1st  month,  1763,  being  as  follows  : 
"  Dear  Friends, — In  the  gentle  springing  up 
of  Gospel  love  and  fellowship,  I  salute  you,  my 
dear  brethren  and  sisters,  and  hereby  let  you 
know,  that  it  is  my  fervent  desire  and  prayer 
that  you  may  individually  attend  to  the  gift  of 
God  in  your  hearts,  and  therein  wait  for  the 
arising  of  his  pure  life  and  power,  that  therein 
and  thereby  only  the  affairs  of  the  church  may 
be  transacted  to  the  honor  of  truth  and  your  own 
peace  and  safety  ;  for  to  speak  in  the  church  to 
the  business  and  affairs  of  truth,  by  the  will, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  man,  (however  knowing 
he  thinks  himself)  will  lead  into  its  own  nature, 
and  in  the  end  minister  strife  and  contention, 
and  break  the  unity  of  the  one  spirit  wherein 
the  peace 'of  the  church  stands.  Wherefore  I 
beseech  you  beware  thereof,  and  as  I  know  there 
are  among  you  such  whom  the  Lord  by  his  spirit 
and  the  gentle  operation  of  his  power,  is  prepar- 
ing for  his  own  work,  mind  your  calling  in  deep 
humility  and  holy  attention  of  soul ;  for  in  your 
obedience  only,  will  you  be  elected  and  chosen 
to  the  work  whereunto  he  hath  called  you.  So 
shall  you  be  made  skilful  watchmen  and  watch- 
women,  placed  on  the  walls  of  Zion  to  discover 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  in  whatsoever  subtle 
appearance,  and  enabled  to  give  warning  thereof 
to  others.  May  each  of  you  stand  upright  in 
your  own  lots  in  the  regeneration,  waiting  for 
the  pouring  fourth  of  the  spirit  and  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  renewing  whereof,  a 
true  qualification  is  given  in  the  influence  of  the 
love  of  the  Father,  rightly  to  oversee  the  flock 
and  family  of  our  God,  amongst  whom  there 
are  some  plants  with  you  worthy  of  your  care. 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  sat  with 
you,  in  your  Monthly  Meeting,  from  the  sense  of 
that  love  which  I  now  renewedly  feel  to  spring 
and  flow  towards  you,  but  cannot  well  leave  home, 
I  therefore  at  this  time,  in  the  pure  refreshing 
stream  thereof  again  salute  you,  and  remain  your 
friend  and  brother,  John  Churchman." 
East  Nottingham,  First  mo.  4:th,  1763. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MORAVIANS  AT  BETHLEHEM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
visited  Bethlehem  recently.  We  quote  a  portion 
of  the  letter  : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  old  Moravian 
Cemetery,  where  I  have  stood  beside  the  graves 
of  Post,  of  Heckewelder,  and  of  Loskiel.  They 
were  eloquent  to  me  touching  the  past ;  they 
will  speak  the  same  language  to  any  lover  of  his 
native  State  and  of  humanity,  who  will  make 
the  pilgrimage  hither.  But  I  have  also  visited, 
this  morning,  a  living  witness  to  the  glory  and 
the  growth  of  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry— I  have  visited  Mary  Heckewelder,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Ohio.  I  found  her  in  the 
Sisters'  House  in  Bethlehem,  an  ancient  stone 
edifice  which  bears  in  every  part  evidences  of 
antiquity.  Passing  through  a  lower  hall,  which 
was  paved  with  brick,  and  ascending  a  well-worn 
winding  stair,  I  was  introduced  into  a  front  room, 
the  abode  of  her  whom  I  sought. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  perfectly  portray  with 
my  pen,  the  face  of  the  cheerful  old  lady  of 
eighty,  who,  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand, 
bade  me  welcome  as  a  sister  from  a  distant  but 
familiar  home.  The  full  frill  of  her  cap  border 
quite  covered  the  grey  locks,  which  were  brushed 
staoothly  back.  Scarce  a  wrinkle  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  pure  white  skin,  and  the  large  lustrous 
eyes  beamed  with  a  quiet  joy.  Since  nineteen 
years  of  age  she  has  been  deaf — for  many  years 
she  has  been  entirely  so.  She  converses  with 
her  friends  by  watching  the  movements  of  their 
lips.  For  the  accommodation  of  strangers  she 
keeps  a  slate.  Her  voice,  I  fancied,  had  attuned 
itself  to  the  music  of  her  genial  nature,  for  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  during  which  she  has  heard 
no  sound,  it  is  gentle  and  pleasing,  as  though 
the  ear  assisted  in  its  modulations.  About  four 
years  since  she  received  injuries  from  a  fall, 
which  resulted  in  incurable  lameness,  and,  in 
consequence,  she  seldom  leaves  her  room. 

As  she  settled  herself  in  her  arm  chair  after 
my  presentation,  her  cordiality  of  manner  remov- 
ed all  my  fears  lest  I  might  be  deemed  an  intru- 
der, and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  we  both 
shared,  we  conversed  for  some  time.  She  re- 
members nothing  of  Ohio,  but  cherishes  for  it  an 
ardent  love  as  her  native  State.  When  she  was 
but  four  months  old,  she  was  taken  prisoner  with 
her  parents,  and  accompanied  them  on  their 
weary  march  from  Salem  to  Sandusky,  and  thence 
to  the  British  Garrison  at  Detroit.  When  four 
years  of  age  she  was  brought  to  Bethlehem,  in 
which  vicinity  she  has  ever  since  remained.  She 
remembers  incidents  in  this  long  journey,  which 
was  performed  on  horseback.  In  the  excellent 
Female  Seminary  of  Bethlehem  she  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  in  this  and  neighboring 
Moravian  towns  she  performed  the  labors  of  a 
successful  teacher,  until  her  increasing  deafness 
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rendered  this  no  longer  practicable.  Her  father, 
Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  died  in  Bethlehem  in 
1823,  when  her  home  was  broken  up,  and  in  the 
Sisters'  House  she  found  a  quiet  retreat. 


THE  TEST. 

"  When  you  see  a  dog  following  two  men," 
says  Ralph  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "you 
know  not  to  which  of  them  he  belongs  while 
they  walk  together ;  but  let  them  come  to  a  part- 
ing road,  and  one  go  one  way,  and  the  other 
another  way,  then  you  will  know  which  is  the 
dog's  master.  So  at  times,  will  you  and  the 
world  go  hand  in  hand.  While  a  man  may  have 
the  world  and  a  religious  profession  too,  we  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  man's  master,  God  or  the  world; 
but  wait  till  the  man  comes  to  a  parting  road ; 
God  calls  him  this  way,  and  the  world  calls  that 
way.  Well,  if  God  be  his  master  he  follows  re- 
ligion, and  lets  the  world  go;  but  if  the  world 
be  his  master,  then  he  follows  the  world  and  the 
lusts  thereof,  and  lets  God  and  conscience  and 
religion  go." 

 — —  

A  WORD  OP  WARNING. 

In  a  sermon  delivered  at  Charleston  by 
C.  C.  Pinckney,  and  just  published  by  request, 
with  the  suggestive  title  of  "  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Fault  and  Fall,"  this  striking  passage  occurs  : 

"  Let  us  not  rest  our  hopes  upon  identity  of 
institutions  in  the  Southern  States.     Slavery  is 
itself  no  bond  of  Union.  It  has  become  so  with  us 
simply  as  the  result  of  outward  pressure.  The 
Chaldean  monarchy,the  Roman  empire,  the  Greek 
republics,  the  South  American  states,  were  all 
slaveholding  countries.    But  they  have  all  fallen 
to  pieces  notwithstanding.    Of  itself,  it  is  a  mere 
rope  of  sand,  with  no  more  power,  politically,than 
any  other  recognized  relationship.    Let  us  not  re- 
pose on  our  agricultural  staples.  Cotton  is  the  king 
whom  commerce  now  worships.    But  its  reign 
may  pass  away  like  other  human  sceptres.  It 
is  not  now  more  firmly  established  in  its  supre- 
macy than  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  his.  Sudden- 
ly as  the  ancient  monarch  was  hurled  from  his 
seat,  the  dominant  staple  may  be  from  its  com- 
mercial throne.    Sixty  or  seventy  years  since 
indigo  was  the  produce  of  Southern  fields,  and 
cotton  scarcely  known.      Seventy  years  hence 
some  other  culture  may  supplant  this  as  it  has 
supplanted  the  former  production,  and  more  re- 
munerative labor  may  fill  its  place.    These  are 
the  two  human  props  upon  which  the  Southern 
mind  is  now  tempted  to  lean,  instead  of  upon  the 
Eternal  God.    They  are  the  arches  upon  which 
pride  is  resting  our  political  house.    But  they 
will  sink  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight, 
like  the  arches  in  the  walls  of  Babylon." 


The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  age, 
payable  with  interest  some  years  after  date. 


THE  STOLEN  HIDES. 

William  Savery,  an  eminent  preacher  among 
the  Quakers,  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  was 
known  by  all  "  as  one  who  walked  humbly 
with  his  God."  One  night  a  quantity  of  hides 
were  stolen  from  his  tannery,  and  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  thief  w.as  a  quarrelsome 
!  drunken  neighbor,  whom  I  shall  callJohn  Smith. 
|  The  next  week  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
i  peared  in  the  county  newspaper  : 
j  "  Vihoever  stole  a  quantity  of  Hides  on  the 
I  fifth  of  the  present  month  is  hereby  informed 
that  the  owner  has  a  sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend. 
If  poverty  tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the 
owner  will  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret,  and 
will  gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
money  by  means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace 
of  mind. ,7 

This  singular  advertisement  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  but  the  culprit  alone  knew  who 
had  made  the  kind  offer.  When  he  read  it  his 
heart  melted  within  him,  and  he  was  filled  with 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done.  A  few  nights 
afterwards,  as  the  tanner's  family  were  about  re- 
tiring to  rest,  they  heard  a  timid  knock,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  there  stood  John 
Smith,  with  a  load  of  hides  on  his  shoulder. 
Without  looking  up,  he  said,  "  I  have  brought 
these  back,  Mr.  Savery;  where  shall  I  put 
them?" 

Ci  Wait  till  I  can  get  a  lantern,  and  I  will  go 
to  the  barn  with  thee,"  he  replied ;  then  perhaps 
thou  wilt  come  in  and  tell  me  how  this  happened. 
We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  thee." 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  out,  his  wife  prepared 
some  hot  coffee,  and  placed  pies  and  meat  on  the 
table.  When  they  returned  from  the  barn,  she 
said :  "  Neighbor  Smith,  1  thought  some  hot 
supper  would  be  good  for  thee." 

He  turned  his  back  towards  her  and  did  not 
speak.  After  leaning  against  the  fireplace  in 
silence  a  few  moments,  he  said  in  a  choked  voice: 
"  It  is  the  first  time  1  ever  stole  anything,  and  I 
have  felt  very  bad  about  it.  I  am  sure  I  didn't 
once  think  that  I  should  ever  come  to  what  I  am. 
But  I  took  to  drinking,  and  then  to  quarrelling. 
Since  I  began  to  go  down  every  body  gives  me 
a  kick.  You  are  the  first  man  that  has  ever  of- 
fered me  a  helping  hand.  My  wife  is  sickly  and 
my  children  starving.  You  have  sent  them  many 
a  meal ;  God  bless  you  !  but  yet  I  stole  the  hides. 
But  I  tell  you  the  truth  when  I  say  it  is  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  a  thief." 

"  Let  it  be  the  last,  my  friend,"  replied  Wil- 
liam Savery.  "  The  secret  still  remains  between 
ourselves.  Thou  art  still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Promise  me 
that  thou  wilt  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor 
for  a  year,  and  I  will  employ  thee  to-morrow  on 
good  wages.  The  little  boy  can  pick  up  stones. 
But  eat  a  bit  now,  and  drink  some  hot  coffee ; 
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perhaps  it  will  keep  thee  from  craving  anything 
stronger  to  night.  Doubtless  thou  wilt  find  it 
hard  to  abstain  at  first;  but  keep  up  a  brave  heart 
for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children,  and  it  will 
soon  become  easy.  When  thou  hast  need  of  cof- 
fee, tell  Mary,  and  she  will  give  it  thee." 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the 
food  seemed  to  choke  him.  After  vainly  trying 
to  compose  his  feelings,  he  bowed  his  head  on 
the  table  and  wept  like  a  child.  After  a  while 
he  eat  and  drank,  and  his  host  parted  with  him 
for  the  night  with  the  friendly  words :  "  Try 
to  do  well,  John,  and  thou  wilt  always  find  a 
friend  in  me."  John  entered  into  his  employ 
the  next  day,  and  remained  with  him  many  years, 
a  sober,  honest  and  steady  man.  The  secret  of 
the  theft  was  kept  between  them :  but  after 
John's  death,  William  Savery  sometimes  told 
the  story,  to  prove  evil  might  be  overcome  with 
good." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  II. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Romans  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  no  doubt 
copied  from  them  in  some  measure.  Their 
writers  describe  their  farming  operations  more 
minutely,  or  at  least  more  of  their  books  on 
agriculture  have  come  down  to  us.  They  usual- 
ly ploughed  with  two  oxen,  but  sometimes  three 
were  used.  They  were  yoked  abreast,  and  were  1 
trained,  when  young,  to  the  employment;  they  j 
were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  but  sometimes  ' 
by  the  horns ;  there  was  but  one  man  to  the  : 
plough  which  he  guided,  and  the  oxen  were 
managed  with  a  goad ;  they  sometimes  ploughed 
in  ridges,  and  were  particular  in  drawing  straight 
and  equal-sized  furrows;  they  seemed  to  have 
ploughed  three  times  always  before  sowing ;  the 
furrows  in  the  first  ploughing  were  usually  about 
nine  inches  deep.  When  the  soil  was  only  stirred 
about  three  inches,  it  was  called  scarification. 
Sowing  was  performed  by  hand  from  a  basket ; 
the  seed  was  either  scattered  upon  the  land 
covered  by  means  of  rakes  and  harrows,  or,  more 
commonly,  by  a  shallow  ploughing,  which  caused 
it  to  come  up  in  rows,  and  facilitated  the  opera- 
tion of  hoeing;  they  were  particular  in  the 
choice  of  seeds  the  time  of  sowing  and  the 
quantity  sown.  Reaping  and  mowing  were  the 
usual  modes  of  cutting  down  the  corn  crops,  but 
the  ears  were  sometimes  taken  off  by  a  toothed 
machine,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  wheeled- 
cart,  pushed  by  oxen  through  the  corn,  and 
catching  the  ears  of  corn  between  the  rows  of 
teeth  fixed  to  it.  The  term  corn,  in  ancient 
writings,  means  grain  that  bread  is  made  of,  and 
not  maize  or  Indian  corn,  as  with  us.  In  Gaul, 
now  France,  (for  Gaul  was  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,)  the  corn  was  cut  down  by  a  machine 


drawn  by  two  horses.  This,  then,  must  have 
been  their  reaping  machine ;  and  though  we 
may  boast  of  greater  perfection  in  our  reaping 
machines,  yet  it  seems  the  idea  was  not  original 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  ever  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves.  Thresh- 
ing was  performed  by  the  trampling  of  oxen  and 
horses  by  flails,  and  by  means  of  sledges  drawn  over 
the  corn.  These  threshing  floors  were  exposed  on 
all  sides  to  the  wind  for  dressing  or  cleaning  the 
grain,  which  was  performed  by  a  seive,  and  by 
throwing  the  grain  from  a  shovel  against  the 
wind. 

A  late  writer  says,  u  No  modern  writer  could 
lay  down  more  correct  and  comprehensive 
axioms  than  Cato  did,  in  the  following  words  : 
and  whoever  strictly  obeys  them,  will  never  be 
ranked  among  those  ignorant  of  the  art.  What 
is  good  tillage?  says  this  oldest  of  the  Roman 
teachers  of  agriculture  ;  to  plough ;  what  is  the 
second  ?  to  plough ;  the  third  is  to  manure.  The 
other  part  of  the  tillage  is  to  sow  plentifully, 
and  to  choose  your  seed  cautiously,  and  to 
remove  as  many  weeds  as  possible." 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  their  agricultural 
knowledge — a  knowledge  which  has  since  in- 
creased, 


attending  to 


and  can  only  in  future  be  added  to  by 
this  advice  of  another  of  their 
writers:  "Nature,"  says  Varro,  "  has  shown  us 
two  paths  which  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture— experience  and  imitation.  Preceding  hus- 
bandry, by  making  experiments,  have  established 
many  maxims ;  their  posterity  generally  imitate 
them ;  but  we  ought  not  only  to  imitate  others, 
but  make  experiments  not  directed  by  chance, 
but  by  reason." 

During  the  dark  ages,  after  the  fall  of  Rome, 
but  little  improvement  could  be  expected  in 
agriculture.  War  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
continental  governments,  and  the  despotism  they 
practised  drove  many  of  their  inhabitants  in  the 
latter  ages  to  America.  The  richness  of  the 
virgin  soil  here  was  such,  that,  at  first,  there  ap- 
peared no  necessity  for  improving  its  condition, 
until  its  lessening  yield  satisfied  them  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  At  first,  it  was  only  tc 
clear  new  lands  and  bring  these  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  this  was  continued  so  long,  without 
attention  being  paid  to  improvements,  that  many 
left  for  newer  countries  to  do  the  same  thing- 
over  again. 

The  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  began 
to  show  itself  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century ;  but  its  progress,  at  first,  was 
very  gradual.  A  few  enterprising  proprietors 
began  to  make  experiments  and  improvements, 
but  the  little  intercourse  then  had,  of  one  part 
of  the  country  with  another,  retarded  its  pro- 
gress. There  were  no  railroads  there  to  facili- 
tate intercourse,  and  most  people  considered 
themselves  too  busy  to  attend  to  what  their 
neighbors  were  doing.    Agricultural  societies 
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at  length  were  inaugurated,  improvements  in 
ploughs  were  instituted,  rotation  of  crops  was 
recommended,  the  importation  of  bones  and 
other  manures  was  encouraged,  and  the  benefits 
began  to  be  so  significant  that  a  very  manifest  im- 
provement in  the  product  of  the  soil  was  patent 
to  all.  And  now,  with  a  greatly  increased 
population,  they  calculate  with  far  more  cer- 
tainty on  an  average  crop  in  England,  than  they 
did  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  have  pro- 
portionably  less  fears  of  famine. 

In  America  the  same  causes  were  in  opera- 
tion,and  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  convinced 
the  farmers  that  something  must  be  done  to  keep 
up  its  productiveness.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  gypsum  or  plaster  was  introduced, 
and  at  length  was  extensively  used.  About  the 
same  time,  clover  was  recommended  as  an  excel- 
lent crop  to  improve  the  soil,  and  the  two  com- 
bined may  be  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  improved  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
Lime  is  much  used  in  many  parts  with  benefit, 
and  marl,  of  different  varieties,  answers  well. 
But  the  most  marked  improvement  is  now  from 
guano,  of  different  varieties,  bone  dust,  and 
other  substances  used  as  manures.  These  have 
shown  at  least,  that  the  products  of  the  earth 
may  be  greatly  increased,  and  if  the  deductions 
of  science  are  fairly  carried  out.  we  can  hardly 
assign  limits  to  that  increase. 


NAH-NEE-BAH-WEE-QTJAY. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  not  have 
forgotten  the  several  accounts,  published  about 
a  year  since,  of  the  lone  embassy  of  the  poor 
Indian,  Nah- nee-bah- wee- quay .  I  send  for  pub- 
lication a  letter  received  by  me  from  her,  ad- 
dressed, as  will  be  seen,  to  the  Friends  of  New 
York  ;  but  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  would  em- 
brace in  her  affectionate  regard  all  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor  Indian, 
I  feel  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  perusal  of  this  truly  interesting,  though 
sad  account  of  their  affairs.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  desire  I  feel,  that  some  way  may  be 
opened  upon  the  mind  or  minds  of  some,  whereby 
relief  may  be  extended  to  this  deeply-wronged 
people.  J.  C. 

New  York,  4th  mo.  22d,  1861. 

Owen  Sound,  March  30,  1861. 

To  the  Friends  of  New  York, — My  dear 
friends  in  Christ,  hoping  these  few  lines  will 
find  you  all  a  little  nearer  to  our  home  in 
Heaven,  I  am  still  trying  in  my  poor  way  to 
walk  in  that  narrow  way  that  leads  to  Heaven. 
May  God  bless  you  all  for  your  great  kindness 
to  me !  I  was  a  stranger,  an  unprotected  In- 
dian woman,  a  lonely,  solitary  wanderer,  a  for- 
lorn pilgrim  in  a  strange  land;  for  the  strange 


position  I  occupied  at  that  time  was  not  from 
choice,  but  from  painful  necessity,  and  God 
blessed  me  with  kind  friends  in  all  my  lonely 
journey.  The  unseen  hand  of  God  led  me  on 
from  one  friend  to  another,  until  I  received  the 
summons  to  see  her  majesty.,  Now  all  is  done  that 
could  be  done ;  all  of  you  did  something  in  this 
great  effort  that  was  made  by  my  poor,  despised, 
down-trodden  people. 

Lazarus  sat  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  waiting  to 
be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table ;  but  when  he  was  no  more,  he  was 
carried  up  to  Heaven  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
Yes ;  I  know  many  poor  Indians  like  Lazarus, 
that  have  gone  home  to  their  God,  and  many 
that  are  on  their  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Oh  !  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  hold  out  to  the 
end,  and  at  last,  with  my  people  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  love  God,  find  a  rest  in  Heaven,  whence 
I  need  never  again  carry  the  poor  Indian's  peti- 
tion ;  and  when  the  white  mau  that  now  holds 
his  sway  over  the  poor  Indian  will  have  to 
give  an  account,  as  well  as  the  poor  Indian,  to 
his  Maker.  Now  he  feels  strong :  in  a  word, 
they  have  the  unlimited  control  of  all  the  In- 
dian's funds,  and  disburse  or  withhold  as  they 
please;  but  God  has  said  vengeance  is  mine. 

Oh,  that  I  was  more  faithful  to  God,  then  I 
would  never  feel  cast  down;  but  how  prone  [ 
am  to  leave  the  God  I  love,  and  want  to  love 
with  all  my  heart,  although  these  smooth-tongued 
men  may  say  I  told  things  that  were  uot  true ; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  known  I 
had  not  told  one-half  of  my  poor  people's 
wrongs.  Oh  !  how  often  have  I  thought  of  my 
people.  The  Indians  that  inhabited  British 
North  America  were  once  very  numerous;  they 
owned  nearly  all  the  land  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Upper  Canada;  they  roamed  through  the 
forest  in  pursuit  of  game;  the  smoke  of  their 
council  fires  ascended  towards  Heaven — all  was 
peace.  And  now  the  poor  Indian  scarce  has  a 
land  that  he  can  call  his,  or  he  cannot  give  even 
to  his  own  red  child  his  land.  No !  These 
men  that  hold  their  sway  above  the  poor  In- 
dian— they  are  the  only  ones  that  give  to  whom 
they  please.  Happy  for  them,  the  love  of  a 
Saviour's  blood  has  changed  the  brave  and  war- 
like Indian.  The  war-song  is  no  more ;  it  is 
changed  to  a  song  of  praise  to  his  Maker.  Like 
his  Master  who  died  for  him,  he  has  no  home — 
he  is  poor ;  but  in  Heaven  he  has  a  home,  and 
there  he  will  receive  a  cro^n  of  life. 

Ob  !  why  should  I  be  so  faithless,  but  work 
and  believe  Him  who  hath  said,  u  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee/'  even  if  all  should 
forsake,  "  if  ye  love  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments." Yet  nature  will  give  way,  at  times, 
when  we  think  the  worst  is  yet  to  come :  as  I 
thought  of  my  own  family,  after  I  read  the 
Duke's  decision,  I  thought  of  my  poor  husband 
and  of  my  little  children — my  poor,  affectionate 
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children.  Some  are  grown  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood ;  and  though  I  am  an  Indian  woman, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  affection  of  a 
mother's  heart ;  and  to  be  driven  with  a  family 
from  a  poor,  loved  home,  procured  by  many 
year's  industry  and  hard  toil,  and  be  turned  out 
upon  this  unfriendly  world;  left  to  battle  with  the 
ills  and  storms  in  life,  without  shelter  or  protection, 
is  a  scene  over  which  angels  would  weep,  if  they 
could  sympathize  in  the  woes  of  mortals — all  in 
a  land  where  the  poor  slave  can  come  and  be  a 
man  and  a  citizen ;  while  the  poor  Indian  wo- 
man that  is  married  to  a  white  man  can  be 
driven  from  her  home  and  taken  for  a  white 
woman ;  but  when  she  offers  to  buy  her  own 
home,  she  was  an  Indian. 

It  is  only  me  and  my  family  that  are  cast 
away  from  my  own  people.  I  have  always  heard 
Canada  was  a  free  country;  but  it  is  only  for 
some,  but  not  for  the  Aborigines  of  America. 
If  the  Indian  Department  and  the  Government 
do  not  consider  the  Indians  of  my  country  to  be 
goods  and  chattels,  why  not  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase ?  and  still  they  say  Canada  is  a  free 
country. 

I  am  an  Indian ;  the  blood  of  my  forefathers 
runs  in  my  veins,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it ;  for  my  people  were  a  noble  race  before  the 
pale-faces  came  to  possess  their  lands  and  home.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  all  quite  tired  before  I  am 
through.  I  will  send  you  a  few  of  the  most 
objectionable  parts  of  the  late  Indian  act,  which 
has  received  the  Queen's  assent. 

"  And  if  such  commissioners  report  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Governor  that  any  such  Indian,  of 
the  males,  and  not  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  nor  over  forty,  is  able  to  speak,  read  and 
write  either  the  English  or  the  French  language 
readily  and  well,  and  is  sufficiently  advanced  in 
elementary  branches  of  education,  and  is  of 
good,  moral  character,  and  free  from  debt;  the 
said  commissioners  may  also  examine  and  in- 
quire concerning  any  male  Indian  over  twenty- 
one,  and  not  over  forty  years  of  age,  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  this  act,  although  he  be  not 
able  to  speak  readily  either  the  English  or  the 
French  language,  nor  instructed  in  the  usual 
branches  of  school  education ;  but  is  of  sober 
and  industrious  habits,  free  from  debt,  and  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  be  capable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs ;  and  if  the  governor  is  satisfied  with 
the  commissioners'  reports,  such  Indian  shall 
be  on  a  state  of  probation  for  three  years.  Every 
Indian  enfranchised  under  this  act  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  allotted  to  him  a  piece  of  land  not 
exceeding  fifty  acres  out  of  the  tribe.  But  if 
such  Indian  die  without  leaving  any  child  or 
lineal  descendant,  but  leaving  a  widow,  she 
shall,  instead  of  dower  to  which  she  shall  not  be 
entitled,  have  the  said  land  for  life,  or  until  her 
re-marriage;  but  upon  her  death  or  re-marriage, 
it  shall  escheat  to  the  Crown.    Such  release  or 


surrender  shall  be  assented  to  by  the  chief,  or, 
if  more  than  one  chief,  by  a  majority  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  band  assembled  in  council." 

N.  B. — You  will  observe,  that  if  the  chief  or 
chiefs  consent  to  the  surrender,  it  is  lawful,  al- 
though all  the  rest  of  the  band  are  opposed  to 
it.  The  term  Indian  means  only  Indians  or  per- 
sons of  Indian  blood,  or  intermarried  with  In- 
dians acknowledged  as  members  of  Indian  tribes 
or  bands  residing  upon  lands  which  have  never 
been  surrendered  to  the  Crown. 

N.  B. — You  will  observe,  that  every  Indian 
family  still  remaining  at  Owen  Sound,  will  have 
to  remove  to  an  Indian  reserve,  or  forfeit  their 
Indian  claims.  The  Indians  may  purchase  land, 
but  they  cannot  occupy  them  personally,  without 
a  forfeit  of  tribal  right,  although  the  land  so 
purchased  might  be  close  to  the  reserve.  This 
act  comes  into  force  on  the  first  of  July. 

When  I  arrived  in  England,  and  the  Duke 
appeared  to  favor  my  mission,  and  the  Queen 
treated  me  so  kindly,  and  promised  aid  and  pro- 
tection to  the  Indians,  and  requested  the  Duke 
of  New  Castle  to  investigate  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  do  so ;  we 
thought  we  had  gained  a  great  conquest.  For 
we  were  sure,  that  if  we  could  only  have  an  in- 
vestigation, the  dark  deeds  of  the  department 
would  be  brought  to  light;  and  so  we  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment  of  a  most  vexatious 
kind.  It  would  not  have  been  so  vexing,  if  the 
Duke  had  been  manly  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  failed  in  making  satisfactory  exam- 
ination. But  to  pretend  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  in  the  mutter,  made  me  feel  badly;  for,  by 
so  doing,  he  has  left  the  Indians  in  a  worse 
position  than  they  were  in  before,  and  cleared 
the  department  from  guilt,  representing  myself 
as  a  bearer  of  false  accusations.  I  think  you 
are  aware  that  there  was  a  very  able  deputation 
ready  to  wait  on  the  Duke,  and  was  prepared  to 
do  justice  to  our  cause;  but  the  Duke  only  al- 
lowed them  an  audience  of  about  five  minutes. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Alsop  has  informed  you  of  his 
interview  with  the  Duke  and  his  decision  on  the 
subject,  so  that  I  need  not  now  relate  it  all  over 
again  ;  but  I  will  just  state  that,  as  far  as  the  In- 
dians in  general  are  concerned,  the  Duke  says 
that,  as  far  as  he  can  learn,  Mr.  Penefather,  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Indian  Affairs,  is 
well  disposed  towards  the  Indians,  and  that  he 
has  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  do  the  best  he  can 
for  their  benefit.  So,  it  appears  the  poor  In- 
dian may  give  up  at  once  quietly  to  suffer  every 
kind  of  wholesale  robbery,  wrong  and  insu'r, 
from  those  placed  in  authority  over  them.  I 
argue  that  the  Duke  is  guilty  of  a  great  wrong 
towardjs  the  Indians,  as  he  has  made  his  investi- 
gation entirely  through  the  parties  complained 
of  to  her  majesty;  for  he  did  not  allow  of  a 
solitary  friend  of  the  Indians  to  be  present  to 
plead  our  cause.    Had  our  friends  been  per- 
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mitted  to  take  part,  they  would  have  exhibited 
such  an  extensive  state  of  wrongs  and  corruptions 
connected  with  the  department,  as  would  have 
astonished  the  public  ;  but  the  department  has 
had  it  all  their  own  away.  It  appears  the  Duke 
would  not  notice  the  case  of  Sawyer  and  Elliott 
at  all ;  but  he  paid  some  attention  to  mine,  and 
brought  serious  charges  against  me,  most  of 
which,  he  might  have  learned,  were  without 
foundation,  had  he  allowed  my  friends  to  plead 
my  cause  in  his  presence  before  the  department; 
but  the  Duke  wound  up  his  decision,  by  saying 
I  was  not  an  Indian,  but  an  Englishwoman,  be- 
cause I  am  married  to  an  Englishman,  and  con- 
sequently I  had  no  claims  in  any  way  or  shape 
among  the  Indians,  and  thus,  in  a  few  words, 
depriving  myself  and  family  of  our  birthright.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  number  of  Indian  women 
who  are  married  to  white  men ;  some  of  them 
were  married  before  me,  and  others  afterward, 
but  not  one  of  them  have  ever  been  annoyed  or 
molested  by  the  department ;  but,  to  this  day, 
both  themselves  and  their  children  have  received 
all  their  claims  in  common  with  the  other  In- 
dians. 

Although  I  have  been  married  21  years,  it 
was  not  until  the  last  four  years  that  the  depart- 
ment has  made  this  excuse  for  robbing  me  and 
my  children  of  our  birthright,  which  I  inherited 
from  my  forefathers  before  the  white  man  ever 
set  his  foot  on  our  shores.  This  is  the  second 
time,  since  I  was  married,  that  my  home  and 
farm  have  been  surrendered  and  sold.  Our  first 
home  was  a  very  good  one,  the  whole  farm  being 
under  good  cultivation.  During  the  last  few 
years  my  husband's  constitution  has  been  broken 
by  clearing  new  farms,  so  that  his  health  is  poor, 
and  for  that  reason  I  thought  we  had  better  buy 
our  own  home.  At  that  time  we  had  the 
moneys;  but  it  is  four  years  since  I  tried  to 
purchase  it,  and  now  all  is  gone — the  depart- 
ment would  rather  sell  it  to  one  who  will  pay 
more  than  I  can  afford  to.  We  have  made  it 
valuable — my  people  will  draw  the  interest  of 
what  my  home  will  bring,  so  we  who  have  toil- 
ed get  nothing  for  my  land.  If  I  had  no  chil- 
dren I  would  say  nothing,  but  I  feel  a  mother's 
care.  May  God  bless  my  poor  family ;  may  it 
be  a  blessing  to  teach  them  to  lay  up  a  treasure 
in  Heaven,  where  thieves  will  never  come. 

The  head  chief  at  Cape  Crokee,  and  twenty- 
one  families,  are  going  to  leave  that  place  and 
join  another  band,  and  buy  a  home  for  them- 
selves, if  the  Indian  agent  will  take  the  money 
they  draw  from  the  department  to  pay  for  it; 
but  when  they  try  to  get  it  in  that  way,  the  de- 
partment will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  11.  Alsop  has  remitted  £146,  10s.,  to  be 
equally  divided  among  those  families  who  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  purchasing  lands. 

I  have  now  told  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  all  I 
promised,  when  we  last  met.    There  is  an  In- 


dian newspaper  printed  now  in  Sarnac ;  it  is 
edited  by  one  who  feels  the  Indian's  wrongs ;  it 
is  called  "  Pe-tah-bun,"  (the  peep  of  day,)  it  is 
issued  once  a  month — perhaps  some  of  the 
Friends  would  like  to  read  it. 

My  baby  is  well,  and  all  my  family  are  in 
pretty  good  health.  I  thank  God  for  the  many 
blessings  he  has  bestowed  upon  us  since  I  saw 
you.  My  people  thank  you  all  for  your  great 
kindness  to  me. 

With  much  love,  I  remain, 

Nah- nee-bah-wee-qtjay. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MO.  4,  1861. 


The  present  aspect  of  our  national  affairs  is 
truly  appalling,  and  should  have  the  effect  of 
directing  our  thoughts  to  that  Almighty,  super- 
intending power,  whose  providential  care  is  over 
all  his  works. 

We  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  mankind 
as  recorded  in  history,  that  national  sins,  unless 
repented  of,  are  always  punished  by  national 
calamities,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  exists  in  all  sections  of  our  country  a  de- 
gree of  moral  delinquency  that  may  justly  render 
us  obnoxious  to  divine  displeasure.  The  un- 
precedented prosperity  that  has  attended  our 
national  career,  instead  of  being  received  with 
thankfulness,  as  a  blessing  conferred  by  the 
Author  of  all  good,  has  by  many  been  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  superior  merit,  and  a  spirit  of 
national  pride  and  vain  glory  has  been  manifested 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  our  conduct  towards 
other  nations.  The  Mexican  war  was  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  this  arrogant  spirit.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  a  neighboring 
nation,  too  poor  to  pay  the  debt  she  owed  us,  we 
wantonly  invaded  her  territory,  slaughtered  many 
of  her  inhabitants,  and  compelled  her  to  relin- 
quish a  portion  of  her  public  domain.  In  our 
intercourse,  as  a  nation,  with  the  aborigines,  we 
have  in  too  many  instances  been  regardless  of 
the  claims  of  justice  and  the  pleadings  of  hu- 
manity. The  late  war  with  the  Indians  in 
Oregon  was  doubtless  brought  on  by  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  frontier  settlers,  which  roused 
the  passions  of  the  natives  and  led  to  a  sangui- 
nary conflict,  attended  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
destitution  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

And  last,  but  not  least  among  the  evidences 
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of  national  delinquency,  the  oppression  of  the 
colored  race  stands  out  conspicuously  before  the 
world.    The  responsibility  for  the  evils  of  slavery 
does  not  rest  solely  upon  the  South.  Merchants 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  were  in  the 
last  century  largely  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  African  slaves,  and  many  of  the  slave-ships 
fitted  out  in  our  day  have  been  from  Northern 
ports  and  owned  by  Northern  men.    The  advo- 
cates and  apologists  of  the  system  of  slavery  are 
not  confined  to  the  South — they  may  be  found  also 
in  other  sections  of  our  country.    The  effects  of 
that  system,  which  John  Randolph  called  "  a 
cancer  in  the  face,"  have  in  some  measure  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  our  country  ;  but  the  most 
disastrous  results  are  found  in  those  sections 
where  slaves  are  most  numerous.    It  is  not  our 
purpose  at  this  time  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  ex- 
perienced by  the  enslaved,  for  we  would  much 
rather  allay  than  increase  the  excitement  that 
prevails  upon  this  subject.    It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  greatest  evils  resulting 
from  slavery,  are  those  which  fall  upon  the 
dominant  race.    The  effect  it  produces  upon  the 
characters  of  many  who  are  educated  under  its 
influence,  were  long  since  observed  and  described 
by  Jefferson.    The  imperious  temper  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  habit  of  commanding  a  servile 
race,  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed  by 
birth,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  us 
would  have  been  liable  to  the  same  stamp  of 
character,  if  we  had  been  placed  under  similar 
circumstances.    This  consideration,  although  it 
does  not  justify  wrong  principles  or  excuse  de- 
fection of  character,  should  make  us  lenient  in  our 
judgments  concerning  those  who  have  been  ed- 
ucated under  circumstances  so  different  from  ours. 
It  should  also  render  us  grateful  to  the  Author 
of  all  good,  for  his  merciful  guidance  to  our 
ancestors  in  leading  them  by  the  hand,  and  en- 
abling them  to  renounce  a  practice  that  entails 
so  much  misery  upon  the  human  family. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  we  must 
not  overlook  the  great  change  in  public  senti- 
ment that  has  taken  place  within  thirty  years,  in 
the  Southern  States.  This  change  may  possibly 
be  only  on  the  surface  of  society  and  among 
politicians,  but  we  much  fear  that  the  masses  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  infected  with  it,  and 
that   the   consequences    must   be  disastrous. 


Thirty  years  ago,  slavery  was  considered  by 
many  Southern  statesmen  as  an  evil  destined  in 
time  to  pass  away  ;  and  since  that  date,  a  Sena- 
tor of  Virginia  declared  in  Congress,  that  he 
considered  it  a  moral  and  political  evil.  This 
sentiment  was  controverted  by  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  said  he  regarded  it  as  a 
moral  and  political  good.  These  conflicting 
views  have,  until  now,  been  found  among  South- 
ern people,  but  unhappily  the  doctrine  of  Cal- 
houn is  greatly  in  the  ascendency,  and  a  new 
government  founded  upon  his  principles  is  en- 
deavoring to  assert  its  independence. 

During  the  debates  of  the  late  Virginia  Con- 
vention, it  is  observable  that  even  the  Union  men 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  slavery  as  a  blessing 
to  both  races,  and  as  an  institution  that  must  be 
protected  and  preserved.  Even  those  among  the 
members  who,  thirty  years  ago,  were  advocates 
of  emancipation,  are  now  the  advocates  of 
slavery. 

In  a  speech  delivered  last  month  at  Savannah, 
by  A.  H.  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  we  find  the  following  re- 
markable sentiments  : 

"  The  prevailing  idea  entertained  by  him 
[Jefferson,]  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  [U.  S.] 
constitution,  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally 
and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not 
well  how  to  deal  with,  but  the  general  opinion 
of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that  some  how  or 
other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution 
would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away."  *  * 
"  These  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally 
wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  ot  the 
equality  of  races/ '  #,**<<  Our  new 
government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite 
idea.  Its  foundations  are  laid ;  its  cornerstone 
rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  white  man.  That  slavery — subor- 
dination to  the  superior  race — is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition.  u  This,  our  new  government, 
is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based 
upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical  and  moral 
truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  process 
of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the 
various  departments  of  science.  It  has  b^en  so 
even  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear  me  perhaps 
can  recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  gen- 
erally admitted,  even  within  our  day.  The 
error  of  the  past  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as 
20  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still 
cling  to  these  errors,  with  a  zoal  ab  >ve  knowledge, 
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are  justly  denominated  fanatics."  *  *  * 
u  As  I  stated,  the  truth  of  this  principle  may 
be  slow  in  its  developments,  as  all  truths  are. 
It  was  so  with  the  principles  announced  by 
Galileo,  it  was  so  with  Adam  Smith,  and  his 
principle  of  political  economy."  *  *  * 
'  May  we  m  t,  therefore,  look  with  confidence 
to  the  ultimate  universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
truths  upon  which  our  system  rests  ?" 

This  astonishing  avowal  was  put  forth  with 
great  confidence,  and  received  with  enthusiastic- 
applause.  It  may  be  considered  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  or 
rather  of  the  ruling  spirits  in  that  government, 
for  its  constitution  has  not  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  this  great  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, we  are  reminded  of  the  curse  denounced 
against  Israel  as  the  result  of  disobedience ; 
uThe  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness  and 
blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart." 

On  the  principles  announced  by  A.  H.  Stephens, 
the  weaker  race  must  always  serve  the  stronger, 
for  any  nation  deeming  itself  superior  to  another, 
and  having  the  power,  may  proceed  to  subject  its 
presumed  inferior  to  the  most  degrading  vas- 
sallage.  The  same  doctrine  may,  as  Henry  Clay 
observed,  be  extended  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
races,  and  then  it  would  follow  that  those  among 
us  endowed  with  the  most  intellect,  might,  if 
they  were  able,  subject  their  neighbors,  less 
highly  endowed,  to  involuntary  servitude. 

The  confidence  expressed  by  the  southern 
orators,  that  their  principles  will  ultimately  be 
universally  acknowledged,  seems  singularly  in- 
appropriate at  this  time,  when  we  are  receiving  ac- 
counts from  Europe  of  the  great  movements  there 
in  favor  of  liberty  and  progress.  In  the  North 
we  see  Russia  liberating  her  twenty  millions  of 
serfs,  and  providing  the  way  for  them  to  be- 
come possessors  of  the  soil  they  have  so  long  cul- 
tivated for  others.  In  the  South  we  see  Italy 
shaking  off  the  shackles  that  have  bound  her  for 
ages,  and  her  several  States,  so  often,  in  former 
times,  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  con- 
flict, are  now  merging  all  their  differences,  in 
order  to  secure  safety  and  gain  strength  by  a 
great  national  unity. 

But  when  we  look  at  home  how  sad  is  the 
prospect !  We  hear  principles  avowed  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  human  progress ;  we  see 
a  civil  war  impending,  in  which  brother  will  be 


arrayed  against  brother,  and  we  behold  our  na- 
tional government,  the  best  that  the  world  has, 
ever  seen,  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

As  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  profes- 
sing to  be  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  can 
take  no  part  in  warlike  measures;  and  as  friends 
of  humanity  we  would  do  well  to  consider  how  we 
can  best  promote  the  return  of  fraternal  feelings 
and  the  preservation  of  peace.  May  we  there- 
fore be  careful  to  exert  no  influence  upon  others, 
either  byword  or  deed,  that  will  tend  to  strife  and 
violation  our  principles.  And  may  we  in  humility 
and  meekness  place  our  confidence  in  the  arm 
of  Almighty  power,  and  pray  for  that  wisdom 
which  cometh  down  from  above,  which  "  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits." 

"A  Subscriber,"  has  evidently  mistaken  the 
bearing  of  the  communication  he  alludes  to. 

We  regret  omitting  to  credit  the  "  London 
Friend  "  for  the  interesting  article  relating  to 
the  first  printing  press. 

The  Epistle,  written  thirteen  years  ago,  sent 
us  by  a  friend,  is  declined,,  partly  on  account  of 
its  length. 

We  appreciate  the  kind  interest  which  prompt- 
ed the  selections  from  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  but 
we  think  his  style  not  adapted  to  our  paper. 


Died  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  mo.  last,  in  Evesham, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  Allen  Rogers,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age.    An  elder  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Second  mo.  last,  Catharine 

Stackhouse,  daughter  of  Joseph  F.  and  L.  Stack- 
house,  aged  6J  years  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Third  mo., 
Frederick  William  Stac.khouse,  youngest  son  of  J-  F. 
and  L.  Stackhouse,  aged  4  years  and  8  months  ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  Third  mo.,  Joseph  Foster  Stackhouse,  at 
his  residence.  No.  34  Gracechurch  Street,  London, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 


THE  HUSKS  WHICH  THE  SWINE  DID  EAT. 

William  M.  Thompson,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
graduate  of  Miami  University,  who  has  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  laboring  suc- 
cessfully as  a  missionary  in  Palestine,  has  re- 
cently produced  a  work  on  that  country,  of  two 
royal  12mo.  vols.  The  following  extract  will 
enlighten  some  of  our  readers  about  the  Kharub 
Tree,  the  husks  on  which  the  Prodigal  Son  fed : 
• — u  It  is  more  bushy  and  thick-set  than  the 
apple  tree,  for  which  I  at  first  took  it,  and,  as 
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we  near  it,  I  see  that  the  leaves  are  longer  and  of 
a  much  darker  green.  That  is  kharub — the  tree 
that  bore  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat,  and 
with  which  the  poor  prodigal  would  have  filled  his 
belly.  The  "  husks" — a  mis-translation — are 
fleshy  pods,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  honey- 
locust  tree,  from  six  to  ten  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  lined  inside  with  a  gelatinous  substance 
when  not  wholly  unripe.  I  have  seen  large  or- 
chards of  this  kharub  in  Cyprus,  where  it  is  still 
the  food  which  the  swine  do  eat.  In  Syria, 
where  we  have  no  swine,  or  next  to  none,  the 
pods  are  ground  up,  and  a  species  of  molasses 
expressed,  which  is  used  in  making  certain  kinds 
of  sweetmeats.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and 
casts  a  most  delightful  and  refreshing  shade  to 
the  weary  traveller.  In  this  country  they  do  not 
yield  large  crops,  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Grecian  Islands,  you  will  see  full  grown 
trees  bending  under  half  a  ton  of  green  pods. 


It  is  the  pursuit  of  every  good  gardener  to  know 
the  real  character  of  the  plants  he  is  dealing 
with.  It  is  the  gardener's  business  to  assist 
nature  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  plant, 
that  it  may  develope  itself  in  healthy  beauty.  So, 
on  these  grounds,  we  would  claim  that  it  takes  a 
gardener  to  be  a  landscape-gardener. 


A  HINT  TO  GARDENERS. 

As  our  houses  and  gardens  are  always,  more 
or  less,  infested  with  vermin,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  benzine,  an  article  become  sufficiently 
well-known  as  a  detergent,  is  no  less  efficacious 
as  an  agent  in  insecticide.  One  or  two  drops  are 
sufficient  to  asphyxiate  the  most  redoubtable  in- 
sect pest,  be  it  beetle,  cockchafer,  spider,  slug, 
caterpillar,  or  other  creeping  thing.  Even  rats 
and  mice  will  speedily  decamp  from  any  place 
sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  the  potent  benzine. 
A  singular  fact  connected  with  this  application  of 
benzine  is,  that  the  bodies  of  insects  killed  by  it 
become  so  rigid,  that  their  wings,  legs,  &c,  will 
break  rather  than  bend,  if  touched.  Next  day, 
however,  when  the  benzine  has  evaporated,  sup- 
pleness is  restored. — London  Chronicle. 


When  you  have  occasion  to  utter  a  rebuke, 
let  your  words  be  soft  and  your  arguments  hard. 


A  GLANCE  AT  HAVANA. 

The  harbor  of  Havana  is  very  peculiar  in  its 
construction,  and  the  bird's  eye  views  given  of  it 
ara  seldom  correct.  The  entrance  from  the 
gulf  is  by  a  long  narrow  street,  if  I  may 
use  the  word  in  this  connection,  and  which 
leads  into  a  basin  where  hundreds  of  the  finest 
vessels  may  ride  safely  at  anchor,  completely 
sheltered  from  the  storm  and  the  fury  of  the 
ocean.  The  channel  runs  close  beneath  the 
frowning  battlements  of  the  Moro  Castle,  while 
on  the  Western  side  are  also  forts,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  them  the  city  of  Havana.  This  channel 
is  so  very  narrow,  that  when  a  strong  norther 
blows,  even  steamships  cannot  enter  or  leave  the 
harbor.  As  you  sail  into  port,  if  you  look  back 
to  the  gulf,  along  this  street,  the  effect  is  enchant- 
ing, and  no  wonder  that  as  the  passengers  crowd- 
ed the  sides  of  the  vessel  they  were  so  taken  by 
the  beauty  of  the  marine  panorama,  that  they 
could  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  city  itself. 

Havana,  to  the  European  traveller, may  perhaps 
offer  little  of  interest;  but  to  one,  who,  like  my- 
self, had  never  voyaged  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  country,  every  step  excited  curiosity 
and  attention.  The  houses,  in  the  business  por- 
tions of  the  city  are  generally  of  two  stories,  and 
in  the  others  of  only  one.  Here  and  there,  as 
a  rarity,  you  see  a  three  story  house.  Their 
solid  walls  and  massive  arches,  recalling  to  you 
those  of  Granada,  for  who  has  not  read  Irving, 
are  built  with  a  solidity  as  if  intended  to  resist 
cannon  balls.  Imagine  the  effect,  if  you  can,  of 
long  streets  of  houses,  only  one  story  high,  of  every 
imaginable  color  save  white;  for  here  the  houses 
are  thus  painted,  because  the  opinion  is  enter- 
tained that  the  ophthalmic  diseases,  here  so  prev- 
alent, are  attributable  to  the  white  walls. 

Every  residence  is  built  round  an  open  area, 
to  give  it  light  and  air.  In  front  is  the  parlor, 
while  to  the  side  is  the  entrance  ;  this  is  the 
only  ingress  to  the  house,  and  from  it.  Passing 
through  the  dining-room,  and  crossing  the  area, 
you  reach  the  back  part  of  the  house,  where  is 
kept  the  stable.  The  volante,  or  carriage,  is  al- 
ways kept  in  this  corridor,  so  that  while  you  are 
dining,  the  horses  are  led  through  the  din- 
ing-room, to  be  harnessed  to  the  carriage.  Per- 
mit me  here  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  the  horses,  when  thus  crossing  the 
dining-room,  are  remarkably  well-behaved.  To 
all  of  the  windows  there  are  iron  bars,  slightly 


projecting 


that  standing  in  them,  one  can 


glance  up  or  down  the  street.  From  every  win- 
dow runs  two  files  of  rocking-chairs,  and  if  you 
wander  through  the  streets  at  night  you  will  see 
these  chairs  filled  with  the  fair  senoritas  and 
their  lovely  duennas,  while  at  the  bars  stands  the 
lover  or  the  friend. 

On  entering  the  houses,  your  atention  is  still 
more  strongly  excited,  for  no  glass  to  the  win- 
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dows,  no  carpets  or  wood  to  the  floor — these  are 
always  in  cement  or  of  tile — no  paper  to  the  walls, 
no  ceiling  other  than  the  floors  or  roof  above,  no 
cushioned  furniture  or  lounges,  but  always  cane- 
seat  and  sides,  bespeak  a  poverty  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  truth  is,  that  as  no  winter  is 
known,  the  study  in  everything  is  to  promote 
coolness,  and  thus  comfort.  For  this  reason  the 
ceilings  are  very  high,  (generally  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  feet  in  height,  even  for  private  dwell- 
ings;) and  that  nothing  but  cots  or  iron  bedsteads 
are  used,  and  on  neither  a  mattress. 

The  volante  is  a  Spanish  institution.  It  is  an 
uncouth  looking  vehicle,  and  not  a  pleasant  one 
for  the  traveller.  Imagine  two  wheels  almost  as 
large  as  those  we  employ  to  haul  stone  or  heavy 
machinery ;  from  their  axle  project  two  shafts 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  which  reach  only  to 
the  middle  of  the  horse.  Near  the  axle  swings 
a  gig-like  body,  but  the  seat  so  low  and  the  body 
so  very  lqng  that  your  legs  must  be  fully  stretch- 
ed to  let  your  feet  reach  the  dash-board.  The 
driver  bestrides  the  horse,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rich,  rides  another  horse  and  leads  the  vo- 
lante horse.  I  don't  attempt  a  description  of  the 
harness,  and  particularly  of  the  saddle,  the  front 
of  which  is  like  a  large  fan.  You  can  eas  ly 
realize  the  pleasure  of  a  volante  ride  if  you  will 
plant  yourself  upon  an  axle  between  two  wheels, 
and  then  get  some  person  to  drag  you  by  the 
feet. 

The  believers  in  metempsychosis  could  cer- 
tainly never  have  seen  a  volante  horse,  or  the 
very  dread  that  such  might  one  day  be  their 
state  would  have  sufficed  to  dispel  their  faith. 
Yet  the  volante  is  not  now  the  only  carriage ; 
American  carriages  and  phaetons,  wagons,  as 
also  American  horses,  are  finding  their  way  to  | 
favor,  and  many  an  equipage  rolls  upon  the  j 
paseo  Tacon  which  would  adorn  the  Central  Park.  I 
This  paseo  is  a  beautiful  road,  about  three  miles  I 
in  length,  leading  from  the  western  gates  of  the  > 
city,  lined  in  its  whole  length,  on  either  side,  | 
with  a  double  row  of  shade  trees.    There,  every  I 
evening,  the  beauty  and  the  wealth  of  Havana 
drive.     The  display  of  splendid  horses,  fine 
equipages,  for  the  volantes  of  the  wealthy  are  en- 
crusted with  silver  ornaments,  and  last,  not  least, 
of  the  bonnetless  and  beautiful  senoras  and  se- 
noritas,  amply  repay  you  for  your  walk. 


As  we  stand  by  the  sea-shore  and  watch  the 
huge  tides  come  in,  we  retreat,  thinking  we  will 
be  overwhelmed;  soon,  however,  they  flow  back. 
So  with  the  waves  of  trouble  in  the  world  ;  they 
threaten  us,  but  a  firm  resistance  makes  them 
break  at  our  feet. 


Secret  kindnesses  done  to  mankind  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  secret  injuries  are  detestable.  To  be  in- 
visibly good  is  as  god-like  as  to  be  invisibly  evil 
is  diabolical. 


From  the  German  of  Weisse. 
DELAY. 

To-morrow,  morrow,  not  to-day  ! 
5Tis  thus  the  idle  ever  say, 
To-morrow  I  will  strive  anew, 
To-morrow  I  will  seek  instruction, 
To-morrow  I  will  shun  seduction, 
To-morrow  this  and  that  will  do. 

And  wherefore  not  to-day?  To-morrow, 

For  thee  will  also  be  too  narrow, 

To  every  day  its  task  allot ! 

What  e  er  is  done,  is  done  for  ever, 

Thus  much  I  know  ;  but  whatsoever 

May  hap  to-morrow  know  I  not. 

On  !  on  !  or  thou  wilt  be  retreating, 
For  all  our  moments,  quickly  fleeting, 
Advance,  nor  backwards  more  incline. 
What  we  possess  alone  is  ours, 
The  use  we  make  of  present  hours  ; 
For  can  I  call  the  future  mine  ? 

And  every  day,  thus  vainly  fleeing, 
Is  in  the  volume  of  my  being 
A  page  unwritten,  blank,  and  void. 
Then  write  on  its  unsullied  pages, 
Deeds  to  be  read  by  coming  ages  ! 
Be  every  day  alike  employed. 


From  The  Providence  Journal. 

When  the  baby  died,  we  said, 
With  a  sudden,  secret  dread, 
"Death,  be  merciful,  and  pass — 
Leave  the  other  ;"  but,  alas  ! 

While  we  watched,  he  waited  there — 
One  foot  on  the  golden  stair. 
One  hand  beckoning  at  the  gate, 
'Till  the  home  was  desolate.  * 

Friends  say,  "  It  is  better  so, 
Clothed  in  innocence  to  go," — 
Say,  to  ease  the  parting  pain, 
That  "your  loss  is  but  their  gain," 

Ah,  the  parents  think  of  this  ! 
But  remember  more,  the  kiss 
From  the  little  rose-red  lips. 
And  the  print  of  finger  tips 

Left  upon  a  broken  toy, 
Will  remind  them  how  the  boy 
And  his  sister  charmed  the  days, 
With  their  pretty,  winsome  ways. 

Only  Time  can  give  relief 
To  the  weary,  lonesome  grief — 
God's  sweet  minister  of  pain, 
Then  shall  sing  of  loss  and  gain. 

NORA  PERRY. 


THE  NEW  CREATION. 

Every  Spring  God  works  wonders.  (We  do 
not  call  them  miracles,  because  we  see  them 
every  Spring.)  Out  of  a  little  bud  he  brings  a 
branch  with  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits. 
From  a  tiny  seed  he  evolves  a  whole  plant,  with 
its  system  of  roots  and  branches.  And  more 
wonderful  still,  we  see  springing  into  life  a  new 
generation  of  insects  and  creeping  things,  and 
birds,  and  beasts.  "  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all."  x 
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From  the  Ladies'  Companion.  " 
AN  ARTIST'S  SKETCHES  IN  THE  SAHARA. 
BY  C.  RUSSELL. 

The  winter  that  I  spent  in  Algeria  was  one 
which  offered  no  interval  of  fine  weather  between 
the  rains  of  November  and  those  of  winter, 
which  lasted  three  months,  with  scarcely  the  in- 
termission of  a  fine  day  :  I  fled  from  Blidah  to 
Algiers,  from  Algiers  to  Constantine,  without 
any  alleviation  to  this  miserable  period  ;  I  felt  I 
must  find  a  spot  where  the  watery  element  could 
not  reach  me,  and  thought  of  the  desert.  I  ob- 
served long  convoys  descending  the  road  that 
led  thither,  their  faces  bronzed  with  a  perpetual 
sun,  followed  by  their  camels  loaded  with  dates 
and  curious  productions.  One  morning,  then,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  in  a  state  bordering  on  des- 
peration, and  five  days  after  reached  El-Kantara, 
worn  out  and  wet  to  the  skin,  resolved  never  to 
stop  until  1  should  be  face  to  face  with  the  sun 
of  the  south. 

El-Kantara — the  bridge — keeps  the  defile,  and 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  only  gate  by  which  you  can 
penetrate  from  the  Tell  of  Constantine  into  the 
Sahara  Desert.  This  passage  is  a  narrow  cut- 
ting, which  you  would  fancy  was  made  by  the 
hand  of  man,  through  an  enormous  wall  of  rocks, 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  ;  the  bridge,  of 
Roman  construction,  is  thrown  across.  Ride 
over  this,  and  a  hundred  paces  down  the  defile, 
you  come  upon  a  charming  village  watered  by  a 
deep  stream,  and  lost  in  a  forest  of  twenty-five 
thousand  palm-trees,  and  you  have  your  first  in- 
troduction to  the  Sahara.  Beyond  rise  a  double 
range  of  hills,  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  which,  twelve  leagues  further  are  lost  in  the 
immense  plains  of  Angad,  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Desert.  The  Arabs  have  an  established 
belief  that  the  rain  ceases  at  this  little  village, 
and  winter  never  passes  the  bridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer — two 
countrys,  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara;  and  the  proof 
they  give  is,  that  one  side  of  the  mountain  is 
black  and  the  color  of  rain,  and  the  other  rose- 
colored,  promising  fine  weather. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  French  regiment  that 
crossed  this  bridge  involuntarily  stood  still, 
penetrated  with  admiration;  and  the  prospect 
which  unfolded  itself  this  evening  before  my  eyes 
made  the  tradition  probable.  The  palm-trees 
were  the  first  I  had  seen ;  the  little  gold-colored 
village,  buried  under  the  green  foliage,  already 
loaded  with  the  white  spring  blossoms;  the 
young  girl  who  came  to  us,  with  the  splendid  red 
costume  and  rich  necklace  of  the  Desert,  carry- 
ing an  amphora  on  the  hip ;  her  clear  complexion 
beautiful  with  precocious  youth — still  a  child, 
but  already  a  woman;  the  old  man,  her  com- 
panion, bent,  but  not  disfigured  with  age ;  the 
whole  Desert  appeared  before  me,  under  its 
various  forms,  in  all  its  beauty,  and  seemed  like 


a  wondrous  vision.  The  most  incomparable  part 
was  the  sky  ;  the  setting  sun  gilded,  empurpled, 
and  edged  with  fire  a  multitude  of  little  clouds, 
which  were  detached  from  the  great  black  circle 
extended  over  our  heads,  and  arranged  like  a 
fringe  of  foam  at  the  margin  of  a  troubled  sea. 
Beyond  was  the  azure;  through  depths  that  had 
no  limits  and  inconceivable  clearness  you  saw 
the  country  of  celestial  blue.  Warm  breezes 
came  up  to  us,  loaded  with  I  know  not  what 
mingled  scents  and  aerial  music  from  the  flowery 
village ;  the  sound  of  rushing  water,  the  songs 
of  the  birds,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
At  the  same  moment  a  Muezzin,  unseen,  repeated 
his  evening  prayer  to  the  four  points  of  the 
horizon,  in  a  tone  so  passionate  that  all  nature 
seemed  to  be  listening. 

The  day  after,  our  path  to  Boghar  led  us  over 
the  mountains — an  irregular  mass  of  conical  hills 
separated  by  deep  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  little  streams,  with  abundance  of  ole- 
anders in  flower ;  the  slopes  were  covered  with 
brushwood  and  the  summits  with  oak  trees; 
whilst  a  few  squares  of  barley  denoted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Arabs.  The  proprietors  you  never 
meet ;  they  do  not  like  their  abode  to  be  known, 
nor  to  tell  their  name  or  speak  of  their  occupa- 
tion :  the  huts  are  built  in  the  most  hidden  spots, 
and  from  this  invisible  retreat  they  mark  the 
travellers  who  pass  and  the  road  they  take.  All 
the  habits  of  the  Arab  peasant  betray  this 
system  of  precaution  and  espionage;  the  pos- 
session of  land  embarrasses  him,  and  hence 
nothing  looks  more  abandoned  than  the  countries 
inhabited  by  their  tribes. 

After  five  hours  of  painful  climbing,  hanging 
to  the  manes  of  our  horses,  we  perceived  with 
joy,  in  a  cleared  space,  a  white  house,  built  by 
the  French  as  an  official  residence  for  the  chief 
of  the  tribes  and  an  hotel  for  travellers.  Two 
black  tents  had  been  raised  as  an  asylum  for  us 
and  our  servants,  and  the  Caid  Si  Djilali  had 
come  expressly  to  receive  us  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Arab  country,  with  great  hospitality.  Our 
host  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mountaineer,  with 
a  well-shaped  head,  an  ardent  and  fine  expres- 
sion, and  a  frequent  smile,  which  shows  his  superb 
teeth.  He  wears  two  burnous — a  black  over  a 
white  :  the  upper  is  of  coarse  camels'  hair,  heavy 
and  rough,  and,  raised  over  the  shoulder,  forms 
two  regular  folds.  It  makes  the  tallest  men 
appear  short,  so  much  breadth  does  it  give,  whilst 
it  adds  much  to  the  majesty  of  their  bearing. 
Add  to  this  the  red  morocco  riding  boots,  a  chaplet 
of  brown  wood,  a  leather  belt  buckled  at  the 
waist,  and  worn  by  the  rubbing  of  the  pistols, 
and,  finally,  a  long  string  of  amulets  hanging 
over  a  haik  of  fine  wool  and  silk;  all  wool  and 
leather,  without  embroidery  or  ornament,  neither 
silk  nor  gold  tassels :  such  was  the  severe  attire 
of  our  host. 

The  Diffa  is  the  repast  consecrated  by  custom 
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and  etiquette :  it  was  served  in  a  small  room. 
The  carpet,  too  large,  was  rolled  against  the  wall, 
and  served  to  sit  against ;  a  single  wax-light, 
held  by  a  servant  kneeling  before  us  in  perfect 
immobility,  was  our  only  light.  First  came  in 
one  or  two  sheep  roasted  whole,  impaled  on  long 
spits  and  laid  on  an  immense  wooden  dish  placed 
on  the  carpet :  the  master  of  the  house  cuts  out 
the  best  slice,  and  offers  it  to  the  principal  guest. 
It  is  accompanied  with  hot  buttered  cakes. 
Then  came  ragouts — half  mutton  and  half  dried 
fruits,  with  a  highly  seasoned  cayenne  sauce. 
Then  followed  the  couscousson — cooked  flour 
and  water  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  vessels  of 
water  and  sweet  and  sour  milk.  The  meat  was 
taken  in  the  fingers  and  torn.  For  the  sauce 
there  is  but  one  spoon,  which  goes  the  round  of 
the  guests.  The  couscousson  is  generally  rolled 
into  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  swallowed 
much  as  you  would  a  pill.  The  custom  is  to  sit 
around  the  dish,  and  each  make  your  own  hole. 
An  Arab  precept  recommends  you  to  "  leave 
the  middle,  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  descends 
upon  it."  Coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  served 
only  to  Christians,  and  are  wholly  unknown 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  south.  There  are  many 
poor  people  who  have  never  tasted  them.  Yet 
we  always  picture,  most  incorrectly,  an  Arab 
armed  with  his  long  pipe,  as  we  see  the  Turks : 
many  look  upon  it  as  a  vice  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  drinking  wine. 

Our  next  day's  journey  led  us  through  a  fine 
oak  forest,  which,  after  a  time,  was  exchanged 
for  a  much  more  extended  horizon,  a  barren 
valley,  and  a  landscape  of  a  gray  yellow  color. 
One  valley  which  we  passed  through  was  so 
singular  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Imagine  a 
country,  all  earth  and  stones,  tossed  about  by 
arid  winds  and  burnt  to  its  very  centre,  polished 
like  porcelain,  and  dazzling  to  the  eye ;  so  dry 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  fire;  .without  the  smallest  trace  of  cul- 
tivation— not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  thistle; 
horizontal  hills,  that  might  have  been  flattened 
with  the  hand,  and  narrow  valleys,  as  clean  and 
bare  as  a  barn  floor  before  a  thresher  begins  his 
work.  Sometimes  a  fantastic  hill,  if  possible 
still  more  desolate,  with  an  unformed  block  rest- 
ing on  the  top,  like  an  aerolite  fallen  on  a  mass 
of  burning  flint ;  and  all  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  neither  red 
nor  yellow  nor  bistre,  but  exactly  the  color  of  a 
lion's  skin.  Neither  summer  nor  winter,  sun 
nor  rain,  can  make  this  soil  verdant ;  all  seasons 
are  useless,  and  from  each  it  only  receives  chas- 
tisement. 

We  were  three  hours  in  crossing  this  extraor- 
dinary tract,  on  a  day  without  a  breath  of  air 
and  in  an  atmosphere  so  immovable  that  our 
riding  through  it  did  not  raise  a  breeze.  The 
dust  rolled  without  rising,  and  the  sky  was 
covered  with  large  copper-colored  clouds  on  an 


azure  ground.  Nothing  living  was  to  be  seen, 
but  occasionally  an  eagle  slowly  crossed  the  soli- 
tude to  regain  the  wooded  mountains  of  Boghar. 
On  our  exit  we  gained  the  first  plain  of  the 
south,  an  immense  perspective  of  twenty- five 
leagues  without  any  visible  undulation. 

Perhaps  the  word  Sahara  is  too  often  under- 
stood to  mean  desert ;  but  it  is  the  general  name 
for  a  large  tract,  composed  of  plains,  uninhabited 
in  certain  places,  but  well  populated  in  others, 
it  contains  two  distinct  populations  :  the  one 
sedentary,  with  fixed  centres  in  towns  or  villages, 
in  spots  where  the  supply  of  water  is  never- 
failing;  the  other,  the  race  of  Arab  conquerors, 
nomade  and  living  under  tents :  the  first  are 
agriculturists,  the  second  shepherds.  A  com- 
mon interest  unites  the  two,  yet  it  does  not 
prevent  each  having  a  hearty  contempt  for  the 
other.  In  those  plains  which  the  rain  renders 
habitable  the  population  is  immense. 

It  was  at  a  morning  halt  near  El-Gonea,  on  a 
lovely  clear  day,  that  I  saw  the  first  tents  and 
camels,  and  felt  with  delight  that  I  was  in  the 
land  of  the  Patriarchs.  Old  Hadji-Meloud  re- 
ceived us,  according  to  custom,  in  large  tents 
raised  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  servants 
and  great  state.  Much  was  eaten,  and  we  drank 
coffee  out  of  little  green  cups,  on  which  was 
written,  in  Arabic,  "  Drink  in  peace."  The 
scene  was  one  of  great  simplicity,  the  tents  of 
striped  red  and  black  cast  two  immense  square 
shadows  on  the  square  ground,  the  only  ones  in 
the  wide  extent  of  horizon.  Standing  in  them 
were  the  old  man  and  his  two  tall  sons,  all  dress- 
ed in  black  ;  whilst  behind  them  and  in  the  full 
sun  was  a  circle  of  people  squatted,  in  dirty 
white,  without  voice  or  movement,  and  winking 
under  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  rays.  Servants 
dressed  in  white  passed  noiselessly  from  the  tents 
where  the  repast  was  cooking,  to  bring  it  to  us. 
In  a  corner  of  the  douar,  I  could  see  large  herds 
of  camels,  with  their  Ions:  necks  lying  on  the 
sterile  mounds;  the  ground  as  bare  as  sand,  and 
the  color  of  a  ripe  barley-field. 

We  left  our  horses,  and  took  a  convoy  of  twenty- 
five  camels.  Their  drivers  are  tying  on  their 
sandals — dark  men,  in  black  burnous,  thin  as 
their  animals,  nourished  on  some  trifling  pittance, 
sleeping  no  one  knows  where,  and  performing, 
with  their  indefatigable  camels,  journeys  beyond 
all  belief.  Our  little  caravan  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  order  :  first  comes  about  thirty  horse- 
men ;  then  follow  the  camels,  with  their  drivers 
stimulating  them  with  sharp  cries,  and  whistling. 
Our  khrebir  rides  at  the  side,  on  a  large  white 
horse,  with  his  gun  and  lynx  skin  hung  to  his 
saddle.  Besides  our  escort  and  servants,  we  take 
three  Amins  of  the  Mazabites,  with  their  suit, 
who  are  going  to  settle  some  political  difficulties 
which  the  French  have  with  the  Mazeb.  One 
is  a  tall,  rough  cavalier,  in  warlike  array,  who 
gracefully  rides  his  fine  horse,  which  is  saddled 
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with  purple  velvet  and  gold,  and  wears  a  scarlet 
cloth  over  the  breast.  Another,  called  Si-Bakir, 
has  an  honest,  jovial  face — very  little,  very  fat, 
and  sits  astride  his  little  mule  like  a  round  ball : 
he  is  a  rich  citizen,  who  has  three  Moorish  baths 
at  Algiers,  and  a  son  at  Berryan  ;  and  he  speaks 
to  me,  with  equal  affection,  of  his  child,  his 
baths,  and  the  celebrated  dates  of  his  country. 
He  is  dressed  pretty  much  as  he  would  be  in  his 
bedroom,  his  legs  encased  in  woolen  stockings, 
and  his  feet  in  black  slippers ;  his  defence  against 
the  sun  consists  of  an  immense  straw  hat,  the 
size  of  a  parasol,  ornamented  at  the  top  with 
ostrich  feathers.  As  he  shows  me  much  friend- 
ship, and  as  he  knows  just  as  much  French  as  I 
do  Arabic,  our  communications  are  very  amusing, 
but  rarely  instructive. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

A  distinguished  physician  lately  announced 
that  one  reason  why  so  many  people  have  the 
dyspepsia,  is  because  they  have  no  sympathy  at 
table.  They  eat  alone  at  restaurants,  and  devour 
their  food  like  wild  beasts,  instead  of  sitting  at 
table  with  their  families,  where  their  sympathies 
would  be  called  into  healthful  activity,  and 
where  they  would  eat  like  civilized  beings. 


to  flap  and  waddle  safely  off.  Habitually  stupid, 
heavy  and  indolent,  they  are,  nevertheless,  equal 
to  any  emergency.  Why  does  the  lonely  wood- 
pecker, when  he  descends  his  tree  and  goes  to 
drink,  stop  several  times  on  his  way — listen  and 
look  around — before  he  takes  his  draught  ?  No 
one  knows. 


FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 


The  greyhound  runs  by  eyesight  only,  and 
this  we  observe  as  a  fact.  The  carrier-pigeon 
flies  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  homeward 
by  eyesight,  viz.  :  from  point  to  point  of  objects 
which  he  has  marked;  but  this  is  only  our  con- 
jecture. The  fierce  dragon-fly,  with  twelve 
thousand  lenses  in  his  eye,  darts  from  angle  to 
angle  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flashing  sword,  and 
as  rapidly  darts  back — not  turning  in  the  air, 
but  with  a  clash  reversing  the  action  of  his  four 
wings,  and  instantaneously  calculating  the  dis- 
tance of  the  objects,  or  he  would  dash  himself 
to  pieces.  But  in  what  conformation  of  his 
does  this  consist  ?  No  one  can  answer.  A 
cloud  of  ten  thousand  gnats  dance  up  and  down 
in  the  sun — the  minutest  interval  between  them 
— yet  no  one  knocks  another  headlong  on  the 
grass,  or  breaks  a  leg  or  a  wing,  long  and  delicate 
as  they  are.  Suddenly — amidst  your  admiration 
of  this  matchless  dance— a  peculiarly  high- 
shouldered,  vicious  gnat,  with  long,  pendant 
nose,  darts  out  of  the  rising  and  falling  cloud, 
and  settling  on  your  cheek,  inserts  a  poisonous 
sting.  What  possessed  the  little  wretch  to  do 
this  ?  Did  he  smell  your  blood  in  the  mazy 
dance  ?  No  one  knows.  A  four-horse  coach 
comes  suddenly  upon  a  flock  of  geese  on  a 
narrow  road,  and  drives  straight  through  the 
middle  of  them.  A  goose  was  never  yet  fairly 
run  over,  nor  a  duck.  They  are  under  the  very 
wheels  and  hoofs,  and  yet  somehow  they  contrive 


ITEMS. 

California  Wheat. — California  seems  likely  to 
become  a  large  wheat  exporting  State.  There  are 
nearly  all  the  time  several  large  ships  in  port  loading 
wheat  for  England.  At  the  last  date,  the  9th  of 
3rd  mo.,  two  ships  had  just  completed  their  cargoes 
for  Liverpool,  namely,  the  Eagle's  Wing,  with  28,000 
sacks  or  60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  Jacob  Bell, 
with  18.000  sacks  of  wheat,  and  3,400  barrels  of  flour. 

Green  Teas. —  Dr.  Wentworth  says,  in  a  long 
letter  from  Few  Chau,  China,  published  in  the 
Missionary  A dvocate:  "Several  American  ships  are 
lying  in  port,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  green  teas.  The 
English,  who  love  the  leaf  unadulterated,  have  taken 
the  first  cargoes  of  the  season,  and  sped  homeward 
with  them.  The  Americans  are  green  enough  to  pre- 
fer an  infusion  of  Prussian  blue,  rendering  that  article 
so  scarce  and  high  in  the  vicinity  of  the  'green  teas,' 
that  the  natives  can  hardly  afford  to  use  it  on  the 
Venetians  of  their  verandahs.  If  some  hundreds  of 
good  ladies,  who  go  with  their  heads  tightly  bandaged 
a  day  or  two  in  each  week  with  sick  headache,  and 
whose  only  remedy  is  '  green  teas, '  would  abandon  the 
use  of  'green  tea,'  altogether,  they  would  find  in  the 
remedy  itself  the  source  of  the  disease." 

The  Approaching  Comet. — A  communication  from 
Harvard  Observatory  announces  that  the  comet  is 
growing  brighter,  and  is  already  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  near  the  tail  of  Draco.  It  will  pass  across  the 
Greater  Bear,  and  will  be  near  the  Bowl  of  the 
Dipper  in  eight  or  nine  days.  But  the  most  remarkable 
fact  about  the  comet  is,  that  it  will  on  the  12th  of 
5th  mo.  be  almost  exactly  where  the  earth  was  on 
4th  mo.  19th  ;  so  tiiat  if  this  perihelion  passage  were 
twenty-three  days  earlier,  the  earth  would  pass  through 
the  body  of  the  comet. — Traveller. 

Stamped  Letter  Sheets — The  Postmaster  General 
has  ordered  the  preparation  of  sheets  of  letter  paper, 
cut,  gummed  and  embossed  with  the  three  cent 
postage  stamp,  combining  in  one  both  a  letter  sheet 
and  envelope.  Also  similar  sheets,  note  size,  to  be 
packed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  safe  transmission  of  the  sheets  by  mail.  This 
will  be  a  capital  safeguard  against  the  carelessness  of 
correspondents  who  are  prone  to  omit  placing  post- 
age stamps  on  their  letters.  It  will  also  be  just  the 
thing  to  obviate  the  legnl  difficulty  which  sometimes 
arises  in  identifying  the  date  of  an  inclosure  with 
that  of  an  official  postmark. 

Discovery  op  the  Jesuit's  Bark. — An  Indian  in  a 
delirious  fever  having  been  left  by  his  companions  by 
the  side  of  a  river  as  incurable,  in  order  to  quench 
his  thirst,  drank  plentifully  of  the  water  of  the 
river,  which  having  long  imbibed  the  virtues  of  the 
bark  that  floated  on  the  stream,  it  quickly  dispersed 
the  fever  of  the  Indian.  He  returned  perfectly  well 
to  his  friends,  and  hiving  mentioned  the  manner  in 
which  be  was  cured,  the  afflicted  flocked  in  crowds  to 
the  holy  stream.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  tribe, 
however,  discovered  the  reason  of  the  medical  virtue 
of  the  water.  In  1640,  the  lfldy  of  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  was  recovered  from  a  dangerous  fever  by  its  use. 
In  1640,  Cardinal  de  Luga  and  other  Jesuits,  spread 
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the  reputation  of  this  medicine  through  Spain,  Italy 
and  Rome,  and  hence  it  obtained  its  name. 

Opening  of  two  Ports  in  China  to  Foreign  Trade. — 
We  learn  from  the  North  China  Herald  that  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  has  issued  a  notification  that  the  English 
minister  plenipotentiary,  and  the  Prince  of  Kung,  have 
concluded  an  arrangement  for  openingto  British  trade, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  per  iod,  two  ports  on  the 
Yangtsze  river  above  Cbin-Kiang.  Tonnage  dues 
and  duties  will  be  payable  at  Shanghae  or  Chin-Kiang, 
and  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  will  be  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  We  suppose  that,  under  the 
regulations  agreed  upon,  the  trade  at  these  ports  will 
also  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  including 
the  United  States. 

Great  Freshet  in  the  Mississippi  River. — The  St. 
Paul  papers  furnish  accounts  of  the  great  flood  which 
has  been  prevailing  in  that  section  for  some  time  past. 
Many  villages  on  the  Minnesota  river  have  been  sub- 
merged, and  this  great  tributary  of  the  <:  Father  of 
Waters  "  has  been  never  so  high  befqge  within  the 
memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant."  The  width  of  the 
Mississippi  below  St.  Paul  averages  600  yards;  it  has 
already  reached  three  miles.  The  waters,  however, 
began  to  subside  on  the  17th  inst. 

India  Rubber  Tools. — A  new  composition  has  re- 
cently been  produced,  the  basis  of  w  hich  is  India  rub- 
tier  combined  with  emery,  from  which  are  manufac- 
tured files,  emery  wheels,  grindstones,  hones,  razor- 
strops,  scythe-rifles,  knife-sharpeners,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles  of  like  nature. — The  files  wrought 
from  this  new  composition  can  be  moulded  into  any 
desired  size  or  form,  and  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
mechanical  business  in  which  the  common  rasp  and 
file  are  employed.  They  can  be  made  as  rigid  as  the 
steel  file,  or  as  flexible  and  elastic  as  the  original  gum 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  invention.  Emery  wheels 
and  grindstones  are  wrought  'rom  this  composition  of 
every  needed  shape  and  size,  from  the  coarsest  grade 
of  emery  to  the  finest  buff  wheel.  In  point  of  econo- 
my, this  new  composition  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to 
;t!iy  of  the  implements  which  it  is  destined  to  super- 
sede, since  the  articles  made  from  it  are  serviceable 
until  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  en- 
tirely worn  away. 


PHILADELPHIA.  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
light  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  a  5  62  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $5  75  for  extra;  $6  00 
a  0  75  for  extra  family,  and  $6  75  a  7  50  for  fancy 
lots.  Very  little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal. 
The  former  is  selling  at  3  50.  The  latter  is  dnll  at 
$2  75  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  not  so  heavy. 
Sales  of  Penna.  red  at  $1  33  a  1  36,  afloat.  White  is 
scarce  and  ranges  from  $1  40  to  1  55.  Rye  is  sell- 
ing at  68  cents.  Corn — Sales  of  dry  new  yellow  at  64c. 
afloat,  and  fil  a  63  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  at  33 £ 
cents  for  Pennsylvania  and  32^  a  33  cts.  for  Delaware. 
Nothing  doing  in  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed  is  in  good  demand.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  50  a  2  62.    Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  40  a  1  50. 


LETTERS  OF  ELIAS  HICKS,  just  published.  Price 
one  dollar,  sent  by  mail  for  one  dollar  and  six 
3  cts.  postage  stamps.  T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 
5th  mo.  4 — 3t.  Philadelphia. 


PLEASANT  COUNTRY  BOARDING. — Four  Ladies 
can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  in  a  private 
family,  during  the  summer,  at  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  six  miles  from  Bristol.    Apply  at  No.  659  N.  12th 
street,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  27— 3t. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  tde 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKI  DM  ORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Baaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Spring  Session  will  commence 
4th  mo.  3d,  and  continue  3  mos.    The  Autumn  Ses- 
sion, 10th  mo.  1st,  and  continue  as  per  Circular, 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietress, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

or  LIPPINCOTT  &  PARRY, 
S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861. — 4t. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,— For 
Youth  of  both  sexes.  The  Summer  term  will 
open  Fifth  mo.  21st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms, 
$60  per  Session.  For  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  23 — 2mo. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  FrieDds,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  t h is  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  S'reet,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

gg^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  115.) 

In  the  time  of  his  illness  in  the  year  1761,  as 
mentioned  in  page  205,  he  uttered  divers 
weighty  expressions,  some  of  which  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  a  friend  who  was  present, 
and  being  well  worthy  to  be  further  preserved 
are  here  inserted,  viz. 

In  this  sickness  he  was  reduced  very  low,  and 
sometimes  said  it  looked  unlikely  that  he  should 
recover ;  in  the  forepart  thereof  he  often  men- 
tioned his  being  in  great  poverty  of  spirit,  say- 
ing, that  before  he  was  taken  ill,  he  felt  such 
deep  distress  of  mind,  that  he  thought  he  was  a 
cumber  to  the  ground,  and  scarcely  worthy  to 
partake  of  the  meanest  necessaries  of  life,  that 
even  bread  and  water  seemed  too  good  for  him. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  Eleventh  month,  four 
friends  being  present,  he  spake  in  a  very  awful 
frame  of  mind  nearly  as  follows  :  "  Such  build 
on  a  sandy  foundation  who  refuse  paying  that 
which  is  called  the  Provincial  or  King's  Tax, 
only  because  some  others  scruple  paying  it,  whom 
they  esteem,  yet  I  have  now  clearly  seen,  as  well 
as  heretefore,  that  the  testimony  of  Truth  if 
deeply  attended  to,  will  not  be  found  to  unite 
with  warlike  measures  :  and  that  it  will  in  the 
Lord's  time  be  exalted  above  all  opposition,  and 
come  to  possess  even  the  gates  of  its  enemies ; 
though  it  may  appear  mean  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  some  now-a-days,  as  the  conduct  of 
our  primitive  Friends  did,  in  divers  respects  in 
the  world's  view  :  and  whosoever  continues  to 


trample  upon  or  despise  the  tender  scruples  of 
their  brethren  in  relation  to  their  clearness  con- 
cerning war,  will  certainly  find  it  a  weight  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear. 

"  My  testimony  on  this  account  so  far  as  I 
have  borne  it,  yields  me  satisfaction  at  this 
time ;  and  the  painful  steps  I  have  taken  on 
sundry  occasions,  both  in  public  and  private,  to 
discharge  my  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  in 
giving  faithful  warnings  to  my  brethren  and 
countrymen,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity, 
afford  me  comfort  in  this  distressing  season.  I 
have  clearly  seen,  and  the  prospect  at  this  time 
adds  Divine  strength  to  my  soul,  that  the  Gk>d 
of  Truth  is  determined  in  due  time  to  exalt  the 
mountain  of.  his  Holiness  above  all  the  hills  of 
an  empty  profession ;  and  all  such  who  shall  be 
admitted  as  clean  inhabitants  thereon,  he  wills 
them  to  be  quite  clean-handed ;  and  that  they 
should  become  subject  to  the  Lamb's  nature  in 
every  respect,  and  not  shake  hands  with  that 
nature  which  would  tear  and  devour,  nor  in  any 
shape  contribute  to  the  price  of  blood." 

At  another  time  he  said,  li  I  have  been  led  in 
the  present  dispensation  allotted  me,  to  behold 
the  situation  of  divers  particular  friends,  to  whom 
I  feel  ardent  affection,  who  seem  to  have  given, 
or  sold  away  for  this  world's  friendship  the  testi- 
mony they  should  have  borne  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  is  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession; 
and  for  fear  of  breaking  an  outside  unity,  which 
will  surely  come  to  be  broken,  that  the  true  unity 
in  the  bond  of  peace  may  be  exalted,  have  acted 
contrary  to  the  former  sight  of  their  duty,  and 
are  thereby  become  halt,  and  dimsighted  in 
several  respects ;  such,  though  they  still  seem  to 
desire  it,  cannot  attain  to  the  spotless  beauty  of 
Truth,  nor  approach  to  the  top  of  the  mountain; 
on  whose  account  I  am  afraid,  that  some  of  them 
will  never  recover  their  former  strength,  nor  at- 
tain to  that  dignity  the  truth  would  have  placed 
upon  them,  if  they  had  been  faithful ;  the  situa- 
tion of  whom  I  have  bewailed  with  anxiety  of 
mind.  I  have  been  from  my  youth  up  accustom- 
ed to  sorrow,  and  am  a  man  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  now  remarkably:  the  lives  of  my 
brethren  and  of  all  men  appear  exceeding  pre- 
cious in  my  sight.    It  looks  doubtful  whether  I 
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shall  ever  see  my  friends  met  in  a  Quarterly-Meet- 
ing again,  yet  if  it  be  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence I  much  desire  it;  having  heretofore  through 
a  timorous  disposition,  lest  I  should  offend  some, 
and  for  fear  of  the  frowns  of  elder  brethren,  con- 
cealed some  things  I  should  have  declared  :  and 
if  I  should  now  never  more  have  a  public  oppor- 
tunity, I  speak  thus  in  your  hearing,  to  let  it  be 
known  that  I  am  still  a  well-wisher  to  all  men, 
and  that  my  integrity  to  the  testimony  of  truth, 
against  all  connections  with  wars  and  fighting, 
is  now  full  as  strong,  or  stronger  than  ever." 

On  second  day  morning,  the  ninth  of  the 
eleventh  month,  he  said  to  this  effect,  viz.  "  I 
have  been  led  to  see  the  necessity  there  is  for 
Friends  to  beware  of  the  custom  of  drinking 
drams,  or  strong  spirits  mixed  ;  I  have  for  many 
years  rarely  taken  any,  except  on  particular 
occasions,  and  then  but  a  very  small  quantity. 
It  is  my  judgment,  that  the  less  any  of  us 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  use  of  those  spirits, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  our  constitutions  in 
general ;  I  believe  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
will  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  course  of 
nature  should  be  obstructed  and  changed,  and 
our  animal  spirits  corrupted  through  the  unnatu- 
ral warmth  of  spirituous  liquors. 

"  From  my  present  sense  and  feeling  of  that 
regular  temperance  which  is  truly  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven,  I  have  mourned  th.at  the  use  of 
strong  drink  should  become  so  prevalent  amongst 
us  who  make  so  high  a  profession ;  whose  bodies 
should  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  should 
not  be  defiled,  or  tainted  with  any  degree  of  in- 
temperance. In  harvest  there  is  generally  plenty 
of  other  refreshment,  which  would  keep  the 
bodies  of  men  as  strong,  and  as  capable  to  per- 
form hard  labor:  witness  the  health  and  strength 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  when  strong  liquors  were  very  little  used 
amongst  them. 

"  Alas  !  how  dimness  has  overtaken  us,  when 
we  compare  ourselves,  and  our  practices  with  the 
temperance  and  moderation  of  our  forefathers, 
and  the  early  settlers  of  this  Province  !  How 
sumptuous  now  are  the  tables,  how  rich  and 
costly  the  apparel,  the  diet,  and  the  furniture, 
of  many  of  our  friends  even  in  the  country;  but 
more  especially  in  the  city  !  How  is  the  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  of  truth  departed  from,  and 
pomp  and  splendid  appearances  taken  their 
place  !  And  how  much  cost  and  time  might  be 
spared  from  needless  things,  and  applied  to  bet- 
ter uses,  to  the  bettering  of  our  country,  and 
helping  to  turn  away  the  judgment  which  hangs 
over  us,  in  part  occasioned  by  these  things." 

"  I  desire  that  my  grand  children  may  be 
brought  up  in  a  plain  simple  way,  accustomed  to 
industry,  and  some  useful  business  in  the 
creation  ;  not  aiming  at  great  estates,  nor  follow- 
ing others  in  that  way ;  but  give  them  useful 
learning,  and  rather  choose  husbandry,  and  a 


plain  calling  for  them  in  the  country,  than  en- 
deavor to  promote  them  to  ways  of  mer- 
chandize ;  for  according  to  my  observation  from 
my  youth  up,  the  former  is  less  dangerous,  and 
less  corrupting.  I  observed,  when  I  was  in  Eng- 
land, that  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men 
in  a  religious  sense,  were  brought  up  at  the 
plough  tail,  or  in  some  laborious  occupation  ; 
where  the  mind  is  less  liable  to  be  diverted  from 
an  awful  sense  of  the  Creator,  than  in  an  easy, 
idle  education  ;  how  many  great  men  there  are, 
whom  I  could  name,  whose  way  of  living  is  mean 
and  homely,  in  this  world's  account,  so  that  they 
have  little  more  than  real  necessity  requires; 
and  yet  they  are  rich  in  the  best  sense." 

The  next  day,  being  asked  how  he  was,  he 
said  nearly  as  follows  :  u  I  have  slept  sweetly, 
and  seem  much  refreshed,  and  though  I  feel 
myself  very  weak  in  body,  I  am  full  of  Divine 
consolation,  having  never  before  had  such  pros- 
pects of  Heavenly  things :  it  seems  even  as 
though  my  soul  was  united  in  chorus  with 
glorified  saints  and  angels,  both  sleeping  and 
waking.    [  now  believe  I  shall  recover,  and  that 
this  sickness  did  not  happen  to  me  altogether  on 
my  own  account ;  my  way  to  recover  is  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  diligent  in  what  I  believe  is  re- 
quired of  me  ;  I  have  many  messages  to  deliver, 
both  in  public,  and  privately  to  divers  friends, 
whom  I  have  seen  to  have  missed  their  way,  and 
have  in  a  great  measure  deprived  themselves  of 
the  beauty  wherewith  an  humble  abiding  in  the 
truth  would  have  dignified  them  :  and  some  of 
my  elder  brethren,  for  whom  I  feel  an  uncommon 
nearness  of  affection,  their  lives  never  appeared 
to  be  more  near  to  me,  and  I  dare  not  conceal 
counsel  from  them,  whether  they  will  hear  or 
forbear.   Yea,  I  thought  last  night,  I  had  a  clear 
prospect  of  the  situations  of  many  within  the 
verge  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting ;  it  seemed  as 
though  the  inward  states  of  particulars  were 
opened  to  me  in  full  view ;  the  pure  Life  in  the 
brightness  of  religion  never  appeared  to  be  more 
precious ;  an  uncommon  earnestness  attends  my 
mind,  for  the  recovery  of  the  rebellious,  hypo- 
critical, and  backsliding  professors  of  all  ranks 
amongst  us:  and  if  I  get  to  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing (which  I  believe  I  shall)  and  can  have  time 
allowed  me  when  there,  I  have  tidings,  import- 
ant tidings,  as  from  a  dying  man,  to  many  par- 
ticulars.  I  have  seen  the  mystery  of  the  three 
days,  or  the  prophets  laying  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.    A  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation  are  now,  as  well  as  former- 
ly, seeking  for  a  sign  to  things  spoken  closely, 
but  no  sign  shall  be  given  them,  save  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  :  our  Saviour's  sufferings 
for  mankind,  and  afterwards  descending  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  prefigured  that  his  fol- 
lowers must,  after  his   pattern,  descend  into 
spiritual  baptism ;  that  they  may  rise  again, 
freed  from  the  dregs  of  nature,  and  from  the  cor- 
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tainty,  whether  a  certain  crop  could  be  grown 
successfully  or  not.  This,  though  no  doubt  true 
in  principle,  is  found  to  be  difficult  in  practice. 
Some  of  the  substances  found  in  plants,  on 
analyzing,  are  in  small  quantity,  and  the  quan- 
tity in  the  soil  may,  if  in  a  proper  condition  to 
be  assimilated,  be  small,  yet  sufficient  for  the 
plant;  while,  on  analyzing  the  soil,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

There  seems  to  be  another  difficulty  at  pres- 
ent. Agricultural  chemists  do  not  seem  to  be 
agreed  as  to  what  kind  of  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  full  crop  of  grain  or  other  pro- 
duce. One  class  of  experimenters  urge  us  to  apply 
the  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c,  mainly.  Of  these, 
Leibig  is  at  the  head,  and  produces  strong  argu- 
ments, based  on  experiments,  to  sustain  his 
views.  His  theory  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  soil 
is  in  proper  condition  for  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  plants,  such  as  potash,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, phosphate  of  lime,  &c,  to  be  readily 
obtained,  the  supply  of  ammonia  will  be  within 
reach,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  being  the 
storehouse  of  this  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
ammoniacal  manures  are,  by  Lawes,  Gilbert  and 
others,  considered  of  primary  interest,  and  less 
importance  is  attached  to  mineral  bases,  the 
earth  being  relied  on  as  a  supply  of  these,  which 
the  growing  plant  has  the  power  of  selecting 
and  appropriating.  Experiments  are  being  car- 
ried on  by  these  two  schools  of  theorists,  and  no 
doubt  great  good  will  be  the  result;  and  though 
neither  may  ultimately  triumph,  yet  there  is 
strong  probability  that  the  labor  of  each  will,  in 
part,  be  recognized  as  leading  to  the  true  re- 
sult. Plants  evidently  have  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating and  selecting  the  appropriate  food 
from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere.  The  scour- 
ing-rush,  the  reed  cane,  as  well  as  the  straw  of 
wheat,  have  a  large  per  cent,  of  silica  in  their 
composition,  while  other  plants  growing  on  the 
same  soil,  at  the  same  time,  will  exhibit  scarce- 
ly a  trace  of  this  mineral.  The  ashes  of  worm- 
wood, on  burning,  will  yield  about  24  per  cent, 
of  potash,  while  the  ashes  of  pine-wood  will 
yield  but  little  of  that  substance.  Again,  one 
plant  will  yield  sugar  in  its  juice,  while  another, 
growing  by  its  side,  will  yield  acid.  Look  at 
the  sugar-cane,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
growing  side  by  side,  in  the  same  soil,  watered 
by  the  same  rains,  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  and 
nourished  by  the  same  dews,  and  yet  their  pro- 
duct so  dissimilar.  The  chemistry,  in  the  living 
organism,  is  doubtless  very  different  from  that 
of  the  laboratory.  Man  may  dissect  and  analyze 
and  tell  the  constituents  of  a  plant,  but,  to  re- 
construct one  is  beyond  his  province,  the  life- 
giving  principle  is  out  of  his  reach. 

The  action  of  concentrated  manures,  as  now 
sold  in'  the  markets,  would  seem  to  confirm  both 
these  views.  Peruvian  guano,  which  has  a  large 
per  centage  of  ammonia,  has  a  much  greater  ef- 


fect on  some  soils  than  on  others,  and  has  a  very 
marked  effect  in  some  places.  On  others,  bone- 
dust  and  phosphatic  manures  are  preferred  as 
being  more  lasting  and  durable.  A  combination 
of  the  two  is,  by  many,  believed  to  be  prefera- 
ble to  either,  and  is  being  largely  used. 

Some  chemists  have  asserted  that  soil-analyses, 
as  they  have  generally  been  conducted,  are 
valueless.  They  say  that.some  of  the  elements 
of  fertility  are  necessarily  in  small  proportions, 
and  though  in  quantity  sufficient  to  perfect  crops 
for  many  years,  are  nevertheless,  from  their  na- 
ture, difficult  to  be  determined  by  the  chemist. 
They  do  not  pretend  that  these  cannot  be  de- 
termined, but  that  much  more  care  and  larger 
quantities  must  be  operated  on  than  is  usual,  to 
be  of  any  benefit.  And  yet  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  specimens  of  soil  have  been 
analyzed,  and  a  prescribed  manure  recommend- 
ed by  the  chemist,  which,  on  application,  has 
produced  a  good  crop  of  grain,  when,  without 
it,  the  yield  would  have  been  trifling.  Facts 
like  this  go  far  to  satisfy  many  that  chemistry 
may  be  depended  on.  The  zeal  and  earnestness 
now  manifested  in  this  department  give  prom- 
ise of  good  results. 

In  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
various  theories  have  been  presented  to  account 
for  ascertained  fact?.  It  is  well  known  that,  by 
continually  cropping  land  with  one  variety  of 
grain,  the  amount  of  produce  will  diminish; 
while,  by  changing  the  crop  to  some  other 
variety  for  a  regular  course,  no  diminution  will 
be  experienced  when  the  first  comes  round  again. 
Why  should  a  soil  produce  good  crops,  of  differ- 
ent varieties,  while  it  would  not  produce  equally 
good  crops  of  one  variety  ?  Manure  would  no 
doubt  supply  any  deficiency  of  crop ;  but  the 
difficulty  is,  farmers  cannot  get  as  much  manure 
as  they  could  use.  We  have  reason  to  suppose, 
that  a  good  soil  contains  matter  sufficient  for 
crops  of  any  kind ;  and  as  one  particular  crop 
would  use  up  a  portion  of  material  necessary  for 
its  perfection,  it  may  leave  sufficient  for  the  per- 
fection of  other  crops  besides,  and  they  may  fol- 
low with  good  results,  and  in  like  manner  leave 
enough  for  other  crops  still  to  make  out  a  rotation. 
The  soil  may  be  considered  to  have  the  power  of 
renovation  within  itself,  its  particles  are  con- 
stantly decomposing,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
atmosphere  is  carried  down  by  the  rains,  and 
assists  in  releasing  the  potash  and  lime  and 
the  minerals  in  the  soil.  The  ammonia  in  the 
atmosphere,  too,  is  brought  down,  and  adds  to  its 
fertility.  Thus,  many  soils  may  continue  for 
many  years  to  bear  moderate  crops,  apparently 
without  diminution;  while,  if  we  waut  to  in- 
crease the  crop,  we  must  take  some  ameliorating 
course. 

Some  writers  formerly  supposed  that  the  plant 
had,  of  necessity,  to  take  up  in  the  water  as  sap 
by  the  roots  whatever  was  dissolved  in  it ;  and 
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Died,  on  the  18th  of  4th  month,  at  her  residence  on 
Yonge  Street,  Canada  West,  Lydia  Phillips,  wife  of 
William  J.  Phillips,  after  a  short  illness,  but  in  a  pre- 
pared state  for  the  final  change.  She  was  much  be- 
loved by  her  family  and  numerous  friends ;  her  house 
had  been  a  welcome  home  for  travelling  strangers ; 
she  was  a  member  and  elder  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  65  years. 

— — ,  on  the  15th  of  First  month,  Rebecca  McPher- 
son,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  an  Elder  of  Cincinnati 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  an  exemplary  member  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  a  sympathizing  friend  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

 ,  at  the  residence  o'"  her  son  in-law  Henry  Uber, 

in  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  of  the  2d  month,  Jane 
Hillman,  in  the  72dyear  of  her  age,  widow  of  the  late 
James  Hillman. 

She  was  a  consistent  member  of  Trenton  Particular 
Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  constant  attendant  when 
in  health,' and  at  times  had  a  word  of  encouragement 
for  those  around  her.  For  several  years  she  had  been 
afflicted  with  lingering  consumption,  which  she  bore 
with  Christian  fortitude,  often  expressing  her  entire 
readiness  for  the  solemn  change.  Some  of  her  last  ex- 
pressions were,  "Cease  fond  nature,cease  thy  strife,  and 
let  me  languish  into  life."  In  this  sweet  frame  of  mind 
she  passed  away,  and  we  humbly  trust  and  believe 
that  the  reward  will  be  hers,  promised  to  those  who 
were  faithful  over  a  few  things,  "I  will  make  them 
ruler  over  many  things,"  "  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 


as  there  must,  of  course,  be  some  matter  not 
suited  to  that  plant,  and  that  the  plant,  by  a 
downward  flow  of  sap,  as  they  supposed,  dis- 
charged that  as  excrementitious  matter  at  the 
roots,  and  that  this  matter  would  decompose  and 
be  food  for  plants  of  another  variety.  This 
theory  does  not  seem  to  have  a  reasonable  basis, 
and  is  now  generally  rejected.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  downward  flow  of  sap  at  all ;  and 
if  so,  there  can  be  no  excrementitious  matter. 
Plants  evidently  have  a  power  of  discrimination 
in  their  food.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  this  to  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
root  than  in  the  plant,  and  afterwards  be  reject- 
ed by  the  root;  for  the  operations  of  nature  are 
performed  in  the  most  direct  method.  This 
would  leave  the  matter  there  to  be  taken  up  by 
another  plant  without  the  necessity  of  decom- 
position. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MO.  11,  1861. 


We  must  all  acknowledge  that  the  present  time 
is  a  season  calling  for  great  watchfulness  and 
thought,  on  the  part  of  those  who  feel  it  their 
duty  to  advocate  an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  peace.  A  firm  conviction  that  we  are  doing 
what  is  right,  in  still  maintaining  these  princi- 
ples, will  preserve  us  from  the  fear  of  imaginary 
evils,  and  fortify  us  to  meet  with  firmness  what- 
ever trials  may  overtake  us.  It  will  also  give 
strength  to  avoid  the  indulgence  of  revengeful 
feelings,  and  to  discourage  in  conversation  ex- 
pressions which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity.  Whilst  we  discountenance  such 
conversation,  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
all  the  desponding,  and  to  inspire  those  who  are 
likely  to  give  out,  with  that  hope,  faith  and  trust 
which  are  the  armor  of  the  Christian.  We  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  extracts 
from  Dymond's  Essay  on  War. 


Obituary  verse,  as  it  has  little  interest  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  of  relatives,  we  generally 
decline. 

Married,  on  the  21st  of  3d  mo.,  1861,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Rich,  William  G.  Watson,  to  Mary  Rich,  Jr., 
all  of  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  4th  mo.,  1861,  Mary  Griffith, 
in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  a  member  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RAMBLES  WITH  THE  YOUNG. 
ESSAY  III. 

Whether  we  contemplate  Nature  with  refer- 
ence to  the  immensity  and  grandeur  displayed 
in  the  discoveries  made  known  to  us  by  astro- 
nomical science,  or  in  the  evidences  of  an  all- 
creative  Power,  as  manifested  in  the  structure  of 
the  minute  forms  of  microscopic  life,  we  are 
alike  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration, 
and  the  farther  investigation  conducts  us  in  our 
researches  in  either  department,  the  more  are 
our  conceptions  enlarged  of  the  extent  and  in- 
finiteness  of  that  Power  by  which  the  perpetuity 
of  the  whole  system  is  maintained,  and  the  har- 
mony that  prevails  preserved. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  essays  taken  a 
cursory  view  of  some  of  the  microscopic  forms 
in  the  descending  scale  of  vegetable  life,  1  pro- 
pose at  this  time  to  notice  a  few,  still  more  sim- 
ple in  their  structure;  and  although  apparently 
less  worthy  of  attention  from  their  individual 
minuteness,  yet,  in  reality,  equally  interesting 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they 
afford  examples  of  the  lowest  type  consisting  of 
a  single  cell,  which  is  regarded  as  the  beginning 
place  of  vegetable  organization.  The  term  Pro- 
tophyte  is  applied  to  all  those  minute  vegetable 
organisms,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  structure.  Almost  every  one 
must  have  observed  the  green,  slimy  substance 
which  often  makes  its  appearance  on  damp  walls, 
pavements,  or  other  exposed  moist  situations. 
This  substance  is  known  to  microscopists  under 
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ruptions  of  the  creaturely  passions,  before  they 
can  be  qualified  to  see,  and  suitably  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  states  of  others.  I  have  likewise  seen 
the  mystery  of  Ezekiel's  sufferings,  and  bearing 
the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel  for  the  space  of 
390  days,  which  being  accomplished,  he  was 
commanded  to  turn  on  the  other  side,  and  to 
bear  the  sins  of  Judah  forty  days,  for  the  cor- 
ruptions of  that  princely  tribe,  who  should  have 
been  as  way-marks  to  others.  My  state  has  been 
for  several  years  past,  my  deep  baptisms,  and 
painful  sittings  in  our  meetings,  like  bearing  the 
rod  of  the  wicked,  in  which  dispensation  I  have 
been  sometimes  ready  to  conclude  with  Elijah, 
that  the  altars  were  thrown  down,  and  the  Lord's 
prophets  slain,  and  I,  a  mean  worthless  servant 
left  alone,  and  that  my  life  was  sought  also.  I 
have  now  seen  the  use  of  those  dispensations  to 
me,  with  the  use  of  my  late  sickness,  whereby 
I  am  reduced  to  great  weakness  of  body ;  that 
I  might  be  as  a  sign  to  this  generation,  and  as 
with  the  mouth  of  a  dying  man  utter  tidings 
without  fear  of  giving  offence ;  tidings  which  I 
have  heretofore  concealed,  through  a  timorous 
disposition.  I  have  seen  at  this  season  that  the 
Lord  hath  preserved  a  living  number  in  Israel, 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  or  the 
god  of  this  world;  I  have  also  seen  the  conditions 
of  many  who  have  worshipped  strange  gods;  and 
the  corruption  even  of  some  who  have  assumed 
the  station  of  ministers  in  our  society,  how  they 
are  deceived  so  far  as  to  believe  a  lie  ;  have  seen 
lying  visions,  and  have  caused  the  weak  to  stum- 
ble ;  they  have  been  speaking  peace  to  the  peo- 
ple as  in  the  Lord's  name,  when  it  was  only  a 
flash,  or  divination  of  their  own  brain,  which 
has  tended  to  corruption  and  putrefaction  in  the 
churches  :  and  I  have  seen  how  that  many  little 
ones  have  laid  groaning  as  under  the  burden  and 
oppression  of  these  things,  whose  day  of  redemp- 
tion draweth  near,  when  they  shall  be  made  by 
the  Almighty,  as  bright  stars  in  the  firmament 
of  his  power;  and  those  who  are  corrupt,  and 
settled  on  their  lees,  shall  be  punished.  In  this 
dispensation  I  have  abundantly  witnessed  the 
incomes  of  that  peace  and  love  which  passeth 
all  understanding  ;  neither  my  tongue  nor  capaci- 
ty are  able  to  set  forth  the  bowels  of  compassion 
which  I  livingly  feel  to  flow  towards  the  whole 
bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  especially  to  my  brethren 
in  profession.  Yea,  it  seems  as  though  no  afflic- 
tion would  be  too  great  to  endure  for  their  sakes, 
if  it  might  be  a  means  to  have  some  of  them 
(whose  situation  I  have  now  been  led  to  behold 
as  particulars)  restored  to  their  former  greenness 
and  spiritual  health,  from  whence  they  have 
fallen,  and  dimness  has  overtaken  them.  And 
though  my  outward  man  seems  almost  wasted, 
my  spirit  is  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  in- 
expressible strength  of  affection,  I  have  found 
my  spirit  led  from  place  to  place  over  the  country, 
|  to  visit  the  souls  in  prison.   Yea,  I  have  beheld 


the  dawning  of  that  precious  morning,  wherein 
corruption  shall  be  swept  away  from  the  church, 
and  righteousness  and  truth  begin  to  flourish 
greatly.  The  day  seems  to  me  to  be  at  hand  ; 
and  what  if  I  say,  I  have  a  degree  of  faith  that 
some  of  the  children  now  born  may  live  to  see  it : 
Through  innocent  boldness,  my  face  now  seems 
!  to  be  as  brass,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  vision 
|  of  life,  I  think  I  could  utter  Gospel  truths,  and 
discover  the  mystery  of  iniquity  which  I  have 
seen,  without  fearing  any  mortal  man.  I  may  be 
raised  to  live  a  while  longer,  though  to  die  now 
would  be  a  welcome  release  to  me.  Yea,  I  could 
not  desire  to  live,  but  for  the  longings  of  soul 
and  pantings  of  heart  which  I  feel  towards  the 
precious  seed  in  many  whom  I  have  now  been 
led  in  spirit  to  visit.  I  have  beheld  their  situa- 
tion to  be  as  lumps,  taken  or  cut  out  from  the 
bowels  of  their  mother  the  earth,  though  much 
hidden  from  the  view  of  mortals  ;  and  are  tem- 
pering and  fashioning  by  the  Divine  Potter,  in 
different  shapes,  for  divers  uses ;  and  I  have 
seen  that  the  Potter's  power  is  sufficient  to  pick 
out  and  take  away  every  gravel  and  little  pebble 
of  nature  ;  many  I  have  beheld  in  this  situation, 
set  by  (as  it  were)  out  of  sight  to  dry,  until  all 
the  dampness  and  natural  moisture  is  removed 
from  them  :  not  being  yet  fitted  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  burning ;  but  when  properly  pre- 
pared, and  thoroughly  dried,  many  will  be 
brought  to  the  fire,  burned  and  glazed,  so  that 
they  may  retain  the  liquor  or  wine  of  the  king- 
dom with  a  sweet  taste,  without  any  degree  of 
taint,  or  nauseous  smell." 

(To  be  continued.) 


WAR. 


BY  JONATHAN  DYMOND. 


Whatever  the  principles  of  Christianity  will 
require  hereafter  they  require  now.  Christianity, 
with  its  present  principles  and  obligations,  is  to 
produce  universal  peace.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  absurdity,  a  simple  contradiction,  to  maintain 
that  the  principles  of  Christianity  allow  of  war, 
when  they,  and  they  only,  are  to  eradicate  it. 
If  we  had  no  other  guarantee  of  peace  than  the 
existence  of  our  religion,  and  no  other  hope  of 
peace  than  in  its  diffusion,  how  can  that  religion 
sanction  war  ? 

The  case  is  clear.  A  more  perfect  obedience 
to  that  same  gospel,  which  we  are  told  sanctions 
slaughter,  will  be  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
of  exterminating  slaughter  from  the  world.  It 
is  not  from  an  alteration  of  Christianity,  but 
from  an  assimilation  of  Christians  to  its  nature, 
that  we  are  to  hope.  It  is  because  we  violate 
the  principles  of  our  religion,  because  we  are 
not  what  they  require  us  to  be,  that  wars  are 
continued.  If  we  will  not  be  peaceable,  let  us 
then,  at  least,  be  honest,  and  acknowledge  that 
we  continue  to  slaughter  one  another,  not  because 
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Christianity  permits  it,  but  because  we  reject  her 
laws. 

The  opinions  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  lawfulness  of  war  are  of  import- 
ance, because  they  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time 
of  its  Founder  were  the  most  likely  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  intentions  and  his  will,  and  to 
practise  them  without  those  adulterations  which 
we  know  have  been  introduced  by  the  lapse  of 
ages. 

During  a  considerable  period  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  it  is  certain,  then,  that  his  followers 
believed  he  had  forbidden  war ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  belief,  many  of  them  refused 
to  engage  in  it,  whatever  were  the  consequences, 
whether  reproach,  or  imprisonment,  or  death. 
These  facts  are  indisputable  :  "  It  is  as  easy," 
says  a  learned  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
u  to  obscure  the  sun  at  mid- day,  as  to  deny  that 
the  primitive  Christians  renounced  all  revenge 
and  war."  Christ  and  his  apostles  delivered 
general  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  our  con- 
duct. It  was  necessary  for  their  successors  to 
apply  them  to  their  practice  in  life.  And  to 
what  did  they  apply  the  pacific  precepts  which 
had  been  delivered  ?  They  applied  them  to 
war :  they  were  assured  that  the  precepts  abso- 
lutely forbade  it.  This  belief  they  derived 
from  those  very  precepts  on  which  we  have  in- 
sisted :  they  referred  expressly  to  the  same 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the 
authority  and  obligation  of  those  passages,  they 
refused  to  bear  arms.  A  few  examples  from 
their  history  will  show  with  what  undoubted 
confidence  they  believed  in  the  unlawfulness  of 
war,  and  how  much  they  were  willing  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Maximilian,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts  of 
Ruinart,  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  soldier.  On  the  proconsul's  asking 
his  name,  Maximilian  replied,  "lama  Christian, 
and  cannot  fight."  It  was,  however,  ordered  that 
he  should  be  enrolled,  but  he  refused  to  serve, 
still  alleging  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was 
immediately  told  that  there  was  no  alternative 
between  bearing  arms  and  being  put  to  death. 
Rut  his  fidelity  was  not  to  be  shaken  : — "  I  can- 
not fight,"  said  he,  "  if  I  die."  He  continued 
steadfast  to  his  principles,  and  was  consigned  to 
the  executioner. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  army,  but  when  they  embraced 
Christianity  while  already  enlisted,  they  aban- 
doned the  profession  at  whatever  cost.  Marcellus 
was  a  centurion  in  the  legion  called  Trajana. 
While  holding  this  commission  he  became  a 
Christian  ;  and  believing,  in  common  with  his 
fellow  Christians,  that  war  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  him,  he  threw  down  his  belt  at  the 
head  of  the  legion,  declaring  that  he  had  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  that  he  would  serve  no 
longer.    He  was  committed  to  prison;  but  he 


was  still  faithful  to  Christianity.  "  It  is  not 
lawful,"  said  he,  u  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms 
for  any  earthly  consideration  f  and  he  was  in 
consequence  put  to  death.  Almost  immediately 
afterward,  Cassain,  who  was  notary  to  the  same 
legion,  gave  up  his  office.  He  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  sentiments  of  Marcellus,  and  like  him 
was  consigned  to  the  executioner.  Martin,  of 
whom  so  much  is  said  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  was 
bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  which,  on  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  he  abandoned.  To 
Julian  the  Apostate,  the  only  reason  that  we 
find  he  gave  for  his  conduct  was  this  : — u  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

These  were  not  the  sentiments,  and  this  was 
not  the  conduct,  of  insulated  individuals  who 
might  be  actuated  by  individual  opinion,  or  by 
their  private  interpretations  of  the  duties  of 
Christianity.  Their  principles  were  the  princi- 
ples of  the  body.  They  were  recognised  and 
defended  by  the  Christian  writers,  their  cotem- 
poraries.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  talk  of 
soldiers  and  Christians  as  distinct  characters; 
and  Tatian  says  that  the  Christians  declined 
even  military  commands.  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria calls  his  Christian  cotemporaries  the  "  follow- 
ers of  peace,"  and  expressly  tells  us  "  that  the 
followers  of  peace  used  none  of  the  implements 
of  war."  Lactantius,  another  early  Christian, 
says  expressly,  "  It  can  never  be  lawful  for  a 
righteous  man  to  go  to  war."  About  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  Celsus,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity,  charged  the  Christians 
with  refusing  to  bear  arms  even  in  case  of  necessity . 
Origen,  the  defender  of  the  Christians,  does  not 
think  of  denying  the  fact;  he  admits  the  refusal, 
and  justifies  it,  because  war  was  unlawful.  Even 
after  Christianity  had  spread  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  known  world,  Tertullian,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  Roman  armies,  including 
more  than  one-third  of  the  standing  legions  of 
Rome,  distinctly  informs  us  that  "  not  a  Christian 
could  be  found  among  them." 

All  this  is  explicit.  The  evidence  of  the 
following  facts,  is  however,  yet  more  determinate 
and  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  arguments  which 
at  the  present  day  are  brought  against  the  advo- 
cates of  peace,  were  then  urged  against  these 
early  Christians ;  and  these  arguments  are  ex- 
amined and  repelled.  This  indicates  investiga- 
tion and  inquiry,  and  manifests  that  their  belief 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  was  not  a  vague 
opinion,  hastily  admitted  and  loosely  floating 
among  them,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  de- 
liberate examination,  and  a  consequent  firm 
conviction  that  Christ  had  forbidden  it.  The 
very  same  arguments  which  are  brought  in  de- 
fence of  war  at  the  present  day  were  brought 
against  the  Christians  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago  ;  and  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  were 
repelled  by  these  faithful  contenders  for  the 
purity  of  our  religion.    It  is  remarkable,  too. 
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that  Tertullian  appeals  to  the  precepts  from  the 
Mount,  in  proof  of  those  principles  on  which 
this  chapter  has  been  insisting  : — that  the  dis- 
positions which  the  precepts  inculcate  are  not  com- 
patible with  war ,  and  that  war  therefore,  is 
irreconcilable  with  Christianity. 

If  it  be  possible,  a  still  stronger  evidence  of 
the  primitive  belief  is  contained  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  some  of  the  Christian  authors  de- 
clared that  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  bear 
arms  was  a  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.  The 
peculiar  strength  of  this  evidence  consists  in 
this, — that  the  fact  of  a  refusal  to  bear  arms  is 
assumed  as  notorious  and  unquestioned.  Ire- 
ngeus,  who  lived  about  the  year  180,  affirms  that 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  declared  that  men 
should  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  had  been  fulfill- 
ed in  his  time  ;  "  for  the  Christians,"  says  he, 
"  have  changed  their  swords  and  their  lances 
into  instruments  of  peace,  and  they  know  not 
how  to  fight."  Justin  Martyr,  his  contemporary, 
writes, — "  That  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  you 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  we,  who  in 
times  past  killed  one  another,  do  not  now  fight 
with-  our  enemies."  Tertullian,  who  lived  later, 
says,  "  You  must  confess  that  the  prophecy  has 
been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  practice  of 
every  individual  is  concerned  to  whom  it  is  appli- 
cable." 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  the  motive 
which  influenced  the  early  Christians  to  refuse  to 
engage  in  war  consisted  in  the  idolatry  which  was 
connected  with  the  Roman  armies.  One  motive 
this  idolatry  unquestionably  afforded ;  but  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  quotations  which  we  have 
given,  that  their  belief  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
fighting,  independent  of  any  question  of  idolatry, 
was  an  insuperable  objection  to  engaging  in  war. 
Their  words  are  explicit :  "  I  cannot  fight,  if  I 
die."—"  I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not fight:'—''  Christ,"  says  Tertullian,  "  by  dis- 
arming Peter,  disarmed  every  soldier;"  and 
Peter  was  not  about  to  fight  in  the  armies  of 
idolatry.  So  entire  was  their  conviction  of  the 
incompatibility  of  war  with  our  religion,  that 
they  would  not  even  be  present  at  the  gladiatorial 
fights,  "  lest,"  says  Theophilus,  "  we  should  be- 
come partakers  of  the  murders  committed  there." 
Can  any  one  believe  that  they  who  would  not 
even  witness  a  battle  between  two  men  would 
themselves  fight  in  a  battle  between  armies  ? 
And  the  destruction  of  a  gladiator,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  authorized  by  the  state,  as 
much  as  the  destruction  of  enemies  in  war. 

It  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  the  Christians 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
believed,  with  undoubting  confidence,  that  he 
had  unequivocally  forbidden  war;  that  they 
openly  avowed  this  belief ;  and  that,  in  support 
of  it,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice,  and  did 
sacrifice,  their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 


Christians,  however,  afterwards  became  sol- 
diers: and  when  ? — When  their  general  fidelity 
to  Christianity  became  relaxed;  when,  in  other 
respects,  they  violated  its  principles ;  when  they 
begun  "  to  dissemble,"  and  "  to  falsify  their 
word,"  and  "  to  cheat;"  when  "  Christian  casu- 
ists" had  persuaded  them  that  they  might  "  sit 
at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple  ;"  when  Christians 
accepted  even  the  priesthoods  of  idolatry.  In  a 
word,  they  became  soldiers  when  they  had  ceas- 
ed to  be  Christians. 

The  departure  from  the  original  faithfulness 
was  however  not  suddenly  general.  Like  every 
other  corruption,  war  obtained  by  degrees. 
During  the  first  two  hundred  years,  not  a  Chris- 
tian soldier  is  upon  record.  In  the  third  century, 
when  Christianity  became  partially  corrupted, 
Christian  soldiers  were  common.  The  number 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  general  profli- 
gacy ;  until  at  last,  in  the  fourth  century,  Chris- 
tians became  soldiers  without  hesitation,  and 
perhaps  without  remorse.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  father  still  lifted  up  his  voice  for 
peace  ;  but  these,  one  after  another,  dropping 
from  the  world,  the  tenet  that  war  is  unlawful 
ceased  at  length  to  be  a  tenet  of  the  church. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 


The  position  of  Penn  was  a  curious  one.  He 
represented  two  phases  of  life  as  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  gallant 
and  splendid,  into  which  he  was  born,  and  the 
bare  virgin  forests  of  Pennsylvania  with  which 
he  was  to  be  so  nobly  connected  He  was  to  be 
both  a  Quaker  and  a  Courtier.  A  man  of  dis- 
tinguished birth,  of  high  fortune  and  position, 
and  the  friend  and  associate  in  prisons  and  con- 
venticles of  George  Fox.  That  he  reconciled 
the  two  characters,  without  compromise  of  what 
was  true  in  either,  is  the  real  greatness  of  the 
man.  To  have  played  the  part  of  one  of  them 
in  excess  would  have  been  easy  enough.  To 
have  been  a  religious  fanatic,  or  a  State  hack, 
would  have  been  readily  attainable,  and  more 
comprehensible  to  the  public.  Penn  was  neither. 
While  he  was  ready  to  suffer  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  ignominy,  to  protest  against  vice  in  high 
places,  to  withstand  every  inducement  of  profli- 
gate policy,  he  never  forgot  his  birth  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  duties  of  his  position.  It  is  in 
the  first  years  of  a  man's  life  that  his  character 
is  formed,  and  his  responsibilities  marked  out. — 
His  father  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  Admirals,  a  worldly  man,  whose  design 
was  to  build  a  splendid  worldly  fortune  for  his 
son.  The  worldliness  Penn  sifted  out  of  his  fate 
with  invincible  purity  and  strength  of  will ;  the 
opportunities  for  honorable  influence  he  preserv- 
ed. The  story  of  that  struggle  for  conscience 
sake  is  known  to  all— of  his  alienation  from  home, 
his   domiciliation   in   prisons — till   time  and 
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thought  had  taught  his  father,  the  stout  old  Ad- 
miral, the  stubble  basis  of  his  own  views,  the 
enduring  foundation  of  the  principles  of  his  Qua- 
ker son.  The  son  succeeded  to  the  friendship 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  is  honorable  to  both.  When  his 
own  family  fell  from  the  exiled  King,  Penn,  to 
his  honor,  remained  faithful  to  their  old  friend- 
ship, which  he  had  so  often  turned  to  the  open- 
ing of  prisons  and  the  relief  of  oppressed  con- 
sciences. Twelve  hundred  Friends  had  been  re- 
leased by  one  of  James's  acts  from  prison.  Had 
Penn  no  business  at  court?  The  friendship  of 
James  smoothed  the  way  of  the  Proprietor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  management  of  his  colony. 
Would  it  have  been  better  for  America  that 
Penn  had  never  visited  Whitehall? — Literary 
World. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Times  of  great  public  calamity,  war  included, 
by  the  suffering  they  cause,  are  occasions  that 
call  forth  into  active  exercise  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  Patience,  self-denial,  cheerful 
trust,  and  meek  endurance,  are  often  developed 
in  those  who,  in  ordinary  times,  are  not  aware 
how  much  of  this  power  has  lain  dormant 
for  want  of  exercise.  It  seems  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, that  the  members  of  a  society  which 
declines  any  participation  in  warlike  measures, 
should  show  their  patriotism  by  meeting,  with 
cheerful  endurance,  their  share  of  the  trials  and 
privations  attendant  on  the  present  state  of 
things.  Few,  if  any,  will  escape  some  curtail- 
ment of  their  means  of  subsistence;  and  the 
necessity  of  economy,  in  some  direction,  will 
therefore  be  felt ;  but  this  economy  should  be 
governed  by  true  wisdom.  It  is  difficult  so  to 
curtail  expenses,  that  none  shall  suffer  by  it;  but 
let  not  the  channels  of  beneficence  be  the  first 
to  be  dried  up,  or  the  means  of  subsistence 
withdrawn  from  those  whose  daily  bread  is  earn- 
ed by  daily  labor,  and  who  are  already  at  a  point 
from  which  the  next  stage  is  beggary.  Among 
the  many  modes  in  which  a  wise  economy  may 
be  practised,  the  provision  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  friends,  and  particularly  at  the  approach- 
ing Yearly  Meeting  in  this  city,  may  be  alluded 
to.  Various  causes  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  things  will  probably  make  the  assem- 
blage smaller  than  usual;  and  the  occasion, 
which  is  one  not  only  of  religious  communion, 
but  of  agreeable,  social  intercouare,  will  neces- 
sarily be  tinged  with  unusual  seriousness.  How 
appropriate,  then,  that  the  provision  for  our 
friends  should  be  as  moderate  and  inexpensive 
as  is  consistent  with  hospitality  and  our  neces- 
sary wants,  that  we  may  have  more  to  dispense 
to  those  who  are  greater  sufferers  by  the  pros- 
tration of  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and 
business.  Perhaps,  too,  by  such  a  course,  we 
might  discover  that  all  were  gainers  by  this 


self-denial;  that  clearness  of  intellect  and  spirit- 
ual life  were  promoted,  by  not  clogging  the  bodily 
functions  with  an  amount  and  quality  of  food  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  hurtful.  An  abandonment  of 
dessert,  or  the  substitution  of  a  very  simple  one, 
would  be  felt  to  advantage  in  the  purse  and  the 
digestion. 

One  unlooked-for  advantage,  I  think,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  simple  provision  made  for  the 
last  few  years,  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
meeting-house,  for  those  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  whose  lodgings  are  very  distant — the 
infirm,  committees,  &c.  It  has  proved,  con- 
clusively, how  little  variety  is  really  necessary 
to  refresh  and  strengthen  the  body,  after  sitting 
for  several  hours  in  a  crowded  assembly :  and 
many  persons  have  expressed  how  much  prefera- 
ble it  was,  to  a  dinner  such  as  with  the 
luxurious  ideas  of  hospitality,  too  generally 
prevalent,  many  feel  bound  to  set  before  their 
friends,  on  such  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  of  latter  years,  in  many  of 
our  social  customs;  and  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  Friends,  either  wine,  malt  liquors, 
segars  or  pipes ;  but  is  not  the  present  a  time 
when  we  might,  with  propriety,  take  another 
step  forward  ?  A  Housekeeper. 

Philada.,  bth  mo.,  1861. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  III. 
By  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

Agriculture  may  be  considered  the  science  of 
sciences.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  only  of  latter  time 
that  science  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it ; 
but  when  we  see  how  intimately  many  branches 
of  science  are  connected  in  agriculture,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  anticipations  entertained  on 
this  head.  On  a  new  and  untried  subject  antici- 
pations are  often  entertained  from  want  of  ex- 
perience, and  still,  though  partially  unsuccessful, 
the  experience  gained  is  often  valuable.  The 
labors  of  the  alchymists,  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  though  utterly  unsuccessful 
in  the  object  sought,  yet  many  of  their  labors 
have  proved  valuable.  Chemistry  has  vastly 
improved  by  these  exertions;  and  when  it  was 
perceived  that  the  true  way  to  obtain  scientific 
knowledge,  was  to  observe  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  found  the  law  of  science  on  these  ob- 
servations, rather  than  to  found  theories  first, 
and  then  search  in  nature  for  their  confirmation, 
science  truly  advanced. 

When  chemistry  was  first  brought  to  bear 
upon  agriculture,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituents of  cultivated  plants  was  made  known, 
the  idea  was  at  once  entertained  that,  by  analyz- 
ing the  soil,  we  might  be  able  to  tell,  with  cer- 
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the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pick  them 
out  of  the  seed  pot — in  other  words,  plant  them 
into  another  pot,  placing  them  about  one  inch 
apart.  They  must  be  shaded  for  a  few  days 
from  the  sun,  until  they  are  established.  When 
large  enough  they  can  be  planted  separately 
into  small  pots,  and  kept  thus  until  the  proper 
season  for  planting  out  in  the  garden. — Dreers 
Garden  Calendar. 


EARLY  TOMATOES. 


A  good  large  turnip  is  far  better  than  any  hot- 
bed for  propagating  early  tomatoes.  Cut  off  the 
top,  and  scoop  out  a  shell  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Fill  the  cavity  with  rich  mould, 
plant  a  half  dozen  seeds,  and  place  the  turnip 
in  a  box  of  loam.  Keep  in  a  warm  room,  by  an 
east  window,  if  possible,  and  sprinkle  with  tepid 
water  every  day  until  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger from  frost,  then  remove  the  turnip  to  the 
out-door  bed,  and  thin  out  all  but  one  plant. 
Should  the  turnip  shell  put  out  shoots,  pinch 
them  off,  and  the  shell  will  soon  rot,  affording  a 
fertilizer  to  the  tomato  plant,  that  will  send  it 
ahead  wonderfully.  A  dozen  turnips  thus  to- 
matoized,  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  very 
early  tomatoes  for  an  ordinary  family. 

Mrs.      D.  Kendall. 


PROPAGATING   THE  CURRANT. 

The  best  way  is  to  cut  off  in  early  spring,  be- 
fore the  buds  swell  the  growth  of  the  last  year, 
close  to  the  old  wood  ;  make  the  cuttings  one 
foot  long ;  remove  all  the  eyes  except  some  three 
or  four  at  the  top  of  the  cutting,  to  prevent  suck- 
ers j  then  place  it  compactly  in  good  sandy  soil 
to  half  its  depth,  or  six  inches,  and  by  good  care 
in  one  year  it  will  be  sufficiently  established  for 
transplanting.  It  should  always  be  cultivated 
in  the  form  of  small  brush  trees,  and  by  a  skil- 
ful hand  can  be  easily  made  to  assume  a  hand- 
some pyramidal  or  espalier  form.  All  superflu- 
ous wood  should  be  carefully  pruned  out  every 
winter,  and  the  plant  invigorated  with  rich  ma- 
nure in  the  spring.  The  current  or  gooseberry 
can  hardly  be  over-fed. 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  POOR. 


The  late  Abbott  Lawrence  of  Boston,  Mass., 
left  $50,000  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  model  lodging  houses,  so  that  the  poor  might 
have  a  convenient  and  comfortable  home  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  to  show  capitalists  that  they 
can  get  fair  interest  for  their  money  by  building 
such  structures.  His  executors,  after  much  de- 
liberation, have  adopted  the  following  plan : 
Each  building  will  be  nearly  rectangular,  41  feet 
wide  by  63  feet  long,  four  stories  high,  with 
French  roof,  built  of  brick,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings.   The  building  will  be  so  located  on  the 


lot  as  to  admit  of  driveways  upon  all  sides,  there- 
by giving  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  all 
the  tenements.  There  will  be  four  tenements 
upon  each  of  the  five  floors,  arranged  with  four 
rooms  for  each  tenement,  with  closets, — such  as 
water-closet,  store-closet,  coal  and  wood-closet, 
and  clothes  presses.  Each  tenement  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  other  tenements  by  brick  par- 
tition walls.  The  entrance-hall  or  street-passage 
is  in  the  center  longitudinally,  and  runs  quite 
through  the  building,  with  a  rotunda  in  the 
center  16  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  are  placed, 
upon  either  side  of  the  hall-passage,  a  cast  iron 
stairs.  The  hall-passage,  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  rotunda,  are  built  of  brick  and  the  floors  are 
built  with  brick  throughout,  rendering  the  en- 
trances, from  bottom  to  top,  nearly  fire-proof. 
In  the  basement  will  be  arranged  a  store-cellar 
for  each  tenement,  and  a  public  bath-room.  All 
the  rooms  will  be  amply  lighted  and  ventilated. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 
FOURTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Snow,  (including  very  slight 

falls,)  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta 

tion  of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURES,   RAIN,  DE 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 
at  Penna.  Hospital,  

Highest  do.  during  month  do. 

Lowest  do.     do       do  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year,  


1860. 

1861. 

13  days. 

5'  " 

7  days. 

2  " 

I  " 

3  " 

3  " 
6  " 

8  " 

12  " 

30  " 

30  " 

1860. 

1861. 

50  25  deg. 
82  " 
30  " 
3.80  inch 

53  00  deg. 
83  50  " 
34  50  " 
3.70  inch 

782 

1155 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
4th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years  

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 
1826,  '28,  '35,  '44,  

Lowest  do.      do        do.      1794,  17S8, 


51  10  deg. 

56  00  " 
44  00  u 


The  above  exhibit  shows  the  temperature  of 
the  month  under  review  to  have  exceeded  that 
of  last  year  in  all  its  bearings,  though  not  equal- 
ling the  highest  means  of  the  last  seventy-two 
years  by  three  degrees.  The  early  portion  of 
the  month  embraced  a  good  deal  of  cold,  un- 
pleasant weather,  but  since  the  18th  it  has  been 
remarkably  pleasant,  strongly  contrasting  with 
such  dottings  down  in  our  diary  as  : 

Fourth  month  26,  1858.— Very  cold  j  heavy 
frost  at  Germantown  ;  ice  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  ground  frozen,  fruit  blossoms  injured. 
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27th  and  28th. — Still  very  cold  ;  ponds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  all  covered  with  thin  ice. 

24th. — Severe  frost  in  Georgia;  while,  as  a 
contrast  on  the  other  extreme,  on  the  30th  the 
thermometer  stood  at  74  degrees  at  one  o'clock, 
in  the  shade. 

Fourth  month  24th,  1859. — The  only  clear 
day  in  this  month,  so  far,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1st  and  4th  instants. 

2j1s*. — Very  oppressive,  with  a  sudden  change 
in  the  afternoon,  the  mercury  falling  about  twenty 
degrees  in  half  an  hour  I 

26th. — Very  cold;  ice  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick. 

30th. — There  have  been  ice  and  frost  on  four 
mornings  of  this  month. 

We  have  also  for  three  years  in  succession 
missed  our  old  fashioned  "  April  snow  storm." 
For  instance,  we  find  : 

Fourth  month  6,  1857. — Thunder  and  light- 
ning, rain,  hail  and  snow,  the  latter  falling  to 
the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inches ;  during 
the  day  the  mercury  fell  thirty  degrees  in  one 
hour  !  The  whole  month  of  that  year  was  cha- 
racterized by  stormy,  unpleasant  weather,  while 
at  Hazleton  the  snow  remaining  on  the  ground 
on  the  10th  was  reported  to  be  'forty  two  inches 
deep.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  1st,  1S61. 


WHAT  NEWS  ? 

The  news  is  flying  far  and  wide. 
Our  Stars  and  Stripes  have  been  defied, 
And  Sumter's  flag  that  waved  at  morn, 
Now  lies  in  dust  all  trailed  and  torn; 

And  can  it  be  that  freedom's  cause 

Is  trampled  under  foot? 
That  this  fair  land  of  equal  laws, 
Should  bear  such  bitter  fruit  ? 

Treason  is  rampant,  men  in  power 
W  ould  sell  their  souls  for  one  brief  hour, 
And  patriot  hearts  that  look  afar, 
Can  scarcely  see  one  guiding  star. 

"  Arm,  arm,  brave  men  !"  the  soldiers  cry, 

"  The  banner  to  the  breeze  ! 
No  time  for  tender  sympathy, 
The  sword  for  times  like  these  !" 

u  Bring  not  such  news,"  the  sick  man  said, 
It  only  tires  my  weary  head  ; 
I  know  of  braver  victories  won, 
I  know  of  battles  not  yet  done." 
s      How  little  seems  that  puny  rage, 
Which  shakes  itself  with  blood, 
Which  giants  of  the  olden  time 
Commenced  before  the  flood. 

How  vain  the  courage  man  can  feel, 
He  owes  it  to  his  nerves  of  steel, 
Of  which  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Bear, 
And  every  beast  may  claim  a  share. 

But  let  me  hear  of  those  who  walk 

Beneath  the  heavy  cross; 
Who  falter  not,  nor  sell  their  faith 
For  any  gain  or  loss. 

I  trust  in  such.    Their  Master  knows 
Their  sorrow,  pain,  and  tears,  and  woes, 


Their  perils  oft,  in  bonds,  in  fear, 
The  earth  around  all  dark  and  drear, 

When  foes  are  cruel,  friends  are  false, 

The  garrison  untrue  ; 
"  When  earth  is  iron,  Heaven  is  brass," 
And  gleams  of  light  are  few. 

Bring  me  the  news  of  such  as  these, 
Who  falter  not,  nor  ask  for  ease — 
Whose  only  motto  still  shall  be, 
"  God  and  the  Right,"  for  mine  and  me. 

The  glorious  victories  such  men  win, 

Are  worth  a  world's  renown, 
And  every  soldier  fighting  sin 
Receives  a  Heavenly  crown, 
Which  he  shall  wear  for  aye,  for  aye, 
When  all  of  earth  has  passed  away. 
Uh  mo.  19th,  1860. 


EVENING  SONG  FOR  THE  WEARY. 

BY  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth! 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  night, 

The  soft,  still  night  ! 
The  holy  pause  of  care  and  mirth, 

Of  sound  and  light! 

Now  far  in  glade  and  dell, 

Flower-cup,  and  bud,  and  bell 
Have  shut  around  the  sleeping  wood-lark's  nest  ; 

The  bee's  long  murmuring  toils  are  done, 

And  I,  the  o'er-wearied  one, 
O'er-wearied  and  o'er-wrought, 

Bless  thee,  O  God ;  O  Father  of  the  oppressed, 
With  my  last  waking  thought, 

In  the  still  night ! 

Yes,  ere  I  sink  to  rest, 

By  the  fire's  dying  light, 

Thou  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

I  bless  Thee,  who  hast  given 

Unto  life's  fainting  travellers  the  night, — 

The  soft,  still,  holy  night! 


From  the  Ladies'  Companion. 
AN  ARTIST'S  SKETCHES  IN  THE  SAHARA. 
(Concluded  from  page  127.) 

The  day  after,  we  encamped  about  noon,  at  Ain- 
Ousera,  the  saddest  bivouac  we  met  with  in  our 
whole  route,  on  the  borders  of  a  muddy  black  pool, 
edged  with  green  rushes  and  a  limitless  plain  all 
round.  A  large  flight  of  vultures  and  ravens 
occupied  the  spring,  ranged  in  two  lines,  their 
backs  curved  and  so  immovable,  that  it  required 
some  shots  to  disperse  the  yellow  and  black  pil- 
grims. The  first  sight  of  a  desert  country 
strikes  you  with  a  singular  feeling  of  depression; 
the  plain  of  thirty  leagues  is  alternately  cut  up 
into  marshes,  or  sands,  or  covered  with  tufts  of 
alfa,  wormwood,  sea  purslain,  and  more  rarely 
with  thorny  shrubs  and  pistachio  trees.  The 
latter  is  a  providential  tree  in  these  shadowless 
regions,  where  its  branches  form  a  real  of  parasol 
of  sixty  feet  diameter ;  it  bears  bunches  of  red 
berries,  slightly  acid  and  pleasant  to  the  thirsty 
palate.  When  our  convoy  passes  one  of  these 
trees,  the  camel-drivers,  who  are  mounted,  tear 
off  handfuls  of  the  fruit,  and  throw  them  down 
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to  their  companions  on  foot ;  whilst  the  camels, 
with  outstretched  necks,  lay  in  a  good  meal  of 
fruit  and  leaves. 

The  alfa  is  a  most  useful  plant :  it  serves  for 
food  for  horses,  and  the  people  of  Sahara  weave 
it  into  mats,  hats,  bowls,  and  jars  for  milk.  But 
for  the  traveller,  it  is  the  most  wearisome  of  all 
vegetation,  and,  unfortunately,  when  it  begins 
it  covers  leagues.  Imagine  the  same  tuft  spring- 
ing up  like  a  little  rush,  agitating  and  waving 
with  the  slightest  breeze,  over  which  you  go 
stumbling  along,  the  eye  wearied  with  the  mo- 
notonous green  without  a  single  variation  to  rest 
on ;  the  road  itself  being  marked  with  large 
blocks  of  stone.  It  serves  as  a  retreat  for  all 
kinds  of  game,  hares,  rabbits,  and  gangas  ;  but 
there  is  never  any  water;  the  soil  is  gray,  sandy, 
and  a  rebel  to  all  vegetation. 

For  myself,  I  much  prefer  the  stony  tracts, 
dry,  hard,  and  mingled  with  saltpetre,  where  an 
army  of  little  animals  rush  about,  friends  to  the 
sun  and  to  long  siestas  on  the  warm  sand.  The 
gray  lizards  are  innumerable,  and  their  agility 
seems  increased  by  living  under  such  a  sun. 
Sometimes  a  viper  lies  stretched  out,  like  a  dry 
twig,  or  rolled  under  a  tuft  of  wormwood,  rouses 
up  at  your  approach,  and  glides  into  his  hole. 
Rats  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  and  agile  as  lizards,  show 
themselves  and  disappear  at  every  opening,  as 
if  they  gave  themselves  no  time  to  choose  their 
asylum,  or  as  if  they  were  at  home  everywhere. 
In  the  midst  of  this  mute,  ugly  and  venomous 
population,  sing  and  fly  the  larks  of  our  own 
land ;  the  red  throat,  another  autumn  songster, 
replies  from  the  top  of  the  leafless  almond  tree. 
The  melodies  of  the  one  resemble  a  little  song 
mixed  with  tears;  the  other,  consisting  of  but 
one  note,  is  deep  and  passionate. 

At  daybreak  we  have  in  sight  the  little  douar 
and  immense  flocks  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Ouled-d'Hya,  the  first  we  have  met  since  our 
entrance  into  the  Sahara.  The  Caid  received  us ; 
but  we  only  took  time  to  unbridle  our  horses, 
rest  under  the  shade,  and  eat  a  few  dates,  with 
camel's  milk,  the  water  here  being  scarce  and 
extremely  bad.  The  douar  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  tents,  which  repre- 
sent one  of  the  smallest  of  these  nomade  hamlets ; 
they  were  red,  striped  with  black,  picturesquely 
supported  by  a  multitude  of  poles,  and  retained 
in  the  ground  by  picquets.  All  around,  and 
heaped  pell-mell,  were  kitchen  and  household 
utensils;  war  accoutrements,  belonging  to  the 
master  of  the  tent;  mill-stones  to  grind  corn, 
heavy  mortars  to  beat  pepper  in,  wooden  dishes 
for  the  preparation  of  couscousson,  sieves  through 
which  it  is  passed,  perforated  jars  for  cooking 
it,  bowls  of  plaited  alfa,  travelling  bass  tent 
carpets,  wheels  to  spin  wool,  and  iron  teeth  to 
card  it.  Amid  all  this  disorderly  array  of  dirty, 
blackened  articles,  one  or  two  square  coffers, 
painted  in  bright  colors  and  studded  with  brass 


nails  and  locks,  contain  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  owner's  property  and  the  jewels  of  his 
wife.  Beyond  the  tents  the  ground  is  covered 
with  carcasses  and  offal,  spots  blackened  by  the 
fires  hollowed  in  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by 
three  hearth-stones,  masses  of  dried  branches, 
and  black,  long-haired  skins  suspended  between 
three  poles,  gypsy-fashion.  In  the  immense 
plain  the  camels  browse  during  the  day  without 
keepers,  re-assembling  at  night  at  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  to  sleep  near  the  douar. 

Such  is  the  home  where  the  Saharien  nomade 
passes  half  his  life — the  man  who  does  nothing 
(for  to  work  is  a  disgrace).  The  wife  looks  after 
every  thing;  whilst  the  vigilant  dog  stands 
sentinel — patient,  sober  and  suspicious  as  his 
master.  The  other  half  of  his  life  is  passed  in 
travelling.  At  another  time  I  will  describe  the 
tribe  on  its  march— a  wonderful  spectacle,  which 
renews  under  our  eyes,  in  modern  times,  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

I  suppress  our  bivouac  by  the  Bock  of  Salt, 
and  hasten  on  to  the  plateaux  of  D'jelfa,  which 
we  reached  at  nightfall.  The  house  of  the 
Kalifat  is  a  large  square  mass  of  wall  lost  in  the 
desert,  fifty  leagues  from  Boghar,  and  yet  we 
supped  in  a  large,  clean  room — a  table  crowded 
with  guests,  cheerfully  lighted  with  wax-lights, 
served  in  the  French  style ;  clean  white  table- 
linen,  covered  with  silver  and  glass,  and  four 
caraffes  filled  with  milk  and  lemonade.  The 
Kalifat  Si-Cheriff  is  a  tall,  stout  person,  almost 
without  beard,  a  placid  face  and  sparkling  eyes, 
carelessly  dressed  in  a  white  haik,  and  wearing 
a  veil  like  the  Marabouts.  He  is  the  head  of 
an  immense,  rich,  commercial  tribe,  extending 
far  to  the  south,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  opulent  of  the  princes.  His 
birth,  high  political  position,  and  the  illustrious 
antecedents  of  his  military  life,  give  him  im- 
mense weight  among  his  people.  Independent- 
ly of  this  official  residence,  he  has  a  real  home 
in  the  pastures  near  the  Bock  of  Salt,  where  are 
his  six  thousand  camels  and  innumerable  sheep. 
He  divides  his  time  between  his  woollen  tent 
and  his  stone  house,  bringing  to  the  latter  no- 
thing but  his  horses,  military  attendants,  and 
his  wife. 

I  say  his  wife,  because  they  speak  of  a  Madame 
Si-Cheriff,  whose  history  somewhat  resembles  a 
romance.  She  is  a  Spaniard.  A  man  who  has 
since  disappeared,  and  whose  sudden  death  was 
never  satisfactorily  explained,  brought  her  and 
a  younger  sister  to  the  Deira  of  Abd-el  Kader 
when  in  the  height  of  his  power.  They  were 
both  very  pretty.  The  elder  was  given  as  a 
wife  to  Si-Cheriff;  the  younger  to  his  cousin. 
Both  have  followed,  under  the  French  alliance, 
the  fortunes  of  their  husbands,  and  never  thought 
of  protesting  against  the  marriages  imposed  on 
them — adopting  not  only  the  costume,  but  also 
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the  Arabic  tongue,  to  the  extent  even  of  for- 
getting their  own. 

I  saw  their  child  this  morning  (a  pretty  little 
boy  of  four  years  old  •)  he  was  in  his  class  in  a 
school  founded  by  Si-Cheriff,  and  dressed  like 
his  poorest  companions,  with  bare  little  feet  and 
a  frock  of  dirty,  shabby,  white  stuff.  One  of 
my  travelling  companions,  who  has  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance,  had 
brought  a  present  for  him  from  Algiers  of  a 
French  silk,  a  wooden  sword,  and  a  fine  woollen 
shirt.  As  for  his  aunt,  Madame  Si-Cheriff' s  sis- 
ter, she  is  never  to  be  seen  at  D'jelfa,  preferring 
life  in  a  tent,  and  abandoning  to  no  one  the  care 
of  her  wandering  household  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  flocks. 

Although  this  bordj  is  an  eyesore  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  with  its  new  frontage,  its 
roof  of  yellow  tiles,  and  unfortunate  resemblance 
to  barracks,  yet  it  awakens  remembrances  of  life 
in  feudal  times.  The  gates,  lined  with  iron,  are 
open  during  the  day ;  the  stables  are  filled  with 
a  great  number  of  horses,  neighing  and  pawing 
each  time  that  a  fresh  cavalier  presents  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  court.  The  new-comer 
spurs  straight  to  the  threshold,  stops  suddenly, 
and  throws  himself  off  there.  Under  the  shadow 
of  the  gallery,  crossed-legged  on  a  bench,  with 
a  chaplet  in  his  hand,  sits  the  Kalifat,  who  per- 
mits his  numerous  clients  to  embrace  him,  and 
gives  them  audience.  They  throw  themselves 
on  his  neck,  as  if  they  intended  to  stifle  him, 
and  kiss  his  great  white  head,  generally  stand- 
ing as  they  speak,  although  some  familiars  are 
seated  near  him,  and  often  a  man  in  rags,  the 
lowest  of  the  tribes,  joins  in  the  conversation  of 
the  prince  as  freely  as  if  he  were  his  favorite. 
The  respect  for  rank,  which  is  enormous  among 
the  Arabs,  does  not  exclude  a  singular  familiar- 
ity between  masters  and  servants.  The  audience 
ended,  the  cavalier  clashing  his  long  spurs 
walks  away  to  his  horse,  which,  panting,  foam- 
ing, and  with  the  drops  of  blood  on  its  sides, 
waits  as  if  nailed  to  the  spot.  Gentle  and 
courteous  animal !  as  soon  as  its  rider  lays  his 
hand  on  its  neck,  its  eye  kindles,  and  once  in 
the  saddle  there  is  no  need  for  the  spur ;  it 
shakes  its  head,  the  brass  or  silver  on  its  ac- 
coutrements rings,  its  noble  neck  arches  proudly, 
and  it  starts  with  an  attitude  like  the  equestrian 
statues  of  the  victorious  Caesars. 

But  the  bordj  is  not  always  silent  or  filled 
with  peaceable  visitors;  like  the  old  castles,  it 
has  its  moments  of  alarm;  and  festival  days. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  young  Bel-Kassem,  who  goes 
out  hunting,  accompanied  by  his  greyhounds,  his 
falconers  in  gay  dresses,  strange-looking  pages, 
and  himself  carrying  a  hooded  falcon  on  his 
leather  gauntlet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  enemy 
is- signalled,  or  a  turbulent  tribe  requires  punish- 
ment, Si-Cheriff  comes  out  in  person  with  his 
warlike  refiuue.  Two  or  three  hundred  warriors 


are  grouped  confusedly  round  a  tricolored  stand- 
ard— red,  green  and  yellow  ;  gun  in  hand,  up- 
right in  the  saddle,  waiting  for  the  Kalifat.  He 
appears  booted  and  spurred,  but  without  arms 
in  his  hands;  only  round  his  waist  is  a  heavy 
belt  full  of  cartridges  and  long  pistols  with  bril- 
liant studs.  Two  negro  servants  are  beside 
him :  one  carries  a  sabre  in  a  cased  scabbard, 
and  a  rifle  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ;  the 
other,  his  straw  hat  with  silk  streamers.  He 
seats  himself  heavily  on  his  white  horse,  throws 
back  his  burnous  with  a  graceful  gesture,  in  or- 
der to  free  his  right  hand  to  command  or  to  act 
in  case  of  need,  and  giving  the  signal,  heads 
the  troops  with  his  standard,  and  starts  off  at  a 
gallop.  This  the  most  advanced  side  of  Arab 
civilization,  and  certainly  the  most  brilliant. 

We  bid  adieu  to  Si-Cheriff  at  early  dawn  on 
the  first  of  June,  not  without  feelings  of  regret 
at  parting.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  heat  sud- 
denly became  excessive,  the  cloudless  sky  was 
covered  with  white  streaks  like  immense  spiders' 
webs.  The  wind  rose  and  veered  to  the  south, 
and  its  violence  soon  proclaimed  it  the  Sirocco. 
At  first  the  gusts  were  but  passing ;  sometimes 
hot,  sometimes  cold.  Then  they  became  more 
frequent  and  hotter;  the  sky  was  of  a  red  color, 
through  which  not  an  atom  of  blue  was  visible ; 
the  horizon  was  of  a  leaden  hue.  At  length 
the  wind  became  continuous,  and  like  the  ex- 
halation from  a  furnace — rising  even  from  the 
soil  itself,  which  positively  burnt  my  horse's 
feet.  As  for  myself,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  in  my  saddle,  I  should  have 
felt  my  hot  envelope  really  delightful,  and,  set- 
ting aside  a  traveller's  curiosity,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  breathe  this  storm  of  sand  and  fire  coming 
from  the  desert.  We  encamped  near  the  little 
village  of  Hamra,  at  a  moment  when  the  storm 
was  fiercer  than  ever;  it  nearly  overthrew  my 
tent.  Bakir  and  his  companions  were  soon 
buried  under  theirs,  and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  raise  it  again.  It  was  almost  night, 
though  only  six  o'clock;  our  horses  stood  im- 
movable, hanging  their  heads;  the  camels  would 
not  eat,  but  lay  down  close  together,  with  their 
necks  stretched  on  the  sand.  Soon  after,  the 
darkness  was  total;  not  a  star  visible.  A 
number  of  jackals  came  howling  past;  but, 
though  nobody  was  asleep,  there  was  no  move- 
ment, and  the  fires  and  lights  were  all  extin- 
guished. 

The  same  wind  continued  for  three  days. 
Men  and  beasts  were  all  but  exhausted,  and 
thankfully  looked  forward  to  the  shelter  El- 
Aghouat  would  offer.  It  seems  strange  that 
after  a  few  leagues  we  shall  meet  with  a  large 
town  lost  like  an  island  in  the  desert — a  centre 
without  suburbs.  Almost  all  Arab  towns,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  are  preceded  by  cemeteries 
— large  open  spaces,  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  little  stories,  arranged  in  order,  and  through 
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the  name  of  Palmogloea  macrococca.  Examined 
by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  simple  cells — these  cells  multiply- 
ing by  a  process  of  binary  division,  and  becom- 
ing, each  one,  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence. There  is,  however,  a  gelatinous  envelope 
surrounding  the  cells,  by  which  new  ones  are 
frequently  prevented  making  their  escape ;  and 
often  we  may  observe  an  apparent  fusion  of  such, 
even  after  the  separation  has  once  taken  place. 
This  subdividing  or  duplicative  process  is  of 
singular  interest.  As  the  cell  enlarges,  by  a 
transverse  constriction,  a  partition-wall  is  form- 
ed, and  a  complete  division  is  finally  effected, 
the  two  parts  then  becoming  independent  of 
each  other.  In  this  way  the  multiplication  of 
the  cells  goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
situations  favorable  for  their  growth,  in  a  short 
time,  they  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  surface. 
In  the  development  of  cells  in  this  humble 
plant,  the  same  principle  of  cell-formation  is 
carried  out,  as  in  all  our  ordinary  vegetation, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  an  aggregation  of  cells,  essential  to  build 
up  the  complex  structure,  while  the  former,  in 
its  isolated  condition,  constitutes  a  perfect  vege- 
table body,  and  this  principle  is  applicable  to  all 
the  motile  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Closely  allied  to  the  plant  we  have  noticed,  is 
another,  called  Protococcus pluvialis,  often  found 
in  rain-water  that  has  been  standing  for  a  few 
days  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  and  also,  not  un- 
frequently,  in  the  water  of  reservoirs  from  which 
many  of  our  towns  are  supplied.  This  minute 
plant  often  makes  its  appearance  quite  suddenly, 
and  in  such  profusion,  as  to  give  the  water  a 
greenish  color.  A  microscopic  examination,  un- 
der a  high  power,  will  reveal  to  us  a  simple  cell 
containing  granules  of  endochromous  matter, 
and  having  an  animal-like  movement,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  constant  vibratile  action 
of  minute  processes,  which,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  eye-lashes,  are  called  cilia,  and 
which  seem  to  serve  the  purpose  of  "  microscopic 
oars"  in  causing  their  anomalous  movements. 
This  motile  condition  has  led  some  naturalists  to 
regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  late  investigations  leave  but  little  doubt  of 
its  real  vegetable  character. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  the  strange  phenome- 
non of  "  red  snow,"  frequently  observed  by 
navigators  in  the  Arctic  regions,  is  considered 
by  some  as  a  microscopic  species  of  Protococcus, 
which  is  described  as  being  a  spherical  cell 
filled  with  a  deep  red  granulated  substance,  the 
granules  of  whicb,  as  the  cell  comes  to  maturity 
and  bursts,  make  their  escape.  "  These," 
Harvey  observes,  u  rapidly  increase  in  size,  un 
til  each  acquires  the  dimensions  of  the  parent, 
when  the  contained  matter  is  again  separated 
into  new  spheres;  giving  rise  to  new  cells,  to  un- 
dergo in  their  turn  the  same  changes.    And  as, 


under  favorable  circumstances,  but  a  few  hours 
are  required  for  this  simple  growth  and  develop- 
ment, the  production  of  the  red-snow  plant  is 
often  very  rapid  ;  hence,  the  accounts  frequent- 
ly given  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  red  color 
in  the  snow,  over  a  wide  space,  which  appear- 
ance is  ascribed,  by  common  report,  to  the  fall- 
ing of  bloody  rain  or  snow." 

The  division  of  Protophytes  includes  two  very 
important  orders,  Desmtdiacese  and  Diatomacese, 
which  embrace  a  large  class  of  exceedingly  inter- 
esting microscopic  forms  of  life,  of  which  we  may 
notice  an  example  for  each,  as  the  type  of  its 
order.  In  almost  every  shallow  pool  where 
water  is  standing  may  be  found  a  curious  little 
organism  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  even  by  transmitted 
light,  belonging  to  the  order  De&midiacese,  and 
to  the  genus  Closterium,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  all  of  them  being  of  especial 
microscopic  interest.  The  name  applied  to  the 
order  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  various 
forms  it  embraces  undergo  a  kind  of  division 
into  halves,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  double 
cell,  although  this  is  not  a  peculiarity  common 
to  all.  The  species  occurring  in  the  greatest 
profusion  is  called  Closterium  lunula,  and  it  may 
readily  be  distinguished  by  its  lune-shaped  form, 
obtuse  at  the  ends,  and  its  convex  and  concave 
sides.  If  we  examine  it  under  a  power,  say 
from  two  to  three  hundred  diameters,  we  observe 
a  circulatory  movement  of  the  little  granules 
along  the  edges  of  the  cell,  and  near  the  ends 
an  apparent  rotary  motion,  created  probably  by 
virtue  of  the  currents  along  the  sides.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  some  microscopists, 
that  this  unicellular  plant  is  furnished  with 
ciliary  processes,  and,  if  correct,  their  vibratile 
action  may  account  for  the  animal-life  movement 
noticeable  in  this,  as  in  the  other  species. 

While  searching  for  the  Desmidese,  we  shall 
most  likely  meet  with  one  or  more  members 
of  the  other  closely  related  order,  Diatomacese, 
which  present  themselves  under  a  great  divers- 
ity of  forms,  and  from  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment which  belongs  to  many  of  the  group,  it  is 
difficult  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  idea  that  this 
peculiar  motion  is  due  to  animality  :  as  organ- 
ized beings,  endowed  with  volition,  they,  bow- 
ever,  are  regarded  by  Ehrenberg,  notwithstanding 
their  vegetable  character  appears  to  be,  by  other 
microscopists,  pretty  well  established.  This  order 
embraces  a  great  number  of  species  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  "  The  Diatomacese"  Car- 
penter observes,  "  seem  to  have  received  their 
name  from  the  readiness  with  which  those  forms 
that  grow  in  coherent  masses,  (which  were  those 
with  which  naturalists  first  became  acquainted,) 
may  be  cut  or  broken  through  ;  hence,  they  have 
been  also  designated  by  the  vernacular  term  "brit- 
tle worts."  Perhaps  the  species  most  abundantly 
distributed  is  the  rectangular  or  often  boat- 
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shaped  and  beautifully  marked  form,  known  as 
the  Diatoma  vulgaris,  although  hardly  a  stream 
or  shallow  pool  of  water  can  fail  to  reward  the 
explorer  in  search  of  organisms  belonging  to  this 
interesting  order.  These  objects  are  generally 
of  a  brown  color,  and  although  approaching  the 
Desmidiacese  in  other  characters,  yet  they  con- 
stitute an  essentially  distinct  group,  in  having  a 
silicious  covering  or  envelope,  while  in  the 
former  the  sheath  is  organic,  and  consequently 
of  a  perishable  nature.  Carpenter  remarks, 
"  The  indestructible  nature  of  the  epidermis  of 
Diatomace8e  has  served  to  perpetuate  their  pres- 
ence in  numerous  localities,  from  which  their 
living  forms  have  since  disappeared ;  for  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  formed  by  their  suc- 
cessive production  and  death,  either  on  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  or  on  the  bottom  of  fresh-water 
lakes,  gives  rise  to  deposits  which  may  attain 
considerable  thickness,  and  which,  by  subsequent 
changes  of  level,  may  come  to  form  part  of  the 
dry  land.'7  In  such  profusion  do  they  abound 
in  some  localities,  that,  on  the  authority  of  Ehren- 
berg,  their  immense  accumulation  has  been 
known  to  be  the  cause  of  "  blocking  up  har- 
bors and  diminishing  the  depth  of  channels." 
We  are  assured,  also,  on  reliable  authority,  that 
the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  rests  on  a  Diatoma- 
ceous  deposit  18  feet  in  thickness,  and  "extend- 
ing over  an  area  whose  limits  are  unknown." 

It  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  microscope  that 
we  can  become  acquainted  with  these  minute 
bodies,  and  the  more  our  enquiries  are  directed 
to  the  study  of  their  life-history  or  of  their  skeleton 
forms,  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  the  more 
varied,  the  more  strikingly  beautiful,  and  the 
more  perfect  do  their  forms  appear.  I  conclude 
this  article  with  a  remark  of  Harvey  upon  this 
subject.  He  says,  ''Notwithstanding  their 
lowly  position  in  the  scale  of  being,  they 
display  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  exquisite 
forms  and  finely  sculptured  surfaces;  so  that 
their  study  affords  as  much  scope  for  the  powers 
of  observation  as  does  that  of  the  creation  which 
is  patent  to  our  ordinary  senses."  H.  J. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  4th  mo.  25,  1861. 


FORCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 

A  boy  once  went  to  a  ragged  school  and  had 
his  face  washed ;  and  when  he  went  home  his 
neighbors  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 
They  said,  "  that  looks  like  Tom  Rogers,  and 
yet  it  can't  be  for  he's  so  clean."  Presently  his 
mother  looked  at  him,  finding  his  face  so  clean, 
she  fancied  her  face  dirty,  and  forthwith  washed 
it.  The  father  soon  came  home  and  seeing  his 
wife  so  clean,  thought  his  face  very  dirty,  and 
soon  followed  their  example.  Father,  mother 
and  son,  all  being  clean,  the  mother  began  to 
think  the  room  look  dirty,  and  down  she  went 
on  her  knees,  and  scrubbed  that  clean.  There 


was  a  female  lodger  in  the  house,  who  seeing 
such  a  change  in  her  neighbors,  thought  her  face 
and  her  own  room  were  very  dirty,  and  she 
speedily  betook  to  the  cleaning  operation  like- 
wise. And  very  soon  the  whole  house  was,  as 
it  were  transformed,  and  made  tidy  and  comfort- 
able, simply  by  the  cleaning  of  one  ragged 
school-boy. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR    THE  SOWING  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  FLOWER  SEEDS.  . 

Provided  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  state,  flower- 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  best  criterion 
is  the  state  of  the  soil.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  dry  and  friable, 
after  the  spring  frosts  have  disappeared.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  sow  in  a  crowded  border, 
as  light  and  air  are  indispensable.  They  may 
also  be  sown  in  prepared  beds,  to  be  transplant- 
ed to  the  garden.  The  former  is  the  more  sim- 
ple method,  but  not  always  satisfactory,  as  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
and  the  period  of  blooming,  the  ground  occupied 
is  not  attractive.  The  changes  of  climate,  heavy 
rains  and  drying  winds,  with  hot  sun,  renders 
the  surface  of  the  soil  unfit  for  the  germination 
of  small  seeds.  As  to  the  depth  to  which  seeds 
should  be  covered,  the  best  general  rule  is  to 
cover  fine  and  light  seeds  very  lightly,  just 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun ;  and  in 
extremely  dry  weather,  a  sprinkling  of  damp 
moss  is  very  useful.  Several  varieties  are  so 
tender  as  to  acquire  special  attention,  such  as 
the  Calceolaria. 

For  sowing  in  pots  and  seed  pans,  the  follow- 
ing directions  will  be  found  suitable  : — The  best 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sand,  leaf- 
mould  and  loam,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  fill  up  your  pots  or  boxes  to 
within  one  half-inch  of  the  rim ;  press  the  soil 
firmly  and  evenly  in  the  pot,  which  can  be  done 
most  conveniently  with  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
flower  pot ;  water  sparingly,  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  avoiding  either  extreme.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  appear  they  will  require  your  care- 
ful attention,  as  the  least  over- watering  may  cause 
them  to  "  damp-off,"  and  suddenly  destroy  all 
your  hopes.  They  should  now  have  as  much 
sun  as  possible,  and  when  the  weather  is  pleas- 
ant, some  air  may  be  admitted.    As  soon  as 
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which  the  people  pass  as  on  a  highway.  Pass- 
ing through  this  you  see  before  you  a  square 
black  hole,  in  a  heavy  iron  gate,  which  is  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  streets,  and  a  sentinel  of 
the  Turkish  battalion,  in  a  blue  vest  and  white 
turban,  crouches  in  the  shade.  Beyond  stretches 
a  narrow  corridor  between  gray  walls  without 
windows,  and  pierced  here  and  therewith  square 
holes,  as  doors,  whitened  with  chalk ;  a  white 
pavement  sparkling  like  steel,  with  an  imper- 
ceptible trace  of  shadow  down  one  side  not  a 
creature  to  be  seen,  and  a  silence  as  insupportable 
as  the  heat. 

"  Such  is  El  Aghouat  at  noonday/'  said  M.  N., 
an  officer  who  had  ridden  out  to  meet  me. 

A  little  further  we  passed  before  the  shops  and 
cafes ;  shades  were  stretched  across  the  street, 
and  a  party  of  smokers  squatted  on  benches  were 
assembled,  composing  all  the  animation  of  the 
town,  and  consisting  of  spahis,  horsemen  of 
Mahkzen,  and  Arabs  dressed  in  white.  M.  N. 
led  me  straight  to  the  commander's  house, 
situated  in  an  irregular  square,  through  which  a 
stream  runs,  and  a  gigantic  palm-tree,  straight  as 
a  mast,  rises ;  in  the  centre  a  herd  of  yellow 
camels  were  quietly  sleeping.  The  sun  was  fear- 
fully hot,  the  leather  of  my  bridle  burnt  my 
hands,  and  the  perfect  silence  showed  that  the 
garrison  were  taking  their  siesta.  My  resting- 
place  for  the  next  month  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  the  best  lodgings  in  El-Aghouat,  and,  con- 
sidering the  many  strange  homes  I  have  had,  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  dirt  and  indigence  of 
these,  where  a  number  of  Arab  sweepers  were 
busy  throwing  an  extraordinary  mass  of  manure, 
dry  straw  and  dust,  from  the  terrace  into  the 
court,  and  from  thence  into  the  street. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  lieutenant  N.,  I 
soon  began  to  make  acquaintances,  and  with  him 
paid  a  visit  to  some  Arab  houses,  which  are  gen- 
erally occupied  by  three  or  four  families.  You 
enter  by  a  dark,  narrow  passage,  into  a  court,  as 
filthy  as  a  stable,  and  only  when  your  eye  is  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  and  your  hearing  roused  i 
by  the  click  of  machinery,  do  you  distinguish  in 
each  room  a  loom  filled  with  white  threads, 
through  which  brown  fingers  are  throwing  the 
shuttle.  Woollen  haiks,  cheap  burnous,  and 
counterpanes,  are  all  woven  at  home.  Then 
little  girls,  paler  than  their  mothers,  spin  the 
thread  on  a  distaff  ornamented  with  a  plume  of 
ostrich  feathers.  The  babies  are  laid  in  the 
corner,  with  nothing  on  but  a  rag  over  the  face 
to  preserve  them  from  the  flies.  But  everybody 
works,  and  in  the  greatest  silence  :  each  house- 
hold spreads  its  dinner  in  one  corner  of  the 
court,  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  flies,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  heat,  and  exhalations  from  the  mass 
of  dirt  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  In 
the  evening  the  stoves  are  lighted,  the  skins  are 
filled  water  or  milk ;  the  meal  is  prepared,  and 
the  husband  returns;  not  from  work,  but  from 


sitting  idly  under  the  shade  of  a  wall,  and  the 
family  is  re-united  under  the  lovely  sky  of  night, 
almost  as  light  as  most  days  in  Europe. 


If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the  times, 
and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  in 
morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated, 
however  pedantic  it  may  appear:  do  it,  not  for 
insolence,  but  seriovsly,  as  one  who  wears  a  soul 
of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  does  not  wait  till 
it  is  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion. 
—  Sydney  Smith. 

^tm J*- 

It  is  a  great  blunder  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness not  to  know  when  we  have  got  it ;  that  is, 
not  to  be  content  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  it. 


ITEMS. 

Selected  from  the  Scientific  American. 

The  term  magnetism  is  derived  from  Magnesia,  the 
name  of  a  city  in  Asia,  near  which  lodestone  was  first 
found. 

There  are  1,000  lives  and  $7,500,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty lost  by  shipwrecks  annually  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain, 

New  Postal  Laws. — The  new  postal  laws  passed  by 
Congress  provide  that  seeds  and  cuttings  of  plants 
may  be  sent  by  mail  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
Over  1,500  miies  two  cents  per  ounce.  Each  package 
must  not  exceed  8  ounces  in  weight.  Postage  to  be 
prepaid.  Cards,  prints,  engravings,  books,  and  paper 
may  also  be  mailed  at  the  above  rates,  packages  not 
to  exceed  4  pounds.  Trees,  with  roots  attached,  and 
saw  logs  not  allowed. 

Red  Rain. — A  paper  has  lately  been  published  by 
M.Giovanni  Campani,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Sienna, 
in  which  he  describes  two  falls  of  red  rain,  which  oc- 
curred in  that  place  on  the  28tb  of  December  last. 
He  states  that  the  red  rain  was  confined  to  a  partic- 
ular quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  Meteorological  Ob- 
servatory, and  that  it  was  not  general.  A  shower  of 
red  rain  is  recorded  to  have  fallen  in  1819  at  Blan- 
kenburg,  when  the  rain,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to 
contain  cobalt.  But  none  of  this  substance,  has  been 
discovered  with  rain  which  fell  lately  at  Sienna. 

Immigrants. — The  total  number  of  immigrants  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
has  been  4,386,441. 

Telegraph. — Telegraph  stations  are  maintained 
along  the  whole  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  constant 
communication  is  kept  up  between  them,  so  that  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  course  of  the  wind  along 
the  coast  at  any  hour  is  known  in  every  English  port. 
Lieutenant  Maury  recommends  such  a  system  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  earliest  submarine  cables  laid  between  France 
and  England  contained  several  conducting  wires,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  serving  of  hemp,  and  over  all  this, 
thick  iron  wires  as  aprotective  sheath.  These  cables 
have  all  been  singularly  fortunate.  Light  cables,  laid 
in  shallow  seas,  have  all  been  unsuccessful. 

Telegraph  lines  have  been  carried  from  Russia  in 
Europe  in  Asia,  and  they  are  now  progressing  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Siberia  will  soon  be  travers- 
ed with  them,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  the 
emperor  intends  to  carry  them  by  a  submarine  cable 
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to  his  North  American  possessions.  It  is  possible 
that  our  latest  news  from  London  may  yet  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  way  of  Oregon. 

Nectar  of  Flowers. — The  American  Bee  Journal 
states  that  the  nectar  of  flowers,  as  gathered  by  bees, 
is  a  watery  solution  of  cane  sugar.  In  the  process  of 
this  transformation,  the  cane  sugar  is  decomposed 
into  three  different  kinds,  which  constitute  honey. 
The  heat  which  the  bees  maintain  in  the  hive  causes 
this  change  ;  weak  acids,  is  well  as  heat  and  mois- 
ture, can  ejfect  a^sirailar  conversation  of  cane  sugar. 

Changes  in  thjb  World's  Highways. — A  very  inter- 
resting  lecture  by1  Dr.  Solger,  before  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  certain  cities  in  various  ages,  as  great  marts  of  com- 
merce.   In  reference  to  these,  he  said  : — 

"  We  are  now  approaching  another  great  change — 
the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  civilization.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  being  between  two  great  com- 
mercial links,  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  great  commercial  center  of  the 
world." 

He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  the  seats  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Asia  and  Western  Europe  would 
be  reclaimed,  and  the  commerce  of  Jaffa,  Beyrout, 
Smyrna,  as  well  as  that  o'  the  north  ccast  of  Africa 
where  old  Carthage  d,  would  be  revived  and 

increased  a  hundred  ».  *,  commerce  of  the  Medi- 

terranean had  dec1  v  the  diversion  of  trade  with 

India,  from  thence  .,.ot  cd  the  C;  3 — a  canal  across 
Suez  or  communication  by  rail  wouia  revive  it. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
light  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  62  a  5  75  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $6  00  for  extra;  $6  25 
a  6  75  for  extra  family,  and  $7  00  a  7  50  for  fancy 
lots.  Very  little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal. 
The  former  is  selling  at  3  50.  The  latter  is  dull  at 
$2  75  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  steady  but  firm. 
Sales  of  Penna.  red  at  $1  33  a  1  34,  afloat.  White  is 
scarce  and  ranges  from  $1  40  to  1  50.  Rye  is  sell- 
ing at  68  cents.  Corn— Sales  of  dry  new  yellow  at  65c. 
afloat,  and  63  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  at  33  cents 
for  Pennsylvania  and  33  cts.  for  Delaware.  Nothing 
doing  in  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed  is  now  out  of  season.  Sales  of  fair  and 
prime  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  50  a  2  62.  Flaxseed  is  steady  at$l  40  a  1  50. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — On  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  depression  in  trade,  I 
am  determined  to  close  out  my  stock  of  Dress  Goods, 
below  the  cost  of  importation.  Friends  will  do  well 
to  examine  it,  as  they  will  find  many  goods  much  be- 
low their  real  value.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  lots : — 

200  Shetland  Shawls  from  $1  to  $5,  cost  double. 
10  Pieces  of  Olive  Brown  Mohairs  at  65c.  cost  75  to 
import.  Theseare  splendid  goods,  the  usual  retail  price 
being  87£. 

20  Pieces  of  small  plaid  mozeambiques  at  18|,  usual 
price  37£;  besides  all  kinds  of  Plain  Goods  adapted  for 
Friends. 

My  stock  is  large  and  well  assorted,  and  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  every  thing  in  Friends' 
line. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES,  702  Arch  Street,  Phila. 
5th  mo.  6th  1861. — 6t. 


LETTERS  OF  ELIAS  HICKS,  just  published.  Price 
one  dollar,  sent  by  mail  for  one  dollar  and  six 
3  cts.  postage  stamps,  T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 
5th  mo.  4— 3t.  Philadelphia. 


PLEASANT  COUNTRY  BOARDING. — Four  Ladies 
can  be  accommodated  with  boarding  in  a  private 
family,  during  the  summer,  at  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co  , 
Pa.,  six  miles  from  Bristol.    Apply  at  No.  659  N.  12th 
street,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  27— 3 1. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moorft.  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  1         4th  mo.  13,  1861. 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Har„  ind  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Spring  Session  will  commence 
4th  mo.  3d,  and  continue  3  mos.    The  Autumn  Ses- 
sion, 1 0th  mo.  1st,  and  continue  as  per  Circular, 
For  Circulars  apply  to 

MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Proprietress. 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

or  LIPPINCOTT  &  PARRY, 
S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861.— 4t. 

NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

gff^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 


SMEDLEY  BROS. 


3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  J  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

On  the  twelfth  of  the  Eleventh  month,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  spake  to  this  purpose  :  "  I 
believe  I  must  endeavor  to  go  to  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  (which  began  the  fourteenth)  although 
as  to  bodily  strength  I  am  very  weak.  There 
my  mind  is  remarkably,  sleeping  and  waking ; 
there  I  hope  to  be  relieved  of  some  things  which 
seem  to  remain  like  a  fire  in  my  bones;  I  dare 
not  forbear,  I  know  it  is  the  way  for  me  to 
recover  my  strength  outwardly,  and  to  be  eased 
of  that  which  is  a  heavy  burden  inwardly ;  I 
see  I  must  go,  and  believe  I  shall  recruit,  and 
gain  strength  every  day/'  (which  was  the  case 
accordingly.)  He  further  said,  "  My  mind  has- 
for  several  days  been  attended  with  an  uncommon 
sweetness,  the  like  I  never  knew  for  so  long 
together,  with  a  succession  of  soul-melting  pros- 
pects. I  have  freedom  to  relate  what  1  had  a 
sight  of  this  morning  before  day,  as  1  lay  in  a 
sweet  slumber;"  (which  was  nearly  in  these 
words,)  viz.  "  I  thought  I  saw  Noah's  ark  float- 
ing on  the  deluge,  or  flood,  with  Noah  and  his 
family  in  it,  and  looking  earnestly  at  it,  I  beheld 
the  window  of  the  Ark,  and  saw  Noah  put  out 
the  dove  ;  and  I  beheld  her  flying  to  and  fro,  for 
some  time ;  but  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot,  I  thought  she  returned,  and  I  saw 
Noah's  hand  put  forth  to  take  her  in  again. 
After  some  time  I  thought  I  beheld  her  put 
forth  a  second  time,  and  a  raven  with  her ;  the 
dove  fled  as  before  for  some  time,  and  then  I 


saw  her  return  with  a  green  olive  leaf  in  her 
mouth,  as  a  welcome  token  of  the  flood's  being 
abated ;  I  thought  I  saw  also  the  raven  fly, 
cawking,  to  and  fro,  but  he  did  not  return ;  and 
it  came  into  my  mind,  this  is  a  ravenous  bird, 
and  seeks  only  for  prey  to  satisfy  his  own 
stomach,  otherwise  he  might  have  returned  to 
the  Ark  with  good  tidings,  or  some  pleasant 
token,  as  well  as  the  dove.  Again,  after  a  short 
space,  I  thought  I  beheld  the  mountain  tops, 
and  some  of  the  tree  tops,  beginning  to  appear 
above  the  waters,  and  that  I  could  perceive  the 
flood  abate  very  fast ;  and  as  the  waters  fell  away 
I  saw  the  trees  began  to  bud  and  a  gradual 
greenness  of  new  leaves  came  upon  them,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and  saw  many 
symptoms  of  a  pleasant  and  happy  season  ap- 
proaching, more  than  I  can  now  relate ;  and  the 
prospect  thereof  ravished  my  soul ;  I  beheld  the 
trees  blossoming,  the  fragrant  valleys  adorned 
with  grass,  herbs,  and  pretty  flowers,  and  the 
pleasant  streams  gushing  down  towards  the 
ocean  ;  indeed  all  nature  appeared  to  have  a  new 
dress  ;  the  birds  were  hopping  on  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  and  chirping ;  each  in  their  own  notes 
warbled  forth  the  praise  of  their  Creator.  And 
whilst  1  beheld  these  things,  a  saying  of  the 
Prophet  was  brought  fresh  in  my  memory,  and 
applicable  as  I  thought  to  the  view  before  me, 
viz.  '  The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  shall  clap  their  hands ;  instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,  and  it 
shall  be  to  the  Lord,  for  a  name,  for  an  ever- 
lasting sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  See  Isaiah, 
Iv.  12,  IB. 

"  When  I  awoke,  the  prospect  remained  clear 
in  my  mind,  and  had  a  sweet  relish,  which  now 
continues  with  me;  and  the  application  of  the 
vision  seems  to  me  in  this  manner :  The  flood 
which  appeared  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  the  corruption  and  darkness  which  is  so  pre- 
valent over  the  hearts  of  mankind ;  the  Ark 
represents  a  safe  (though  solitary)  refuge  wherein 
the  Almighty  preserves  his  humble  attentive 
people,  who,  like  Noah,  are  aiming  at  perfection 
in  their  generation.    The  dove  sets  forth  the 
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innocent,  harmless,  and  loving  disposition,  -which 
attends  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  who  are  always 
willing  to  bring  good  tidings,  when  such  are  to  be 
had.  The  raven  represents  a  contrary  disposition, 
which  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
disobedience,  who  chiefly  aim  at  gratifying  their 
own  sensual  appetites ;  the  waters  gradually 
abating,  the  trees  appearing,  and  afterwards  bud- 
ding, the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and  the  pleasant 
notes  of  the  birds,  all  seem  clear  to  me  to  pre- 
sage the  approach  of  that  glorious  morning, 
wherein  corruption  and  iniquity  shall  begin  to 
abate,  and  be  swept  away ;  and  then  every  thing 
shall  appear  to  have  a  new  dress.  I  am  fully 
confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  the  season  will  ap- 
proach, which  was  foretold  by  the  prophet, 
wherein  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  and  in  a 
sense  of  these  things  my  soul  is  overcome.  I 
feel  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  Almighty, 
yet  waiting  for  the  return  of  backsliders  with 
unspeakable  mercy :  and  my  soul,  in  a  sense  of  it, 
seems  bound  stronger  than  ever,  in  the  bonds  of 
a  gospel  travail ;  which  travail  I  hope  will  in- 
crease, and  spread  amongst  the  faithful,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  church  ;  that  the  nations 
may  flock  unto  Zion  ;  which  shall  become  an 
eternal  excellency,  even  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth." 

Again  he  expressed  his  having  a  prospect  of 
the  morning;  and  said,  "  The  day  star  is  risen, 
which  presages  the  approach  of  the  morning ;  I 
have  seen  it  in  its  lustre,  and  have  a  lively 
sense  of  that  saying  being  again  fulfilled  in  the 
new  creation,  (see  Job  xxxviii.  7.)  The  morn- 
ing stars  sang  tor/ether,  and  the  sons  of  God 
shouted,  for  joy.  I  have  heard  their  sound  in- 
telligibly, and  my  heart  is  comforted  therein. 
The  potsherds  of  the  earth  may  clash  together 
for  a  season ;  but  the  Lord  in  due  time  will 
bring  about  the  reformation.  The  predictions 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  (mentioned  in  the  preface 
to  Sewell's  History)  have  come  fresh  in  my 
memory,  and  nearly  correspond  with  the  sense  I 
have,  that  a  sharp  and  trying  dispensation  is  to 
come  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity;  wherein 
the  honest  and  upright-hearted  shall  be  hid  as 
under  the  hollow  of  the  Lord's  hand;  when 
rents,  divisions  and  commotions  shall  increase 
amongst  the  earthly-minded,  and  one  branch  of 
a  family  be  at  strife  with  another,  like  the 
daughter-in-law  against  the  mother-in-law,  &c, 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  endeavor  to 
stand  ready  for  the  approach  of  such  a  dispensa- 
tion." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1764,  I  acquainted 
my  friends  that  I  had  a  desire  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem  in  New  Jersey, 
wherewith  having  their  concurrence,  on  the 
•seventeenth  of  the  Fifth  month  I  left  home  and 
went  to  Wilmington,  and  next  day  in  company 
with  several  friends  from  thence  by  water  to  our 


friend  Joshua  Thompson's,  at  the  mouth  of 
Salem  Creek ;  at  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  we  were  comforted  together  through  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord ;  on  First  day  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  a  mixed  multitude,  and  quiet, 
the  Divine  power  being  felt  and  Gospel  truths 
preached,  by  the  influence  of  the  love  whereof 
many  hearts  were  tendered  ;  though  I  thought 
the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  meeting  was  a 
little  marred  by  an  appearance  that  was  con- 
tinued too  long  ;  to  begin  in  the  life  and  conclude 
in  the  power  and  life,  is  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel. 

On  Second  day  morning  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  was  again  held;  it  was  a  precious, 
instructive  season  in  the  love  of  Christ  our  holy 
head,  by  which  the  humble  were  united ;  after- 
wards we  had  a  large  meeting  for  public  wor- 
ship, wherein  the  testimony  of  Truth  flowed 
freely ;  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  qualification 
necessary  to  preach  the  Gospel  being  clearly  set 
forth ;  in  humble  admiration  I  could  renewedly 
acknowledge,  u  Thou  art,  Oh  Lord  !  strength  in 
our  weakness,  mouth  and  wisdom,  yea  all  things 
to  thy  humble,  depending  servants  whose  trust  is 
on  thee,  waiting  for  thy  putting  forth  in  the 
way,  and  gently  going  before  them,  blessed  be 
thy  holy  name  for  ever."  In  transacting  the 
affairs  of  the  discipline,  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
prevailed.  The  youth's  meeting  at  Pilesgrove 
was  also  large  and  edifying,  the  great  Shepherd 
of  Israel  being  pleased  to  stretch  forth  the  crook 
of  his  love,  for  gathering  of  the  straying  youth 
from  pursuing  after  lying  vanities  and  worldly 
pleasures ;  ministering  reproof  to  hypocrites  and 
formal  professors,  yet  comforting  his  children 
and  humble,  dependant  followers,  to  the  praise 
of  his  own  eternal  name ;  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  sat  again  by  adjournment,  when 
we  had  a  uniting  parting  season.  I  returned  to  my 
friend  Joshua  Thompson's,  next  day  to  a  meet- 
ing at  Wilmington,  and  in  the  evening  home, 
being  thankful  that  I  had  bjeen  enabled  to  per- 
form this  small  journey. 

After  which,  having  a  strong  desire  to  attend 
the  general  meetings  at  Goshen  and  Uwchlan, 
on  the  eighth  of  the  Sixth  month  my  dear  wife 
and  I  left  home,  though  I  was  very  unwell  with 
a  cold  taken  in  my  return  from  Salem,  and  a  fever 
attending  me  every  day.  We  attended  Uwchlan 
meeting  on  first  day,  also  one  in  the  evening  at 
the  house  of  our  brother  Daniel  Brown,  which 
was  dull  and  exercising,  from  a  sense  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  which  leads  many  into  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  after  the  vanities,  love  and 
pleasures  of  this  perishing  world.  Next  day  the 
general  meeting  at  Goshen  was  very  large,  and 
much  disturbed  by  the  going  out  and  coming  in 
of  many,  but  through  Divine  goodness  it  came 
to  a  better  settlement  before  it  concluded,  when 
solid  Friends,  in  a  degree  of  the  renewing  of  the 
Lord's  comforting  love,  were  refreshed  in  him 
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and  one  another ;  a  visitation  being  continued 
to  the  youth,  the  praise  whereof  belongs  to  the 
the  great  Author  of  all  good. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  feeling  of  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  unexpectedly  swept  as  a  dark 
cloud  over  this  once  happy  country,  leads  us  to 
pause  and  consider  what  are  our  duties  as  Friends. 
Whether  we  can  properly  enter  into  warfare  of 
any  kind,  either  by  contributions  or  by  encourag- 
ing others  to  join  in  military  or  warlike  measures. 

Sorrowful,  indeed,  is  it,  to  hear  Friends  openly 
avow  their  determination,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  shoulder  their  muskets  and  enter  the 
field  of  battle.  Let  us  take  the  New  Testament, 
and  read  the  language  of  the  blessed  Jesus  to 
his  disciples,  in  the  following  quotations,  Mat. 
xxvi.  52  :  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Put  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place :  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 
James  iv.  1:  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fight- 
ings among  you?  come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?"  Mat.  v.  38  : 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  39,  But  I  say 
unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also;  43,  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and 
hate  thine  enemy  ;  44,  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you;  45,  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  our  younger 
members  to  examine  more  accurately  the  ground 
upon  which  our  Faith  is  unalterably  fixed,  viz : 
On  that  immutable  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of 
man, — a  principle  which  changeth  the  mind  ? 
If  this  really  has  taken  possession  of  the  heart, 
how  can  any  Friend  enter  into  the  approaching 
contest,  which  promises  to  be  fiercer  and  more 
bloody  than  any  war  that  has  occurred  in  the 
last  century  ? 

Let  me  urge  our  young  Friends  humbly  to 
seek  for  strength  in  retirement,  where  only  the 
soul  can  commune  with  its  Maker,  and  there 
listen  attentively  to  that  still  small  voice,  and 
give  heed  to  its  blessed  teachings.  It  was  thus 
our  early  Friends  sought  to  be  instructed  in 
temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  concerns. 

There  is  no  more  reason  now,  than  at  any 
other  time,  why  we  should  imbrue  our  hands  in 
the  blood  of  others;  all  war  proceeds  from  the 
same  source. 

The  devastation  of  invading  armies  produces 
the  most  sorrowful  results, — the  demoralizing  in- 
fluences of  the  soldier's  life  in  the  camp,  as  well 
as  in  the  field,  fill  the  mind  with  horror. 


Now,  Friends,  let  us  suffer,  if  necessary,  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  Him 
who  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  who 
humbly  put  their  confidence  in  Him. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  6th,  1861. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TEACHING  BY  FAMILIAR  THINGS. 
NO.  I. 

"  If  we  enter  our  botanical  gardens  and  ob- 
serve with  what  care  they  are  tended,  how  every 
plant  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  proper  tem- 
perature, air,  light,  soil  and  moisture ;  how  the 
smallest  pebble  that  might  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  seed  is  removed ;  what  efforts 
are  made,  not  to  adorn  them, — but,  to  call  forth 
their  native  beauty, — we  shall  learn  a  lesson 
worthy  of  imitation  in  our  dealings  with  chil- 
dren ;  and,  if  we  think  of  how  much  greater 
worth  is  a  human  being  than  a  plant,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  ask,  What  can  we  do  to  provide 
a  garden  in  which  humanity  may  bloom,  and 
put  forth  all  the  excellence  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble."— English  Kinder  Garten. 

My  interest  in  little  children  has  induced  me 
to  examine  some  of  the  new  modes  of  education, 
by  which  the  faculties  are  developed  without  a 
strain  upon  the  mental  and  physical  powers. 
Among  these  is  the  system  of  teaching  by  ob- 
jects, which  has  been  so  successful  in  some  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  in  this  country,  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  receive  increased  attention  as  it  is  brought 
into  notice. 

A  letter  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  published  in  the  Intelligencer  a  few  weeks 
since,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
tangible  things  are  used  to  convey  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools  in  the  city  of  Oswego; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  arrangements 
are  about  to  be  made  for  an  infant  school,  to  be 
conducted  upon  Froebel's  system  of  infant  train- 
ing. This  system  is  beautifully  elucidated  in 
"The  English  Kinder  Garten  "  (children's  gar- 
den,) a  work  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be 
generally  introduced  in  this  country.  "  To  re- 
form the  nursery,  and  bring  school  and  home 
education  into  harmony,"  is  the  aim  to  be  at- 
tained, and  this  is  clearly  explained  by  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
blocks  and  sticks  may  be  arranged,  so  as  to,  build 
miniature  houses,  steeples,  steamboats,  etc.,  with, 
the  former,  and  how  to  make  baby  house 
furniture,  and  many  pretty  figures  of  the  latter. 
These  same  blocks  and  sticks  are  used  to  give 
the  child  ideas  of  constructiveness,  number 
and  bulk,  and  in  this  way  he  becomes,  almost  un- 
consciously, initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  relative 
proportions  and  mathematics. 

The  perceptive  faculties  are  the  brightest  in 
childhood ;  and  as  these  become  less  and  less 
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acute,  as  the  reasoning  and  reflective  powers  de- 
velope  themselves,  the  early  period  of  life  ought 
to  be  employed  by  the  parents  in  responding  to 
and  directing  the  desire  to  touch  and  examine 
familiar  things,  which  is  instinctive,  in  the  little 
child. 

When  this  want  of  the  child  is  properly  met, 
habits  of  observation  and  attention  are  formed, 
and  an  advantage  is  gained,  which  will  be  felt 
through  life. 

His  perceptions  are  kept  bright;  he  learns 
to  be  attentive,  to  retain  what  he  does  learn,  and 
when  the  time  arrives  for  him  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  teachers,  who  are  to  show  him 
how  to  direct  his  mental  energies,  he  is  pre- 
pared for  their  guidance,  from  the  fact  that  both 
body  and  mind  are  in  a  healthful  state  and  ready 
for  abstract  studies. 

All  are  sensible  that  the  world  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful things  to  attract  the  eye  and  to  charm  the 
senses.  A  rational  mode  of  education  points  to- 
ward making  the  young  observer  acquainted 
with  these  beauties,  and  with  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  world  about  him.  Whatever  is 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  recalled  with 
readiness;  from  this  an  instructor  may  learn, 
that  what  is  connected  in  a  child's  mind  with 
pleasure,  will  be  more  clearly  remembered  than 
a  dry  fact. 

In  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  both  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  mere  abstractions  are  presented 
to  the  young  learner,  and  he  acquires  habits  of 
inattention  and  indifference ;  he  is  not  interest- 
ed, and  in  many  instances  he  is  expected  to 
commit  to  memory  what  he  does  not  understand, 
and  often  goes  through  numeration,  addition,  etc., 
without  having  the  faintest  idea  of  number,  bulk, 
length  or  breadth.  The  same  obscure  mode  is 
pursued  with  other  studies. 

It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  and  not 
the  accumulation  of  facts,  that  constitutes  a 
good  education ;  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this,  ought  to  be  the  study  and  aim  of  both  pa- 
rents and  teachers. 

Complaint  is  often  made  that  our  so-called 
finishing  schools  fail  to  accomplish  what  they 
undertake.  This  defect  may  be  attributed  to 
the  imperfect  preparation  of  the  mind  for  intelli- 
gent study ;  yet  such  a  defect  will  most  probably 
exist,  so  long  as  parents  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  training  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
the  little  child. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  has  heretofore  been  mainly  directed 
to  youth  of  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age;  hence,  it  has  arisen,  that  the  capabilities 
of  little  children  have  been  overlooked.  This 
has  led  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire highly  cultivated  and  intelligent  persons 
*to  conduct  infant  schools;  whereas,  the  oral 
instruction  required  for  object  teaching  calls  for 
high  natural  gifts,  and  a  good  amount  of  in- 


formation upou  physical  geography,  the  natural 
history  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  English  language  is  based. 

The  above  remarks  are  intended  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  to  suggest  that  the  foundation 
for  a  thorough  and  extended  education  may  be 
laid  in  our  youth,  without  taxing  either  mind  or 
body,  or  leaving  them  in  a  state  unfitted  for  the 
duties  of  life.  G. 


From  Principles  of  Peace. 
PLEA  OF  SELF-DEFENCE. 

Self-defence,  it  must  be  allowed,  offers  a  plaus- 
ible argument  in  favor  of  active  resistance  with 
the  sword.  It  is,  however,  an  argument  which 
would  apply  to  animals  devoid  of  reason,  better 
than  to  man,  who  is  supereminently  styled  Ra- 
tional. It  is  even  opposed  by  the  analogy  of 
nature  ;  for,  in  strict  unison  with  the  moral  state 
of  man,  while,  in  some  of  its  phenomena,  nature 
exhibits  what  are  called  physical  evils,  in  other 
words,  disorder  and  imperfection, — yet,  in  others, 
she  displays  the  signs  of  most  perfect  physical 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  of  a  workmanship  em- 
inently divine.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  such 
an  analogy,  it  is  against  the  argument,  taking  the 
different  circumstances  of  man  and  the  brute  into 
consideration  ;  for  brutes  do  not  war  against  their 
own  kinds,  as  was  observed  formerly  by  Juvenal. 
Again,  those  animals  which  are  designed  to  make 
prey  of  others  for  their  support,  are  formed  with 
offensive  weapons;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  prey  are  provided  with  natural  means  of 
escape  or. resistance.  But  the  human  family  is 
not  divided  in  this  way,  into  some  naturally 
armed  and  ferocious,  and  into  others  naturally 
unarmed  and  gentle.  We  observe,  indeed,  that 
mankind  is  distinguished  into  those  endowed 
with  physical,  and  those  with  moral  power.  But 
these  distinctions  are  more  or  less  the  effect  of 
education  and  outward  circumstances.  In  all 
ages,  however,  the  moral  or  intellectual  endow* 
ments  of  man,  have  had  superiority  over  the  phy- 
sical, when  the  energies  of  the  former  have  been 
brought  into  full  play  ;  and,  in  the  unerring  scale 
of  justice,  it  has  been  provided,  that  the  moral 
influence  and  virtues  of  the  good,  should  be  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  physical  influ- 
ence and  vices  of  the  bad. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that,  if  the  wise 
and  good  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  part  in  any  dispute,  they  are  not  to  take  the 
part  which  will  increase  it,  but  that  which  will 
allay  it ;  as  in  this  way  only  can  harmony  be  at 
last  attained.  We  conclude,  that  if  contests 
must  needs  arise,  the  only  justifiable  warfare  in 
which  the  wise  and  good  can  engage,  is  that  of 
moral  influence  against  brute  violence  ;  in  short, 
that  good  dispositions  are  to  be  opposed  to  evil — 
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benevolent  affections  to  malevolent — the  princi- 
ples of  Peace  to  the  principles  of  War. 

The  argument  for  self  defence,  by  means  of  dead- 
ly weapons,  assumes,  in  its  very  principles,  that 
man  should  always  be  armed  against  his  fellow- 
man,  and  that  brute  force  is  superior  to  reason ; 
consequently  that  a  rational  being  is  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  persuaded,  and  reconciled  ;  but  that, 
when  offering  violence,  he  is  with  summary  ven- 
geance to  be  overthrown  by  violence,  and  put  to 
death,  like  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  Now,  it  is 
a  state  of  things  highly  unbecoming  to  the  digni- 
ty of  rational  creatures, — we  say  the  dignity, 
when  we  speak  of  those  who  are  upon  the  Lord's 
earth  setting  an  example  to  others,  both  of  the 
excellency  of  virtue,  and  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  to  physical  acquirements, — *it  is  highly 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beings,  that  they  should  go  about  armed 
with  destructive  weapons,  in  dread  of  each  other. 
Even  a  Roman  poet  says  : — 

il  Integer  vitse,  scelerisque  purus, 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu." 

The  man  of  blameless  life,  and  pure  in  heart, 

Needs  not  the  bow,  nor  venomed  Moorish  dart. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  first  aggres- 
sor forfeits  the  claim  and  character  of  man,  and, 
therefore,  that  he  ought  to  be  treated  like  the 
brute.  But  that  would  be  to  say,  that  he,  who 
is  urged  to  an  act  of  violence  in  his  defence, 
would  also  be  justified  in  laying  aside  the  attrib- 
utes of  reason,  and  assuming  those  of  the  brute, 
because  his  fellow-creature  so  far  deviated  from 
the  line  of  rationality  as  to  set  him  the  example; 
it  would  be  a  plea  for  the  degradation  of  reason, 
not  for  its  ascendency.  Man  is  superior  to  the 
brute,  not  by  his  physical,  but  by  his  moral  en- 
ergies ;  and  it  would  be  a  low  distinction  if  one 
man  did  not  excel  another  by  the  same  moral 
energies.  Therefore,  if  physical  energies  are  put 
forth  on  one  side,  moral  energies  are  to  be  employ- 
ed on  the  other.  It  is  not  that  the  great,  and  wise, 
and  good,  should  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  , 
mean,  and  ignorant,  and  depraved,  so  as  to  con- 
tend for  superiority  with  the  weapons  chosen  by 
the  latter;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  a  contest 
of  virtue,  honor,  justice,  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  order,  with  vice,  infamy,  wrong,  deceit,  vio- 
lence, and  confusion.  Who  can  doubt,  where 
such  elements  are  fairly  in  opposition,  to  which 
side  Providence  will  ultimately  give  the  victory  ? 

But  when  a  human  being,  profligate  and  de- 
praved, knows  that  society  is  all  up  in  arms,  and 
that  cruel  and  vindictive  laws  are  in  operation 
against  him,  he  will  brave  the  worst,  with  the 
nerve  and  desperation  of  one  who  has  never 
tasted  the  milk  of  human  kindness  from  any  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  nor  seen  a  tear  of  pity  and 
compassion  flowing  for  his  sake.  And  so  it  is, 
when  the  worse  part  of  society  are  persuaded 
that,  if  they  encounter  the  better  part,  they  will 
be  resisted  with  violence,  and,  if  possible,  put  to 


death,  they  will  naturally  prepare  themselves 
with  weapons  of  destruction,  and  brace  their 
nerves  to  cruelty ;  because  they  feel  a  convic- 
tion, that  those  who  would  take  their  lives  if 
they  could,  are  brought  more  to  a  level,  in  spirit 
and  intention,  with  themselves.  If  they  were 
persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  better  part 
would  not  resist  them  to  the  last  extremity,  it  is 
most  probable  that,  whatever  might  be  their  ob- 
ject, they  would  rarely  attack  any  one  with 
bloody  designs.  When  it  can  be  shown  that 
men,  taken  collectively  or  individually,  can  nei- 
ther be  brought  to  listen  to  reason,  nor  to  hu- 
manity, nor  to  religion  ;  and  that  reason,  human- 
ity, and  religion,  have  exhausted  their  power 
against  violence,  without  effect ; — when  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  pay  no  respect  to  the  inno- 
cent, peaceable,  virtuous  and  benevolent;  then, 
indeed,  the  plea  of  self-defence,  if  for  no  other 
end,  yet  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  social  and 
moral  order,  might  be  admitted  to  have  some 
weight. 

We  are,  however,  disposed  to  think — though 
it  is  a  question  somewhat  abstruse  and  difficult  to 
meddle  with — that  the  proposition  is  founded  in 
truth,  that  it  is  not  wholly  by  physical  influence, 
such  as  an  armed  police,  or  a  military  force,  that 
civil  order  is  maintained,  even  in  heathen  com- 
munities. If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
is  it  credible  that,  in  Christian  societies,  right 
should  depend  upon  might  to  secure  its  ascen- 
dency ?  It  is  the  common  opinion,  we  know, 
that  it  is  physical  influence  alone  which  enforces 
subordination,  and  supports  the  rights  of  justice; 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
convince  the  majority  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  so  long  as  the  views,  and  hopes,  and  reason- 
ings of  men  are  outward,  they  will  not  rely  upon 
providential  assistance  or  moral  influence,  even 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  nor 
will  they  admit  it  into  their  calculations. 

When,  indeed,  the  frame  of  civil  society  has 
been  for  a  long  time  leaning  upon  outward  wea- 
pons for  its  support,  its  integrity  appears  to  be 
identified  with  them ;  so  that  to  take  them  away 
would  seem  to  unhinge  the  whole  structure,  and 
to*expose  it  to  certain  ruin.  If  a  question,  there- 
fore, as  to  its  preservation  in  this  state  should 
arise,  probably  no  prudent  man  would  recom- 
mend an  immediate  change  to  an  opposite  state. 
For,  unless  the  whole  movements  of  the  social 
system  should  at  the  same  time  be  regulated  by  a 
truly  Christian  spirit,  half  measures  would  be  in- 
jurious, (as  any  adulteration  of  that  which  is  pure, 
with  that  which  is  not  so,  both  in  principle  and 
practice,  is  sure  to  rob  the  first  of  its  essential 
characters,)  and  would  produce  worse  consequen- 
ces than  seem  to  await  schemes  entirely  construct- 
ed on  principles  of  outward  expediency,  which 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  admission— (and  it 
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is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  any  conces- 
sion in  favor  of  violence) — whatever  aid  physical 
power  may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  civil 
order,  in  societies  whose  institutions  are  not  all 
established  on  a  basis  of  true  wisdom,  after  the 
Chr  istian  model,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  it 
is  the  ascendency  of  moral  influence,  after  all, 
which  mainly  supports  the  fabric,  and  that  the 
great  bulwarks  of  civil  order  rest  on  a  firmer 
foundation  than  any  outward  visible  means  of 
defence. 

If  physical  influence  constituted  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  civil  order,  evil-doers  would 
plainly  have  the  advantage,  as  to  their  physical 
strength ;  because  the  disposition  to  violence  is 
more  universal  in  the  world  than  the  disposition 
to  peace  and  forbearance.  Upon  the  principle, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  physical 
force  ought  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in  human 
affairs,  violence  and  outrage  should  prevail,  so  as 
to  subvert  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human. 

But  there  is  no  human  society,  which  subsists 
in  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  Therefore,  there  are 
other  principles  than  those  of  violence  and  out- 
rage, which  operate  in  the  human  mind  to  pre- 
vent it. 

For,  what  else  should  restrain  the  multitude 
of  evil-doers  from  rising  against  the  good,  and 
supporting  the  law  of  vice  and  the  dominion  of 
violence  ?  It  is  certain  that  physical  power 
would  be  in  their  hands  to  effect  these  objects, 
if  some  moral  checks  did  not  prevent  them. 

Surely  these  checks  are,  the  natural  feelings 
of  the  heart,  coeval  with  the  first  impressions  of 
light  and  wrong,  the  reverence  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, the  natural  sense  of  religion,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  the  better  feelings  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  their  own  secret  convictions,  would  be 
in  array  against  them,  if  they  should  be  profli- 
gate to  make  the  attempt. 

It  is  not  the  fear  of  those  punishments  which 
are  inflicted  by  the  law,  as  was  observed  by 
Cicero,  that  alone  restrains  the  violent.  If  this 
were  only  feeling,  violence  would  soon  be  tri- 
umphant over  law. 

Law  maintains  its  ascendency,  because  it  is 
founded  in  justice  ;  and  justice  is  formidable  to 
the  wicked,  because  it  is  an  institution  of  the 
Deity,  from  the  force  and  sensible  obligation  of 
which  no  man  can  free  his  mind,  except  by  a 
series  of  gradations  in  vice,  and  by  reiterated  acts 
of  disobedience. 

The  Almighty,  therefore,  has  himself  appoint- 
ed the  checks,  which,  we  presume,  will  forever 
prevent  the  universal  dominion  of  vice  over 
virtue. 

As  to  the  argument  for  self-defence,  then, 
little,  upon  the  Christian  scheme,  can  be  said  in 
its  support.  For,  even  if  we  surrender  the  prin- 
ciple of  good-will,  which  ought  to  bind  every 
disciple  of  a  benevolent  Lord,  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion requires  that  all  its  followers  should  have 


daily  supplies  from  the  Captain  of  their  Salva- 
tion ;  and  that  in  all  their  wants  they  should 
derive  their  sufficiency  from  Him  alone, — in  all 
their  perils  should  seek  his  aid,  in  all  their  af- 
flictions, his  spiritual  consolation.  It  can  scarce- 
ly be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  strength  of  the 
true  Christian  is  the  ability  with  which  he  may 
be  endowed  by  his  Divine  Master,  either  to 
think,  to  speak,  or  to  act.  He  has  no  indepen- 
dent existence.  In  Him  he  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  his  being.  He  has  no  might  of  his  own 
— certainly  none  that  will  ever  avail  him — to  en- 
counter the  powers  of  darkness,  which  are  his 
only  enemies,  with  effect. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE.^NO.  IV. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

Geology  comes  in  for  a  share  in  scientific 
agriculture.  A  practical  geologist  can,  with 
great  certainty,  predict  the  value  of  a  soil  for 
agricultural  purposes,  by  knowing  the  variety  of 
rocks  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  All  the 
rocks  in  the  geological  column  have  been  ana- 
lyzed, and  their  constituents  are  known.  It  is 
easy,  then,  to  perceive  what  the  soil  must  con- 
tain that  is  derived  from  any  particular  kind  of 
rock.  Thus  granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  feld- 
spar and  mica,  the  quartz  in  grains  larger  or 
smaller,  and,  when  decomposed,  becomes  silicious 
sand ;  the  feldspar  decomposes  into  a  clay,  in 
which  potash  is  found :  this  is  valuable  in  a 
soil;  the  mica  mostly  remains  as  sand,  but,  on 
decomposition,  also  furnishes  potash.  This  does 
not  make  a  good  soil,  generally;  the  feldspar 
often  subsides  into  a  too  compact  clay,  and  is 
not  sufficiently  porous,  often  making  a  wet  soil. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  of  a  pure  granitic 
soil  in  these  adjoining  States;  it  is  met  with  in 
many  places,  but  usually  mixed  with  other  rock. 
In  Maryland,  it  is  found  near  Laurel  Factory, 
on  the  Patuxent,  and  on  the  Patapsco,  near 
Ellicot's  Mills;  in  Virginia,  at  Occoquan,  below 
Alexandria,  and  on  the  James  river,  above  Rich- 
mond. This  last  is  very  white  for  granite,  and 
a  beautiful  variety.  Gneiss,  the  next  to  granite, 
is  composed  of  the  same  materials,  but  in  a  much 
finer  state  of  division ;  it  is  laminated,  and  splits 
readily  in  one  direction,  while  granite  is  not  lami- 
nated ;  its  decomposition  makes  a  warm,  sandy 
soil,  and,  when  it  is  in  combination  with  clay, 
slate  or  hornblende,  it  is  excellent.  This  rock 
abounds  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States,  above 
the  head  of  tide-water ;  it  crosses  the  Delaware 
above  Trenton,  the  Susquehanna  above  Havre  de 
Grace,  the  Potomac  above  Georgetown,  and  the 
James  river  above  Richmond.  In  much  of  this 
course,  this  rock  is  covered  up  with  the  diluvial 
formation  of  geologists,  and  the  soil  there  is  not 
formed  from  this  rock.  But  further  west,  on  the 
Potomac,  in  the  county  of  Loudoun,  it  is  quite  com- 
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mon,  and  there  forms  some  of  the  good  soils  of 
that  county.  Generally,  west  of  the  gneiss  range 
above  tide-water,  a  range  of  magnesian  rocks  oc- 
cur, as  serpentine  and  soap-stone.  These  rocks 
make  poor  soils,  and,  in  combination  with  mica, 
present  a  belt  of  land,  bearing  chestnut  timber, 
generally  through  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Soap-stone  is  much  used  in  manufactures ;  it  is 
sawed  into  slabs,  and  then  put  together  with 
screws,  as  if  wood;  and  thus  bath-tubs,  vessels 
for  pantries,  sinks,  and  similar  uses,  are  made ;  it 
is  used  as  griddles  for  baking  cakes,  being  valuable 
on  account  of  the  cakes  not  sticking  to  it  while 
baking.  This  stone  has  the  property  of  holding 
heat,  in  a  remarkable  degree :  if  one  is  heated 
and  covered  with  cloths,  it  will  retain  its  heat 
much  longer  than  a  brick  will ;  hence,  they  are 
valuable  for  keeping  the  feet  warm  in  sleighing, 
or  in  other  situations  where  exposed  to  cold. 
The  dust  of  this  stone,  when  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  grease  or  oil,  is  one  of  the  best  anti- 
attrition  substances  for  wagon  and  carriage  wheels 
that 'we  have.  Copper  is  frequently  found  in 
this  variety  of  rock,  as  well  as  chromate  of  iron, 
the  mineral  from  which  chrome  yellow  and 
chrome  green  paints  are  manufactured.  This 
mineral  largely  abounds  in  Maryland. 

In  northern  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Potomac,  immediately  west  of  this 
magnesian  range,  there  is  a  belt  of  the  secondary 
formation  of  geologists  of  the  coal-bearing 
series.  This  consists  of  sandstones,  shales  and 
conglomerates,  and  is  here  about  fourteen  miles 
wide.  This  belt  lies  from  100  to  150  feet  lower 
than  the  preceding  range,  and  evidently  was  once 
a  lake  or  bay,  receiving  the  minerals  brought 
down  into  it  by  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  river. 
The  boulders  and  pebbles  found  here  can  all  be 
traced  to  rock  formations  further  up  the  river. 
In  constructing  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
along  the  river,  a  bed  of  coal,  of  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  was  found  in  this  belt.  This  forma- 
tion extends  with  variable  width  across  most  of 
the  States  south  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the 
coal  fields  of  Virginia,  above  Richmond,  and  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  Alabama,  are  found  here. 
Were  the  hills  along  the  Potomac  river  now 
united,  as  doubtless  they  once  were,  this  valley 
would  now  be  overflowed  and  become  a  lake. 
When  this  was  the  case,  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive, how,  by  the  action  of  its  waters,  sand 
would  be  deposited  in  one  place,  clay  in  another, 
and  pebbles  and  boulders  in  another.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  find,  at  present.  On  the 
eastern  edge  of  this  belt  a  range  of  reddish- 
colored  sandstones  are  found ;  and  further  on 
are  red  shales  and  pebbles,  evidently  from  the 
mountain  region  further  west. 

Near  the  base  of  the  Catocten  Mountain,  on 
the  western  border  of  this  belt,  is  a  bed  of  con- 
glomerate limestone,  known  as  Potomac  marble. 
It  was  from  this  belt  that  the  columns  of  the 


old  Representatives'  Hall  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  were  obtained,  and  it  extends  about 
twelve  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  it 
passes  the  mountain,  thus  giving  this  bed  a 
length  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles,  and  its 
breadth  is  rarely  more  than  four  miles  wide. 
This  conglomerate  is  formed  almost  entirely  of 
limestone  pebbles,  no  doubt  brought  from  the 
limestone  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  some 
fifteen  miles  further  up  the  river.  In  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  at  the  present  day,  we  see  heavy 
materials  deposited  first,  those  less  heavy  next; 
while  lighter  matters  are  carried  farther.  J ust 
so  here.  The  heavier  limestone  pebbles  are 
found  first,  sometimes  without  any  admixture, 
entirely  by  themselves ;  at  other  times,  mixed 
up  with  red  shale,  showing  that  clay  was  carried 
down  at  the  same  time.  The  lighter  sandstone 
pebbles  were  carried  further;  very  few  of  them 
are  found  associated  with  the  limestone  any- 
where. These  pebbles  becoming  cemented  to- 
gether, probably  from  the  lime  from  their  own 
surfaces,  as  the  cementing  substance  appears  to 
be  lime,  now  present  large  masses  of  rock  both 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  beneath  it. 
The  soil  where  this  rock  is  found  is  excellent, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  limestone  soil ;  and  this  rock 
has  been  burned  into  lime  for  improving  the 
soil,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  success.  It,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  a  good  lime  for  building 
purposes.  On  the  west  edge  of  this  belt,  and 
near  the  river,  is  a  valuable  bed  of  iron  ore,  of 
the  red  oxyde  variety.  A  furnace  formerly  was 
built  here,  and  continued  until  all  the  fuel  was 
used  up,  and  then  went  out  of  blast.  Since 
the  timber  has  again  grown  up,  another  one  was 
lately  built,  and  has  been  worked  with  varied 
success. 


DISCOURAGING  CHILDREN. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  subjoined  suggestions 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  experience  of  quite  too 
many,  we  fear.  They  contain  much  food  for 
thought,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
parent : 

"  It  is  somewhere  related  that  a  poor  soldier, 
having  had  his  skull  fractured,  was  told  by  the 
doctor  that  his  brains  were  visible.  "  Do  write 
and  tell  father  of  it,  for  he  always  said  I  had  no 
brains,"  he  replied.  How  many  fathers  and 
mothers  tell  their  children  this,  and  how  often 
does  such  a  remark  contribute  not  a  little  to  pre- 
vent any  development  of  the  brain  ?  A  grown- 
up person  tells  a  child  he  is  brainless,  foolish,  or 
a  blockhead,  or  that  he  is  deficient  in  some^ 
mental  or  moral  faculty,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  statement  is  believed,  or  if  not  fully  be- 
lieved, the  thought  that  it  may  be  partially  so,  acts 
like  an  incumbus  to  repress  the  confidence  and 
energies  of  that  child.  Let  any  person  look 
back  to  childhood's  days,  and  he  can  doubtless 
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recall  many  words  and  expressions  which  exert- 
ed such  a  discouraging  or  encouraging  influence 
over  him,  as  to  tell  upon  his  whole  future  course 
of  life. 

"We  know  an  ambitious  boy,  who,  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  had  become  so  depressed  with  fault- 
finding and  reproof,  unmingled  with  encouraging 
words,  that,  at  an  early  age,  he  longed  for  death 
to  take  him  out  of  the  world,  in  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  no  ability  to  rise.  But  while  all 
thus  appeared  so  dark  around  him,  and  he  had 
so  often  been  told  of  his  faults  and  deficiencies, 
that  he  seemed  to  himself  the  dullest  and  worst 
of  boys,  and  while  none  of  his  good  qualities  or 
capabilities  had  been  mentioned,  and  he  believed 
he  had  none,  a  single  word  of  praise  and  appre- 
ciation, carelessly  dropped  in  his  hearing,  changed 
his  whole  course  of  thought.  We  have  often 
heard  him  say,  "  that  word  saved  him."  The 
moment  he  thought  he  could  do  well,  he  resolved 
that  he  would — and  he  has  done  well.  Parents, 
these  are  important  considerations." 

F1UENDS'  INTELLIGENCE  ft. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MO.  18,  1861. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  com- 
menced on  Second-day,  13th  inst.  The  attend- 
ance is  about  as  large  as  usual.  We  propose  to 
furnish  some  account  of  the  proceedings  next 
week. 


Died,  At  her  residence,  3d  mo.  26th,  1861 ,  Margaret 
S wayne,  aged  seventy-four  years,  one  month  and 
four  days,  a  member  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  and  a  minister  upwards  of  forty  years. 
She  was  formerly  from  Winchester,  Virginia.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  the  purely  upright  life  of  this 
"  Mother  in  Israel,"  to  withhold  from  the  public  her 
persuasive  example  of  Christian  excellency.  She 
possessed  the  hallowing  power  of  vital  religion,  and 
in  her  was  no  Pharisaical  self- valuation.  She  appeared 
to  have  no  desire  to  deviate  from  the  will  of  the  Lord 
made  manifest  to  her.  Humility  was  her  distinguish- 
ing trait ;  her  life  was  an  habitual  exercise  of  faith  and 
love,  which  remained  unchanged  through  greatphysical 
suffering,  her  right  side  being  paralyzed  near  a  week, 
during  which  time  her  fervent  petitions  ascended  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace  for  protection  and  blessing  on 
her  "  precious  family,"  as  she  was  wont  to  call  them — 
all  the  human  family  claimed  her  solicitude.  Being 
asked  if  she  wished  to  go  out  of  her  sufferings,  she 
replied,  "No,"  "  The  Lord  knows  what  is  best,  the  Lord 
is  my  strength  ;  the  Lord's  will  be  done."  Without 
a  struggle,  sigh  or  groan,  she  passed  away,  and  has, 
no  doubt,  received  the  glorious  sentence  that  awaits 
all  the  righteous, — "  Come  thou  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  Kingdom."  May  we  follow  in  her  foot- 
Steps,  even  as  she  endeavored  to  follow  Christ,  that 
our  last  end  may  be  like  hers.  Her  mortal  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  "narrow  house  appointed  for 
all  the  living,"  on  the  28th.  m.  e.  s. 

 ,  At  Goose  Creek,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia, 

on  the  22d  of  4th  mo.  last,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
Joshua  Pancoast,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 


For  the  Children. 
WATER. 

Some  children  were  in  my  room  the  other  day, 
and  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  "  what  water  was 
good  for  ?" 

"  Good  to  drink,"  said  one. 

"  Good  to  wash  clothes  with,"  said  a  second. 

"  Good  to  wash  dishes  with,"  said  a  third. 

And  a  little  timid  blue-eyed  girl,  whose  cheeks 
were  so  clean  they  fairly  shone,  lisped,  "  Good  to 
wash  our  faces  with." 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  her  brother  John,  "  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  say  that,  Fan ;  I  say  it's 
good  to  swim  in." 

This  magnificent  assertion  produced  a  momen- 
tary silence.    At  length  some  one  said  : 

u  Good  to  make  tea  with."  , 

"  And  coffee,"  said  another. 

"  To  paddle  a  boat  in,"  said  John. 

u  And  steamboats,"  added  another. 

"  And  ships;  great  big  ships  with  sails,  shouted 
a  third. 

Then  came  a  pause,  in  which  all  seemed  buried 
in  profound  thought. 

"  It's  good  to  rain  with,"  said  the  clean-faced 
little  Fanny. 

"  And  for  snow,"  added  John. 

u  Why,  snow  isn't  water  by  a  great  deal," 

stoutly  asserted  Mary  T  ,  a  child  of  five  years 

old,  with  very  rosy  cheeks. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  it's  anything  else  T* 
said  John.  "  Melt  it,  and  you'll  see  what  it's 
made  of." 

Another  pause. 

"  You  have  remembered  many  of  the  uses  of 
water,"  said  I,  "  but  there  are  some  important 
ones  still  omitted.  There  is  one  I  should  expect 
you  to  think  of  now,"  I  said,  as  a  train  of  cars 
went  whizzing  by,  not  twenty  yards  from  my 
window. 

"  Cars  don't  go  by  water  ?"  inquired  little 
Fanny. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  some  one  in  reply. 
"  It's  good  for  cows  to  drink." 
"  Yes,  and  for  horses,  dogs,  and  sheep." 
"  And  our  little  canary  birds,"  said  Mary 
T— . 

"Yes,  every  animal  drinks  water,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  there  are  still  some  things  forgotten.  Who 
will  think  ?" 

"  0  !  I  don't  love  to  think,"  said  little  Fanny. 

"It's  good  to  turn  mills  with,"  said  John. 
"  Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before  ?  Sawmills 
and  gristmills,  and  all  kinds  of  mills  go  by 
water." 

"  Ye?,"  said  I,  "  that  opens  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  before  us,  for  all  our  manufacturing 
machinery  is  carried  on  by  water.  Who  will 
think  again  T" 

Finally,  all  declared  they  could  think  of  no- 
thing else,  and  even  John  Patterson  "  gave  out," 
as  he  called  it. 
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"  "Water  is  good  for  steam,"  said  I ;  "  and 
steam  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  known. 
It  is  doing  wonders  in  our  day." 

"  Why,  how  many  things  water  is  good  for  I" 
exclaimed  little  Fanny ;  "  I  never  thought  of 
them  all  before." 

"  Little  girls  ought  to  think,"  said  I.  "  To 
go  through  such  a  world  as  this  without  think- 
ing, is  very  much  like  taking  a  journey  with 
your  eyes  shut.  Unless  the  eyes  of  your  mind 
are  wide  open,  you  will  never  perceive  the  ex- 
cellency and  beauty  with  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded, or  know  the  exceeding  kindness  of 
your  Heavenly  Father.  Having  now  seen  how 
useful  water  is,  you  will  understand  why  it  is 
found  in  all  portions  of  the  earth,  and  so  plenti- 
fully distributed.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment  a 
world  without  water  !  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequences? Every  human  being — man,  woman 
and  child — would  perish  of  thirst,  whether 
living  in  city  or  country  ;  whether  rich  or  poor ; 
whether  American  or  European,  Asiatic  or  Afri- 
can ;  all  would  die  a  dreadful  death." 

"  But  couldn't  they  drink  milk  ?"  suggested 
Mary. 

.  "  Why,  the  cows  wouldn't  give  any  milk,  if 
they  didn't  get  water  to  drink  ?"  inquired  John. 

"  No.  Not  only  all  human  beings,  but  all  the 
races  of  animals  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  perish.  Every  beast  that  prowls  through 
the  lonely  forest ;  every  animal  that  loves  the 
dwelling  of  man,  or  ministers  to  his  wants;  all 
the  feathered  tribes ;  and  all  the  fishes  in  the 
great  sea,  would  at  once  die  for  want  of  water. 
All  these  are  thirsty  as  well  as  man,  and  to  all 
God  has  given  drink.  He  is  a  kind  Father,  who 
never  forgets  the  wants  of  his  creatures,  or  fails 
to  supply  them.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  his 
goodness,  and  praise  him  for  it  with  loving  hearts 
continually." 

From  the  Eclectic  Magazine. 
PAIN  AND  ITS  USES. 

Pain  is  the  mediator  between  mind  and  body, 
and  ever  keeps  the  former  informed  as  to  what 
should  be  sought  and  what  should  be  avoided 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

Pain  acts  persuasively  and  imperatively.  Per- 
suasively by  the  numerous  little  uneasy  sensa- 
tions which  are  constantly  prompting  us  to  action. 
Imperatively  by  the  agony  which  causes  instant 
action.  For  example — if  a  person  has  to  sit  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  especially  if  the  seat  is 
hard,  he  will  be  noticed  constantly  to  shift  his 
position.  This  takes  place  in  compliance  with 
the  promptings  of  certain  uneasy  sensations 
which  tell  him  that  he  has  been  pressing  suffi- 
ciently long  on  one  portion  of  the  integument. 
If  these  promptings  were  not  attended  to,  inflam- 
mation would  come  on,  and  pain  would  then  act 
imperatively  and  compel  him  to  move.  But 


supposing  pain  to  be  altogether  absent,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  sitting 
till  our  bones  came  through;  an  awful  state  of 
matters,  which  does  occur  in  slave  ships,  where 
the  poor  victims  are  packed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  hard  decks. 

Pain  never  acts  imperatively  without  a  good 
reason.  Its  promptings  are  at  first  so  gentle  that 
they  may  be  often  overlooked.  Hunger  and 
thirst  come  on  so  gradually  that  they  may  be 
endured  for  some  time  without  suffering.  There 
are  many  uneasy  sensations  which  are  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  without  producing 
actual  pain,  such  as  itching,  tickling,  pins  and 
needles,  etc. ;  but  if  a  portion  of  food  gets  into 
the  windpipe,  pain  interferes  promptly,  and  im- 
peratively the  offending  substance  is  coughed 
up,  and  the  person  rescued  from  death.  If  any- 
thing hot  is  lifted  by  mistake,  pain  insists  upon 
the  hold  being  immediately  relaxed,  and  thus  a 
useful  hand  is  preserved. 

The  uses  of  pain  may  be  divided  into  Prevent- 
ive, Remedial,  and  Retributive. 

The  preventive  use  of  pain  is  displayed  in 
hundreds  of  different  ways.  A  strong  light,  or 
the  long  continued  use  of  the  eye,  causes  suffi- 
cient pain  to  prevent  the  individual  from  injuring 
so  important  an  organ.  Disgusting  smells  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  uncleanliness  ;  they  make  us 
avoid  unwholesome  food,  impure  drinks,  and 
pestilential  atmospheres.  The  sense  of  taste, 
teaches  us  what  not  to  eat;  an  instance  of  the 
necessity  of  which,  for  the  prevention  of  mis- 
chief, we  here  give  : — an  old  woman  who  was 
fast  failing,  gathering  a  salad  for  dinner,  mixed 
with  it  by  mistake  some  monkshood.  She  and 
her  husband,  who  was  also  very  old,  both  partook 
of  the  poisonous  plant,  and  died  a  few  hours 
after.  From  extreme  age  they  had  lost  their 
sense  of  taste,  and  consequently  they  did  not 
discover  the  acid  taste  which  was  recognized  by 
the  young  female  servant  in  their  employ,  and 
which  in  her  case  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
her  death. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  painful  sensation  of 
hunger,  what  would  prevent  lazy  people  from 
leading  a  life  of  idleness  ?  Heat  up  to  a  certain 
temperature  is  pleasant.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
pain  which  tells  us  when  it  is  becoming  harmful 
to  the  body,  what  would  prevent  us  from  roast- 
ing ourselves  ?  People  with  paralyzed  legs  have 
been  known  to  burn  themselves  to  a  frightful 
extent  without  being  aware  of  it.  Dr.  Carpenter 
gives  the  case  of  a  drover  who  went  to  sleep  over 
a  newly-lit  lime-kiln.  During  the  night,  the 
part  of  the  brick-work  on  which  one  of  his  feet 
rested,  became  red  hot  and  burnt  it  into  a  cinder, 
he  having  been  lulled  into  unconsciousness  by 
the  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  he  was  awoke  in 
the  morning,  unconscious  of  the  injury  he  had 
received,  he  placed  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
it  crumbled  into  fragments.    The  sen.-e  of  pain 
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was  annihilated  here,  and  consequently  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 
Lord  Karnes  recommends  parents  to  cut  the 
fingers  of  their  children,  so  that  having  once 
felt  the  pain,  they  may  be  prevented  from  inflict- 
ing upon  themselves  more  serious  injuries  in 
future.  If  it  were  not  for  the  consequent  pain, 
it  would  be  delightful  occupation  for  a  child, 
instead  of  having  to  hack  sticks,  to  be  able  to 
slice  away  at  its  fingers.  Without  pain,  what 
child  would  reach  ten  years  of  age  with  a  per- 
fect finger  on  its  hands,  or  whole  bone  in  its 
body  ?  Under  the  present  order  of  things, 
children  can  scarcely  be  kept  from  breaking 
their  necks  daily,  f^pain  were  suspended,  there 
would  soon  be  scarcely  a  child  alive. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  mercifully  provided, 
that  the  external  covering  of  man  shall  be  the 
most  sensible  to  pain.  It  would  have  been  a 
useless  infliction  to  have  made  the  deeper  parts 
equally  sensitive,  as  nothing  from  without  can 
injure  them  without  having  first  affected  the  skin. 
The  deeper  parts  are,  however,  capable  of  receiving 
injuries  without  the  skin  being  involved,  and  in 
these  cases,  such  as  concussions  and  sprains,  pain 
is  felt.  If  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  we 
should  be  jumping  from  great  heights,  and  in- 
juriously straining  ourselves.  There  wTould  be 
little  protection  for  the  internal  organs  if  they 
alone  were  capable  of  being  pained.  Suppose 
the  heart  to  be  sensible,  and  the  skin  over  the 
region  of  it  insensible  to  pain,  the  skin,  if 
wounded,  would  not  inform  the  individual  of 
approaching  danger,  and  when  the  heart  itself 
was  injured,  it  would  be  too  late. 

How  necessary  is  it,  that  man  should  wear  a 
robe  of  sensibility,  more  perfect  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  when  we  consider  that  we  so  con- 
stantly use  fire,  edged  tools,  and  chemical  sub- 
stances ! 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  practical 
illustration  of  the  use  of  pain  in  preventing  in- 
juries : — "  A  young  man,  a  parishioner  of  mine, 
a  blacksmith,  had  the  misfortune,  a  few  months 
since,  to  be  thrown  by  a  horse,  with  his  wrist 
against  a  window,  and  thereby  sever  the  chief 
arteries.  He  is  now  well  enough  to  return  to 
his  work.  He  can  grasp  a  hammer  with  his 
clenched  hand,  but  can  not  take  up  things  with 
his  finger  and  thumb.  Sensation  is  almost 
entirely  gone  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  only  discovers 
that  thorns  are  deep  in  his  hand  by  looking  it 
over.  He  happened  to  have  the  skin  taken  clean 
off,  but  only  discovered  it  by  the  sense  of  sight ; 
and  he  tells  me,  that  this  is  very  awkward,  for 
he  is  afraid  of  pinching  or  burning  himself 
while  at  hie  work,  and  not  finding  it  out  until  it 
becomes  serious." 

If  it  were  not  for  pain,  what  poor  man  would 
wear  shoes,  or  avoid  sharp  stones,  or,  in  fact, 
have  a  foot  to  walk  with  at  all  ?  If  scalding 
soap-suds  and  tea,  did  not  produce  pain,  what 


state  would  washerwomen's  hands  and  throats 
soon  be  in  ?  What  person,  living  in  a  manu- 
facturing town,  amid  smoke  and  dust,  would 
have  an  eye  to  see  with,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
delicate  membrane  which  instantly  informs  him 
of  the  presence  of  something  in  it  ?  The  offend- 
ing particles  would  remain  unnoticed — inflamma- 
tion would  be  set  up — the  transparent  structures 
would  become  opaque,  and  the  eye  would  be 
lost !  As  it  is.  the  least  speck  of  dust  produces 
motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  sets  at  liberty  a  little 
fountain  of  tears,  which  flows  over  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  and  washes  every  thing  away. 

That  amount  of  suffering  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  injuries  is  not  too  great,  may  be 
easily  shown.  Many  persons  will  at  any  time, 
for  mere  amusement,  run  pins  into  their  legs ; 
savages  tatoo  themselves,  although  the  operation 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  tedious  and  pain- 
ful one ;  ladies  suffer  their  ears  to  be  pierced, 
and,  to  improve  their  personal  appearance,  will 
suffer  great  inconvenience  ;  and  how  much  pain 
has  the  vanity  of  tightly-fitting  boots  cost  man- 
kind ?  If  these  examples  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  pain  is  not  imposed  upon  us  too 
severely,  read  the  long  list  of  self-imposed  tor- 
ments which  religious  devotees  have  endured  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  remember  the  gladi- 
ators of  yore,  and  the  prize-fighters  of  the  present 
day. 

"  Pain,  "  Nature's  kind  harbinger  of  mischief," 
does  its  work  mercifully.  If  possible,  its  approach- 
es are  gentle  ;  and  if  it  be  prompt  and  energetic, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  evil  can  not  be  prevent- 
ed without  it,  and  that  it  is  still  tempered  with 
mercy. 

Another  use  of  pain  is  remedial.  Pain  is  the 
sentinel  of  health,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  alarm 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  disease.  But 
when  disease  succeeds  in  invading  the  body,  pain 
then  becomes  useful  in  suggesting  and  carrying 
out  the  remedy.  A  dog  with  the  mange  will  eat 
nothing,  but  the  intense  thirst  causes  it  to  drink 
freely  ;  and  this  is  the  best  treatment  for  that 
complaint.  But  pain  acts  as  a  curative  agent, 
by  insuring  rest.  Pain  was  the  first  healer  of 
wounds  and  mender  of  broken  limbs.  If  a 
savage  broke  his  leg,  the  good  surgeon  pain  stood 
over  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  compelled  him 
to  keep  the  limb  at  rest  until  the  bones  united. 
Pain  is  most  useful  to  medical  men  in  pointing 
out  the  seat  of  disease  and  the  character  of  it. 
In  fact,  so  useful  is  pain  as  a  remedial  agent, 
that  any  one,  with  the  least  glimmering  of  under- 
standing, would  rather  beg  to  be  allowed  the 
continuance  of  its  benefits  than  to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  retributive  use  of  pain  is  manifest  when- 
ever any  person  wilfully  breaks  an  organic  law. 
The  affliction  of  pain,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  benevolent  and  just ;  for  the  object  of  it  is 
only  to  bring  the  individual  back  to  obedience 
for  his  own  welfare.    Bishop  Butler  says  : — 
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u  All  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we 
suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  consequence  of  our  actions,  and 
we  are  endued  by  the  author  of  our  nature  with 
capacities  of  foreseeing  these  consequences. 
By  prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most 
part,  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet*; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  by  rashness,  un- 
governed  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even  negligence, 
make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  we  please." 


COLORING  MATTER  OF  FLOWERS. 

Some  interesting  researches  on  vegetable 
coloring  matters  have  lately  been  concluded  by 
M.  Filhol,  of  Paris.  He  has  extracted  the 
coloring  matter  from  white  flowers,  and  finds  it 
to  possess  the  following  qualities : — It  is  a  clear 
yellow  solid,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  furnishes  very  beautiful  lake  colors  with 
metallic  oxydes,  and  can  be  used  for  painting 
and  dyeing  fabrics  of  a  bright  and  very  durable 
yellow.  It  has  been  named  xanthogene.  The 
colors  of  red  and  blue  flowers  are  found  to  be 
due  to  a  similar  proximate  principle,  which  will 
be  blue  in  flowers  with  a  neutral  juice,  and  red 
or  rose  colored  in  those  where  the  juice  is  acid. 
The  name  of  this  coloring  matter  is  cyanine,  a 
solid,  uncrystallizable  body,  soluble  in  water,  and 
capable  of  being  applied  to  many  uses  iu  paint- 
ing. In  yellow  flowers  two  distinct  coloring 
substances  have  been  found,  named  respectively 
xanthine  and  xanthene.  Another  body,  named 
crocoxanthine,  is  also  met  with  in  all  the  species 
of  the  genus  Crocus.  It  is  a  solid,  uncrystalliz- 
able body,  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  color, 
which  is  neither  altered  by  acids  nor  alkalies;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether;  it  produces,  with  some  metallic  oxydes, 
beautiful  lake  colors;  and  can  be  fixed  upon 
fabrics,  where  its  tinctorial  power  is  remarkable. 
M.  Filhol,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  gives  some  valuable  hints  on  the 
preservation  of  fresh  flowers.  We  may  preserve 
many  flowers  for  a  long  time  in  a  fresh  state  by 
enclosing  them  in  sealed  tubes.  At  the  end  of 
some  days  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  confined  in 
the  tubes  will  have  disappeared,  and  will  have 
become  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  If  we  intro- 
duce into  the  tubes  a  little  quicklime  it  removes 
from  the  flowers  some  of  their  humidity,  which 
facilitates  their  preservation.    Lime  also  takes 


up  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  flower  thus  be- 
comes placed  in  pure  nitrogen.  All  flowers  are 
not  preserved  alike  by  this  process ;  yellow 
flowers  are  those  which  are  altered  the  least. 


ATMOSPHERIC  FERTILIZERS. 

M.  Barral,  of  Paris,  has  lately  made  the  dis- 
covery that  rain  water  contains  minute  quantities 
of  phosphorus.  He  believes  that  it  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  phosphorated  hydro- 
gen, which  escapes  from  decaying  animal  sub- 
stances. As  phosphorus  is  necessary  to  the 
fertility  of  soils,  we  have  in  this  discovery  a  key 
which  unlocks  the  secret  of  "  summer  fallowed  " 
land  becoming  fertile.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
were  accustomed  to  allow  the  land  to  rest  with- 
out cultivation  every  few  years.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  from  com- 
parative barrenness  by'  cropping,  to  renewed 
fertility.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  ammonia 
also  exists  in  rain  water,  and  this  is  held  to  be 
the  chief  of  fertilizing  agents.  Any  worn-out 
lands  may  be  restored  to  fertility  by  allowing 
them  seasons  for  repose,  in  the  manner  that 
Moses  provided  for  the  perpetual  fertility  of  the 
land  of  Israel. 


INFLUENCE  OF  BOOKS  ON  CHARACTER. 

Benjamin  Franklin  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters that  when  he  was  a  boy,  a  little  book  fell 
into  his  hands,  entitled,  Essays  to  do  Good,  by 
Cotton  Mather.  It  was  tattered  and  torn,  and 
several  leaves  were  missing.  "  But  the  remain- 
der," he  says,  "  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking 
as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through 
life,  for  I  have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the 
character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  any  other  kind 
of  reputation ;  and  if  I  have  been  a  useful  citi- 
zen, the  public  owes  all  the  advantages  of  it  to 
the  little  book." 

Jeremy  Bentham  mentions  that  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  and  studies  was  directed  for  life  by 
a  single  phrase  that  caught  his  eye  at  the  end  of 
a  pamphlet :  "  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number."  There  are  single  sentences  in  the 
New  Testament  that  have  awakened  to  spiritual 
life  tens  of  thousands  of  dormant  souls.  In 
things  of  less  moment  reading  has  a  wondrous 
power.  George  Law,  a  boy  on  his  father's  farm, 
met  an  old  unknown  book,  which  told  the  story 
of  a  farmer's  son  who  went  away  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, and  came  home,  after  many  years'  absence, 
a  rich  man.  From  that  moment  George  became 
uneasy,  left  home,  lived  over  again  the  life  he 
had  read  of,  returned  a  millionaire,  and  paid  all 
his  father's  debts.  Robinson  Crusoe  has  sent 
to  sea  more  sailors  than  the  press-gang.  The 
story  about  little  George  Washington  telling  the 
truth  about  the  hatchet  and  the  plum-tree  has 
made  many  a  truth-teller.    The  whole  body  of 
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pastoral  fiction  came  from  Addison's  sketches  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in  the  Spectator.  But 
illustrations  are  numberless.  Tremble  ye  who 
write,  and  ye  who  publish  writing.  A  pamph- 
let has  precipitated  a  revolution.  A  paragraph 
quenches  or  kindles  the  celestial  sparks  in  a 
human  soul — in  myriads  of  souls. —  The  World. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

TRUST  IN  GOD. 

"  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever.11 — Psalm 
cxxv.  1. 

0  thou  that  trusteth  in  thy  strength, 

Turn,  turn  unto  the  Lord — 
Turn  from  the  ways  of  wicked  men — 

0,  trust  not  in  the  sword  ; 
The  sword,  that  fell  destroyer, 

That  hath  its  thousands  slain, 
But  still  with  all  its  Victories  won 

Restores  not  peace  again. 

Peace  is  a  boon  from  gracious  Heaven, 

Only  the  righteous  know — 
The  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 

They  bear  where'er  they  go  ; 
And  they  who  act  beneath  its  power, 

How  great  shall  be  their  joy, 
For  the  Lord  of  Hosts  he  leadeth  them, 

And  is  mighty  to  destroy. 

He  breaketh  down  the  bulwarks, 

All  the  strongholds  of  sin — 
His  peaceful  followers  armed  with  Truth 

A  glorious  victory  win  : 
The  passions  of  the  heart  subdued, 

Engaged  in  Virtue's  cause, 
The  soul  asserts  supremacy 

Of  Heaven's  eternal  laws. 

Peace  is  the  Christian's  diadem — 

The  faithful  ones  of  earth, 
Through  trial  and  through  suffering  oft 

Have  realized  its  worth  ; 
For  this  they  labored  to  maintain, 

Whatever  might  betide, 
Those  truths  for  which  in  every  age 

Have  Christian  martyrs  died. 

Turn,  then,  with  faith  unwavering, 

Turn  thou  unto  the  Lord, 
That  peace  in  Him  then  mayst  thou  find 

.  Naught  else  can  e'er  afford  : 
Thy  mental  eye,  illum'd  by  Truth, 

Will  in  the  distance  see 
The  glorious  city  of  the  saints 

From  earthly  thraldom  free. 

And  freed  from  earth  and  earthly  power, 

Made  pure  by  love  divine, 
Thy  soul  will  seek  the  Christian's  hope, 

That  hope  will  then  be  thine ; 
Then  shalt  thou  with  unfaltering  trust 

In  Him,  who  life  hath  given, 
Arise,  triumphantly  to  join 

The  angelic  host  in  Heaven. 
W.  C.  1861.  J. 


Believe  not  each  accusive  tongue, 
As  some  weak  people  do, 

But  ever  hope  that  story  wrong 
Which  ought  not  to  be  true. 


THE  BOWER  OF  CONTENT, 

OR  THE  VOICE  AMONG  THE  LEAVES. 

In  a  forest  nook  was  a  pleasant  glade, 

Where  mingled  alternately  sunshine  and  shade, 

Which  lights  and  shadows  together  would  throw, 

With  their  varying  tints,  on  the  turf  below; 

A  velvet  carpet  of  richest  hue, 

Be-sprinkled  with  many  a  fiow'ret  too ; 

Whilst  clambering  vines  of  choice  perfume, 

Had  decked  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  bloom, 

And  when  mild  zephyrs  the  leaflets  shook, 

Their  voices  kept  time  with  the  murmuring  brook, 

That  meanderiug  over  its  pebbly  bed 

A  refreshing  coolness  around  it  spread. 

An  elysian  spot  was  that  sylvan  dell, 

And  the  birds  of  the  forest  loved  it  well. 

The  feathered  songsters  were  always  there, 

Flitting  about  in  the  balmy  air  ; 

Busy  in  making  and  lining  their  nests, 

Tending  their  young  with  anxious  breasts  ; 

Treading  the  turf  with  dainty  feet, 

Plucking  the  berries  so  lusciously  sweet, 

Chirping  and  warbling  all  the  day  long, 

Filling  the  air  with  the  voice  of  song. 

A  fair  child  came  to  the  grove  one  day  ; 

Wearied  at  last  with  his  romping  play, 

He  flung  himself  down  by  the  rivulet's  brink, 

And  stooped,  of  its  crystal  tide  to  drink  ; 

A  bird  perched  near,  on  a  quivering  spray, 

Trilled  forth  just  then,  a  melodious  lay  ; 

Another  took  up  the  dulcet  note, 

That  swelled  so  clear  from  his  tiny  throat, 

And  a  band  of  songsters  responded  in  glee, 

As  giving  vent  to  their  ecstacy. 

"  How  happy  you  are,"  said  the  boy  at  last, 

When  the  thrilling  notes  from  the  air  had  passed. 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  always  so, 
For  I  very  often  am  sad  I  know. 
Tell,  pretty  birdie,  tell  to  me, 
What  is  it  makes  you  so  happy  and  free  ?" 
Then  a  voice  rose  up  from  the  leafy  dell, 
Clear  and  sweet  on  his  ear  it  fell, 

"  Wilt  thou  but  be  pure,  in  thy  thoughts,  acts  and  words, 

Thou,  too,  may'st  be  happy  and  free  as  the  birds." 

He  eagerly  roused,  and  looked  around, 

Whence  did  it  come  that  answering  sound  ? 

"  Ah !  now  I  know,  'twas  conscience  within, 

For  my  mother  has  said  it  will  reprove  all  sin. 

Well  little  monitor,  I'll  obey, 

My  life  shall  be  pure  from  this  very  day." 

And  up  he  sprang  from  the  green  sward  then, 

And  bounded  away  for  the  open  plain. 

'T  was  so  for  a  while  that  the  lesson  learned, 

Was  not  forgotten,  nor  idly  spurned. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  his  path  was  found, 

Where  evil  associates  flocked  around; 

Alas  !  he  could  not  withstand  their  call; 

He  hastened  on,  and  he  joined  in  all 

Their  wanton  pleasures,  which  could  impart 

No  ray  of  peace  to  his  aching  heart, 

Till,  in  his  wanderings  he  chanced  to  roam 

Back  again,  to  his  childhood's  home  ; 

And  instinct  led  him  to  seek  the  bower 

He  had  loved  so  well  in  his  childhood's  hour. 

Again  he  lay  on  the  mossy  bank, 

Again  of  the  crystal  stream  he  drank ; 

And  again  the  birds,  with  their  notes  of  glee, 

Filled  all  the  air  with  rich  melody. 

"  There  is  happiness  here,"  the  young  man  said, 

"  Which  of  late  so  far  from  my  path  has  strayed  ; 

And  by  its  effects,  I  must  conclude, 

'Tis  unlike  the  meteor  I've  pursued, 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when  my  heart  was  gay, 
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Tn  the  early  morn  of  this  passing  day  ; 

But  alas  !  why  should  I  recall  it  now  ?" 

And  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fevered  brow. 

Then  the  voice  rose  up  he  had  heard  of  old, 

And  again  the  self-same  lessons  told  : 

"  Wilt  thou  but  be  pure  in  thy  thoughts,  acts  and  words, 

Thou,  too,  may'st  be  happy  and  free  as  the  birds." 

"  I  have  heard  that  before,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  ; 

"  It  speaks  to  my  heart  of  days  gone  by, 

My  neglected  monitor,  welcome  sprite, 

Returned  at  last  to  instruct  aright. 

I'll  come  at  thy  bidding,  thy  voice  I'll  hear," 

But  hark !  what  music  salutes  his  ear  ? 

His  gay  companions  are  passing  bj  ; 

He  wavers,  then  joins  in  their  revelry  ; 

To  drown  in  the  wine  cup,  remembrance  strong 

Of  the  peaceful  grove  and  the  warning  song. 

But  though  his  endeavors  could  not  save 

From  the  calls  an  awakened  conscience  gave, 

Still  years  passed  on  in  this  sinful  way, 

Till  his  limbs  grew  weak,  and  his  locks  were  gray. 

'T  was  then  he  awoke,  the  daylight  dawned, 

And  he  saw  the  gulf  which  benpath  him  yawned. 

'Twas  then  he  resolved,  with  an  earnest  heart, 

From  all  the  allurements  of  vice  to  part, 

To  waste  no  longer  a  single  day, 

But  to  turn  at  once,  from  these  haunts  away. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  approached  the  glade, 

Where  in  youth  so  oft  had  his  footsteps  strayed, 

For  he  felt  that  for  him  there  was  now  no  rest, 

That  peace  had  fled  from  his  aching  breast; 

The  rivulet's  murmur  seemed  to  say — 

With  faults  unatoned,  thou  art  passing  away; 

And  he  longed  once  more  for  the  cheering  voice, 

Which  had  bid  him  be  pure,  that  he  might  rejoice, 

Yet  feared  to  ask,  lest  he'd  read  his  fate 

In  the  mournful  answer,  too  late,  too  late ! 

But  the  grove  looked  lovelier  still  than  before, 

And  he  htard  the  songs  he  had  heard  of  yore. 

'T  was  the  balmy  close  of  a  summer's  day, 

And  the  robin  carolled  his  evening  lay; 

The  linnet  and  thrush,  with  dulcet  voice, 

Took  up  the  chorus,  rejoice  !  rejoice ! 

An  anthem  of  love,  thanksgiving  and  praise, 

The  hopes  of  the  wanderer's  heart  to  raise ; 

And  his  eyes  o'erflowed,  as  in  accents  weak, 

He  cried,  11 1  pray  thee,  sweet  spirit,  speak, 

Are  there  yet  some  means  which  I  may  employ, 

To  bring  to  my  bosom  this  secret  joy?" 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then,  low,  yet  clear, 

Sweetly  it  fell  on  his  listening  ear — 

"  Wilt  thou  but  be  pure  in  thy  thoughts,  acts  and  words, 

Thou  yet  may'st  be  happy,  yea,  free  as  the  birds." 

"  And  must  the  answer  be  always  this  ? 

Is  there  no  other  way  to  ensure  such  bliss  ?" 

"  None  other;  all  selfish  will  must  cease, 

If  thou  would'st  attain  to  rest  and  peace." 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  an  earnest  prayer 

For  faith  and  strength  was  offered  there  ; 

A  contrite  heart  was  the  incense  sweet, 

He  now  could  lay  at  his  Master's  feet. 


Years  have  passed,  but  his  eye  beams  bright, 

With  the  holy  calm  of  the  "inner  light;" 

Though  trials  may  cross  his  pathway  now, 

Though  clouds  may  surround,  and  storms  may  blow, 

He  walks  in  peace,  his  declining  day 

Is  brightened  by  Truth's  refulgent  ray  : 

He  has  found  his  path,  he  has  proved  the  words, 

And  his  heart  is  peaceful  now  as  the  birds. 

He  who  thinks  he  can  do  without  others  is 
mistaken  ;  he  who  thinks  others  cannot  do  with- 
out him  is  still  more  mistaken. 


From  the  Independent. 
THE  RUSSIAN  EMANCIPATION. 

History  will  find  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  emancipating  the 
serfs  in  his  dominions,  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  which  the  XlXth  century  has 
given  to  the  world.  The  establishment  of  serf- 
dom in  Russia  was  originally  an  act  of  Imperial 
prerogative.  The  Russian  theory  of  govern- 
ment concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  Czar  the 
absolution  of  an  Oriental  autocrat,  and  that  pro- 
prietorship in  the  soil  and  its  adherents  which 
Western  feudalism  gave  to  the  manor  lord.  The 
early  Czar,  like  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph's  time, 
was  the  absolute  dictator  in  government,  and  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  soil.  By  degrees  the 
practice  of  rewarding  favorites  by  gifts  of  land, 
created  an  aristocracy  of  land-owners  who  held 
the  peasantry  as  serfs.  The  measures  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  raise  a  powerful  middle-class,  main- 
ly of  government  officials,  to  counterbalance  the 
growing  and  ambitious  aristocracy,  tended  upon 
the  whole  to  depress  the  peasantry,  notwith- 
standing some  specific  decrees  for  their  ameliora- 
tion. 

Succeeding  monarchs,  partly  from  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  religion,  and  partly  from  mo- 
tives of  state  policy,  have  sought  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  measure  of  par- 
tial or  conditional  emancipation,  or  by  restrictions 
upon  the  power  of  the  master.  The  serfs  in 
Russia  were  originally  adscripti  glebse-ihey  went 
with  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  alienated  from 
it.  But  the  rapacity  of  individual  land-owners,and 
the  corrupting  tendency  of  any  system  of  slavery, 
however  qualified,  led  to  manifold  abuses  of  this 
relation,  which  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
Government.  The  first  Alexander  prohibited 
the  public  sale  of  serfs,  and  the  separation  of  any 
either  from  their  own  families  or  from  the  soil 
upon  which  they  were  born.  Many  of  the  crown 
serfs  were  converted  into  a  free  peasantry,  or 
were  secured  in  certain  personal  rights.  Nicholas 
was  inclined  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
serfs,  and  even  to  favor  their  emancipation  ;  but 
the  wars  of  his  reign,  and  his  passion  for  milita- 
ry organization,  hindered  the  development  of 
such  schemes.  < 

Alexander  II.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  early 
resolved  to  signalize  his  reign  by  perfecting  and 
consolidating  the  occasional  and  imperfect 
schemes  of  his  predecessors  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs.  The  serfdom  of  the  crown- 
peasants  was  already  so  far  mitigated  that  their 
enfranchisement  was  comparatively  eaay.  But 
the  twenty-two  millions  of  serfs  held  by  private 
land  owners  could  only  be  emancipated  by  some 
comprehensive  scheme  that  should  gain  the 
moral  support  of  the  proprietors  themselves. 
Having  declared  his  intention  to  bring  about 
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the  universal  liberation  of  the  serfs,  he  appoint- 
ed commissions  of  the  land-owners  themselves  to 
report  upon  the  most  feasible  mode  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  result  of  these  inquiries  is  embodied 
in  the  final  manifesto  or  emancipatory  act  of 
March  3d.  A  few  paragraphs  from  this  remarka- 
ble document  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  Empe- 
ror in  this  work,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.  He  bases  his  action  upon  motives 
of  piety,  of  humanity,  of  patriotism,  and  of  filial 
veneration  for  his  predecessors  : 

"  Called  by  Divine  Providence  and  by  the 
sacred  right  of  inheritance  to  the  throne  of  our 
ancestors,  we  took  a  vow  in  our  innermost  heart 
so  to  respond  to  the  mission  which  is  intrusted 
to  us  as  to  surround  with  our  affection  and  our  Im- 
perial solicitude  all  our  faithful  subjects  of  every 
rank  and  of  every  condition,  from  the  warrior  who 
nobly  bears  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
to  the  humble  artisan  devoted  to  the  works  of 
industry ;  from  the  official  in  the  career  of  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  the  laborer  whose 
plow  furrows  the  soil. 

"In  considering  the  various  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  which  the  state  is  composed,  we  came  to 
the  conviction  that  the  legislation  of  the  empire, 
having  wisely  provided  for  the  organization  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  and  having  defined 
with  precision  their  obligations,  their  rights, 
and  their  privileges,  has  not  attained  the  same 
degree  of  efficiency  as  regards  the  peasants  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  (krepostvye,)  thus  designated 
because,  either  from  ancient  laws  or  from  cus- 
tom, they  have  been  hereditarily  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors,  on  whom  it  was  in- 
cumbent at  the  time  to  provide  for  their  welfare." 

These  are  remarkable  words  to  proceed  from 
one  clothed  with  absolute  power  by  a  supposed 
"  divine  right." 

"  We  thus  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
work  of  a  serious  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  was  a  sacred  inheritance  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  ancestors — a  mission  which,  in  the 
course  of  events,  Divine  Providence  called  upon 
us  to  fulfil. 

u  We  have  commenced  this  work  by  an  ex- 
pression of  our  Imperial  confidence  toward  the 
nobility  of  Russia,  which  has  given  us  so  many 
proofs  of  its  devotion  to  the  throne,  and  of  its 
constant  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

"  It  is  to  the  nobles  themselves,  conformable 
to  their  own  wishes,  that  we  have  reserved  the 
task  of  drawing  up  the  propositions  for  the  new 
organization  of  the  peasants — propositions  which 
make  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  limit  their 
rights  over  the  peasants,  and  to  accept  the  onus 
of  a  reform  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  some  material  losses.  Our  confidence 
has  not  been  deceived.  We  have  seen  the  no- 
bles assembled  in  committees  in  the  districts, 
through  the  medium  of  their  confidential  agents, 


making  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  rights  as 
regards  the  personal  servitude  of  the  peasants. 
These  committees,  after  having  collected  the 
necessary  data,  have  formulated  their  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  new  organization  of  the 
peasants  attached  to  the  soil  (Jtrepostnye)  in 
their  relation  with  the  proprietors." 

The  reports  thus  carefully  formulated  by  the 
district  committees,  were  then  submitted  to  the 
head  commission  for  revision,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Council  of  the  Empire.  The  results  of  all 
these  counsels  and  comparisons,  is  the  following 
scheme : 

"  In  virtue  of  the  new  dispositions  above  men- 
tioned, the  peasants  attached  to  the  soil  (attaches 
a  la  glebe)  will  be  invested  within  a  term  fixed 
by  the  law  with  all  the  rights  of  free  cultivators. 

"  The  proprietors  retaining  their  rights  of 
property  on  all  the  land  belonging  to  them, 
grant  to  the  peasants  for  a  fixed  regulated  rental 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  close,  (enclos;)  and, 
moreover,  to  assure  their  livelihood  and  to  guar- 
antee the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  toward 
the  Government,  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is 
fixed  by  the  said  dispositions,  as  well  as  other 
rural  appurtenances,  (ougodie.) 

"  But  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  territorial  al- 
lotments, the  peasants  are  obliged,  in  return,  to 
acquit  the  rentals  fixed  by  the  same  dispositions 
to  the  profit  of  the  proprietors.  In  this  state, 
which  must  be  a  transitory  one,  the  peasants 
shall  be  designated  as  < temporarily  bound'  (tern- 
porairement  obliges.) 

"  At  the  same  time  they  are  granted  the  right 
of  purchasing  their  close,  {enclos,)  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors,  they  may  acquire  in 
full  property  the  arable  lands  and  other  appur- 
tenances which  are  allotted  to  them  as  a  perma- 
nent holding,  (jouissance.)  By  the  acquisition 
in  full  property  of  the  quantity  of  land  fixed,  the 
peasants  are  free  from  their  obligations  toward 
the  proprietors  of  lands  thus  purchased,  and  they 
enter  definitively  into  the  condition  of  free 
peasants — landholders,  (paysans  libres — proprie- 
taires.) 

"  By  a  special  disposition  concerning  the  do- 
mestics {gens  de  la  domesticite — dvorovye)  a  trans- 
itory state  is  fixed  for  them  adapted  to  their  oc- 
cupations and  the  exigencies  of  their  position. 
On  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  two  years,  dating 
from  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  these  dispo- 
sitions, they  shall  receive  their  full  enfranchise- 
ment and  some  temporary  immunities." 

This  is  in  some  points  analogous  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  of  gradual  emancipation  at 
first  proposed  for  the  British  West  Indies.  The 
plan  is  to  give  the  proprietors  time  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  to  secure 
to  them  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  hitherto  com- 
pulsory labor  of  their  serfs,  and  to  hold  before 
the  serfs  the  highest  motives  to  industry  and 
good  order.    Various  officers  and  courts  are  in- 
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stituted  to  see  that  the  scheme  of  emancipation 
is  fairly  administered.  The  Emperor  appeals  to 
the  proprietors  to  be  faithful  on  their  part  in  this 
sacred  work,  and  closes  with  a  truly  wise  and 
noble  address  to  the  peasantry  :  . 

"  And  now  we  hope  with  confidence  that  the 
freed  serfs,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  future 
which  is  opened  before  them,  will  appreciate 
and  recognize  the  considerable  sacrifices  which 
the  nobility  have  made  on  their  behalf.  They 
will  understand  that  the  blessings  of  an  existence 
supported  upon  the  base  of  guaranteed  property, 
as  well  as  a  greater  liberty  in  the  administration 
of  their  goods,  entails  upon  them,  with  new  duties 
toward  society  and  themselves,  the  obligation  of 
justifying  the  protecting  designs  of  the  law  by  a 
loyal  and  judicious  use  of  the  rights  which  are 
}  now  accorded  to  them.  For  if  men  do  not  labor 
'  themselves  to  insure  their  own  well-being  under 
the  shield  of  the  laws,  the  best  of  those  laws 
cannot  guarantee  it  to  them. 

"  It  is  only  by  assiduous  labor,  a  rational  em- 
ployment of  their  strength  and  their  resources, 
a  strict  economy,  and,  above  all,  by  an  honest 
life,  a  life  constantly  inspired  by  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  they  can  arrive  at  prosperity,  and 
insure  its  development. 

"  And  now,  pious  and  faithful  people,  make 
upon  your  foreheads  the  sacred  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  join  your  prayers  to  ours  to  call  down  the 
blessings  of  the  Most  High  upon  your  first  free 
labors,  the  sure  pledge  of  your  personal  well-being, 
and  of  the  public  prosperity. " 


MORNING  BATH. 

There  are  few  persons  who  would  not  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  following  procedure, 
winter  and  summer  : — -Wash  the  hands  first  in 
a  small  amount  of  water  with  soap ;  for  if  but 
little  is  used,  a  teacupful,  it  is  warmed  by  the 
hands,  and  thus  becomes  more  cleansing,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  preparing  warm  water;  then 
rinse  them  well }  afterwards  wash  the  face  in  a 
large  basin  of  cold  water  just  drawn  or  brought 
into  the  room,  for  all  cold  water  becomes  filthy 
in  an  hour  or  two  if  kept  standing  in  a  sleeping 
or  sitting  apartment.  After  the  face  has  been 
washed  plentifully,  throw  the  water  up  to  the 
elbows,  then  a  little  higher  at  every  dash  with 
the  hand,  until  the  arms,  neck,  throat,  behind 
the  ears,  arm-pits,  and  upper  portion  of  the 
chest  have  been  deluged  with  water ;  next  (ex- 
cepting women  with  long  hair)  wash  the  whole 
scalp  abundantly,  rubbing  the  water  into  and 
about  the  roots  of  the  hair  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  then  wipe  with  a  towel,  absorbing  as 
much  of  the  dampness  from  the  hair  as  possible 
with  an  extra  dry  cloth,  and  dress,  leaving  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  to  the  last,  so  as  to  give 
it  an  opportunity  of  drying  somewhat;  for  if  it 
is  wringing  wet,  it  will  not  dress  well  and  besides 
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will  keep  the  head  cold  by  its  evaporation.  In 
dressing  the  hair  after  such  a  washing  of  the 
head,  the  comb  should  be  passed  through  it  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  so  as  to  make  no  strain  on 
the  roots,  nor  break  any  hair  in  disengaging  the 
tangles.  The  hair  thus  dressed  in  the  morning 
will  remain  so  the  whole  day,  or,  if  not,  can  be 
easily  re-dressed  with  the  advantage  of  perfect 
cleanliness,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  filthy 
practice  of  using  hair  oils. — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


Every  one  understands  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  Camphene,  Burning  Fluid,  Rosin 
Oil,  and  kindred  illuminating  fluids  ;  and  if  people 
use  them,  they  do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  consequences  which  may  follow.  We  are 
not  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature  were 
wrong  in  refusing  to  prohibit  thtir  sale  for  such 
purposes.  But,  with  Kerosene  Oil,  the  case  is 
different.  The  oil,  in  its  pure  state,  is  free  from 
explosive,  or  dangerous  properties,  and,  affording 
at  the  same  time  a  superior  light,  it  is  much 
sought  after.  Unscrupulous  dealers  have  there- 
fore been  tempted  to  adulterate  it  with  fusil  oil, 
camphene,  and  other  substances  of  a  cheaper 
kind,  tne  product  being  a  highly  dangerous  com- 
pound, exploding  without  warning,  and  scattering 
liquid  fire  all  around.  Several  cases,  as  our 
columns  will  testify,  have  recently  occurred,  in 
which  those  who  had  been  victims  of  the  cupidity 
of  these  venders  of  adulterated  Kerosene,  have 
lost  their  lives,  while  others  have  been  horribly 
burned,  and  will  carry  upon  their  features  through 
life  the  terrible  traces  of  fire. — JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


ITEMS. 

Selected  from  the  Scientific  American. 

Steam  Fire  Engines, — There  are  no  less  than  twen- 
tv-three  eteam  fire  engines  in  use  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  there  are  five  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing such  fire  extinguishers,  one  of  which  (Neaffie 
&  Levy)  has  biilt  twenty-seven  for  companies  in  other 
cities. 

Portable  Sun  Dial. — A  portable  sundial,  recently 
patented  in  Berlin  consists  of  a  hollow  metallic  hemis- 
phere, representing  in  its  shape  the  visible  firmament. 
By  means  <  f  a  pendulum  and  a  sort  of  meridian  circle, 
it  may  be  so  placed  at  any  moment,  in  the  snnshine, 
as  to  indicate  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  day. 

Condensed  Air. — The  condensed  air  of  a  crowded 
room  gives  a  deposit,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  days,  forms  a  solid,  thick,  glutinous  mass,  having 
a  strong  odor  of  animal  matter.  If  examined  by  a 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change. 
First  of  all,  it  is  converted  into  a  vegetable  growth, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  production  of  multitudes 
of  animalcula ;  a  decisive  proof  that  it  must  contain 
organic  matter,  otherwise  it  could  not  nourish  organic 
beings. 

Simple  Microscope. — A  simple  microscope  may  be 
made  out  of  a  common  pill  box  for  a  few  cents.  Take 
out  the  bottom  and  put  in  a  piece  of  window  gliss  ; 
then  paint  the  inside  black,  and  make  a  small  eye- 
hole in  the  lid.    In  this  hole  place  a  single  drop  of 
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warm  Canadian  balsam,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  This 
drop  of  the  transparent  resin  assumes,  when  cooling, 
the  proper  form  of  a  glass  lens,  with  considerable 
magnifying  power. 

Acclimation  Society. — In  France,  the  Acclimation 
Society  offers  a  medal  worth  $200  for  the  complete 
domestication  of  the  kiang — a  valuable  beast  of  bur- 
den, of  great  swiftness,  which  belongs  to  Thibet.  The 
same  medal  for  the  domestication  of  a  large  species  of 
the  kangaroo — but  whether  to  be  ridden,  driven  or 
eaten,  it  does  not  say;  six  specimens  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  second  generation,  bred  by  the 
winner;  $400  is  offered  for  the  introduction  and  do- 
mestication of  the  African  ostrich,  and  the  Austra- 
lian emu,  to  be  hatched  in  the  same  way  as  barnyard 
fowls,  and  of  the  second  generation. 

Lace-Wood  Tree. — There  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  of  the  Medical  College,  Mobile, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  lace-wood  tree.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  it  is  in  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  bark,  which 
is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  From  this  bark 
has  been  dissected  more  than  twenty  coats  of  appa- 
rently real  crape  or  lace — most  of  them  large  enough 
to  serve  as  a  small  handkerchief.  It  can  we  washed 
and  ironed  like  ordinary  muslin.  The  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  very  rare. 

Lighthouses. — Along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  United 
States  have  223  lighthouses,  exhibiting  369  lights, 
and  42  light-boats,  with  55  lights,  making  a*total  of 
365  stations  and  421  lights.  The  whole  number  of 
stations  466,  number  of  lights,  539. 

Iodide  op  Starch. — M.  Duroy,  of  Paris,  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  new  neutral  colorless  iodide  of  starch. 
When  iodine  and  starch  are  mixed  together  they  form 
an  iodide  of  starch  of  a  blue  color.  Iodine  has  there- 
fore been  considered  a  chemical  test  for  the  presence 
of  starch  in  any  substance.  By  bringing  a  starch 
iodide  into  contact  with  yeast,  it  is  deprived  of  its 
blue  color,  and  becomes  sweet,  gummy,  and  very  so- 
luble in  water. 

Australia. — The  entire  continent  of  Australia  has 
been  recently  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  white  men. 
This  was  accomplished  by  J.  Macdonald  Stewart,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  two  attendants. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
light  salts  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  a  5  62  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $5  87  for  extra;  $6  25 
a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  $6  75  a  7  25  for  fancy 
lots.  Very  little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal. 
The  former  is  selling  at  3  50.  The  latter  is  selling  at 
$2  87  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  steady  but  scarce. 
Sales  of  Penna.  red  at  $1  33  a  1  35,  afloat.  White  is 
scarce  and  ranges  from  $1  43  to  1  60.  Rye  is  sell- 
ing at  66  cents.  Corn— Sales  of  prime  yellow  at  63c. 
afloat,  and  62  in  store.  Oats  are  steady,  wi  hout 
sales,  at  32  a  33  cents  for  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware.   Nothing  doing  in  Barley  or  Barley  Malt. 

Cloverseed  is  now  out  of  season.  Last  sales  of 
prime  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges 
from  $2  50  to  2  62.  Flaxseed  is  steady  at  $1  40  a  1  50. 


LETTERS  OF  ELIAS  HICKS,  just  published.  Price 
one  dollar,  sent  by  mail  for  one  dollar  and  six 
3  cts.  postage  stamps.  T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

No.  5  South  Fifth  St. 
5th  mo.  4— 3t.  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  DRY  GOODS. 

FULL  assortments  of  Dress  Goods, 
Spring  and  Summer  Shawls, 
Neat  and  small  figured  Fabrics, 
Men's  and  Boy's  wear  for  Summer. 

SHARPLESS,  BROTHERS, 

Cor.  Chestnut  and  8th  Sts. 

5th  mo.  18 — 1  mo. 


QPECIAL  NOTICE.— On  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  depression  in  trade,  I 
am  determined  to  close  out  my  stock  of  Dress  Goods, 
below  the  cost  of  importation.  Friends  will  do  well 
to  examine  it,  as  they  will  find  many  goods  much  be- 
low their  real  value.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  lots: — 

200  Shetland  Shawls  from  $1  to  $5,  cost  double. 

10  Pieces  op  Olive  Brown  Mohairs  at  65c.  cost  75  to 
import.  These  are  splendid  goods,  the  usual  retail  price 
being  87J. 

20  Pieces  of  small  plaid  mozeambiques  at  18|,  usual 
price  37 1;  besides  all  kinds  of  Plain  Goods  adapted  for 
Friends. 

My  stock  is  large  and  well  assorted,  and  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  every  thing  in  Friends' 
line. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES,  702  Arch  Street,  Phila. 
5th  mo.  6th  1861.— 6t. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drurt,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able iu  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


I TRENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
1    Hats,  Frerch  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  ruo.  6th,  ly. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS. — In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  FrieDds,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  brinch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  band,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

HaviDg  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  pleat-e  th?m. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  S'reet,  below  Arch.  No.  41, 
East  side. 

g^,Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  J  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 


VOL  XVIII. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  25,  1861. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

The  general  meeting  at  Uwchlan  on  the  day 
following  was  also  large,  and  measurably  attended 
with  the  ownings  of  truth,  under  the  influence 
of  which,  admonition  of  counsel  flowed  freely  to 
the  youth,  the  Divine  witness  in  several  of  whom 
was  reached,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  praised, 
who  is  for  ever  worthy. 

In  these  large  meetings,  as  on  all  other  such 
occasions,  it  is  necessary  in  order  for  a  proper 
qualification  to  minister  to  the  people,  humbly 
to  wait  to  know  the  inward  life,  and  baptizing 
virtue  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  all  in  all,  without  whose  help  we  can  never 
do  his  work  to  his  praise,  but  instead  of  gather- 
ing the  flock,  we  shall  minister  to  their  scatter- 
ing from  the  true  place  of  feeding.  After  being 
at  the  Preparative  Meeting  at  East  Cain,  and  a 
meeting  at  Uwchlan,  we  returned  home  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord,  who  had  mercifully  supported 
us  in  this  small  journey,  both  of  us  being  weakly 
and  indisposed  in  health. 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1767,  I  attended  our 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  which  held  a 
week,  all  the  sittings  whereof,  both  for  worship 
and  discipline,  were,  through  the  overshadowing 
of  Divine  favor,  instructive  to  the  humble 
waiters  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Truth,  particular- 
ly, against  the  unjust  and  unrighteous  practice 
of  slave  keeping,  greatly  prevailed  ;  and  Friends 
were  fully  cautioned  against  bequeathing  by  will, 
as  slaves  to  their  posterity,  the  poor  negroes, 


their  fellow  creatures,  it  being  an  unlawful  act 
in  the  sight  of  the  great  and  righteous  parent  of 
all  mankind.  This  meeting  concluded  with  a 
degree  of  awe  and  reverence,  under  the  sweeten- 
ing influence  of  the  Father's  love.  I  returned 
home  to  our  general  meeting  at  Nottingham, 
which  was  held  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of 
the  Tenth  month. 

After  which,  having  a  strong  desire  to  attend 
the  General  Meeting  at  Cecil,  in  Maryland,  I 
sat  out  in  company  with  several  other  friends, 
and  reached  the  first  sitting  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  small  and  dull ;  the  public  meeting 
next  day  was  very  large  and  attended  with  some 
satisfaction )  those  of  other  societies  who  were 
there  were  mostly  pretty  quiet.  At  the  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  the  want  of  solid  elders 
being  evident,  the  consideration  thereof  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  observe 
the  directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  choose 
well  qualified  solid  Friends  for  that  weighty 
station. 

The  meeting  for  public  worship  was  again 
large,  being  attended  by  many  of  other  societies, 
and  my  brother  Wm.  Brown  was  largely  opened 
in  doctrine,  to  the  edification  of  the  auditory ; 
after  which  I  had  a  short  testimony  tending  to 
close  the  foregoing.   In  the  meeting  for  disci- 
pline I  had  occasion  to  lament  that  there  were 
too  few  who  feelingly  understood  the  weight  of 
such  meetings,  or  were  clean-handed  to  move 
therein,  either  to  their  own  profit  or  the  help  of 
their  brethren  j  yet  there  are  a  few  who  seem 
to  be  under  a  preparation  for  the  work,  and  I 
hope  will  grow  in  their  gifts.    On  Third  day 
morning  business  began  again,  and  ended  full 
as  well  as  I  expected.    I  thought  the  Lord  was 
mercifully  pleased  to  open  considerable  instruc- 
tion to  such  among  them,  who  had  ears  to  hear 
and  hearts  disposed  to  receive  it.    The  meet- 
ing for  worship  held  that  afternoon  was  not  so 
large  as  on  the  other  two  days;  the  service 
thereof  lay  weightily  on  me,  and  I  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  relieve  my  mind  towards  the 
people,  in  opening  to  them  the  nature  and 
ground  of  spiritual  worship  and  true  prayer,  also 
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the  true  call  and  qualification  for  gospel  ministry, 
declaring  what  it  was  to  live  of  the  gospel,  in 
opposition  to  a  forced  maintenance;  truth  fa- 
vored and  the  people  were  solid,  several  being 
much  reached  ;  the  meeting  ending  to  satisfac- 
tion, with  a  sense  of  humble  thanksgiving  in 
many  hearts  to  the  Lord,  whose  mercies  through 
Christ  Jesus  are  to  his  people  yea  and  amen  for 
ever. 

His  wife  being  under  many  years  affliction 
with  a  cancer  on  her  head,  which  was  now  so 
greatly  increased  as  to  require  his  daily  affec- 
tionate attendance,  confined  him  mostly  at  home 
until  after  her  decease,  which  was  in  the  Seventh 
month,  1770  ;  she  was  a  steady,  exemplary 
Friend,  concerning  whom  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Nottingham  gave  the  following  testimony  : 

"  Our  friend  Margaret  Churchman  was  born 
(of  believing  parents,  William  and  Esther  Brown, 
who  lived  at  Chichester  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
in  Pennsylvania,)  the  thirteenth  of  the  First 
month,  1706-7;  her  father  removing  with  his 
family  into  Maryland  near  Susquehanna,  died 
before  she  was  ten  years  old.  In  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age,  she  entered  into  a  marriage 
state  with  John  Churchman  of  Nottingham,  and 
being  religiously  inclined  from  her  childhood, 
became  a  diligent  seeker  after  that  bread  which 
nourishes  the  inward  man,  and  thereby  grew  in 
religion,  and  about  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her 
age,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  put  her  forth  in  the 
ministry,  in  which  she  was  frequently  exercised 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  churches 
where  she  visited,  in  this  and  the  Southern 
provinces,  being  delivered  in  a  degree  of  life 
and  gospel  sweetness  in  pertinent  expressions, 
free  from  unbecoming  gestures;  she  was  an 
example  in  plainness,  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings,  and  an  humble  waiter  therein,  ser- 
viceable in  meetings  of  business,  having  a  good 
sense  of  discipline,  with  a  becoming  zeal  to  sup- 
port the  testimony  of  Truth  in  its  various 
branches,  and  useful  in  the  weighty  service  of 
visiting  families. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  for  many 
years  afflicted  with  a  cancer  on  her  head,  which 
she  bore  with  remarkable  patience,  resignation 
and  innocent  cheerfulness,  attending  meetings 
to  the  admiration  of  many  who  knew  her  disease, 
which,  notwithstanding  various  applications,  so 
increased  that  she  became  too  weak  to  attend 
meetings  some  time  before  her  decease,  yet  she 
retained  her  love  to  truth  and  Friends  to  the  last, 
and  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  being  a 
minister  about  thirty  years,  she  departed  this 
life  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1770,  and  was  buried  on  the  thirtieth,  in  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  East  Nottingham,  attended  by 
many  friends  and  neighbors,  at  which  time  we 
had  a  solid  satisfactory  meeting. 
Given  forth  by  our  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  East 


Nottingham,  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1771,  and  signed  on  behalf  thereof,  by 

Samuel  England,  )  C]  ,  „ 
Eebecca  Trimble,  ) 

Having  an  inclination  to  attend  Chester  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  also  some  meetings  within  the 
verge  thereof ;  with  the  concurrence  of  Friends, 
I  sat  out  on  the  first  of  the  Second  month,  1771, 
attended  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  next 
day,  in  which  the  love  of  our  merciful  Father 
was  measurably  felt,  to  the  comfort  of  the  humble 
in  heart,  and  on  first  day  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
next  had  a  meeting  in  the  house  of  Richard 
Downing  at  Milltown,  with  people  of  various 
sorts ;  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  assist  with  wisdom 
and  ability,  in  measure,  to  divide  his  word  in 
reproof,  counsel,  admonition  and  caution,  to  the 
praise  of  his  own  name.  On  Third  day  at  Pike- 
land,  was  a  pretty  full  meeting,  though  a  very 
cold  day,  truth  was  felt  to  be  near  us ;  a  profit- 
able opportunity  was  had  also  in  the  family  of 
the  widow  Meredith  ;  she  being  weakly  did  not 
get  out  to  their  meeting ;  next  day  had  a  cold 
ride  to  Nantmell,  where  was  a  large  full  meeting, 
and  I  believe  beneficial  to  many  present,  by  the 
tendering  goodness  of  the  blessed  Shepherd  of 
spiritual  Israel,  the  crook  of  whose  heavenly  love 
is  still  stretched  forth  to  his  sheep,  who  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  true  fold  of  rest  and 
safe  feeding  place ;  his  own  works  praise  him. 
Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  day  following 
was  a  laborious  season,  yet  through  Divine  favor 
made  comfortable  to  the  weary  travellers,  who 
bad  to  rejoice  together  in  a  participation  of  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  therein  to  worship  his 
name  who  is  worthy  for  ever.  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting  was  also  laborious;  when  former  ex- 
perience is  fed  upon,  or  the  love  or  honor  of  the 
world  and  fleshly  ease  takes  place,  a  spirit  grows 
up  in  the  church  which  cannot  judge  for  God 
and  his  truth  ;  for  the  judgment  is  his,  in  whose 
fear  his  children  are  made  to  rejoice,  when  his 
presence  is  known,  and  his  humbling  goodness 
manifested  to  his  people.  On  first  day  I  was 
at  Middletown  meeting,  in  which  there  seemed 
to  be  a  tender  visitation  and  call  to  the  youth 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  his  love  being  measurably  witnessed 
among  us.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Chester 
held  at  Concord,  was  solid  and  edifying,  through 
the  extending  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love  to 
the  children  of  his  family ;  from  thence  I  went 
to  Wilmington,  visited  some  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  had  a  comfortable  sitting  in  the  family  of 
David  Ferris,  his  son  Benjamin  Ferris  being  ill 
in  a  consumption ;  I  also  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  which,  though  a  searching  time,  was  I 
believe  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  many, 
the  uniting  love  of  truth  being  experienced, 
rested  on  Friends  in  the  time  of  the  business; 
after  which  I  went  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  at 
Center  and  Bradford,  and  from  thence  to  our 
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Quarterly  Meeting  at  London  Grove ;  then  re- 
turned home,  having  great  peace  in  performing 
this  journey,  and  being  favored  with  ability,  felt 
a  degree  of  reverent  thankfulness  to  the  Lord, 
who  is  all  things  to  his  servants,  who  truly  abide 
in  nothingness  of  self ;  he  is  therefore  worthy  of 
all  obedience  and  honor  for  ever. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  the  Third  month,  I  left 
my  habitation  in  order  to  attend  our  general 
spring  meeting  at  Philadelphia;  in  my  way  called 
at  Wilmington,  and  was  at  the  burial  of  Benja- 
min Ferris  before  mentioned.  Our  spring  meet- 
ing was  to  me  very  comfortable,  in  a  sense  of  the 
living  presence  of  the  Holy  Head  of  the  church, 
in  which  his  true  children  were  edified,  and 
strengthened  and  mutually  comforted  one  in 
another ;  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever. 

At  this  meeting  the  brethren,  both  ministers 
and  elders,  apprehended  it  their  duty  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  to  appoint  such  who  are  willing  to 
give  up  their  names  to  attend  the  several  large 
or  general  meetings,  which  come  in  course  in 
the  ensuing  summer  before  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  which  they  are  expected  to  give  some  account 
of  the  meetings  so  attended  by  them,  and  feeling 
a  small  draught  in  my  mind  to  be  at  that  at 
Duck  Creek,  I  gave  in  my  name  to  attend  it. 

On  my  return  from  Philadelphia,  I  sat  with 
Friends  at  their  week  day  meeting  in  Wilming- 
ton, which,  through  the  continued  goodness  of 
the  Lord,  was  in  some  measure  a  profitable  sea- 
son, I  hope  to  many.  Here  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  see  the  Friends  together,  who  are  owners  of 
the  grist  mills  lately  built  at  and  near  Brandy- 
wine,  and  upon  notice  thereof,  they  met  the 
same  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Byrnes, 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discharge  my 
mind  in  an  affectionate  manner,  of  what  had 
impressed  it  towards  them,  which  they  appeared 
to  receive  in  a  degree  of  the  same  love,  and  as  I 
believe  it  came  from  the  Author  of  all  good,  who 
is  alone  worthy  of  praise,  a  blessing  may  attend 
that  opportunity  if  rightly  remembered. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DIVINE  INSPIRATION. 

Without  the  actual  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace  we  can  neither  do,  nor  will,  nor  think 
any  good;  but  we  continually  stifle  the  inspira- 
tion. God  never  ceases  to  speak,  but  the  noise 
of  the  creatures  without,  and  of  our  passions 
within,  deafens  us,  and  hinders  us  from  hearing 
;him. — Fenelon. 


Pain  itself  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It 
nay  be  violent  and  frequent,  but  it  is  seldom 
DOth  violent  and  long  continued  ;  and  its  pauses 
ind  intermissions  become  positive  pleasures.  It 
aas  the  power  of  shedding  a  satisfaction  over 
intervals  of  ease,  which,  I  believe,  few  enjoy- 
ments exceed. — Paley. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TEACHING  BY  FAMILIAR  THINGS. 
NO.  II. 

In  a  former  number  attention  was  directed  to 
the  importance  of  employing  none  but  intelligent 
persons  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  little 
children.  This  opinion  was  not  intended  for  the 
discouragement  of  any,  but  only  as  a  suggestion 
to  those  parents  whose  occupation  or  ill  health 
may  compel  them  to  transfer  to,  or  share  their 
care  with  another,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
better  educated  and  more  highly  cultivated  teach- 
ers of  our  country,  will  more  and  more  be  will- 
ing to  take  charge  of  schools  for  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

The  father  and  mother  are  the  legitimate  edu- 
cators of  their  little  children,  and  where  parents 
are  so  situated  as  to  have  much  of  their  time  at 
their  own  disposal,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
examine  the  whole  subject  of  Object  Teaching, 
and  to  see  wherein  they  can  so  apply  it  to  their 
own  powers  as  to  keep  alive  the  mental  vivacity 
of  their  little  ones,  until  it  suits  to  send  them  to 
a  good  school.  For  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  send 
a  child  to  a  school  where  the  practice  of  lesson- 
giving  without  explanation  is  adhered  to  ;  far 
better  would  it  be  to  give  the  child  a  spelling 
book,  slate  and  pencil,  and  let  him  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  them,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  parents  at  home,  even  if  they  have  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  him.  Fifteen  minutes  a 
day  given  regularly  to  a  child  would  yield  its 
fruits  in  a  few  months,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  he  could  depend  much  upon  himself.  It 
has  often  been  justly  remarked  that  children 
from  the  country,  who  have  had  "  little  school- 
ing," are  soon  in  advance  of  some  in  the  city  who 
have  been  going  to  school  regularly  for  many 
years.  The  cause  is  evident;  while  the  limbs 
and  lungs  of  the  former  were  having  free  play, 
they  were  forming  habits  of  attention  and  observ- 
ation ;  this  same  time  was  most  probably  passed 
by  the  latter  in  a  badly  ventilated  school-room, 
where  habits  of  indifference  and  inattention  were 
acquired.  The  father,  who  leads  his  little  child 
into  the  field  and  pulls  up  the  vegetating  grain 
of  wheat  or  corn,  explaining,  meanwhile,  the 
changes  it  undergoes  in  the  transformation  to  a 
plant,  arouses  imperceptibly  a  love  for  Vegetable 
Physiology  ;  and  the  mother,  who,  while  pre- 
paring rice  or  coffee  for  a  meal,  incites  in  her 
offspring  a  desire  to  know  in  what  countries  these 
articles  grow,  and  the  nature  of  their  respective 
qualities,  may  both  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sub- 
stantial" and  useful  superstructure,  while  their 
other  duties  may  not  be  in  the  least  interfered 
with.  Country  life  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
proper  development  of  little  children.  Isaac 
Taylor,  in  his  Home  Education,  says,  "  In  the 
flower  garden,  and  among  the  gay-winged  hum- 
ming tribes  that  frequent  it,  Nature  opens  her 
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school ;  we  have  but  to  lead  our  infant  charge 
thither,  and  simply  to  act  as  her  interpreters ; 
and  when  this  bright  alphabet  has  been  learned, 
it  will  be  easy  to  go  afield,  and  thence  to  mount 
higher  and  higher,  until  we  tread  the  skies,  and 
make  some  acquaintance  with  distant  worlds." 

The  vegetable  garden,  the  farm  yard,  and  the 
poultry  yard,  each  offers  much  that  will  gratify 
the  intelligence  of  the  little  child  and  call  forth 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  each  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  Nature — the  Animal,  Vegetable  and 
Mineral  kingdoms.  The  feeding  of  poultry 
always  delights  little  children ;  quite  early  in 
life  their  attention  may  be  turned  to  the  beautiful 
down  of  the  "  little  chickee/'  and  the  feathers 
of  the  older  ones,  particularly  if  the  beauties  be 
pointed  out  under  a  microscope.  The  habits  of 
the  domestic  fowl  may  be  made  a  source  of  great 
interest  and  instruction,  and  if  the  children  are 
told  to  watch  them  as  they  go  to  roost,  their 
awakened  intellect  may  lead  them  to  inquire  why 
it  is  that  the  chickens  do  not  fall  off  when  they 
go  to  sleep  and  can  exercise  no  volition  in  keep- 
ing themselves  up.  The  answer  to  this  question 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  directing  the 
attention  of  the  little  listener  to  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  every  thing  in  nature  to  its  special 
end.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Natural  Theology, 
thus  describes  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  those 
birds  which  roost  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree: 
"  The  great  length  of  the  toes  of  these  birds, 
enables  them  to  grasp  the  branch ;  yet  were  they 
supported  by  voluntary  effort  alone,  and  were 
there  no  other  provision  made,  their  grasp  would 
relax  in  sleep,  and  they  must  fall.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  they  roost  on  one  foot, 
and  maintain  a  firm  attitude.  Borelli  has  taken 
pains  to  explain  how  this  is.  The  muscle  which 
bends  the  toes  lies  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  runs  over  the  joint  which  corresponds  with 
our  knee-joint ;  from  the  fore  part,  its  tendon 
passes  to  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  over  the 
joint  equivalent  to  our  heel-bone ;  it  there  splits, 
and  extends  in  the  bottom  of  thefeet  to  the  toes. 
The  consequence  of  this  singular  course  in  the 
tendon  is,  that  when  the  mere  weight  of  the 
bird  causes  these  two  joints  to  bend  under  it, 
the  tendon  is  stretched,  or  would  be  stretched, 
were  it  not  that  its  divided  extremities  inserted 
into  the  last  bones  of  the  toes,  draw  those  toes 
so  that  th  ;y  contract,  and  grasp  the  branch  on 
which  the  bird  roosts,  without  any  effort  what- 
ever on  its  part. 

The  above  is  but  one  among  the  many  passages 
which  might  be  quoted  from  the  numerous  in- 
teresting and  scientific  works  which  may  serve 
as  text  books  for  such  as  desire  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  way  alluded  to. 

A  course  of  training  like  this,  will  not  only 
.promote  intellectual  advancement,  but  where  such 
teachings  are  made  subservient  to  high  moral 
and  religious  guidance,  the  tie  between  the 


parent  and  child  will  develop  naturally,  and  his 
principles  become  strengthened  to  meet  and 
combat  the  temptations  of  after  life.  G. 


OUR  MENTAL  POWERS  DECAY. 

Our  mental  powers  do  fade  as  the  leaf.  A  life 
of  impenitence  is  a  continual  wasting  away  of 
the  spiritual  powers  of  man.  The  intellectual 
faculties  may  often  burn  with  great  brilliancy, 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  fear  of  God,  this  very 
vigor  gives  a  beauty  like  the  hectic  flush  on  the 
cheek  of  the  consumptive,  consuming  the  vital- 
ity of  the  system,  while  exciting  the  admiration 
of  those  around.  Education  and  culture  may 
counteract,  to  some  extent,  this  decay,  but  the 
seeds  of  death  are  there ;  even  if  the  man  do  not 
waste  away  his  powers  prematurely  by  the  cor- 
roding effects  of  dissipation,  he  will  find  them 
failing  under  the  withering  blight  of  sickness, 
or  the  gathering  frosts  of  age.  And  when  we 
look  at  cases  like  the  greatest  of  English  states- 
men, William  Pitt,  a  wreck  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood ;  or  Robert  Hall,  with  his  magnificent  mind 
and  matchless  eloquence,  a  maniac  in  the  vigor 
of  his  days  j  or  Robert  Southey,  (standing  in  the 
proudest  position  among  literary  men,  with  the 
mind  that  had  charmed  nations,  sinking  into 
the  imbecility  of  a  second  childhood )  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  even  in  the  possession  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers,  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  decay ;  for  even  those  do 
fade  as  a  leaf. — PacijiQ  Expositor. 


From  Principles  of  Peace. 
PLEA  OP  NECESSITY. 

The  word  necessity,  when  applied  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  free  agents,  implies  nothing  more  than 
duty,  and  in  the  case  of  War,  it  involves  two 
considerations  :  First,  the  duty  of  preserving  our 
existence;  and  secondly,  obedience  to  moral  or 
divine  requisition. 

It  is  plain,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  these 
duties  may  seem  to  interfere,  the  former  must 
yield  to  the  latter.  For,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  the  promise  or  assurance  of  immor- 
tal felicity  to  all  who  obey  the  divine  commands, 
cuts  off  the  justification  that  would  lean  upon 
self-preservation  as  a  paramount  duty ;  and  by 
making  temporal  concerns  of  little  account 
in  the  scale,  whether  they  be  possessions,  privi- 
leges, rights,  or  the  endearments  of  kindred,  it 
enhances  the  value  of  the  eternal,  and  therefore 
exacts  unconditional  submission  to  the  divine  law. 
If  these  principles  did  not  hold,  no  man  would 
ever  have  been  a  martyr  to  the  convictions  of 
his  conscience. 

Necessity  cannot  surely  imply,  that  when  life 
appears  to  be  in  danger,  every  other  considera- 
tion is  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
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This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture;  it  is  not 
even  the  doctrine  of  heathen  philosophy. 

It  was  an  old  saying  among  those  who  were 
but  partially  enlightened  respecting  a  future 
state,  Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum  : — Let  man  do 
his  duty,  whatever  extremity  may  happen  ;  and 
it  was  consistently  held  that,  in  some  cases,  when 
pressed  by  violence,  men  ought  rather  to  surren- 
der their  lives,  than  submit  to  any  act  of  turpi- 
tude or  ignominy,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
their  existence.  So,  then,  the  preservation  of 
life  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  end 
and  object  of  rational  beings.  For  virtue  re- 
quired that  life  itself  should  be  undervalued, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  duty  and  true  , 
honor.  If  a  man  were  reduced  to  the  supposed 
necessity  of  telling  a  falsehood  to  save  his  life, 
would  he  be  justified  in  violating  the  truth  when 
he  felt  persuaded  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
to  reward  the  upright  ?  If  he  were  reduced  to 
the  supposed  necessity  of  killing  another  to  save 
himself,  would  he  be  justified  in  breaking  the 
Christian  injunction,  "not  to  resist  evil,"  when 
he  entertained  a  religious  confidence  that  mercy 
would  hereafter  be  extended  to  all  that  show 
mercy  ? 

But  it  might  happen,  as  it  often  has  happen- 
ed, that  the  necessity  of  violent  resistance  might 
not  to  be  real,  and  that,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
alarm,  by  some  unforeseen  incident,  life  might 
be  preserved  with  honor.  How  lamentable,  then, 
must  be  the  reflection  to  a  Christian,  that,  by 
yielding  to  revenge,  he  had  cut  off  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  who,  by  a  little 
kindness  and  persuasion  from  an  enemy,  might 
have  been  made  a  friend,  and  who,  by  means  of 
salutary  discipline,  might  have  been  turned  from 
a  course  of  wickedness  to  a  state  of  acceptance 
with  his  Maker ! 

The  argument  which  supports  the  necessity 
of  force  being  opposed  to  force,  assumes  that, 
nations  or  individuals  being  threatened,  and  life, 
or  liberty,  or  property,  being  in  consequence  en- 
dangered, arms  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  protection ;  therefore,  that 
those  who  meditate  or  offer  violence,  are  to  be 
resisted  with  violence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and, 
if  possible,  put  to  death. 

Now,  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  danger,  supposing  the  plea  to  be 
admitted  ?  Is  he  who  is  impelled  by  fear  or 
anger  ?  or  the  sensitive  politician  who  weaves 
his  web  at  every  court,  and  is  tremblingly  alive 
to  each  of  its  vibrations  ?  or  is  the  weaker  state, 
when  threatened  by  the  stronger,  the  more  com- 
petent judge  ? 

There  is  no  one,  surely,  more  unfit  for  judging 
dispassionately  of  what  is  right  to  be  done  in 
cases  of  imminent  peril,  than  the  fearful.  Fear 
pictures  imaginary  dangers.  It  excludes  all  re- 
liance upon  Providence.  It  therefore  moves  the 
mind  from  the  settled  resting-place  of  fortitude, 


in  which  it  is  best  prepared  to  meet  and  to  over- 
come danger  by  moral  intrepidity.  Hence  fear 
ought  not  to  govern  a  rational  being  in  the  midst 
of  peril,  either  as  a  motive  or  a  guide.  What  has 
the  man  of  integrity  to  fear  ? 

With  respect  to  the  quick  and  headlong  im- 
pulse of  anger,  he  that  seeks  to  attain  any  ra- 
tional end,  while  under  its  influence,  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  calm,  "  puts  to  sea  in  the  violence 
of  a  storm."  As  the  instinctive  principles  which 
comprehend  the  appetites  and  desires  must  be 
restrained,  so  nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
moral  and  intellectual  beings  are  not  to  suffer  the 
animal  principle  of  resentment  to  hurry  them, 
indiscriminately,  and  without  deliberation,  into 
action. 

If  it  be  said  that,  in  well-disciplined  armies, 
the  impulse  is  neither  that  of  fear  nor  anger,  but 
that  of  military  duty,  and  therefore  to  them 
these  strictures  do  not  apply  ;  we  admit  the  ob- 
jection so.  far  as  it  refers  to  armies  as  instru- 
ments. But  the  case  is  widely  different  with 
those  who  make  use  of  them.  The  soldier,  being 
reduced,  by  a  voluntary  act,  to  the  state  of 
passive  obedience,  makes  a  conscience  of  sub- 
mitting his  will  in  every  thing  to  that  of  his 
superior  ;  whether  he  be  commanded  to  shoot  his 
fellow-soldier,  or  to  destroy  his  enemy  and  burn 
his  habitation,  or  to  seize  the  property  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  expose  his  own  life  to  certain 
destruction ;  and  if  he  conscientiously  believes 
this  duty  to  be  paramount,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
condemn  him.  We  have  not  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  light  in  the  minds  of  men,  but 
with  the  light  of  Scripture — the  clear  and  ex- 
plicit commands  of  Christ.  When  it  can  be 
proved  from  these,  that  a  man  may  resist  evil, 
may  pursue  his  revenge  with  the  sword,  may  hate 
his  enemy  and  take  away  his  life,  then  we  will 
give  up  the  argument.  But  we  think  there 
would  be  more  honesty  in  avowing  that  the  yoke 
of  Christian  discipline  is  too  hard  for  us  to  bear, 
than  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  duty  of  for- 
bearance with  revenge,  the  love  of  our  enemies 
with  their  destruction,  and  the  peaceful  charac- 
ter with  the  warlike. 

The  Christian  law  has  respect  to  the  highest 
degree  of  human  excellence ;  it  admits  no  in- 
ferior standard  of  virtue ;  it  will  have  men  to  be 
Christians  in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  does  not 
insist  upon  precise  conformity  in  some,  allow 
partial  conformity  in  others,  merely  because  the 
latter  choose  a  path  for  themselves  not  quite  so 
straight.  There  is  but  one  pattern  of  excellence 
proposed  to  all  for  imitation.  All  may  fall  short 
in  degree;  but  no  man  is  allowed  to  content 
himself  with  a  relaxed  discipline,  or  to  fix  any 
in  ferior  rule.  If  so,  the  rule  might  vary  in  every 
community ;  and  at  last  the  conqueror  might  be 
esteemed  more  noble  than  the  martyr;  and  the 
warlike  Mahomet  be  set  up  as  a  more  worthy  ex- 
ample for  men  to  follow  than  the  peaceful  Messiah. 
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Whatever  allowance,  therefore,  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  hired  soldier,  to  those  at  the 
helm  of  Christian  states,  as  lawgivers  and  coun- 
sellors, who  send  him  upon  his  commission,  and 
give  the  impulse  to  his  movements,  the  same  in- 
dulgence cannot,  upon  Christian  principles,  be 
extended.  Whether  these  may  call  it  honor  or 
national  independence,  for  which  they  have  re- 
course to  arms,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
real  motives  for  organizing  armies  arise  from  fear, 
jealousy,  or  resentment. 

Now.  these  are  motives  which  ought  not  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  much  less  to 
influence  his  conduct.  With  respect,  indeed,  to 
resentment,  it  would  be  more  creditable,  at  least 
to  humanity,  that  men  should  go  forward  to  the 
work  of  death  under  this  animal  influence, — be- 
cause brute  passion  extinguishes  for  the  time 
what  is  generous  and  amiable, — than  under  the 
factitious  and  delusive  influence  of  any  other 
principle  which  has  acquired  a  specious  name 
among  men, and  which  seems  to  permit  the  growth 
of  good  and  evil  together, — one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kinds  of  union,  because  they  are  then 
so  apt  to  be  confounded, — such  as  honor,  glory, 
and  love  of  country.  Human  nature,  the  more 
it  is  refined  and  enlightened,  the  more  it  ought  to 
possess  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  the 
less  of  a  thirst  for  blood.  True  honor,  true  glory, 
true  love  of  country,  if  the  terms  were  rightly 
understood,  would  effectually  restrain  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  nation,  who  knew  their  real 
interests,  from  engaging  in  conflicts  that  must 
tend  unavoidably  to  demoralize  their  country- 
men, to  waste  their  strength  and  resources,  and 
to  subject  themselves  to  reprisals  from  their  en- 
emies. But  honor,  glory,  and  love  of  country, 
by  means  of  capricious  and  false  associations, 
which  artfully  cover  a  deformity  that  could  not 
be  endured  if  the  vail  were  removed,  have  long 
been  prostituted  to  ends  alike  derogatory  to  rea- 
son, and  abhorrent  from  the  meek  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  way,  be 
supposed  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
If  military  glory  could  have  this  effect,  the  world 
ought  to  be  used  as  a  great  arena,  on  which  con- 
tending armies  should  be  perpetually  struggling  for 
the  support  and  exercise  of  the  military  virtues; 
and  not  be  (as  Christians  profess  it  should  be)  a 
theatre  for  the  display  of  benevolence,  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  the  propagation  of  truth, 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  universal  spread  of  peace  and  righ- 
teousness. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  presumed  necessity,  which 
have  been  urged  politicians,  for  embroiling  two 
nations  in  war,  are  almost  calculated  to  excite  a 
smile — if  it  were  possible  to  excite  a  smile  on 
such  a  subject.  The  reasons  have  been  so  puerile, 
and  the  causes  of  difference  so  easy  to  have  been 
removed  by  a  little  mutual  concession,  that  it  is 
marvellous  that  any  stress  should  have  been  laid 


on  such  pretended  justifications;  for  these  are 
seen  by  the  dispassionate  observers  at  a  distance, 
in  their  true  light,  as  unworthy  of  the  least  con- 
sideration, in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  true 
national  glory.  The  sensitive  jealousy  of  politi- 
cians towards  rival  nations  is  always  rankling  as 
in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  To  them, 
"  trifles  light  as  air"  are  strong  confirmations  of 
intended  coolness  and  hostility.  They  raise  the 
phantom,  and  they  pursue  it.  Hence  a  political 
necessity  for  war  has  been  urged,  on  account  of 
an  obsolete  claim  of  some  insignificant  portion  of 
territory,  or  an  alleged  insult  offered  to  a  flag  or 
an  ambassador,  or  a  breach  of  some  state 
punctilio,  or  the  exclusive  monoply  of  somearti- 
cle  of  commerce,  or  some  private  pique  between 
rulers  or  ministers,  or  the  fancied  undue  prepon- 
derance in  the  scale  of  balanced  power,  or  some 
other  of  the  many  bubbles  blown  by  secret  ambi- 
tion, and  constantly  floating  in  the  fluctuating 
element  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  It  is  manifest 
that  every  one  of  these  causes  could  really  have 
no  more  to  do  with  necessity  than  the  appearance 
of  a  comet;  which,  in  times  of  superstition,  it 
was  imagined,  did  exert  some  necessary  influ- 
ence in  producing  war. 

—  "  The  comet  from  its  flaming  hair 

Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war." 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  V. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

Geologists  have  classified  all  rocks,  and  have 
arranged  them  into  what  is  called  a  geological 
column,  and  they  assert  that  they  are  always 
found,  with  few  exceptions,  in  regular  order. 
The  lower  primary  first,  then  the  upper  primary, 
then  the  lower  secondary,  and  so  on,  up  to  the 
surface  strata.  There  is,  however,  another  class 
of  rocks  that  seems  to  have  no  particular  place 
in  the  column,  but  is  found  occasionally  amongst 
all.  These  are  trappe,  basalt  and  horneblend. 
They  are  called  intrusive  rocks.  Granite 
is  considered  the  lowest  rock  in  the  series, 
and  is  believed  to  be  below  all  others,  yet  it  is 
found  occasionally  as  an  intrusive  rock,  as  if  it 
had  been  injected  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  thus 
spread  over  other  primitive  strata  found  usually 
above  it.  It  is  not  pretended  that  every  variety 
of  rock  named  in  the  column  is  found  as  there 
named,  but  that,  wherever  they  are  found,  they  are 
in  that  position.  For  instance,  the  upper  primary 
are  never  found  below  the  lower  primary ;  the 
upper  secondary  never  below  the  lower  second- 
ary, and  so  on.  Many  of  the  strata  may  be 
wanting,  but  the  order  is  still  observed.  The 
coal  fields  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  rest  on  the 
granite,  the  intermediate  strata  being  absent.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important  to  the  miner, 
as  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  uselessly 
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expended  in  digging  for  coal  and  other  minerals 
in  strata  where  such  minerals  do  not  exist,  and 
where  an  experienced  eye  would  at  once  know 
that  appearances  were  deceptive. 

Trappe  rock  is  found  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  secondary  formation  on  the  Potomac 
river;  it  is  hard,  dark  gray  rock,  somewhat 
resembling  granite  in  appearance,  but  is  not 
granular.  On  decomposition,  it  yields  a  brown- 
ish colored  clay,  without  sand,  and  quite  tena- 
cious of  water ;  hence  the  soil  is  better  for  grass 
than  grain,  but  not  very  good  for  either.  This 
soil  is  not  porous  enough  to  allow  the  water  to 
descend;  hence,  in  wet  weather  in  winter  the 
surface  presents  a  semi-fluid  appearance,  and 
thus  freezing  and  thawing  greatly  injures  winter 
grain,  while  in  dry  weather  the  opposite  extreme 
is  presented,  and  it  then  suffers  much  from 
drouth. 

In  many  places  this  rock  is  on  the  surface ; 
while  in  other  places,  it  is  found  a  little  distance 
below.  In  the  latter  case  the  shale  of  this  forma- 
tion is  very  much  altered  and  changed,  as  if  it 
had  been  subjected  to  great  heat.  It  is  some- 
times nearly  black,  at  others  of  a  light  yellowish 
tinge,  and  very  hard  and  difficult  to  decompose; 
and  in  such  places  the  soil  is  often  but  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  producing  a  stunted  growth  of 
timber  or  other  vegetation.  Again,  in  some  places 
there  is  some  iron  in  this  rock,  and  there  this  soil 
has  more  of  a  reddish  tinge  and  is  better,  the 
oxydation  of  the  iron  giving  the  color  and  render- 
ing the  soil  more  porous.  Both  iron  and  copper 
ore  have  been  found  in  this  trappe  formation ; 
the  latter  was  worked  some  years  ago  by  a  com- 
pany from  New  York,  it  was  said  to  profit ;  but,  in 
following  the  vein  of  ore,  they  came  to  a  fault, 
as  it  is  termed  by  miners,  and,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  a  continuation  of  the  vein,  they 
abandoned  it.  There  are  indications  of  copper 
in  other  places  than  where  this  vein  was  open- 
ed, but  as  mineralogy  is  little  studied  here,  no 
other  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the 
metal. 

This  trappe  rock  being  without  stratification 
and  very  hard,  makes  an  excellent  building 
material,  where  large  stones  are  needed ;  hence 
it  is  valuable  for  bridges,  culverts,  &c,  in  rail- 
way improvements. 

The  word  trappe  is  the  Sweden  name  for 
stair,  and  as  this  rock  often  has  offsets  or  step- 
like appearances  on  the  surface,  the  name  was 
given  to  this  variety;  it  is  found  in  other  forma- 
tions as  well  as  the  secondary.  The  red  shale 
of  this  formation  does  not  make  the  best  of 
soils,  while,  with  proper  cultivation,  it  yields 
fair  crops ;  it  is  rather  too  compact  below,  and 
cannot  let  the  surface  water  descend  freely, 
hence  underdraining  would  benefit  this  soil. 
Where  sandstone  abounds,  there  the  soil  is  bet- 
ter; but  where  the  conglomerate  limestone  is 
found,  is  the  best  soil  in  this  valley. 


Immediately  west  of  this  secondary  forma- 
tion the  Catoctin  Mountain  commences,  contain- 
ing other  members  of  the  primordial  group  of 
rocks.  The  first  is  a  thin  layer  of  mica  slate, 
resting  against  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain. 
This  rock  is  composed  of  quartz  and  mica;  and 
where  the  mica  predominates  it  makes  excellent 
flagging  stones,  having  regular  seams  in  the 
rock  that  allow  of  its  being  split  into  layers, 
sometimes  quite  thin  and  with  smooth  surfaces. 
Where  the  quartz  predominates  it  passes  into 
quartz  rock.  The  decomposition  of  this  rock 
makes  a  thin  soil,  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  chestnut  and  pine  timber  than  oak.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  observable  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is,  that  the  direction  of  every  variety 
of  rock  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  our 
mountains.  The  Catoctin  Mountain  is  a  branch 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  system  of  mountains,  separat- 
ing from  the  main  ridge  about  the  southern  line 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  ridge  is  the  largest 
range  of  mountains  in  the  United  States,  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  running  from  New  England  to 
Georgia.  The  same  general  features,  geologi- 
cally considered,  are  met  with  in  crossing  this 
range  throughout  its  whole  length.  On  the  east 
the  different  ranges  contain  valleys  of  excellent 
land,  with  but  little  limestone,  mostly  made  up 
of  other  varieties  of  the  primordial  rocks  ;  while, 
at  the  western  base  of  the  main  ridge,  com- 
mences the  great  limestone  valley,  so  noted,  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  throughout  many 
of  tfte  States. 

The  Catoctin  Mountain  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  thin  layer  of  mica  slate,  is  made  up 
of  chlorite  slate  and  epidote.  This  chlorite 
slate  appears  to  form  the  mass  of  the  mountain, 
having  the  epidote  imbedded  in  it.  This  slate 
decomposes  readily,  and  thus  forms  most  of  the 
soil  of  the  mountain  ;  while  the  epidote,  being 
harder  and  less  easy  of  decomposition,  lies  as 
rock  and  gravel  on  the  surface.  Very  little  of 
the  slate  is  met  with  on  the  surface,  except  in 
bluffs  and  precipices.  This  slate  forms  a  red- 
dish brown  clay  soil,  with  but  little  sand,  and  is 
a  substantial  soil.  These  rocks,  chemically, 
contain  lime,  potash  and  other  valuable  matters, 
that  go  to  make  a  good  soil.  This  mountain  is 
here  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  and  is  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  secondary 
formation  east  of  it.  Quartz  or  white  flint  is 
found  here  interspersed  through  these  rocks, 
though  seldom  in  large  masses.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  formations,  as  far  as  the 
Blue  Bidge,  inclusive.  This  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  intrusive  rock,  as  if  it  had  been 
injected  in  a  molten  state  into  rents  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks  in  place;  sometimes  it  seems  to 
have  filled  up  a  cavity  in  the  rock,  and  then 
often  branches  off  in  a  thin  layer,  as  if  filling 
up  a  crack  or  rent,  and  again  branching  in 
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every  direction,  seldom  following  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  rock,  but  more  generally  in  other 
directions.    It  is  nearly  pure  silex. 

Immediately  west  of  the  mountain,  and,  as  it 
were,  underlying  it,  is  a  bed  of  magnesian  rock, 
of  the  talcose  slate  variety.  This  is  the  charac- 
teristic rock  of  the  gold-bearing  series ;  not  that 
the  gold  is  in  this  rock  itself,  but  in  veins  of 
quartz  traversing  this  rock.  This  variety  passes 
through  most  of  the  States  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  and  gold  is  found  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia.  The  vein  here  is  too  small  to  expect 
any  of  the  precious  metals :  indeed,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  any  were  found,  as  such  dis- 
coveries have  the  effect  to  paralyze  agriculture, 
a  far  more  important  and  valuable  occupation. 
Our  most  valuable  mines  are  met  with  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

FKIENDS5  INTELLIGENCES 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MO.  25,  1861. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Men 
Friends. — This  body  convened  on  2d  day,  the 
13th  inst.,  and  closed  on  6th  day,  the  17th  inst, 
after  the  morning  sitting.  It  was  thought  that 
some  of  the  sessions  were  larger  than  any  that 
have  been  held  since  the  removal  to  the  new 
meeting-house.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  sit- 
ting, the  names  of  the  Representatives  were 
called.  Of  the  133  appointed  to  attend,  10  were 
absent,  for  two  of  whom  reasons  were  rendered. 
As  the  meeting  progressed,  some  of  the  absent 
Representatives  were  in  attendance.  Three  men 
Friends  were  present  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  minutes  from  their  Monthly  Meetings 
which  were  read.  Epistles  from  the  five  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  with  this  were  read, 
and  evinced  a  harmony  in  the  labors  of  our 
brethren  which  was  instructive  and  edifying. 

Second-day  afternoon.  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Treasurer's  account,  after  which 
the  Clerk  called  attention  to  a  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  Report  from  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which  asked  that  our  Discipline  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  place  women  on  an  equality 
with  men  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  Dis- 
cipline. It  was  proposed  and  united  with,  that 
women  Friends  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
considering  the  subject,  and  a  large  Committee 
was  appointed  in  both  meetings. 

Jhe  proposal  from  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  insert  in  our  Book  of  Discipline  « 


paragraph  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  deferred 
from  last  year,  was  introduced  by  the  reading 
of  the  minutes,  and  again  referred  to  a  joint 
Committee  of  men  and  women  Friends. 

On  Third  and  Fourth  days  the  meeting  was 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  the  State  of  So- 
ciety, as  embraced  in  the  answers  to  the  queries 
from  all  the  subordinate  branches )  and  as  the 
I  various  subjects  claimed  consideration,  there  was 
much  calculated  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  testimonies  and  principles  of  the  Society. 

The  minds  of  many  were  introduced  into  the 
exercise,  and  the  desire  was  felt  that  all  might 
be  incited  to  greater  faithfulness.  An  unusual 
number  of  young  men  were  in  attendance,  whose 
serious  deportment  was  a  subject  of  remark,  and 
some  of  these  participated  in  the  proceedings. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  meetings  for  Worship 
were  held  in  the  houses  occupied  by  Friends, 
and  the  south  end  of  Race  Street  meeting-house 
was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  north  end. 

Fifth-day  afternoon.  The  Committee  on  the 
Treasurer's  account  reported  a  balance  in  his 
hands  of  $198.36,  and  proposed  that  $600  be 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  was  united  with. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Representative  Committee 
for  the  last  year  were  read,. and  their  proceed- 
ings approved.  They  had  purchased  for  dis- 
tribution a  considerable  number  of  publications 
calculated  to  advance  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies, and  a  desire  was  expressed  by  a  number 
of  Friends,  that  increased  attention  should  be 
given  by  them  to  the  purchase  and  circulation 
of  such  works. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  Joint  Committee, 
on  the  subject  from  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which 
should  confer  equal  privileges  upon  women  in 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  discipline.  On 
deliberation,  the  report  was  concurred  in  by 
men  and  women's  meeting. 

A  memorial  concerning  our  deceased  friend, 
Samuel  Hackett,  prepared  by  Pilesgrove  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  approved  by  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  was  read,  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded,  and  also  published  in  the  Ex- 
tracts. 


Sixth  day  morning.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  the  proposition  from  Philadelphia  Quarter, 
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in  relation  to  marriage,  having  several  times 
met,  reported,  that  while  they  believed  some 
change  was  needed  in  our  Discipline  on  this 
subject,  no  way  opened  to  adopt  the  proposal, 
which  report  was  united  with  by  the  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Epistles  produced  an  Es- 
say, which,  on  being  read,  was  fully  united  with, 
directed  to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk,  and  forward- 
ed to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
we  are  in  correspondence. 

The  following  Minute,  embracing  some  of  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved : — 

In  entering  upon  the  business  of  our  annual 
assembly  at  this  time,  the  minds  of  many  Friends 
were  unusually  solemnized,  and,  under  the  feel- 
ing which  prevailed,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
condition  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the 
call  went  forth — "  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  encouraging  to  remember,  that  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  continues  to  be  the  guide  of  those  who 
rely  with  implicit  faith  upon  Him  who  still  leads 
his  people  into  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters.  Our  feelings  of  sympathy  were 
awakened  on  behalf  of  our  beloved  friends  who 
are  placed  in  peril  by  the  present  affecting  state 
of  things,  and  some  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
held  sweet  counsel,  have  been  prevented  from 
meeting  with  us. 

While  the  first  query  was  under  consideration, 
an  earnest  solicitude  was  felt,  that  we  might  in- 
creasingly prize  the  privileges  afforded  by  our 
religious  meetings.  When  we  thus  come  to- 
gether, and  seek  to  draw  near  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  He  will  draw  near  unto  us  ;  our  spiritual 
strength  will  be  renewed,  and  we  shall  furnish 
to  those  around  us  a  practical  evidence  of  our 
faith  in  his  overruling  Providence.  A  weight 
of  responsibility  rests  upon  us  who  regularly  at- 
tend these  meetings,  that  we  be  not  found  as 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
young  in  religious  experience,  but  that  we  be 
engaged  on  these  occasions  to  seek  for  the  aris- 
ing of  Divine  life,  without  which  all  our  preach- 
ing is  vain.  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that 
a  faithful  performance  of  our  religious  obliga- 
tions is  the  best  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
life,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  the  approval  of 
Him,  without  whose  aid  our  best  directed  efforts 
will  be  of  no  avail. 

We  were  renewedly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  up  those  under  our  care  in  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  testimonies  of 
Truth.  The  command  given  to  Israel  is  still 
applicable  to  us — uAnd  these  words  which  I 
command  thee  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 


and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up/' 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  faithful  labors 
of  religiously  concerned  parents  have  been  blessed 
to  their  offspring,  and  it  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  us 
to  seek  opportunities  of  retirement,  and  endeavor 
to  imbue  their  minds,  not  only  with  the  sacred 
truths  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  but  to  seek 
after  that  life-giving  presence  which  is  the 
ground  of  our  profession.  Especially  is  it  need- 
ful that,  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  and  with 
those  around  us,  we  should  exhibit  in  our  prac- 
tice an  illustration  of  the  Christian  character ; 
for,  without  this,  we  cannot  expect  our  precepts 
will  be  regarded. 

The  foundation  upon  which  our  Society  is 
based,  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  upon 
these  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  as  we  seek  in  humility  to 
cultivate  these  within  ourselves,  we  shall  be  led 
out  of  all  that  will  hurt  or  destroy,  and  be 
graciously  permitted  to  realize  in  our  own  ex- 
perience the  angelic  anthem, — "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 
men." 

The  example  of  our  honorable  elder,  Wm. 
Penn,  and  his  associates,  in  the  settlement  of 
this  Commonwealth,  was  presented  to  our  view 
as  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  They  sought  an 
asylum  from  the  persecutions  of  their  native 
land  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
and  trusted  only  to  Divine  power  for  protection. 

After  a  long  season  of  outward  prosperity,  it 
ma}'  be  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  our 
faith  will  again  be  severely  tried;  and  it  is  es- 
pecially necessary  that  we  should  remember  the 
exhortation,  u  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all — watch  !" 

After  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  by  the 
Clerk,  a  solemn  silence  ensued,  when  vocal  sup- 
plication was  offered  :  after  which  the  Clerk  read 
the  closing  minute,  and  Friends  separated  under 
the  feeling,  that  the  bond  of  religious  brother- 
hood had  been  strengthened. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  many,  who  were  not 
in  attendance  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
know  the  result  of  the  Conference  which  met 
by  adjournment  on  Third  day  evening,  16th 
inst.,  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  facilities 
of  education,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board- 
ing School. 

A  large  number  of  Friends  met  in  the  Race 
Street  House,  when  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
Conference  were  read,  and  also  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  within  the  limits 
of  the  different  Quarterly  Meetings  to  open  sub- 
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scriptions  towards  the  object.  Members  of  all 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  within  our  limits  re- 
ported either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  and  it  was 
found  that,  while  in  some  neighborhoods  liberal 
subscriptions  had  been  made,  the  present  state 
of  the  country  had  prevented  much  active  effort. 
Many  Friends  expressed  their  views  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  and  gave  assurances  of 
the  interest  felt  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, and  their  belief  that  the  time  would  come 
when  it  would  be  accomplished. 

A  report  from  one  of  the  meetings  expressed 
so  fully  the  views  of  the  Friends  assembled, 
that  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this  no- 
tice than  by  an  extract  from  it. 

"  Our  conferences  on  the  subject  have  evinced 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan, 
and  a  general  belief  in  its  practicability,  but 
the  time  has  proved  most  unfavorable.  The 
political  difficulties  in  which  our  country  is  un- 
happily involved  have  postponed  almost  every 
philanthropic  enterprise,  and  covered  the  future 
with  such  a  cloud  of  doubt  and  distrust,  that  we 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone  our 
efforts  to  obtain  subscriptions  until  peace  shall 
again  prevail  in  our  land,  or  until  the  present 
monetary  pressure  and  embarrassment  shall  give 
place  to  some  degree  of  returning  prosperity. 
While  a  postponement  of  this  good  work  is 
thus  forced  upon  us,  we  earnestly  desire  that 
the  concern  for  the  advancement  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education  among  us  may  be  kept 
alive,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  those  already 
enlisted  in  the  cause  may  yet  aid  in  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
in  advance  of  any  now  in  existence." 

The  Conference  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
the  Third- day  evening  of  the  week  of  our  Year- 
ly Meeting  next  year. 


Died,  At  her  residence,  in  Clark  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  11th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Sarah  Pidgeon, 
widow  of  the  late  Isaac  Pidgeon,  in  the  82d  year  of 
her  age.  She  had  been  for  many  years,  an  Elder  and 
member  of  Hopewell  Monihly  Meeting,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 


Controversy,  though  always  an  evil  in  itself,  is 
sometimes  a  necessary  evil.  To  give  up  every- 
thing worth  contending  about,  in  order  to  prevent 
hurtful  contentions,  is,  for  the  sake  of  extirpating 
noxious  weeds,  to  condemn  the  field  to  perpetual 
sterility. 


A    SHORT   ACCOUNT    OF   WOMEN'S  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

FURNISHED  BY  ONE  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends  convened  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  Race 
street  house,  and  an  unusual  feeling  of  solemnity 
pervaded  the  whole  assembly.  Though  few  were 
with  us  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  the  attend- 
ance was  large. 

As  expression  was  given  to  the  wor  ls  "  pass- 
ing away,  passing  away/'  we  were  reminded  that 
some  of  those  who  had  mingled  with  us  for  years 
have  gone  to  their  final  rest,  and  we  were  ad- 
monished to  trim  our  lamps  anew,  that  we  may 
be  alike  ready  when  the  summons  comes  to  us. 

The  Representatives,  after  their  names  were 
called,  were  requested  to  gather  the  exercises, 
and  convey,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  their  small- 
er meetings,  the  transactions  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  feeling  accompanying. 

There  was  much  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  members  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting, 
many  of  whom  were  absent  on  account  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  being  directed 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Epistle  committee,  it 
was  proposed  to  nominate  younger  persons  than 
have  usually  been  enlisted  in  the  service ;  as  it 
is  well  that  all  should  participate  in  the  general 
responsibility.  Whilst  other  denominations  re- 
cognize the  benefits  arising  from  interesting  their 
young  people  in  the  affairs  of  their  religious  or- 
ganizations, we  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  to  the  older  members  in  the  transac- 
tion of  our  business.  In  this  connection  the 
young  were  encouraged  to  look  upon  a  life  of 
dedication  as  one  of  happiness,  and  not  as  one  of 
gloom,  and  they  were  reminded  that  the  "ways 
of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  paths  of  peace." 

The  reading  of  the  Report  on  Education  and 
Libraries,  elicited  expressions  of  satisfaction  with 
the  efforts  of  that  committee,  and  a  belief  was 
expressed  that  a  blessing  had  attended  their 
labors. 

The  subject  of  Primary  Schools  being  intro- 
duced by  minute,  the  reports  from  many  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  were  read,  by  which  it  was 
shown,  that  whilst  many  children  attend  schools 
under  the  care  of  members,  there  are  a  large 
number  who  receive  instruction  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

It  is  cause  of  regret  that  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods there  are  no  schools  such  as  the  discipline 
calls  for,  and  there  are  in  others,  children  who 
have  no  school  advantages.  In  some  instances 
the  school  houses  have,  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
passed  from  the  control  of  Friends. 

The  answers  to  the  Second  query  evinced  a 
prevalence  of  love  and  unity,  and  it  was  expressed 
,  that  as  we  dwell  under  this  feeling,  we  shall  ex- 
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perience  that  state  of  child-like  dependence  so 
beautifully  exemplified  by  the  Apostle  John,  and 
have  that  love  for  one  another  which  will  cause 
all  evils  to  vanish  as  "  the  morning  cloud  and  as 
the  early  dew." 

The  responses  to  the  Third  query  were  fol- 
lowed by  encouragement  to  read  the  Scriptures 
carefully  and  with  a  prayerful  spirit,  to  avoid  all 
cavil  at  passages  not  understood,  and  to  turn 
away  from  reading  which  tends  to  enervate  the 
mind,  and  create  a  distaste  for  works  of  a  serious 
and  substantial  character. 

The  testimony  against  indulgence  in  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  as  introduced  by  the  Fourth  query, 
was  feelingly  presented,  and  we  were  cautioned 
to  avoid  their  use  at  social  entertainments :  the 
only  safety  being  in  entire  ab.>tinence. 

The  Fifth  query  elicited  much  interest  for 
those  in  straightened  circumstances,  and  all  were 
recommended  to  give  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  business  to  such  Friends  as  needed  that  kind 
of  assistance. 

The  testimony  against  oaths,  hireling  ministry, 
slavery  and  war,  were  brought  before  us  by  the 
reading  of  the  Sixth  query,  and  attention  was 
directed  to  the  following  Scripture  passages, 
which  serve  to  strengthen  our  adherence  to  them. 
"  Swear  not  at  all."  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give."  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you."  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight." 
We  were  reminded  of  our  duties  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  urged  as  wives,  mothers,  daughters 
and  sisters,  to  guard  against  participating  in  the 
excitements  around  us,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  our  brethren. 
All  were  advised  to  cherish  peaceable  sentiments, 
and  avoid  an  indulgence  in  the  war  of  words, 
from  which  emanates  the  spirit  of  war. 

In  allusion  to  the  Seventh  query,  a  Friend 
remarked  that  since  the  monetary  difficulties  in 
the  year  1857,  she  had  noticed  an  increased  care 
on  the  part  of  our  members  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  their  circumstances.  She  trusted  this 
care  might  continue.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of 
present  pecuniary  embarrassments  throughout  the 
country,  many  demands  will  be  made  upon  us, 
and  great  caution  will  be  necessary  in  our  ex- 
penditures, to  enable  all  to  be  just  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

The  reading  of  a  minute  of  last  year,  which 
revived  names  since  deceased,  called  forth  an 
exhortation  to  the  young  to  come  forward  and 
fill  their  places.  They  were  affectionately  soli- 
cited not  to  wait  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  others, 
but  to  express  their  views  as  they  arise  in  the 
life,  and  thus  bear  their  individual  testimonies, 
whilst  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently speaking  to  business,  were  cautioned  to 
give  the  younger  exercised  members  time  and 
opportunity  to  relieve  their  minds. 

In  allusion  to  the  interest  evinced  by  our 


younger  members,  in  the  attendance  of  our 
Yearly  Meetings,  a  Friend  remarked,  it  was  to 
her  a  convincing  proof,  that  if  our  Monthly 
Meetings  were  conducted  in  an  equally  lively 
manner,  they  would  not  be  so  small,  and  our 
young  members  would  be  alike  attracted  to  them. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  sisterly  love  manifested 
throughout  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  although  we  had  renewedly  to  feel  that 
we  are  only  safe  as  we  maintain  the  watch  over 
our  own  spirits.  The  reading  of  a  memorial 
closed  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  we  part- 
ed under  a  solemn  and  uniting  influence. 


THE  FORCE  OF  CUSTOM. 

"  Many  examples,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  may 
be  put  of  the  force  of  custom  both  upon  mind 
and  body and,  though  there  is  no  truth  more 
familiar,  the  enumeration  of  examples  never  fails 
to  strengthen  our  sense  of  its  importance.  Ad- 
dison dwells  upon  one  grand  feature,  that  it  ren- 
ders things  pleasant  which  at  the  commencement 
were  painful.  He  quotes  an  observation  of  Ba- 
con, that  the  palate  acquires  a  peculiar  relish  for 
liquors,  such  as  coffee  and  claret,  which  at  the  first 
taste  are  disagreeable  ;  and  the  assertion  holds  of 
a  thousand  particulars.  Numerous  hardships 
are  the  comforts  of  those  who  have  been  long 
inured  to  them.  The  Highlanders  could  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  occupy  the  tents  they 
took  from  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  at  the  end  of  a  Scot  tish  autumn  pre- 
ferred to  lie  in  the  open  air.  Even  a  short  ap- 
prenticeship produces  the  effect  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree. When  Benjamin  Frankl  n  was  employed 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  some  forts  as  a 
defence  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  he 
passed  his  nights  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  on  the 
hard  floor  of  a  hut,  and  on  his  first  return  to  civ- 
ilized life  could  scarcely  sleep  in  bed.  The  same 
sensations  were  experienced  by  Captain  Ross  and 
his  crew  when  they  were  taken  on  board  the  Isa- 
bella after  their  Polar  wanderings.  Accustomed 
to  lie  on  the  frozen  snow  or  the  bare  rock,  the 
accommodations  of  a  whaler  were  too  luxurious  for 
them,  and  Captain  Ross  was  obliged  to  exchange 
his  hammock  for  a  chair.  His  comrades,  he  says, 
could  rest  little  better  than  himself,  and  it  re- 
quired time  to  reconcile  them  to  their  primitive 
comforts.  This  beneficent  law  of  our  nature 
equalizes,  to  a  degree  beyond  what  most  persons 
imagine,  the  happiness  of  the  different  classes  of 
mankind.  The  ruder  habitations,  the  coarser  fare, 
the  bodily  toil  of  the  poor  are  not  ungrateful  to 
them,  and  it  is  only  when  they  drop  below  their 
average  condition  that  their  sufferings  commence. 
They  may,  like  richer  men,  be  troubled  by  the 
cravings  of  discontent,  but  their  senses  are  not 
afflicted  by  circumstances  which  custom  has  ren- 
dered natural.  As  it  is  with  the  body,  so  with 
the  mind.    Lord  Somers  told  Addison  that,  hav- 
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ing  been  obliged  to  search  among  old  records, 
the  task  which  at  the  outset  was  excessively  irk- 
some, became  so  exceedingly  pleasant  that  he 
preferred  it  to  reading  Virgil  or  Cicero,  although 
classical  literature  had  been  his  constant  delight. 
It  is  a  frequent  remark  that  those  who  have  risen 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  law,  conceived  in 
the  beginning  a  disgust  of  the  study.  There  is, 
indeed,  here  a  second  principle  at  work.  All 
appreciation  depends  upon  knowledge,  and  a 
minuter  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  to  the 
eye  of  ignorance  present  a  barren  and  repulsive 
prospect,  discloses  unexpected  attractions  to  the 
mind.  There  is  no  profession  which,  by  the 
combined  force  of  custom  and  its  own  inherent 
interest,  will  not  prove  agreeable  if  once  its  ele- 
ments are  mastered.  Those  who  retire  in  dis- 
gust have  rarely  applied  with  vigor  to  the  task, 
and  a  lazy  or  sullen  routine  neither  communi- 
cates knowledge,  nor  forms  habits,  unless  it  be 
the  habit  of  laziness  and  sullenness. —  Quarterly 
Review. 


AN  ENGLISH  LAVENDER  FIELD. 

"  There  is  one  sight  in  old  England  that  Hove 
beyond  measure,  and  that  is  a  lavender  field;  it 
pleases  from  its  intrinsic  beauty.  The  lovely 
color  of  its  flowers  all  the  silk  dyers  are  trying 
to  1  match,'  but  cannot  exactly  hit  on  the  shade. 
Then  its  fragrance  ! — ha  !  how  inimitable,  as  the 
sprays  wave  with  the  breeze !  It  pleases  a 
patriotic  Englishman,  simply  because  it  cannot 
be  matched  '  in  all  the  world,'  and  he  is  proud 
of  it  accordingly.  In  this  little  island,  no  less 
than  about  270  acres  of  its  precious  land  is  de- 
voted to  lavender  farming.  Each  acre  yields  say 
6,200  pounds  of  flowers.  Every  hundred  pounds 
of  flowers  give  up,  by  distillation,  about  one 
pound  of  the  otto  of  lavender  ;  and  thus  we  learn 
that  there  is  an  average  production  of  7,000 
pounds  of  lavender  otto  annually.  It  requires 
six  ounces  of  this  to  make  a  gallon  of  lavender 
water,  so  that  Britannia  and  her  children — you 
know  their  names,  Jamaica,  Canada,  Australia — 
together  with  a  few  visitors,  America,  Germany 
and  Russia,  use  and  take  home  with  them  the 
enormous  quantity  of  17,000  gallons  of  this  fa- 
vorite spirit.  The  lavender  farms  in  England 
are  situated  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitchin 
ki  Hertfordshire.  At  Mr.  Perks's  farm,  of  the 
latter  place,  the  lavender,  when  in  blossom,  is 


resorted  to  by  all  the  bees  for  miles  around.  The 
sound  of  their  hum  in  such  vast  numbers  is 
quite  enchanting ;  nor  do  the  butterflies  neglect 
to  visit  so  luxurious  a  feast,  the  taste  of  which 
appears  to  be  particularly  grateful  to  them.  The 
bees'  love  for  the  lavender  is  so  excessive,  that 
at  the  harvest  time,  as  the  sprays  fall  before  the 
sickle  and  are  tied  up  into  sheaves,  they  will 
follow  it,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  into  the 
iling  still ! — Piesse. 


MAKE  HOME  BRIGHT  AND  PLEASANT. 

More  than  budding  showy  mansions, 

More  than  dress  and  fine  array, 
More  than  domes  or  lofty  steeples, 

More  than  station,  power  and  sway — 
Make  your  home  both  neat  and  tasteful, 

Bright  and  pleasant,  always  fair, 
Where  each  heart  shall  rest  contented, 

Grateful  for  each  beauty  there. 

More  than  lofty  swelling  titles, 

More  than  fashion's  luring  glare, 
More  than  Mammon's  gilded  honors, 

More  than  thoughts  can  well  compare — 
See  that  home  is  made  attractive 

By  surroundings  pure  and  bright ; 
Trees,  arranged  with  taste  and  order, 

Flowers,  with  all  their  sweet  delight. 

Seek  to  make  your  home  most  lovely — 

Let  it  be  a  smiling  spot, 
"Where,  in  sweet  contentment  resting, 

Gare  and  sorrow  are  forgot. 
Where  the  flowers  and  trees  are  waving, 

Birds  will  sing  their  sweetest  song  ; 
Where  the  purest  thoughts  will  linger, 

Confidence  and  love  belong. 

There  each  heart  will  rest  contented, 

Seldom  wishing  far  to  roam, 
Or,  if  roaming,  still  will  cherish 

Mem'ries  of  that  pleasant  home. 
Such  a  home  makes  man  the  better; 

Pure  and  lasting  its  control ; 
Home,  with  pure  and  bright  surroundings, 

Leaves  its  impress  on  the  soul. 


HEAD  AND  HEART.— AN  UNDECIDED  DISPUTE 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

Said  Head  to  Heart,  "  You  lead  me  wrong, 
The  pulse  of  passion  beats  too  strong. 
You  are  the  dupe  of  tears  and  sighs, 
You  take  the  Judgment  by  surprise ; 

You  melt  at  every  sorrowing  tale, 
Let  Feeling  over  Will  prevail; 
And  still  by  impulse  led  astray, 
You  draw  me  from  the  prudent  way. 

When  I  would  walk  a  steady  pace, 
Impetuous,  you  would  run  a  race, 
And  ere  a  doubtful  case  I've  tried, 
You've  prompted  Pity  to  decide. 

By  bounds  of  Reason  unconfined, 
No  space  your  sympathies  can  bind  ; 
For,  wayward  as  a  petted  child, 
You  scorn  restraint,  and  wander  wild. 

I  pray  you,  Heart,  these  freaks  forbear, 
They  cause  me  shame,  they  breed  me  care, 
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And  I  am  blamed  for  going  wrong, 
And  counted  weak  that  you  are  strong." 

Said  Heart  to  Head,  "You're  cold  and  slow  ; 
You  cast  a  damp  on  Feeling's  glow ; 
You  are  like  water  on  the  fire; 
You  are  a  clog  on  my  desire. 

You  measure  Passion  by  a  rule, 
You  send  the  sympathies  to  school, 
And,  slave  to  logic  and  its  laws, 
You  weigh,  you  ponder,  and  you  pause. 

When  I  would  prompt  the  pitying  tear, 
You  purse  the  lip  and  look  severe, 
And  quick  to  doubt  and  slow  to  grieve, 
You  lecture  when  you  should  relieve. 

Oh!  it  is  galling  to  be  tied 

To  one  so  sluggish  to  decide, 

Who  chills  me  when  I  glowed  before, 

And  clings  to  earth  when  I  would  soar." 

The  silent  contest  lasted  long, 

For  both  were  right — yet  both  were  wrong. 

"  Strive,"  to  my  secret  soul  I  said, 

"  To  reconcile  the  Heart  and  Head. 

And  let  the  Heart,  too  warm  and  free, 
Too  sudden  in  its  energy, 
Pause  for  the  advice  of  cooler  Tact, 
And  learn  to  think  before  it  act. 

Let  Head,  too  prone  to  reason  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill, 
Consent  to  play  a  warmer  part, 
Led  by  the  dictates  of  the  Heart." 


DEATH-TRAPS. 

Those  who  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  their 
health  have  learned  by  experience  what  the 
unthinking  and  careless  do  not  know.  Strol- 
ling through  the  Central  Park,  I  passed  with  the 
crowd  into  a  kind  of  vault  or  cave,  which  was 
delightfully  cool  and  refreshing;  it  was  provided 
with  seats  which  were  well  filled.  The  temper- 
ature within  and  without  was  very  dissimilar, 
hence  I  remained  a  very  short  time.  On  emerg- 
ing from  this  retreat,  a  friend  at  my  side  who 
had  not  a  remembered  pain  in  twenty  years,  com- 
plained of  considerable  discomfort  in  drawing  in 
his  breath,  a  fact  and  a  lesson  of  considerable 
practical  importance,  by  which  the  multitudes 
of  merry  visitors  to  our  beautiful  Central  Park, 
during  the  coming  spring-time  and  summer,  may 
be  warned  that  in  visiting  the  cave  it  is  best  to 
tarry  but  for  a  moment  and  pass  directly  on. 

I  recently  visited  a  Mission  Chapel  in  Sixth 
avenue,  which  is  well  filled  with  children,  twice 
every  Sunday  ;  on  any  fine  day,  the  windows  will 
be  found  dropped  down,  by  which  the  cold  air 
falls  immediately  on  the  heads  of  the  little  ones. 
I  counted  twenty-six  persons  coughing  or  sneez- 
ing within  the  hour.  In  one  week  the  minister 
reported  three  deaths  from  among  the  children 
who  had  assembled  there  the  previous  Sabbath. 
On  one  occasion,  the  sexton  refused  to  close  the 
windows  at  a  gentleman's  request,  who  conse- 
quently felt  obliged  to  leave  the  church. 

Observer. 

The  remarks  of  our  thoughtful  correspondent 


remind  us  that  the  favorite  method  of  airing  the 
room  of  our  public-schools  is  to  drop  the  upper 
sash  two,  three,  or  more  inches ;  the  cold  air 
being  heavy  falls  directly  on  the  heads  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  ranged  around  the  wall;  and  they 
are  compelled  to  this  ordeal  daily.  It  is  mur- 
derous. We  knew  a  robust,  healthy  child  made 
.sick  for  a  week  by  a  single  exposure  of  the  kind; 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  being  warm  enough 
to  cause  the  little  thing  to  remark  :  "  I  was  al- 
most roasted."  It  should  be  impressed  on  the 
reader's  mind  for  a  life-time,  that  no  air  of  a  room 
or  vehicle,  however  hot  or  foul  it  may  be  by  a 
crowd  and  stove-heat,  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  the  one  hundredth  part  as  pernicious 
for  one  hour  as  draft  of  the  purest  air  from  the 
poles  for  half  that  time  on  the  occupant  who  re- 
mains still  or  is  a  little  heated.  The  very  worst 
that  can  occur  from  a  crowded  omnibus  or  city 
car,  or  from  any  stove-heated  room  or  church, 
or  other  apartment  under  any  common  occasion, 
is  a  swoon  from  which  the  person  will  recover, 
perfectly,  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  a  draft  of  cold 
air  on  a  perspiring  person  for  five  minutes,  or  on 
a  person  sitting  still  until  chilled,  has  resulted 
in  life-long  maladies,  and  in  death  within  a  week 
in  millions  of  instances.  Better  a  thousand 
times  faint  by  foul  air  and  be  as  well  in  ten 
minutes  as  ever,  as  will  certainly  be  the  case, 
than  by  a  draft  of  delicious  cool  air,  have  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  of  pleurisy,  or  some  other 
equally  dangerous  and  fatal  disease ;  for  if  these 
ailments  do  not  prove  fatal,  they  always  are  at- 
tended with  a  very  slow  recovery ;  a  recovery 
after  months  of  discomfort  oftener  than  of  weeks; 
and  sometimes  they  leave  life-long  ailments. — 
Mall's  Journal  of  Health. 


TABLE  MANNERS. 

To  meet  at  the  breakfast  table,  father,  mother, 
children,  all  ought  to  be  a  happiness  to  any  heart ; 
it  should  be  a  source  of  humble  gratitude,  and 
should  wake  up  the  warmest  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture. Shame  upon  any  one,  whether  parent  or  child, 
that  can  never  come  to  the  breakfast-table  where 
all  the  family  have  met  in  health,  except  to 
frown,  and  growl,  and  fret;  it  is  prima  facia 
evidence  of  a  mean  and  selfish  nature,  whence- 
soever  the  churl  may  have  sprung. 

Nor  is  it  less  reprehensible  to  make  such  ex- 
hibition at  the  tea-table  ;  for,  before  the  morning 
comes,  some  of  the  little  circle  may  be  stricken 
down  with  some  deadly  disease,  to  gather  around 
that  table  not  again  forever  !  Children  in  good 
health,  if  left  to  themselves  at  the  table,  become, 
after  a  few  mouthfuls,  quite  garrulous  and  noisy  ; 
but  if  within  at  all  reasonable  or  bearable  bounds, 
it  is  better  to  let  them  alone  ;  they  eat  less,  be- 
cause they  do  not  eat  so  rapidly  as  if  compelled 
to  keep  silent;  while  the  very  exhilaration  of 
spirits  quickens  the  circulation  of  the  vital  fluids, 
and  energizes  digestion  and  assimilation. 
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The  extremes  of  society  curiously  meet  in  this 
regard.  The  tables  of  the  rich  and  noblest  of 
England  are  models  of  mirth,  wit,  and  bon  hom- 
mie  ;  it  takes  hours  to  get  through  a  repast,  and 
they  live  long.  If  anybody  will  look  in  upon 
the  negroes  of  a  well  to-do  family  in  Kentucky, 
while  at  their  meals,  they  cannot  but  be  impress- 
ed with  the  perfect  abandon  of  jabber,  cachina- 
tion,  and  mirth ;  it  seems  as  if  they  could  talk 
all  day,  and  they  live  long.  It  follows,  then, 
that  at  the  family  table  all  should  meet,  and  do 
it  habitually,  to  make  a  common  interchange  of 
high-bred  courtesies,  of  warm  affections,  of  cheer- 
ing mirthfulness,  and  that  generosity  of  nature 
which  lifts  us  above  the  brutes  which  perish, 
promotive  as  these  things  are  of  good  digestions, 
high  health,  and  long  life. — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


CHINESE  FOOD. 


A  collection  of  Chinese  food  has  been  receiv- 
ed at  South  Kensington  through  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring.  The  various  articles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  been  forwarded  from  Shanghai 
through  the  British  Consul  there,  Mr.  Carne. 
This  collection  will  give  some  little  insight  into 
the  nature  of  a  Chinese  dinner,  and  afford  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  at  present  displeased 
with  English  dinners.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  a  collection  of  Chinese  wines ;  but  as  these 
must  be  tasted  to  be  judged  of,  little  can  be  said, 
from  their  appearance,  to  their  praise  or  dis- 
praise. The  wines  of  China  are  principally  made 
from  rice,  and  amongst  the  specimens  is  a  com- 
mon and  strong  wine  from  Nin-chwang — the 
port  in  Manchuria  opened  by  the  treaty  of  Tient- 
sin. Some  of  the  wines  are  perfumed  with  flow- 
ers of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  for  scenting 
the  teas.  There  is  a  small  number  of  specimens 
of  tea.  The  season  at  which  the  articles  were 
sent  prevented  a  larger  quantity  of  teas  being 
sent.  There  are  several  specimens  of  brick  tea 
from  the  province  of  Sze-chuen.  This  tea  is  not 
known  in  the  south  of  China  at  all.  There  are 
also  a  few  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  plants  used 
in  scenting  teas,  but  these  were  likewise  not  in 
season  when  the  collection  was  forwarded  to 
England.  Amongst  the  gelatinizing  subtances, 
of  which  the  Chinese  are  very  fond,  are  three 
kinds  of  sea- weed  not  unlike  our  own  Carrageen 
mos*.  The  animal  substances  of  this  group  are 
fish-maws,  trespang  or  sea-cucumbers,  b^che-de- 
mer,  and  shark's  fins.  Amongst  the  cases  con- 
taining these  substances  are  some  looking  very 
suspicious ;  but  on  a  careful  investigation  noth- 
ing in  the  form  of  either  kittens  or  puppies  have 
been  found.  A  very  supicious-looking  set  of 
legs  and  tendons  turned  out  to  be  antelope's  legs 
ready  for  making  soup.  Fourteen  varieties  of 
Chinese  cakes  constitute  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  style  of  light  confectionary  amongst  the 


Chinese.  They  are  evidently  made  with  flour, 
sugar,  and  butter,  and  are  not  unlike  many  of 
the  sweet  cakes  made  in  England.  The  pre- 
served fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  numerous. 
Of  these  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  an  almost 
infinite  variety.  They  are  abundantly  supplied 
at  the  table  at  all  their  feasts.  They  are  pre- 
served in  sugar,  salt,  or  treacle.  Many  of  these 
are  totally  unknown  in  England.  The  San-cha 
and  Yang-mei  are  described  as  very  pleasant 
and  piquant  fruits,  greatly  used  as  confectionary 
and  preserves.  They  are  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Europeans  at  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  ap- 
pear to  be  great  smokers  of  tobacco,  both  men 
and  women.  The  collection  contains,  to  the 
smoker,  a  tempting  variety  of  tobaccos.  It  looks 
as  if  more  care  was  taken  in  preparing  tobacco 
in  China  than  in  England.  It  may  turn  out 
that  tobacco  is  as  greatly  improved  by  elaborate 
preparation  as  tea.  Some  of  the  specimens  are 
marked  "  Mild,  for  Women,"  whilst  others  are 
prepared  for  smoking  through  water-pipes.  These 
speciments  are  accompanied  by  several  pipes  used 
in  smoking  both  opium  and  tobacco.  There  are 
various  miscellaneous  substances  of  more  or  less 
interest )  such  as  seeds,  dried  fruits,  preparations 
from  the  bamboo,  and  condiments  of  various 
kinds.  Amongst  these  are  specimens  of  arrow-root 
from  the  roots  of  the  water  lily, — a  hint  which 
may  not  be  entirely  lost,  in  this  country.  Those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  chopsticks  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  several  varieties  here, 
from  those  worn  in  the  belt  of  a  Mandarin,  down 
to  those  used  by  the  common  people.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  the  Food  Museum, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  developed  at 
South  Kensington.  We  may  add,  that  large 
editions  of  prepared  foods  from  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  recently  made  to 
the  Museum,  and  that  this  department  is  now  one 
of  considerable  practical  interest. — Athenaeum. 


THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 


The  Colony  of  Petitbourg,  in  France,  is  an 
establishment  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders— for  instruction  of  abandoned  children 
(boys)  who  are  found  without  any  parental  care, 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  The  boys 
are  taught  all  sorts  of  out-door  and  in-door  work, 
and  have  regular  seasons  of  recreation.  When 
any  one  commits  a  fault  requiring  grave  punish- 
ment, the  whole  of  the  boys  are  assembled,  as  a 
sort  of  council,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the 
kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  which  con- 
sists usually  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  a 
number  of  days,  and,  of  course,  no  participation 
in  the  recreations  of  the  community. 

There  are  130  boys  in  the  institution.  Now, 
here  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  discipline.  After 
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sentence  is  passed  by  the  boys  under  the  appro- 
val of  the  director,  the  question  is  then  put, 
"  Will  any  of  you  consent  to  become  the  patron 
of  this  offender,  that  is,  to  take  his  place  now 
and  suffer  in  his  room  and  stead,  while  he  goes 
free?"  And  it  rarely  happens  but  that  some 
one  is  found  ready  to  step  forward  and  consent 
to  ransom  the  offender,  by  undergoing  his  pun- 
ishment for  him — the  offender  being  in  that  case 
merely  obliged  to  act  as  porter  in  carrying  to 
his  substitute  in  the  dungeon  his  allowance  of 
bread  and  water,  during  all  the  time  of  his  cap- 
tivity. The  effect  has  been  the  breaking  of  the 
most  obdurate  hearts  of  the  boys,  by  seeing  an- 
other actually  enduring,  willingly,  what  they 
have  deserved  to  suffer. 

A  remarkable  case  occurred  lately.  A  boy, 
whose  violent  temper  and  bad  conduct  had  pro- 
cured his  expulsion  from  several  schools  in  Paris, 
and  who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  an  out- 
law and  terror  to  all  good  people,  was  received 
into  the  institution.  For  a  time  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  the  society,  and  the  occupation,  seemed 
to  have  subdued  his  temper ;  but  at  length  his 
evil  disposition  showed  itself,  by  his  drawing  a 
knife  on  a  boy  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
and  stabbing  him  in  the  breast.  The  wound  was 
severe  but  not  mortal ;  and  while  the  bleeding  boy 
was  carried  to  the  hospital,  the  rest  of  the  in- 
mates were  summoned  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
the  criminal.  They  agreed  at  once  in  a  sentence 
of  instant  expulsion,  without  hope  of  re-admis- 
sion. The  director  opposed  this,  and  showed 
them  that  such  a  course  would  lead  this  poor 
desperate  boy  to  the  scaffold  and  the  galleys. 

He  bade  them  think  of  another  punishment. 
They  fixed  upon  imprisonment  for  an  unlimited 
period.  The  usual  question  was  put,  but  no 
patron  offered  himself,  and  the  culprit  was  march- 
ed off  to  prison. 

After  some  days,  the  director  reminded  the 
boys  of  the  case,  and  on  a  repetition  of  the  call, 
"  Will  no  one  become  the  patron  of  this  unhap- 
py youth  ?"  a  voice  was  heard,  "  I  will  V  The 
astonished  boys  looked  around  and  saw  coming 
forward  the  very  youth  who  had  been  wounded, 
and  who  had  just  been  discharged  from  the  sick 
ward.  He  went  to  the  dungeon  and  took  the 
place  of  the  would-be  murderer,  (for  had  this 
boy's  physical  strength  been  equal  to  his  pas- 
sion, the  blow  must  have  been  fatal,  both  boys 
being  only  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,)  and  it 
was  only  after  the  latter  had  for  some  time  car- 
ried the  pittance  of  food  to  his  generous  patron, 
pand  seen  him,  still  pale  and  feeble  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound,  suffering  for  him  deprivation  of 
light,  and  liberty,  and  joy,  that  his  stout  heart 
gave  up,  and  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
^director,  confessing  and  bewailing,  with  bitter 
tears,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  and  express- 
ing the  resolution  to  lead  a  different  life  for  the 
time  to  come.    Such  a  fact  needs  no  comment. 


From  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine. 
UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  FOR  1860. 
NORTHERN  STATES. 

,  Population  ,  Apportionment. 

1850.  i860.  New.  Old. 

Maine-                                583,169  619,958            5  6 

New  Hampshire  317,976  326,072            3  3 

Vermont                            314,129  315,827            3  3 

Massachusetts  994,514  1,231,494  10  11 

Rhode  Island                      147,545  174,621            1  2 

Connecticut  370,792  460,670            4  4 

New  York  3,097,394  3,851,563  30  33 

Pennsylvania  2,311,786  2,916,018  23  25 

New  Jersey  489,555  676,034            5  5 

Ohio                                1,980,427  2,377,917  19  21 

Indiana                              988,416  1,350,802  11  11 

Illinois                               851,470  1,691,233  13  9 

Michigan  397,654  754,291  6  4 

Wisconsin  305,391  768,485            6  4 

Iowa                                  192.214  682,000            5  2 

Minnesota                              6,077  172.793            1  2 

Oregon                                 13,294  52,566            1  1 

California                            92,597  384,770            3  2 

Kansas   143,645            1  1 

Total  13,454,169      18,950,759  150  149 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Appor- 

,  Population  in  1850.  .tionment. 

Free.  Slave.      Total.  New. 

Delaware                          89,242  2,290        91,532  1 

Maryland  492,666  90,368      583.034  6 

Virginia  949,133  472,528    1,142,661  11 

North  Carolina  580,491  288,548      869,039  7 

South  Carolina  283,523  284,984      668,507  4 

Georgia  524,503  381,682      906,185  7 

Florida                             48,135  39,309        87,445  1 

Alabama                         428,779  342,892      771,623  6 

Mississippi                        296,648  309,878       606.526  5 

Louisiana                         272;953  244,800      517,762  4 

Arkansas                         162,797  47,100      209,897  3 

Texas  154,431  58,161       212,592  4 

Tennessee                        763,154  239,460   1,002,717  8 

Kentucky                        771,424  210,981      982,405  8 

Missouri  594,622  87,422      682,044  9 

Dist.  of  Columbia              48,000  3,687  51,687 

Total.                       6,470,50*  3,204,099  9,664,650  84 

Appor- 

.  Population  in  1860.  tionment. 

Free.  Slave.  Total.  Old 

Delaware                         110,548  1,085  112,353  1 

Maryland                         646,183  85,382  731,565  6 

Virginia  1,097,373  495,826  1,593,199  13 

North  Carolina                 679.965  328,377  1,008,342  8 

South  Carolina                 308,186  407,185  715,371  6 

Georgia                           615,336  467,400  1,082,736  8 

Florida                               81,885  63,800  145,685  1 

Alabama                         520,444  435,473  955.917  7 

Mississippi                       407,051  479  607  886,658  4 

Louisiana                         354,245  312,186  666.431  4 

Arkansas                         331,710  109,065  440,775  2 

Texas                               416,000  184,956  600,956  2 

Tennessee  859,528  287,112  1,146,640  10 

Kentucky                          920,077  225,490  1,201,214  10 

Missouri  1,085,595  115,619  1,145.567  7 

Dist.  of  Columbia   •••  75,321 

Total  8,434,126   3,999,283  12;50S,730  89 

TERRITORIES. 

1850.  1860. 

Nebraska   28,893 

New  Mexico                                     61.547  93,024 

Utah                                              11.354  50,000 

Dacotah   4,839 

Washington   11.624 

Total  Territories   72,901  1S8,370 

Total  United  States  23,191,876  31,647,859 


A  workman  of  Paris  has  just  discovered  a 
method  of  preserving  gas  and  water  pipes  from 
rust,  by  enveloping  them  in  a  thick  coating  of 
clay.  Such  is  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
that  the  city  of  Paris  has  granted  the  man  a 
pension  for  life. 
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ITEMS. 

Shoe-making  by  Steam. — The  extent  to  which  ma- 
chinery is  taking  the  place  of  handlabor  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
shoes.  At  the  manufactory  of  E.  T.  Ingalls,  in  Ha- 
verhill, Massachusetts,  with  the  machinery  in  use, 
twenty-five  persons  are  enable  to  turn  out  six  hun- 
dred pairs  daily.  All  the  stitching  in  the  establish- 
ment is  done  with  the  sewing  machine  run  by  steam. 
With  the  exception  of  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  last,  be- 
fore pegging,  every  operation  is  performed  by  ma- 
chinery, even  to  cutting  out  the  pegs  in  the  inside  to 
prevent  them  from  lacerating  the  foot,  and  the  final 
polishing.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  operations  is 
the  pegging,  in  which  a  single  machine  inserts  the 
awl,  cuts  out  the  pegs  from  a  sheet  of  wood,  and 
drives  them  in — pegging  one  shoe  in  less  than  twen- 
ty seconds !  In  this  manufactory  the  facilities  are 
such  that  the  raw  calf-skin  and  sole  leather  can  be 
taken  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  in  half  an 
hour  turned  out  in  the  form  of  a  complete  pair  of 
shoes ! 

Portable  Gas. — A  Philadelphian  having  made  a 
contract  to  fit  gas  apparatus  in  a  lot  of  cars  to  be 
used  on  street  railways  in  London,  a  number  of 
wrought  iron  cylinders  have  been  filled  with  com- 
pressed gas,  preparatory  to  their  being  shipped  to 
London.  They  were  filled  at  Altoona,  and  the  North 
American  remarks  that  before  long  we  may  expect  to 
hear  of,  American  street  railway  cars  in  London, 
lighted  with  American  gas  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains. 

Growth  of  Illinois. — The  returns  from  the  Census 
bureau  show  that  the  Sate  of  Illinois  has  gained  in 
population  more  than  double  the  gain  in  the  six  New 
England  States.  Illinois  had  in  1850,  851,470 
population;  in  1860,  1,691,233.  The  six  New  Eng- 
land States  had  in  1850,2,728,115  ;  in  1860,3,128,642. 
The  gain  in  Illinois  was  839,763,  against  400,520, 
gained  by  the  New  England  States. 

Opium  Eating  on  the  Increase. — One  of  the  curi- 
ous facts  revealed  by  the  publication  of  custom-house 
tables  is,  that  there  were  imported  into  this  country 
last  year  300,000  pounds  of  opium.  Of  this  amount 
it  is  estimated,  from  reliable  data,  that  not  more  than 
one-tenth  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  habit 
of  eating  opium  is  known  to  be  spreading  rapidly 
among  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  literary 
men  ;  and  enormous  quantities  are  used  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  those  poisonous  liquids  which  are  dealt 
out  in  drinks  in  the  saloons  and  groceries  that  infest 
every  city  and  village  in  the  country. 

London. — The  city  of  London  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  three  millions  of  people,  and  it  increases 
at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  annum.  It  extends  eigh- 
teen miles  in  one  direction  and  ten  in  another. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Four  market  is  firm,  with 
light  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  a  5  62  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $5  87  for  extra  ;  $6  25 
a  6  50  for  extra  family,  and  6  75  a  7  00  for  fancy  lots. 
Standard  superfine  for  export  $5  37^-  a  5  50.  Very 
little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former 
is  selling  at  $3  50.  The  latter  is  selling  at  $2  87  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  steady  at  former 
rates.  Sales  of  Western  red  at  $1  35  a  1  40.  White 
is  scarce  and  ranges  from  $1  50  to  1  55.  Rye  is  sel- 
ling at  66  a  67c.  Corn — Sales  of  prime  yellow  at 
63  cents,  afloat,  and  61  cents  in  the  cars.  Oats  are 
steady,  without  sales,  at  33  a  33 \  c  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  Nothing  doing  in  Barley  or  Barley 
Malt. 


FRIENDS'  DRY  GOODS. 

FULL  assortments  of  Dress  Goods, 
Spring  and  Summer  Shawls, 
Neat  and  small  figured  Fabrics, 
Men's  and  Boy's  wear  for  Summer. 

SHARPLESS,  BROTHERS, 

Cor.  Chestnut  and  8th  Sts. 

5th  mo.  18 — 1  mo. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— On  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  depression  in  trade,  I 
am  determined  to  close  out  my  stock  of  Dress  Goods, 
below  the  cost  of  importation.  Friends  will  do  well 
to  examine  it,  as  they  will  find  many  goods  much  be- 
low their  real  value.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  lots : — 

200  Shetland  Shawls  from  $1  to  $5,  cost  double. 
1 0  Pieces  op  Olive  Brown  Mohairs  at  65c.  cost  75  to 
import.  These  are  splendid  goods,  the  usual  retail  price 
being  87J. 

20  Pieces  of  small  plaid  mozeambiques  at  18|,  usual 
price  37  j ;  besides  all  kinds  of  Plain  Goods  adapted  for 
Friends. 

My  stock  is  large  and  well  assorted,  and  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  every  thing  in  Friends' 
line. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES,  702  Arch  Street,  Phila. 
5th  mo.  6th  1861.— 6t. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philaaa. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  tbe 
frequent  and  continual  culls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Ha*s,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  kr^ow  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  tor  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  S'reet,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

g^^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  165.) 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  Fourth  month,  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  friend  and  neighbor,  E 
went  to  Duck  Creek,  and  was  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting  there  the  next  day,  which  was  heavy, 
occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  a  formal,  luke- 
warm, worldly  spirit  over  many  of  the  professors 
belonging  thereto,  but  through  the  long  suffering 
and  continued  mercy  of  God,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  renewed  awakening  visitation  to  some.  The 
meeting  on  First  day  was  very  large,  the  Lord 
being  mercifully  pleased  to  open  the  states  and 
conditions  of  many,  in  a  particular  instrumental 
manner,  and  in  a  measure  of  his  holy  heart-ten- 
dering power,  which  reached  the  witness ;  divers 
were  humbled,  and  the  meeting  'ended  with 
thanksgiving,  prayer  and  praises  to  the  Lord  who 
is  worthy  for  ever. 

On  Second-day  the  meeting  was  not  so  large, 
occasioned  by  a  fair  being  near,  nevertheless  it 
was  a  season  in  which  the  doctrine  and  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  were  largely  set  forth 
to  the  people,  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  and 
in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  holy  High  Priest, 
who  is  all  in  all  to  his  people. 

We  had  also  three  select  opportunities  with 
the  ministers  and  elders,  among  whom  there  was 
great  apparent  weakness,  the  reasons  whereof 
were  plainly  made  known  to  them,  from  the  sense 
given,  in  the  love  and  fear  of  Him  who  will 
not  own  and  unite  with  such  as  are  defiled, 


which  plainness  we  had  a  hope  would  be  profit- 
able. 

Next  day,  several  of  us  were  at  George's  Creek, 
which  meeting  is  much  declined ;  where  the  love 
of  the  world  and  its  alluring  vanities  prevail  on 
the  professors  of  truth,  their  affections  are  drawn 
from  God,  they  grow  slack  in  attending  meetings, 
and  are  a  bad  example  one  to  another ;  it  was 
a  hard  meeting,  but,  through  the  love  of  Christ, 
a  measure  of  gospel  anointing  enabled  to  open 
to  them  their  states  in  great  love  and  plainness, 
which  seemed  to  affect  some  particulars;  may 
it  be  remembered  with  reverence  before  Him  who 
is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  praiseworthy  for 
ever ! 

Soon  after  my  return  home,  feeling  my  mind 
engaged  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Bucks  County,  with  a  few  other  meetings  in 
Philadelphia  quarter,  I  set  out  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  Fifth  month,  accompanied  by  Samuel 
England,  and  on  the  Third-day  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing was  at  the  Bank  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  comfortable;  on  Fifth-day  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Buckingham,  and  next  day 
at  the  general  youth's  meeting,  which  was  large 
and  divinely  favored  ;  then  visiting  several  indis- 
posed Friends,  on  First-day,  I  attended  Plum- 
stead  meeting,  and  in  that  week  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Buckingham,  Wrights- 
town,  the  Falls  and  Middletown,  also  a  public 
meeting  at  Makefield ;  was  on  First-day  at  Bris- 
tol, from  whence  I  went  with  my  friend  James 
Thornton  to  their  afternoon  meeting  at  Byberry, 
had  an  appointed  one  at  the  same  place  next 
day,  and  in  that  week  visited  the  several  neigh- 
boring meetings,  one  of  which  was  a  general 
youth's  meeting  at  Horsham,  large  and  instruc- 
tive, wherein  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
was  felt  by  his  truly  depending  children  ;  then 
taking  meetings  at  Gwynedd,  Providence,  Rich- 
land, Oley,  Exeter,  Maiden  Creek,  rieading,  and 
on  First-day  at  the  Forest,  I  from  thence  rode  to 
Uwchlan,  and  on  Second-day  had  a  meeting  at 
Milltown,  in  the  house  of  Robert  Valentine,  then 
proceeded  home,  having  rode  about  370  miles  in 
this  journey,  in  which  I  was  favored  with  my 
health,  and  held  travelling  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion.   At  the  gentle  drawings  of  Truth  I  left  my 
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habitation,  having  little  prospect  of  much  before 
me,  but  was  preserved  in  a  quiet  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will  to  do  whatsoever  should  appear  my 
duty,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  enable  me  to  watch 
against  every  appearance  of  self  in  the  great  and 
pure  work  of  declaring  the  gospel  to  the  people, 
and  have  great  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful,  that 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  own  my  service  beyond 
expectation,  to  the  exaltation  of  his  own  truth ; 
blessed  be  his  name  for  ever  ! 

In  the  Tenth  month  following,  I  went  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Third-haven  in  Maryland ; 
the  meeting  for  worship  held  three  days,  and 
each  of  them  were  very  large,  and  many  Gospel 
Truths  were  delivered  in  the  love  and  power 
thereof,  by  which  the  witness  of  God  was  reached 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  people,  and  Friends 
comforted  and  made  thankful  to  the  Lord,  that 
he  was  pleased  to  own  us  with  the  overshadow- 
ing of  his  heavenly  love ;  on  Fourth-day  morn- 
ing, the  affairs  of  the  discipline  were  finished, 
when  we  had  a  parting  meeting,  which  through 
Divine  favor  was  a  precious  time  to  many.  I 
had  never  been  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  when 
held  at  this  place  before,  and  now  witnessed  my 
heart  enlarged  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  to  de- 
clare the  same  among  the  multitude  of  people 
who  professed  the  Christian  name,  and  to  remind 
them  of  their  conduct  and  dress,  how  different 
it  was  from  that  of  those  who  formerly  suffered 
martyrdom  for  their  religion  as  now  professed  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called, 
who  own  the  reformers  as  their  predecessors. 

Feeling  a  draught  of  love  in  my  mind  towards 
some  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  at 
Eggharbor,  having  the  concurrence  of  my 
Friends  at  home,  I  set  out  on  Second  day  the 
First  of  the  Sixth  month,  1772,  and  taking  in 
my  way  a  meeting  at  Haddonfield,  and  another 
at  the  house  of  my  friend  Thomas  Evans,  which 
through  the  presence  and  power  of  the  searcher 
of  hearts  was  made  profitable  to  some  there  pres- 
ent, reached  Little  Eggharbor  on  Seventh-day, 
and  the  next  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
which  the  love  of  the  gospel  was  felt  to  flow  to- 
wards a  loose,  raw,  uncivilized  people,  who  ap- 
peared to  attend  there  more  out  of  curiosity, 
than  a  reverent  thoughtfulness  of  worshipping  al- 
mighty God;  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  continuance  of  Divine  favor  was  remarkably 
evident  towards  the  inhabitants,  for  which  the 
Lord  made  the  hearts  of  his  sensible  children 
thankful  to  himself  who  is  theauthorof  all  good. 
The  meeting  on  Second-day  was  also  very  large, 
in  which  the  true  children  of  the  family  were 
comforted  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  and  holy 
head  of  the  church,  by  the  anointing  virtue  of 
whose  precious  name  and  power  they  were  made 
to  rejoice  in  the  company  one  of  another.  Here 
parting  with  many  valuable  beloved  Friends,  I 
went  over  the  bay,  to  the  upper  meeting  on 
Great  Eggharbor  shore,  which  was  large,  consid- 


I  ering  the  notice.  Here  I  was  comforted  in  know- 
ing for  whose  name's  sake  I  was  made  willing  to 
leave  my  company,  and  turn  that  way,  the  Lord 
being  pleased  to  own  my  service  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  degree  of  his  heavenly  wisdom  and  love, 
to  speak  to  the  states  of  those  that  were  present, 
blessed  be  his  name  who  is  worthy  for  ever.  1 
went  home  with  my  friend  Joseph  Mapes  ;  next 
day  attended  the  lower  meeting,  which  through 
Divine  favor  was  a  precious  season,  then  passed 
over  to  the  Cape,  and  next  morning  was  at  a 
meeting  at  the  upper  house,  where  many  not  of 
our  society  attended,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  flowed  in  describing  the  nature  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  and  wherein  it  consisted; 
the  people  were  still  and  quiet.    In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  I  had  a  meeting  at  the 
lower  house,  which  is  called  eight  miles  down 
the  Cape  ;  this  was  a  heart-tendering  time,  for 
which  Friends  were  made  truly  thankful;  I 
thought  it  seemed  like  to  be  my  last  visit  to  these 
parts.    From  thence  I  went  to  Cohansy,  45 
miles,  to  Mark  Reeve's,  where  I  rested  the  next 
day,  being  very  weary  and  almost  overcome  with 
hard  travelling ;  on  First-day  I  was  at  Greenwich 
meeting,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  Alloways  Creek, 
which  was  very  large,  many  of  other  societies  at- 
tending, the  doctrine  of  Truth  flowed  to  them  in 
a  measure  of  the  love  thereof;  next  day  the 
meeting  at  Salem  was  held  in  the  Court  House, 
the  Meeting  House  being  taken  down,  and  anew 
one  building ;  on.  Third-day  I  was  at  the  upper 
meeting  near  Alloways  Creek,  which  through 
Divine  Goodness  was  an  instructive  time  to  some 
seekers ;  the  passage  treated  upon  was  our  Lord's 
description  of  the  pharisee  and  publican  who 
went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray ;  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  their  addresses  was  opened  in 
a  clear  manner,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  gave 
forth  that  parable,  to  my  humble  admiration, 
which  was  cause  of  reverent  thankfulness,  they 
who  were  sensible  being  encouraged,  and  the 
conceited  formalists  rebuked. 

From  hence  I  went  to  John  Davis's,  had  a 
comfortable  opportunity  with  some  indisposed 
Friends  in  his  family ;  then  taking  meetings  at 
Pilesgrove,  Upper  Greenwich,  and  Woodbury, 
was  on  First-day  morning  at  Haddonfield,  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  Newtown,  which  last  was  labori- 
ous, though  I  believe  being  blessed  to  several 
present,  was  thereby  made  profitable  ;  that  even- 
ing I  went  over  to  Philadelphia  weary  in  body, 
but  cheerful  in  mind,  being  sensible  of  a  degree 
of  thankfulness  for  the  continued  favor  of  my 
Lord  and  Master,  who  had  been  to  me  a  quiet 
habitation  and  secret  support  in  this  journey. 
After  staying  two  days,  and  on  each  attending 
meetings  in  the  city,  I  took  Wilmington  meeting 
in  my  way  home,  having  travelled  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  attended  about  twenty 
meetings,  besides  having  several  comfortable  op- 
portunities in  families. 
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Being  under  an  appointment  with  other  Friends 
of  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  visit  Friends  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Warrington  and  Fairfax,  I 
set  out  on  the  seventh  of  the  Tenth  month,  and 
taking  a  meeting  with  Friends  in  Yorktown,  we 
were  at  Warrington  on  First-day, then  visited  the 
several  meetings  of  Newberry,  Huntington,  and 
Monallen,  in  which  truth  owned  our  service  in  a 
good  degree;  our  labor  of  love  appearing  to  be  kind- 
ly received,  I  hope  may  be  useful ;  on  the  First-day 
following,  five  of  us  were  at  Pipe  Creek  meeting, 
then  at  Bush  Creek,  Monaquesy,  Fairfax,  Goose 
Creek,  and  Southfork,  wherein  the  Lord  was 
pleased  in  his  wonted  goodness  and  mercy  to 
magnify  his  own  name  who  is  praise-worthy  for 
ever. 

After  a  seasonable  opportunity  with  Friends, 
held  in  the  house  of  Abel  Janney,  at  parting  with 
them  we  returned  to  Fairfax  meeting  on  First- 
day,  where  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
presence,  the  testimony  and  doctrjne  of  truth 
flowed  freely  to  the  people,  in  a  humble  sense 
whereof,  praises  ascended  to  his  holy  name  who 
is  over  all  worthy  for  ever. 

Several  of  our  company  now  returning  home- 
wards, three  of  us  not  being  easy  yet  to  return, 
two  of  us  went  to  visit  a  friend  who  lay  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition,  which  I  believe  was  service- 
able, the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  being  in 
some  degree  felt  among  us  ;  on  Third-day  we  had 
a  meeting  at  the  Gap  (so  called)  among  a  raw 
people,  where  Divine  Goodness  measurably  fa- 
vored the  opportunity ;  on  the  day  following  we 
attended  Fairfax  preparative  meeting,  the  two 
next  days  we  visited  some  sick  Friends,  and  on 
Seventh-day  were  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
was  in  the  main  satisfactory  ;  on  First-day  the 
meeting  was  thought  to  be  the  largest  ever  held 
at  this  place,  and  the  Gospel  being  preached  in 
the  love  of  it  to  the  tendering  the  hearts  of  many, 
the  meeting  ended  in  humble  thanksgiving  to 
the  holy  Author  of  all  good  ;  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  several  Friends  of  Fairfax,  I  attended 
a  meeting  at  Monaquesy,  where  some  came  who 
did  not  make  religious  profession  with  us,  which 
was  an  instructive  tendering  season  through  the 
Lord's  goodness.  After  a  meeting  at  Bush  Creek, 
and  another  at  Pipe  Creek,  I  travelled  to  Gun- 
powder, and  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
the  Western  shore  of  Maryland,  likewise  the 
general  meeting  for  worship  on  First-day,  at 
which  were  several  not  of  our  society,  whose 
hearts  were  reached  by  the  love  of  truth  ;  next 
day  I  had  a  meeting  at  the  little  Falis,  and  from 
thence  returned  home,  where  after  staying  three 
days,  I  went  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London 
Grove,  the  two  last  days  of  which  afforded  some 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
the  Twelfth  month  I  went  to  Wilmington,  on 
which  day  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Perry,  was 
buried  after  a  short  illness,  I  spent  part  of  the 
evening  in  his  afflicted  family  to  satisfaction. 


Staying  in  the  town  two  days,  I  attended  their 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  thought  there  was  a  want 
of  more  members  deeply  baptized  for  the  work 
which  appears  necessary  in  the  church  at  that 
place;  at  this  time  Deborah  the  daughter  of 
David  Ferris,  being  in  a  declining,  consumptive 
state,  and  wasting  fast,  I  visited  her  to  my  sat- 
isfaction, she  appearing  to  be  in  a  resigned  hum- 
ble frame  of  spirit,  was  an  exemplary  young 
woman  whom  I  esteemed ;  then  going  to  Cutter 
and  Hockesson  meetings,  I  was  at  New  Garden 
on  First-day,  which  I  thought  through  Divine 
favor  an  instructive  profitable,  meeting  to  myself, 
and  perhaps  to  some  others;  the  subject  which 
opened  was  the  necessity  of  not  leaning  to,  or 
following  any  man,  but  of  attending  to  the  pure 
motion,  and  secret  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  manifested  in  the  heart,  in  the  meekness, 
and  purity  of  the  wisdom  from  above,  it  was  that 
by  which  the  churches  were  gathered,  and  the 
members  preserved  in  the  unity  of  the  one 
blessed  Spirit,  and  perfect  bond  of  peace  and 
good  order. 

I  next  attended  our  Preparative  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  after  which  was  confined  mostly  at 
home  for  about  a  month  by  a  fever,  during  which 
time  my  mind  was  often  much  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  the  prevalence  of  a  dull,  lukewarm  spirit, 
as  to  the  life  and  power  of  truth ;  earthly  mind- 
edness,  and  the  cares  and  cumbers  concerning 
the  things  of  this  present  life  having  drawn  the 
minds  of  many  into  death  ;  I  never  more  clearly 
saw  the  necessity  there  was  for  us  who  profess 
the  truth,  singly  to  attend  to  the  gentle  instruc- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  thereof,  which  only  doth, 
and  ever  will,  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth,  and 
preserveth  from  those  errors  and  failings  which 
are  so  abundantly  evident  among  us,  whereby 
our  hands  are  weakened  in  respect  to  a  careful 
exercise  of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Testimony  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  concerning  Samuel  Hackett,  a 
Minister,  deceased. 

In  the  ordering  of  Divine  wisdom  one  of  the 
righteous  among  us  having  been  called  from 
works  to  rewards,  we  feel  concerned,  under  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  to 
give  forth  our  testimony  concerning  this  our  dear 
friend,  and  to  embody  for  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivors some  of  the  incidents  of  his  long  and  i 
useful  life. 

Samuel  Hackett  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
Second  month,  1783,  it  is  supposed  in  Manning- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Salem,  State  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary, 
Hackett.  they  being  of  respectable  families. 

He  was  from  childhood  remarkable  for  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  being  carefully 
trained  by  his  tender  mother,  his  father  having 
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died  while  he  was  young,  he  was  preserved  from 
many  of  the  temptations  incident  to  youth. 
When  he  became  of  a  suitable  age,  he  was 
placed  an  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  to  learn  the 
wheelwright  and  cabinet-making  business,  and 
in  time  he  became  an  ingenious  workman. 

He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Edward  Hicks,  at  a  large 
meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Salem,  and  soon  felt 
a  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society. 
He  made  application,  and  was  received  into 
membership,  and  in  time  appeared  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  His  labors  were  approved  and 
his  gift  therein  acknowledged.  His  aim  was  to 
do  good.  In  the  year  1817  or  1818,  he  kept  a 
school  on  First-days,  in  the  afternoon,  for  the 
benefit  of  colored  children  and  others  in  his 
neighborhood,  which  he  continued  for  some 
time.  In  addition  to  his  services  near  home,  he 
felt  himself  drawn  at  various  periods  of  his  life 
to  visit,  on  religious  account,  New  York,  Nan- 
tucket, Fishing  Creek,  and  other  places  less 
distant.  As  has  been  testified  of  another  dear 
Friend,  "  In  his  ministry  he  was  practical  and 
to  the  point."  The  solemnity  and  dignity  of 
his  deportment,  his  solidity  of  expression  and 
close  attention  to  the  leadings  of  truth,  com- 
bined with  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  and  strength  of 
argument,  made  him  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  Lord's  hand.  The  matter  intrusted  to  him 
was  delivered  with  earnestness  and  simplicity. 
He  kept  close  to  the  principle  and  spirit  of  our 
profession,  believing  and  exemplifying  in  what 
he  said  and  did  that  the  Master  was  with  His 
church  as  its  director  and  guide,  and  that  the 
weight  of  exercise  was  chiefly  with  the  quiet,  at- 
tentive inward  traveller,  who,  when  called  forth, 
gave  evidence  of  authority  not  his  own.  His 
faith  in  Christ  was  not  a  dead  faith,  but  worked 
by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  yielding 
the  fruit  of  righteousness.  It  stood  not  in 
speculative  opinions,  nor  mysterious  dogmas,  but 
was  grounded  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  ages, 
the  revelation  of  the  Father's  will  in  the  soul, 
and  to  this  he  gave  heed,  evincing  by  his  life 
and  conversation  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He 
was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  being  clothed  with  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  he  manifested  a  tender 
regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  sect,  or  color. 

"  One  is  our  Father,  and  all  we  are  brethren," 
seemed  to  be  the  pervading  feeling  of  his  mind  ; 
and  this  led  him  into  sympathetic  feeling  and 
deep  concern  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  every 
class,  and  especially  so  for  those  who  are  held  in 
bondage;  and  he  was  conscientiously  concerned 
to  avoid  partaking  of  the  product  of  their  unre- 
quited toil.  He  labored  for  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  the  colored  inhabitants  of  his 
own  immediate  neighborhood,  many  times  hold- 
ing meetings  among  them,  and  they  were  willing 


to  listen  to  his  counsel.  He  was  eminently 
qualified  to  stand  as  a  father  in  Israel,  and  as  a 
peace-maker  in  the  midit  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  careful  to  practise  the  Christian  rule  : 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  He  was  a  believer 
in  the  Scripture  testimony,  that  the  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  straight  and  narrow  way, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  so  plain 
that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  unskilled  in  the 
wisdom  and  learning  of  this  world,  shall  not  err 
therein. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  exemplary, 
and  in  his  neighborhood  was  much  respected 
and  beloved.  The  trials  and  afflictions  dis- 
pensed to  him  he  bore  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion. A  short  time  after  returning  home  from 
paying  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to  Fishing  Creek 
Half-Year's  Meeting,  and  the  meetings  compos- 
ing it  (in  the  Sixth  month  last),  he  was  taken 
ill.  During  this  trying  season  of  deep  bodily 
suffering,  he  was  an  example  of  patient  endur- 
ance and  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who  or- 
dereth  all  things  aright.  His  sufferings  served 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  the  calm  retreat 
alone  that  his  virtues  shone,  but  also  in  the 
hours  of  deep  trial ;  and  the  all-sustaining  arm 
of  Divine  mercy,  which  had  upheld  him  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  still  enabled  him  to 
maintain  the  Christian  character  to  the  end. 

His  death  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Woods- 
town,  on  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  1859. 

On  the  18th  (the  day  of  the  interment)  (pre- 
vious thereto),  a  large  and  solemn  meeting  was 
held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Woodstown,  in 
which  the  overshadowing  wing  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence was  sensibly  felt.  Testimonies  were  borne 
to  the  virtues  of  the  dear  departed,  and  the  de- 
sire was  raised  in  the  hearts  of  many  present  that 
their  latter  end  might  be  like  unto  his. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  Twelfth  month  27th,  1859. 

John  Atkinson, 
Elizabeth  B.  Atkinson, 

Clerks. 

The  foregoing  memorial  was  read  and  approved 
in  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Woodstown,  the  8th  of  the  Third  month,  1860, 
and  directed  to  be  signed  by  the  clerks  on  be- 
half of  the  meeting,  and  forwarded  to  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

William  Haines, 
Martha  W.  Reeves, 

Clerks. 


HOW  TO  ADMONISH. 

We  must  consult  the  gentlest  manner  and 
softest  seasons  of  address ;  our  advice  must  not 
fall,  like  a  violent  storm,  bearing  down  and  mak- 
ing those  to  droop  whom  it  is  meant  to  cherish 
and  refresh.    It  must  descend  as  the  dew  upon 
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the  tender  herb,  or  like  melting  flakes  of  snow  ; 
the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon  and 
the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.  If  there  are 
few  who  have  the  humility  to  receive  advice  as 
they  ought,  it  is  often  because  there  are  as  few 
who  have  the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  proper 
vehicle  and  to  qualify  the  harshness  and  bitter- 
ness of  reproof,  against  which  corrupt  nature  is 
apt  to  revolt,  by  an  artful  mixture  of  sweetening 
and  agreeable  ingredients.  To  probe  the  wound 
to  the  bottom,  with  all  the  boldness  and  resolu- 
tion of  a  good  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  a  friend,  requires 
a  very  dexterous  and  masterly  hand.  An  affable 
deportment,  and  a  complacency  of  behaviour,  will 
disarm  the  most  obstinate. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE.  NO.  VI. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR.  J 

This  vein  of  talcose  slate  encloses  a  narrow 
bed  of  magnesian  limestone,  mostly,  however,  in  too 
small  quantities  to  be  used  for  burning  into  lime. 
From  here  to  the  Blue  Ridge  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble variety  and  mixture  of  rock.  We  have 
gneiss,  clay  slate,  talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate, 
epidote,  hornblende,  trappe  and  quartz.  Many 
of  these,  however,  appear  to  be  combined  and 
mixed  up  together.  The  gneiss  sometimes  ap 
proaches  granite,  and  at  other  times  appears  to  be 
united  to  hornblende,  forming  a  rock  that  may 
be  considered  hornblendic  gneiss.  A  little 
sienite  is  met  with  in  one  section  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  trappe.  I  have  seen  two  rocks,  of 
perhaps  a  ton  weight  each,  composed  of  crystals 
of  feldspar  of  the  size  of  the  end  of  one's  finger, 
cemented  together  as  with  a  paste  of  white 
quartz,  a  singular  formation.  Some  rocks  have 
the  character  of  indurated  clay  slate,  and  are 
quite  hard.  Crystals,  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron, 
are  occasionally  met  with,  particularly  in  talcose 
slate.  Quartz  crystals  are  not  uncommon,  some 
of  them  very  beautiful,  and  points  of  these 
crystals  are  sometimes  found  covering  the  sur- 
face of  stones,  and  imbedded  in  cavities.  Tab- 
ular quartz  and  jade  have  been  met  with.  In 
one  part  of  this  county  are  found  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  white,  fine-grained  sandstone,  in  a 
laminated  form,  and  of  excellent  quality,  for 
making  whet-stones  suitable  for  shoemakers'  use, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  manufactured  for 
that  purpo.-e.  One  of  our  citizens,  Dr.  David- 
son, of  Hillsborough,  an  ardent  mineralogist,  has 
a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  minerals,  en- 
tirely belonging  to  this  county,  together  with 
many  minerals  from  other  places.  Such  collec- 
tions are  interesting,  and  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  inquiring  mind. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  soil,  and  one 
that  is  very  valuable,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  is  the  complex  mixing  up  of  the  different 


materials  of  these  rocks  in  their  decompositions. 
Where  roads  have  been  worn  down  in  hills,  or 
excavations  made  for  internal  improvements,  we 
find  the  different  strata  often  in  thin  layers.  All 
the  strata  in  the  primordial  formation  is  elevated 
to  about  45  degrees,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less;  but  the  direction  of  the  elevation  is  with 
the  course  of  our  mountains,  and  the  dip  is  to 
the  east.  We  often  see  a  strata  of  soil,  evident- 
ly derived  from  gneiss,  of  a  few  feet  or  less  in 
thickness,  resting  against  a  strata  of  clay  slate  ; 
and  then  again  one  from  gneiss,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately, and  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  These 
different  strata  having  once  reached  the  surface 
have  become  blended  by  atmospheric  changes  in 
decomposition,  until  now  they  are  mixed  up  in 
the  best  form  for  agricultural  purposes,  with 
sand  enough  to  allow  of  a  good  circulation  of 
water,  and  clay  enough  to  give  sufficient  tenacity 
to  the  soil.  There  is  another  peculiarity  here 
that  is  valuable;  these  different  strata,  even 
where  not  fully  decomposed,  are  full  of  rents  and 
openings,  so  that  the  water  can  readily  pass  into 
the  bowels  of  the  hills,  and  easily  find  its  way 
to  the  surface,  at  their  base,  in  small  springs  of 
the  purest  water,  there  being  little  lime  or  other 
minerals  to  give  it  hardness.  No  other  country 
that  I  have  ever  seen  is  as  well  watered  as  this, 
or  has  purer  water.  Springs  are  very  numerous, 
and  farmers  generally  could  divide  their  farms 
into  ten  acre  fields,  and  have  running  water  in 
every  field.  Another  valuable  property  in  this 
soil,  resulting  from  the  ease  with  which  water 
penetrates  it,  is  the  corresponding  ease  with  which 
capillary  attraction  allows  the  water  again  to 
reach  the  surface  in  dry  weather,  thus  sustain- 
ing drouth  remarkably  well. 

Geologists  have  asserted,  that  that  soil  is  the 
most  substantial  which  is  derived  from  the  greatest 
variety  of  rocks.  Hence  the  value  of  this  soil ; 
for,  if  we  look  into  the  chemical  character  of 
those  rocks,  we  shall  find  that  their  decomposi- 
tion would  give  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  a  good  soil.  No  one  mineral 
of  itself  can  make  a  good  soil.  Simple  silex,  as 
sand,  is  unproductive;  and  lime  is  in  so  large 
proportion  in  some  places  as  to  be  positively 
barren.  A  soil  of  clay  itself  is  not  desirable, 
though  that  contains  more  ingredients  than 
alumina,  which  is  its  base.  By  reviewing  the 
rocks  and  soils  between  tide-water  and  the  Blue 
Ridge,  we  find  this  opinion  of  the  geologists 
confirmed.  We  see  that  the  soil,  formed  from 
the  magnesian  and  micaceous  rocks,  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  there  being  not  enough  materials 
in  their  composition  to  make  a  good  one.  Then 
there  is  the  red  shale:  this,  too,  by  itself,  is 
deficient  in  some  particulars ;  while  that,  in 
connection  with  the  conglomerate  limestone, 
makes  an  excellent  soil,  by  adding  a  necessary 
mineral.  The  chlorite  slate,  and  epidote  of  the 
Catoctin  Mountain,  contains  lime,  potash  and 
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iron,  in  connection  with  their  other  ingredients ; 
hence  the  value  of  that  soil.  The  valley  between 
that  mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  see,  con- 
tains so  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is 
good  soil.  One  valuable  characteristic  is,  that 
if  by  close  cropping  its  product  is  reduced,  by 
just  letting  it  rest,  it  will  cover  itself  with 
herbage,  and  in  a  few  years  will  again  produce 
good  crops.  The  fact,  I  presume,  is,  the  soil  is 
still  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  that  it  does 
not  yield  enough  of  new  material  to  continue  close 
cropping  without  manure ;  but,  by  giving  time, 
this  addition  is  made.  As  the  subsoil  contains 
the  same  minerals  that  the  top  soil  did,  and  as 
we  are  continually  bringing  up  from  below  addi- 
tional matters,  this  decomposition  must  be 
going  on. 

There  is  another  rock,  a  compact  whitish-co- 
lored sandstone,  that  occurs  in  the  Short  Hills 
and  in  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  that,  of  itself, 
does  not  make  a  first-rate  soil.    This  rock  ex- 
hibits some  rather  remarkable  geological  phe- 
nomena.  In  some  places,  it  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  subjected  to  igneous  action,  being  very 
hard  and  highly  indurated,  at  others  quite 
fissile  and  friable ;  it  makes  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  and  is  much  sought  after  for  that  pur- 
pose.   In  some  of  the  summits  of  these  moun- 
tains, on  the  highest  ridges,  this  rock  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  shattered  and  broken  up,  and 
these  cracks  and  fissures  then  injected  full  of 
white  flint  in  a  soft  state,  under  tremendous 
pressure,  making  it  a  very  firm  and  hard  rock. 
At  the  base  of  the  cliff,  at  the  end  of  the  moun- 
tain at  Harper's  Ferry,  that  feature  in  this  rock 
is  there  seen  at  the  base  instead  of  the  summit. 
By  standing  in  front  of  this  cliff,  we  may  see 
the  strata  of  the  rock,  forming,  as  it  were,  an 
arch,  as  if  it  had  been  bent  upward  by  a  force 
from  beneath.    Just  at  the  centre  of  this  ap- 
parent arch  this  shattered  rock  is  seen,  as  if 
forced  upward  into  its  present  position.  Its 
variegated  color  makes  it  quite  prominent,  and 
it  may  be  seen  in  many  places  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.   This  is  strong  evidence  of  the  upheaval 
theory  of  geologists.    At  this  place,  the  force 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
break  through  the  incumbent  strata,  as  this 
shattered  rock  is  only  met  with  at  the  base; 
while  at  other  places,  it  is  at  the  summit,  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  force  there  had  been  powerful 
enough  to  force  the  lower  strata  into  the  highest 
position,  by  breaking  through  all  above,  and 
placing  that  uppermost. 


Never  meet  trouble  half  way,  but  let  him  have 
the  whole  walk  for  his  pains.  Very  likely  he 
may  give  up  his  visit  in  sight  of  the  house. 

The  loss  of  goods  and  money  is  oftentimes  no 
loss ;  if  you  had  not  lost  them,  they  might  per- 
haps have  lost  you. 


From  Principles  of  Peace. 
PLEA  OF  NECESSITY. 
(Continued  from  page  166.) 

When  a  weak  state  is  menaced  by  one  that  is 
powerful,  there  is,  prima  facie,  a  strong  justifi- 
cation for  taking  up  arms  to  defend  what  are 
called  its  Rights.  The  cause  is  supposed  to  be 
one  which  Heaven  must  approve.  The  love  of 
liberty,  natural  to  man,  awakes  enthusiasm ;  the 
God  of  justice  is  invoked  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and,  as  if  to  encourage  and  embolden,  the 
secret  prayers  of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  in 
all  countries,  who  look  at  the  object  without  re- 
garding the  means,  are  put  up  for  its  success. 
And  what  are  the  usual  consequences  ?  As  if 
the  Almighty  Controller  of  human  events  de- 
signed to  show  his  creature  man,  that,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  it  is  not  by  savage  conten- 
tion that  the  ends  of  his  sovereign  justice  should 
be  attained  in  the  earth,  the  weak  state  is  over- 
thrown;  wickedness  is  triumphant;  thousands 
perhaps  are  slain ;  and  the  remainder  reduced  to 
a  condition  far  more  abject  and  degraded  than  if 
they  had  submitted  peaceably  to  the  aggression, 
with  no  other  appearance  of  resistance  than  that 
moral  sting  which  an  unoffending  and  peaceable 
state  throws  against  its  adversary,  when  it  pro- 
tests, firmly  and  energetically,  with  reason  and 
justice  on  its  side,  against  wanton  and  unprinci- 
pled aggression.  In  so  hard  a  case  as  the  latter, 
as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  very  agents 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  commission  they  had 
undertaken ;  and  they  would  be  disposed,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
oppression  upon  the  innocent,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  burden. 

Of  all  the  reasonings  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
arms,  there  is  none  which  comes  home  more 
closely  to  flesh  and  blood,  or  is  more  triumphant- 
ly urged  against  the  disciple  of  peace,  than  that 
which  supposes  the  circumstance  of  a  civil  war, 
and  of  a  murderer  at  our  own  houses.  In  civil 
wars,  it  is  well  known  that  violence,  as  in  the 
contentions  of  kindred,  rages  with  unnatural 
fury ;  for  men  will  bear  oppression  from  strangers 
better  than  from  their  own  countrymen  ;  so  that 
he  who  professes  to  be  neutral,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  friend,  is  commonly  looked  upon 
as  an  enemy  by  both  parties. 

And,  when  the  peace  of  a  family  circle  is  in- 
vaded, and  instant  destruction  seems  to  be  im- 
pending over  our  dearest  connections,  all  that  is 
human  within  us  is  roused  by  the  argument  in 
question,  to  justify  the  immediate  attempt  to 
destroy  the  guilty  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  innocent. 

Abstractedly  viewing  the  two  cases,  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  course  a  man  of  common  worldly 
prudence  would  adopt. 

In  the  one  case,  he  would  connect  himself 
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with  one  side  or  the  other,  as  well  to  secure  his 
safety  as  to  fulfil  what  he  might  consider  a  point 
of  duty.  In  the  other,  he  would  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  his  sensitive  nature,  and  would  pursue 
the  first  bent  of  his  mind,  not  only  in  resisting 
the  meditated  wrong,  but  in  taking  away  the 
life  of  his  opponent.  With  those  to  whom  this 
world  is  every  thing,  and  father,  mother,  wife, 
children,  friends,  riches,  possessions,  privileges 
and  life,  are  dearer  than  the  cross  of  Christ, 
with  the  promises  of  a  blessed  immortality  an- 
nexed, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  be 
nugatory  to  argue  in  this  matter.  But  with  any 
who  place  their  hopes  in  heaven,  and  their  re- 
liance upon  Providence,  and  who  would  rather 
surrender  the  object  most  dear  to  them  than 
violate  the  least  of  the  commands  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  a  momentary  inquiry  at  least  might  be 
admitted  : — 

Will  Heaven  indeed  permit  the  arm  of  vio- 
lence to  rob  me,  when  obeying  the  commands  of 
Christ,  of  my  friends  or  property,  and  perhaps 
my  life  ?  And  shall  I  obey  his  commands  by 
pursuing  my  enemy  even  to  death  ?  by  hurrying 
an  assassin  to  the  grave  in  the  midst  of  his 
crime,  who  may  possibly  become  my  friend,  and 
sincerely  repent  of  his  wicked  design  ?  Shall  I 
resist  the  violent  on  his  own  ground,  with  his 
own  weapons,  and  on  his  own  principles — those 
of  violence  ?  If  I  do,  how,  then,  is  the  stand- 
ard of  peace  to  be  supported  in  the  world  ? 
How  is  the  example  of  Christ  himself  imitated 
and  recommended  to  others  by  such  conduct  ? 

If  the  first  impulse  is  right,  and  must  be 
obeyed,  these  questions  are  not  appropriate ;  but 
if  these  questions  strike  the  sincere  Christian 
with  any  weight,  and  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out serious  misgivings,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  first  impulse  is  wrong,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is 
to  be  restrained  by  a  higher  principle. 

After  all,  therefore,  that  can  be  said  on  eitherside, 
we  must  at  last  come  to  this  question  :  whether 
the  Lord's  devoted  followers,  the  peacemakers 
on  whom  Christ  pronounced  his  blessing,  (not 
Christians  by  name  and  tradition  only — not  those 
who  would  cement  the  interests  of  two  world's 
together  which  are  incompatible,)  are  to  rely 
upon  Divine  Providence  in  their  extremity,  or 
on  the  use  of  means  which  seem  directly  to  in- 
volve a  breach  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  to 
foster  the  indulgence  of  propensities  entirely 
opposed  to  the  enlargement  of  his  peaceful 
kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  the  case 
upon  Christian  principles,  without  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  immediate  care  of  Providence ;  for, 
unless  this  be  taken  for  granted,  all  human 
reasoning  is  against  the  principles  we  defend.  If 
this  be  admitted,  with  those  proper  limitations 
which  man's  free  agency  requires,  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  must  be  the 
cause  of  Grod  himself,  and  defensible  only  by 
moral  weapons.  He  that  proceeds  to  violence  in  | 


the  support  of  moral  order,  usurps  the  sceptre  of 
i  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  and  employs  the  thunder, 
|  and  the  earthquake,  and  the  flood,  and  the 
lightning,  against  hia  fellow-creature.  But  there 
is  this  essential  difference:  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  the  elemental  conflict  is  succeeded 
by  a  state  of  calm,  and  it  contributes  to  some 
good  natural  design,  bringing  things  into  har- 
mony; whereas,  in  the  hands  of  man,  when  he 
attempts  to  wield  the  instruments  of  vengeance 
— in  other  words,  of  physical  power — against 
his  enemy,  whatever  calm  may  ensue,  it  is  not 
the  quiet  of  harmony,  but  of  smothered  hate, 
ready,  on  the  first  slight  occasion,  to  burst  into 
fury.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  only  a  deformity 
of  the  natural  world,  which  is  slight  and  transient, 
and  salutary  in  its  effects;  in  the  other,  a  state 
of  moral  disorder,  which  the  conflict  does  not 
terminate,  but  aggravates  by  producing  heart- 
burnings and  misery,  and  various  forms  of  moral 
evil.  For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  war  puts  in 
operation  a  more  demoralizing,  inhuman,  and 
unchristian  machinery,  than  was  ever  devised 
by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  Its  causes 
and  its  effects  go  hand  in  hand,  and,  like  the 
tree  and  its  fruits,  betray  their  near  affinity.  On 
one  side,  we  see  the  lust  of  dominion  and  of 
military  fame,  with  its  aspiring  notions;  on  the 
other,  fear  and  revenge,  with  its  low,  degrading 
passions,  all  alike  anti-christian,  entering  into 
the  motives. 

As  to  the  effects,  we  shall  scarcely  err  in  af- 
firming, that  few  conquerors  ever  yet  returned 
from  battle,  without  some  secret  stings  of  con- 
science ;  nor  armies,  without  more  or  less  moral 
corruption ;  nor  has  any  nation  ever  withdrawn 
itself  from  a  contest  without  paying  a  severe  and 
bloody  price  for  all  its  victories.  Cicero  would 
not  have  declared  that  he  pre/erred  the  most  un- 
just and  disadvantageous  peace  to  the  just  est  war 
— "  Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  bello  ante- 
fero" — if  his  experience  had  not  proved  this  to 
be  the  case.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  de- 
duced this  conclusion  from  facts  more  than  from 
theory.  And  Tacitus,  another  enlightened  Bo- 
man,  takes  it  for  granted  as  a  thing  in  itself 
obvious, — that  it  was  infinitely  better  for  a  na- 
tion to  cultivate  peace  than  to  perplex  itself  with 
war — "  Quis  ignorat  satius  ac  melius  esse  pace 
frui  quam  bello  vexari  V*  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  heathen  statesmen  would  have  estab- 
lished principles  like  these  in  direct  opposition 
to  fact  and  expediency.  How  strong,  then, 
must  be  the  ground  taken  by  the  Christian 
statesman,  in  advocating  peace,  when  he  finds 
that  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  was 
sent  to  lead  human  nature  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, confirm  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 
wise  heathen  !  No  man  can  be  so  bold  as  to 
argue  that  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  Christ,  or 
any  part  of  his  conduct,  can  be  construed  into 
a  direct  or  indirect  vindication  of  war.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  positive  injunctions  to  maintain 
peace,  and  to  subdue  the  elements  of  war,  are 
numerous  and  unequivocal.  And  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  casual  ex- 
ception of  Peter,  who  met  with  a  signal  reproof 
at  the  time,  strong  enough  to  establish  the  law 
of  peace  forever :  a  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the 
sheath  :  for  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword." 

It  has  therefore  been  discovered  by  experience, 
(and  experience  is  in  unison  with  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,)  that  there  are  principles 
of  human  conduct — principles  opposed  to  brute 
violence  in  all  its  forms — whose  operation  is  so 
powerful,  that,  while  they  prove  a  support  to  the 
innocent,  by  turning  them  to  an  Almighty  Pro- 
tector, they  soften  the  fury  of  their  oppressors, 
and  frequently  change  it  into  admiration ;  so 
that  these  oppressors  cannot  but  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  self  protecting  armor  of 
piety  and  the  desolating  instruments  of  cruelty. 

It  is  a  fact  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  that, 
when  things  have  been  brought  to  the  most 
critical  juncture,  and,  according  to  human  ap- 
prehension, death  or  bondage  has  been  inevita- 
ble, those  who  have  been  enabled  to  trust  with 
meekness  in  Divine  help,  have  experienced 
wonderful  preservation.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
how  many  examples  are  there  of  those  who  have 
resisted  violence  by  violence,  falling  victims! 
So  that  active  resistance,  it  would  appear,  often 
defeats  its  end;  while  non-resistance,  accom- 
panied with  suitable  dispositions,  has  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  disarming  ferocity,  and  suspending 
the  meditated  blow.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look 
far  into  human  nature  to  explain  the  theory  of 
these  moral  phenomena.  But  it  is  time  that 
Christian  statesmen  should  know,  and  that  they 
should  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  system 
of  Christianity  contains  the  profoundest  princi- 
ples of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  Divine  truth; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  visionary  in  their 
application,  these  principles  are  of  the  highest 
practical  utility,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances :  and  happy  are  they  who  have  faith 
to  put  them  in  practice,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  nations. 

The  preceding  observations  are  made  with  a 
view  to  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  and  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  principles  of  Peace;  and  the 
events  are  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
by  well- authenticated  facts,  how  a  Christian  So- 
ciety, professing  and  acting  upon  these  princi 
pies,  conducted  itself  in  the  afflicting  crisis  of 
civil  warfare;  when  many  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies of  this  Society,  from  time  to  time,  found 
themselves  at  the  mercy,  and.  at  least  outward- 
ly, in  the  power,  of  some  of  the  most  undisci- 
plined of  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  supposed  that  facts  will  have  greater  in- 
fluence in  convincing  the  judgment,  than  rea- 


sonings, however  clear,  or  precepts,  however 
highly  sanctioned. 

The  first  class  of  incidents  about  to  be  re- 
corded, relates  to  the  peculiar  trials  experienced 
by  some  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  the  principal  theatre  of  contention 
in  the  South,  in  consequence  of  their  determina- 
tion to  take  no  part  in  war,  as  well  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  preserved.  The  next  relates 
to  the  threats  and  dangers  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  for  the  firmness  and  faithfulness  with 
which  they  endeavored  to  discharge  the  im- 
portant duty  of  religious  worship,  and  to  the 
way  in  which  these  threats  were  defeated.  A 
third  class,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  will 
be  directed,  refers  to  the  trials,  connected  in 
some  degree  with  the  last,  arising  from  the  re- 
fusal of  many  individuals  to  conform  to  the 
cere  monies  of  the  Romish  church,  which  ex- 
posed them,  in  the  circle  of  their  families,  as 
well  as  abroad,  to  the  danger  of  instant  death. 
And  the  fourth  class  will  embrace  a  more  com- 
prehensive range  of  incident  relating  to  the 
Society,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  commotion. 

In  every  place,  it  will  appear  that  the  same 
principles  of  conduct  produced  effects  of  a 
similar  description.  (Tobe  continued.) 
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Died,  near  Hancock's  Bridge,  Salem  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  11th  of  Eleventh  mo.  last,  Sarah  B. 
daughter  of  John  D.  and  Ann  Stewart,  (the  latter 
deceased)  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age. 

The  removal  of  this  young  friend  by  death  at  so  in- 
teresting an  age,  has  brought  sadness  to  the  hearts  of 
her  numerous  friends.  But  in  the  midst  of  this,  we 
have  the  comforting  assurance,  that  she  has  exchang- 
ed an  earthly  for  an  heavenly  mansion —that  our 
loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  Her  disease  was  consump- 
tion, which  gradually  undermined  her  constitution 
without  apparently  impairing  her  health  much  for  a 
time.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  her  strength  fail- 
ed so  as  to  oblige  her  to  give  up  riding  in  the  open  air. 
She  was  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation 
throughout,  frequently  praying  that  she  might  be 
favored  to  remain  patient  until  the  Lord  saw  fit  to 
release  her  from  her  suffering,  saying,  "  The  Lord's 
time  was  the  right  time," — and  although  her  trans- 
gressions had  been  many,  they  had  all  been  forgiven 
her, — and  she  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. 
Thus,  as  one  whose  work  was  done,  she  remained 
tranquil,  and  the  serenity  of  her  countenance  gave 
evidence  of  that  peace  which  is  given  unto  those 
whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  mind  is  cen- 
tered upon  him.  At  a  time  when  she  apprehended 
her  close  was  near,  she  affectionately  embraced  her 
father,  brothers  and  sisters,  encouraging  them  not  to 
weep  for  her,  that  "  she  was  going  home  where  she 
would  be  happy."  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  only 
about  four  days  : — thus  her  prayer  was  answered, 
which  she  so  frequently  uttered,  that  she  might  not 
continue  long  upon  a  sick  bed.  To  her  redeemed 
soul,  death  had  no  fears,  and  the  grave  no  victory. 
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Her  close  was  bright,  and  as  the  setting  of  the  sum- 
mer sun, — and  the  serenity  which  rested  upon  her 
countenance  even  after  death,  was  evidence  of  the 
composure  and  faith  of  the  departed. 

Died,  on  First-day,  the  26th  of  5th  mo.,  Anna  R., 
daughter  of  George  D.  and  Sarah  L.  Parrish,  in  the 
8th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  2'6th  of  Fourth  mo.  last,  Sarah  E. 

wife  of  John  Mitchell,  of  New  Castle  County,  Dela- 
ware, in  the  4lst  year  of  her  age.  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 

The  political  atmosphere  of  our  land  is  so 
laden  with  the  poison  of  war,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  Friends  becoming  infected,  in 
common  with  the  greater  part  of  citizens,  who 
make  no  pretence  to  have  a  testimony  to  bear 
against  it.  If  now,  in  the  day  of  trial,  our 
practice  fails,  what  is  all  our  profession  worth  ? 
Time  was,  when,  to  be  a  Quaker,  was  to  brave 
the  contempt  of  the  neighborhood;  and  this 
time  may  come  again,  if  we  be  true.  Not 
that  there  is  merit  in  being  despised ;  not  that 
it  is  pleasant  to  go  athwart  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  our  generation  ;  nor,  indeed,  that,  to  en- 
joy the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  is  any  proof  of 
our  being  in  league  with  that  world  against  our 
former  selves.  The  truth  is,  our  principles  have 
not,  for  an  age  or  two,  been  very  seriously  in 
society's  way  till  now.  George  Fox  frightened 
the  Church  of  England  lest  he  should  overturn 
it ;  hence,  in  part,  the  persecutions  which  the 
early  Friends  suffered.  But  no  one  feels  alarm 
of  this  kind  any  longer.  Our  numbers  are  so 
small,  and  we  are  so  little  given,  as  a  people,  to 
proselytism  or  denunciation,  that  no  sectarian 
animosity  is  now  excited  against  us,  and  but 
little  sectarian  jealousy.  Nay,  society  at  large 
has  rather  been  proud  of  the  Quakers,  and  has 
made  proverb  of  their  thrift,  their  honesty  and 
their  good  citizenship;  it  could  afford  to  do  so, 
for  these  are  what  it  most  needed ;  it  is  these 
very  qualities,  conjoined  with  a  broader  enter- 
prise— as  witness  the  establishment,  forty  years 
ago,  of  ihe  pioneer  line  of  Liverpool  packets,  by 
a  company  of  New  York  Friends — which,  under 
the  benignest  auspices,  have  assisted  to  build  up 
this  country  in  unprecedented,  commercial  pros- 
perity. But  now  the  nation  turns  its  back  upon 
the  arts  of  peaceful  industry,  and  blows  the  war 
trumpet;  happy,  happy,  if,  in  the  intervals  of 
its  reverberations,  the  still,  small  voice  of  the 
Quakers  shall  be  heard  crying,  Peace !  peace  ! 
But  this  will  hardly  be.  It,  does  not  suit  the 
temper  of  the  people  to  think  now  of  any  other 
arbitrament  of  our  inter-state  dissensions  than  by 
the  sword;  and  woe  to  him  who  shall  resolutely 
stand  aciossthe  war-path  which  the  nation  is 
treading.  There  are  indications  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to  be 


proven  in  the  heated  furnace.  It  may  be  ours 
to  suffer  over  again,  as  enemies  of  our  beloved 
country,  the  persecutions  which  hallow  to  us  the 
memory  of  our  early  ancestors.  If  this  be  to 
come  upon  us,  may  we  be  strong,  and  faiut  not. 
It  was  because  our  fathers  planted  deep  in  trib- 
ulatiou  the  foundation  of  our  testimonies,  that 
those  testimonies  have  stood  so  stately  before  the 
world,  these  many  generations,  and  have  shed 
lustre  upon  us  who  dwelt  in  them.  And  now, 
if  the  time  is  come  to  relay  those  foundations — 
which,  perchance,  our  unfaithfulness  has  suffer- 
ed to  decay — 0,  let  us  be  willing  to  bear  the 
heavy  burden,  remembering  that  He  who  loved 
our  fathers,  loves  us;  and  that  u  his  hand  is 
not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save :  neither  his 
ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear."  L. 
New  York,  bth  mo.,  1861. 

From  the  Examiner. 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and 
an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they 
are  related.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  institution  of 
Great  Britain,  &c. 

Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  that  six  years  ago 
he  was  driven  to  study  cleavage  by  a  sight  of  the 
slate  quarries  of  Penrhyn,  and  after  consideration 
of  the  theories  of  others  on  that  subject,  and 
much  thought  and  experiment  on  his  own,  in- 
cluding an  inquiry  into  the  lamination  of  the 
crust  of  apple  tarts,  he  set  off  to  Switzerland  to 
study  laminated  structure  in  the  glacier  ice. 
His  first  exploration  was,  in  1856,  of  the  Ober- 
land  and  the  Tyrol.  In  the  year  following  he 
visited  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Chamouni, 
studied  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  the  Jardin,  and 
made  also  his  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  In 
the  next  year  his  study  of  nature  was  continued 
on  the  Strahleck  and  the  Finsteraarhorn,  on  the 
top  also  of  Monte  Rosa — which  he  ascended 
twice  in  that  year — and  again  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Afterwards— it  was  last  year — he 
made  a  winter  expedition  to  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
Professor  Tyndall,  therefore,  has  earned  double 
first-class  honors  in  the  Alpine  school,  and  has 
something  to  tell  the  public  about  Switzerland, 
both  as  a  genial  tourist  and  as  a  man  of  science, 
well  accustomed  to  make  abstruse  things  easy  to 
the  polite  audiences  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
He  is  the  more  able  to  help  us  as  a  guide  to  mys- 
teries of  nature  on  the  mountain  tops,  because 
he  tells  us  that  his  first  thought  had  been  to 
adapt  his  book  of  travel  and  scientific  observa- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  young,  and  he  asks  us  to 
take  that  apology  for  certain  elementary  details. 
The  great  majority  of  travelers  of  every  age 
will  be  very  much  obliged  to  Doctor  Tyndall  for 
not  having  taken  for  granted  too  much  previous 
knowledge  in  his  readers. 
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The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one 
records  incidents  of  mountain  exploration,  in 
the  manner  of  a  bold  and  hearty  climber,  who 
is  yet  philosopher  enough  to  reason  about  his 
legs  when  scaling  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  by 
advances  of  fifteen  paces  between  each  pause  for 
quiet  to  the  beating  of  the  heart.  "  I  endeavor- 
ed," he  says,  "  to  ascertain  whether  the  hip 
joint,  on  account  of  the  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure,  became  loosened,  so  as  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  leg  upon  the  surrounding  liga- 
ments, but  could  not  be  certain  about  it."  In 
the  second  part  of  his  work  Doctor  Tyndall 
gives  a  clear  summary  of  what  is  said  and  known 
about  the  glaciers  and  other  wonders  of  the  hills. 
His  book  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  travellers 
this  autumn  to  beauties  of  nature  unobserved 
before ;  it  is  full  of  local  information  that  will 
be  read  with  advantage  on  the  ground  described, 
but  it  is  especially  to  be  welcomed  as  a  clear  and 
thorough  scientific  guide.  Men  usually  seek 
health  rather  than  knowledge  on  the  Alps,  but 
any  one  may  be  glad  of  knowledge  that  enlarges 
the  enjoyment.  Professor  Tyndall  recommends 
his  view  of  the  use  of  mountains  to  the  Alpine 
Club.  "  No  doubt,"  he  says,  "  it  is  a  sufficient 
justification  of  our  Alpine  men,  as  regards  their 
climbing,  that  they  like  it.  This  plain  reason  is 
enough;  and  no  man  who  ever  ascended  that 
'  bad  eminence '  Primrose  Hill,  or  climbed  to 
Hampstead  Heath  for  the  sake  of  a  freer  horizon, 
can  consistently  ask  a  better.  As  regards  physi- 
cal science,  however,  the  contributions  of  our 
mountaineers  have  as  yet  been  nil,  and  hence, 
when  we  hear  of  the  scientific  value  of  their 
doings,  it  is  simply  amusing  to  the  climbers 
themselves.  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  offend 
them  in  the  -least  by  my  frankness  in  stating 
this.  Their  pleasure  is  that  of  overcoming  ac- 
knowledged difficulties,  and  of  witnessing  natural 
grandeur.  But  [  would  venture  to  urge  that  our 
Alpine  men  will  not  find  their  pleasure  lessened 
by  embracing  a  scientific  object  in  their  doings. 
They  have  the  strength,  the  intelligence,  and 
let  them  add  to  these  the  accuracy  which  physi- 
cal science  now  demands,  and  they  may  con- 
tribute work  of  enduring  value.  Mr.  Casella 
will  gladly  teach  them  the  use  of  his  minimum- 
thermometers  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  next  seven 
years  will  not  pass  without  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  winter  temperature  of  every  mountain 
of  note  in  Switzerland." 

But  a  note  tells  us  that  the  president  of  the 
club  is  now  really  exerting  himself  in  this  di- 
rection. Mr.  Tyndall  found  a  too  strict  reading 
of  the  regulations  for  the  safety  of  travellers 
very  much  in  the  way  of  any  scientific  use  of 
Mont  Blanc  when  he  prepared  the  second  time 
for  its  ascent,  and  to  his  influence  as  primum 
mobile  explorers  owe  a  better  understanding  of 
his  duties  by  M.  le  Guide  Chef  at  Chamouni. 

Bound  for  the  second  time  upward  on  Monte 


Rosa,  the  philosopher  again  makes  observations 
on  his  less  : — 

"  Occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  as  I  ascend- 
ed, I  sometimes  unconsciously  went  too  quickly, 
and  felt  the  effects  of  the  exertion.  I  then 
slackened  my  pace,  allowing  each  limb  an  in- 
stant of  repose  as  I  drew  it  out  of  the  snow,  and 
found  that  in  this  way  walking  became  rest. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  which 
runs  throughout  nature — to  accomplish  physi- 
cal changes,  time  is  necessary.  Different  posi- 
tions of  the  limb  .  require  different  molecular 
arrangements;  and  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
requires  time.  By  lifting  the  leg  slowly  and  al- 
lowing it  to  fall  forward  by  its  own  gravity,  a 
man  may  get  on  steadily  for  several  hours,  while 
a  very  slight  addition  to  this  pace  may  speedily 
exhaust  him.  Of  course,  the  normal  pace  dif- 
fers in  different  persons,  but  in  all  the  power  of 
endurance  may  be  vastly  augmented  by  the 
prudent  outlay  of  muscular  force." 

But  his  legs  ca  ried  him  on  after  his  guide 
had  turned  back;  he  crossed  the  Kamm  alone 
with  them,  and  stood  wholly  alone  upon  the 
peak  of  Monte  Rosa.  "  There  a  world  of  clouds 
and  mountains  lay  beneath  me.  Switzerland, 
with  its  pomp  of  summits,  was  clear  and  grand ; 
Italy  was  also  grand,  but  more  than  half  ob- 
scured. Dark  cumulus  and  dark  crag  vied  in 
savagery,  while  at  other  places  white  snows  and 
white  clouds  held  equal  rivalry.  The  scooped 
valley  of  Monte  Rosa  itself  was  magnificent,  all 
gleaming  in  the  bright  sunlisrht — tossed  and 
torn  at  intervals,  and  sending  from  their  rents 
and  walls  the  magical  blue  of  the  ice.  Ponder- 
ous neves  lay  upon  the  mountains  apparently 
motionless,  but  suggesting  motion — sluggish,  but 
indicating  irresistible  dynamic  energy,  which 
moved  them  slowly  to  their  doom  in  the  warmer 
valleys  below.  I  thought  of  my  position  :  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  man  had  stood  alone  upon 
that  wild  peak,  and  were  the  imagination  let 
loose  amid  the  surrounding  agencies,  and  per- 
mitted to  dwell  upon  the  perils  which  separated 
the  climber  from  this  kind,  I  dare  say  curious 
feelings  might  have  been  endangered.  But  I 
was  prompt  to  quell  all  thoughts  which  might 
lessen  my  strength,  or  interfere  with  the  calm 
application  of  it.  Once,  indeed,  an  accident 
made  me  shudder.  While  taking  the  cork  from 
a  bottle  which  is  deposited  on  the  top,  and  which 
contains  the  names  of  those  who  have  ascended 
the  mountain,  my  axe  slipped  out  of  my  hand, 
and  slid  some  thirty  feet  away  from  me.  The 
thought  of  losing  it  made  my  flesh  creep,  for 
without  it  descent  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
I  regained  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with  an  affec- 
tion which  might  be  bestowed  upon  a  living 
thing,  for  it  was  literally  my  staff  of  life  under 
the  circumstances.  One  look  more  over  the  cloud- 
capped  mountains  of  Italy,  and  I  then  turned 
my  back  upon  them,  and  commenced  the  descent. 
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"  The  brown  crags  seemed  to  look  at  me  with 
a  kind  of  friendly  recognition,  and,  with  a  surer 
and  firmer  feeling   than  I  had  possessed  on 
ascending,  I  swung  myself  from  crag  to  crag 
and  from  ledge  to  ledge  with  a  velocity  which 
surprised  myself.    I  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Kamm,  and  saw  the  party  which  I  had  passed 
an  hour  and  a  half  before,  emerging  from  one 
of  the  hollows  of  the   mountain ;    they  had 
escaped  from  the  edge  which  now  lay  between 
them  and  me.    The  thought  of  the  possible  loss 
of  my  axe  at  the  summit  was  here  forcibly  re- 
vived, for  without  I  dared  not  take  a  single 
step.    My  first  care  was  to  anchor  it  firmly  in 
the  snow,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  at  times 
nearly  the  whole  weight  of  my  body.    In  some 
places,  however,  the  anchor  had  but  a  loose  hold; 
the  '  cornice  '  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
became  granular,  and  the  handle  of  the  axe  went 
through  it  up  to  the  head,  still,  however,  remain- 
ing loose.    Some  amount  of  trust  had  thus  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  staff  and  placed  in  the 
limbs.    A  curious  mixture  of  carelessness  and 
anxiety  sometimes  fills  the  mind  on  such  occa- 
sions.   I  often  caught  myself  humming  a  verse 
of  a  frivolous  song,  but  this  was  mechanical, 
and  the  substratum  of  a  man's  feelings  under 
such  circumstances  is  real  earnestness.  The 
precipice  to  my  left  whs  a  continual  preacher  of 
caution,  and  the  slope  to  my  right  was  hardly 
less  impressive.    I  looked  down  the  former  but 
rarely,  and  sometimes  descended  for  a  considera- 
ble time  without  looking  beyond  my  own  foot- 
steps.   The  power  of  a  thought  was  illustrated 
j  on  one  of  these  occasions.  I  had  descended  with 
extreme  slowness  and  caution  for  some  time, 
when,  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  cornice,  I 
saw  a  row  of  pointed  rocks  at  some  distance  be- 
low me.    These  I  felt  must  receive  me  if  I 
slipped  over,  and  1  thought  how,  before  reach- 
ing them,  I  might  so  break  my  fall  as  to  arrive 
at  them  unkilled.    This  thought  enabled  me  to 
double  my  speed,  and  as  long  as  the  spiky  bar- 
rier ran  parallel  to  my  track,  I  held  my  staff  in 
one  hand,  and  contented  myself  with  a  slight 
pressure  upon  it. 

"  I  came  at  length  to  a  place  where  the  edge 
was  solid  ice,  which  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
cornice,  the  latter  appearing  as  if  merely  stuck 
against  it.    A  groove  ran  between  the  ice  and 
|  snow,  and  along  this  groove  I  marched  until  the 
[  cornice  became  unsafe,  and  I  had  to  betake  my- 
j  self  to  the  ice.    The  place  was  really  perilous, 
i  but,  encouraging  myself  by  the  reflection  that 
i  it  would  not  last  long,  I  carefully  and  deliberate- 
ly hewed  steps,  causing  them  to  dip  a  little  in- 
j  ward,  so  as  to  afford  a  purchase  for  the  heel  of 
my  boot,  never  forsaking  one  till  the  next  was 
ready,  and  never  wielding  my  hatchet  until  my 
balance  was  secured.    I  was  soon  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Kamm,  fairly  out  of  danger,  and,  full  of 
glad  vigor,  I  bore  swiftly  down  upon  the  party 


in  advance  of  me.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  me 
to  fuse  myself  amongst  them  as  if  I  had  been 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  we  joyfully  slid,  gal- 
loped, and  rolled  together  down  the  residue  of 
the  mountain." 

We  have  cited  the  whole  of  the  passage  in 
evidence  that  Professor  Tyndall  is  no  faint- 
hearted member  of  the  Alpine  brotherhood,  and 
in  order  that  we  may  add  to  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Swiss  tourists,  the  closing  warning. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  say  one  earnest  word 
in  connection  with  this  ascent;  and  the  more  so 
as  I  believe  a  notion  is  growing  prevalent  that 
half  what  is  said  and  written  about  the  dangers 
of  the  Alps  is  mere  humbug.  No  doubt  exag- 
geration is  not  rare,  but  I  would  emphatically 
warn  my  readers  against  acting  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  general.  The  dangers  of  Mont 
Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and  other  mountains,  are  real, 
and,  if  not  properly  provided  against,  may  be 
terrible.  I  have  been  much  accustomed  to  be 
alone  upon  the  glaciers,  but  sometimes,  even 
when  a  guide  was  in  front  of  me,  I  have  felt  an 
extreme  longing  to  have  a  second  one  behind 
me.  Less  than  two  good  ones,  I  think,  an 
arduous  climber  ought  not  to  have;  and  if 
climbing  without  guides  were  to  become  habit- 
ual, deplorable  consequences  would  assuredly 
sooner  or  later  ensue/' 

Inevitable  accidents  such  as  that  may  have 
beeu  the  other  day  upon  the  Col  du  Geant  are 
sufficiently  distressing.  Let  there  be  no  more 
deaths  by  indiscretion. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BOYS  STOP  AT  HOME. 

u  I  wish  those  boys  loved  to  stay  at  home  in 
the  evening,''  said  a  mother  in  my  hearing,  last 
night ;  and  the  sigh  and  look  of  distress  which 
accompanied  her  words  told  plainly  that  her 
heart  was  deeply  pained  by  their  oft-repeated 
absence,  and  she  watched  their  retreating  foot- 
steps with  a  troubled  countenance,  and  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  company  they  sought, 
nor  what  evil  influence  might  be  thrown  around 
them. 

They  were  industrious  boys  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen,  just  beginning  to  fancy  they  were  too 
large  and  too  old  to  be  longer  subject  to  parent- 
al authority.  They  were  not  vicious,  or  idle, 
but  worked  with  a  willing  hand,  through  the 
day,  doing  the  work  of  men  ;  but  when  evening 
came  they  sought  pleasure  abroad,  unmindful  of 
a  father's  advice  or  a  mother's  entreaty.  I 
glanced  around  their  home,  a  comfortable,  far- 
mer-like dwelling,  where  all  the  wants  of  the 
physical  nature  were  well  supplied,  but,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  the  food  for  the  mind,  was  less 
abundant.  A  few  school  books,  which  the  boys 
had  never  learned  to  love,  a  Bible,  and  a  hymn- 
book,  constituted  the  family  library  ;  and  I  was 
not  surprised  that  they  should  leave  the  circle 
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at  home,  and  seek  the  cheerful  throng  that  were 
lounging  in  the  store,  or  join  in  the  vulgar  mirth 
and  profane  je«ts  that  went  round  the  boisterous 
group. 

"  You  are  seeing  your  happiest  days  with  your 
boy,"  said  the  mother  to  me,  as  my  baby  clung 
to  my  arm  with  the  sweetest  confidence  of  in- 
fancy ;  "  you  know  where  he  is,  and  have  no 
anxiety  for  him  now ;  but  when  he  is  older,  he 
will  be  beyond  your  influence,  and  go  you  know 
not  where." 

I  thought  of  the  old  proverb,  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it;"  and  I  shook  my 
head  doubtingly,  and  said  nothing.  *  *  *  * 
Rut  we  cannot  expect  children  to  be  like  our- 
selves— steady,  old,  and  careworn.  Fun  and 
frolic  are  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  it  is 
no  injury  to  any  one  to  join  heartily  in  these 
sports.  If  we  enter  into  their  sports  in  child- 
hood, and  take  the  lead  of  their  pleasures  in 
youth,  we  shall  keep  our  own  hearts  young 
and  joyous,  make  home  the  centre  of  attractions, 
and  while  doing  much  to  educate  their  mental 
faculties,  we  shall  find  a  far  greater  satisfaction 
in  their  society  than  we  can  possibly  find  in  the 
artless  trust  of  infancy. 

A  few  dollars  judiciously  expended  in  books 
and  engravings  suitable  for  young  children,  will 
do  much  to  awaken  a  love  of  home  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  there  is  nothing  which  will  have 
a  stronger  influence  in  keeping  "those  boys" 
quietly  at  home,  than  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading.  Begin  early.  Read  to  them  before 
they  can  read  for  themselves  j  explain  what  you 
read,  and  encourage  them  to  converse  with  you 
about  it.  Teach  them  to  observe  the  common 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  study  into  the 
causes  which  produce  the  effects  they  see.  A 
mother  may  do  this  herself,  without  being  a 
philosopher.  She  may  awaken  their  curiosity 
upon  the  various  objects  around  them,  and  direct 
them  where  this  curiosity  may  be  gratified,  place 
within  their  reach  useful  and  instructive  books, 
and  show  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  that 
she  appreciates  them,  and  the  pleasures  of  home 
will  be  purer  and  sweeter  to  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  the  children  will  seldom  have 
occasion  to  seek  evening  amusements  away  from 
the  charmed  circle  of  home.  It  has  been  truth- 
fully said,  "  a  good  book  is  the  best  of  company;" 
and  the  earlier  we  introduce  our  children  into 
the  society  of  good  books,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  derived  from  them,  and  the  stronger  will 
be  their  attachment  to  the  social  circle  around 
the  evening  fire,  and  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  their  seeking  diversion  in  the  society  of  the 
idle  and  vicious.  But  if  we  neglect  to  make 
home  happy,  and  to  furnish  entertainment  for 
the  intellect,  bo  assured  that  the  restless  desire 
of  the  human  mind  for  "  some  new  thing,"  will 
frequently  attract  u  those  boys,"  and  girls,  too, 


away  from  home  in  search  of  amusement. — Home 
Magazine. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

How  round  the  footprints  of  sweet  Spring 
The  balmy  air  doth  incense  fling ! 

The  changing  skies  forget  to  frown, 
And  send  rich  floods  of  sunshine  down. 

The  ghostly  mountains  doff  their  snow — 
Once  more  the  joyous  streamlets  flow. 

The  heavy  ice,  upheaved,  away 
Goes  rushing  tumbling  to  the  bay. 

The  river  free,  more  smoothly  glides, 
And  fresh  new  grass  adorns  its  sides. 

Among  the  gray  rocks  of  the  north 
The  pale  anemone  peeps  forth  : 

Child  of  the  moaning  soft  south  wind. 
Sweet  harbinger  of  days  more  kind  1 

Grave  violets  with  upturned  eyes 
Delight  us  with  a  glad  surprise. 

The  tender  lilies  of  the  vale 
Their  fragrance  on  the  air  exhale. 

The  daisies  on  the  steep  hillside 

No  longer  'neath  the  dead  leaves  hide. 

The  hyacinth,  sweet  sacrifice, 
Sends  up  its  perfume  to  the  skies. 

Soon  all  the.  sweet  and  countless  train 
Of  buds  and  flowers  will  come  again. 

The  seed  by  Autumn  laid  in  earth, 
Has  found  in  Spring  a  joyous  birth. 

Yet  Spring  wakes  up  some  latent  grief 
With  sound  of  growing  bud  and  leaf. 

For  some  dear  flowers — to  cold  earth  given — 
We  seek  in  vain  :  they  bloom  in  heaven. 

With  what  vague  longings — undefined — 
We  grope  for  treasure,  with  eyes  tear-blind  ! 

Forgetting  in  our  sorrows  deep 

That  flowers  must  have  some  time  to  sleep. 

Ah  !  Friends,  let  Spring  this  sweet  truth  prove, 
In  heaven  we'll  find  some  flowers  we  love. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  April  8,  18bl.  Lenle. 


EXTRACT. 

"  The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it, 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom, 
The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair ; 

Nor  Life,  nor  Death,  the  future  closes, 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 

Will  hope  and  fancy  twine  their  roses." 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BY  WILLIAM  MAJOR,  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

The  flowers  that  skirt  the  mountain  brow, 
The  summer  cloud  that  dims  the  sky, 

The  starry  heavens,  with  brilliant  brow, 
Proclaim  a  tale  of  mystery  : 
It  is  the  Beautiful. 

The  dew-drops  bright  that  life  distill, 
The  streamlet's  voice  that  sweetly  sings, 

The  cascade's  fall,  the  murmuring  rill, 
The  tuneful  bird,  on  airy  wings  : 
Oh,  yes  !  how  Beautiful ! 

The  green  leaf's  bloom,  in  Beauty's  prime, 
The  yellow,  too,  though  not  so  fair, 

Loved  Music's  notes,  in  pealing  chime, 
The  Ocean's  roar,  the  storm,  the  air  : 
Declare  the  Beautiful. 

The  infant's  smile,  the  laughing  eye, 

The  sighs  that  mourn,  the  tears  that  flow, 

The  fair  one's  witching  ecstacy  ; 

All,  all,  on  Man  their  charms  bestow  : 
And  they  are  Beautiful.  J 

Who,  then,  so  void  of  Christian  love, 
'Mid  scenes  sublime,  and  Beauty's  grace, 

As  not  to  praise  our  God  above, 

When  all  the  earth  reflects  His  face — 
And  so  is  Beautiful  ? 


THE  FARM  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

We  have  often  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
general  absence  of  a  well-ordered  vegetable  gar- 
den in  farming  establishments ;  the  more  so,  as 
it  is  a  matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the  daily 
necessities  of  the  household.  A  few  vegetables 
are  grown  here  and  there  about  the  farm,  and 
these  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  A  thorough 
reform  is  needed  in  this  respect,  and  we  hope  to 
see  it  become  general  throughout  the  land. 
Every  farmer  can,  almost  as  well  as  not,-place  on 
his  table  daily  the  choicest  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son, and  he  ought  not  to  feel  satisfied  without 
doing  so.  Let  all  who  have  not  already  a  good 
vegetable  garden,  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground  for 
this  purpose,  and  inclose  it  with  a  neat  fence. 
It  should  have  a  warm  exposure,  be  well  drained, 
and  it  will  pay  well  to  trench  it  two  or  three  feet 
in  depth.  If  the  surface  soil  is  not  so  deep,  it  can 
be  made  so  by  the  liberal  addition  of  good  loam; 
two  feet  in  depth  is  none  too  much.  Good  old 
barn-yard  manure  must  be  used  with  a  liberal 
hand  ;  "  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap."  Divide  the 
garden  into  beds  of  proper  size,  and,  when  practi- 


cable, edge  them  with  box;  the  beds  should  be 
large,  rather  than  small,  that  the  ground  may 
not  be  wasted  by  unnecessary  walks.  Hot-beds 
are  very  useful.  As  permanent  fixtures,  do  not 
omit  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  a  bed  of  asparagus. 
The  hot-bed  frames,  if  provided,  will  furnish 
some  nice  early  lettuce,  radishes,  cauliflower, 
cucumbers,  &c,  and  will  be  useful  in  starting 
early  cabbages,  melons,  &c,  to  be  set  out  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm. 

In  a  garden  prepared  as  above,  one  can  grow, 
in  great  perfection,  almost  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  vegetable,  with  proper  care  and  skill.  Some 
judgment  will  be  necessary  in  planning  a  succes- 
sion of  crops.  It  is  well  to  avoid  growing  the 
same  kind  of  vegetable  twice  in  succession  on 
the  same  spot ;  but  frequently  two  crops  may  be 
grown  in  one  season  on  the  same  ground ;  for 
example,  celery  and  lafe  corn  may  follow  early 
peas ;  turnips  and  late  cabbage  succeed  lettuce 
and  the  first  planting  of  bush  beans ;  and  expe- 
rience will  soon  point  out  other  examples  of  a 
similar  kind.  Procure  none  but  the  best  seeds. 
It  is  better  to  buy  some  kinds  of  seed  annually 
than  to  attempt  to  raise  them,  owing  to  their  lia- 
bility to  become  mixed ;  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  melon  tribe.  If  these  are  grown  for  seed, 
they  must  be  kept  widely  apart.  Whatever  is 
grown,  let  it  be  of  the  best,  and  bestow  sufficient 
care  on  it  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

There  is  a  wise  saying,  "  A  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place."  Then  by  all 
means  let  there  be  a  place  for  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, and  everything  in  it  in  its  place  there. 
Growing  things  here  and  there,  and  nowhere  in 
particular,  induces  indifference  and  neglect,  and 
begets  habits  at  war  with  all  system.  As  a  general 
thing,  farmers'  tables  will  not  be  supplied  with 
the  choicest  vegetable  productions  until  they  set 
apart  a  particular  spot  for  this  purpose.  Land 
in  the  country  can  always  be  spared  for  a  garden, 
and  this  should  be  made  the  most  profitable 
spot  on  the  farm.  A  fair  trial  on  a  single  sea- 
son will  demonstrate  this. — American  Agricul- 
turist. 


ORCHARDS  ON  STEEP  HILL-STDES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly 
says  : — "  I  would  always  prefer  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion behind  a  hill  or  wood  for  my  orchard. 
Steep  hill-sides  are  generally  objected  to  for 
planting  an  apple  orchard,  but  I  think  a  steep 
hill-side  is  not  the  worst  place,  by  any  means. 
My  hill -side  orchard  is  doing  quite  as  well  as 
any  1  have.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle, 
with  a  south-eastern  exposure.  I  planted  my 
trees  in  a  half  circle  to  suit  the  hill,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  pleasant  to  work,  and  also  to  keep 
it  from  washing.  I  think  that  trees  can  be 
placed  much  closer  to  advantage  on  a  steep  hill- 
side than  elsewhere.  My  method  of  cultivation 
has  been  to  plough  down  from  the  upper  side  to 
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within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  next  row.  I 
plough  the  first  furrow  close  to  the  row  with  one 
horse ;  I  then  plough  the  balance  with  two 
horses.  In  four  or  five  ploughings  it  will  form  a 
terrace  that  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  I 
had  also  planted  a  row  of  nursery  trees  with  each 
row  of  orchard  trees,  which  did  very  well.  By 
merely  working  from  the  upper  side,  the  spaces 
are  now  level,  or  rather  inclining  a  little  back, 
which  causes  it  to  retain  moisture  much  longer 
than  it  did  before  it  was  ploughed  in  terraces. 
The  spaces  between  the  terraces  I  used  for  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  seed-beds,  &c.  It  is  also  a 
first-rate  place  to  raise  early  vegetables.  This 
side  hill  used  to  be  a  regular  eye-sore,  but  now 
it  is  the  prettiest  part  of  my  farm.  I  think  we 
can  make  no  better  use  of  our  steep  side-hills 
than  to  plant  them  with  trees,  if  it  were  for 
nothing  else  than  for  the* appearance.  The  grass 
growing  on  the  terraces  we  used,  when  the  trees 
were  young,  for  mulching,  drawing  mellow 
ground  on  them  from  the  upper  side." 


PAPER  FROM  INDIAN  CORN  LEAVES. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved  Indian  corn 
to  possess  not  only  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
make  a  good  article,  but  to  be  in  many  respects 
superior  to  rags.  The  discovery  to  which  we 
allude  is  a  complete  success,  and  may  be  expect- 
ed to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
price  of  paper.  Indian  corn,  in  countries  of  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature,  can  be  easily  cul- 
tivated to  a  degree  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  utmost  demands  of  the  paper  market.  Be- 
sides, as  rags  are  likely  to  fall  in  price,  owing  to 
the  extensive  supply  resulting  from  this  new 
element,  the  world  of  writers  and  readers  would 
seem  to  have  a  brighter  future  before  it  than 
the  boldest  fancy  would  have  imagined  a  short 
time  ago. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  paper  has  been 
manufactured  from  the  blade  of  Indian  corn ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  art  was  lost,  and  re- 
quired to  be  discovered  anew.  As  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  an  Indian  corn  paper  manu- 
factory was  in  full  operation  at  the  town  of 
Rievi,  in  Italy,  and  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion at  the  time;  but,  with  the  death  of  its 
proprietor,  the  secret  seems  to  have  lapsed  info 
oblivion.  Attempts  subsequently  made  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  were  baffled  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  the  flint  and  resinous  and 
glutinous  matter  contained  in  the  blade.  The 
recovery  of  the  process  has  at  last  been  effected, 
and  is  due  to  the  cleverness  of  one  Herr  Moritz 
Diamant,  a  Jewish  writing-master  in  Austria  ; 
and  the  trial  of  his  method  on  a  grand  scale, 
which  was  made  at  the  Imperial  manufactory  of 
.Schlogelmulhe,  near  Glognitz,  Lower  Austria, 
has  completely  demonstrated  the  certainty  of  the 
invention.    Although  the  machinery,  arranged 


as  it  was  for  the  manufacture  of  rag-paper,  could 
not,  of  course,  fully  answer  the  requirements  of 
Herr  Diamant,  the  results  of  the  essay  were 
wonderfully  favorable.  The  article  produced 
was  of  a  purity  of  texture  and  whiteness  of  color 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  and  this  is  all 
the  more  valuable,  from  the  difficulty  usually 
experienced  in  the  removal  of  impurities  from 
rags.  The  proprietor  of  the  invention  is  Count 
Carl  Octavio  Zu  Lippe  Wessenfield;  and  several 
experiments  give  the  following  results  : 

1.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  produce  every 
variety  of  paper  from  the  blade  of  Indian  corn, 
but  the  product  is  equal,  and  in  some  respects 
even  superior,  to  the  article  manufactured  from 
rags. 

2.  The  paper  requires  but  very  little  size  to 
render  it  fit  for  writing  purposes,  as  the  pulp 
naturally  contains  a  large  proportion  of  that 
necessary  ingredient,  which  can,  at  the  same 
time,  be  easily  eliminated,  if  desirable. 

3.  The  bleaching  is  effected  by  an  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  and  facile  process ;  and,  indeed, 
for  the  common  light-colored  packing  paper,  the 
process  becomes  entirely  unnecessary. 

4.  The  Indian  corn  paper  possesses  greater 
strength  and  tenacity  than  rag  paper,  without 
the  drawback  of  brittleness,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  common  straw  products. 

5.  No  machinery  being  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of  tearing 
up  the  raw  material  and  reducing  it  to  pulp, 
the  expense,  both  in  point  of  power  and  time, 
is  far  less  than  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
rag  paper. 

Count  Lippe  having  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Austrian  Government,  an  Im- 
perial manufactory  for  Indian  corn  paper  (mais- 
halm  papier,  as  the  inventor  calls  it,)  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Pesth,  the  capital  of 
the  greatest  Indian  corn  growing  country  in 
Europe.  Another  manufactory  is  already  in  full 
operation  in  Switzerland,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  production  and  exportation,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  pulp  of  this  new  material. — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 


ICE-HOUSES. 

The  use  of  ice  in  the  Summer  months  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  villages  and  cities.  Far- 
mers certainly  should  not  be  without  so  great  a 
luxury,  when  it  can  be  secured  with  so  little  ex- 
pense. There  are  running  streams,  mill-ponds, 
and  any  number  of  bodies  of  water  everywhere  to 
be  found  through  the  country,  which  will,  in 
Winter  furnish  the  surrounding  inhabitants  with 
an  ample  supply  of  ice  for  the  Summer  months. 
Ice-houses  are  cheaply  built  and  easy  of  construc- 
tion. Partition  off  a  portion  of  your  barn,  shed, 
or  houee,  of  the  required  size,  say  twelve  feet 
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square  or  more,  and  having  boarded  up  the  in- 
side, fill  the  space  between  the  boards  with  close- 
ly packed  sawdust,  which  is  one  of  the  best  non- 
conductors of  heat.  Have  the  floor  so  construc- 
ted that  the  water  can  be  carried  of.  Then 
cover  it  with  a  foot  of  straw.  In  packing  away 
the  ice,  leave  a  few  inches  space  next  to  the  sides 
of  the  room,  for  packing  in  additional  sawdust. 
The  door  should  be  made  double,  also  filled  with 
sawdust,  and  made  to  fit  as  closely  as  possible, 
in  order  that  all  air  may  be  excluded.  The  pro- 
tection afforded  against  the  sun  by  shade-trees 
in  the  vicinity,  is  very  desirable.  A  simple 
ice-house  like  the  above  will  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  more  expensive  one,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  short  time. 


THE  BOTTOM  OP  THE  SEA. 

Our  investigations  go  to  show  that  the  roar- 
ing waves  and  the  mightiest  billows  of  the  ocean 
repose,  not  upon  hard  or  troubled  beds,  but  upon 
cushions  of  still  water ;  that  everywhere  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth 
are  protected,  as  with  a  garment,  from  the  abrad- 
ing action  of  its  currents  ;  that  the  cradle  of  its 
restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of  water  at 
rest,  or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it  can  neither  wear 
nor  move  the  lightest  bit  of  drift  that  once  lodges 
there.  The  uuiform  appearance  of  these  micro- 
scopic shells,  and  the  almost  total  absence  among 
them  of  any  sediment  from  the  sea  or  foreign 
matter,  suggest  most  forcibly  the  idea  of  perfect 
repose  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  as  pure  and  as  free  from  sea  sand  as 
the  fresh  fallen  snowflake  is  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  Indeed  these  soundings  almost  prove 
that  the  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud  with  its  flakes 
in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed 
showers  of  these  minute  shells  ;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  wrecks  which  strew  its 
bottom  are,  in  the  process  of  ages,  hidden  under 
this  fleecy  covering,  presenting  the  rounded  ap- 
pearance which  is  seen  over  the  body  of  the 
traveller  who  has  perished  in  the  snow  storm. 
The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics, 
swarms  with  life.  The  remains  of  myriads  of 
moving  things  are  conveyed  by  currents,  and 
scattered  and  lodged  in  the  course  of  time  all 
over  its  bottom.  This  process,  continued  for 
ages,  has  covered  the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  with 
a  mantle,  consisting  of  organisms  as  delicate  as 
hoar  frost,  and  as  light  in  the  water  as  down  is 
in  the  air.  The  tooth  of  running  water  is  very 
sharp.  See  how  the  Niagara  has  cut  its  way 
through  layer  after  layer  of  solid  rock.  But  what 
is  the  Niagara,  with  all  the  fresh-water  courses 
of  the  world,  by  the  side  of  the  great  currents 
of  ocean  ?  And  what  is  the  pressure  of  fresh 
water  upon  river  beds,  in  comparison  with  the 
pressure  of  ocean  water  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  ?  It  is  not  so  great  by  contrast  as  the 


gutters  in  the  streets  are  to  the  cataract.  Then 
why  have  not  the  currents  of  the  sea  worn  its 
bottom  away?  Simply  because  they*  have  not 
been  permitted  to  get  down  to  it. — All  the  Year 
Round. 


THE    PRESERVATION    OF  MEAT  BY  MOLASSES. 

In  many  receipts  for  preserving  hams,  molas- 
ses is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients,  but  M. 
Margueritte,  in  an  article  in  L'  Invention,  asserts 
that  meat  may  be  preserved  by  molasses  alone 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing important  advantages  :  It  has  an  agreeable 
flavor,  it  produces  no  scurvy  or  other  disorders 
which  result  from  the  use  of  salt  food,  and  it 
may  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  process  consists  simply  in  cutting  the 
meat  into  pieces  of  moderate  size  and  dropping 
them  into  molasses,  such  as  is  obtained  from  the 
sugar  manufactories  or  refineries.  By  a  natural 
process  of  osmose  the  lighter  juices  of  the  meat 
pass  out,  and  the  heavier  molasses  penetrates  in- 
ward to  every  part  of  the  meat.  When  the  external 
molasses  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  liquid- 
ity from  the  mixture  of  the  juices  of  the  meat, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  meat  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated. It  is  now  taken  out  of  the  molasses, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  hung  in  a  current  of  air 
to  dry.  After  it  is  completely  dry,  it  may  be 
packed  in  boxes  and  sent  all  over  the  world  with- 
out experiencing  any  change  whatever. 


ITEMS. 

Great  Britain. — The  proclamation  issued  by  the 
government  declares  its  intention  of  maintaining  the 
strictest  and  most  impartial  neutrality  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  certain  States, 
styling  themselves  the  confederate  States  of  America. 
It  warns  British  subjects  that  if  they  enter  the  mil- 
itary service  on  either  side,  or  join  the  ships  of  war 
or  transports,  or  attempt  to  get  recruits  or  fit  out 
vessels  for  war  purposes  or  transports,  or  break  or 
endeavor  to  break  any  blockade  lawfully  or  actually 
established,  or  carry  soldiers,  dispatches,  or  any  ma- 
terial contraband  of  war,  for  either  party,  they  will 
be  liable  to  all  the  penalty  and  consequences,  and 
will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and  in  nowise  obtain  protec- 
tion from  the  government. 

Spain,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  had  ac- 
cepted the  annexation  of  the  eastern  portion  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  given  assurance  that  slavery  would  not 
be  re-established  there. 

The  cotton  growing  company  of  Jamaica  has  deter- 
mined to  plant  several  thousand  acres  forthwith  so 
that  the  crop  produced  can  be  sent  to  Manchester  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

Tempting  offers  have  been  made  to  purchase  the 
Great  Eastern,  it  is  believed  for  the  French  or  Ameri- 
can governments.  A  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders has  been  called  to  raise  funds  or  sell. 

Liberia. — According  to  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Liberia,  the  Republic  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Sugar  making  is  on  the  increase  ;  also  the  culture  of 
coffee,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
multiplication  of  interior  settlements  is  now  under 
consideration. 
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Trade  Marks  and  Designs. — There  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive bill  now  before  the  British  Parliament, 
having  for»its  object  the  better  protection  of  new 
designs  and  the  "  trade  marks"  of  manufacturers. 
The  forging  or  imitating  of  a  u  trade  mark,"  or  any- 
fraudulent  addition  or  alteration  of  one,  is  consti- 
tuted a  misdemeanor.  A  "trade  mark"  is  denned 
to  be  "  any  name,  word,  letter,  mark,  device,  figure, 
sign,  seal,  stamp,  label."  Marking  with  a  false  indi- 
cation of  quantity  (such  as  a  piece  marked  30^  yards 
when  it  only  measures  30^),  quality,  or  selling,  with 
intent  to  defraud  or  imitating  the  names  and  marks 
of  artists,  are  included  in  this  bill. 

Deputations  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
London,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  have  waited  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  solicited  amendments  to 
the  bill,  substantially  as  follows  : — A  registration 
office  for  trade  marks,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the 
Register  be  prima  facie  in  relation  to  a  disputed 
trade  mark  in  court.  Without  a  registration  of  trade 
marks,  it  would  often  be  necessary  to  call  a  large 
number  of  witnesses.  A  complete  distinction  made 
between  the  marks  on  silver  and  electro-plated  goods. 
The  protection  of  the  trade  marks  of  foreigners  on 
the  same  footing  as  foreign  copyrights — that  is,  de- 
pendent on  the  same  protection  being  extended  to 
Englishmen. — Scientific  American. 

Demand  for  Paper. — The  demand  for  materials  to 
be  converted  into  paper  has  increased  enormously 
within  a  few  years.  Junk  dealers  and  tinmen  pene- 
trate every  part  of  New  England  in  search  of  rags, 
and  latterly  they  have  commenced  purchasing  books 
and  pamphlets  for  this  purpose.  Ninety-eight  tons  of 
books  and  pamphlets  were  ground  up  in  only  one  of 
the  paper  mills  in  Massachusetts  in  one  year. 

Amount  of  Coal  in  Great  Britain. — A  writer  in 
the  London  Times  states  that  80,000  tons  of  coal  are 
raised  in  Great  Britain  annually. 

Photographing  the  Bed  of  the  Ocean. — A  photo- 
graph has  been  taken  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  "Wey- 
mouth Bay.  The  camera  was  placed  in  a  box  with 
a  plate-glass  front  and  movable  shutter,  to  be  drawn 
up  when  the  camera  was  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The 
camera,  being  focussed  in  this  box  on  land  for  ob- 
jects in  the  foreground,  at  about  ten  yards,  was  let 
down  from  a  boat,  carrying  with  it  the  collodion 
plate,  and  the  shutter  raised  and  plate  exposed 
for  ten  minutes.  The  box  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
image  developed  was  of  rocks  and  weeds  ;  but  the 
great  advantage  anticipated  to  be  derived  from  this 
application  of  the  art  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  piers,  bridges,  piles  and  structures  under 
water. — London  Paper. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
light  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  a  5  62  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $5  87  for  extra  ;  $6  25 
a  G  75  for  extra  family,  and  7  00  a  7  25  for  fancy  lots. 
Standard  superfine  for  export  $5  37 J  a  5  50.  Very 
little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former 
is  selling  at  $3  50.  The  latter  is  selling  at  $2  87  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  steady  at  former 
rates.  Sales  of  prime  red  at  $1  35  a  1  40  in  store  and 
afloat.  White  ranges  at  from  $1  45  to  1  60.  Rye  is 
selling  at  67  cents.  Corn — Sales  of  prime  yellow 
at  60  cents,  afloat,  and  58  cents  in  store.  Western 
mixed  is  selling  at  52  cents.  Oats  are  steady,  at  30  a 
31  cents  for  Delaware,  afloat. 


FRIENDS'  DRY  GOODS. 

FULL  assortments  of  Dress  Goods, 
Spring  and  Summer  Shawls, 
Neat  and  small  figured  Fabrics, 
Men's  and  Boy's  wear  for  Summer. 

SHARPLESS,  BROTHERS, 

Cor.  Chestnut  and  8th  Sts. 

5th  mo.  18 — 1  mo. 


QPECIAL  NOTICE.— On  account  of  the  unsettled 
O  state  of  the  country,  and  depression  in  trade,  I 
am  determined  to  close  out  my  stock  of  Dress  Goods, 
below  the  cost  of  importation.  Friends  will  do  well 
to  examine  it,  as  they  will  find  many  goods  much  be- 
low their  real  value.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  lots : — 

200  Shetland  Shawls  from  $1  to  $5,  cost  double. 

10  Pieces  of  OliveBrown  Mohairs  at  65c.  cost  75  to 
import.  These  are  splendid  goods,  the  usual  retail  price 
being  87j. 

20  Pieces  of  small  plaid  mozeambiques  at  18|,  usual 
price  37^;  besides  all  kinds  of  Plain  Goods  adapted  for 
Friends. 

My  stock  is  large  and  well  assorted,  and  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  every  thing  in  Friends' 
line. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES,  702  Arch  Street,  Phila. 
5th  mo.  6th  1861.— 6t. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  Sehool  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per.  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advauce,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeep&ie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  chIIs  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  band,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  N  \  41, 
East  side. 

H^.Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Being  somewhat  recovered  of  my  indisposition 
of  body,  I  sat  in  our  select  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  on  the  first  of  the  Second  month,  1773, 
in  which  I  was  comforted  under  a  sense  of  our 
being  owned  in  some  degree  by  the  visitation  of 
Divine  love,  and  afterwards  attended  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  London-Grove,  each  sitting 
whereof  was  favored  with  the  continuance  of 
heavenly  help,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  hum- 
ble waiters.  1  returned  home  with  thankful- 
ness in  my  mind  to  the  Lord,  who  had  furnished 
me  with  strength  in  my  weak  state  to  sit  with 
my  friends,  in  which  we  ought  to  be  good  exam- 
ples; I  attended  our  own  meeting  on  the  Fifth 
and  First  days  following,  and  in  the  same  week 
went  to  Wilmington  to  the  burial  of  Deborah 
Ferris,  before  mentioned,  after  which,  a  solid  and 
profitable  meeting  was  held. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  Third  month  I  sat 
out  from  home  in  order  to  attend  our  general 
spring  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  but  did  not  get 
there  in  time  for  the  first  sitting  thereof;  such  of 
them  as  I  did  attend,  I  thought  were  in  the  main 
times  of  Divine  favor  j  on  my  return  homeward 
I  was  at  a  small  meeting  at  Chester,  also  the 
general  meeting  at  Wilmington,  and  soon  after 
the  general  meeting  at  Duck  Creek,  and  their 
Monthly  Meeting  preceding  it;  the  meeting 
there  on  First  day  was  large,  and  though  a  mixed 
multitude  attended,  it  was  solid  through  the 
overshadowing  of  heavenly  power,  the  Lord  was 


pleased  to  open  the  mysteries  of  the  kindom, 
influencing  my  heart  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
love  thereof  to  my  humble  admiration,  and  many 
were  tendered,  for  which  renewed  visitation  and 
favor,  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  ascended  from 
the  hearts  of  his  children,  to  the  all-powerful  and 
merciful  God  who  is  worthy  for  ever  ;  the  meet- 
ing on  Second  day  was  a  time  of  consolation  to 
the  heavy  hearted,  instruction  to  the  humble 
seekers,  and  a  season  of  strengthening  to  the 
weak,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercies  endure  for  ever ;  I  was  next  at  George's 
Creek  meeting,  in  which  Friends  were  encourag- 
ed, and  in  some  degree  refreshed,  divers  not  of 
our  society  attending ;  the  doctrine  of  personal 
election  and  reprobation  as  held  by  some,  was 
refuted,  and  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  wherein 
the  election  stood,  viz:  "  In  Christ  the  seed, 
which,  cleaved  unto,  and  chosen  by  man,  for  his 
true  instructor  and  leader  by  his  light  and  wit- 
ness in  the  heart  as  a  reprover  for  sin,  and  so 
followed  and  obeyed,  man  comes  to  know  him- 
self elected  in  him.  I  went  home  with  George 
Ford  at  Back  Creek,  and  had  an  opportunity  in 
his  family,  I  hope  to  some  profit. 

Towards  the  fall  of  the  year  I  had  a  draught 
in  my  mind  to  attend  some  meetings  in  the 
Jerseys,  particularly  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Shrewsbury,  of  which  having  acquainted  my 
brethren  at  home,  and  had  their  concurrence, 
after  attending  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia and  returning  from  thence,  I  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  Samuel  England  on  the 
twelfth  of  the  Tenth  month,  but  was  detained  at 
Philadelphia  by  a  fever,  which  held  me  several 
days,  yet  I  so  far  recovered  as  to  proceed  on  our 
journey,  taking  on  our  way  meetings  at  Mount 
Holly,  at  a  School-house  near  Shreve's  mount  in 
upper  Springfield,  in  which  I  had  a  concern  to 
warn  the  youth  to  beware  of  Deism,  and  to  shew 
the  ground  and  cause  of  falling  into  that  error; 
also  at  upper  Freehold,  and  in  a  friend's  house 
near  that  called  Bobbins' s  meeting ;  there  seems 
to  be  a  visitation  to  the  youth  in  that  place,  to 
which  if  they  are  faithful  that  meeting  may  agai  i 
increase ;  we  reached  the  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  at  Shrewsbury,  in  which  truth  owued 
the  lovers  thereof ;  the  public  meetings  on  the 
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three  following  days  were  large,  and  thought  to 
be  the  most  qniet  and  satisfactory  which  had  been 
known  of  late  years  there  ;  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
cipline were,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  conducted. 
Finding  myself  not  clear  of  the  members  of  our 
society  at  this  place,  I  therefore  proposed  to  sev- 
eral friends  that  they  would  favor  me  so  much  as 
to  meet  on  their  week-day  meeting  day,  which 
I  understood  they  usually  had  omitted  in  this 
week,  requesting  that  they  would  acquaint  their 
members  with  my  desire  of  seeing  them,  their 
children   and   families   together.  I  therefore 
waited  until  Fifth  day,  when  they  generally  met, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  comfortably  to 
clear  myself  towards  Friends  here,  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  sincere,  being  led  to  shew  the 
active  members  the  cause  of  dwarfishness,  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  its  friendships,  choking 
the  good  seed  which  should  grow  and  bear  rule. 
I  was  thankful  for  this  opportunity,  and  left  them 
with  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  mind  ;  from  hence 
we  passed  to  Rahway,  had  a  meeing  at  Wood- 
bridge,  and  another  at  Plainfkld,  in  both  which 
truth  owned  my  service.  I  thought  there  was  a 
tender  visitation  renewed  to  Friends  in  those  parts, 
in  the  sense  whereof  I  was  thankful,  and  that  I 
had  been  favored  with  strength  to  pay  them  a  visit 
in  the  love  of  my  great  and  good  Master;  may  I 
ever  walk  answerable  to  his  manifold  favors,  who 
is  praiseworthy  for  ever !     We  were  next  at 
Stonybrook  meeting,  which  was  made  precious 
in  the  renewing  of  Divine  favor,  and  then  at 
Trenton  with  people  who  have  much  lost  the  life 
and  savor  of  truth  ;  from  thence  going  to  Byber- 
ry  and  Philadelphia,  I  reached  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Concord,  which  began  on  the  sixth  of 
the  eleventh  month  ;  the  next  day  I  went  to 
Chichester,  where  I  was  enabled  to  speak  to  the 
state  of  the  people  in  the  love  of  truth,  which 
may  be  useful  if  remembered  in  a  right  manner, 
and  returned  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Second 
day,  which  was  comfortable,  the  Divine  presence 
being  felt.  Our  friend  Elizabeth  Robinson  was 
there,  and  had  good  service.    On  Third  day  I 
attended  the  general  meeting  at  Chester,  which 
was  poor  and  dull ;  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple being  too  much  outward,  they  were  disap- 
pointed;  then  attending  the  Monthly-Meeting 
at  Wilmington,  tarried  their  meeting  the  next 
day,  and  proceeded  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
London  Grove,  at  which  we  had  the  company 
of  our  friends  Robert  Walker,  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son, and  Mary  Leaver  from  Great  Britain ;  it 
was  a  season  of  refreshment  and  comfort  to  many 
Friends ;  then  went  home,  having  travelled  in 
this  journey  about  360  miles. 

In  the  Third  month  1774, 1  attended  our  gen- 
eral spring  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  divers 
sittings  whereof  were  divinely  favored  ;  and  after 
*it  the  general  meeting  at  Wilmington,  which 
was  held  chiefly  in  silence,  and  on  that  account 
remarkable. 


Having  an  engagement  on  my  mind  for  some 
time  to  visit  Friends  on  Long  Island,  with  some 
adjacent  meetings,  I  laid  it  before  my  brethren, 
who  gave  me  their  certificate  for  that  purpose ; 
and  on  the  third  of  the  Fifth  month  I  set  out  on 
the  journey,  having  the  company  of  a  friend  from 
Wilmington,  taking  a  meeting  at  Philadelphia; 
we  reached  New  York,  attended  their  morning 
and  afternoon  meetings  on  First  day,  and  had 
an  opportunity  with  divers  Friends  in  the  even- 
ing, which  was  to  me  (at  least)  instructive,  and 
I  believe,  through  Divine  goodness,  profitable  to 
some  others.    We  then  had  meetings  at  West- 
Chester,  Mamaroneck,  and  the  Purchase,  the 
last  being  a  Monthly  Meeting ;  these  opportuni- 
ties were  close  and  searching,  the  testimony  of 
Truth  was  encouraging  to  the  well-minded,  but 
very  sharp  to  the  formalists,  and  my  mind  was 
made  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  peace  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty.    We  next  attended  meet- 
ings at  Flushing  on  Long  Island,  Cowneck,  West- 
bury,  Matinicock,  Sequitogue   and  Rethpage, 
then  at  Newtown,  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  West- 
bury,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Flushing, 
where  the  Yearly  Meeting  began  the  next  day, 
which  held  four  days,  and  on  the  whole  I  believe 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  authority  of  Truth  was 
in  some  good  degree  felt  to  keep  down  forward 
spirits  both  in  the  ministry  and  discipline,  which 
was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  who  rules 
among   his  children,   and   is   worthy  of  all 
praise  for  ever.  Here  I  had  the  company  of  our 
dear  friends  Robert  Walker,  Elizabeth  Robinson; 
and  Susanna  Lightfoot,  who  intending  for  Rhode 
Island,  I  parted  with  them,  and  went  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  New  York,  which  through 
merciful  regard  was  comfortable;  from  thence 
going  to  Rahway,  had  a  meeting  at  Plainfield, 
which  was  satisfactory  through  the  extendings  of 
Divine  favor;  then  at  Kingwood  on  First  day, 
from  whence  crossing  Delaware  we  were  at  Buck- 
ingham Monthly  Meeting,  where  I  thought  the 
true  Spirit  of  discipline  appeared  to  be  much 
wanting  in  many;  here  my  companion  returned 
homewards.  The  next  day  I  was  at  Wright' s-town 
Monthly  Meeting  which  through  the  Lord's 
blessing  was  edifying  to  many,  and  we  parted  in 
peace  and  sweetness  of  spirit.  The  day  following 
I  attended  the  meeting  at  Pine  street  in  Phila- 
delphia, also  that  at  High  street  on  Fifth  day, 
which  was  a  precious  opportunity  to  such  who 
loved  to  live  near  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  from  thence 
I  went  to  visit  my  brother-in-law  Daniel  Brown 
near  Chester,  was  at  Newtown  meeting  on  First 
day,  and  at  an  afternoon  meeting  near  Amos 
Yarnal's,  then  went  to  the  general  meetings  at 
Goshen,  and  Uwchlan,  after  which  taking  Lon- 
don Grove  meeting,  I  came  home,  having  rode 
in  this  journey  about  60U  miles,  and  feeling  a 
degree  of  thankfulness  that  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  give  me  ability  to  perform  it. 

I  tarried  much  at  home  the  remaining  part  of 
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this  summer.  On  the  twenty-first  of  the  Ninth 
month,  I  sat  out  in  order  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  very  large 
in  the  severals  sittings,  continued  a  full  week, 
and  I  thought  it  the  most  solid  and  weighty  in 
transacting  the  affairs  of  truth  that  I  ever  knew. 
The  testimony  thereof  against  slave  keeping  was 
wonderfully  exalted  through  the  power  and  love 
of  God,  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  ever.  In 
my  way  home  I  was  at  Providence  meeting,  in 
which  the  testimony  of  truth  went  forth  by  way 
of  warning  to  the  lukewarm  and  declining  profes- 
sors, and  of  encouragment  to  the  youth. 

Our  general  meeting  at  Nottingham  next  day 
was  large,  and  I  hope  profitable  to  some ;  after 
which,  having  a  desire  to  be  at  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Cecil  in  Maryland,  I  left  home  on  the 
seventh  of  the  Tenth  month,  was  at  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  there  on  First 
day  morning,  which  was  profitably  instructive 
through  Divine  Goodness ;  two  public  meetings 
for  worship  were  held  on  First  and  Second  days, 
both  large  and  solid ;  several  other  Friends  from 
Pennsylvania  were  there;  the  business  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  ended  on  Third  day  morning;  on  the 
same  day  we  had  a  comfortable  public  meeting, 
from  which  we  parted  with  Friends  in  much  love 
and  nearness.  On  the  following  day  was  their 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  attend  which  several  of  us 
stayed  ;  then  having  a  desire  to  see  Frieuds  at 
Chester  River  I  went  to  their  week  day  meet- 
ing, Nicholas  Wain  bearing  me  company ;  the 
meeting  was  large,  and  through  the  Lord's  good- 
ness it  was,  I  believe,  made  profitable  to  many. 
Then  taking  meetings  at  Sassafras,  Duck  Creek, 
Motherkill,  and  Little  Creek,  the  two  last  being 
their  Preparative  meeting  at  each  place;  the  next 
day  was  their  select  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  and  their  Monthly  Meeting  the  day  fol- 
lowing, which  with  divers  other  Friends  from 
Pennsylvania  we  attended,  and  on  the  First  and 
Second  days  of  the  next  week  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Little  Creek.  I  believe  there  is  a  renew- 
ed visitation  to  Friends  and  some  others  here- 
away, but  formal  professors  at  present  appear  to 
be  as  stumbling  blocks  by  joining  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  I  returned  home  with  an 
easy  mind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIME. 

Time  takes  the  buckram  out  of  a  man,  and 
:  the  self-sufficiency  with  which  we  begin  life 
leaves  us  as  we  advance  into  the  deeper  waters  of 
existence.  John  Wesley  said:  "When  I  was 
young,  I  was  sure  of  everything ;  in  a  few  years, 
having  been  mistaken  a  thousand  times,  I  was 
not  half  so  sure  of  most  things  as  I  was  before. 
At  present  I  am  hardly  sure  of  anything  but 
what  God  has  revealed  to  man." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  VII. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  this  whitish  colored  sandstone, 
having  a  thin  belt  of  chlorite  slate  resting 
against  its  eastern  base.  This  sandstone  con- 
tinues to  form  the  principal  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  cover  the  eastern  side,  by 
rolling  down  over  it,  for  about  fifteen  miles;  it 
then  begins,  as  it  were,  to  separate  itself,  by 
forming  a  second  summit  on  the  west  side,  and 
finally,  at  about  five  miles  further,  it  separates 
altogether  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  continues 
a  range  of  broken  hills  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  the 
remainder  of  the  Ridge  is  composed  of  the 
chlorite  slate  and  epidote  formation.  This 
chlorite  slate  is  a  dark  colored  rock,  often  with 
a  greenish  tinge,  sometimes  called  green-stone 
slate ;  chemists  say  it  contains  a  large  per  cent, 
of  potash  :  hence  the  soils,  where  it  is  found,  are 
good.  Epidote  is  a  very  hard,  granular  rock,  as 
if  made  of  yellowish  and  greenish  grains,  and 
also  contains  potash.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  rock  contains  pretty  much  the  same  materials 
as  the  green  sand  of  New  J ersey. 

Hornblende  rock  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of 
lime,  and  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  oxyde  of 
iron,  giving  a  red  color  to  soils  where  it  abounds. 
Such  soils  are  not  so  quick  in  pushing  forward 
vegetation  in  the  spriog  as  those  formed  from 
gneiss;  but  when  the  crop  comes  to  perfection, 
it  is  generally  the  heavier;  they  are  our  best 
soils.  This  rock,  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  rust,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  and  the 
marks  of  the  plough  and  narrow,  in  coming  in 
contact  with  it,  may  be  seen  for  years.  Be- 
neath the  outer  coat,  however,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  heavy  rock,  and,  on  being 
broken,  often  resembles  cast-iron,  and  will  some- 
times ring  almost  as  clear,  on  being  struck  with 
a  hammer. 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  immediately 
at  its  base,  a  bed  of  yellowish  shale,  of  a  mile 
or  two  in  width,  is  met  with,  before  we  come  to 
the  limestone  formation  of  the  great  valley. 
This  shale  has  an  inferior  soil,  but  is  rich  in 
minerals.  At  many  points,  near  the  junction  of 
this  shale  and  the  limestone,  iron  ore  is  found, 
and  many  furnaces  are  and  have  been  in  use. 
Other  minerals,  as  black  oxyde  of  manganese 
and  copper,  are  met  with. 

This  great  limestone  valley,  where  the  Potomac, 
river  crosses  it,  is  about  twenty  miles  wide,  and 
altogether  of  that  kind  of  rock,  except  some, 
three  miles  of  dark  brown  shale  near  the  mid- 
dle valley.  This  shale  has  a  poor  soil,  and 
seems  difficult  to  decompose,  often  being  found 
with  but  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  above  it,  and, 
being  quite  compact,  the  water  cannot  penetrate 
it  readily.    On  this  belt  pine  timber  is  met 
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with;  while  it  is  very  rare  on  the  limestone 
formation,  where  oak,  walnut,  and  other  timber, 
indicating  a  strong  soil,  are  found,  and  many  of 
these  are  of  large  growth.  This  valley  is  rather 
level,  with  moderate  undulations,  except  the 
western  border  where  it  approaches  to  hilly.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  rock  lies  but  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  surface,  even  where  no  rock 
appears  on  the  surface.  Like  other  primordial 
formations,  it  is  elevated  to  a  high  angle, 
much  of  it  nearly  vertical,  and,  where  roads 
run  nearly  east  and  west,  these  rocks  on  the 
surface  are  serious  obstacles;  they  are,  in  many 
parts,  very  much  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  as 
they  cover  the  earth  sometimes  as  much  as  one- 
fifth  of  its  surface,  making  alternate  beds  of 
rock  and  soil.  W  ith  but  very  rare  exceptions, 
these  rocks  dip  to  the  east,  and,  from  the  dip 
and  direction  of  the  strata,  a  person  may  always 
know  the  course  he  is  travelling,  even  in  the 
dark.  The  rock  being  so  near  the  surface,  and 
a  clay  soil,  with  scarcely  any  sand,  makes  it  a 
disadvantage  in  dry  weather;  for,  when  the  soil 
becomes  dry  down  to  the  rock,  capillary  attraction 
cannot  bring  moisture  from  below :  hence  this 
soil  does  not  stand  drouth  well.  The  water  in 
this  valley  is  principally  limestone,  or  hard  water 
holding  lime  in  solution.  The  springs  and 
streams  of  water  are  rather  rare,  but  the  former 
are  often  large,  making  fine  water-power.  Farm- 
ers are  often  without  running-water  on  their 
farms,  and  have  to  depend  on  wells  and  ponds 
for  stock  purposes.  This,  to  us,  who  live  in  a 
well-watered  country,  would  be  considered  a 
great  hardship  and  inconvenience. 

The  soil  here,  on  being  analyzed,  is  often  found 
to  contain  but  little  lime,  though  formed  from 
limestone  rocks.  This  singularity  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Prof.  Wm.  Gilham,  of  Washington 
College,  Va.,  in  this  way  :  All  the  limestone  of 
this  valley  contains  alumina  or  clay,  and  some- 
times in  considerable  proportion,  thus  making 
what  is  called  hydraulic  limestone;  the  rock 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  lime,  as  dissolved,  is  carried 
away  by  the  water,  thus  making  the  water  hard, 
while  the  clay  remains  and  forms  the  soil.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  theory  in  the  beautiful 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  found  in  the  caverns 
of  this  valley,  the  former  being  produced  like 
icicles  by  the  water  evaporating,  while  trickling 
down,  and  leaving  the  lime  behind,  deposited 
like  icicles;  the  latter  is  formed  by  crystalliza- 
tion in  still  water.  These  crystals  are  some- 
times very  beautiful,  often  clear  as  alabaster,  and 
presenting  numerous  triangular  points,  with  two 
faces  on  each  side,  and,  from  this  circumstance, 
often  called  dog-tooth  spar.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  forms  that  lime  presents  as  crystals. 

There  are  many  caverns  in  this  valley,  some 
of  considerable  note.  That  called  Wier's  Cave, 
in  Augusta  county,  is  the  most  noted.  There 


are  evidently  vast  caverns  beneath  the  soil;  the 
condition  of  the  many  large  springs  gives  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  After  a  long,  dry  spell  of 
weather,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  rain  to  cause 
these  springs  to  increase  in  volume;  but  when 
they  do  increase,  by  having  the  caverns  beneath 
the  surface  filled  up,  they  will  then  discharge 
freely  for  many  months,  let  the  weather  be  as  it 
may.  One  spring,  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
will  run  quite  a  volume  of  water  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  gradually  diminish  in 
volume,  and  stop  running  by  the  latter  part  of 
summer ;  yet  any  quantity  of  water  may  be 
dipped  from  the  basin  of  the  spring  without  lower- 
ing the  water  in  the  basin,  which  will  continue 
good.  It  would  seem  that  the  edge  of  the  basin 
of  this  spring  is  the  lowest  point  of  discharge  for 
the  reservoir  of  water  beneath  the  surface,  and 
that  reservoir  being  large,  is  not  affected  by  all 
that  can  be  dipped  out. 

Below  many  of  these  springs  are  what  are 
called  marshes,  having  been  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country  covered  with  water  from 
these  springs,  though  they  are  now  generally 
drained.  The  soil  in  these  marshes  is  peculiar ; 
it  is  of  an  ash  color,  and  remarkably  light  and 
porous,  so  much  so,  that,  of  itself,  it  is  often  poor 
soil;  while,  if  clay  is  mixed  with  it,  it  is  excel- 
lent. Many  years  ago,  when  an  agricultural 
society  existed  in  this  valley,  a  premium  was 
offered  for  the  best  two  acres  of  corn,  when  a 
friend  of  mine,  having  about  two  acres  of  this 
marsh  land  that  was  drained,  undertook  to  com- 
pete for  the  premium.  He  covered  these  two  acres 
with  about  three  inches  of  clay,  and  then  mixed 
it  with  the  soil,  and  planted  corn,  and  the  sea- 
son being  favorable,  he  raised  at  the  rate  of  120 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 


A  CLEAR  CONSCIENCE. 

How  bravely  a  man  can  walk  the  earth,  bear 
the  heaviest  burdens,  perform  the  severest  duties, 
and  look  all  men  square  in  the  face,  if  he  only 
bears  in  his  breast  a  clear  and  upright  conscience, 
void  of  offence  toward  Grod  and  man  !  There  is 
no  spring,  no  spur,  no  inspiration  like  this.  To 
feel  that  have  we  omitted  no  task,  and  left  no 
obligation  unfulfilled,  fills  the  heart  with  satisfac- 
tion and  the  soul  with  strength. 


SMALL  FAULTS. 

A  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  fatal  influence  of 
small  faults  on  the  peace  of  households  :  "  Homes 
are  more  often  darkened  by  the  continual  recur- 
rence of  small  faults,  than  by  the  actual  presence 
of  any  decided  vice.  These  evils  are  apparently 
of  very  dissimilar  magnitude;  yet  it  is  easier  to 
grapple  with  the  one  than  the  other.  The  Eastern 
traveller  can  combine  his  force,  and  hunt  down 
the  tiger  that  prowls  upon  his  path  :  but  he  finds 
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it  scarcely  possible  to  escape  the  mosquitoes  that 
infest  the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  fleas  that  swarm 
in  the  sand  he  treads." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  MOTHERS. 

As  the  importance  of  religious  instruction  to 
children,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  readers 
and  contributors  to  the  Intelligencer,  a  concern 
is  felt  to  revive  the  testimony  borne  by  an  emi- 
nent minister  in  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting 
held  at  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  about  the  year 
1808  or  9.    Addressing  mothers,  Jesse  Kersey, 
with  great  emphasis,  and  deep  feeling,  said,  I 
have  never  felt  greater  condemnation  for  any  act 
of  my  life,  than  when,  with  my  head  reclined  on 
my  pillow,  and  my  mind  occupied  in  looking 
over  the  deeds  of  the  day,  I  remembered  that  my 
children  had  come  to  me  with  their  little  questions, 
and  I  being  busily  engaged,  had  sent  them  away 
with  a  short  and  impatient  answer."    He  there- 
fore warned  mothers  against  doing  this,  as  they 
could  rarely  be  engaged  in  any  service  more  im- 
portant than  training  the  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  encouraging  them  when  the 
children  come  with  their  questions,  to  listen  and 
answer  them,  so  as  to  give  such  information  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving,  for  then  they  are 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  informed  and  instructed, 
and  to  receive  impressions  which  will  seldom  or 
never  be  eradicated.  With  evident  divine  author- 
ity, as  well  as  with  great  fluency  and  eloquence, 
he  portrayed  the  solemn  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  mothers,  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  her  who  now  attempts 
to  revive  the  substance  of  it;  and,  later  in  life, 
when  her  own  little  flock  prattled  around  her, 
with  their  many  questions,  she  too  thought  it  of 
more  importance  patiently  to  attend  to  them, 
than  to  any  thing  her  hands  could  be  employed 
in.    Although,  as  in  all  general  rules,  there  are 
exceptions;  for  instance,    children  should  be 
taught  stillness,  in  presence  of  the  aged,  and  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  those  more  experi- 
enced than  themselves.    Late  in  life,  the  faith- 
ful and  the  devoted  mother  has,  in  retrospect,  a 
sweet  and  abundant  reward. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  now  on  the 
stage  of  action,  allow  me  to  relate  an  instance  to 
confirm  this  view.  An  intelligent,  talented  boy, 
who  is  a  mute,  being  at  work  with  his  father, 
asked  him  a  question  on  the  subject  of  war.  His 
father,  attentive  to  the  best  interest  of  his  son, 
although  an  industrious  man,  ceased  from  his 
labor,  and  by  signs  explained  fully  the  views  and 
doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  not  only  in 
reference  to  that,  but  to  other  testimonies  main- 
tained by  the  Society  as  answering  one  question, 
opened  the  way  for  another. 

Thus,  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  passed,  and 
the  father  felt  that  it  was  well  spent,  though 


little  manual  labor  had  been  performed.  And 
now  the  boy  has  grown  to  be  a  man,  and  the 
father  has  great  comfort  in  seeing  him  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  Friends. 

May  parents  everywhere  feel  the  great  and 
solemn  responsibility  that  devolves  upon  them, 
when  little  innocent  minds  are  committed  totheir 
care,  to  be  trained  for  higher  and  nobler  enjoy- 
ments than  this  world  can  give.  There  is  in  the 
young  a  capacity  and  innate  desire  to  learn. 
They  see  thij  wonderful  and  beautiful  world, 
and  soon  begin  to  inquire  after  its  origin,  asking 
who  made  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  &c.  &c.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
great  truth  that  the  Almighty  Being  was  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  that  he  made  man  and 
all  that  surrounds  him  for  his  benefit.  Here,  too, 
would  be  an  opportunity  to  impress  the  young 
mind  with  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  Him,  as  the 
giver  of  every  good  gift,  therefore,  they  ought  to 
love  Him  above  all.  Very  early  should  they 
learn  that  precept  of  the  holy  Jesus,  "In  all 
things,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

In  the  most  simple  manner,  may  the  substance 
of  this  indispensable  precept  be  taught  to  child- 
ren, in  their  intercourse  with  their  playmates, 
and  with  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do ;  if  they 
make  it  a 'rule  of  their  moral  duties,  they  will 
seldom  err.  And  more  important  still  is  it  to 
instruct  them,  as  Eli  did  little  Samuel,  to  wait 
in  stillness,  and  humble  submission,  to  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  most  High  teaches 
his  will  in  the  secret  of  the  soul ;  and  that  it  is 
their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  obey  Him 
in  all  things,  as  from  Him  they  have  received 
u  every  good  and  perfect  gift."  Worship  is 
therefore  due  unto  Him,  not  only  in  private, 
but  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  convened  for 
that  purpose. 

All  these,  and  many  minor  duties,  are  parents 
and  care-takers  bound  to  teach  the  rising  gen- 
eration both  by  example  and  precept.  Thus 
they  may  stand  acquitted  in  the  Divine  sight; 
and  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  must  they  ask  for 
qualification  to  perform  these  duties,  not  at  set 
or  stated  times,  but  on  all  occasions  when  the 
minds  of  their  children  are  prepared  to  receive 
instruction.  R.  H. 

L.  I.  hthmo.  KM,  1861. 


HOME  COURTESIES. 

A  correspondent  gives  us  this  experience  : — 
"  I  am  one  of  those  whose  lot  in  life  has  been  to 
go  out  into  an  unfriendly  world  at  an  early  age; 
and  of  nearly  twenty  families  in  which  I  made 
my  home  in  the  course  of  about  nine  years,  there 
were  only  three  or  four  that  could  be  properly 
designated  as  happy  families,  and  the  source  of 
trouble  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  love  as  lack 
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of  care  to  manifest  it."  The  closing  words  of 
this  sentence  give  us  the  fruitful  source  of  family 
alienations,  of  heart  aches  innumerable,  of  sad 
faces  and  gloomy  home-circles.  "  Not  so  much 
the  lack  of  love  as  lack  of  care  to  manifest  it." 
What  a  world  of  misery  is  suggested  by  this 
brief  remark  !  Not  over  three  or  four  happy 
families  in  twenty,  and  the  cause  so  manifest, 
and  so  easily  remedied  !  Ah,  in  the  11  small, 
sweet  courtesies  of  life,"  what  power  resides ! 
In  a  look,  a  word,  a  tone,  how  much  of  happi- 
ness or  disquietude  may  be  communicated. 
Think  of  it,  reader,  and  take  the  lesson  home 
with  you." 


ASSOCIATION  IN  ITS  COMMERCIAL,  MORAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS. 

BY  WM.  BENNETT. 

The  great  increase  of  Joint-Stock  Asoociations 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  present  day.  There 
are  very  few  who  have  not  been,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  affected  by  them.  In  some  cases 
they  appear  to  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
magnificent  results ;  in  others  their  failure  has 
been  great  and  disastrous ;  and  they  have  served 
as  the  means  and  the  covering  of  some  of  the 
most  gigantic  frauds  that  have  ever  been  prac- 
tised upon  the  community,  spreading  ruin  and 
desolation  over  thousands  of  unsuspecting  and 
helpless  sufferers.  The  lessons  of  one  generation 
seem  to  be  wholly  lost,  or  not  to  have  any  effect, 
upon  another.  The  confidence  of  the  public 
continues  to  be  given  to  combinations  of  men, 
which  would  scarcely  be  given  to  many  of  the 
individuals  composing  them,  in  their  separate 
capacity;  or  more  often,  perhaps,  that  confi- 
dence is  extended  to  the  whole  body,  which 
might  justly  be  accorded  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  one  or  two  of  its  constituent  members 
If  we  are  not  justified  in  so  doing,  it  will  account 
for  a  large  number  of  disappointments  and 
disasters;  but  if  there  is  an  error  in  principle, 
a  fallacy  almost  amounting  to  a  delusion,  in- 
herent in  the  constitution  of  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies, they  will,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
continue  to  yield  their  average  crop  of  unfor- 
tunate results,  which  no  guard  or  caution  can 
prevent.  If,  further,  there  is  a  tendency  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  objects  of  a  higher  aim 
and  character,  to  which  they  are  still  less 
adapted,  we  shall  be  yet  more  disappointed  in 
our  anticipation  of  the  fruits. 

The  first  idea,  lying  at  the  base  of  our  ordi 
nary  conceptions  in  these  matters,  which  presents 
itself,  is,  that  the  accumulation  or  aggregation  of 
mere  material  or  numbers  is  strength  and  power. 
Only  in  a  very  vulgar  and  limite.d  sense  is  this 
the  case.  It  is  the  earliest  barbaric  idea,  and  I 
gave  rise  to  those  enormous  works  of  antiquity 
of* which  we  have  the  tradition  or  the  remains, 
'—the  Tower  of  Babel ;  the  walls  of  Babylon ; 


the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  the  colossal  relics  we 
find  in  most  anciently-peopled  countries;  the 
army  of  Xerxes ;  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  at 
the  present  day.  In  more  modern  and  civilized 
times  the  same  idea  takes  the  form  of  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  money  or  of  lands.  Now,  except 
in  the  sense  of  mere  make-weight  and  momentum, 
the  accumulation  of  inert  matter  is  a  source  of 
weakness,  not  power.  Without  due  attention  to 
arrangement,  and  the  laws  of  proportion,  we 
know  that  the  addition  of  mere  material  does 
not  add  to  beauty  or  stability,  but  the  contrary. 
The  moment  the  quantity  of  material  exceeds 
the  mechanical  laws  or  principles  of  the  structure, 
instead  of  adding  to  strength  and  usefulness,  it 
becomes  a  source  of  instable  equilibrium,  in- 
creases the  liability  to  danger,  or  is  only  a  de- 
formity at  best.  In  organized  bodies,  whenever 
the  corporeal  development  exceeds  the  amount 
of  vital  action,  it  becomes  an  oppression  and 
incumbrance,  and  eventually  a  condition  of  dis- 
ease. The  largest  buildings  and  the  most  bulky 
animals  are  certainly  not  the  most  useful,  nor 
proportionately  the  strongest.  Matter  running 
to  waste  is  usually  an  annoyance  and  a  source  of 
corruption.  The  smallest  means  that  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  any  given  results  are  the  most 
elegant  and  philosophical  in  Science,  as  well  as 
in  Nature,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
space  anything  occupies  in  the  world,  the  more 
it  is  exposed  to  outward  enemies,  and  the  more 
numerous  are  its  internal  sources  of  destruction 
and  decay. 

If  we  add  the  element  of  intelligence,  and  al- 
low it  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  a  new  set 
of  principles  appears  upon  the  field,  and  the 
disproportion  becomes  still  more  striking.  In  a 
very  mean  sense  only  is  he  the  richest  man  who 
has  most  money  or  most  lands.  Our  very 
multiples  are  wrong,  and  do  not  bring  out  the 
true  proportion.  In  no  sense  is  the  possessor  of 
£40,000  twice  as  rich  as  the  possessor  of 
£20,000 ;  simply  because  the  former  cannot  be 
proportionately  so  well  spent  and  employed  as 
the  latter,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  liable  to 
waste,  abuse,  and  taxation, — not  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  that  is  in  its  favor, — but  by  the  laws 
of  Nature.  Large  capital  and  large  possessions 
can  of  course  do  and  command  things  that  small 
capital  and  small  possessions  cannot;  but  the  error 
we  make  in  our  calculations,  especially  if  we  are 
on  what  is  called  the  wrong  or  depressed  side  of  the 
world,  is  that  twice,  or  three  times,  or  four  times 
the  capital  would  do  us  twice,  or  three  times,  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  good, — could  be  twice,  or 
three  times,  or  four  times  as  well  and  profitably 
employed,  which  it  cannot :  every  merchant 
knows  that  the  ratio  is  a  decreasing  one.  Under 
like  circumstances  ,£1,000  cannot  be  ten  times 
as  profitably  used  as  £100 ;  nor  can  £100  be 
made  to  go  relatively  as  far  as  ten  ^10s  can. 
Lower  down  in  the  scale,  the  real  intrinsic  worth 
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of  what  can  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  by  him  to 
whom  it  is  the  only  possession,  is  far  more  than 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  that  he  can  ob- 
tain who  has  a  pound  to  expend,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  retail  and  wholesale 
markets.  Land  is  under  the  same  conditions :  a 
large  quantity  in  the  hands  of  one  owner  and 
occupier  cannot  be  turned  to  so  profitable  ac- 
count— that  is,  to  the  largest  amount  of  ultimate 
profit,  or  profit  of  the  largest  number — -as  in  the 
hands  of  several,  though  a  few  individuals  may 
be  more  enriched  by  the  former  arrangement. 
The  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  magnitude, 
rapidity,  or  any  other  extreme,  the  wear  and 
tear,  or  what  may  be  appropriately  called  the 
law  of  friction,  comes  into  operation  in  a  regular- 
ly increasing  ratio ;  placing  a  limit  to  our  powers, 
and  at  last  bringing  our  enterprise  or  our  ma- 
chine to  an  entire  standstill.  The  sources  of 
leakage,  and  the  remorseless  agencies  to  which 
all  large  properties  are  subject,  and  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  a  prey,  I  need  not 
enumerate :  they  will  start  up  vividly  to  every 
mind.  The  great  Thelluson  case,  in  which  a 
mortal  man  endeavored  by  will  to  secure  the 
possession  of  the  largest  private  fortune  of  any 
one  upon  the  habitable  globe,  to  his  great  or 
great-great,  grandson  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  is 
the  one  illustration  in  point. 

The  tendency  of  men  to  combine  in  their 
trading  interests,  under  the  idea  of  uniting  their 
knowledge  and  abilities,  supplying  each  other's 
deficiencies,  obtaining  greater  command  of  capi- 
tal, of  market,  or  some  other  considerations  of 
profit  and  loss,  is,  with  the  enlargement  of  our 
relationships  in  this  respect,  almost  universal. 
That  it  is  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  mutual  safeguard  is  often 
invaluable.  There  are  many  things  too  large 
for  individual  capacity  and  enterprise,  such  as 
canals,  railroads,  mining,  foreign  adventure,  loans 
to  our  own  and  other  Governments,  the  founding  of 
public  institutions,  the  building  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  or  the  Great  Eastern,  the  grand  Exhibi- 
tion that  is  to  be  in  1862, — some  of  them  more 
or  less  desirable; — and  there  are  others  in  which 
there  is  a  positive  moral  advantage  in  distribut- 
ing the  risk, — such  as  Fire  and  Sea  Insurances. 
Wherever  our  object  is  to  concentrate  a  large 
amount  of  power  on  a  particular  spot  or  in  a 
special  direction,  or  to  operate  in  an  imposing 
manner  over  a  larger  field  than  we  could  other- 
wise command,  if  our  object  is  limited  to  more 
immediate  and  striking  results, — to  material 
advantage  or  external  considerations  of  any 
kind,  without  much  regard  to  others  who  are 
not  in  the  same  concern  with  us, — to  a  species 
of  monopoly  in  fact,  however  disguised  from 
ourselves, — there  is  no  doubt  that  combination 
is  the  way  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  To  be 
sucessful,  it  must,  however,  be  under  certain 
conditions,  and  will  always  be  at  the  expense  of 


certain  risks  and  sacrifices.  The  same  laws  come 
into  operation  as  in  material  agencies.  In  most 
adventures  the  safety  and  advantages  are  not — 
as  we  are  so  apt  to  suppose — in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  are  concerned  in  it ;  but  the 
liability  to  risk  and  deception  is  usually  in  direct, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  inverse,  propor- 
tion to  that  magnitude  and  those  numbers.  That 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  likewise,  comes  into 
full  play,  which  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of 
our  own  projects  and  concerns,  when  in  company 
with  others.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  all  these 
things  are  condemned  as  ill-  conceived  and  illegiti- 
mate, if  we  enter  into  them  with  our  eyes  open. 
The  strong  tendency  to  shut  them,  when  we  think 
the  responsibility  taken  off  our  own  shoulders 
and  lodged  upon  others,  is  what  we  have  to 
contend  against.  The  constitution  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  eminently  favors  this  decep- 
tion. They  can  only  be  conducted  by  delegated 
management.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things  to  expect  the  same  skill  and  economy 
from  those  who  have  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
others,  as  in  individuals  who  manage  their  own 
affairs.  The  difficulty  is  only  partially  met  by 
insisting  that  the  managers  shall  have  a  large 
stake  in  the  concern.  Their  stake  will  probably 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  and 
they  will  no  doubt  have  abundant  other  interests. 
Nor  is  already  antecedent  wealth,  which  is  so 
apt  to  become  predominant,  in  any  way  a  quali- 
fication for  management;  and  money  alone  will 
not  purchase  the  best  skill  and  ability.  As  to 
the  material  results  that  combined  means  and 
capital  judiciously  applied  can  undoubtedly  com- 
mand, we  must  not  fall  into  the  common  error 
of  one  school  of  political  economists,  who  teach 
us  that  the  largest  concentrations  of  power  or  of 
capital  in  particular  hands,  or  the  largest  per- 
centages of  profit  by  particular  interests,  is  the 
true  measure  of  prosperity  and  test  of  national 
wealth,  and  therefore  tantamount  to  the  greatest 
absolute  general  profit  and  universal  good.  Such 
is  not  the  law  of  Nature.  She  does  not  pro- 
duce her  really  beneficial  and  greatest  results  by 
the  accumulation,  but  by  the  distribution  of 
forces.  She  proceeds,  in  nearly  all  the  wonder- 
ful phenomena  around  us,  upon  a  sort  of  homoeo- 
pathic principle.  An  avalanche  or  a  thunder- 
storm, an  earthquake  or  a  volcano,  may  awaken 
our  fears  or  our  admiration, — while  the  discovery 
of  a  gold  mine  may  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
somewhat  vulgarly  constituted.  These  have  all 
their  beneficial  functions;  but  they  are  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  much  waste ^nd  destruc- 
tiveness.  Her  life-giving,  renovating,  re-crea- 
tive, universally  beneficial  processes  are  all  of 
an  opposite  character.  The  vital  elements  in 
the  food,  the  air,  the  light,  the  heat,  the  dew, 
the  electricity,  the  thousand  nameless  influences 
to  which  we  owe  the  life,  the  beauty,  the  weukh, 
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the  happiness  around  us,  are  all  silent  and  unob- 
trusive,— are  all  extremely  diluted,  infinitesimal- 
ly  divided,  and  insensibly  distributed.  These 
beneficent  forces  become  unbearable  and  destruc- 
tive, wherever  we  see  an  accumulation  of  them. 
All  healthy  and  enduring  processes  are  free  from 
exaggeration,  stimulation  and  excitement.  The 
Nile  is  the  source  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  But 
the  fertile  and  inhabited  portion  is  a  narrow 
belt,  restricted  to  little  more  than  that  which  is 
reached  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river.  Had 
the  Nile,  instead  of  rolling  in  one  unbroken  vol- 
ume from  the  cataracts,  been  formed  of  numer- 
ous tributaries  on  either  side,  the  extent  of 
country  fertilized  by  its  stream  would,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  have  been  proportionately 
increased.  If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  deficient  of  water-power,  and  wished  to 
turn  to  Niagara  to  account,  they  must  find 
means  for  subdividing  it  into  immensely  smaller 
and  more  controllable  ramifications. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MO.  8,  1861. 


We  commence  in  this  number  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Essay,  by  Wm.  Bennett,  which  was 
given  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  at  the  "  Friends' 
Library  and  Reading-room,"  White  Hart  Court, 
London.  It  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  "  simply,"  as  the  author  says,  "  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  attention  to  some  principles  which 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  unheeded,  and  of 
eliciting  a  train  of  thought,  which,  though  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  to  the  popular  cur- 
rent, may  yet  have  its  side  of  neglected  truth, 
but  by  no  means  intended  to  be  held  up  as  the 
only  aspect  the  subject  admits  of." 

To  find  minds  thus  occupied  on  questions  of 
great  and  general  interest,  is  cheering.  We 
think  the  Essay  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  article  forwarded  by  J.  L.  T.  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  publication. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  last,  after  a 
short  illness,  Charity  Mason,  daughter  of  Bethuel 
and  Rebec Barton,  and  wife  of  John  Mason,  of 
Fulton  County,  Ohio,  in  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  Adrian  Quarterly  Meeting. 


-No  mistake  is  greater  than  to  suppose  that 
enjoyment  depends  upon  extraordinary  and  dif- 
ficult conditions. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  TIMES. 

In  this  fearful  crisis  of  our  nation's  history, 
when  military  ardor  seems  almost  to  have  con- 
sumed every  other  passion,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  is 
needed  to  still  the  tempest.  But  who  is  willing 
to  confess  Him  now  ?  Alas  !  not  the  churches. 
With  one  voice  they  shout  for  war;  with  one 
accord  they  flaunt  the  nation's  ensign,  and  appeal 
to  the  "  God  of  Battles."  Again  is  the  Master 
forsaken  by  those  who  called  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples; and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  true  dis- 
ciple recals  vividly  to  mind  the  command,  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  If  we  be  his  followers  we 
must  obey  him,  and  be  willing  to  make  ourselves 
heard  where  the  greatest  need  is,  viz.,  among 
our  own  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  of  this  af- 
flicted land.  It  is  no  new  gospel  that  is  given 
us  to  preach  now,  but  the  old  announcement  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  men.  It  may  bring 
us  persecution,  but  it  is  written — "Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you, 
falsely,  for  my  sake;  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven  :  for 
so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  be- 
fore you."  It  may  closely  prove  us,  as  a  religious 
people,  whether  we  be  of  Christ,  yea  or  nay. 
But  if  we  would  be  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  and  entitle  ourselves  to  be  called 
after  his  name,  we  must  be  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  consecrated  his  life,  and,  in 
testimony  of  his  devotion  to  them,  endured  the 
cross.  L. 

New  York,  bth  mo.,  1861. 


From  Principles  of  Peace. 

PLEA  OF  NECESSITY. 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 

State  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  previous  to,  and  during 
the  Rebellion. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  an  objection  to 
take  part  in  war,  in  any  shape,  forms  one  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers.  This  objection  is  purely  re- 
ligious, and  is  founded  upon  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  it 
is  illustrated  in  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  and  exemplified  in  their  practice. 
They  consider  that  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  a  religion  breathing  peace  and 
good-will  to  men,  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  war.  They  believe  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  practice  of  this  evil  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity  has  tended,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  to  prevent  its 
propagation  in  the  world,  to  tarnish  its  excellency 
in  the  eyes  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  and  to  confirm 
their  speculative  and  practical  errors.    As  it 
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was  not  by  the  secular  arm,  but  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  sword,  that  it  insinuated  itself  into 
the  minds  of  men,  and  was  first  promulgated  ; 
so  they  believe,  that  its  final  establishment  in 
the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  softening  influence  of  its 
pacific  spirit,  and  by  the  glorious  example  of 
peace  and  concord  among  its  followers. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  state  of  Ireland  afford- 
ed a  striking  occasion  to  the  members  of  this 
Society,  who  are  scattered  abroad  in  different 
parts  of  that  king  lom,  to  put  the  efficacy  of 
their  peaceful  principles  to  the  test.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  presumed,  that,  even  if  outward 
preservation  had  not  been  experienced,  they 
who  conscientiously  take  the  maxims  of  Peace 
for  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  hold  it  not 
less  their  duty  to  conform  to  these  principles; 
because  the  reward  of  such  as  endeavor  to  act 
'in  obedience  to  their  Divine  Master's  will,  is 
not  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  life. 
While,  therefore,  the  fact  of  their  outward 
preservation  would  be  no  sufficient  argument  to 
themselves  that  they  had  acted  as  they  ought  to 
act  in  such  a  crisis,  it  affords  a  striking  lesson  to 
those  who  will  take-  no  principle,  that  has  not 
been  verified  by  experience,  for  a  rule  of  human 
conduct,  even  if  it  should  have  the  sanction  of 
Divine  authority. 

When  a  kingdom  is  divided  in  itself,  it  is 
difficult  for  any  to  remain  neutral.  Either  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  by  the  influence  of 
many  private  and  public  bonds,  will  be  pressed 
to  a  near  union  with  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  or  the  Christian  principle  of  universal 
charity  must  operate,  uniformly  and  power- 
fully, in  maintaining  a  dignified  and  amicable 
relation  with  all.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
subdue  the  natural  propensity  which  we  feel 
to  imbibe  the  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  preju- 
dices, of  our  neighbor,  to  bear  his  reproach  for 
our  seeming  apathy,  and  in  this  way  to  clear  the 
avenue  of  the  mind  from  the  seeds  of  contention, 
that  in  reality,  as  well  as  by  profession,  we  may 
be  followers  of  Peace. 

Whatever  secret  and  slowly- operating  causes 
might  have  conspired  to  produce  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  it  is  certain  that  different  objects  were 
proposed  by  two  great  classes  of  the  insurgents. 
By  some,  civil  liberty — a  specious  pretence,  in 
all  ages,  to  the  warm  and  enterprisiug, — by 
others,  uniformity  in  religious  faith — an  imposing 
object  to  the  dark  and  bigoted,  were  held  up  as 
justifiable  reasons  for  erecting  the  standard  of 
sedition,  and  plunging  their  native  country  into 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  The  members  of  a 
Society  which  neither  united  with  the  political 
nor  the  religious  views  of  these  factious  bands, 
might  naturally  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  both  j  at  least,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
considered  as  friends;  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
community,  which  did  not  exert  itself  actively 


in  aiding  the  power  it  was  bound,  in  all  cases  of 
purely  civil  obligation,  to  obey,  in  order  to  sup- 
press a  rebellion,  the  motives  and  objects  of 
which  it  could  not  possibly  approve,  the  Society, 
in  its  relation  to  the  government,  seemed  to 
manifest  but  a  spurious  loyalty.  It  was,  in  fact, 
openly  charged,  not  only  with  a  dereliction  of 
its  civil  duties,  but  with  a  tacit  reliance  upon 
its  neighbors,  to  step  forward  in  the  defence  of 
rights  and  privileges,  in  which  it  was  as  much 
interested  as  others.  Hence,  whatever  forbear- 
ance the  government  itself  was  disposed  to 
exercise  towards  the  Society,  the  professed  loyal- 
ists, as  they  were  termed,  regarded  its  members 
in  no  more  favorable  light  than  as  drones,  un- 
willing to  work,  and  ready  to  feed  upon  the 
honey  supplied  by  the  industrious  bees.  Whether 
some  individuals,  who,  having  the  name,  were 
but  little  bound  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
might  not  Jiave  deserved  this  imputation,  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  moment.  For,  were  the 
question  to  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the 
censure  could  neither  lessen  the  value  of  the 
principles  themselves,  nor  affect  the  general 
character  of  the  body,  in  its  conscientious  sup- 
port of  these  principles. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  critical  circumstances 
in  which  the  Society  of  Friends  was  placed  at 
this  period,  when  private  individuals  belonging 
to  it  were  engaged  to  lift  up  the  standard  of 
peace  to  their  contending  countrymen,  and,  with  * 
few  exceptions,  enabled  to  preserve  a  remarkable 
consistency  on  this  memorable  occasion.  Many 
of  these  were  separated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  very  often  without  an  earthly 
counsellor  to  flee  to,  and  therefore  deprived  of 
any  other  refuge  than  the  light  and  law  of  God 
in  their  own  hearts. 

Long  before  the  rising,  a  spirit  of  contention 
was  working  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  oppos- 
ed factions  were  increasing  their  numbers,  and 
marking  out  friends  and  foes;  in  the  silence 
and  gloomy  reserve  which  characterized  the 
multitude,  a  storm  was  seen  to  be  gathering  ; 
and  it  appeared  obvious,  that,  as  deep-seated 
animosity  was  concentrating  its  forces  on  either 
side,  nothing  short  of  a  dreadful  conflict  could 
extinguish  their  mutual  hatred  in  mutual  slaugh- 
ter. If  the  members  of  the  £  ociety  in  question 
did  not  anticipate  this  calamity,  they  seem,  at 
least,  to  have  wisely  taken  some  precautions 
against  it.  One  of  the  means  adopted  by  the 
insurgents,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  for  the 
struggle,  and  by  the  constituted  authorities,  in 
the  next,  to  defeat  their  purpose  was  the  robbery 
and  the  search  for  arms  in  private  houses.  So 
early  as  the  year  1796,  and  in  one  particular 
province  in  1795,  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the 
Society  were  induced  to  recommend  to  all  their 
members,  through  the  medium  of  Monthly 
Meetings,  that  those  individuals  who  had  guns 
or  other  weapons  in  their  houses  should  destroy 
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them  j  and  the  General  or  National  Meeting  of 
1796  confirmed  this  recommendation,  in  order, 
as  the  document  states,  "  to  prevent  their  being 
made  use  of  to  the  destruction  of  any  of  our 
fellow  creatures, — and  more  fully  and  clearly  to 
support  our  peaceable  and  Christian  testimony  in 
these  perilous  times." 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEEDLE-WORK. 


There  is  something  extremely  pleasant,  and 
even  touching — at  least,  of  very  sweet,  soft,  and 
winning  effect — distinguishing  women  from  men. 
Our  own  sex  is  incapable  of  any  such  by-play 
aside  from  the  main  business  of  life  ;  but  women, 
be  they  of  what  earthly  rank  they  may,  however 
gifted  with  intellect  or  genius,  or  endowed  with 
great  beauty,  have  always  some  little  handiwork 
ready  to  fill  the  tiny  gap  of  every  vacant  moment. 
A  needle  is  familiar  to  the  fingers  of  them  all. 
A  queen,  no  doubt,  plies  it  on  occasion ;  the 
woman-poet  can  use  it  as  adroitly  as  her  pen ; 
the  woman's  eye  that  has  discovered  a  new  star, 
turns  from  its  glory  to  send  the  polished  little 
instrument  gleaming  along  the  hem  of  her  ker- 
chief, or  to  darn  a  casual  fray  in  her  dress,  and 
they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  this 
respect.  The  slender  thread  of  silk  or  cotton 
keeps  them  united  with  the  small,  familiar,  gen- 
tle interests  of  life,  the  continually  operating  in- 
fluences of  which  do  so  much  for  the  health  of 
the  character,  and  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
dangerous  accumulation  of  morbid  sensibility. 


the  result  of  the  analysis  or  splitting  up  of  a  beam 
of  light,  by  means  of  the  glass  prism  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  raindrop  in  the  latter. 

'Both  the  image  and  the  rainbow  are  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  colored  rays,  popularly 
reckoned  as  seven  ;  viz.,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  When  these 
rays  are  seen  together  as  the  products  of  the  an- 
alysis of  a  ray  of  white  light,  as  in  the  cases 
mentioned,  they  constitute  a  spectrum  ;  the  re- 
sults of  the  decomposition  of  the  sun's  light 
being  termed  the  solar  spectrum.  Other  light 
than  that  of  the  sun  is  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed, and  of  thus  affording  a  spectrum  •  and  as 
the  decomposition  is  effected  by  a  prism,  be  that 
of  glass,  water,  or  any  liquid,  the  various  spectra, 
solar  and  others,  are  denominated  generally  pris- 
matic spectra,  and  the  colors  produced,  the_pm- 
matic  colors.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  solar 
spectrum  with  a  telescope,  we  shall  find  certain 
dark  lines  crossing  it  at  all  parts  of  its  course. 
If  we  examine  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  gas 
or  other  flame  we  do  not  see  these  lines. 

Hence  there  is  a  difference  between  the  solar 
and  other  prismatic  spectra.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  and  what  causes  the  bands  in  the  solar 
spectrum  ?  If  we  could  produce  dark  bands  in 
flame  spectra,  might  we  not  reason  upon  the 
cause  of  the  dark  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  ? 
Recent  researches  have  led  to  results  no  less  ex- 
traordinary than  that  the  existence  of  these 
bands  indicate  the  composition  of  the  body  of  the 
sun.  •  To  render  this  intelligible,  we  must  pursue 
the  matter  a  little  farther.    It  is  well  known  that 


A  vast  deal  of  human  sympathy  runs  along  this  I  substances  burn  with  different  colored  flames,  and 
electric  line  stretching  from  the  throne  to  the  |  all  are  familiar  with  u  red  fire,"  "  green  fire," 
wicker  chair  of  the  humblest  seamstress,  and  |  Bengal  lights,"  &c.    The  color  of  these  fires  is 


keeping  high  and  low  in  a  species  of  communim 
with  their  kindred  beings.  Methinks  it  is  a 
token  of  gentle  and  healthy  characteristics,  when 
women  of  high  thoughts  and  accomplishments 
love  to  sew ;  especially  as  they  are  never  more 
at  home  with  their  own  hearts  than  when  so  oc- 
cupied.— Hawthorne. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SUN. 

Our  readers  may  have  perused  or  heard  of  re- 
cent discoveries  by  which  it  is  asserted  that  some 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  body  of  the  sun 
have  been  ascertained.  We  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  method  by  which  these  results  have 
been  accomplished.  All  must  be  familiar  with  the 
effects  produced  by  holding  a  cut-glass  pendant 
or  lustre  in  the  sunshine,  viz.,  the  beautifully 
colored  image  that  is  thrown  on  a  darker  portion 
of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made.  Every  one  has  seen  the  rainbow  stretch- 
ing its  arch  across  the  darkened  sky,  or  playing 
on  the  mists  of  a  cataract.  The  beautiful  image 
and  the  rainbow  are  identical  in  nature,  being 


due  to  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  "  red  fire"  containing  strontia  that  burns 
red, — "  green  fire,"  baryta,  giving  a  green  light 
— "  Bengal  light,"  antimony,  producing  a  white 
flame,  if  we  insert  a  piece  of  washing  soda  into 
a  gas  flame,  we  shall  find  that  it  gives  an  in- 
tensely yellow  light ;  and  if  we  examine  the  spec- 
trum produced  by  this  flame  containing  soda,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  effects  given  analogous  to 
the  lines  that  we  mentioned  occur  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  We  do  not  certainly  get  black  lines; 
but  we  obtain  a  well-defined  yellow  line,  lohich 
corresponds  precisely  in  position  to  one  of  the 
black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  If  other  sub- 
stances are  introduced  into  the  flame  we  are  ex- 
amining, we  find  differently  colored  lines  pro- 
duced ;  different  substances  yielding  differently 
colored  lines,  but  the  same  substances  always 
giving  the  same  colored  lines  in  the  same  part  of 
the  spectrum.    Soda  gives  a  yellow  line  ;  lithia, 


red ;  strontia,  blue, 


Another  fact  to  be 


noted  is,  that  these  colored  lines  occupy  the  pre- 
cise position  in  the  flame  spectra  that  the  black 
lines  do  in  the  solar  spectrum.  There  is,  then, 
evidently  a  connection  between  the  black  solar 
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lines  and  the  colored  lines.  What  is  it  ?  The 
solution  of  this  question  explains  how  the  com- 
position of  the  sun  has  been  ascertained.  But 
why  should  the  solar  lines  be  black  and  the  others 
colored  1  An  experiment  will  show  the  reason. 
If,  whilst  we  are  examining  a  colored  line  in  a 
flame  spectrum — say  the  yellow  line  of  soda — we 
volatilize  by  great  heat  a  portion  of  solid  soda, 
and  cause  that  vapor  to  pass  between  the  flame 
and  the  prism  that  produces  the  spectrum,  we 
shall  find  that,  although  the  vapor  of  soda  be 
colorless,  yet  it  has  produced  a  great  effect  on 
the  yellow  band  we  were  looking  at :  it  has 
turned  it  black  •  and  thus  produces  the  black 
band  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This  is  a  step 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  question.  Why  is  it 
that  the  soda  vapor  should  produce  this  effect  ? 
because  the  vapor  of  soda  is  opaque  to  the  light 
of  the  yellow  line  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
soda.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  introduce  a  piece  of 
wire,  if  such  were  possible,  between  our  flame 
and  prism,  and  block  out  the  yellow  line.  Of 
course  a  black  line  would  appear  in  its  place ; 
being,  in  fact,  the  shadow  of  the  wire,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  vapor  or  soda,  of  the  vapor  itself,  as 
it  is  as  opaque  as  the  wire  to  the  yellow  light  of 
soda. 

The  vapors  of  other  substances  obliterate  the 
lines  caused  by  their  own  combustion,  and  pro- 
duce black  lines  for  the  same  reasons.    We  have 
now  arrived  at  a  method  for  producing  the  black 
lines  of  the  solar  system,  in  the  same 'position, 
and  corresponding  in  all  particulars,  in  a  spectra 
of  the  flame  we  may  examine, — which  are  origin- 
ally, as  we  stated,  devoid  of  them.    This  is  sim- 
ply described  as  being  by  changing  the  colored 
lines  into  black  lines  by  means  of  the  vapor  of 
the  body  producing  the  colored  lines.    How  does 
this  apply  to  the  analysis  of  the  sun  ?    The  sun 
is  a  body  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  giving  off 
luminous  vapors  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  If 
the  sun  contained  any  such  body  as  soda,  it 
would  be  volatilized  by  the  heat,  and  the  vapor 
would  mingle  with  the  luminous  vapor  around  it, 
and  an  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  this 
luminous  vapor  for  soda,  would,  from  what  we 
have  previously  stated,  always  show  a  black  line 
instead  of  a  colored,  because  the  vapor  of  soda 
would  intercept  the  yellow  light  that  arises  from 
its  combustion  in  the  body  of  the  sun.    The  same 
with  respect  to  the  iron,  magnesia,  and  other 
substances  found  in  the  sun ;  their  vapors  are 
the  cause  of  the  black  lines  we  see  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  their  vaporization  is  effected  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  body  of  that  luminary. 
We  will  sum  up  the  argument  briefly,  thus  : — 
The  examination  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  means 
of  a  telescope  reveals  certain  black  lines, — the 
examination  of  the  spectra  of  flames,  in  which 
various  substances  are  burning,  shows  certain 
colored  lines.    These  colored  lines  correspond  in 
position,  &c.;  to  the  dark  ones  of  the  solar  spec-  I 


trum,  and  become  dark  if  the  flame  which  is 
under  examination  be  exposed  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  sun,  viz. :  surrounded  by  the  vapor 
of  the  different  bodies  being  burnt  in  it ;  this 
vapor  being  opaque  to  the  colors  that  the  com- 
bustion of  these  bodies  produces.  If  we  could 
examine  the  body  of  the  sun  divested  of  the 
vapors  surrounding  it,  we  should  see  the  bands 
colored  instead  of  dark.  Thus  it  is  that  phil- 
osophers tell  us  that  soda,  iron,  magnesia,  &c, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sun.  This  method  of  an- 
alysis by  the  examination  of  spectra  is  likely  to 
produce  very  valuable  results,  and  to  enable 
chemists  to  detect  quantities  of  substances  that 
have  been  hitherto  inappreciable.  The  merit  of 
the  discovery  belongs  to  Messrs.  Bunsen  and 
Kirchoff,  two  German  chemists.       R.  T.  F. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  EVERGREENS. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  have 
this  spring  set  out  evergreen  trees  of  every 
variety,  have  followed  our  oft-repeated  advice  to 
select  those  that  are  well-branched  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  have  a  strong  main  stem, 
and  only  one  stem.  Well,  this  being  the  pre- 
sumption, the  next  thing  is  to  secure  the  health 
and  development  of  these  nether  branches  ;  for, 
without  them,  evergreens  are,  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion in  which  they  may  be  placed,  a  "  sight  not 
fit  to  be  seen."  To  do  this,  all  the  soil  beneath 
the  tree,  and  for  a  few  inches  beyond  the  extent 
of  the  branches,  must  be  kept  entirely  free  from 
grass  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  garden  fork  must  be  used — no  spade 
or  hoe  should  ever  be  employed  about  young 
evergreens  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
gardener,  or  to  cut  the  outer  edges  of  the  grass 
in  forming  the  circle  around  the  tree.  After  the 
trees  have  been  transplanted  for  six  or  eight  years, 
they  will  require  very  little  attention  of  this 
kind,  as  the  heavy,  dense  nether  branches 
will  smother  out  all  attempts  at  successful  vege- 
tation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  handsome  evergreens  with- 
out due  management. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


WEEDS. 

Declare  unceasing  war  against  weeds;  cleanse 
your  lands  thoroughly,  no  matter  what  the  labor 
or  expense — and  keep  them  cleansed.    Few  are 
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aware  how  much  nutriment  they  abstract  from 
the  soil.  When  the  corn,  or  wheat,  or  potato 
crops  fail  to  realize  our  expectations,  we  vent 
bitter  invectives  against  the  soil,  or  the  season, 
or  the  seed,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  weeds 
have  been  silently  yet  sturdily  at  work  in  pillag- 
ing from  the  treasury  whence  alone  the  aliment 
necessary  to  their  development  can  be  derived. 
If  we  must  cultivate  weeds,  let  us,  by  all  means 
appropriate  to  them  a  certain  prescribed  portion 
of  our  soils,  and  keep  them  there.  But  the  man 
who  should  do  this,  would  be  regarded  as  insane, 
while  he  who  permits  them  to  overrun  and 
strangle  his  corn  and  other  valuable  crops,  is  re- 
garded as  anything  but  a  fit  subject  for  a  straight 
waistcoat. 


Tor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OP  THE  WEATHER  &C. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,.. 

Snow,  (including  very  slight 
falls,)  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS 

&C.  -     ■ ; 

Mean    temperature    of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 
Highest  do.     do.     do.  do 
Lowest   do.     do.     do.  do 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month 
counting  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year,  


1860. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
5th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years  ,  

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 
1802  and  1826,  

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  1848, 


1861. 


18  days. 

2  " 

0  " 

5  " 

6  " 

12  days. 

2  '  " 

1  " 
1  " 

15  « 

31  " 

31  " 

1860. 

1861. 

64  33  deg. 
88  " 
47  " 

3  81  inch 

591  deg. 
80  00  " 
38  00  " 
6  64  inch 

759 

1086 

62.58  deg. 


spring 


SPRING  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three 
months  of  1861,  

Mean       do.       do.       do.  1860, 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  do. 
for  the  past  seventy-two  years,  

Highest  mean  during  that  entire  period, 
1826,  

Lowest     do.       do.  1848,  


71.00 
51.75 


51.56  degs 
53.26  " 

50.78  " 

55.00  » 
46  00  " 


ranging  frequently  from  65  to  70  degrees,  there 
has  been  that  peculiar  chilliness  and  searching 
state  of  the  air  that  usually  pertains  to  evenings 
late  in  autumn.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  6th  month  1st,  1861. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperatures  of  the 
month  have  been  three  degrees  below  the  aver- 
age for  72  years  past,  and  nearly  five  below  that 
of  same  month  last  year,  while  the  rain  has  also 
'been  nearly  doubled  in  quantity.  The  writer  has 
noticed  something  singular  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  this  year.    With  the  mercury 


TRUE  REST. 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure 

Itself  cannot  spoil! 
Is  not  true  leisure 

One  with  true  toil  ? 

Thou  that  would  taste  it, 

Still  do  thy  best ; 
Use  it,  not  waste  it — 

Else  'tis  no  rest. 

Wouldst  behold  beauty 

Near  thee?  all  round  ? 
Only  hath  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career  ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion, 

Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt ; 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  never  felt. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best! 
'Tis  onward  !  unswerving — 

And  that  is  true  rest. 

J.  S.  Dwight. 

WHO  IS  THE  GREATER  ? 

I  hold  him  great  who,  for  love's  sake, 
Can  give,  with  generous,  earnest  will, — 

Yet  he  who  takes  for  love's  sweet  sake, 
I  think  I  hold  more  generous  still. 

Great  may  he  be  who  can  command 
And  rule  with  just  and  tender  sway  ; 

Yet  is  diviner  wisdom  taught 
Better  by  him  who  can  obey. 

Blessed  are  those  who  die  for  God, 

And  earn  the  martyr's  crown  of  light, — 

Yet  he  who  lives  for  God  may  be 
A  greater  conqueror  in  his  sight. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


SONNET. 

Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever  going, 

Crumbling  away  beneath  our  very  feet ; 

Sad  is  our  life,  for  onward  it  is  flowing 

In  current  unperceived  because  so  fleet ; 

Sad  are  our  hopes,  for  they  were  sweet  in  sowing— 

But  tares,  self-sown,  have  overtopped  the  wheat ; 

Sad  are  our  joys,  for  they  were  sweet  in  blowing — 

And  still,  O  still,  their  dying  breath  is  sweet; 

And  sweet  is  youth,  although  it  hath  bereft  us 

Of  that  which  made  our  childhood  sweeter  still ; 
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And  sweet  is  middle  life,  for  it  hath  left  us 
A  nearer  good,  to  cure  an  older  ill ; 
And  sweet  are  all  things  when  we  learn  to  prize 
them 

Not  for  their  sake,  but  His  who  grants  them  or  denies 
them. 

Aubrey  De  Vere. 


THE  MARVELS  OF  A  SEED. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  wonderful  a 
thing  the  seed  of  a  plant  is  ?  It  is  the  miracle 
of  miracles.  God  said,  lt  Let  there  be  plants 
yielding  seed;"  and  it  is  further  added,  each  one 
"  after  his  kind." 

The  great  naturalist,  Cuvier,  thought  that  the 
germs  of  all  past,  present,  and  future  generations 
of  seeds  were  contained  one  within  the  other,  as 
if  packed  in  a  succession  of  boxes.  Other  learn- 
ed men  have  explained  this  mystery  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  But  what  signify  all  their  explana- 
tions ?  Let  them  explain  it  as  they  will,  the  won- 
der remains  the  same,  and  we  must  look  upon 
the  reproduction  of  the  seed  as  a  continual 
miracle. 

Is  there  upon  earth  a  machine,  is  there  a 
palace,  is  there  even  a  city,  which  contains  so 
much  that  is  wonderful  as  is  inclosed  in  a  single 
little  seed— one  grain  of  corn,  one  little  brown 
apple-seed  one  small  seed  of  a  tree,  picked  up, 
perhaps,  by  a  sparrow  for  her  little  ones,  the 
smallest  seed  of  a  poppy  or  a  blue  bell,  or  even 
one  of  the  seed  that  are  so  small  that  they  float 
about  in  the  air  invisible  to  our  eyes  !  Ah  !  there 
is  a  world  of  marvels  and  brilliant  beauties  hid- 
den in  each  of  these  tiny  seeds.  Consider  their 
immense  number,  the  perfect  separation  of  the 
different  kinds,  their  power  of  life  and  resurrec- 
tion and  their  wonderful  fruitfulness  ! 

Consider  first  their  number.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
who  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  botany/' 
reckoned  about  8,000  different  kinds  of  plants; 
and  he  then  thought  that  the  whole  number  ex- 
isting could  not  much  exceed  10,000.  But,  a 
hundred  years  after  him,  M.  de  Candolle,  of 
Geneva,  described  40,000  kinds  of  plants  ;  and 
he  supposed  it  possible  that  the  number  might 
even  amount  to  100,000. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you,  have  these  100,000 
kinds  of  plants  ever  failed  to  bear  the  right  seed? 
Have  they  ever  deceived  us?  Has  a  seed  of 
wheat  ever  yielded  barley,  or  a  seed  of  a  poppy 
grown  up  into  a  sunflower  ?  Has  a  sycamore-tree 
ever  sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a  beech-tree  from 
a  chestnut  ?  A  little  bird  may  carry  away  the 
small  seed  of  a  sycamore  in  its  beak  to  feed  its  nest- 
lings, and  on  the  way  may  drop  it  on  the  ground. 
The  tiny  seed  may  spring  up  and  grow  where  it 
fell,  unnoticed,  and  sixty  years  after  it  may  be- 
come a  magnificent  tree,  under  which  the  flocks 
of  the  valleys  and  their  shepherds  may  rests  in 
the  shade. 


Consider  next  the  wonderful  power  of  life  and 
resurrection  bestowed  on  the  seeds  of  plants,  so 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year, 
and  even  from  century  to  century. 

Let  a  child  put  a  few  seeds  in  a  drawer  and 
shut  them  up,  and  sixty  years  afterward,  when 
his  hair  is  white  and  his  step  tottering,  let  him 
take  one  of  these  seeds  and  sow  it  in  the  ground, 
and  soon  after  he  will  see  it  spring  up  into  new 
life,  and  become  a  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful 
plant. 

M.  Jouannent  relates  that  in  the  year  1835, 
several  old  Celtic  tombs  were  discovered  near 
Bergorac.  Under  the  head  of  each  of  the  dead 
bodies  there  was  found  a  small,  square  stone  or 
brick  with  a  hole  in  it,  containing  a  few  seeds, 
which  had  been  placed  there  beside  the  dead  by 
the  heathen  friends  who  had  buried  them,  per- 
haps 1,500  or  1,700  years  before.  These  seed 
were  carefully  sowed  by  those  who  found  them, 
and  what  do  you  think  was  seen  to  spring  up 
from  the  dust  of  the  dead  ? — beautiful  sun  flowers, 
blue  corn-flowers,  and  clover,  bearing  blossoms 
as  bright  and  sweet  as  those  which  are  woven 
into  wreathes  by  the  merry  children  now  playing 
in  our  fields. 

Some  years  ago  a  vase,  hermetically  sealed, 
was  found  in  a  mummy-pit  in  Egypt,  by  the  En- 
glish traveller,  Wilkinson,  who  sent  it  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  librarian  there  having 
unfortunately  broken  it,  discovered  in  it  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  and  one  or  two  peas,  old,  wrin- 
kled, and  as  hard  as  stone.  The  peas  were 
planted  carefully  under  glass  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1844,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  these  old 
seeds  were  seen  to  spring  up  into  new  life.  They 
had  been  buried  probably  about  3,000  years  ago, 
perhaps  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  had  slept  all 
that  long  time,  apparently  dead,  yet  still  living 
in  the  dust  of  the  tomb. —  Gaussen. 


SAYINGS  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  pair  of  little  twin-sisters  who  were  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  flowers,  watched  the  first  indications 
of  Spring  with  intense  eagerness.  One  morning 
they  fancied  that  they  discovered  through  melt- 
ing snows  a  few  peeping  grass-blades,  and  heads 
of  crocus.  Bushing  into  the  house  one  exclaimed, 
"  Mamma  !  mamma  !  God  is  taking  off  the 
white  bed-spread."  "  Oh,  yes,"  added  the  other. 
"  and  he's  going  to  put  on  the  flowered  counter- 
pane." 

A  bright  New  York  baby,  just  beginning  to 
talk,  was  very  observant  of  all  that  passed  around 
her.  She  saw  a  gentleman  with  a  dog,  enter  a 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He 
shut  the  door,  and  left  the  dog  without,  who, 
by  various  canine  movements  of  scratching  and 
whining,  manifested  painful  impatience.  Moved 
by  his  desertion  and  complaining,  she  thrust  her 
small  face  through  the  bars  of  her  nursery-win- 
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dow,  and  cried,  in  a  clear,  earnest  tone,  "  Ing '  e 
bell,  doggie  !  ing  '  e  bell." 

A  father  came  home  from  business  at  early 
evening,  and  took  his  little  girl  upon  his  knee. 
After  a  few  dove-like  caresses,  she  crept  to  his 
bosom,  and  fell  a  sleep.  He  carried  her  himself 
to  her  chamber,  and  said — "  Nellie  would  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  and  not  say  her  prayers." 
Half-opening  her  large  blue  eyes,  she  dreamily 
articulated — 

11  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord" — 

then  adding,  in  a  sweet  murmur,  "  He  knows 
the  rest,"  she  sank  on  her  pillow,  in  his  watch- 
ful care  who  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep." — 
Some  Monthly. 


BOOK- BURNING. 

The  last  noticeable  instance  of  book- burning, 
in  England,  by  authority,  occurred  in  1723.  The 
celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Mead,  purchased  from 
the  library  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hessel  a  copy  of 
the  Christianisme  Restitutio  of  Servetus,  the 
publication  of  which  cost  the  author  his  life. 
This  particular  copy  was  reputed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Collodon,  one  of  his  accusers.  The 
doctor  determined  to  reprint  the  ill-fated  work 
in  quarto,  but  before  the  edition  was  completed, 
the  sheets  were  seized  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Gibson,  Bishop,  of  London,  and  the  impression 
burned,  May  27,  1723.  A  few  copies  escaped 
destruction,  one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  In 
1770,  a  perfect  reprint  was  issued,  but  only  four 
copies  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  The 
original  copy  passed  from  Dr.  Mead  into  the 
hands  of  the  Due  de  la  Valine,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  collection  it  was  purchased  for  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  France  at  the  price  of  3,810 
livres. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  printing  and  tolera- 
tion, book-burning  is  looked  upon  as  a  puerile 
folly,  upon  a  par  with  the  Irish  method  of  spi- 
ting a  banker  by  burning  his  books.  Still, 
literature  has  suffered  losses.  As  Wat  Tyler's 
victorious  rabble  made  firebrands  of  the  ancient 
records  of  the  city  of  London,  so  mad  mobs  de- 
stroyed invaluable  treasures,  when  they  set  fire 
to  Lord  Mansfield's  and  Dr.  Priestley's  houses. 
The  Vandal  Massena,  in  retreating  from  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  wantonly  destroyed  the 
church  and  convent  of  Alcobaca,  rich  with  the 
national  literature  of  Portugal. 

Valuable  works  have  fallen  victims  to  ignor- 
ance and  avarice.  The  niece  of  Peiresc,  "  the 
attorney-general  of  the  republic  of  letters/'  re- 
fused to  allow  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
tlie  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age  to  be  ; 
published,  because  she  found  them  useful  for 
fuel.    Mr.  Warburton's  servant  used  up  a  col- 


lection of  old  plays,  many  of  which  were  unique 
specimens  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatists,  for  the 
bottom  of  tarts  and  lighting  the  fire,  for  which 
ignoble  purpose  the  records  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross  were  applied  by  its  ignorant  house- 
keeper; and  Bishop  Cowper's  wife,  disgusted 
with  his  studious  habits,  destroyed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  result  of  eight  years's  labor.  Some- 
times authors  have  been  stoics  enough  to  commit 
literary  suicide.  Colardeau,  when  dying,  dragged 
himself  to  the  fire,  and  sacrificed  his  translation 
of  Tasso ;  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
concluding  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  World  ; 
James  Montgomery  burned  a  novel,  the  com- 
position of  which  had  lightened  the  hours  of  his 
imprisonment;  Moore  put  Byron's  diary  in  the 
fire ;  D'Orsay  did  the  same  office  for  his  own, 
which  must  have  been  worth  reading;  and  Colo- 
nel Stewart,  son  of  Dugald  Stewart,  not  only 
destroyed  his  own  manuscripts,  which  he  calcu- 
lated had  cost  him  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  but 
what  was  of  considerably  more  consequence, 
burned  his  father's  incomplete  Philosophy  of 
Man  as  a  Member  of  a  Political  Association,  his 
Edinburgh  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  and  a 
continuation  of  his  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Dissertation  ;  unmindful  of  Milton's  aphorism, 
that  u  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  Reason 
itself." — Boston  Transcript. 


WHY  DOES  A   SOUTH  WIND  MAKE  THE  SIDE- 
WALKS WET  WITHOUT  RAIN. 

Yesterday  the  weather  was  cool  and  clear,  but 
this  morning  there  is  a  warm  southerly  wind, 
and  the  sidewalks  are  covered  with  moisture, 
though  there  has  been  no  rain.  As  our  citizens 
come  out  to  their  daily  tasks,  they  all  notice  the 
fact ;  but  how  various  are  the  impressions  that 
it  produces  upon  their  minds  !  The  little  ragged 
girl  shivers  as  the  naked  sole  of  her  foot  presses 
the  dampness,  and  she  anticipates  the  luxury  of 
standing  presently  upon  a  warm  grating,  through 
which  the  steam  is  escaping  from  some  subter- 
ranean steam  engine ;  the  dealers  in  overshoes 
and  umbrellas  look  forward  to  a  good  day's  trade, 
and  the  shipping  merchant  wonders  whether  it 
will  rain  and  prevent  his  vessel  from  discharging 
the  remainder  of  her  cargo.  But  to  the  student 
of  science,  the  phenomenon  suggests  the  idea  of 
its  cause,  and  leads  his  mind  into  a  train  of 
thought  which  ramifies  into  every  department  of 
Nature. 

The  deposit  of  moisture  from  warm  air  upon  a 
cold  stone  is  owing  to  a  property  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  produces  a  large  number  of  pheno- 
mena. After  air  has  received  a  certain  quantity 
of  moisture,  it  will  take  no  more,  but,  warm  air 
will  hold  more  water  than  cold  air.  Now,  when 
air  which  has  been  saturated  with  moisture  by 
resting  over  southern  seas,  moves  to  the  North 
and  comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  flag  stone,  a 
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e     portion  of  its  moisture  is  condensed  upon  the 
e     stone.    The  proportion  of  water  in  the  air  has  a 
Q     very  important  influence  upon  its  properties, 
f     especially  in  relation  to  the  skin,  lungs  and  other 
viscera  of  the  system.    Probably  the  injurious 
S     effects  of  furnaces  in  dwellings  are  principally 
owing  to  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture,  and 
thus  causing  it  to  dry  the  lungs  and  skin.  With 
t     open  fires  the  heat  is  radiated  through  the  air 
1     directly  to  the  bodies  of  people  in  the  room,  and 
i     it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  heat  the  air  as 
i     hot  as  furnaces  :  hence,  it  will  absorb  moisture 
;     more  rapidly.    In  other  words,  it  is  less  drying. 


THE  RIVER  JORDAN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Utica  Herald  thus  de- 
scribes the  river  Jordan  : 

A  line  of  green,  low  forest  trees  betrayed  the 
course  of  the  sacred  river  through  the  plain.  So 
deep  is  its  channel,  and  so  thick  is  the  forest  that 
skirts  its  banks,  that  I  rode  within  twenty  yards 
of  it  before  I  caught  the  first  gleam  of  its  waters. 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed.  I  had  heard  the 
Jordan  described  as  an  insipid,  muddy  stream. 
Whether  it  was  the  contrast  with  the  desolation 
around,  or  my  fancy,  that  made  its  green  banks 
so  beautiful,  1  know  not,  but  it  did  seem  at  that 
moment  of  its  revelation  to  my  longing  eyes  the 
perfection  of  calm  and  loveliness.  It  is  hardly 
as  wide  as  the  Mohawk  at  Utica,  but  far  more 
rapid  and  impassioned  in  its  flow.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  rivers  I  have  ever  seen,  the  Jordan  has 
the  fiercest  current.  Its  water  is  by  no  means 
clear,  but  it  as  little  deserves  the  name  of  muddy. 
At  the  place  where  I  first  saw  it,  tradition  as- 
signs the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  and  also  the 
miraculous  crossing  of  the  children  of  Israel  on 
their  entrance  into  the  promised  land. 

Like  a  true  pilgrim,  I  bathed  in  its  waters  and 
picked  a  few  pebbles  from  its  banks  as  tokens  of 
remembrance  of  the  most  familiar  river  in  the 
world.  Three  miles  below  the  spot  where  I  now 
stand,  the  noble  river — itself  the  very  emblem 
of  life—suddenly  throws  itself  on  the  putrid 
bosom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  SWALLOWS. 

In  the  spring-time,  when  the  swallows  came 
back,  and  with  cheerful  twittering  took  posses- 
sion of  their  old  nest  in  the  eaves  of  a  farmer's 
house,  he  said  to  his  children  :  "  Now,  be  sure 
you  do  no  harm  to  the  dear  little  birds.  He  who 
drives  away  the  swallows  from  his  threshold,  also 
drives  away  good  luck  from  his  house.  Our 
neighbor  destroyed  the  swallow's  nest  outside  of 
his  window,  and  crushed  the  eggs ;  and  from 
that  time  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  is  going  to  ruin." 

Little  Christian  asked  his  father  how  that 
could  be. 


"  Why,"  said  his  father,  "  our  neighbor  has 
abandoned  the  pious,  simple  customs  of  his 
fathers.  His  grandfather  and  great  grandfather 
had  treated  with  forbearance  the  swallows,  which 
are  harmless,  or  rather  useful  creatures;  and 
they  used  to  be  awakened  for  their  work  at  early 
morn  by  the  active,  chattering  birds.  But  our 
neighbor,  who  was  hard-hearted  both  to  man 
and  beast,  and  spent  half  the  night  in  the  ale- 
house, preferred  to  dream  away  the  bright  morn- 
ing hours  :  and  as  the  swallows  disturbed  him  in 
his  morning  slumbers,  he  destroyed  their  nest. 
And  thus  the  morose,  lazy,  and  wasteful  man, 
drove  away,  along  with  the  swallows,  good  luck 
and  blessing  from  his  house.  Do  you  rather 
hail  their  visits : 

u  1  Come  pretty  bird,  and  bring  with  thee 
A  blessing  unto  mine  and  me  !'  " 


ITEMS. 

Senator  Douglass  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
the  3d  inst. 

Post  Office  Department. — The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  directed  that  after  the  1st  of  Sixth  mo.,  no 
mails  are  to  be  sent  to  the  seceded  states. 

Cotton  Growing  in  New  Jersey. — Benjamin  Acton, 
of  Salem  County,  has  secured  the  services  of  a  prac- 
tical cotton-grower,  to  try  the  experiment  of  growing 
the  commodity  in  New  Jersey.  His  soil,  it  is  thought, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  seed  has 
been  planted,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  ulti- 
mate success.  Good  cotton  was  raised  last  year  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia. 

The  postage  stamps  for  all  the  post'  offices  in  the 
United  States  are  manufactured  by  a  firm  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  give  employment  to  30  persons,  of 
whom  10  are  females.  The  number  furnished  by 
them  last  year  was  223,867,270,  of  the  value 
of  $6,218,310.  The  increase  from  year  to  year  is 
very  large. 

The  New  Planet  Named. — The  venerable  Josjah 
Quincy,  who  was  requested  by  the  Director  of  Harvard 
College  Observatory  to  name  the  asteroid  lately  dis- 
covered there,  has  selected  that  of  "Maia,"  the  mother 
of  Mercury,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  and  one  of  the 
Pleiades. 

Stove  Clinkers — A  Remedy. — There  is  no  piece  of 
information  about  household  matters,  which  we  can 
give,  that  will  be  more  acceptable  to  all  consumers 
of  anthracite  coal,  than  how  to  get  rid  of  the  clinkers 
that  form  upon  the  fire-brick  lining  of  stoves,  and 
often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  up  the  fire  chamber 
of  a  small  cylinder  stove,  till  it  becomes  nearly  use- 
less. It  is  a  laborious  work  to  break  them  off  with 
a  poker,  and  the  lining  bricks  are  often  destroyed  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so.  We  have  known  instances 
where  the  family  had  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences 
of  having  the  stove  taken  down  in  mid-winter,  to  be 
sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs,  in  consequence  of  these 
clinkers.  There  is  an  easier  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It  is  this  :  When  a  charge  of  coal  has  been  burned 
down  pretty  well,  and  is  all  aglow,  throw  in  a  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  oyster  shells,  and  fill  up  with  coal, 
and  let  it  burn  till  very  hot,  and  you  will  find  the 
clinkers  all  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  plastic  and  adhesive 
as  sticky  dough,  and  about  as  easily  punched  off  with 
a  stiff  poker.  The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  lime  acts  as  a  flux  to  the  matter  composing  the 
clinkers,  and  probably  limestone  will  answer  where 
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shells  are  not  convenient.  When  the  clinkers  accu- 
mulate again,  try  the  same  process  over  again,  and 
you  will  not  have  to  send  for  the  stove  maker  some 
bitter  cold  day. — Tribune. 

Newspapers  in  Turkey  — The  correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  World  says  that  there  are  now  published  in 
Constantinople  more  than  twenty  newspapers.  One 
in  English — a  well  conducted  weekly,  with  a  daily 
bulletin,  having  a  large  circulation.  Three  in  French, 
one  daily,  owned  by  the  government ;  one  semi- 
weekly,  with  a  daily  bulletin — an  ably  conducted 
paper,  which  is  very  apt  to  expose  all  the  weak  points 
of  the  government ;  and  one  monthly  medical  paper. 
Three  in  Turkish — one  official,  one  semi-official,  and 
one  altogether  independent.  One  in  Greek,  having  a 
large  circulation  representing  Greek  influences.  Ten 
in  Armenian,  one  owned  by  the  American  mission 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Dwight,  which  is  partly  religious 
and  partly  secular  ;  one  or  two  of  the  others  are  able 
papers,  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  rather  low  order, 
and  devote  themselves  especially  to  slandering  the 
American  missionaries.  There  are  also  two  Bulgarian 
papers,  which  have  a  good  circulation  and  much  in- 
fluence, especially  at  this  exciting  crisis  of  the  Bul- 
garian church.  There  was  also  a  small  German  paper, 
but  it  has  died  out,  although  among  a  German  popu- 
lation of  about  7,000.  As  a  whole,  there  is  a  steady 
improvement  noticeable  in  the  character  of  these 
papers,  and,  within  a  month  or  two,  a  new  liberty 
has  been  given  to  the  Turkish  papers,  which  they 
improve  by  publishing  free  criticisms  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  empire. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
light  sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  50  a  5  62  for 
mixed  and  choice  brands,  and  $5  75  for  extra  ;  $6  25 
a  6  75  for  extra  family,  and  7  00  a  7  25  for  fancy  lots. 
Standard  superfine  for  export  $5  25  a  5  50.  Very 
little  doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former 
is  selling  at  $3  50.  The  latter  is  selling  at  $3  87  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  steady  at  former 
rates.  Sales  of  prime  red  at$l  35  a  1  38  in  store  and 
afloat.  White  ranges  at  from  $1  45- to  1  55.  Rye  is 
selling  at  66  a  67  cents.  Corn — Sales  of  prime  yellow 
at  58  cents,  afloat,  and  56  cents  in  store.  Western 
is  quoted  at  48  a  52c.  and  a  sale  of  800  bushels  is 
reported  at  48J  cts.  Oats  are  steady,  at  30  cents  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  afloat. 

I have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Black,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Taiiton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings.  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts— choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  6th  mo.  8th,  1861.  702  Arch  St. 

"V^RIENDS'  HAT  STORE  Silk,  B-aver  and  Otter 
|]  Hats,  Frerch  and  American  Felts.  Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  of 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


FRIENDS'  DRY  GOODS. 

FULL  assortments  of  Dress  Goods, 
Spring  and  Summer  Shawls, 
Neat  and  small  figured  Fabrics, 
Men's  and  Boy's  wear  for  Summer. 

SHARPLESS,  BROTHERS, 

Cor.  Chestnut  and  8th  Sts. 

5th  mo.  18 — 1  mo. 


QPEC1AL  NOTICE.— On  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  depression  in  trade,  I 
am  determined  to  close  out  my  stock  of  Dress  Goods, 
below  the  cost  of  importation.  Friends  will  do  well 
to  examine  it,  as  they  will  find  many  goods  much  be- 
low their  real  value.  Special  attention,  is  called  to  the 
following  lots : — 

200  Shetland  Shawls  from  $1  to  $5,  cost  double. 

10  Pieces  op  Olive  Brown  Mohairs  at  65c.  cost  75  to 
import.  These  are  splendid  goods,  t^e  usual  retail  price 
being  87J. 

20  Pieces  of  small  plaid  mozeambiques  at  18|,  usual 
price  37^;  besides  all  kinds  of  Plain  Goods  adapted  for 
Friends. 

My  stock  is  large  and  well  assorted,  and  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  every  thing  in  Friends' 
line. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES,. 702  Arch  Street,  Phila. 
5th  mo.  6th  1861.— 6t. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  Of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 

NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  brtnch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Havi'ig  hud  considerable  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  N  \  41, 
East  side. 

H^H^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodgest. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 
(Concluded  from  page  195.) 

Weakness  and  infirmity  of  body  gradually  in- 
creasing upon  our  beloved  friend  he  frequently 
mentioned,  that  many  years  past,  it  was  unex- 
pected to  him  to  live  to  his  seventieth  year,  and 
to  be  favored  with  health  and  strength  sufficient 
to  travel  so  much  as  he  lately  had,  saying,  that 
now  he  scarcely  thought  much  more  would  be 
required  of  him  ;  he  however  attended  the  western 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Eleventh  month  this 
\ear,  and  in  the  Second  month  1775,  in  both 
which  he  was  favored  with  strength  and  clear- 
ness to  speak  to  the  state  of  the  church,  as  well 
in  some  of  the  select,  as  the  more  public  meet- 
ings, tending  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
many. 

In  the  Third  month,  1775,  he  also  attended  the 
general  Spring  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
some  of  the  sittings  thereof  was  much  favored ;  on 
his  return  home  from  thence,  he  was  at  Wilming- 
ton general  meeting,  in  company  with  our  friends 
Robert  Walker  and  Elizabeth  Robinson  from 
Great  Britain. 

His  last  journey  was  on  a  visit  to  most  of  the 
meetings  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Third-haven 
in  Talbot  County,  for  which  purpose  he  set  out 
from  his  own  habitation  on  the  twenty-second  of 
the  Fifth  month,  having,  according  to  his  usual 
care,  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  brethren, 
and' was  accompanied  by  a  young  man  (William 
Jackson),  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 


Meeting  who  has  given  the  following  account  of 
this  journey. 

"  Our  first  day's  ride  was  to  George  Ford's, 
near  Back  Creek;  the  next  morning  being  damp 
and  foggy,  was  very  trying  to  his  weak  constitu- 
tion, yet  we  rode  forty-five  miles  that  day  to 
Hannah  Turner's  in  Queen  Ann's  County,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  him 
a  disorder  which  proved  painful  and  afflicting, 
and  increased  till  near  his  end  ;  being  advanced 
in  age,  his  bodily  infirmities  appeared  great,  but 
the  fervency  of  his  mind  for  the  promotion  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  his  care  as  a  father 
in  Israel,  was  truly  as  prevalent  as  ever.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  he  went  to  the 
preparative  meeting  at  Tuckahoa,  wherein  he 
was  concerned  to  exhort  some  to  faithfulness  in 
times  of  temptation  and  trial,  that  they  might 
experience  an  overcoming,  and  be  enabled  to 
strengthen  their  brethren.  Next  day  we  attended 
Third-haven  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  he  was 
qualified  to  speak  instructively  to  the  members 
thereof,  particularly  to  such  who  were  incum- 
bered with  much  care  about  the  things  of  this 
life,  things  which  although  lawful  in  themselves, 
yet  when  suffered  to  engross  the  minds  and  affec- 
tions of  people,  obstruct  a  progress  in  religion. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  day,  a  meeting  at  Choptank 
was  a  time  of  heavy  exercise  on  account  of  a  life- 
less, lukewarm,  indifferent  situation  of  mind, 
which  seemed  to  attend  divers  there  assembled ; 
the  next  day  we  attended  a  burial  at  Third- 
haven,  on  which  occasion  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  he  labored  honestly  to  arouse  those  that  lived 
in  the  neglect  of  making  timely  preparation  for 
their  last  awful  and  solemn  change.  On  the 
twenty-eighth,  we  were  at  Tuckahoa  meeting,  and 
on  Second-day  at  the  Bay-side,  where  were  but 
few  of  our  Society,  but  several  others  attended 
who  behaved  soberly,  and  some  of  the  younger 
sort  were  reached  and  tendered  by  truth's  tes- 
timony, to  whom  he  was  led  instructively  to  show, 
That  they  need  not  give  their  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  nor  their  labor  for  that  which  sat- 
isfieth  not,  and  opened  to  them  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation  which  is  attained  through  the 
Spirit,  or  free  gift  of  Grace  that  is  come  upon 
all  men  for  justification,  so  that  if  they  attended 
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to  the  dictates  thereof  in  their  own  hearts,  it 
was  sufficient  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  god- 
liness, but  when  people  go  from,  and  neglect 
this  inward  teacher,  seeking  to,  or  depending  on 
learned  men,  they  err." 

"  Next  day  we  had  a  religious  opportunity  in 
the  family  of  John  Bartlett,  and  on  Fourth-day 
went  to  Tuckahoa  meeting  again,  where  he  had 
to  speak  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  people's  living  in  a  pro- 
fession thereof  without  being  found  in  the  faith, 
or  fully  believing  in  this  principle  as  sufficient 
for  salvation.  We  next  attended  the  meeting  at 
Third- haven,  and  Marshy  Creek ;  the  Yearly 
Meeting  began  on  Seventh-day,  and  continued 
until  the  fourth  of  the  following  week,  which  al- 
though he  was  feeble  and  unwell,  he  attended 
the  several  sittings  thereof,  being  nine  in  the  five 
days,  and  the  last  held  seven  hours ;  he  was 
enabled  to  appear  for  the  cause  and  testimony  of 
truth;;  both  in  the  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, and  like  the  good  scribe  well  instructed 
in  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  had  to  bring  forth 
out  of  the  treasury,  things  new  and  old,  profita- 
ble and  instructive,  being  seasoned  with  the 
love  and  virtue  of  truth.  After  the  meeting  on 
Fourth-day,  we  went  to  the  house  of  Joseph 
Berry,  where  next  morning  we  had  a  religious  op- 
portunity in  the  family,  and  the  day  following  a 
meeting  in  Queen  Ann's  Forest,  from  whence  we 
went  to  J.  Vansant's;  here  he  was  very  poorly, 
having  taken  some  fresh  cold;  the  next  day 
being  very  warm,  he  was  much  spent  with  riding, 
and  said,  as  he  had  at  several  times  before  on 
this  journey,  a  that  he  believed  it  would  be  his 
last,  if  he  lived  to  reach  home,  which  at  times 
he  thought  seemed  unlikely."  On  First-day  the 
eleventh  of  the  Sixth  month,  he  had  a  meeting 
in  a  school  house  at  the  Back  Creek,  among  a 
people  who  behaved  with  much  sobriety, 
which  was  a  satisfactory  time,  very  instructive 
and  opened  for  doctrine,  and  that  evening  reached 
home,  having  travelled  in  this  journey  about  290 
miles. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  the  Sixth  month  he  went 
to  the  week  day  meeting  at  London  Grove,  to 
meet  with  a  committee  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
on  particular  business,  and  returned  to  our 
meeting  at  Nottingham  the  next  day ;  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  following  was  there  also ;  in 
the  same  week  he  attended  our  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  but  a  fever  daily  increasing 
upon  him,  he  was  afterwards  chiefly  confined  at 
home. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  Seventh  month  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thus,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  at 
home.  I  have  ever  found  it  best  when  my  service 
abroad  was  over,  to  get  home  as  quick  as  might 
be,  and  though  I  have  felt  great  inward  poverty 
.and  weakness  since  my  last  journey,  so  that  I 
can  neither  see  my  beginning,  nor  ending,  but 
seem  as  if  all  were  hidden,  yet  I  hope,  if  Provi- 


dence shall  see  meet  to  remove  me  at  this  time, 
some  light  will  appear  again,  and  that  it  will  be 
otherwise  before  I  go." 

At  another  time  he  spake  to  this  purpose,  "  I 
have  found  myself  much  stripped  as  to  a  sense 
of  good,  and  tried  with  poverty  many  days.  I 
suppose  I  have  been  accounted  by  some  as  one 
of  the  better  sort  of  people,  but  have  seen  great 
occasion  to  beware  of  a  disposition  that  would 
seek  to  feed  upon  the  praise  or  commendations 
of  others ;  a  carnal,  selfish  spirit  is  very  apt  to 
present,  and  creep  in  here  if  possible,  and  I  have 
seen  it  hurt  many  who  have  had  right  begin- 
nings ;  it  always  introduceth  dimness  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  pure,  precious,  innocent  life  of  truth, 
which  only  groweth  up  into  dominion,  through 
deep  abasement  of  soul,  and  the  entire  death  of 
self. 

At  several  other  times,  he  signified  to  this 
effect,  my  present  baptism  of  affliction  hath 
tended  to  the  future  refinement  of  my  nature,  and 
to  the  bringing  me  more  perfectly  into  the  image 
of  my  Master." 

He  frequently  expressed  his  full  submission 
to  the  Divine  Will,  either  respecting  life  or 
death,  several  times  saying,  "  I  now  experience 
my  life  and  my  will  to  be  slain,  and  I  have  no 
will  left." 

In  the  two  last  weeks  of  his  time  it  appeared 
that  his  desire  and  hope,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
part of  his  illness,  for  light  again  to  appear,  was 
fully  answered  by  the  fresh  influence  thereof,  so 
that  although  his  pain  was  often  great  he  would 
many  times  in  a  day  break  forth  into  a  kind  of 
melody  with  his  voice,  without  uttering  words, 
which  as  he  sometimes,  intimated  was  an  invol- 
untary aspiration  of  his  soul  in  praise  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  again  been  pleased  to  shine  forth 
in  brightness  after  many  days  of  poverty  and 
deep  baptism,  which  though  painful  had  proved 
beneficial  to  him,  being  a  means  of  further  puri- 
fying from  the  dregs  of  nature,  saying  he  was  at 
times  afraid  to  discover  that  melody  in  the  hear- 
ing of  some  that  visited  him,  lest  they  could  not 
comprehend  its  meaning,  and  might  therefore 
misconstrue  it. 

On  Second- day  morning  the  seventeenth  of  . 
of  the  Seventh  month,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  was,  he  replied  :  "  I  am  here  in  the  body 
yet,  and  when  I  go  out  of  it  I  hope  there  is  noth- 
ing but  peace,"  and  soon  after  further  said,  "  I 
have  seen  that  all  the  bustles  and  noises  that  are 
now  in  the  world  will  end  in  confusion,  and  our 
young  men  that  know  not  an  establishment  in 
the  Truth  and  the  Lord's  fear  for  a  ballast  will 
be  caught  in  a  trying  moment."  At  another  time 
he  said,  "I  feel  nothing  but  peace,  having 
endeavored  honestly  to  discharge  myself  in  public, 
and  privately  to  individuals  as  I  apprehended 
was  required,  and  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  that  I 
should  go  now,  I  shall  be  released  from  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  exercise,  which  I  believe 
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Friends  who  are  left  behind  will  have  to  pass 
through." 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  (i  I  love  Friends  who  abide  in 
the  truth  as  much  as  ever  I  did,  and  1  feel 
earnest  breathings  to  the  Lord,  that  there  may 
be  such  raised  up  in  the  church  who  may  go 
forth  in  humility,  sweetness,  and  life,  clear  of 
all  superfluity  in  expressions  and  otherwise, 
standing  for  the  testimony,  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  the  church  in  these  difficult  times." 

About  three  days  before  his  death,  several 
Friends  being  in  his  room,  he  spake  as  follows  : 
"  Friends  in  the  beginning,  if  they  had  health 
and  liberty,  were  not  easily  diverted  from  pay- 
ing their  tribute  of  worship  to  the  Almighty 
on  week  days  as  well  as  First-days,  but  after  a 
while,  when  outward  sufferings  ceased,  life  and 
zeal  decaying,  ease  and  the  spirit  of  the  world 
took  place  with  many,  and  thus  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  one  or  two  out  of  a  family  to  attend 
meetings,  and  to  leave  their  children  much  at 
home  ;  parents  also,  if  worldly  concerns  were  in 
the  way,  could  neglect  their  week  day  meetings 
sometimes ;  yet  be  willing  to  hold  the  name,  and 
plead  excuse  because  of  a  busy  time,  or  the  like, 
but  I  believe  that  such  a  departure  from  primi- 
tive integrity  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  occasion  a 
withering  from  the  life  of  true  religion." 

To  a  friend  who  came  to  visit  him  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  Seventh  month  he  said :  "  I 
feel  that  which  lives  beyond  death  and  the 
grave,  which  is  now  an  inexpressible  comfort  to 
me  after  a  time  of  deep  baptism  that  I  have 
passed  through ;  I  believe  my  being  continued 
here  is  in  the  will  of  Providence,  and  I  am  fully 
resigned." 

His  illness  increasing,  he  said  but  little  on 
Seventh-day  the  twenty-second ;  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  very  low,  and  speechless  about  twelve 
hours;  early  on  First-day  morning  he  recruited 
a  little,  and  gave  directions  about  his  coffin  to  a 
friend  who  sat  up  with  him,  being  a  joiner ;  con- 
tinuing rather  easier  the  forepart  of  that  day  and 
appearing  cheerful,  he  expressed  divers  weighty 
sentences,  like  farewell  exhortations,  to  some  who 
came  to  see  him  ;  on  Second-day  morning  he  sat 
up  a  considerable  time  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  ap- 
peared lively  and  sensible,  though  very  weak, 
thus  expressing  himself,  "I  am  much  refreshed 
with  my  Master's  sweet  air;  I  feel  more  life,  more 
light,  more  love,  and  sweetness  than  ever  before," 
and  often  mentioned  the  Divine  refreshment 
and  comfort  he  felt  flowing  like  a  pure  stream  to 
his  inward  man,  saying  to  those  who  were  with 
him,  "  I  may  tell  you  of  it,  but  you  cannot  feel 
it  as  I  do." 

In  the  evening  a  young  person  coming  into  the 
room,  looking  at  her  earnestly  and  affectionately, 
he  said,  "  Deborah  arose  a  mother  in  Israel ;" 
and  shortly  after,  "  The  sweetness  that  I  feel;" 
then  his  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  and 


being  turned  once  or  twice  he  requested  to  be 
helped  up,  and  was  placed  in  his  chair,  in  which 
he  expired  about  the  ninth  hour  on  Second  day 
night  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1775,  being  aged  near  seventy,  and  minister 
about  forty-two  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
twenty- sixth  in  Friends'  grave  yard  at  East 
Nottingham,  a  large  concourse  of  people  attend- 
ing, after  which  a  solemn  meeting  was  held. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

It  has  been  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  that  Seats  of  Learning,  or 
institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  what  are  called 
"  elegant  studies,",  as  art,  criticism,  languages, 
philosophy  and  literature,  can  have  no  place  in 
a  scheme  of  practical  Christian  education  for 
their  children.  Our  practice  has  been  to  fit  our 
sons  for  business,  and  our  daughters  for  the  hum- 
ble economies  of  the  household.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  care  of  the  family, 
the  supply  of  its  material  wants,  is  a  primary 
duty ;  and  the  applause  which  our  Society  has 
won  from  the  best  part  of  men,  for  sobriety, 
honesty  and  thrift  in  the  common  business  of 
life,  justifies  our  high  appreciation  of  this  ob- 
ligation. But  life  has  other  duties  beside  the 
getting  a  livelihood;  and  when  this  first  and 
imperative  duty  has  been  adequately  performed, 
then  others  spring  up  to  view,  and  become  con- 
spicuous in  every  generous  mind.  This  is  be- 
cause man  is  something  more  than  material; 
because  society  is  something  more  than  an 
aggregation.  Man  is  a  creature  of  sublime  and 
unmeasured  faculties,  and  by  the  eyes  of  every 
one  of  these  faculties  he  looks  out  through  a 
sphere  of  surrounding  light  into  an  all-embracing 
immensity  of  dark  beyond  it.  To  widen  this 
sphere  of  light  by  observation,  by  research,  by 
reflection,  to  encroach  further  and  further  upon 
the  domain  of  darkness  by  the  labors  of  Judg- 
ment, by  the  labors  of  Imagination,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  labors  of  that  most  precious  and  most 
wonderful  gift,  the  spiritual  faculty,  is  the  busi- 
ness and  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  man. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  Friends 
have  not  often  discharged  indifferently  this 
secondary  circle  of  obligations,  or  been  imper- 
fectly alive  to  them :  and  it  may  be  further 
questioned,  whether  this  lamentable  failure  has 
not  been  due  to  deficiencies  in  our  system  of 
education.  Though  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox  swept  over  England  like  the  fire  of  a  new 
Reformation,  yet  it  was  mainly  the  learning  of 
Barclay  which  gave  Quakerism  whatever  as- 
cendancy it  had  over  educated  minds. 

Our  practical  system  of  school  education, 
borne  out  by  a  guarded  and  seclusive  social 
training,  has  resulted  in  this — that  our  Society 
is  rarely  represented  in  the  alms-house,  the 
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penitentiary,  the  hospital,  the  home  for  the  ine- 
briate, friendless,  infirm,  and  the  like ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the 
bench,  in  the  professor's  chair,  nor  in  the 
loftier  walks  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  We 
are  proverbially  a  thriving,  honest,  sober  and 
innocuous  people.  Little  given  to  speculating, 
day-dreaming,  theorizing,  philosophizing  even, 
we  knuckle  down  with  quiet  consent  to  the  la- 
bors of  common  life,  and  carry  ourselves,  not 
with  stolid  endurance  as  bearing  burdens, 
but,  with  cheerful  patience,  as  though  building 
a  house  we  are  to  live  in.  Such  a  people,  though 
a  mere  handful,  are  undoubtedly  the  very  leaven 
of  an  American  commercial  community;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  maintenance  of 
our  religious  principles,  that  our  personal  purity, 
that  our  social  exclusiveness,  are  in  no  way  con- 
ditional upon  this  plain  life  of  ours,  there  is 
cause  for  regret  that  we  are  nothing  more.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  we  have  broken  over  the 
bounds,  and  given  to  the  new  chemistry  a 
Dalton,  to  moral  science  a  Dymond,  to  philan- 
thropy an  Elizabeth  Fry  and  an  Isaac  T.  Hop- 
per, to  poetry  a  Whittier,  to  astronomy  a  Maria 
Mitchell.  Public  education,  commerce  and 
finance,  have  needed  and  have  called  for  the 
Quaker's  practical  judgment,  his  clear  head,  his 
business  habits,  his  trustworthiness.  Capital 
has  wanted  to  use  his  shrewd  good  sense  and 
business  integrity — perhaps  rather  his  probity 
and  reputation  for  probity — and  it  has  paid  him 
back  in  a  broader  manhood  and  in  aspirations 
after  noble  culture.  Let  us  not  turn  our  back 
upon  these  aspirations  through  any  fear  that  it 
will  lead  us  to  a  "  conformity  to  the  world/'  In 
no  just  Scriptural  sense  is  such  a  fear  well- 
grounded.  L. 
New  Yorh,  5th  mo,,  1861. 


THE  SUNSET  OF  LIFE. 

When,  toward  the  close  of  some  long  summer 
day,  we  come  suddenly,  and,  as  we  think,  before 
his  time,  upon  the  broad  sun,  "  sinking  down  in 
his  tranquillity"  into  the  unclouded  west,  we 
cannot  keep  our  eyes  from  the  great  spectacle ; 
and  when  he  is  gone,  the  shadow  of  him  haunts 
our  sight;  we  see  everywhere,  upon  the  spotless 
heaven,  upon  the  distant  mountains,  upon  the 
fields  and  upon  the  road  at  our  feet,  that  dim, 
strange,  changeful  image  ;  and  if  our  eyes  shut, 
to  recover  themselves,  we  still  find  in  them,  like 
a  dying  fame,  or  like  a  gleam  in  a  dark  place, 
the  unmistakable  phantom  of  the  mighty  orb 
that  has  set ;  and  were  we  to  sit  down,  as  we 
have  often  done,  and  try  to  record  by  pencil  or 
by  pen  our  impression  of  that  supreme  hour,  still 
would  it  be  there.  We  must  have  patience  with 
our  eye,  it  would  not  let  the  impression  go;  that 
spot  on  which  the  radiant  disc  was  impressed,  is 
insensible  to  all  other  outward  things  for  a  time; 


its  best  relief  is,  to  let  the  eye  wander  vaguely 
over  earth  and  sky,  and  repose  itself  on  the  mild 
shadowy  distance.  So  it  is  when  a  great,  good, 
and  beloved  man  departs,  sets,  it  may  be,  sud- 
denly, and  to  us  who  know  not  the  times  and 
the  seasons,  too  soon.  We  gaze  eagerly  at  his 
last  hours,  and  when  he  is  gone,  never  to  rise 
again  on  our  sight,  we  see  his  image  wherever 
we  go,  in  whatsoever  we  are  engaged  ;  and  if  we 
try  to  record  by  words  our  wonder,  our  sorrow, 
and  our  affection,  we  cannot  see  to  do  it,  for  the 
"  idea  of  his  life"  is  forever  coming  into  our 
"  study  of  imagination" — into  all  our  thoughts, 
and  we  can  do  little  else  than  let  our  mind,  in 
a  wise  passiveness,  hush  itself  to  rest. — Horse 
Subsecivas,  by  John  Brown,  M.  D. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 

It  is  evident  that  many,  if  not  all,  animals 
have  a  language  adapted  to  their  condition  and 
wants.  That  is,  certain  sounds  convey  a  mean- 
ing that  is  understood  by  them,  thus,  we  hear 
the  hen  calling  the  brood,  and  they  gather  under 
her  wings.  But  man  has  gift  of  speech  in  a 
higher  degree.  By  common  consent,  those  who 
use  the  same  language  have  agreed,  that  certain 
sounds  we  call  words,  express  an  "  idea,  or 
ideas/'  thus,  we  communicate  to  each  other  our 
feelings,  our  sentiments,  our  wishes,  and  our 
thoughts. 

The  traveller  finds  that  in  different  localities, 
the  people  use  different  phrases,  or  modes  of 
speech,  not  always  comprehended  by  the  stranger, 
though  all  speaking  the  English  language.  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable,  that  these  Lexicons  that 
are  considered  the  standard  of  our  language, 
should  be  every  where,  consulted  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  may  use  terms  which  convey  the 
same  meaning  to  all,  so  as  to  be  understood  with- 
out difficulty,  or  controversy,  especially  in  relig- 
ious matters. 

These  reflections  have  arisen  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  do  not  all  understand  alike  the  meaning 
of  some  words  often  used ;  among  these  is  the 
word  doctrine,  which,  Webster  says,  means,  11  In 
a  general  sense  whatever  is  taught ;  whatever  is 
laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor  or  master. 
The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  the  principles 
or  truths  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles," &c.  &c. 

According  to  this  definition,  we,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  have  our  doctrines,  some*  of  them 
peculiar  to  us.  From  the  beginning  we  have 
believed  and  taught,  by  example  and  precept — 
by  public  communication — by  the  pen  and  press 
— that  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  and 
has  been  given  to  all  men  in  all  ages ;  and  that 
obedience  to  the  will  of  our  Creator  thus  mani- 
fested, will  preserve  from  sin,  according  to  the 
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testimony  of  the  eminent  Apostle,  "  The  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  The  Scriptures,  we  have  ever  believed 
and  testified,  may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  rule, 
comfortable  and  profitable  to  us,  as  we  look  to 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  us  to  open  them  to  our 
understandings — as  it  is  only  u  the  spiritual 
man  that  can  make  the  right  use  of  them." 

We  believe,  and  have  abundantly  testified  to 
the  world,  that  by  the  Light  or  gift  of  God,  all 
the  knowledge  in  things  spiritual  is  received  and 
revealed  to  us  ;  so  by  the  same,  every  true  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  is  prepared  and  supplied  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  "  by  the  leading, 
moving  and  drawing  thereof  ought  every  one  to 
be  led  and  ordered  in  the  work,"  not  looking  to 
man  for  pay.  or  reward.  "  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give,"  remains  to  be  the  command, 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  He  also  taught, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  even  to  those 
termed  enemies; — forgiveness  to  those  who  des- 
pitefully  use  and  persecute  us  ; — when  smitten 
on  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other  also.  All  the 
peaceable  principles  and  practices  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  the  body  of 
Friends  have,  from  conviction  on  their  own 
minds,  by  the  same  Divine  power  and  wisdom, 
believed  in  and  taught;  they  are,  therefore,  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  have 
been  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

If  then,  any  one  should,  in  public  assemblies, 
or  elsewhere,  hold  up  the  view  or  sentiment, 
that  revelation  has  ceased  ;  that  our  unenlight- 
ened reason  is  a  sufficient  guide ;  or,  that  the 
Scripture  is  our  only  rule ;  that  we  cannot  live 
in  this  world  without  being  sinners;  that  study 
and  learning  are  necessary  qualifications  for  a  gos- 
pel minister,  that  retaliation  for  inj  uries  received  is 
necessary  and  right,  for  Christians;  would  these 
not  be  considered  by  us,  unsound  doctrines  ? — 
surely,  they  are  so  !  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
query,  "  Are  ministers  sound  in  word  and  doc- 
trine," &c.  I  have  often  admired  the  wisdom 
of  those  worthies,  and  fathers  in  the  Church,  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  framed  the 
second  query  for  ministers  and  elders  to  answer, 
and  strongly  desire  that  the  same  may  be  inserted 
in  similar  queries  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings. 

From  the  first  rise  of  this  Society,  there  has 
been  a  living  concern,  that  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Friends  should  be  spread  in  the 
world,  and  many  have  been  sent  to  and  fro,  to 
proclaim  them  to  the  people.  The  present  and 
everlasting  welfare  of  the  human  family  depends 
on  the  reception  and  putting  in  practice  the  im- 
portant truths,  or  doctrines,  believed  in,  and  pro- 
fessed by  us,  especially  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  christian  religion  ;  that  the  spirit 
of  Truth  in  the  soul  of  man  reveals  to  man  the 


knowledge  of  the  Father's  will,  and  that  obedience 
to  it  is  rewarded  by  justification  in  the  Divine 
sight  and  the  promise  of  eternal  rest.  This  is 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus  Christ;  "Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  that  is  in  Heaven." 

R.  H. 

L.  I.  5  mo.  10,  1861. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  VIII. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

This  soil  is  evidently  made  up  of  lime  and  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  the  lime  being  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  holdiDg  lime  in 
solution,  as  all  limestone-water  does,  and  leaving 
the  lime  behind,  and  the  vegetable  matters  from 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  vegetables  decompos- 
ing in  those  marshes,  the  two  giving  the  color  to 
the  soil.  Intrusive  rocks  are  rarely  met  with  in 
this  formation. 

Near  the  Potomac  river  this  valley  has  a  very 
uniform  appearance,  with  no  prominent  eleva- 
tions; but  further  south,  in  Warren  and  Shenan- 
doah counties,  there  is  a  cluster  of  mountains 
rising  in  the  middle  of  this  valley,  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  other  ranges.  At  their 
north  end  these  mountains  present  two  or  three 
bold  and  precipitous  fronts,  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  enclose  in  their  embrace 
some  excellent  farming  lands.  These  mountains 
unite  at  their  south  end,  and  form  what  is  there 
known  as  the  big  and  little  fort  valleys,  from 
which  there  is  no  egress  without  crossing  some 
of  these  mountains,  except  down  the  narrow  and 
winding  course  of  Passage  creek,  which  rises  in 
the  valley,  and  passes  out  between  two  precipi- 
tous ridges.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  curious 
feature  of  this  valley ;  the  enclosing  valleys  being 
limestone,  while  the  mountain  ranges  are  not. 
Going  farther  south,  this  valley  rather  contracts, 
the  North  Mountain  on  the  west  of  the  valley, 
inclines  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east 
side,  yet  the  same  general  characteristics  pre- 
vail. One  of  the  most  productive  grain-growing 
regions  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  this 
valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  about  an 
equal  area  east  of  it.  The  former  is  mostly 
limestone  soil,  while  the  latter  is  not,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  is,  in  reality,  the  best, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration.  The  lime- 
stone soil  is  probably  the  most  productive  in 
favorable  seasons,  but  the  other  stands  drouth 
much  the  best,  and,  on  an  average,  is  perhaps 
its  equal.  This  last  has  the  advantage  of  being 
far  the  better  watered  for  stock  purposes ;  while 
for  milling  and  factory  uses,  the  valley  has  the 
advantage. 

The  limestone  of  the  valley  is  of  various  co- 
lors, from  a  dull  white  to  .nearly  black,  much  of 
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it  of  a  bluish  color.  In  many  places  we  see 
seams  and  streaks  of  white,  of  a  crystalline  ap 
pearance.  These  rocks,  to  all  appearance,  have 
been  rent  and  cracked,  and  their  rents  and  cracks 
filled  up  by  crystallization,  from  water  holding 
lime  in  solution.  The  stalagmites  found  in 
limestone  caves  show  that  lime  is  deposited  from 
water  by  crystallization.  This  rending  and 
cracking  of  rocks  is  a  feature  in  all  rocks,  but 
is  more  observable  in  limestone  rocks  than  most 
others,  as  the  fissures  are  filled  up  with  white 
crystalline  lime,  making  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
generally  dark  color  of  these  rocks.  Even  the 
conglomerate  marble  of  the  Potomac,  east  of  the 
Catoctin  Mountain,  has  this  feature,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  even  the  pebbles  of  which  it  has 
been  formed,  are.  broken  through,  and  the  crack 
filled  up  with  a  white  seam  of  lime;  plainly 
showing  that  this  cracking  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  pebbles  were  consolidated  to- 
gether. 

This  fact,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  leads  to  the  certainty,  that 
the  phenomena  we  now  see  around  us  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  condition  by  varied  action 
at  far  distant  times.  Heat  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally considered  as  the  principal  agent  in  the 
rupture  and  diplacement  of  rocks,  and  hence  is 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  upheaval  of  the 
strata  in  the  primordial  and  transition  forma- 
tions. In  examining  these  we  see  abundant  ef- 
fects that  we  can  refer  to  no  other  cause.  Heat, 
we  know,  will  expand  matter,  and  solid  matter, 
like  rocks,  is  broken  by  it.  I  have  seen  fires 
built  around  large  rocks  that  cracked  them  so  to 
pieces,  that  they  could  be  removed  without  diffi- 
culty. If  a  large  mass  of  heated  matter  is  al- 
lowed to  cool,  the  outer  crust  will  contract  as  it 
cools,  and  rents  will  take  place,  and  these  will 
gradually  extend  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass 
as  the  cooling  process  goes  on.  Then,  again,  if 
a  solid  mass  of  matter  is  heated  in  one  part,  that 
part  will  expand  and  be  likely  to  cause  cracks  or 
rents  in  it.  The  benefit  resulting  to  man  from 
this  breaking  up  of  the  rocks  on  the  surface,  has 
been  immense.  Without  it,  their  decomposi- 
tion and  the  formation  of  soil  could  not  have 
gone  on  as  rapidly  as  it  has )  the  water  could 
not  have  passed  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills,  and 
springs  could  not  flow  as  they  do,  and  the  rocks 
themselves  could  not  as  easily  have  been  brought  to 
the  uses  that  they  are  now.  In  all  these  things  we 
see  the  wisdom  and  design  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  it  should  inspire  us  with  gratitude 
to  Him, 

Immediately  west  of  the  limestone  valley  com- 
mence a  series  of  hills  and  mountains,  with 
narrow  valleys  between  them.  These  ranges  of 
mountains  and  hills  are  parallel  to,  and  extend 
to  the  Alleghanies,  and,  in  a  geographical  posi- 
tion, reach  from  the  primordial  up  to  the  car- 
boniferous or  coal-bearing  formation.  Indeed, 


some  of  the  rocks  of  this  section  are  of  the 
coal-bearing  series,  that  mineral  being  found  in 
some  of  these  ranges,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  maintains  many  of 
its  characteristics.  The  first  ranges  are  of  a 
hard  sandstone,  and  form  rather  a  poor  soil, 
covered  with  oak  and  pine  timber.  Next  suc- 
ceeds more  of  a  shaley  and  slatey  structure,  with 
pine  timber  on  the  hills,  then  a  friable  sand- 
stone or  free-stone,  and  so  on  alternately,  until 
we  approach  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Many  of  the  valleys  in  these  ranges  have  lime- 
stone in  them,  and  there  the  soil  is  good.  The 
valleys  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac, 
near  Romney,  are  considered  the  best  farming 
land  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Some  of  these 
limestones  exhibit  the  impression  of  shells,  plain- 
ly indicating  that  they  were  once  under  water. 
JNear  Pughtown,  in  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  a  dark 
flint  rock  is  found,  of  the  variety  used  by  the 
Aborigines  in  forming  their  arrow  heads,  and 
there  are  places  where  small  pieces  of  this  flint 
are  turned  up  with  the  plow,  as  if  there  had 
been  an  Indian  village  where  the  arrow  heads 
had  been  made.  We  have  here  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  lime- 
stone in  forming  a  good  soil.  Many  of  these 
mountains  and  hills,  where  shale  predominates, 
is  of  a  poor  soil,  and  often  covered  with  pine 
timber  with  scrub-oak  undergrowth.  There  has 
been  large  quantities  of  pine  lumber  cut  from 
these  ranges,  and  much  still  exists.  Where 
brown  sandstone  is  met  with,  the  soil  produces 
chestnut,  and  many  kinds  of  oak  timber,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  presence  of  limestone  that  walnut 
and  other  timber,  indicating  a  strong  soil,  is  met 
with  to  much  extent.  This  latter  rock  is  found 
in  valleys  almost  exclusively,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Immediately  east  of  the  first  range  of  the 
Alleghanies,  lies  Knobly  Mountain,  so  called 
from  the  knobly  form  of  its  summit.  This 
mountain  is  of  limestone,  and  plainly  shows  the 
advantage  of  this  rock  in  the  soil.  The  ranges 
east  of  it  are  of  shale,  and  have  a  very  thin  soil 
covered  with  small  pine  and  undergrowth,  while 
on  this  mountain  we  see  walnut  and  oak  timber 
to  its  summit,  and  good  farming  land.  Much  of 
this  range  of  mountains  and  hills  is  of  so  rugged 
and  sterile  a  character,  and  so  poorly  adapted  to 
agriculture,  that  the  population  is  necessarily 
thin.  Deer  and  other  wild  animals  are  common 
here;  and  a  friend  who  once  travelled  with  my 
father  through  this  section,  said  that  he  thought 
"  they  ought  still  to  have  it ;  and  if  they  could 
institute  a  suit  in  a  court  where  justice  would 
be  done  to  them,  he  thought  they  would  get  it 
yet- 


A  word  of  kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  vain 
— it  is  a  seed  which  even  dropped  by  chance 
springs  up  a  flower. 
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From  Principles  of  Peace. 

PLEA  OF  NECESSITY. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

State  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  previous  to,  and  during 
the  Rebellion. 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  throughout  the  Society,  to  go 
round  to  the  different  members  for  this  purpose; 
and  it  appears  that,  in  most  families,  these  com- 
mittees had  little  more  to  do  than  to  communi- 
cate their  business,  some  having  previously  de- 
stroyed all  such  instruments,  and  others  giving 
full  expectation  of  their  intention  immediately  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  superior 
meetings,  whilst  a  few,  who  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  this  sacrifice,  were  found  to 
have  been  generally  inconsistent  in  their  con- 
duct in  other  respects,  so  that  they  soon  incur- 
red the  censure  of  the  Society,  and  suffered  dis- 
ownment.  It  was  certified  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  labors  of  the  members  to  carry  this  whole- 
some advice  into  effect  were  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success. 

It  is  related  by  an  individual  who  resided  at 
Ferns,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  that  being  ap- 
pointed on  one  of  these  committees,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  first  cleansing  his  own  hands ;  and 
he  took  a  fowling-piece  which  he  had,  and  broke 
it  in  pieces  in  the  street  opposite  to  his  own 
house ;  an  example  of  fidelity  to  his  principles, 
and  a  spectacle  of  wonder  to  his  neighbors. 

A  little  after  this,  when  the  government  or- 
dered all  arms  to  be  given  up  to  the  magistrates, 
it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  many,  that,  in  a 
general  way,  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
found  to  be  without  any  such  thing  in  their 
possession. 

On  this  head,  a  circumstance,  relating  to  the 
Friend  above  alluded  to,  deserves  to  be  noticed; 
as  it  shows  at  once  the  uncertaint}7  of  life,  and 
the  weakness  human  of  dependency.  But,  in  sta- 
ting this  fact,  or  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
author  hopes  none  of  his  readers  will  imagine 
that  he  is  anxious  to  hold  up  such  events  to 
view,  as  in  the  light  of  judgments  upon  those 
who  did  not  see  the  religious  necessity  of  ab- 
staining from  war.  Many  well-disposed  persons, 
of  different  denominations,  he  has  no  doubt, 
were  permitted  to  be  cut  off  by  the  arm  of  vio- 
lence, during  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  in  mercy, 
and  not  in  judgment.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
publication  to  record  simply  the  facts  ;  it  is  not 
for  the  author  to  judge  any  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Some  of  the  neighboring  magistrates,  with 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  came  to  his  house, 
and,  the  «Friend  being  absent,  expostulated  with 
his  wife  on  the  Supposed  impropriety  of  his  hav- 
ing destroyed  his  gun,  instead  of  giving  it  up  to 
the  government,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  loyalists  against  the  fomenters  and  plotters 


of  rebellion,  and  for  the  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  family.  On  which  occasion,  the  clergy- 
man, who  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  man, 
made  this  spontaneous  remark,  "  That  he  be- 
lieved the  Friend  had  put  his  confidence  in  a 
higher  power."  On  the  day  the  town  of  Ennis- 
corthy  was  burned,  this  clergyman  was  murdered, 
and  his  body,  with  many  others,  was  exposed 
for  several  days  in  the  streets,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  eaten  by  the  swine,  till  party  rage  had 
so  far  subsided  as  to  embolden  a  few  Friends  to 
bury  their  remains.  One  of  the  magistrates  was 
also  murdered,  and  his  house  was  burned  over 
the  body. 

As  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  year  1796,  by  taking  the  precau- 
tionary step  of  destroying  their  arms,  manifested 
to  the  government  their  peaceable  intentions  ; 
so,  in  the  few  months  of  turbulence  and  dismay 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Rebellion  of 
1798,  they  were  in  a  considerable  degree  re- 
lieved from  the  midnight  depredations  of  the 
rebels,  to  which  most  of  their  neighbors  were  ex- 
posed, in  the  lawless  search  for  destructive  wea- 
pons ;  because  it  was  now  generally  known  that 
none  such  were  kept  in  their  houses.  And  the 
National  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  concerned 
officially  to  acknowledge  its  belief,  "  that  this 
early  destruction  of  these  instruments  was,  under 
Providence,  a  means  of  lessening  in  some  degree 
the  effusion  of  human  blood,  (as  these  weapons 
would  probably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
violent  men,)  and  might  have  also  tended  to 
preserve  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
themselves  from  blood  ,who,  if  they  had  had  guns 
in  their  houses,  might  have  used  them  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  of  surprise  or  attack,  so  as  to 
take  away  the  lives  of  their  fellow- creatures." 

A  Friend,  living  near  the  town  of  Taghmon, 
remarks,  that  he  had  personal  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  destroyed  the  guns  kept  for 
domestic  purposes ;  and  he  give  the  following 
instance  :  u  Two  parties  of  insurgents  coming 
near  my  father's  residence  during  the  Rebellion, 
an  individual  of  one  party  of  them  snapped  a  gun 
at  the  other;  when  an  armed  man  came  to  the 
front  door,  and,  on  my  coming  towards  him,  pre- 
sented his  gun  at  by  breast,  asserting  that  a  gun 
had  been  snapped  at  their  party  by  some  person 
of  our  family.  1  then  felt  less  of  fear  than  often, 
during  that  period,  when  in  less  apparent  danger, 
and  told  him  we  had  destroyed  our  guns,  and 
that  there  had  been  no  arms  in  the  house,  except 
what  their  party  brought  into  it,  for  a  considera- 
ble time ;  appealing  to  our  servants,  who  con- 
firmed the  truth  thereof.  And,  soon  after,  some 
probably  of  his  party  came,  and  he,  being,  I  sup- 
posed, informed  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case,  withdrew,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  party, 
whom  I  had  some  knowledge  of,  and  who  ap- 
peared friendly  disposed  to  me;  and,  on  going 
to  speak  with  him,  I  saw,  in  the  passage  to  the 
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house,  numbers  sitting  in  groups,  as  if  consulting 
on  what  had  occurred." 

As  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  drawing 
nearer  to  a  crisis,  the  situation  of  the  Society, 
especially  of  those  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  contending  parties,  was  a  subject  of  deep 
and  awful  solicitude  to  its  feeling  members ;  and 
many  individuals  had  the  efficacy  of  their  reli- 
gious principles  against  War,  put,  in  various 
ways,  to  severe  proof. 

Amongst  these,  the  Friend  before  alluded  to, 
residing  in  the  village  of  Ferns,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  con- 
stitutionally weak  in  body  and  timid  in  disposi- 
tion, had  to  endure  a  considerable  share  of  close 
trials;  and,  notwithstanding  his  natural  infirmi- 
ties, it  appears  that,  in  most  cases,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  support  his  principles  with  exemplary 
firmness. 

A  party  of  milita  being  stationed  at  Ferns,  the 
Earl  of  M — ,  who  commanded,  came  to  this 
Friend,  and  desired  he  would  give  up  part  of 
his  house,  which  was  then  used  as  a  store,  for  a 
guard-house  for  the  soldiers.  The  requisition 
being  sudden,  the  Friend  was  put  to  a  stand 
what  he  should  answer ;  and,  although  he  might 
have  refused  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  oc- 
cupied as  a  store,  yet,  knowing  that  this  incon- 
venience could  be  obviated,  he  was  not  easy  to 
cloak  the  real  cause  of  objection  with  any  dis- 
guise or  subterfuge.  Considering,  therefore,  that 
this  was  a  fit  opportunity  to  lift  up  the  standard 
of  peace,  and  bear  his  testimony  against  war,  he 
honestly  told  the  commander,  "that  the  apartment 
he  requested  was  occupied  as  a  store-room, — but, 
besides,  that  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
wanted  were  such  as  he  could  not  unite  with, 
having  a  conscientious  scruple  against  war,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it."  Upon  this,  the 
Earl  of  M —  grew  very  angry,  and  desired  the 
soldiers  who  were  with  him  to  afford  the  Friend 
no  protection,  in  case  any  disturbance  should 
arise.  To  this  observation  the  latter  replied,  that 
"  he  hoped  he  should  not  trust  to  or  apply  for 
military  protection."  The  commander  went 
away  greatly  displeased,  and  seemed  to  mark  out 
this  Friend  as  a  disaffected  person  ;  indeed,  he 
did  not  know  how  soon  a  prison  might  be  his  lot, 
especially  as  one  of  the  militia-men,  who  was 
quartered  at  his  house  for  many  weeks,  being 
entertained  at  free  cost,  propagated  many  false 
reports  of  him,  with  respect  to  political  matters; 
so  that  his  situation  became  increasingly  perilous. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THF  NEW  CREATION. 

Every  Spring  God  works  countless  wonders. 
(We  do  not  call  them  miracles,  because  we  see 
them  every  Spring.)  Out  of  a  little  bud,  he 
brings  a  branch  with  leaves,  and  flowers,  and 
fruits.    From  a  tiny  seed  he  evolves  a  whole 


plant,  with  its  system  of  roots  and  branches. 
And  more  wonderful  still,  we  see  springing  into 
life  a  new  generation  of  insects  and  creeping 
things,  and  birds  and  beasts.  "In  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all." 


Fill  ENDS'  INTELLIGENCE!*. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MO.  15,  1861. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  assembled 
at  the  usual  time  in  the  new  meeting  house  on 
Rutherford  Place.  We  learn  from  Friends  who 
were  present,  that  the  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  proceedings  unusually  interesting.  Through- 
out the  several  sittings  a  feeling  of  unity  and 
harmony  prevailed,  and  the  regular  attendance 
and  serious  deportment  of  the  young  people, 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

The  meeting  closed  on  5th  day  afternoon,  and 
we  shall  await  the  publication  of  the  Extracts 
for  further  particulars. 

Enquiries  are  frequently  made  at  this  office  as 
to  the  position  of  Friends  in  Virginia,  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  letter, 
dated  6  mo.  2d,  was  received  on  the  6th  inst., 
from  a  valued  friend  in  Loudoun  County,  Vir- 
ginia, which  states  that  "  less  excitement  pre- 
vails, and  Friends  are  not  molested,  except  that 
some  of  their  teams  are  pressed  for  the  army." 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  of  this 
paper,  to  have  copies  mailed  to  subscribers  as 
correctly  and  as  punctually  as  possible;  and  any 
apparent  lack  of  care  in  directing,  or  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  numbers,  should  be  reported : 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  it  takes  some 
little  time  for  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  cor- 
rection of  errors.  The  subscriptions  which  are 
now  due  and  unpaid,  should  be  forwarded  at  once, 
if  possible,  by  check  to  the  publisher's  order; 
or,  where  the  amount  is  too  small  for  check, 
either  by  private  conveyance  or  by  mail;  frac- 
tions of  a  dollar  may  be  paid  in  postage  stamps, 
and  subscriptions  for  Clubs  should  be  sent  en- 
tire in  one  amount  by  the  Agent  of  the  Club. 

Intelligence  of  interest  from  the  different 
meetings  of  our  religious  Society  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  but  we  think  communications 
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therein  delivered  are  for  the  benefit  of  those 
assembled.  In  this  view,  we  decline  the  article 
sent  by  W.  S. 


We  will  be  glad  if  our  correspondents  would 
keep  copies  of  articles  sent  to  us  for  publication, 
as  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  their  manu- 
scripts. 

THE  PROPOSED  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

During  the  week  of  the  late  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  New  York  portion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  the  subject  of  the 
new  Boarding  School  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment, and  adopted  the  following  minute : 

"  The  interesting  subject  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  again  care- 
fully considered,  and  after  a  free  expression  of 
opinion,  it  was  the  united  judgment  of  those  pre- 
sent, that  way  did  not  now  open  to  make  any 
attempt  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  carry  forward 
the  work. 

The  clerk  was  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  minute  to  the  Committees  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  in  one  year,  unless 
sooner  called  together  by  the  clerk." 


Died,  At  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Rancocas, 
on  the  17th  of  1st  mo.,  1861,  Israel  Stokes,  aged  74 
years  ;  an  esteemed  member  and  Elder  of  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
u  An  Israelite  indeed." 

 ,  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  Joseph  D. 

Thurston,  aged  39  years  ;  an  esteemed  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


THE  GREAT  SEMINARY. 

The  fireside  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  import- 
ance. It  is  important  because  it  is  universal, 
and  because  the  education  it  bestows,  being 
woven  in  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form 
and  texture  to  the  whole  color  of  life.  There 
are  few  who  can  receive  the  honors  of  a  college, 
but  all  are  graduates  of  the  hearth.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  university  may  fade  from  the  recollec- 
tion ;  its  classic  lore  may  moulder  in  the  halls  of 
memory.  But  the  simple  lessons  of  home,  en- 
amelled upon  the  heart  of  childhood,  defy  the 
rust  of  years,  and  outlive  the  more  mature  but 
less  vivid  pictures  of  after  days.  So  deep,  so 
lasting,  indeed,  are  the  impressions  of  early  life, 
that  you  often  see  a  man  in  the  imbecility  of  age 
holding  fresh  in  his  recollection  the  events  of, 
childhood,  while  all  the  wide  space  between  that 
and  the  present  hour  is  a  blasted  and  forgotten 
waste.  You  have,  perchance,  seen  an  old  and 
half-obliterated  portrait,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
have  it  cleaned  and  restored,  you  have  seen  it 


fade  away,  while  a  brighter  and  more  perfect  pic- 
ture, painted  beneath,  is  revealed  to  the  view. 
This  portrait,  first  drawn  upon  the  canvass,  is 
no  inapt  illustrated  of  youth  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  concealed  by  some  other  design,  still  the 
original  traits  will  shine  through  the  outward  pic- 
ture, giving  it  tone  while  fresh,  and  surviving  it 
in  decay.  Such  is  the  fireside,  the  great  institu- 
tion furnished  by  Providence  for  the  education 
of  man. — Delaware  County  Republican. 


ASSOCIATION 


COMMERCIAL,  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS. 

BY  WM.  BENNETT. 
(Continued  from  page  200.) 

There  are  other  principles,  however,  which 
come  into  play,  when  we  speak  of  associations  of 
men,  in  which  mental  and  moral  agencies  are 
concerned.  The  primal  maxim  upon  which 
these  associations  are  founded,  is,  that  "  union 
is  strength."  An  immense  amount  of  deception 
lies  in  these  three  words,  notwithstanding  the 
familiar  illustration  of  the  bundle  of  sticks.  The 
great  sophism  lies  in  the  tendency  to  carry  over 
our  material  modes  of  thinking  into  the  moral 
and  spiritual  worlds,  in  following  up  our  physi- 
cal laws  and  mechanical  principles,  and  attempt- 
ing to  apply  the  same  laws  and  principles  to  the 
human  mind.  We  see  in  our  own  age  the 
astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  right  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  principles ;  while  the  true 
use  of  mathematics  and  of  logic  have  helped  us 
to  a  wonderfully  better  understanding  of  the 
physical  laws  of  Nature,  and  of  the  phenomena 
that  lie  round  us  in  the  external  world  ;  and  we 
straightway  proceed  to  apply  them  to  the  in- 
ternal world;  as  if  our  physical  experience  and 
our  mechanics,  our  mathematics  and  our  logic, 
which  refer  only  to  the  attributes  or  relationships 
of  things,  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
essential  realities  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
spheres. 

Now  the  human  mind  is  not  a  machine,  and 
its  workings  are  not  in  accordance  with  mechani- 
cal or  mathematical  laws  j  hence  some  of  our  re- 
markable failures  in  morals,  in  education,  in 
government,  where  these  laws  are  attempted  to 
be  applied.  When  coerced  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  spirit  that  is  in  man  breaks  out  into 
rebellion  against  outward  forms  and  conventional 
enthralments.  Compared  with  our  triumphs  in 
the  mechanical  arts  and  the  physical  scienct  s, 
our  systematic  appliances  to  higher  objects  and 
interests  present  very  inadequate  and  uncertain 
results. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
causes  of  these  failures.  Mechanics  and  the 
physical  sciences  have  to  deal  with  known, 
limited,  tangible  things,  where  experiment  is 
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always  possible,  and  where  the  same  causes,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  produce  the  same 
effects.  Mathematics,  and  what  are  called  the 
Pure  Sciences,  treat  of  "  abstract  truth,"  that 
is,  of  propositions  contained  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves, — absolute  within  the  condi- 
tions and  the  extent  to  which  we  are  cognizant 
of  them :  and  we  are  therefore  apt  to  mistake  them 
for  the  foundations  of  all  truth  and  knowledge, 
and  to  misapply  them  where  the  conditions  are 
different,  or  to  things  lying  beyond  our  limited 
sphere  and  cognizance.  That  one  and  one  are 
two,  is  an  axiom  in  Mathematics,  as  a  pure  ab- 
straction. It  is  true  in  Physics,  where  the  one 
and  the  one  and  the  two  are  all  integers  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character,  but  not  otherwise. 
One  apple  and  one  apple  are  two  apples ;  but 
one  apple  and  one  orange  are  not  two,  in  any 
sense  that  includes  any  special  quality  of  either 
apple  or  orange.  So  one  man  and  one  man  are 
two ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  two  men; 
in  the  same  complex  sense,  or  of  the  same  value 
(the  mathematical  term)  as  either  of  them.  We 
have  insensibly  altered  or  modified  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  different  members  of  the 
sentence,  and  it  is  only  true  in  the  abstract. 
One  man  and  one  man,  we  shall  all  agree,  are 
certainly  not  two  men  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
the  same  exact  sense,  the  same  aggregate  of 
virtues  and  defects,  as  either  of  them.  In 
America  the  color  of  the  skin  alone  makes  all 
the  difference  !  But  among  ourselves,  suppose 
one  of  them  lacked  an  arm  or  other  still  more 
important  member,  or  were  deficient  in  some 
particular  mental  quality,  there  would  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  lawyers,  and,  in  fact,  is  constantly 
made  so,  in  the  latter  case,  when  any  large 
amount  of  property  depends  upon  the  con- 
struction. 

Nor  is  the  coming  together  of  mind  and  mind 
a  sum  in  simple  addition,  as  it  is  in  material  ob- 
jects of  a  like  kind.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency 
to  make  this  practical  mistake  is  almost  uni- 
versal. When  two  or  three  persons  combine  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  common 
object,  we  are  apt  to  consider  their  united  action 
as  the  sum  of  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the 
whole  of  them ;  nay,  more,  we  fondly  imagine, 
especially  if  under  the  sanction  of  high  names 
and  reputation,  that  the  virtue  and  ability  of  the 
best  of  them  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole, 
and  multiplied  by  the  number;  and  we  actually 
sometimes  give  ciedit  accordingly !  It  may 
seem  egregious  when  stated  in  this  simple  and 
naked  form ;  but  I  believe  we  shall  find,  if  we 
narrowly  watch  the  process,  that  this  is  what 
really  does  take  place  in  our  own  minds,  in  re- 
gard to  schemes  in  which  we  have  an  interest, 
place  confidence,  or  are  personally  concerned. 

.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  show  that 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency or  law  in  all  human  institutions.    To  say 


nothing  of  the  biasing  nature  of  a  common  profit 
or  interest,  it  is  notorious  that  combining  to- 
gether strengthens  men  in  the  wrong;  though 
it  is  not  so  generally  admitted  that,  even  with 
the  best  intentions  and  with  the  most  laudable 
objects  in  view,  it  has  a  gradual  but  invariable 
tendency  to  mix  and  dilute  what  is  clear,  able 
and  excellent, — to  induce  compromise  under 
pressure  and  circumstances,  and  to  lower  the 
standard  of  right.  Yet  this  is  so,  as  all  experi- 
ence will  convince  us,  usually  in  about  the  pro- 
portion that  individual  responsibility  is  sunk  or 
shifted,  that  is,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
bers concerned  ;  except  only  in  matters  of  pure 
sympathy,  which  belong  to  another  region  and 
another  law.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  machinery  of  combination,  end  with  the 
material  or  external  objects  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  any  objects 
of  a  higher  character,  but  are  gained  in  fact  at 
the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  some  higher  aims 
and  principles  of  action,  because  mixed  and  in- 
ferior conditions  and  an  inferior  set  of  motives 
are  constantly  called  into  play. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  principle  a 
little  further.  If  several  individuals  join  to- 
gether for  the  promotion  of  any  undertaking — 
as  in  ordinary  partnerships — the  strength,  ability, 
and  integrity  with  which  the  object  is  promoted, 
or  the  concern  carried  on,  is  clearly  not  the  sum 
of  the  united  strength,  ability,  and  integrity  of 
all  of  them,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  imagine, — for  at 
the  utmost  each  can  but  occupy  and  fulfil  his 
own  department;  but  it  is,  as  every  practical 
man  well  knows,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  perfect  good  understanding  and 
harmony  between  them,  necessarily  something 
under  the  energy,  ability,  and  integrity  of  the 
best  of  their  number.  When  men  of  virtue  and 
independence  meet  together,  they  must  differ, 
and  most  so  in  those  points  that  form  the  spe- 
ciality and  independence  of  the  character  of 
each  ;  and  some  difference,  in  ordinary  courtesy, 
will  be  paid  to  another,  something  of  give  and 
take,  so  that  the  standard  of  united  action  will, 
as  naturally  as  water,  find  its  level,  and  fall 
somewhat  below  the  unfettered  action  of  the  best 
mind  amongst  them.  Large  public  concerns  can 
only  be  conducted  by  Committees,  Managers, 
Directors,  or  delegated  authority  of  some  kind. 
Here  the  evil  increases;  because  not  only  do  the 
constituents  or  shareholders  get  rid  of  their  own 
responsibility,  but  they  set  up  an  apparent  re- 
sponsibility which  is  not  really  so,  and  therefore 
deceive  themselves.  If  actual  mischief  is  going 
on,  the  nominally  responsible  persons  can  never 
be  called  to  account  till  the  mischief  is  done  and 
it  is  too  late.  It  is  impossible  these  things  can 
be  worked  without  confidential  agents;  the 
larger  they  are,  the  more  implicit  must  be  the 
confidence  reposed  in  those  who  work  them. 
Implicit  confidence  means  irresponsibility  for  the 
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time  being.  Practically,  Committees,  Boards  of 
Management  and  Directors,  are  ruled  by  the  two 
or  three  more  active  and  vigorous  of  their  body, 
principally  the  Chairman  and  President.  Here 
we  have  reduced  the  great  Company  to  its  indi- 
vidual element  at  last.  Even  in  proportion  as 
the  President  or  Chairman,  or  other  ruling  mind 
amongst  them,  is  interfered  with  or  influenced  by 
his  coadjutors,  in  that  proportion  are  judgment 
and  action  impaired,  and  their  united  standard 
of  action  reduced  below  his  unfettered  action,  if 
they  have  chosen  the  best  man  for  that  position : 
if  they  have  given  the  reins  to  any  other,  so 
much  the  worse.  The  impracticability  of  man- 
aging matters  by  committees  at  all,  or  so  as  to 
obtain  the  highest  results,  is  well  known,  unless 
they  fine  themselves  down  into  sub-committees, 
and  those  sub-committees  refer  the  real  practical 
part  of  the  business  to  one  or  two  individuals; 
and  in  the  case  of  institutions  so  managed,  un- 
less the  committees  are  content  to  restrain  their 
functions  very  nearly  to  the  selection  of  com- 
petent and  confidential  officers  and  superin- 
tendent, and  refrain  from  personal  interference 
themselves.  All  additions  to  the  best  intellect 
and  ability  are  evidently  so  many  drawbacks  and 
incumbrances  in  the  practical  working. 

I  have  hitherto  kept  within  the  ground  of 
policy  or  expediency.  In  its  moral  bearings  we 
shall  find  the  case  still  stronger.  In  a  common 
firm  or  partnership,  we  know  it  is  not  the  honor 
and  probity  of  the  leading,  much  less  of  the 
merely  nominal,  member,  that  always  give  the 
tone  to,  and  rule  the  dealings  of,  that  firm. 
How  many  a  fair  name  and  irreproachable  cha- 
racter have  been  committed,  if  not  wholly  sacri- 
ficed, in  this  respect !  Another  set  of  agencies 
here  comes  into  play.  For,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  unscrupulous  minds  are  the  most  active 
and  overbearing;  while  the  more  unselfish  and 
best  disciplined  are  the  most  inclined  to  retreat 
and  give  way,  under  inherent  dislike  to  conten- 
tion, and  an  inward  repose  in  faith  and  princi- 
ple, from  the  belief  that  error  will  detect  itself, 
or  that  good  will  assert  its  supremacy  in  time ; 
so  that  the  former  not  unfrequently  gain  a  pre- 
ponderance over  the  latter,  on  both  sides.  It 
would  appear  that  when  men  are  thus  morally 
connected  together,  the  analogy  of  the  chain,  or 
of  the  electric  telegraph  cable,  and  not  that  of 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  is  the  one  that  comes  into 
operation.  The  strength  of  one  portion  does 
not  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  another : 
neither  the  aggregate  nor  the  common  measure 
is  any  criterion  of  the  whole.  It  is  accurately 
tested,  and  its  strength  limited,  by  the  iveakest 
link  or  portion;  the  average,  much  less  the 
strongest,  has  no  influence  or  control  in  the  re- 
sult of  a  trial,  or  in  its  capability  of  enduring  a 
strain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 

The  management  and  care  of  the  lawn  is  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  to  the  lawn  more  than  to 
any  other  part  that  we  owe  the  highest  pleasures 
I  of  gardening.  It  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
between  nature  and  art.  With  a  lawn  neglect- 
ed, the  finest  garden  is  little  more  than  a  beauti- 
ful natural  scene;  but  when  the  grass  is  well 
cared  for,  it  is  stamped  with  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  art.  Weeds  should  be  constantly  taken 
out  by  hand  labor ;  any  holes  thus  m*de  filled 
up  with  soil ;  but  holes  need  scarcely  be  made 
if  weeds  are  taken  out  in  a  proper  manner. 
Mowing  should  be  done  as  often  as  the  scythe 
or  mowing-machine  will  "  bite"  the  grass,  and 
frequent  rolling  after  heavy  showers  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Next  to  the  lawn,  the  walks  are  the  most 
striking  of  a  well  kept  garden.  Weeds  should 
be  taken  in  time,  and  the  labor  of  keeping  them 
down  will  be  very  slight.  The  edges  or  "  verges  " 
should  be  trimmed  at  every  mowing  of  the  grass- 
bordering;  for  which  purpose  a  common  sheep- 
shears,  or  grass-edging  shears,  made  specially 
for  the  purpose,  and  sold  at  most  horticultural 
stores,  should  be  kept  on  hand.  Washing  by 
heavy  rains  should  be  guarded  against;  or,  when 
so  injured,  speedily  repaired. 

After  the  walks  and  lawns,  the  flower-beds 
should  be  a  constant  source  of  attention.  If  the 
plants  appear  to  suffer  by  drouth,  there  is  no 
better  remedy  than  to  place  a  fork  around  the 
plant  and  loosen  up  the  soil  deeply,  without  dis- 
turbing the  plant  more  than  can  be  avoided. 
After  being  thus  loosened,  it  will  not  dry  out 
near  as  much  as  before.  Above  all,  keep  the 
surface  continually  broken  by  hoeing  and  raking 
fine.  Nothing  is  so  sure  a  preventive  of  soil 
drying  as  a  loose,  porous  texture. 

Another  plan  with  trailing  plants,  such  as 
verbenas  and  those  usually  employed  in  masses, 
is  to  peg  them  over  the  surface  as  fast  as  they 
grow.  They  thus  shade  the  soil,  and  so  far 
check  evaporation.  The  best  pegs  for  this  pur- 
pose are  made  of  any  straight  twigs  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  and  split 
in  two  lengthwise.  These  will  not  break  when 
bent  in  the  middle,  as  unsplit  pieces  will.  There 
is  a  little  art  required  even  in  splitting  these 
twigs  properly,  so  as  to  get  them  of  equal  thick- 
ness throughout.    The  edge  of  the  knife  should 
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be  watched,  and  when  either  half  is  splitting 
thinner  than  the  other  half,  the  back  of  the  blade 
must  be  pressed  against  the  thin  section,  which 
will  cause  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  run  in  again 
toward  the  pith.  And  so  on,  as  the  splitting 
progresses,  the  alternate  action  of  the  back  and 
edge  of  the  blade  will  keep  the  slit  straight 
through  the  middle  of  the  pith. 

The  watering  of  flower-beds  in  a  dry  time 
should  not  be  done  often ;  but,  when  necessary, 
done  thoroughly. 

Many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  phloxes, 
hollyhocks,  and  similar  plants  that  are  scarce  and 
valued,  may  be  propagated  now  very  easily  by 
taking  portions  of  their  flower-stems  before  the 
flowers  open,  and  inserting  them  as  cuttings  in  a 
half-shaded,  cool,  and  not  dry  situation.  Layer- 
ing of  many  things,  shrubs,  naif-shrubby  peren- 
nials, &c,  should  be  done  before  the  young  wood  | 
becomes  too  hard,  if  good  plants  are  required 
the  first  year.  Most  plants  root  more  quickly 
by  having  a  notch  cut  in  the  layered  shoot. 
This  should  be  done  on  the  upper  surface,  in 
order  to  prevent  breakage  of  succulent  shoots. 
Good,  rich  soil,  put  just  about  layers,  is  very 
important.  Good  soil  favors  an  abundance  of 
roots.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  garden- 
ing is  the  prevalent  notion  that  plants  in  a  poor 
soil  have  a  greater  proportion  of  roots  than  in  a 
rich  one. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  be  staked,  to  keep 
from  wind-blowing.  White  Pine  stakes,  with 
their  ends  charred  by  being  slightly  burned  in  a 
furnace,  will  last  for  many  years, — as  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  best  painted  cedar, — a  good  hint  for 
bean-poles,  trellises,  &c. 

Many  parties  have  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
trellises,  when  covered  with  a  weight  of  vines, 
from  becoming  "  top-heavy "  and  blowing  over 
in  a  wind.  This  can  be  remedied  by  nailing  a 
cross-piece  to  the  trellis  a  -few  inches  long,  just 
above  the  grouud,  or  even  two  pieces,  making 
four  cross-shaped  arms.  This  will  effectually 
prevent  u  swagging,"  no  matter  from  what  part 
of  the  compass  the  rudest  winds  may  blow. 

Dahlias  must  not  be  allowed  to  bloom  too 
early.  Keep  them  growing  well  till  fall,  at  any 
cost.  If  they  become  stunted  by  early  flower- 
ing, a  few  miserable  sun-dried  July  flowers  will 
be  the  poor  reward. 

After  bulbous  roots  have  done  flowering,  they 
should  be  at  once  taken  up,  carefully  dried,  and 
placed  away  in  paper-bags  till  wanted  next  fall. 
If  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground,  the  rains 
we  get  through  the  fall  keep  their  activity  ex- 
cited, and  is  unfavorable  to  that  state  of  rest 
necessary  to  make  them  bloom  finely  next  year. 

The  flowers  of  perpetual  roses  should  be  cut 
off  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  petals  wither. 
If  suffered  to  produce  seed,  they  will  flower  but 
sparingly  in  the  fall.  In  budded  roses,  care- 
fully watch  for  and  take  away  the  suckers. 


BIRDS. 

The  birds  that  do  the  most  service  to  agricul- 
turists, and  should  be  protected,  are — the  night 
or  mosquito  hawk,  chimney  swallow,  martin  or 
swift,  whippoorwill,  cuckoo,  king  bird  or  bee 
martin,  woodpecker,  claip  or  high-pole,  cat  bird, 
wren  or  blue-bird,  meadow  or  brown  thresher, 
dove,  fire-bird,  summer  red-bird,  hanging  bird, 
ground  bird  or  chewink,  bobolink  or  rice-bird, 
robin,  snow  or  chipping  bird,  blue  jay,  and  the 
small  owl.  They  do  an  excellent  work  among 
the  insects,  and  serve  the  farmers'  crops  while 
they  fill  their  own. 


GO,  PLANT  A  VINE. 

Reader,  go  plant  a  vine  ! 
Why  should  the  virgin  soil  drink  in  the  sun  ? 

Why  should  his  blessings  shine 
On  the  bare  earth  with  nought  to  rest  upon  ? 

Go,  plant  a  vine  ! 

Dig  deep  the  soil; 
Let  it  behold  thy  morn  and  evening  care  ; 

Bend  to  thy  toil 
As  though  it  were  glad  labor  to  prepare 

To  plant  a  vine. 

Perhaps  'twill  cling, 
Alas  !  too  late,  around  a  withered  tree, 

And  all  its  fragrance  fling 
On  the  ungrateful  air  full  wearily  ; 

Yet  plant  a  vine  ! 

No  clusters  may 
Reward  thy  labor  and  thy  toil  arrayed, 

Yet  e'en  a  lamb  may  stray 
In  summer  heats  beneath  its  broad-leaved  shade. 

Go,  plant  a  vine! 

Thou  lovest  thy  fellow-man  ; 
Why  tarry  longer?  for  the  sun  will  set. 

No  philanthropic  plan  ! 
Up  !  up  !  Oh,  hast  thou  nothing  done  as  yet  ? 

Go,  plant  a  vine  ! 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  FACE  BEHIND  THE  MASK. 

It  was  an  old,  distorted  face — 

An  uncouth  visage,  rough  and  wild, 

Yet  from  behind,  with  laughing  grace, 
Peeped  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  child. 

And  so  contrasting,  fair  and  bright, 

It  made  me  of  my  fancy  ask 
If  half  earth's  wrinkled  grimness  might 

Be  but  the  baby  in  the  mask. 

For,  while  the  inexorable  years 

To  saddened  features  fit  their  mould, 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 
Waits  something  that  will  not  grow  old  ! 

And  pain,  and  petulance,  and  care, 
And  wasted  hope  and  sinful  stain 

Shape  the  strange  guise  the  soul  doth  wear, 
Till  her  young  life  look  forth  again. 

The  beauty  of  his  boyhood's  smile, — 
What  human  faith  could  find  it  now 

In  yonder  man  of  grief  and  guile, — 
A  very  Cain,  with  branded  brow  ? 
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Yet,  overlaid  and  hidden,  still 
It  lingers, — of  his  life  a  part ; 

As  the  scathed  pine  upon  the  hill 
Holds  the  young  fibres  at  its  heart. 

And,  haply,  round  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Heaven's  pitying  angels  shall  not  ask 

For  that  last  look  the  world  has  known, 
But  for  the  face  behind  the  mask. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Iceland:  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers  and  Glaciers.  By 

Charles  S.  Forbes,  Commander  R.N.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1860. 

2.  Northufari ;  or  Rambles  in  Iceland.   By  Pliny  Miles. 

London:  Longmans.  1854. 

3.  Iceland;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island 

during  the  Years  1814  and  1815.  By  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Henderson.  2  vols.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant.  1818. 

4.  Travels  in  Iceland.    By  Sir  George  Stewart  Mac- 

kenzie, Bart.  New  edition.  Edinburgh  :  Cham- 
bers. 1842. 

5.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1809. 

By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.L.S.  2  vols. 
London:  Longmans.  1813. 

6.  Visit  to  Iceland  and  the  Scandinavian  North.  By 

Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  London:  Ingram,  Cooke  & 
Co.  1853. 

There  is  an  island  on  the  borders  of  the  Polar 
Circle  where  the  Frost  Giants  and  the  Fire  King 
are  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict.  Which  shall 
have  the  mastery  is  a  question  still  unsolved, 
though  centuries  have  been  consumed  in  the 
strife.  So  equally  matched  are  the  rival  powers, 
that  neither  of  them  can  acquire  any  permanent 
ascendency.  From  its  proximity  to  the  North, 
we  might  expect  that  the  furniture  of  this  island 
would  be  of  the  wintriest  description,  and  that 
its  mountains  would  be  covered  with  snow,  its 
gorges  filled  with  glaciers,  and  its  streams  con- 
gealed into  "  motionless  torrents."  But  we  find 
that  some  of  its  hills  are  smoking  volcanoes,  that 
others  are  fuming  with  sulphur,  that  many  of 
its  plains  were  recently  flooded  with  molten  lava, 
and  that  the  soil  is  pierced  in  all  directions  with 
pools  of  boiling  mud,  and  fountains  of  scalding 
water. 

If  St.  Helena  has  been  styled  a  volcanic 
cinder,  Iceland  may  be  called  a  great  volcanic 
block.  Its  whole  substance  has  been  poured  out 
of  the  earth's  glowing  entrails.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  sea  hung  over  its  site;  but  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  was  ruptured,  and  a  huge  mass 
of  matter  forced  its  way  upwards,  spite  of  the 
enormous  resistance  it  had  to  encounter,  until 
its  steaming  head  was  lifted  high  above  the 
waters.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  this  must 
have  been,  had  mortal  eye  existed  to  trace  the 
grand  acts  of  upheaval.  In  modern  times  we 
have  known  rocks  rise  from  the  womb  of  the 
deep,  but  who  has  ever  witnessed  any  gigantic 
feats  of  parturition  like  those  which  gave  birth 
to  Iceland?  In  the  year  1757  an  islet,  measur- 
ing a  mile  across,  was  thrown  up  about  three 
miles  from  Fondicherry.  In  1811,  Sabrina  was 
similarly  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 


Michael's  (Azores),  amidst  terrible  convulsions 
of  land  and  ocean.  Ferdioandea  (or  Graham's 
Island,)  near  the  Sicilian  coast,  Joanna  Bogos- 
slowa,  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  and  several 
others,  children  of  the  submarine  volcano,  have 
also  sprung  up  in  the  waters;  but  these  have 
all  been  comparatively  puny  in  their  dimensions, 
and  after  a  short  sojourn  at  the  surface,  down 
they  sunk  into  the  depths  from  which  they  were 
so  strangely  protruded. 

At  what  period  the  foundation-stone  of  Iceland 
was  laid,  and  how  many  successive  eruptions  oc- 
curred before  the  whole  forty  thousand  square 
miles  were  upreared,  are  matters  which  belong 
to  the  unrecorded  past.  But  at  no  time  could 
this  vomit  of  the  volcano  be  regarded  as  a  tempt- 
ing territory.  Even  at  the  present  day  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  island  is  available  for 
agriculture,  another  third  is  fit  only  for  the 
growth  of  heather,  whilst  the  remaining  portion 
is  filled  up  with  mountains,  deserts  and  lifeless 
tracts  of  lava.  Looking  at  the  interior,  with  its 
surface  pimpled  over  with  rugged  hills  and  vol- 
canic cones,  its  sandy  solitudes  where  scarcely  a 
blade  of  vegetation  can  be  discovered,  its  horri- 
ble plains  where  the  molten  effusions  of  neigh- 
boring craters  have  congealed  in  the  wildest 
forms,  like  a  raging  sea  suddenly  struck  dumb, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  of  all  regions 
on  the  globe,  this  had  been  selected  as  the  great 
battle-ground  between  Frost  and  Fire. 

Now,  that  man  should  ever  dream  of  settling 
in  such  an  inhospitable  place  may  well  excite 
surprise.  As  a  penal  colony, — an  insular  goal, 
— good.  It  is  just  the  grimmer  regions  of  the 
globe  which  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  rogues,  instead  of  spoiling  some  of  the 
fairer  spots  by  copious  importations  of  felony.  If 
the  governments  of  Europe  had  been  in  want 
of  a  nice  little  convict  isle,  we  fancy  that  Ice- 
land might  have  struck  them  as  an  extremely 
eligible  quarter  for  the  purpose. 

But  its  destiny  has  been  more  fortunate.  On 
this  forbidding  soil  men  sprung  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  a  shivering  sort  of  civilization,  they  laid  it 
out  as  a  kind  of  literary  garden,  and  stocked  it 
with  such  flowers  of  fancy  that  it  became  almost 
as  gay  and  verdant  as  an  academic  grove.  Not 
that  its  first  visitors  were  the  most  promising  of 
personages.  The  discoverer  of  Iceland  was  a 
freebooter  by  the  name  of  Nadoddr,  one  of  those 
vikings  who  thought  that  plunder  was  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  man,  and  that  a  descent  upon  an 
unprotected  town  was  an  honorable  feat  which 
would  prove  a  sure  passport  to  Valhalla.  Sail- 
ing towards  the  Faroe  Islands  in  the  year  860, 
this  marauder  missed  his  mark,  but  came  in 
sight  of  the  land  of  Geysers,  which,  from  its 
wintry  look,  he  christened  Snow  Land.  There 
being  nothing  to  steal  and  nobody  to  slay, 
Nadoddr  returned  to  richer  seas,  and  four  3  ears 
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afterwards  was  followed  by  a  brother  of  the  same 
craft,  Gardar  by  name,  who  explored  the  whole 
coast,  and  repaid  himself  for  his  trouble  by  put- 
ting his  door-plate  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  island 
— from  thenceforth  it  was  to  be  known  as  Gar- 
dar's-holm.  Pirate  the  second  was,  however, 
speedily  supplanted  by  pirate  the  third — Floki 
of  the  Ravens,  as  he  was  afterwards  called ;  for, 
haviog  taken  three  of  these  birds  on  board,  he 
sent  them  out  at  different  times  to  guide  him  on 
his  course,  and  at  length,  reaching  the  isle,  he 
gave  it  the  title  it  has  ever  since  carried,  and 
spent  ten  years  in  investigating  its  shores.  Was 
not  this  as  rare  an  act  of  abstemiousness  in  a  man 
who  lived  by  picking  and  stealing,  as  it  would 
be  for  an  Algerine  corsair  to  devote  himself  to  a 
course  of  quiet  geographical  research  ? 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  Iceland  was  no 
place  for  men  of  buccaneering  mould.  Colonists 
of  a  higher  quality  speedily  followed.  Just 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  certain  Norwegians 
found  themselves  uncomfortable  in  their  native 
country.  Their  king,  Harold  the  Fair,  had 
made  himself  so  troublesome  to  his  subjects  by 
his  tyranny  and  extortionate  acts,  that  many  of 
them  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  beyond  the 
seas.  Whither  was  the  question  ?  It  was 
rumored  that  far  away  in  the  ocean  there  lay  a 
peaceful  little  island  where  they  might  hope  to 
escape  the  attentions  of  his  troublesome  majesty, 
and  to  live  free,  though  self-banished.  Under 
the  leadership  of  a  nobleman  named  Ingolf,  but 
doubtless  with  heavy  hearts,  the  exiles  set  sail 
in  the  year  874,  and  after  a  rambling  voyage  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  performed  in 
slender  skiffs,  they  reached  what  Arngrim  Jonas, 
one  of  their  chroniclers,  styles  "  the  Canaan  of 
the  North."  A  strange  title  to  give  to  a  coun- 
try whose  plains  were  scorched  with  fire,  and 
whose  mountain  peaks  were  wrapped  in  snow. 
But  an  early  visitor  had  told  them  in  language 
worthy  of  a  Scandinavian  George  Robins,  that 
the  streams  were  full  of  delicate  fish,  and  that  the 
very  "  plants  dropped  butter."  Salmon  and  cod, 
indeed,  they  found  in  abundance,  but  the  pas- 
tures which  were  to  serve  as  natural  dairies — 
the  vegetables  which  were  to  churn  them  butter 
for  the  asking — were  not  to  be  discovered  in  any 
quarter  of  the  island.  Such,  however,  was  the 
charm  of  independence,  that  the  Norwegians 
flocked  thither  in  troops,  and  at  length  his  trou- 
blesome majesty  Harold  forbade  any  further 
emigration,  being  determined,  like  Louis  XIV. 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that 
his  discontented  subjects  should  neither  enjoy 
peace  at  home,  nor  be  permitted  to  seek  it 
abroad. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Nature  has  written  a  letter  of  credit  upon 
some  men's  faces,  which  is  honored  almost  when- 
ever presented. — Thackeray, 


BUILDING  A  NEST. 

The  romantic,  though  accurate  naturalist, 
Yaillant,  has  given,  in  his  "  Oiseaux  d'  Afrique," 
the  following  lively  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  pair  of  small  African  birds  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nest.  He  had  contrived,  by  tempting 
tit-bits,  to  render  the  species  alluded  to,  which  he 
calls  the  Capocier,  so  familiar,  that  a  pair  of 
these  birds  regularly  entered  his  tent  several 
times  a  day,  and  even  seemed  to  recognize  him 
in  the  adjacent  thickets  as  he  passed  along. 
"  The  breeding  season,"  he  goes  on,  "  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  I  perceived  the  visits  of  my 
two  little  guests  to  become  less  frequent,  though, 
whether  they  sought  solitude  the  better  to  mature 
their  plans,  or  whether,  as  the  rains  had  ceased 
and  insects  became  so  abundant  that  my  tit-bits 
were  less  relished,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  seldom 
made  their  appearance  for  four  or  five  successive 
days,  after  which  they  unexpectedly  returned, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  the 
motives  that  had  brought  them  back.  During 
their  former  visits  they  had  not  failed  to  observe 
the  cotton,  moss,  and  flax  which  I  used  to  stuff 
my  birds  with,  and  which  were  always  lying 
upon  my  table.  Finding  it,  no  doubt,  much 
more  convenient  to  come  and  furnish  themselves 
with  these  articles  there  than  to  go  and  pick 
the  down  from  the  branches  of  plants,  I  saw 
them  carry  away  in  their  beaks  parcels  of  these, 
much  larger  in  bulk  than  themselves. 

"  Having  followed  and  watched  them,  I  found 
the  place  which  they  had  selected  for  construct- 
ing the  cradle  which  should  contain  their 
infant  progeny.  In  a  corner  of  a  retired  and 
neglected  garden,  there  grew,  by  the  side  of  a 
small  spring  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  only  tree 
which  ornamented  that  retreat,  a  high  plant, 
called  by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape,  Capoc-bosche. 
In  this  shrub  they  had  already  laid  a  part  of  the 
foundation  with  moss,  the  fork  of  the  branches 
chosen  for  the  reception  of  the  nest  being  already 
bedded  therewith.  The  first  materials  were  laid 
on  the  11th  of  October.  The  second  day's  labor, 
presented  a  rude  mass,  about  four  inches  in 
thickness,  and  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  nest,  which  was 
composed  of  moss  and  flax,  interwoven  with 
grass  and  tufts  of  cotton. 

"  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  second  day  by  the 
side  of  the  nest,  which  the  female  never  quitted 
from  the  moment  my  windows  were  open  in  the 
morning  till  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  seven.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  the  male  made  twenty-nine 
journies  to  my  room,  and  in  the  evening  only 
seventeen.  He  gave  great  assistance  to  the  fe- 
male in  trampling  down  and  pressing  the  cotton 
with  his  body,  in  order  to  make  it  into  a  sort  of 
felt-work. 

"  When  the  male  arrived  with  parcels  of  moss 
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and  cotton,  he  deposited  his  load  either  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  or  upon  branches  within  the 
reach  of  the  female.  He  made  four  or  five  trips 
'  of  this  kind  without  interruption,  and  then  set 
j  about  helping  his  mate  in  the  execution  of  her 
work. 

,         "  This  agreeable  occupation-  was  often  inter- 
j      rupted  by  innocent  and  playful  gambols,  though 
f     the  female  appeared  to  be  so  actively  and  anxious- 
j      ly  employed  about  her  building,  as  to  have  less 
j      relish  for  trifling  than  the  male;  and  she  even 
punished  him  for  his  frolics  by  pecking  him  well 
j      with  her  beak.    He,  on  the  other  hand,  fought 
in  his  turn,  pecked,  pulled  down  the  work  which 
they  had  done,  prevented  the  female  from  con- 
J      tinuing  her  labors,  and,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  tell 
j      her,  '  You  refuse  to  be  my  playmate  on  account 
3      of  this  work,  therefore  you  shall  not  do  it !' 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that,  entirely  from 
s      what  I  saw  and  knew  respecting  these  little 
altercations,  I  was  both  surprised  and  angry  at 
J      the  female.    In  order,  however,  to  save  the 
7     fabric  from  spoilation,  she  left  off  working,  and 
jj      fled  from  bush  to  bush,  for  the  express  purpose 
I      of  teasing  him.    Soon  afterwards,  having  made 
j      matters  up  again,  the  female  returned  to  her 
J      labor,  and  the  male  sung  during  several  minutes 
s      in  the  most  animated  strains.    After  his  song 
was  concluded  he  began  again  to  occupy  him- 
self with  the  work,  and  with  fresh  ardor  carried 
such  materials  as  his  companion  required,  till 
1      the  spirit  pf  frolic  again  became  buoyant,  and  a 
I      scene  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described 
recurred.    I  have  witnessed  eight  interruptions 
of  this  kind  in  one  morning.    How  happy  birds 
I      are  !    They  are  certainly  the  privileged  creatures 
a      of  nature,  thus  to  work  and  sport  alternately  as 
fancy  prompts  them. 

"On  the  third  day  the  birds  began  to  rear 
'      the  side  walls  of  the  nest,  after  having  rendered 
the  bottom  compact  by  repeatedly  pressing  the 
materials  with  their  breasts,  and  turning  them- 
selves round  upon  them  in  all  directions.  They 
j      first  formed  a  plain  border,  which  they  afterwards 
trimmed,  and  upon  this  they  piled  up  tufts  of 
1      cotton,  which  was  felted  into  the  structure  by 
1      beating  and  pressing  with  their  breasts  and  the 
shoulders  of  their  wings,  taking  care  to  arrange 
s      any  projecting  corner  with  their  beaks  so  as  to 
1      interlace  it  into  the  tissue,  and  render  it  more 
firm.     The  contiguous  branches  of  the  bush 
!      were  enveloped  as  the  work  proceeded  in  the 
side  walls,  but  without  deranging  the  circular 
e      cavity  of  the  interior.    This  part  of  the  nest 
e      required  many  materials,  so  that  I  was  quite 
'  I    astonished  at  the  quantity  which  they  used. 

"  On  the  seventh  day  their  task  was  finished ; 
1  and  anxious  to  examine  the  interior,  I  determined 
'  to  introduce  my  finger,  when  I  felt  an  egg  that 
B„  had  probably  been  laid  that  morning,  for  on  the 
1  previous  evening  I  could  see  there  was  no  egg 
in  it,  as  it  was  not  quite  covered  in.  This 


beautiful  edifice,  which  was  as  white  as  snow, 
was  nine  inches  in  height  on  the  outside,  whilst 
in  the  inside  it  was  not  more  than  five.  Its  ex- 
ternal form  was  very  irregular  on  account  of  the 
branches  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
enclose;  but  the  inside  exactly  resembled  a 
pullet's  egg  placed  with  the  small  end  upwards. 
Its  greatest  diameter  was  five  inches,  and  the 
smallest  four.  The  entrance  was  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  whole  height,  as  seen  on  the  out- 
side ;  but  within  it  almost  reached  the  arch  of 
the  ceiling  above. 

"The  interior  of  this  nest  was  so  neatly 
worked  and  felted  together,  that  it  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  a  little  worn, 
the  tissue  being  so  compact  and  close,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  detach  a  particle 
of  the  materials  without  tearing  the  texture  to 
pieces ;  yet  was  this  only  effected  by  the  pro- 
cess which  I  have  already  described  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  was  a  work  truly  admirable, 
considering  the  instruments  of  the  little  me- 
chanics."—  Cabinet  of  Nat.  Hist. 


ITEMS. 

New  Blue  Color. — In  a  late  number  of  Comptes 
Rendus  a  new  color,  called  Paris  Blue,  is  described. 
It  states  that  9  grammes  of  the  bichloride  of  tin  and 
16  grammes  of  aniline,  heated  for  30  hours  in  a  sealed 
tube  at  180°,  yield  a  very  bright  and  pure  color,  which 
requires  only  to  be  treated  with  water  to  dye  animal 
fibers  beautiful  bright  tints.  This  blue  resists  acids; 
is  deepened  in  tone  with  feeble  alkalies,  but  becomes 
a  purple  with  concentrated  alkalies.  This  is  a  most 
important  discovery,  and  is  another  addition  to  the 
j  remarkable  series  of  rich  colors  derived  from  the 
products  of  coal  tar.  We  would  not  be  much  sur- 
prised if  all  the  colors  and  shades  of  colors — reds, 
blues,  yellows,  drabs,  &c. — were  yet  to  be  produced 
on  textile  fabrics  by  the  products  obtained  from  our 
oil  wells  and  coal  mines.  This  new  blue  dye  is  also 
called  azuline,  and  is  now  manufactured  and  sold  in 
Paris  and  London  in  the  same  manner  as  Magenta 
coloring  matter. 

The  Late  Earthquake  atMendoza. — A  private  let- 
ter from  Peru,  just  received  in  this  city,  says  : — "  In 
Chili  things  go  so  far  pretty  well,  and  for  the  forces 
out  no  distubances  are  feared.  The  town  of  Men- 
doza,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  according  to  the  most  reliable  accounts, 
about  twelve  thousand  lives  have  been  lost,  besides 
the  wounded.  The  whole  population  of  Mendoza  only 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  destruction  has  been  so  complete, 
that  not  a  single  wall  has  remained  standing,  and 
the  air  is  so  infected  by  the  putrifying  bodies,  that 
the  people  have  had  to  abandon  the  place  altogether. 
There  perhaps  never  has  been  an  earthquake  so  de- 
structive." 

Population  of  the  "WoRLn. — M.  Dietrici,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Statistics  at  Berlin,  has  published  in 
the  annals  of  the  Academy  of  that  city,  the  result  of 
his  researches  relative  to  the  population  of  the  globe. 
In  addition  to  his  calculation  of  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants,  which  he  puts  down  at  upwards  of 
1,288,000,000,  M.  Dietrici  estimates  the  number  of  the 
different  human  races  as  follows  : — The  Caucasian, 
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369,000,000;  the  Mongol,  552,000,000;  Ethiopian 
(negroes)  196,000,000;  the  American  (Indians), 
1,000,000  ;  the  Malays,  200,000,000.  The  leading  re- 
ligions he  divides  as  follows  : — Christianity  reckons 
335,000,000  adherents  ;  Judaism,  5,000,000  ;  the  Asia- 
ticreligions,  600,000,000;  Mahometanism,  160,000,000; 
and  Polytheism,  200,000,000.  Of  the  Christian  pop- 
ulations, 170,000,000  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  80,000,000  to  Protestants,  and  76,000,000 
to  the  Greek  church. 

European  Crops. — Agricultural  prospects  in  Europe 
are  not  favorable.  A  London  paper  says  :  "All  ag- 
ricultural reports,  except  those  from  the  south  of  En- 
gland, are  most  gloomy.  The  trees  are  loaded  with 
blossoms,  but  the  cold  nights  and  the  blighting  north- 
easterly winds  prevent  the  blossoms  from  setting." 
In  France  there  are  the  same  complaints.  The  vine 
growers  anticipate  a  bad  vintage.  This  intelligence 
is  of  great  importance  to  agriculturists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  should  impel  them  to  extraordinary  efforts 
to  obtain  heavy  crops  the  present  season. 

Care  of  Stoves  and  Pipes. — Those  who'have  taken 
down  their  stoves  and  pipes,  should  take  care  that 
they  are  placed  in  dry  situations  where  they  will  not 
be  exposed  to  dampness,  otherwise  they  may  be  more 
injured  by  rust  than  by  constant  use  during  winter. 
By  covering  stoves  with  a  thin  coating  of  warm  lin- 
seed oil,  however,  rubbed  on  with  a  woolen  cloth 
they  may  be  set  in  cellars  without  injury.  Those 
who  have  not  dry  places  to  store  their  stoves  and 
pipes,  we  recommend  to  use  the  linseed  oil  for  the 
prevention  of  rust. 

Russian  Pacific  Telegraph. — The  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  telegraphic  line  connecting  Europe,  through 
Siberia,  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine.  It  is  expected 
that  the  entire  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Pacific 
will  be  completed  in  five  years. 

African  Cotton. — Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African 
traveller,  writes  to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  that  he  has 
passed  large  fields  of  cotton  on  the  Zambesi,  the  arti- 
cle having  a  pile  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

A  new  and  magnificent  equatorial  telescope  has 
been  mounted  at  the  British  Royal  Observatory.  It 
is  15  feet  in  length,  and  the  object  glass  is  13  inches 
in  diameter. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
very  dull,  the  demand  for  export  and  home  use  is 
limited,  and  prices  nominally  unchanged.  Small 
sales  of  superfine  are  making  mostly  to  supply  the 
trade  at  $5  a  5  50  for  common  mixed  and  good 
Pennsylvania  superfine,  and  $5  75  to  $6  for  extra  ; 
$6  12 J  a  6  75  for  family,  and  $6  75  a  7  50  for  fancy 
brands.  Sales  to  the  trade  of  Penna.,  Western  su- 
perfine and  extra  at  $5  50.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  are  not  inquired  for.  We  quote  the  former  at 
$3  50,  and  the  latter  at  $2  87£  per  barrel,  dull. 

Grain. — There  is  very  little  Wheat  offering,  the 
market  is  dull  and  prices  about  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  Some  2000  bushels  Western  Pennsylvania 
red  sold  at  $1  32  a  1  36  in  store  ;  and  1000  bushels 
white  at  $1  43  a  1  47.  Rye  65  cents.  Corn,  in 
fair  demand  and  steady — sales  of  prime  Southern 
yellow  at  54  cts.,  afloat ;  and  small  sales  of  Western 
mixed  at  48  a  50c.  The  receipts  of  Oats  are  light 
and  the  market  steady  at  31  a  32c.  for  Delaware  and 
Penna. 


I have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Blck,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.    Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 


nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings.  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  6th  mo.  8th,  1861  702  Arch  St. 


PRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
£•   Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 

Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.    Hats  made  to 

order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 

GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


FRIENDS'  DRY  GOODS. 
T7ULL  assortments  of  Dress  Goods, 
J]   Spring  and  Summer  Shawls, 
Neat  and  small  figured  Fabrics, 
Men's  and  Boy's  wear  for  Summer. 

SHARPLESS,  BROTHERS, 

Cor.  Chestnut  and  8th  Sts. 

5th  mo.  18 — 1  mo. 

SWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Drury,  Principal. 

This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 

NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS.— In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  band,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  ibis  par- 
ticular, we  respecifully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  spare  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

g^^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street, 
North  side,  up  stairs. 

SMEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Merrihew  &  ThompBon,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 

It  has  long  remained  with  weight  upon  my 
mind,  to  leave  a  few  remarks  respecting  the 
Lord's  dealings,  when  he  was  pleased  to  lay  his 
hand  in  judgment  upon  me,  for  my  backsliding; 
hoping  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  poor,  tossed, 
afflicted,  disconsolate,  tempted,  bewildered  mind; 
for  I  do  believe  it  would  have  been  of  service  to 
me,  in  my  painful  moments,  to  have  beheld  the 
footsteps  of  others,  if  I  had  had  stability  to  read, 
or  quietness  of  mind  to  be  instructed;  which 
for  a  time  I  had  not,  being  feeble  and  sore 
broken,  bemoaning  myself  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
quietude of  my  heart. 

I  was  born  at  Newtown,  near  Carlisle,  of  sober, 
religious  parents.  My  father  dying  when  I  was 
young,  I  had  more  experience  of  my  mother's 
religious  care  in  our  tuition.  She  was  left  with 
four  of  us  to  bring  up  ;  and  her  zeal  and  care  for 
her  offspring  abated  not ;  so  that  I  have  a  good 
account  to  give  of  her  pious  solicitude  and  con- 
cern for  us.  She,  on  that  account,  hired  a 
schoolmaster  into  the  house,  to  teach  her  chil- 
dren ;  to  prevent  our  being  corrupted,  or  learn- 
ing the  improper  customs  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  we  dwelt ;  so  that  we  were  kept  more  than 
many  others  of  our  age,  from  associating  with 
those  of  other  persuasions. 

Now  it  pleased  the  Lord  by  his  good  Spirit,  to 
work  in  my  heart,  in  my  young  years;  which 
brought  a  godly  sorrow  over  me,  and  a  fear  lest 
I  should  be  taken  away  in  my  childish  follies. 


When  the  bell  used  to  toll  for  those  of  other 
persuasions,  oh  !  the  awe  and  inward  fear  atten- 
dant on  these  occasions  !  I  would  say  in  my 
heart :  "  These  are  now  called  off  the  stage  of 
this  world;  and  fixed  as  for  ever  it  must  be." 
Yea,  my  solicitude  did  at  times  so  far  prevail, 
that  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  ages  of  the 
deceased,  and  whether  they  were  of  ages  simi- 
lar to  myself ;  and  if  they  were,  it  undoubted- 
ly added  to  my  fears,  which,  at  that  time,  were 
piercing.  But  if  they  were  further  advanced, 
I  endeavored  to  appease  these  fears  by  consider- 
ing myself  young,  and  that  I  might  escape  such 
a  removal  in  youth  ;  for  oh  !  I  was  afraid  to  die, 
and  that  awful  "  for  ever  and  ever,"  brought 
sadness  over  me. 

I  loved  to  read  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
New  Testament;  and  when  I  read  the  passage 
where  our  blessed  Lord  is  described  as  having 
suffered  so  much  from  the  high  professors,  who 
despitefully  treated  him  and  crucified  him,  it 
afflicted  me  deeply;  and  I  believed  I  should  not 
have  done  this ;  so  my  heart  became  melted  and 
tendered  under  a  sense  of  it. 

About  this  time  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send 
Mary  Kirby,  of  Norfolk;  and  she  being  alone, 
requested  me  to  accompany  her.  My  mother 
gave  me  up,  and  it  was  a  time  of  reaping  some 
advantage,  for  when  I  returned  home,  I  felt  my 
heart,  in  a  good  measure  cleansed  and  emptied 
of  the  old  inhabitants;  my  stiff  will  being  mea- 
surably subdued  ;  and  loving  retirement,  I  was 
drawn  from  my  old  companions. 

I  then  witnessed  a  state  of  deep  poverty  of 
spirit,  which  caused  me  thus  to  addess  the  Al- 
mighty :  "  Lord  !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  For  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  there  was 
any  thing  that  displeased  Him;  but  his  word  in 
me  was,  "  I  must  not  only  cease  to  do  evil,  but 
I  must  learn  to  do  well."  Thus  I  experienced, 
when  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out,  we  walk 
through  dry  places,  seeking  rest  but  finding 
none.  Oh  !  that  this  time  of  drought  and  empti- 
ness was  but  patiently  abode  in  !  but  when  all 
the  old  inhabitants  are  cast  out,  the  creaturely 
part  is  apt  to  catch  at  something  to  make  up  the 
loss  it  has  sustained.  For  how  hard  is  it  to  live 
without  life,  in  the  creatures  or  externals  !  The 
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senses  are  continually  seeking  for  something  to 
heal  this  deadly  wound ;  and  to  replace  some- 
what in  an  emptied  mind ;  for  it  is  hard  thus  to 
die  to  self.  Therefore  many  are  apt  to  connect 
themselves  again  with  those  worse  than  them- 
selves ;  and  their  last  state  is  worse  than  the 
first. 

I  now  feel  such  heavenly  serenity  in  my  en- 
deavors to  bring  together  these  few  remarks, 
which  have  long  lain  among  my  papers,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  right  for  me  to  leave  them 
to  posterity ;  having  a  living  hope  in  my  heart, 
that  these  faithful  sayings  will,  under  Provi- 
dence, tend  more  to  reach  and  reduce  the  un- 
circumcised  Philistine  nature  in  the  persusal, 
than  I,  though  mercifully  aided,  ever  did  in  my 
life-time.  The  infirmities  attending  my  family 
in  my  younger  years,  kept  me  much  at  home ; 
and  now  my  own  weakness  and  infirmities  are 
great  and  many.  Nevertheless  my  love  is  true 
to  the  great  and  good  cause,  and  I  should  be 
willing  to  go  the  world  over  to  edify  the  body, 
and  promote  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and 
the  redemption  of  their  souls,  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

I  now  return  to  this  deep  sense  of  privation  and 
emptiness.  I  was  sitting  in  our  women's  meet- 
ing for  discipline,  at  Carlisle,  when  it  appeared 
clear  to  me,  that  if  I  continued  thus  inward 
with  God,  I  should  soon  have  to  speak  to  others. 
This  intimation  that  I  was  to  be  drawn  to  do 
well,  was  so  far  from  humbling  me,  that  I  did 
not  even  desire  to  be  excused,  or  pray  the  Divine 
Master  to  have  patience  with  me ;  but  1  reso- 
lutely said  :  "  I  never  will  do  so."  I  started 
aside  like  a  broken  bow,  and  I  believe  went  into 
greater  alienation  from  the  life,  than  I  had  ever 
done  before  ;  and  just  it  would  have  been  if  In- 
finite Wisdom  had  cut  me  off  in  my  disobedience. 
I  was  guilty  of  many  wrong  things,  which 
brought  heavy  judgment  on  me;  and  living  with 
an  aunt  at  Carlisle  was  much  exposed,  she  keep- 
ing a  shop,  and  I  being  from  under  the  strict 
eye  of  my  mother. 

I  was  now  about  the  17th  or  18th  year  of  my  age. 
Through  every  dispensation,  I  had  a  great  love 
for  good  Friends ;  and  they  often  manifested  love 
for  me,  owning  the  valuable  part  in  me,  and 
overlooking  that  which  was  rebukable,  I  doubt 
not  in  the  faith  that  the  Lord  would  carry  on 
his  own  work ;  and  their  open  carriage  towards 
me,  was  so  far  from  begetting  disesteem  in  me, 
or  inducing  me  to  account  them  undiscerning, 
that  it  wrought  upon  the  better  part;  for  in- 
deed I  could  have  washed  the  saints'  feet. 
Ministering  Friends  lodged  at  my  mother's  and 
I  sometimes  got  the  blessing,  which  is  fresh  with 
me  to  this  day. 

At  the  age  of  between  one  and  two  and  twenty, 
*I  was  married  to  John  Pearson,  a  sober,  religious 
young  man.  About  a  year  after  my  marriage, 
my  false  rest  was  broken  ;  though  I  was  rightly 


married,  and,  I  trust,  in  best  wisdom.  United 
to  a  choice  husband,  I  swimmed  as  in  an  ocean 
of  pleasure;  but  I  witnessed,  instead  of  peace 
on  earth,  a  heart-piercing  sword.  My  undone 
condition  was  present  with  me  day  and  night, 
when  awake.  Indeed  I  slept  but  little ;  sleep 
departed  from  my  eyes,  and  slumber  from  my 
eye-lids ;  so  that  when  night  came,  I  wished  for 
morning.  And  though  preserved  from  gross 
evils,  so  heavy  was  the  Lord's  hand  in  judgment 
against  the  sinful,  impure  part  in  me,  that  there 
was  sufficient  work  for  his  heart-piercing  sword, 
which  divides  betwixt  the  precious  and  the  vile, 


that  which 
him  not. 


serves  him,  and  that  which  serveth 


(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  HINT  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

The  present  epoch  is  one  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  nature,  and  will  undoubtedly  try  the 
sincerity  of  all  who,  in  the  flowing  times  of 
peace,  made  profession  of  non-resistant  princi- 
ples.   The  civil  war  just  inaugurated,  will  also 
severely  test  the  integrity  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.    Many  there  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
within  our  borders,  who  will  be  carried  away  by 
the  specious  reasoning  that  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them ;  as,  for  instance,  the  patriotism 
there  is  in  defending  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try,— yea,  our  very  hearth-stones, — from  violence 
and  destruction,  and  the  absolute  right  we  have, 
belonging,  no  doubt,  to  our  first  or  animal  na- 
ture, to  defend  life,  liberty  and  property,  when 
threatened.     The  principle  of  non-resistance, 
and  passive  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  is 
no  cunningly  devised  fable,  no  fiction,  or  the 
effect  of  a  disorded  imagination;  but  time  and 
trial  has  proven  it  to  be — what  it  really  is — a  Di- 
vine principle,  spoken  and  put  forth  by  Divine 
authority.    The  very  fact  of  its  being  rejected 
by  unregenerate  men,  is  another  proof  to  me 
of  the  divinity  of  the  principle  of  peace  and 
non-resistance;  for  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  chap.  1,  ver.  11,  declared — 
"  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."    Or,  as  might  be  said 
in  rather  more  modern  phrase,  "  The  attributes 
of  God — his  laws  of  justice,  love,  mercy  and 
truth, — are  not  understood  by  the  unconverted 
man."    To  such,  unconditional  submission  to  in- 
justice and  wrong  is  a  perfect  enigma,  and 
scouted  at  as  foolishness. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  urge  upon  pa- 
rents, guardians  and  others,  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  indoctrinating  the  principles  of  peace 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  of  our  Society. 

The  discipline  of  the  Society  should  be  read 
in  the  family  of  every  member,  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  show  the  consistency  of  our  peace- 
able profession  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
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Testament.  I  fear  too  great  a  neglect  exists 
with  parents,  generally,  within  the  pale  of  our 
Society,  to  educate  their  children  in  the  peace- 
able precepts  of  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ.  This  solemn  and  imperative  duty  be- 
longs of  right  to  parents,  and  there  can  be  no 
neglect  of  it,  without  sad  consequences  follow- 
ing such  neglect.  If  we  permit  our  children  to 
grow  up  without  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  we 
profess,  we  must  expect  to  continue  to  see  them 
as  seeds  sown  by  the  way-side.  As  pertinent  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  a  small  publication  entitled, 
"  Hancock  on  Peace,"  containing  an  account  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  which  may  be  had 
at  Henry  Longstreth's  Book-store,  Chestnut  St., 
opposite  the  Mint.  In  this  little  work  is  given 
a  brief  account  of  the  memorable  part  Friends 
acted  in  that  fearful  tragedy,  in  which  they  were 
favored  to  hold  up  the1  great  testimony  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  all,  during  which  they  also 
truly  and  wonderfully  witnessed  Divine  protec- 
tion, suffering  harm  from  neither  of  the  bellig- 
erents. The  settlement  of  this  colony  by  Wm. 
Penn,  unarmed,  amid  the  hordes  of  untutored 
or  wild  Aborigines,  is  another  striking  and  un- 
answerable instance  of  the  entire  practicability 
of  putting  into  successful  operation  the  benign 
principles  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Oh, 
then,  let  me  implore  the  members  of  our  Society  to 
reflect  long  and  seriously,  before  shouldering  the 
musket,  trampling  thereby  upon  those  principles 
which  have  been  upheld  by  Fox  and  his  succes- 
sors, now  for  two  hundred  years;  and  not  only 
casting  (by  so  doing)  a  reproach  upon  the  So- 
ciety, but  also  adding  greatly  to  the  burdens 
and  trials  of  their  more  consistent  and  con- 
scientious brethren.  R.  E.  E, 
Germantowii,  5th  mo.  29th,  1861. 


ASSOCIATION 

IN  ITS 

COMMERCIAL,  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS. 

BY  WM.  BENNETT. 
(Continued  from  page  215.) 

The  fact  that  morality  sinks  with  numbers— 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  standard  is  lowered 
wherever  men  are  found  acting  together  in 
masses— is,  I  believe,  not  open  to  question. 
Honor  and  conscience,  susceptibility  and  discri- 
mination, self-sacrifice  and  consideration  for 
others,  are  peculiarly  the  prerogatives  of  the  in 
dividual :  they  are  not  transferable,  and  are 
necessarily  limited  in  concert,  and  lost  or 
smothered  in  the  crowd.  Those  who  have  fallen 
under  the  tender  mercies  of  Companies  and  Cor- 
porations have  ceased  to  look  for  any  high  exhi- 
bition of  these  qualities  at  their  hands,  notwith- 
standing the  epithets  "  honorable"  or  "  worship- 
ful" may  sometimes  be  attached  to  their  names. 


Men  do  or  submit  to  things,  as  members  of  these 
bodies,  which  they  would  not  think  of  doing  or 
submitting  to  on  their  own  individual  account. 
!  For  bis  "  cloth/'  his  "  order/'  and  sometimes 
for  his  "  cause/'  it  is  quite  remarkable  to  what 
actions  a  man  may  be  reconciled, — what  obli- 
quity of  vision,  and  what  obliteration  of  shame, 
will  sometimes  come  over  almost  the  best  of  us. 
Corporate  conscience  is  notoriously  not  a  thing 
to  be  relied  upon,  if  to  be  found  at  all.  The 
bigotry  and  arrogance  of  castes,  cliques  and 
coteries;  the  assumptions  and  intolerance  of  se- 
lect circles;  the  prejudices  and  narrowness  of 
the  ancient  Guilds  and  monopolies  ;  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  modern  coalitions,  trade-unions, 
and  secret  societies;  and  the  usurpations  of  all 
classes  as  soon  as  they  get  privilege  and  power 
into  their  own  hands,  are  so  familiar  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  societary  action,  as  such, 
however  useful  in  nurturing  the  infancy  of  young 
ideas  and  projects,  becomes  in  maturity,  sooner 
or  later,  uniformly  exercised  on  the  side  of  re- 
striction,— if  not  of  oppression, — as  opposed  to 
freedom  and  progress;  of  the  form  of  persecu- 
tion, if  without  the  power — the  reality,  if  with. 
The  Inquisition  and  its  abominations  pre-emi- 
nently cover  and  exemplify  the  whole  ground  in 
question. 

The  rationale  of  this  law  is,  I  think,  to  be 
sought  in  the  moral  fact  that  individual  responsi- 
bility, the  proper  end  of  education,  is  at  once  the 
true  incentive  to  action,  and  the  great  safeguard 
of  virtue  and  rectitude.  One  of  the  integral  con- 
sequences of  associative  action  is  the  loss,  more  or 
less,  of  individual  responsibility.  Yiewed  in  this 
light,  it  becomes  quite  plain  that  we  ought  not 
to  expect  the  same  delicate  feelings,  the  same 
tenderness  of  conscience,  the  same  high  standard 
of  action,  or  the  same  consideration  for  others, 
in  corporate  bodies,  as  in  the  individuals  com- 
posing them  ;  and  why  we  see  men  in  their  col- 
lective or  representative  functions — as  Partners, 
Agents,  Directors,  Committee-men,  Common- 
councillors,  Members  of  the  various  Societies,  of 
Parties,  of  Parliament,  of  the  Government  itself 
— doing  things,  or  sitting  by  while  things  are 
being  done,  which  they  would  repudiate  and 
shrink  from  in  their  own  individual  capacity. 
The  supposed  shifting  or  subdivision  of  respon- 
sibility, together  with  the  common  maxim  that 
"  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness," offers  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter. 

I  am  almost  afraid  of  entering  upon  ground 
occupied  by  Associations  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  philanthropic  and  religious  objects,  be- 
cause of  the  liability  of  being  misapprehended 
and  misunderstood  as  disapproving  of  those  ob- 
jects. Such,  however,  is  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  or  of  human  organization,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Society  of  any  kind,  the 
offspring  of  this  very  prolific  age  that  has 
exhibited  actual  results  anything  like  equiv- 
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alent  to  the  means  and  machinery  employed ; 
that  has  not,  at  some  period,  become  the 
arena  of  party  feuds  and  bitterness,  split  into  two, 
or  been  made  instrumental  to  some  exclusive 
and  sectional  purposes.  Disappointment  as  to 
actual  results  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  what 
may  be  designated  as  the  vis  inem'se  or  natural 
friction  of  large  bodies, — the  necessarily  slow 
motion ;  the  waste ;  the  want  of  vital,  concen- 
trated, voluntary  power.  But  a  great  part  is 
due  to  the  deadening  effects  of  the  intervention 
of  the  machinery  itself.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  attribute  of  prejudice,  I 
will  instance  the  working  of  our  system  of  Poor 
Laws.  That  the  new  Poor  Laws  were  a  vast  im- 
provement upon  the  former  ones — the  burden  of 
which  had  become  intolerable,  eating  into  the 
very  vitals  of  and  depauperizing  the  whole 
country — I  apprehend  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  ;  but  the  mole  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  probably  of  any  eleemosynary  system 
whatever,  is  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  the 
more,  I  believe,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  better  or  of  worse. 
Estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  money  and  of  the 
machinery  employed,  the  new  Poor  Laws  must 
be  pronounced  a  sad  failure,  both  in  an  econo- 
mical and  a  Christian  point  of  view.  The  great 
cause  of  the  impotence  of  machinery  to  produce 
moral  results  lies  in  the  interposition  of  agencies 
between  the  source  and  the  recipient ;  and  in 
the  assumption,  inevitably  induced,  that  what  is 
matter  of  law  and  regulation,  is  matter  of  right. 
Sympathy,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  sources 
of  human  influence  and  amelioration,  is  shut  out 
or  ignored,  as  we  practically  find  it  in  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  their  paid  agents ;  and  it  re- 
quires very  little  experience  of  human  nature  to 
discover,  that  all  grace  and  virtue  soon  oozes  out 
of  that  which  is  claimed  as  a  right,  or  comes  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter  of  economical 
arrangement.  How  small  a  part  of  the  original 
intention  do  Trusts  and  Endowments  usually  an- 
swer !  And  the  ultimate  action  of  a  large 
number  of  philanthropic  institutions,  down  to 
many  of  the  best-intentioned  benevolent  Clubs 
and  the  village  aid  Societies,  fall,  if  carefully 
examined,  more  or  less,  within  the  same  category. 

But  it  may  be  indignantly  replied,  Are  not 
these  Societies  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good  ?  Undoubtedly  they  are;  and  all  honor,  to 
them  therefore.  The  expense  of  the  machinery, 
however,  so  often  a  constantly  increasing  item, 
is  always  a  large  drawback  ;  and  setting  aside 
those  special  objects,  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  some  combination,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  anything  like  the  un- 
equivocal sum  of  good  is  done,  that  would  have 
.been  done,  had  each  individual  independently 
devoted  the  same  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  the  objects.  But  would  the  money  have  been 
obtained,  and  could  the  individuals  have  been 


induced  to  exert  themselves,  without  the  organ- 
ization, or  the  Society? — is  the  immediate  re- 
joinder. Possibly  not  also,  although  this  admis- 
sion contains  a  sad  libel  on  our  popular  Charities. 
On  the  other  side,  once  let  individuals  have  their 
hands  and  their  heart  in  the  work,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  the  extent  to  which  they  will  go  on 
their  own  account,  beyond  what  they  would  have 
for  any  Society  ;  and  how  much  therefore  the 
Society  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  individual 
effort,  and  the  guinea  subscription  is  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  personal  obligation,  by  satisfying  the 
conscience,  and  inducing  the  belief  that  the 
cause  of  Philanthropy  or  Religion  is  sufficiently 
promoted  thereby,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
All  the  reaction  on  the  donor — perhaps  the  best 
part  of  charity — is  at  least  lost.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  wholesale  principle  of  dealing  is  not 
sound  here.  Wherefore  is  Charity  said  to  be  so 
proverbially  cold  ?  It  is  only  so  when  thus  ad- 
ministered, as  a  matter  of  process  or  the  result  of 
a  plan.  It  cannot  be  so,  where  the  left  hand 
knoweth  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  Many 
serious  and  reflecting  minds  are  beginning  to 
question  whether  our  whole  system  of  centraliza- 
tion, in  philanthropy,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
things,  is  not  all  a  mistake. 

In  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  domain,  the 
result  of  the  application  of  mechanical  laws  and 
principles,  is  still  more  deteriorative.  Vitality 
begins  to  die  out,  as  soon  as  we  establish  and  sys- 
tematize. Our  ordinary  duties,  performed  merely 
as  a  matter  of  rule,  lose  all  their  life  and  power, 
and  become  dry  and  barren  observances. 

There  is  ever  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind 
to  accept  the  external  as  the  real,  and  to  set  up 
and  worship  the  visible  and  formal  as  the  essen- 
tial and  the  true.  This  is  the  ancient  sin  of 
Idolatry ;  and  if  in  these  more  refirfed  and  intel- 
lectual ages,  and  amidst  our  western  civilization, 
it  does  not  assume  the  grosser  forms,  it  comes 
out  under  the  aspect  of  dogmatism,  setting  up 
the  objective'm  the  theology;  claiming  authority 
for  human  inventions ;  insisting  upon  its  own 
view  of  "  fundamentals  f*  limiting  truth  to  our 
own  particular  mode  or  definition,  or  it  may  be 
our  narrow  conceptions  of  it,  or  the  way  in  which 
we  have  received  it;  and  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  parties,  sects,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
Prophet  or  Seer,  Reformer  or  Philanthropist, 
man  of  thought  or  man  of  feeling,  the  subject 
always  of  unusual  devotion  and  earnestness,  of 
deep  inward  conflict  and  striving,  and  oft-times 
of  outward  suffering, — possibly,  it  may  be,  of 
direct  Divine  illumination,-— is  prepared  and 
gifted  to  launch  some  new  truth  upon  the  world, 
or  revive  some  old  one.  He  must  of  necessity  be 
what  is  deemed  somewhat  "  before  his  age." 
Speaking  in  a  language  not  yet  generally  appre- 
ciated or  understood,  he  must,  by  the  multitude, 
be  misapprehended  and  misconstrued.  lie  must 
be  called  an  enthusiast,  or  worse.    His  life  and 
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teaching  must  needs  be  a  tacit  condemnation  of 
the  received  opinions  ;  antagonistic  to  the  current 
policy  and  maxims,  and  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
prevalent  idolatries  in  high  places;  and  he  is 
therefore  condemned  by  the  conventionalities, 
and  persecuted  by  the  orthodoxies  of  the  day, 
and  has  need  to  be  endowed  with  the  martyr 
spirit  Others  of  like  tendencies  and  convictions— 
those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  the  thought 
— gather  round  him.  With  more  or  less  zeal, 
more  or  less  correct  appreciation  and  true  insight, 
and  more  or  less  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
purpose;  attracted  by  sympathy,  driven  by  perse- 
cution, or  banded  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence, 
they  unite  together,  form  a  Society,  take  a  badge, 
erect  a  standard,  make  laws,  create  an  organiza- 
tion,— things  helpful  and  excellent  in  their  right 
places,  as  mere  nomenclature  and  distinction, 
but  because  outward  and  tangible,  always  liable, 
in  one  or  two  generations,  to  be  made  too  much 
of,  and  mistaken  for  sources  of  strength  or  mat- 
ters of  principle;  like  as  if  the  scaffolding  by 
which  a  building  is  raised,  were  regarded  and 
cherished  as  its  actual  foundation,  and  essential 
to  its  future  support.  The  cause  prospers,  every 
thing  appears  to  be  flourishing ;  but  in  this  exact 
proportion,  a  flood  of  other  influences  is  at  once 
let  in.  Bye-and-bye,  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
wanes  with  time  and  distance,  and  gradually  de- 
cays or  dies  out.  The  organization  does  the 
work,  or  appears  to  do  it,  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer 
period,  according  to  its  perfection  and  its  capa- 
bilitj^  of  adaptation  and  repair,  until,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfection  of  all  human  instru- 
mentality, it  sinks  into  a  matter  of  mere  routine, 
lets  in  abuses  intolerable  to  be  borne,  or  breaks 
down  of  itself;  and  men  call  for  a  revival, — the 
cry  of  the  imperishable  spirit,  amidst  the  per- 
ishing forms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Principles  of  Peace. 
STATE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS,  PREVIOUS 
TO,  AND  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 
(Continued  from  page  216.) 

Some  months  after  this,  the  military  began  to 
act  with  great  rigor  towards  those  that  were  sus- 
pected of  being  United  Irishmen,*— burning 
their  houses  and  stacks  of  corn,  &c,  and  fasten- 
ing caps  besmeared  with  pitch  upon  their  heads. 
They  were  preparing  to  burn  a  house  of  this 
description  in  the  village  of  Ferns;  and  the 
same  Friend,  feeling  pity  for  the  man's  wife  and 
children,  who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  a  habita- 
tion, was  induced  to  intercede  with  the  com- 


m  *  Those  who  opposed  the  Insurgents  were  some- 
times called  Loyalists,  Orangemen,  Protestants, 
Yeomen.  The  Insurgents  were  also  termed  Pikemen, 
United  Irishmen,  Rebels  ;  and  sometimes  they  were 
even  termed  Roman  Catholics,  as  chiefly  consisting 
of  that  class,  at  least  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 


manding  officer  of  the  militia  on  their  behalf? 
stating,  that  he  did  not  come  to  intermeddle 
between  him  and  the  suspected  man,  but,  pitying 
the  poor  wife  and  children,  he  thought  it  would 
be  hard  treatment  to  deprive  them  of  shelter, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence,  when  the  man  was 
fully  in  his  power;  adding,  "  though  he  might 
be  criminal,  probably  they  were  innocent  of  his 
crime. "  During  this  expostulation,  the  officer  be- 
came very  warm  in  his  temper,  and  charged  the 
Quakers  with  meddling,  in  some  cases,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  justice,  when,  in  others,  they 
would  give  no  assistance  to  the  government. 

A  short  time  after  this,  when  the  United 
Irishmen  got  the  ascendency  in  the  town,  this 
Friend  was  enabled  to  render  the  officer  some 
important  services;  and,  from  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments expressed  by  the  latter  in  return, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the 
prejudice  of  the  officer  was  not  only  removed, 
but  exchanged  for  a  feeling  of  friendship.  This 
occurrence  afforded  an  interesting  example  of  the 
blessed  fruits  of  a  peaceable  conduct;  the  same 
individual  using  his  influence  alternately  with 
both  parties,  whilst  in  power, — an  influence 
which  nothing  but  an  undeviating  course  of 
benevolence  towards  all  his  fellow-creatures  could 
give  him, — to  intercede  for  the  depressed  and 
afflicted. 

On  another  occasion,  the  militia  were  prepar- 
ing to  hang  some  suspected  persons,  for  not  de- 
livering up  their  weapons,  and  to  fasten  pitch 
caps  on  the  heads  of  others.  The  Friend  was 
fearful  of  being  applied  to  for  ropes,  which  he 
had  for  sale,  as  he  could  not  be  easy  to  sell 
them  for  that  purpose;  and  yet  he  saw  that  re- 
fusal might  involve  him  in  some  danger,  as 
martial  law  had  been  proclaimed,  and  life  and 
property  were  subjected  to  military  discretion. 
However,  when  some  of  the  military  came  to 
buy  ropes  and  linen,  he  had  the  courage  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  what  was  intended  to  torment  or 
destroy  a  fellow-creature.  The  articles  were 
accordingly  taken  by  force;  and,  though  pay- 
ment was  offered,  he  refused  it. 

This  occurrence  took  place  a  little  before  the 
general  rising  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  it 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and 
his  family,  at  this  juncture. 

For,  the  Rebels  having  received  information 
that  he  refused  to  sell  ropes  to  the  military  for 
the  purpose  of  hanging  them,  and  pitch  to  put 
on  the  caps  to  torment  them,  placed  a  sentry  at 
his  door,  the  day  they  entered  the  town,  to  pro- 
tect his  house  from  destruction.  And,  a  short 
time  after  this,  when  the  army  was  approaching, 
and  the  United  Men  were  about  to  fly  from  the 
place,  some  of  the  latter  told  him,  that,  when  the 
soldiers  entered,  they  would  consider  every  house 
that  was  not  damaged  as  belonging  to  a  Rebel 
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or  disaffected  person ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  house  from  destruction  by  the  military,  and 
probably  to  save  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  would  break  the  windows  before  they  took 
leave  of  him  ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 
his  house  was  not  attacked  by  the  soldiers.  This 
fact,  however,  is  a  little  beyond  the  date  of  the 
narrative. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  events ; 
— the  same  Friend  observing  that,  on  the  eve  of 
the  insurrection,  a  melancholy  silence  prevailed, 
he  inquired  of  a  person  if  there  was  any  thing 
more  than  usual  in  prospect,  and  was  told  that 
the  country-people  were  collecting  in  large 
bodies.  At  this  intelligence,  a  cloud  of  dark- 
ness, as  he  described  it,  overspread  his  mind, 
and  he  was  brought  to  a  state  of  unutterable  dis- 
tress. He  knew,  indeed,  that  he  had  endeavored 
to  place  his  dependence  on  an  Almighty  Pro- 
tector. But  the  feelings  natural  to  every  hu- 
man being-  possessed  of  a  Christian,  peaceable 
disposition,  at  the  prospect  of  the  gulf  that  was 
opening  to  thousands  of  his  misguided  fellow- 
creatures,  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  about  to  fall 
upon  his  country,  and  of  imminent  danger 
to  himself  and  his  family,  produced  for  some 
hours  a  conflict,  of  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  and  almost  beyond 
what  he  seemed  able  to  endure. 

At  midnight,  the  town  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation, guards  and  divisions  of  the  army 
were  placed  in  different  quarters ;  and  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  were  in  continual  terror. 

He  prevailed  upon  his  family  to  retire  to  bed, 
but  they  could  not  sleep ;  yet  they  endeavored 
to  attain  that  solemn  retirement  of  soul,  in  which 
it  is  best  prepared  to  meet  the  calamities  of  life, 
and  to  rely  on  the  mercy  and  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence. 

Early  in  the  morning,  whilst  he  was  in  much 
anxiety  as  to  the  event,  a  person,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  United  Irishmen,  came 
into  the  house,  and  said,  "  Let  who  may  be  kill- 
ed, the  Quakers  will  be  spared."  These  words, 
trifling  as  they  might  appear,  seemed  to  him,  at 
the  time,  like  the  intimation  given  to  Gideon, 
when  he  was  listening  to  the  man  in  the 
Midianites'  camp  telling  his  dream  to  his  fellow, 
which  tended  to  dissipate  his  fears,  and  to  con- 
firm his  confidence.  He  then  felt  his  mind 
somewhat  encouraged  to  hope  that  their  lives 
would  be  preserved. 

On  that  morning,  the  scene  was  very  awful; 
the  houses  and  haggards  of  corn  were  in  flames 
in  every  direction  around  them,  some  being  set 
on  fire  by  the  yeomanry,  and  others  by  their 
enemies;  so  that,  between  the  two  parties,  total 
devastation  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  The  Protest- 
ant inhabitants  were  fleeing  into  the  towns  and 
villages  for  safety,  and  the  military  guards  under 
arms  in  all  quarters ;— persons  flying  into  town, 


having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  murderers  in 
the  country ;  some  of  them  wounded,  and  bring- 
ing the  news  of  others  that  were  slain.  Property 
was  then  of  little  account;  for  it  was  every  one's 
concern  to  escape  with  his  life. 

Being  informed  that  some  of  the  fugitive 
Protestants  were  exceedingly  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  eat,  the  same  Friend  had  victuals  pre- 
pared, and  sent  to  invite  them  to  allay  their 
hunger;  but  it  so  happened,  that  none  of  them 
came  to  avail  themselves  df  his  benevolence. 

The  scene  now  became  changed,  though  the 
prospect  was  still  gloomy.  For,  in  the  evening, 
the  military  left  the  town,  and  marched  to  En- 
niscorthy ;  and,  together  with  the  army,  not 
only  the  Protestants  who  came  into  Ferris  for 
safety,  but  those  who  resided  in  the  village. 

He  was  not  aware  of  their  departure  till  he 
observed  that  the  place  was  almost  depopulated. 
A  state  of  things  so  opposite,  though  it  was  ac- 
companied with  marks  of  desolation,  gave,  how- 
ever, a  little  time  to  contrast  the  quiet  of  peace 
with  the  alarms  of  war;  and,  though  short,  this 
interval  of  calm  was  looked  upon  as  a  favor. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  issue,  his  mind  was  still 
occupied  with  painful  suspense,  which  continued 
till  the  next  morning,  when  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood became  filled  with  an  undisciplined  and 
ungovernable  multitude,  consisting  of  many 
thousands  of  the  United  Irishmen,  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  army  to  Enniscorthy,  and  de- 
molishing the  houses  of  those  called  Loyalists 
and  Orangemen, — for  their  owners  were  fled. 

His  house  was  soon  filled  with  these  people ; 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  humbling  admira- 
tion, instead  of  the  massacre  he  and  his  family 
had  dreaded,  they  were  met  by  caresses  and 
marks  of  friendship;  the  Insurgents  declaring 
that  they  intended  them  no  injury,  but  would 
fight  for  them,  and  protect  them  and  put  them  in 
their  bosoms;  adding,  that  they  required  no- 
thing but  provisions.  They  seemed,  indeed, 
to  be  in  extreme  want  of  something  to  eat,  and 
the  victuals  tohich  had,  been  prepared  for  those 
they  called  enemies,  were  now  ready  for  them. 
When  they  had  therefore  consumed  what  was 
provided,  they  proceeded  on  their  route  to  En- 
niscorthy. 

Soon  after,  in  the  direction  of  this  town,  which 
was  about  six  miles  distant,  the  columns  of  smoke 
could  be  seen  rising  from  the  burning  houses ; 
and  in  the  evening  some  of  the  United  men 
returned  with  tidings  that  Euniscorthy  was  in 
their  possession,  and  that  their  camp  was  fixed 
on  Vinegar  Hill,  over  the  town. 

The  next  day,  a  man  with  a  malicious  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  having  a  long  spit 
in  his  hand,  came  to  the  Friend,  and  threatened 
to  kill  him,  for  some  alleged  offence,  saying,  "  I 
have  killed  Turner/''  (meaning  a  neighboring 
magistrate,)  "  and  have  burned  him  in  his  own 
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"house,  and  now  I  will  rack*  you  as  I  please." 
He  endeavored  to  convince  the  man  of  his  mis 
take  j  and,  being  joined  by  the  persuasions  of  a 
neighbor,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
him  to  be  quiet  j  so  that  at  length  he  parted 
in  friendship. 

(To  t>e  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

GLIxMPSES  OF  SCIENCE.  NO.  IX. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

In  the  section  of  Virginia  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  there  are 
many  natural  curiosities,  and  the  tourist,  who 
wishes  to  examine  them,  can  be  greatly  gratified. 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  river  Potomac  passes 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  itself  a  grand  scene.  Here 
the  ends  of  the  mountain  rising  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  rocky  and  rapid  bed  of  the  river, 
forming  precipices  very  nearly  perpendicular, 
present  a  grand  picturesque  scene  not  often  met 
with.  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia," 
says,  "  this  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic."  While  the  prominent  features  of  the 
mountains  and  rivers  are  the  same  as  when 
Jefferson  wrote,  the  embellishments  of  these 
features  are  widely  different.  Then  the  rivers 
were  fringed  with  overhanging  trees  along  their 
margin,  and  the  precipice,  known  as  Jefferson's 
rock,  was,  even  within  my  memory,  crowned 
with  evergreens.  Now,  but  little  of  either  is 
seen  ;  the  point  of  the  hill  reaching  to  Jeffer- 
son's rock  is  cut  into  terraces,  and  buildings  are 
erected  there;  the  narrow  skirt  between  the 
precipice  and  either  river  is  filled  up  with  armory 
buildings  and  houses;  a  village  is  built  on  the 
summit  between  the  two  rivers;  a  railroad  passes 
up  each  river;  the  island  in  the  Shenandoah 
is  covered  with  mills  and  factories;  a  large  and 
noble  railroad  bridge  spans  the  Potomac,  and  a 
common  bridge  the  Shenandoah.  Whether  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  interest  it  excites, 
is  lessened  or  increased  by  the  hand  of  man,  is 
a  question  that  will  depend  more  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  visitor  than  on  any  rules  of 
logic.  They  that  admire  nature  in  her  own 
features,  irrespective  of  human  improvement  aud 
advantage,  would  prefer  the  scene  as  it  original- 
ly was,  with  all  its  crowning  forests  and  natural 
attractions;  while  those  who  delight  in  the  im- 
provements and  embellishments  of  civilized  life, 
in  connection  with  nature,  would  probably  prefer 
the  scene  as  it  is.  JNot  a  few  writers  delight  in 
the  grand  scenes  of  nature,  while  in  their  na- 
tive loveliness,  and  love  to  fancy  the  filling  up 
of  the  picture  with  the  operations  of  civilized 
life,  the  erection  of  cities,  the  opening  of  the 

*  The  term  Rack  was  in  common  use  during  the 
Rebellion,  to  denote  the  entire  demolition  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  houses  of  those  who  were  considered 
enemies. 


avenues  of  commerce  and  trade,  the  progress  of 
science  and  art,  and,  above  all,  the  filling  up  of 
a  population,  possessing  all  the  blessings  that 
religion  and  virtue  can  bestow.  There  is  some- 
thing romantic  and  interesting  in  such  reflec- 
tions— something  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  enterprise — that  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  present  age.  Others,  again,  who 
love  to  live  in  the  past,  delight  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  cities  and  castles,  to  read  the  history  of 
earlier  times,  to  look  into  the  cause  of  their  rise 
and  fall,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  what  they 
have  been,  and  now  are.  This  is  rather  a 
gloomy  picture.  The  triumph  of  might  against 
right,  that  fills  the  page  of  history,  gives  truly 
a  melancholy  picture  of  human  uature,  when 
man  regards  self  only,  and  is  not  governed  by 
the  principles  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would  be 
done  by.  There  is,  however,  one  benefit  in 
looking  into  the  past,  if  we  rightly  improve  it; 
and  that  is,  to  compare  the  many  blessings  we 
enjoy  over  those  of  former  ages,  and  to  induce 
us  to  use  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  perpetuate 
those  blessings. 

Most  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Virginia  are 
found  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  mountain  region 
of  the  State.  The  Ice  Mountain  is  one  of  these. 
It  is  situated  north-west  of  Winchester.  That 
part  of  the  mountain  where  ice  is  always  found 
runs  east  and  west,  and  presents  a  bold  front  to 
the  north.  This  front  is  covered  with  rounded 
sandstone  rocks,  and  is  entirely  barren.  Here, 
in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks  and  stones,  the 
water  from  snow  and  rain  becomes  frozen  in 
winter,  and,  from  the  position  of  this  front,  the 
sun,  even  in  summer,  has  little  power  to  melt 
the  ice,  as  it  cannot  shine  directly  upon  it;  and 
as  this  bed  of  rock  forms  a  porous  covering,  and 
holds  the  cold  air  in  its  cavities,  we  see  the 
reason  why  ice  may  be  found  there  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  We  know  that  by  surrounding 
ice  by  a  porous  material,  we  can  keep  it  a  long 
time,  even  in  hot  weather.  Just  so  in  this 
mountain,  it  has  a  porous  covering  of  rock  ;  and 
as  neither  the  sun  nor  wind  can  act  with  much 
power  to  remove  the  cold  air  from  those  cavities, 
the  ice  there  does  not  all  melt  during  summer. 
There  is  a  spring  of  water  issuing  from  beneath 
those  rocks,  the  temperature  of  which  is  just 
above  the  freezing  point. 

There  are  many  abrupt  precipices  of  rock 
found  in  these  mountain  ranges,  from  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  them  extensive  prospects  pre- 
sent themselves.  There  is  a  remarkable  one 
north  of  Romney,  in  Hampshire  county,  where 
the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  river  parses 
through  the  South  Branch  Mountain.  The 
river,  after  washing  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain  for  several  miles,  here  turns  directly 
west  through  it,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
opening  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain, 
about  300  feet,  is  a  solid  rock  very  nearly  per- 
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pendicular,  in  some  parts  rather  overhanging. 
In  general,  at  the  foot  of  precipitous  rocks, 
there  is  a  talus  of  fallen  rock  covering  up  the 
base,  but  here  we  see  little  appearance  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  is  but  little  more 
than  room  enough  for  a  road  between  the  river 
and  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  whole  face 
presents  a  remarkably  uniform  front,  without 
projecting  points  or  indentations,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  through,  from  summit  to  base,  at  one 
cleft.  The  rock  is  compact  sandstone,  of  a  light 
color.  Limestone  is  met  with  in  the  valley  on 
the  east  of  this  mountain.  Many  varieties  of 
sandstones  are  found  in  these  mountains,  afford- 
ing excellent  building  materials,  though  at 
present  not  available,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  transportation.  Most  of  these  sandstones  are 
of  a  brown  color,  but  some  are  nearly  as  white 
as  loaf-sugar.  In  some  places  large  cavities 
have  been  excavated  in  the  faces  of  these  rocks 
with  picks  and  other  instruments,  for  obtaining 
sand  for  domestic  purposes,  it  being  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  richer  sand  obtained  from  the 
shore  of  Long  Island. 

There  are  many  caverns  in  this  region,  some 
of  which  are  widely  known.  In  many  places 
streams  of  water  run  into  a  bed  of  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  come  out  again  on  the  op- 
posite side.  A  branch  of  Cacapion  river,  named 
Last  river,  obtains  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance, linking  creek,  one  of  the  branches  of 
New  river,  has  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
waters,  in  ordinary  times,  sink  into  the  rocks 
and  disappear,  so  that  it  does  not  run  into  the 
river  by  its  channel,  except  in  times  of  high 
water.  Forty  years  ago,  when  Thomas  Moore 
and  Isaac  Briggs,  in  the  service  of  the  State  of 
Yirginia,  made  a  survey  of  a  line  for  a  canal,  to  con- 
nect the  waters  of  James  river  and  the  Kenhawa, 
by  the  valley  of  Sinking  creek,  they  reported 
that  a  canal  along  that  creek  would  have  to  be 
planked  its  whole  length,  on  account  of  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  rocks.  These  engineers 
stated,  that  the  New  river,  which  is  the  main 
branch  of  the  Kenhawa,  (as  it  does  not  take  the 
latter  name  until  it  unites  with  the  Greenbrier 
river,)  in  passing  through  the  ridge  called 
Gauly  Mountain,  has  worn  for  itself  a  chasm  of 
some  four  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
800  feet  deep,  presenting  a  crooked  and  tortu- 
ous channel,  through  which  the  water  now  flows 
with  great  rapidity,  having  much  fall,  and  that  a 
person  cannot  approach  the  margin  of  the  river 
from  either  side  for  that  distance.  The  rocks,  at 
some  of  the  turns  in  this  chasm,  presents  some 
remarkable  scenery,  one,  in  particular,  called 
Marshall's  Pillar,  is  quite  noted.  Here  the 
water,  in  times  of  freshets,  rise  to  a  great  height, 
as  may  be  supposed;  as  they  cannot  expand, 
horizontally,  they  must  rise  vertically.  Thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  waters  to  rise  in  this  narrow  pass. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN. 

Do  all  your  in  power  to  teach  your  children 
self-government.  If  a  child  is  passionate,  teach 
him  by  gentle  and  patient  means,  to  curb  his 
temper.  If  he  is  greedy,  cultivate  liberality  in 
him.  If  he  is  sulky,  charm  him  out  of  it  by  en- 
couraging frank,  good  humor.  If  he  is  indo- 
lent, accustom  him  to  exertion.  If  pride  makes 
his  obedience  reluctant,  subdue  him  by  counsel 
or  discipline.  In  short,  give  your  children  the 
habit  of  overcoming  their  besetting  sin. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE II. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MO.  22,  1861. 


We  have  received,  from  several  of  our  sub- 
scribers, copies  of  a  sermon  delivered  many  years 
ago  at  Darby,  with  requests  to  place  it  in  our 
paper.  We  acknowledge  its  prophetic  bearing 
upon  events  now  occurring,  but  decline  its  pub- 
lication at  present,  as  we  believe  the  time  has 
not  yet  fully  come. 

 •  «  

Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  Mary  W.  Smedley, 
in  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th 
of  6th  mo.  1861,  Hughes  Warner,  of  Horsham  Meet- 
ing, to  Rachel  Wildman,  of  Byberry. 

 ,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Third-day,  the  11th  inst., 

Wilson  M.  Powell  to  Sarah  H.  Brown,  daughter  of 
of  Samuel  Brown,  all  of  that  city. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Isaac 
Eyre,  in  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  11th  of  Sixth  mo.  1861,  of  paralysis,  Mary 
Knight,  aged  15  years  and  ten  months,  a  member  of 
Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 


In  addition  to  the  particulars  furnished  last 
week,  we  append  the  following  extracts  from  the 
late  Yearly  Meeting  of  men  and  women  Friends 
of  New  York. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New 
York,  held  by  adjournments  from  the  27th  of 
bth  month  to  the  30?A  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1861.  To  our  subordinate  meetings  and  mem- 
bers. 

Beloved  Friends  : — Having  experienced, 
during  the  several  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  continued  evidences  of  Divine  regard, 
and  His  qualifying  power  enabling  us  to  transact 
the  important  matters  which  have  claimed  our 
attention,  in  much  love  and  brotherly  kindness, 
and  trusting  that  a  living  concern  and  travail  of 
spirit  has  been  begotten,  not  only  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  were  assembled,  but  also  for 
our  absent  brethren,  who  have  not  at  this  season 
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been  participants  with  us  of  the  bounteous  in- 
come of  Divine  love  ;  we,  therefore,  feel  con- 
strained to  address  you  under  the  influence  of  the 
same,  earnestly  desiring  that  your  faith  fail  not, 
and  that,  those  who  are  converted  may  strengthen 
their  brethren. 

The  presei.t,  to  us,  appears  to  be  a  season  of 
deep  trial,  and  one  which  will  prove  our  faith 
and  test  our  principles ;  therefore,  we  feel  an 
earnest  solicitude  that  all  may  rally  to  the  stand- 
ard of  eternal  truth  and  safety,  and  be  so  enabled 
to  dwell  in  our  tents,  that  no  enchantment  or 
divination  shall  be  able  to  prevail  against  us, 
however  deceptive  the  one,  or  alluring  the  other. 

However  plausible  the  reasoning  may  be  pre- 
sented, that  we  cannot  be  indiffereut  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  conflict,  which  exists  with 
the  different  parts  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
although  we  may  have  no  right  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  acts  of  those  not  of  us,  cr  to  point  out 
to  them  their  path  of  duty,  yet  we  should  not  for 
a  moment  doubt,  that  our  only  place  of  safety  is 
in  strictly  adhering  to  our  principles  of  a  full 
and  entire  dependence  upon  the  arm  of  Divine 
Power.  Our  fathers  trusted  in  this  and  found 
safety,  and  will  not  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children  to  the  remotest  generation, 
be  preserved  by  the  same  Power,  provided  they 
also  place  their  trust  and  confidence  therein? 

Our  Divine  Master  declared  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  that  His  servants 
could  not  fight.  We  greatly  desire  that  all  our 
members  may  be  favored  to  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  the  direful  evil  of  war. 

Might  not  the  inquiry  be  made  of  us  individu- 
ally, whether  the  perusal  of  the  war  news  of  the 
day,  unless  guarded  against,  is  not  calculated  to 
excite  and  foster  those  passions  in  our  breasts, 
which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  blessed 
precepts  of  our  Saviour,  as  expressed  in  his 
most  excellent  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ? 

Upon  reviewing  the  state  of  our  Society  as 
represented  in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  much 
concern  was  felt  and  expressed  by  exercised 
brethren,  on  account  of  the  many  deficiencies 
which  continue  throughout  our  border.*,  and  in 
an  especial  manner  as  regards  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings. 

These  meetings  were  established,  we  believe, 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and 
when  they  are  rightly  attended,  it  will  not  only 
be  found  a  duty,  but  also  a  privilege;  then,  dear 
brethren,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  example 
set  us  by  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  truth, 
and  the  many  sore  trials  and  persecutions  en- 
dured by  them  in  faithfully  bearing  this  testi- 
mony, may  we  be  more  diligent  in  the  future, 
and  let  nothing  of  a  triflin 
assemblin 

to  these,  "our  solemn  feasts/'  that  we  may 
realize  the  blessed  promise  fulfilled,  given  forth 
by  the  lips  of  Truth,  that,  where  two  or  three 


are  met  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  vital  importance  of  a  free  gospel  ministry 
was  feelingly  alluded  to.  It  was  clearly  set 
forth  that  the  benefit  thereof  is  only  experienced 
when  it  begins  and  ends  in  the  life. 

Without  this  influence,  its  tendency  is  (like 
the  letter)  to  produce  spiritual  death,  and  all  in 
the  ministry  were  pressingly  admonished  to  avoid 
so  fatal  an  error.  The  attention  of  those  may 
be  profitably  directed  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
widow  and  her  sons,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  ;  when  all  the  vessels  in  her  possession 
were  filled,  the  oil  was  stayed. 

Our  testimony  to  plainness  and  simplicity  was 
interestingly  alluded  to.  It  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  tendency  of  the  principles  of 
our  profession,  if  adopted,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  this  result. 

With  a,  salutation  of  love,  we  remain  your 
friends. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting.  George  T.  Trimble,  Clerk. 


g  nature  prevent  our 
with  our  friends,  and  in  coming  up 


Extracts  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends,  held  in  New  York,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  27th  of  bth  month,  to  the  30th  of  the 
same,  inclusive,  1861. 

It  is  through  the  condescending  goodness  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  meet  again  in  the  capacity  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  in  the  abundance  which  He  has 
mercifully  meted  out  to  us  of  the  good  things 
of  the  Kingdom,  we  have  been  constrained  that 
our  absent  sisters  should  be  partakers  of  the 
precious  gift. 

Although  great  commotions  and  the  spirit  of 
strife  are  without  in  our  beloved  land,  and  we 
have  much  spiritual  weakness  to  lament  in  our 
own  camp,  yet  have  we  been  favored  to  centre 
into  that  holy  quiet,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
transact  the  business  at  the  different  sittings  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting  in  sweet  peace  and  har- 
mony, affording  an  evidence  that  the  Master  has 
been  in  our  midst.  Our  assembly  is  large; 
many  of'our  young  friends  are  in  attendance, 
whose  orderly  conduct,  and  grave  deportment, 
have  been  strengthening  to  us.  We  have  the 
company  of  a  number  of  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  whose  services  have  given 
evidence  that  they  are  true  laborers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard ;  and  we  have  thankfully  to  ac- 
knowledge the  manifold  blessings  that  have  been 
showered  upon  us  by  our  Heavenly  Parent  at 
this  season.  May  we,  who  have  been  partakers 
of  this  feast,  and  you,  dear  sisters,  to  whom  we 
hand  the  fragments,  be  encouraged  to  greater 
diligence  in  the  performance  of  all  our  duties, 
and  an  increased  dedication  of  heart  in  serving 
our  Heavenly  Father.  In  dispensing  food  to 
the  multitude,  states  and  conditions  have  been 
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addressed,  and  a  word  of  consolation  handed 
forth  to  the  visited  seed  of  every  age,  inciting 
them  to  greater  faithfulness.  Our  young  sisters 
have  been  affectionately  entreated  to  lay  aside 
every  hindering  thing  that  may  impede  their 
course  Zion-ward,  that  by  an  early  surrender 
of  their  wills  to  Him  who  alone  can  preserve 
from  the  many  temptations  that  surround  them, 
and  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  the  world, 
fully  believing  if  they  continue  faithful  to  the 
teaching  of  His  spirit,  and  dedication  of  all  the 
talents  he  has  given  them,  laying  aside  all  their 
ornaments,  that  the  Lord  may  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  He  will  raise  up  a  succession  of 
standard-bearers  to  labor  in  His  vineyard,  to 
testify  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  the  soul  to  lead  out  of  all  error,  and  to 
bring  about  that  reformation  in  the  world  so 
much  desired. 

The  remissness  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  as  reported  by  the  Queries  and 
Answers,  gave  cause  of  deep  travail  of  spirit  to 
exercised  minds.  We  were  tenderly  exhorted  to 
more  faithfulness  in  this  reasonable  duty;  that 
although  it  is  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  that  we  are  commanded  to  wor- 
ship, yet  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  to 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to 
make  a  public  demonstration  of  our  love  to  Grod, 
is  an  incumbent  duty,  and  tends  to  our  spiritual 
growth,  thereby  increasing  our  love  to  our  fel- 
low-beings, and  preventing  a  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion, which  is  at  variance  with  the  Christian 
virtue,  "  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us/'  We  were  reminded  that, 
as  we  felt  the  necessity  of  assembling  ourselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  communing  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  were  at  times  favored 
with  the  incomes  of  His  holy  love,  that  we 
should  be  concerned  to  have  our  children  par- 
takers with  us  of  this  heavenly  manna. 

We  have  been  affectionately  entreated  to  a 
frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  the 
writings  and  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
fearing  that  these  are  too  much  overlooked  in 
the  abundance  that  flows  from  the  press  in  the 
present  day. 

Mothers  have  been  encouraged  to  dwell  so 
near  the  Fountain  of  Light  and  Life,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  train  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  believing  the  religious  care  of  parents 
is  often  as  bread  cast  on  the  waters,  and 
found  after  many  days. 

The  guarded  education  of  our  children  con- 
tinues to  engage  our  attention,  and  we  have  a 
hope  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  they  will 
no  longer  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  those  who 
are  strangers  to  our  testimonies.  The  Committee 
appointed  last  year  is  continued,  to  pay  attention 
to  the  subject  as  way  may  open. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
Rachel  Hicks,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  query  has  been  made — "  What  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  Society  of  Friends?" 
Has  it  not  been  for  want  of  individual  obedience 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  principle  in 
the  mind — the  compliance  with  which  would  have 
kept  out  the  host  of  wrong  things,  which  may  be 
compared  to  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  when  Israel 
of  old  was  in  bondage?  Has  notour  Israel  been 
visited  with  pestilence,  famine,  and  sore  afflic- 
tions; the  Red  Sea  before,  with  mountains  on 
either  side,  and  there  has  appeared  no  way  of 
escape  ?  Self-esteem,  the  desire  for  riches,  for 
knowledge, 'self  government,  to  be  called  of  men 
Rabbi,  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  the  want  of  chari- 
ty, searching  for  the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye,  and 
neglecting  the  beam  in  thine  own,  framing  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith,  and  looking  outward 
for  that  which  is  only  to  be  spiritually  discerned  ? 

Are  not  these  things  the  cause  of  spiritual 
death  and  darkness,  lukewarmness,  and  in- 
difference to  that  self-denying  path  that  the 
truth  leads  into  ?  An  unwillingness  to  wear  the 
seamless  garment  and  follow  the  leadings  of  that 
spirit  which  would  purify,  qualify,  and  sanctify, 
and  is  it  not  leaving  that  as  a  guide,  the  true 
cause  of  the  decline  ? 

Then  let  us  individually  retire  into  stillness, 
and  inquire  in  the  secret  of  our  own  minds,  and 
endeavor  to  see  how  far  we  have  let  these  things 
have  possession  of  our  own  hearts.  Attend 
closely  to  the  light  within.  Look  not  to  a  brother  or 
sister,  and  say  thou  hast  been  chargeable  for 
these  things;  but  look  to  that  alone  source  that 
will  enable  us  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  repair 
the  waste  places,  and  show  forth  to  the  world 
of  mankind  the  efficacy  of  that  power  on  which 
we  rely.  A  Subscriber. 

Ath  month,  1861. 


THE  RUINS  OP  ROME. 

The  Italian  climate,  moreover,  robs  age  of  its 
reverence,  and  makes  it  look  newer  than  it  is. 
Not  the  Coliseum,  nor  the  tombs  of  the  Appian 
Way,  nor  the  oldest  pillar  in  the  Forum,  nor 
any  other  Roman  ruin,  be  it  as  dilapidated  as  it 
may,  ever  give  the  impression  of  venerable  anti- 
quity which  we  gather,  along  with  the  ivy, 
from  the  gray  walls  of  an  English  abbey 
or  castle.  And  yet  every  brick  or  stone  which 
we  pick  up  among  the  former,  had  fallen  ages 
before  the  foundation  of  the  latter  was  begun. 
This  is  owing  to  the  kindliness  with  which  Nature 
takes  an  English  ruin  to  her  heart,  covering  it 
with  ivy,  as  tenderly  as  Robin  Redbreast  cover- 
ed the  dead  babes  with  forest  leaves.  She  strives 
to  make  it  a  part  of  herself,  gradually  obliterat- 
ing the  handiwork  of  man,  and  supplanting  it 
with  her  own  mosses  and  trailing  verdure,  till 
she  has  won  the  whole  structure  back.  But  in 
Italy,  wherever  man  has  once  hewn  a  stone,  Na- 
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ture  forthwith  relinquishes  her  right  to  it,  and 
never  lavs  her  finger  on  it  again.    Age  after 
finds  it  bare  and  naked,  in  the  barren  sun- 


age 

shine,  and  leaves  it  so. — Hawthorne. 


A  HINT  ABOUT  VERBENAS. 

A  corresponded  at  Montmorenci  Falls,  says  : 
— "  Verbenas  are  the  most  coquettish  of  garden 
flowers.  When  in  the  right  humor  they  will 
strike  roots  into  almost  any  soil  with  genuine 
affection ;  but  many  with  yourself  find  them 
too  often  heartlessly  unreliable.  We  believe  the 
best  way  to  bring  them  to  terms  is  to  layer  a 
few  into  pots  of  rich  soil  in  J une  or  July.  About 
the  first  of  August  ^3ut  them  off  and  cut  down 
the  layered  plants  so  as  to  make  them  send  out 
a  new  young  growth,  which  will  usually  strike 
root  well  and  make  plants  that  will  keep  over 
the  winter  without  much  difficulty." 


PLANTING  FLOWERS  EOR  AUTUMN. 

The  following  advice  respecting  the  planting 
of  flowers,  by  the  Country  Gentleman,  should  be 
acted  upon  by  every  person  who  possesses,  a 
square  yard  of  flower  plot : — 

A  well-managed  flower  garden  will,  at  all  times 
of  the  year  when  out-door  plants  can  bloom, 
present  a  fine  show  of  flowers.    From  the  time 
the  first  snow-drop  or  crocus  shows  itself,  per- 
haps through  a  late  fall  of  snow,  until  the  severe 
frosts  have  performed  their  work,  and  killed  the 
last  lingering  roses,  verbenas,  &c,  there  should 
be  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  in  all  parts  of 
the  garden,  so  that  no  portion  may  appear  unat- 
tractive.   Considerable  pains  must  be  taken, 
and  forethought  exercised,  to  lay  out  and  plant 
the  flower  garden  in  such  a  manner  as  constant- 
ly to  present  a  good  bloom.    The  late  spring 
and  early  summer  will  have  their  bulbous  plants 
and  herbaceous  perennials  ;  the  late  summer  its 
early  sown  annuals,  and  the  autumn  will  have 
its  dahlias,  verbenas,  and  late  sown  annuals. 
This  latter  season,  if  the  garden  be  properly 
managed,  will  not  be  any  less  attractive  than  the 
earlier  months.    Phlox  drummondii,  planted  in 
June  or  July,  will  equal  or  exceed  the  verbena 
beds  of  beauty.    Candytuft,  mignionette,  bal- 
sams, and  many  other  annuals,  from  late  sowings, 
will  keep  up  a  constant  bloom  until  frost.  The 
late  blooming  perennial  phloxes  will  make  a 


spendid  display  in  the  borders.  The  rose  acacia, 
among  shrubs,  will  put  forth  a  second  display  of 
bloom.  The  snowberry,  the  althea,  the  eunony- 
mus,  and  a  few  other  shrubs,  will  assist  in  the 
adornment  of  the  garden  in  autumn.  Roses, 
whether  tender  or  hardy,  will  be  in  their  glory 
through  the  fall  months  of  the  perpetual  bloom- 
ing varieties.  In  milder  latitudes  than  ours  the 
chrysanthemum  will  be  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  the  garden.  Of  bulbous  plants,  the  gladiolus 
in  its  many  varieties,  all  beautiful  and  showy, 
the  tuberose  with  its  tall  spike  of  pure  and  frag- 
rant flowers,  and  the  magnificent  Japan  lily  will 
constitute  the  stock. 


HANGING  BASKETS. 


The  editor  supplies  these  plain  directions  for 
preparing  and  managing  hanging  baskets  of 
flowers,  which  so  many  fail  in : — "  Hanging 
baskets,  when  made  of  open  work,  should  first 
have  a  layer  of  moss,  with  the  green-face  outer- 
most, placed  as  a  lining  all  around  on  the  inside 
of  the  basket,  and  any  light,  porous  soil  filled 
inside,  in  which  to  set  the  plants.  The  only 
peculiar  after-treatment  in  a  room  or  greenhouse 
is  not  to  keep  them  in  any  very  dry,  sunny  place, 
but  yet  in  a  spot  where  they  will  have  all  the 
light  possible.  They  will  generally  require  a 
daily  syringing,  and  about  once  a  week  should 
be  taken  down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  should  be 
entirely  immersed  in  water.  Insects  are  trouble- 
some at  times,  and  soon  disfigure  basket  plants, 
especially  the  minute  red  spider;  these  should  be 
look  after  on  their  first  appearance  and  destroyed 
at  once." 


THE   GRASS  PLAT. 


A  lady  went  into  a  shoe  store  to  get  a  pair  of 
shoes,  ordered  there  some  days  before.  While 
waiting  for  them  to  be  brought  in,  her  eyes  rested 
upon  a  beautiful  grass  plat,  just  visible  through 
the  open  window  of  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
shop,  and  she  said  to  the  woman  waiting  upon 
the  store,  "  Your  yard   looks  very  pretty  ;  it 
makes  one  feel  cool  to  see  it  this  warm  day." 
A  flush  of  pleasure  passed  ever  the  woman's  face 
as  she  replied,  "Just  step  into  the  back  room, 
and  you  can  see  it  better.    I  told  Tom  he  could 
just  dig  it  up  and  rake  it  down  a  bit,  and  put  a 
little  seed  in,  and  it  would  look  so  nice  for  us  all 
summer.  Tom  thought  the  people  in  the  house 
might  give  us  a  hand,  but  I  told  him  they  were 
quiet,  orderly  people,  but  didn't  care  for  flowers, 
nor  anything  like  that,  and  it  would  make  them 
feel  happy  and  cheerylike,  and  teach  them  how 
pretty  the  flowers  and  grass  are;  so  I  planted  it 
all  myself,  and  when  I  see  how  much  the  good 
God  has  done  for  me  in  making  the  seeds  come 
up  so  quick  and  beautiful,  and  in  giving  the 
rain  just  in  the  right  time,  I  think  I  might  well 
have  done  the  little  I  have  for  the  people  up- 
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stairs;  and  then,  Miss,  I  like  to  think  they  can 
all  see  it  and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  myself,  but 
not  quite  so  much  either,  for  them  that  does  the 
work,  knows  the  worth  of  the  flowers  more  than 
them  that  doesn't."  Having  finished  her  story, 
the  honest  hearted  woman  returned  to  her  daily 
task,  little  thinking  of  the  benevolence  of  her 
daily  life  ;  for  one  who  could  plant  seeds  and 
flowers  for  the  refreshing  of  other  eyes,  as  well 
as  her  own,  would  not  be  found  wanting  in  other 
acts  of  kindness.  How  truly  was  that  woman 
using  her  one  talent!  She  had  not  wealth,  nor 
learning,  nor  genius,  none  of  the  apparent  large 
blessings  of  life,  only  good-heartedness,  and  with 
it  alone  she  found  time  to  disseminate  happiness 
in  her  little  circle.  How  many,  who  fancy  they 
would  do  great  good,  if  only  a  great  sphere  of 
usefulness  were  opened  before  them,  might  learn 
a  noble  lesson  from  this  humble  woman. — Sun- 
day School  Times. 


THE  BIED  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

There  was  once  a  little  fountain, 

That  flow'd  away  unseen, 
In  the  bosom  of  a  mountain, 

Where  man  had  never  been  ; 
Yet  on  it  wandered  brightly, 

With  a  pretty  bubbling  sound, 
Whilst  its  waters  sprinkled  lightly 

The  plants  that  grew  around. 

But  one  evening,  at  the  "  gloaming," 

A  swallow,  pert  and  vain, 
From  far  distant  countries  roaming, 

Came  soaring  o'er  the  plain  ; 
And  staying  by  the  mountain, 

To  rest  his  weary  wing, 
To  that  pretty  little  fountain 

He'thus  began  to  sing  : — 

"  Poor,  humble  thing,  and.  lowly. 

Confined  to  one  lone  spot, 
Condemned  to  suffer  slowly, 

Thy  solitary  lot ! 
Oh  !  had  you  seen  the  bowers, 

O'er  which  I've  lately  flown, 
How  poor  you'd  think  the  flowers 

That  blossom  here  alone  ! 

u  For  there  midst  scenes  of  splendor, 

A  fountain's  life  should  run, 
And  all  its  sweetness  render 

Beneath  an  Eastern  sun  ; 
There  should  your  cooling  waters, 

In  fragrance  and  perfume, 
Descend  to  bless  the  daughters 

Of  Oriental  bloom." 

The  little  fountain  listened, 

And,  for  a  moment's  space, 
Perhaps  less  brightly  glistened, 

In  her  lonely  hiding  place  ; 
Perchance  the  swallow's  measure 

A  passing  shadow  threw, 
On  every  simple  pleasure 

Her  humble  spirit  knew. 

And  soon  that  pretty  fountain, 

Once  happy  and  content, 
Perchance  had  scorned  the  mountain, 

Where  all  her  life  was  spent, 


Had  not  a  thirsty  flower, 

Just  caught  her  sparkling  eye, 

Who,  but  for  her  sweet  shower, 
Must  pine  away  and  die. 

Oh  !  then  she  said,  "Pert  stranger, 

I  do  not  envy  thee, 
Though  o'er  those  scenes  a.  ranger, 

Which  I  may  never  see  ; 
Since  in  my  quiet  flowing, 

I've  joys  to  thee  unknown, 
The  bliss,  of  bliss  bestowing,— 

The  sweetest  ever  known  !" 

She  said  and  soft  reclining, 

Upon  her  crystal  bed, 
She  kissed  that  flow'ret  pining, 

And  raised  its  drooping  head. 
The  Swallow  and  his  story, 

Were  soon  forgotten  quite, 
For  his  was  fading  glory, 

And  hers  enduring  light ! 

Charlotte  Young. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CHRISTIAN'S  WARFARE. 

Wherefore  and  for  what  end  is  life  ? 

Is  man  to  serve  the  carnal  sword  ? 
To  enter  in  the  field  of  strife 
Where  all  the  angry  passions  rife 

Would  own  their  victory  of  the  Lord  ! 

Is  this  the  purpose,  this  the  end 

For  which  our  fleeting  life  was  given, 

Honor  through  carnage  to  defend  ? 

Shall  "  blood  for  blood"  the  welkin  rend 
And  meet  the  approving  smile  of  Heaven  ? 

Shall  ma^n,  frail  man,  whose  finite  power 

Is  bounded  by  a  narrow  span, 
Assume,  in  danger's  threatening  hour, 
When  darksome  clouds  portending  lower, 

The  right  to  slay  his  fellow  man  ? 

Are  these  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  ? 

The  peaceful  worshippers  of  God, 
Whose  test  to  free  from  earthly  dross 
Is  oft  through  trial,  suffering,  loss  ? 

Bow  these  submissive  to  the  rod  ? 

0,  no:  the  Christian's  warfare  hath 
An  end  more  glorious  to  attain — 
A  peaceful  way,  a  brighter  path 
Than  that  made  dreary  by  the  wrath 
Nought  earthly  ever  can  restrain. 

Where  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
Are  rightly  in  subjection  brought, 

To  each  its  proper  sphere  assigned 

And  all  harmoniously  combined, 
Peace,  peace  not  in  vain  is  sought. 

When  love  supreme  reigns  in  the  heart, 
Malice  can  find  no  entrance  there ; 

Virtue  performing  then  her  part, 

Unheeding  not  device  of  Art, 

The  mind  a  holy  calm  doth  wear. 

The  Christian  mind  thus  fortified 

Hath  nought  of  earthly  powers  to  fear— 
With  faith  in  G-od,  on  virtue's  side, 
Though  by  affliction  keenly  tried, 
How  calm  and  peaceful  its  career ! 
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The  Christian's  warfare  none  can  know 

Save  those  who  have  their  wills  subdued, 
Whose  every  thought  and  word  below, 
By  Heaven  approved,  aims  to  bestow 
Some  virtuous  act  or  unfeigned  good. 

These  ever,  in  their  proper  sphere, 
The  naked  clothe,  the  hungry  feed, 

The  lone  and  stricken-hearted  cheer  ; 

And  for  the  mourner's  sorrowing  tear, 
Give  solace  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Theirs  to  proclaim  with  truth  and  might 

Oppression's  wrongs,  the  Oppressor's  fall — 
That  Freedom's  cause  is  in  the  right — 
Freedom  itself,  viewed  in  the  light 
Of  truth,  the  inherent  right  of  all. 

The  cause  how  great !  the  work  how  vast ! 

Yet  to  the  faithful  strength  is  given 
To  overcome,  and  gain  at  last, 
When  time's  mutations  shall  have  pass'd, 

A  blest  inheritance  in  Heaven. 
W.  C,  6mo.  4,  1861.  J. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

ICELAND  :  ITS   VOLCANOES,    GEYSERS  AND 
GLACIERS. 
(Continued  from  page  222.) 

It  was  in  the  year  874  (a.d.),  then,  that  the 
history  of  Iceland  commenced.   •  *     *     *  * 

About  half  a  century  after  Ingolf's  settlement 
the  colony  subsisted  under  a  species  of  patri- 
archal rule;  but  about  the  year  928  changes 
ensued,  and  the  island  was  declared  a  republic. 
The  new  arrangements  were  admirable.  Laws 
were  carefully  compiled;  literature  began  to 
nourish ;  maritime  discoveries  (America  in- 
cluded) were  effected,  and  Christianity  was 
established  as  the  religion  of  the  country.  This 
was  the  golden  age  of  Iceland.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  a  golden  age  never  lasts.  In  our  weary 
world  a  lease  of  happiness,  personal  or  political, 
never  runs  long.  In  the  present  case  it  was  out 
in  little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Per- 
haps this  might  be  a  fair  spell  of  national  bliss, 
all  things  considered,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
year  1261,  King  Hacon  of  Norway,  who  had 
frequently  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  island, 
contrived  to  corrupt  a  number  of  its  influential 
people,  and  to  bribe  them  into  a  transfer  of  their 
allegiance.  What  won't  men  do  to  acquire  a 
little  gold  or  a  little  land  ?  *  *  *  Handed  over 
to  Hacon  in  1261,  however,  the  island  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Norwegian  sovereigns 
until  1380,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  and  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  it  has 
ever  since  belonged. 

But  it  is  with  the  physical  curiosities  of  the 
country,  rather  than  with  its  history  or  its  in- 
habitants, that  we  are  now  concerned.  No  sooner 
does  an  inquisitive  traveller  approach  its  shores 
than  he  feels  an  intense  longing  to  visit  its  won- 
derful Geysers.  Landing  at  Reykjavik,  he  finds 
himself  in  one  of  the  funniest  little  capitals  on 


the  face  of  the  globe.  Iceland  must  of  course 
have  a  metropolis.  Why  should  it  not,  we  should 
like  to  know  ?  If  it  cannot  exactly  indulge  in 
a  London,  Paris,  or  a  Yeddo,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  a  small  chief  town  con- 
sisting mainly  of  two  streets — with  a  small 
cathedral,  capable  of  holding  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons — a  small  governor's  palace, 
originally  intended  for  a  prison — a  small  house 
of  Parliament,  of  ample  calibre  for  nearly  thirty 
senators — a  small  hotel,  without  either  signboard 
or  name;  and,  besides  a  few  other  public  edi- 
fices, of  a  small  number  of  private  residences 
which  look  like  warehouses;  and  of  warehouses 
which  look  exceedingly  like  themselves.  Nearly 
all  these  tenements  are  made  of  wood  covered 
with  tar,  so  that  the  capital  of  Iceland  appears  to 
be  in  deep  mourning.  Internally  some  of  them 
are  handsomely  furnished,  and  Madame  Pfeiffer 
discovered  no  less  than  six  square  piano  fortes 
in  the  place,  but  she  maliciously  surmises  that 
Liszt  and  Thalberg  would  never  have  recognized 
their  own  music  when  executed  by  Icelandic 
hands.  Many  of  the  houses  possess  small 
gardens,  where  small  vegetables  are  cultivated ; 
but  the  botany  of  the  island  is  so  wretched,  that 
good  turnips,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  are 
about  the  size  of  an  apple ;  and  the  largest  tree 
in  the  country,  according  to  Mr.  Miles,  was  one 
on  the  governor's  premises,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  feet  in  height.  No  monster  gooseberries  of 
course  are  ever  produced  (or  rapturously  report- 
ed), and  it  has  been  sarcastically  affirmed  that 
the  gardens  are  kept  clean,  simply  because  the 
weeds  won't  trouble  themselves  to  grow.  *  &  * 
Need  we  say  further,  that  the  population  of 
Reykjavik  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  many  a 
British  village — consisting,  as  it  does,  of  about 
six  hundred  native  residents,  but  increased  by 
Danish  traders  and  summer  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  about  twelve  hundred. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  capi- 
tal, let  us  start  for  those  glorious  steam-fountains 
which,  were  they  transferred  to  British  ground, 
would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  the  best 
English  county.  In  Iceland  you  cannot  hire  a 
cab,  coach,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  none  to  be  had.  Nor  can 
you  travel  on  foot,  for  that  would  be  considered 
almost  as  foolish  as  to  proceed  on  all  fours. 
Your  plan  is  to  purchase  horses — some  for  your- 
self, some  for  the  guides,  and  others  for  the 
baggage.  There  being  no  Golden  Lions  or 
Royal  Hotels  in  the  country,  it  is  advisable  to 
carry  a  tent,  and  to  look  after  the  commissariat 
as  narrowly  as  if  you  were  about  to  traverse  the 
Great  Desert.  Milk  may  be  procured;  but  as 
you  may  have  to  proceed  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
without  seeing  a  cottage,  the  best  policy  is  to 
victual  the  expedition  at  the  outset,  though  it 
involves  you  in  the  expense  of  a  complete 
caravan.    The  difficulties  of  travel,  indeed,  are 
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The  country  is  such,  that  neither  Gen- 1  vale  of  which  is  unrivalled  in  Iceland 
eral  Wade  nor  Mr.  Macadam  could  have  tamed  beauty,  lies  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the 


great 


its  rugged  paths  into  easy  turnpike.  In  some 
places  the  road  is  like  the  bed  of  a  Highland 
water-course,  in  others  your  route  might  as  well 
run  through  a  stone  quarry.  Too  frequently, 
the  traveller  picks  his  way  over  a  sheet  of  lava, 
stretching  for  miles,  unrelieved  by  trees  or  vege- 
tables, except  a  few  sickly  bushes,  which  have 
found  a  nest  in  some  hollow  where  the  wind  has 
deposited  a  handful  of  soil.  He  finds  that  this 
lava  is  broken  up  into  sharp  blocks,  or  gashed 
with  fissures  which  are  so  teasing,  that  constant 
attention  is  required  to  prevent  accidents.  Or 
he  may  have  to  cross  swamps  and  marshes, 
where  the  yielding  nature  of  the  ground  is 


for  its 
whole 


scarcely  less  trying  to  the  temper;  and  if  en- 
cumbered with  much  baggage,  the  beasts  of 
burden  need  constant  supervision,  as  well  as 
their  apathetic  guides. 

Approaching  Thingvalla,  on  his  way  to  the 
Geysers,  the  visitor  is  startled  by  arriving  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  A  deep  but  narrow  chasm, 
extending  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile, 
suddenly  yawns  before  him,  as  if  the  ground  had 
been  torn  open  by  an  earthquake.  No  warning 
is  given  him  of  its  vicinity  until  he  finds  him- 
self standing  and  shuddering  upon  the  verge  of 
the  abyss.  This  is  the  famous  ravine  of  x\lman- 
nagia,  which  is  justly  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  in  Iceland.  Its  depth 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  its  width 
may  be  the  same  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  it 
diminishes  to  a  few  fathoms.  How  to  cross  it  is 
the  question  for  the  traveller.  Told  he  must  j  space  of 
descend  to  the  bottom,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
contrive  to  reach  the  opposing  bank,  he  shakes 
his  head,  and  thinks  it  a  feat  for  a  goat,  but  not 
for  a  man.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  however 
Dismount,  and  you  will  find  a  sort  of  natural 
staircase,  which  conducts  you  giddily  to  the  bed 
of  the  rift. 

"  Colossal  blocks  of  stone,  threatening  the  un- 
happy wanderer  with  death  and  destruction, 
hang  loosely,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  of 
broken  columns,  from  the  lofty  walls  of  lava 
which  encircle  the  whole  long  ravine  in  the 
form  of  a  gallery.  Speechless,  and  in  anxious 
suspense,  we  descend  a  part  of  this  chasm,  hard- 
ly daring  to  look  up,  much  less  to  give  utterance 
to  a  single  sound,  lest  the  vibration  should  bring 


country.  This  is  the  plain  where  the  Althing 
or  General  Parliament  held  its  annual  sittings 
for  nearly  nine  centuries.  Here  national  affairs 
were  discussed,  public  justice  was  administered, 
strangers  met  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  friend- 
ships were  formed,  marriages  were  contracted, 
quarrels  were  settled  or  originated,  females  con- 
victed of  child-murder  were  drowned  in  a  neigh- 
boring pool,  and  culprits  sentenced  to  be  de- 
capitated lost  their  heads  on  a  little  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  river.  But  in  1800  the  Althing 
was  abolished,  or  rather  transferred  to  Reykjavik, 
and  now  this  venerated  seat  of  law  consists  of 
"  a  mere  farm,  and  contains  two  huts  and  a  very 
small  church." 

Two  or  three  days  are  occupied  in  your  jaunt 
to  the  Geysers.  The  scenery  is  singularly 
diversified,  for  there  are  charming  meadows,  and 
pleasant  shrubberies,  and  beautiful  lakes  on  the 
route,  as  well  as  frightful  fissures  and  rugged 
tracts  of  lava. 

At  last,  turning  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  you 
observe  bi<r  clouds  of  steam  curling  into  the  air 


down  one  of  these  avalanches  of  stone,  to  the 
terrific  force  of  which  the  rocky  fragments  scat- 
tered around  bear  ample  testimony.  The  dis- 
tinctness with  which  echo  repeats  the  softest 
sound  and  the  lightest  footfall,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. The  appearance  presented  by  the  horses, 
which  are  allowed  to  come  down  the  ravine  after 
their  masters  have  descended,  is  most  peculiar. 
One  could  fancy  they  were  clinging  to  the  wall 
of  rock." 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Thingvalla,  the 


at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles;  and  if  your 
pulse  breaks  into  a  transient  gallop,  how  can  you 
help  it  when  told  that  you  are  now  within  sight 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world  ? 
Scampering  across  bog  and  stream,  you  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  find  yourself  amongst  a  colony  of 
boiling  springs  and  vapor  fountains.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  these  are  collected  within  a 
little  more  than  fifty  acres.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  chieftain  of  the 
group.  Upon  a  mound  seven  feet  in  height 
there  rests  a  basin  which  at  first  appears  to  be 
tolerably  circular,  its  diameter  being  fifty-six 
feet  in  one  direction,  and  forty  six  in  another. 
The  interior,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  is 
smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  moment  of  your 
approach  may  be  partially  filled  with  water  in  a 
highly  heated  condition.  Through  the  clear 
crystalline  fluid  a  funnel  in  the  centre  of  this 
gigantic  saucer  may  be  perceived.  Its  breadth 
at  the  top  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  sixteen  feet,  but  as  it  descends  it  nar- 
rows its  bore,  and  when  sounded — your  time  for 
this  ticklish  operation  being  just  after  an  ex- 
plosion— the  pipe  may  be  traced  to  a  depth  of 
sixty-three  feet. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  wait  some 
time  before  the  Gusher  or  Rager — that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Geyser — will  do  you  the 
honor  to  play.  His  movements  are  very  fitful, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  hours  frequently  pass,  nay, 
as  many  as  three  days  have  been  known  to  ex- 
pire, without  any  heartv  and  emphatic  eruption. 
Upon  the  curious  traveller  this  interval  of  sus- 
pense has  quite  an  exciting  effect.  When  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  lay  down  for  the  night  he 
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could  not  sleep  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
at  a  time,  his  anxiety  compelling  him  to  raise 
his  head  repeatedly  to  listen,  and  when  the  joy- 
ful notice  was  given,  up  he  started  with  a  shout, 
and  bounded  across  the  space  which  separated 
him  from  the  Geyser.  And  what  a  spectacle  it  is 
when  the  explosion  does  commence  !  With  a  roar 
and  a  rush  which  are  deafening — the  earth 
trembling  beneath  you  as  if  it  were  about  to 
open  and  give  birth  to  some  strange  monster — 
the  boiling  water  is  driven  aloft  in  a  huge 
column,  which  breaks  into  different  ramifica- 
tions, and  then  drooping  as  its  impetus  is  lost, 
each  separate  jet  falls  back  in  graceful  curves  to 
the  ground.  At  the  lower  part,  the  ascending 
stream  may  appear  to  some  eyes  to  be  blue  or 
green,  but  at  the  summit  it  is  torn  into  the 
finest,  snowiest  spray.  Volumes  of  steam  accom- 
pany the  discharge,  and  roll  away  in  great  clouds, 
which  add  to  the  sombreness  and  majesty  of  the 
scene.  After  raging  thus  grandly  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Geyser  relaxes  his  fury,  and  then 
ceases  to  eject  either  water  or  vapor.  The  fluid 
in  the  basin  rushes  down  the  well  in  the  centre, 
and  slowly  but  surely  this  magnificent  hydraulic 
machine  begins  to  prepare  for  another  eruption. 
Very  different  heights  have  been  assigned  to  the 
jets.  Olafson  and  Paulson,  for  example,  esti- 
mated them  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
Lieutenant  Ohlsen  took  the  measure  of  one  by 
the  quadrant,  and  found  it  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet;  whilst  Henderson  saw  some  which 
he  computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  but 
other  travellers  have  cut  them  down  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  at  the  utmost,  and  Forbes  averages 
them  at  seventy  or  eighty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INTERCOURSE  WITH  SUPERIOR  PERSONS. 

It  is  the  great  event  of  life  to  find,  and  know, 
and  love  a  superior  person ;  to  find  a  character 
that  prefigures  heaven  and  the  saints  on  earth. 
Such  a  one  is  left  alone,  as  the  gods  are.  In  all 
the  superior  persons  I  have  met,  I  notice  direct- 
ness, simplicity,  truth  spoken  more  truly,  as  if 
everything  like  obstruction  and  malformation 
had  been  trained  away.  What  have  they  to 
conceal  ?  what  have  they  to  exhibit  ?  Between 
simple  and  noble  persons  there  is  always  a  per- 
fect understanding.  They  recognize  at  sight, 
and  meet  on  a  better  ground  than  the  talents  or 
skill  they  chance  to  possess,  namely,  on  their 
sincerity. — Emerson. 


Those  Christians  who  are  most  strenuous  in 
things  of  little  importance,  are  like  the  Pharisees 
of  old,  most  likely  to  fail  in  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law.  It  is  those  who  are  yielding  in 
non-essentials  who  are  most  apt  to  be  stable  in 
fundamentals.  The  willow  will  bend  to  the 
blast,  yet  keep  its  root  in  the  ground,  while  the 


sturdy  pine,  proudly  opposing  its  unbending 
trunk  to  the  storm,  fails  often  at  the  root. — 
Bishop  Griswold. 

ITEMS. 

The  Suez  Canal. — While  war  is  raging  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  once  more  imminent  in  Austria 
and  in  Turkey,  that  great  enterprise  of  peace  and 
commerce — the  reopening  of  the  ancient  communica- 
tion between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean — 
is  pressing  rapidly  forward.  M.  Lesseps,  its  projector, 
is  no  longer  a  visionary,  but  a  practical  benefactor. 
Prof.  Baruffi  of  Turin,  one  of  the  first  geographers  of 
Europe,  reports  to  a  friend  in  this  city  a  recent  inter- 
view with  M.  Lesseps  and  his  co-laborer,  M.  Mongel- 
Bey,  the  chief-engineer  of  the  work.  Prof.  BarufiTs 
letter  appears  in  The  World,  and  the  following  are 
its  most  important  items  : 

"  M.  Mongel,  whose  long  residence  in  Egypt  has 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  there,  has  been  very- 
successful  in  all  his  arrangements  for  the  supply  and 
the  organization  of  laborers,  as  well  as  for  advancing 
the  enterprise.  He  has  constructed  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Port  Said  upon  which  they  dis- 
charge with  ease  and  rapidity  the  immense  ma- 
terial excavated,  which  is  afterwards  carried  into 
the  interior  through  railroads  expressly  built  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Hundreds  of  ships  within  the  last  fifteen  months 
have  successfully  entered  into  the  Port  Said,  and  all 
doubts  as  to  the  security  of  the  entrance  of  the  new 
Bosphorus  are  removed.  Eight  thousand  Egyptian 
laborers  are  engaged  in  the  excavation  of  that  part 
of  the  Isthmus  known  under  the  name  of  Seuil-d'el- 
Guist,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise ;  but 
which,  however,  they  hope  to  complete  during  the 
next  three  months.  When  the  channel  through  that 
hill  of  argillaceous  sand  will  be  opened,  they  will 
have  reached  the  Lake  of  Tismah  in  the  middle  of 
the  Isthmus,  from  whence  to  Suez  there  will  be  no 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  work.'7 

This  fact  relieves  one  great  point  of  apprehension 
touching  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  A  safe 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  secures  the  whole.  Prof. 
Baruffi  says  further  : 

"  M.  Lesseps  tells  me  that  in  a  year  the  marriage  of 
the  two  seas  will  be  probably  accomplished,  and 
thatby  that  time  the  coasting  trade  may  begin.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  will  restore  to  the  Isthmus  its 
former  fertility  ;  and  those  waters  will  be  carried 
through  a  canal  to  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Isthmus.  On  the  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Tismah  a  city 
will  arise,  which,  in  some  future  time,  will  take  the 
place,  commercially  and  politically,  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Byzantium. 

'•  Civilization  will  soon  avail  itself  of  the  immense 
advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  the  close 
approximation  of  the  east  and  the  west.  The  long 
and  dangerous  navigation  round  Africa  will  thus 
soon  be  superseded,  and  Africa  herself,  that  vast,  and 
perhaps  the  richest,  portion  of  the  globe,  wrill  be- 
come more  known  and  more  profitable  to  mankind. 
As  for  Italy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that,  as 
soon  as  Naples  will  be  united  by  railroad  to  the  an- 
cient port  of  Brindis,  we  shall  be  able  to  go  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  Red  Sea  in  less  than  five  days, 
Brindis  being  distant  from  Alexandria  only  two  days 
and  a  half." 

The  district  to  be  refertillized  by  the  Nile  was  pro- 
bably the  ancient  Goshen,  the  home  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  and  the  point  of  their  departure  for  their 
grand  march  by  way  of  the  sea. — Independent. 
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Curious  Relics. — At  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
London,  is  an  exhibition  of  a  curious  character,  con- 
taining priestly  vestments  in  crimson  silks  and  green 
velvets,  richly  embroidered  and  worked,  representing 
scenes  from  the  Bible,  and  as  old  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  old  books,  with  embroidered  covers,  bearing 
the  owners'  names,  among  them  some  which  were 
the  property  of  Edward  VI.,  Charles  I.,  Francis  I.  of 
France,  the  famous  Diana  Poictiers,  and  Henry  III, 

How  Corals  Work. — Prof.  Agassiz,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture, thus  described  the  manner  in  which  corals  mul- 
tiply and  grow : — 

It  is  not  unlike  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
trees  from  buds  and  seeds.  The  corals  lay  eggs, 
which  hatch,  and  the  young  swim  about  like  shoals 
of  herring,  until  they  find  a  place  suitable  for  them, 
where  they  alight,  fasten  themselves,  and  commence 
to  multiply  and  build. 

At  Foo  Chow,  China,  there  is  a  bridge  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  spanning  the  river  between  the  foreign 
and  native  settlements.  It  is  built  entirely  of  gra- 
nite, rests  on  130  arches,  and  is  about  800  years  old. 

India  Cotton. — I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  Indian 
government  is  moving  in  this  cotton  crisis.  They 
have  given  directions  that  the  wretched  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  cotton  districts  be  at  once  repaired,  and 
they  are  ready  by  their  officers  to  co-operate  in  dif- 
fusing intelligence  among  the  ryots  as  to  any  de- 
mands that  may  arise  for  cotton.  India  is  unques- 
tionably moving.  Bombay  has  already  exported 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  bales  this  year  compared 
with  last — 231,729  bales  since  the  1st  January  of  this 
year,  against  100,098  bales  in  1859:  and  if  there 
should  come  a  crisis,  it  is  probable  that  its  resources 
might  furnish  from  a  third  to  nearly  a  half  of  the 
amount  supplied  by  the  American  exporters  of  this 
year.  It  will  be  satisfactory  also  to  the  British  cotton 
interest  to  know  that  prices  are  firmer  here  for  im- 
ports, so  that  the  cotton  trade  with  India  is  likely 
soon  to  be  much  more  remunerative  than  of  late  it 
has  been.  I  may  add  as  a  fact,  in  which  Glasgow 
houses  will  be  interested,  that  it  is  the  Scottish 
houses  of  Bombay  which  this  year  occupy  by  far  the 

most  prominent  place  in  the  export  cotton  trade  

Correspondent  of  The  Glasgow  Guardian. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
very  dull,  the  demand  for  export  and  home  use  is 
limited,  and  prices  nominall}'-  unchanged.  Small 
sales  of  superfine  are  making  mostly  to  supply  the 
trade  at  $5  25  for  common  mixed  and  good  ;  $5  75 
a  $6  00  for  family,  and  $6  25  a  7  for  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  not  inquired  for.  We 
quote  the  former  at  $3  50,  and  the  latter  at  $2  87J 
per  barrel,  dull. 

Grain. — There  is  more  Wheat  offering,  but  the 
market  is  dull  and  prices  are  a  shade  lower  than 
last  quoted.  Some  small  sales  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania red  at  $1  22  a  1  25  in  store  white  at  $1  30  a 
1  40  and  dull.  Rye  64  cents.  Corn,  is  unsettled 
and  lower — sales  of  prime  Pennsylvania  yellow  at 
51  cts.,  afloat.  Southern  sales  are  at  the  same  fig- 
ures. The  receipts  of  Oats  are  light  and  the  market 
steady  at  30  a  31c.  for  Delaware  and  Penna. 


J have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Blck,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.    Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 


Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $  1 .50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Ve st- 
ings. Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  5th  mo.  6th— 6t  702  Arch  St. 


NOTICE.— Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE     Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  Frerch  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  C«ps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


"\TOTI0E  TO  FRIENDS.—  In  consequence  of  the 
J_\  frequent  and  continual  calls  on  us,  by  Friends,  to 
supply  them  with  Plain  Hats,  there  being  now  no 
Friend  in  the  trade  that  we  know  of — we  have  con- 
cluded to  resume  this  branch  of  the  business. 

We  propose  keeping  a  stock  on  hand,  and  to  have 
them  made  to  order  for  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Having  hud  considerable  experience  in  this  par-r 
ticular,  we  respectfully  solicit  the  custom  of  Friends, 
and  will  sp»re  no  pains  to  suit  and  please  them. 

Our  Store  is  in  Third  Street,  below  Arch,  No.  41, 
East  side. 

H^g^Orders  will  also  be  taken  at  621  Market  Street. 
North  side,  up  stair3. 

S MEDLEY  BROS. 

3  mo.  23 — 3  mos. 


Memhew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  |  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  242.) 

This  was  a  day  of  close  trial ;  for  I  was  brought 
to  the  test,  whether  I  would  keep  my  convenant 
that  I  had  made  with  the  Lord,  in  the  days  of 
my  deep  distress  ;  which  was,  that  if  he  would 
but  set  me  clear  of  the  enemy,  command  what  he 
pleased,  I  would  obey,  let  it  be  what  it  would. 
Frequently  in  assembling  with  the  Lord's  people, 
(and  ah  !  it  was  a  favor  to  me  that  I  was  amongst 
a  living  people  !)  our  meetings  were  often  favor- 
ed with  lively  testimonies.  On  such  occasions, 
scripture  sentences  would  impress  my  mind  with 
some  degree  of  life  and  power;  and  according  to 
my  infant  state  and  inexperience,  I  felt  some 
concern  of  mind  to  declare  it  to  the  audience, 
though  the  evidence  was  not  so  full  and  clear  as 
my  diffident  mind  requested,  and  really  needed ; 
for  I  was  desirous  that  I  might  be  preserved  from 
saying,  "  the  Lord  saith,  albeit,  when  he  had 
not  spoken." 

Now  this  caused  a  strong  conflict,  a  trying  of 
the  fleece  wet  and  dry  ;  my  natural  timidity, 
closely  adhering  to  a  corresponding  care  not  to 
cast  untimely  fruit,  which  soon  comes  to  decay. 
This  made  me  very  wary  and  cautious,  as  I 
believed  many  had  taken  the  preparation  for 
this  office  to  be  the  commission,  and  so  have 
been  dwarfs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  covenant 
that  I  had  made  with  the  Lord,  in  the  days  of 
my  sore  bondage  and  deep  captivity,  and  my 
now  not  answering  his  requirings,  made  this  a 


time  of  deep  wading  for  me.  In  meetings,  mat- 
ter would  arise  and  spread  in  my  mind  towards 
the  people,  and  yet  I  felt  not  the  command. 
Oh  !  if  any  should  be  thus  tried,  if  they  are  re- 
signed, and  have  minds  devoted;  to  such  I 
would  say  :  "  Fear  not,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  not  doubt  respecting  the  Lord's 
will." 

I  was  about  nine  months  under  this  trying 
dispensation.  Ah !  this  wore  down  the  bodily 
strength  ;  my  knees  were  weak  through  fasting  • 
my  flesh  failed,  though  not  with  refraining  from 
food;  my  face  was  often  foul  and  sorrowful, 
through  much  weeping ;  and  on  my  eye-lids  sat 
the  shadow  of  death,  through  these  winnowing, 
sifting  seasons.  And  yet  through  all  I  had  a 
little  hope,  which  as  an  anchor  stayed  my  soul, 
and  raised  a  holy  belief  that  He  who  was  my 
confidence,  would,  in  his  own  time,  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  and  give  an  undoubted 
evidence,  with  unsullied  clearness,  that  it  was 
his  will  that  the  candle  he  had  lighted  should 
be  set  on  the  candlestick,  to  give  light  to  those 
around  ;  and  thanks  be  to  his  ever  worthy  name, 
for  He  fulfilled  it;  so  that  when  the  right  time 
came,  in  which  I  was  to  open  my  mouth  in 
public,  I  had  no  doubt,  of  its  being  his  mind  and 
will :  yet  through  fear  I  reasoned  it  away,  but 
was  not  severely  chastened  for  it,  as  my  heart 
was  steadily  purposed  to  serve  Him  ;  the  will  to 
do  good  was  present,  but  in  the  performance  I 
felt  weak  ;  so  the  Lord  forgave  me,  and  my  mind 
enjoyed  good  till  next  meeting-day.  I  then,  in 
great  fear,  went  to  our  little  meeting  at  Grey- 
southen.  A  few  words  presented  lively,  and  I 
well  remember  the  subject ;  the  purport  of  them 
was,  th  it  if  we  were  but  more  inward  in  meet- 
ings, they  would  be  more  favored  than  we  often 
found  them  to  be.  And  is  not  this  a  truth  at 
the  present  day  ? 

My  being  thus  cautiously  led  in  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  helpful  to  me  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  life,  as  to  the  ministry ;  in 
watching  against  false  views  and  representa- 
tions, or  taking  the  imaginary  part  for  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  Oh  !  the  peace  that  I 
felt  that  night,  after  that  short  testimony.  It 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  have  been  dis- 
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solved,  and  to  have  been  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better. 

And  now  I  had  great  peace  of  mind,  so  that 
instead  of  my  heart  being  a  place  for  dragons, 
for  owls,  and  for  screech  owls ;  for  cormorants, 
and  for  bitterns ;  there  began  to  be  a  melody  in 
my  heart,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  whose  countenance  is  comely  ;  and  the 
myrtle,  box,  and  pine  spring  up  in  that  heart 
that  had  been  a  breeding-place  for  nettles.  This 
is  the  change  that  is  wrought  in  man  by  being 
born  again  of  the  incorruptible  seed  and  word 
of  God.  This  was  the  change  that  was  wrought 
in  me. 

I  had  now  frequently  to  speak  in  meetings, 
and  had  satisfaction  in  so  doing;  and  Friends 
did  not  discountenance  me  in  my  little  child- 
like movings  ;  but  approved,  though  with  a 
godly  care.  And,  through  abundant  mercy,  I 
moved  in  my  gift  in  simplicity,  and  did  not 
choose  for  myself,  nor  sought  for  openings,  nor 
dressed  my  matter  according  to  the  creaturely 
will ;  neither  dared  I  to  restrain  openings,  all 
which  is  unsavory.  The  Lord  taught  me  to 
let  it  go  just  as  it  came,  though  with  blushing 
I  may  acknowledge  I  lay  very  near  a  right  hand 
error,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  Great  was  my  care 
and  fear  in  joining  with  first  prospects,  although 
often  they  might  be  such  that  I  might  conclude  : 
"  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  me ;" 
yet  they  have  passed  by,  and  a  query  has  arisen  : 
u  Are  all  thy  children  heie  ?"  A  proper  query 
this,  for  those  who  labor  for  the  good  of  others 
ought  to  have  an  especial  care  over  their  own 
household. 

It  often  happens  that  the  anointing  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  lesser  appearance  ;  a  single,  seem- 
ingly a  poor  sentence,  scarcely  worth  ranking  with 
sublime  unfoldings  high  in  stature,  nor  produced 
till  the  last ;  all  the  rest  passing  by  :  "  Send  and 
fetch  him,  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  become." 
Oh,  then  the  holy  command  goes  forth  !  "  Arise, 
anoint  him,  for  this  is  he and  at  some  of  these 
seasons  the  horn  has  been  filled  with  oil.  But 
this  care,  though  laudable,  yet  prevailed  often, 
so  as  to  keep  lively  openings,  till  the  tide  of 
good  was  receding  to  the  fountain  or  source 
whence  it  sprung ;  and  so  the  testimony  was  not 
so  demonstrative  and  explicit  as  otherwise  it 
might  have  been;  producing  a  half-strangled 
though  living  offering.  Read,  you  that  can  un- 
derstand, and  escape  this  rock  on  the  right  hand ; 
for  by  this  conduct  I  often  broke  our  ranks  in 
the  ministry  ;  mine  that  should  have  gone  first, 
was  last.  Little  vessels  floating  sooner  than  those 
of  deep  service  and  heavy  burdens,  by  getting 
out  of  their  way,  make  their  passage  easier  and 
safe.  If  any  were  forwarder  than  myself,  then 
they  opened  the  door,  and  I,  through  an  unavail- 
ing trying  of  the  opening  would  close,  and  be 
excused  from  meddling. 

And  I  had  a  great  love  and  care  for  the  blessed 


cause,  that  it  might  not  suffer  through  weak  ad- 
vocates espousing  it,  so  I  always  thought  lowly 
of  myself,  and  thus  I  became  the  author  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  and  the  people  were  not  so 
edified,  nor  I  so  comforted,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  conflict  I  had  undergone. 
Now  I  believe  this  had  some  foundation  in  want- 
ing to  have  a  form  of  sound  words  that  none 
could  condemn,  for  though  I  did  not  seek  open- 
ings, or  dress  them  as  I  pleased,  yet  all  must 
ha^e  a  mode  of  expression  suiting  the  matter, 
and  to  convey  to  the  audience  their  sentiments 
on  religious  things.  On  this  ground  I  wished  to 
have  the  little  matter  set  in  order,  for  I  feared 
being  taken  to  task  for  misquoting  or  misapply- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  I  was  led  clearly 
to  discover  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  must  rise 
when  but  perhaps  a  word  is  given  them,  and 
minister  according  to  the  ability  with  which  they 
are  favored,  not  at  all  fearing  man,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils,  but  serve  and  fear  the  Lord 
alone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPIRITUAL  PRESENCE. 

We  know  not* the  laws  of  the  spiritual  life; 
but  if,  even  while  here  on  earth,  and  while  it  is 
confined  to  the  body,  the  mind  has,  through  its 
material  organs,  a  kind  of  universal  presence, 
and  its  thought  outstrips  the  sunbeam,  can  we 
suppose  that  they  who  have  advanced  before  us 
are  more  restricted  in  knowledge,  and  that  eclipse 
falls  on  all  that  they  leave  behind  ?  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  world  lies  open  to  their  view. 
With  enlarged  powers,  with  higher  faculties, 
while  all  seems  darkness  to  us,  all  to  their  purer 
vision  may  be  light  around  us.  And  I  would 
fain  think  that  there  are  blessed  thoughts  com- 
ing unawares,  and  holy  impulses,  and  better  pur- 
poses, which  visit"  the  soul  in  its  struggles,  from 
the  helping  love  of  the  departed.  Sure  I  am 
that  our  danger  is  not  from  too  great  faith  in 
the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world.  That  world, 
where  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  teaching  of  reason, 
that  it  is  all  around  us  ?  God  grant  that  we  may 
feel  the  moral  power  of  this  idea  of  spiritual 
presence  !  —  Peabody's  Christian  Bays  and 
Thoughts. 


DRINKING  AND  HEAD  PROTECTION   IN  WARM 
WEATHER. 

"  Take  the  twig  of  a  birch,  elm  or  other  tree 
having  a  pleasant  taste,  and  cut  it  into  several 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  in  length  each.  Keep 
one  of  these  in  the  mouth  while  travelling  or 
working  in  the  sun,  for  about  an  hour,  throw  it 
away  and  supply  its  place  with  another,  and  thus 
continue  during  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day. 
By  following  this  advice,  a  person  will  feel  no 
more  desire  to  drink  in  warm  than  cool  weather/'  i 
— Scientific  American. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  BIRTH-RIGHT  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 

When  Jesus  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God I  believe  this  expres- 
sion may  be  applied  to  all  who  should  humble 
themselves,  and  come  into  the  meek,  docile  state 
of  a  little  child.  And  he  gave  this  plain,  but 
comprehensive  reason,  because  "  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Now,  I  believe  that  every  subject  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Else  why  did  Jesus  say,  "Suffer"  such  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me  ?  And  why  did  he  give  the 
charge  "  and  forbid  them  not,"  hinder  them  not 
from  coming  unto  me  ?  Why,  also,  did  he  give 
practical  demonstration  of  his  love  to  little  chil- 
dren.— humble,  teachable  minds, — by  taking 
those  little  ones  in  his  arms  and  blessing  them  ? 

Jesus  did  not  say,  in  regard  to  those  infants, 
of  such  will  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
church  of  Christ  composed,  for  he  spake  in  the 
present  tense.  He  did  not  call  for  their  god- 
fathers or  godmothers,  nor  inquire  whether  they 
had  been  devoted  in  baptism  to  be  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  He  did  not  ask  whether 
their  sponsors  had  solemnly  pledged,  in  the  name 
of  the  child,  that  they  would  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  with  all  the  sinful  lusts  of*  the 
flesh  ;  and  that  they  should  keep  all  God's  holy 
commandments  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  No! 
he  took  them  as  they  were,  and  as  all  little  chil- 
dren come  into  the  world,  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
nocence, meekness  and  docility, — as  they  were 
made  by  a  pure  and  benevolent  Creator. 

In  the  figurative  or  metaphorical  application 
of  the  principle  of  approbation  thus  manifested 
by  Jesus,  in  the  case  of  "  little  children,"  there 
is  a  perfect  consistency  and  harmony  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  new  birth,  or  birth  of  the  Divine  life 
in  man.  Thus  he  says  to  the  unconverted  souls: 
"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Again,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein."  Other  references  were 
made  by  Jesus  to  the  state  of  a  little  child,  as 
essential  for  the  members  of  his  church  to  be 
like. 

Hence  I  consider  it  a  fair  conclusion,  de- 
ducible  from  the  premises,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ,  that  little  children  come  into  the 
world  in  a  state  of  purity  of  soul,  free  from  all 
taint  or  effect  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  every  intermediate  parent 
through  all  the  successive  generations  of  men. 

As  therefore  no  taint  of  original  sin,  and  no 
"total"  or  even  partial  "  depravity"  can  attach 
to  the  soul  of  a  pure,  innocent  infant,  coming 
into  the  world  created  by  a  pure  and  holy  God, 


so  little  children  must  be  considered  in  that 
state,  as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  real 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  They  need  no 
sprinkling  or  baptizing  with  elementary  water  to 
wash  away  a  guilt  or  corruption  of  which  they 
are  already  free  and  uncontaminated.  From  all 
which,  it  appears  clear  to  my  mind,  that  the 
Society  of  Friends,  through  the  illuminating  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  regarded  little 
children  as  members  of  the  body  or  church  of 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  properly 
members  of  the  meetings  to  which  the  parents 
belonged,  that  is,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  adopting  this  principle,  there  appears  to  be 
several  important  considerations  connected  with 
it.  The  Church  of  England,  so  called,  had  a 
form  and  ceremony  of  initiating  infants  into 
their  community,  by  means  of  the  priest's  dip- 
ping the  child  in  water,  or  sprinkling  a  little 
water  in  its  face,  and  crossing  its  forehead  and 
repeating  a  ceremony  of  words. 

Other  societies  had  some  other  forms  of  ad- 
mitting members,  but  generally  it  was  an  office 
assigned  to  the  priests ;  and  had  become  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  their  imposition  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  Friends  coming  to  see,  in  the 
light  of  Divine  truth,  the  inconsistency  of  these 
customs  and  opinions,  and  their  entire  opposi- 
tion to  the  nature  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
dispensation,  could  not  conform  thereunto  for 
conscience'  sake.  They  Saw,  as  before  stated, 
that  infants  were  in  a  state  of  purity  which 
needed  not  the  ceremony  of  baptism  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  authority  of  a  priest,  to  make  them 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  of  whose  church 
they  already  were  ;  and  their  thus  declining  to 
have  their  infants  baptized,  was  their  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  on  this  subject.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  a  firm  and  decided  testimony 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  craft  and  domination  of  the  priests  over 
the  minds  and  property  of  the  people. 

But  Friends  did  not  stop  with  a  negative  tes- 
timony against  the  impositions  and  usurpations 
of  priestcraft,  in  relation  to  infants;  they  saw  a 
practical  duty  assigned  to  parents,  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  care  of  society  in  the  next,  on  the 
subjects  connected  with  a  guarded  care  and  re- 
ligious concern  to  preserve  the  purity  of  infant 
innocence.  Hence,  in  the  education  of  their 
children  they  were  led  into  great  watchfulness 
and  circumspection.  The  principles  of  the  right 
education  of  children,  were  found  to  be  the 
emanations  of  Divine  truth ;  and  as  Friends 
waited  for  and  sought  the  wisdom  that  cometh 
from  above,  they  were  favored  to  see  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  them  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  through  Divine 
assistance  they  were  enabled  to  discbarge  this 
important  duty  to  the  benefit  and  preservation 
of  the  rising  youth.    To  illustrate  the  principles 
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of  a  practical,  religious  education,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  added — 

ON  EDUCATION. 

In  the  account  of  man,  as  represented  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said,  "  Out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food." 
It  is  afterward  said,  "  The  man  was  put  into  the 
garden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 

The  "  garden"  and  the  "  ground,"  are  evi- 
dently the  heart  of  man,  if  the  allegory  is  right- 
ly and  instructively  understood  ;  and  these  trees 
that  God  made  to  grow  are  the  developments  of 
the  seeds  planted  in  the  garden  by  God  himself.  In 
dressing  this  garden,  and  keeping  it  clean  and 
in  order,  Jesus  said,  "  Every  plant  which  my 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be 
rooted  up." 

Again  in  the  parable  of  the  field,  "  Didst  not 
thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  Whence  then 
hath  it  tares?"  The  answer  was,  "  An  enemy 
hath  done  this,  while  men  slept."  And  again  : 
u  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nei- 
ther can  a  corrupt  or  evil  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit." 

In  these  references  we  may  trace  the  subject 
of  education  or  the  training  up  of  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go. 

They  are  all  at  first  in  a  state  of  innocence. 
It  is  the  spring-time  of  life.  In  the  garden  of 
every  heart,  God  sows  good  seed  that  springs  up 
like  plants  of  his  own  right  hand  planting,  all 
good.  These  he  makes  to  grow,  and  they  are 
pleasant  to  the  sight ;  amiable,  lovely,  beautiful 
to  behold,  and  good  for  food  to  the  immortal 
mind. 

But  among  the  developments  of  infant  inno- 
cence, we  find,  also,  animal  passions  and  pro- 
pensities. These  are  the  subjects  of  watchful 
care  in  parents  and  care-takers  of  little  children. 
And  this  care  is  represented  by  dressing  and 
keeping  the  garden  in  such  order  that  the  seeds  of 
goodness,  or  every  amiable  quality  springing  up 
as  plants  of  the  heavenly  Father's  right  hand 
planting,  may  not  be  hindered  in  their  growth 
and  good  fruit,  by  any  thing  comparable  to  tares 
among  the  pure  wheat,  or  weeds  in  the  garden 
of  the  heart,  or  briers  and  thorns  in  the  field. 

Men  may  be  said  to  be  asleep  when  they  are 
unwatchful.  If  parents  do  not  maintain  a  steady, 
watchful  care  over  the  innocent,  infant  mind, 
its  animal  passions  and  natural  propensities  may 
spring  up  and  grow  strong,  unchecked,  unre- 
strained. But  the  watchful  parent  who  is  care- 
ful to  dress  the  garden,  the  nursery,  and  to  keep  it 
innocent,  pure,  lovely  and  in  right  order,  is  fur- 
nished with  wisdom,  prudence,  and  discretion  to 
know  how  to  discipline,  restrain,  regulate,  and 
"keep  in  right  order  all  the  passions  and  inclina- 
tions of  animal  nature,  that  would  be  likely  to 
obstruct  the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  the  plants 


of  the  heavenly  Father's  right  hand  planting. 
And  thus  parental  duty,  honestly  performed, 
brings  the  infant  mind,  the  innocent  little  chil- 
dren, to  Christ  the  principle  of  light  and  truth 
within  them;  and  Heaven  blesses  the  labor,  the 
care,  the  discipline,  the  watchfulness,  and  the 
prayers  of  such  godly  parents,  as  well  as  the 
little  children  thus  nurtured  and  brought  to  Him. 
— Journal  of  John  Gomly. 


ASSOCIATION 
IN  ITS 

COMMERCIAL,  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS. 
BY  WM.  BENNETT. 
(Concluded  from  page  246.) 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Sympathy  as  be- 
longing to  another  kingdom  and  another  law. 
Although  in  the  hour  of  need  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  one  may  seem  to  be  all-sufficient,  and  to 
fill  the  soul  to  overflowing,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  power  and  strength  of  numbers  in 
this  respect.  But  how  utterly  is  the  nature  of 
sympathy  removed  from  all  our  arrangements, 
and  from  under  the  control  of  any  known  physi- 
cal or  intellectual  law  !  It  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  it  levels  all  conventional  distinctions.  It 
j  knows  nothing  of  rank  or  wealth,  or  mental  en- 
dowment. It  is  found,  in  fact,  to  a  larger  ex- 
tenjt,  and  more  practically,  among  the  poor  than 
i  among  the  aristocratic  and  cultivated  classes.  It 
is  not  confined  to  age,  or  sex,  or  nationality,  and 
is  often  the  strongest  where  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  of  other  characteristics.  It  defies  all 
calculation,  and  is  not  amenable  to  reason  or  ar- 
|  gument.  It  is  altogether  unselfish,  and  allies 
|  itself  most  nearly  to  all  we  are  cognizant  of,  of 
a  better  order  of  things.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  Narratives  throughout, 
and  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Where  religious 
sensibilities  are  awakened,  deep,  enduring,  un- 
worldly sympathy, — not  intellectual  agreement 
in  certain  formulae,  assented  to  by  the  under- 
standing, and  containing  more  or  less  of  truth 
according  to  individual  comprehension  and  in- 
terpretation,— is  the  true  bond  and  groundwork 
of  religious  unity  and  fellowship ;  without  which 
all  other  forms  and  articles  of  agreement  are  as 
a  rope  of  sand,  liable  to  fall  asunder  on  every 
emergency,  and  those  who  have  no  other  de- 
pendence and  inward  tie,  to  be  divided  and 
drifted  about  by  every  new  teacher  and  every 
wind  of  doctrine. 

Nor  are  our  present  social  aspects,  and  the  ap- 
pliances of  our  modern  civilization,  so  high  in 
its  pretensions  and  in  some  of  its  material  results, 
with  all  its  great  virtues  but  gigantic  vices,  and 
with  such  anomalies  beneath  the  surface,,  just 
what,  in  fact,  we  should  heartily  wish  to  com- 
mend to  those  nations  whom  we  believe  to  be  be- 
hind us,  and  who  are  without  many  of  our  great 
Evil  seems  to  grow  up  side  by  side 
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D,    with  our  most  cherished  Institutions.   Effort  is 
J    mostly  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  vitiating  our 
social  system,  and  leaving  it  hollow  from  one  end 
,a     to  the  other,  even  under  the  most  specious  forms. 
Ije    Everywhere,  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  labor 
jje    and  responsibility,  and  to  do  by  deputy  that 
jie    which  we  ought  to  esteem  a  privilege  to  be  able 
m     to  do  for  ourselves.    Wrong  done  at  the  upper 
end  of  society,  or  on  a  large  scale,  held  to  be 
venial.    Wealth  accumulated  and  accumulating 
I  in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  sought  for  as 
I  the  means  of  ease  and  indulgence,  rather  than 
simply  as  securing  a  field  for  larger  and  freer 
I     action,  and  more  earnest  and  independent  labor; 
while  the  struggle  for  position  occupies  the 
whole  soul  of  the  medium  classes,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  that  of  the  lower,  the  great 
e-     mass  of  the  laboring  population  being  constant- 
f.     ly  kept  on  the  verge  of  pauperism  and  starvation. 
i-     The  instrumentalities  to  vice  and  immorality  ab- 
o     solutely  among  the  most  profitable !  Our  politi- 
J-     cal  economists  dealing  only  with  utilities,  and 
a     the  doctrine  of  means  and  of  secondary  causes 
)f     carried  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  shut  out  the 
\     soul  and  its  Author,  until  faith  in  anything  but 
h     what  is  visible  and  tangible  has  almost  disap- 
•     peared.    Hence  the  practical  infidelity  of  the 
t     age,  with  all  its  intellectual  culture  and  refine- 
ments, and  its  high  professions.     Surely  this 
can  only  be  a  transition  state  !  There  are  no 
doubt  stages  and  conditions  that  do  not  seem  to 
be  always  progressive,  but  that  must  needs  be 
gone  through.    I  believe  progress  to  be  the  law 
of  our  nature,  both  individually  and  of  the  race; 
though  true  progress,  it  may  be,  is  often  only  in 
the  manner  of  a  wave,  or  as  we  take  a  few  steps 
backward  in  order  to  make  a  surer  and  more  ef- 
fective forward  spring.    The  ancient  myth  of 
the  Phoenix  may  yet  embody  a  permanent  truth  ; 
the  new  and  more  beautiful  form  ever  arising 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one  !  I  am  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  "  good  old  times."    Principles  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  application  of  them  varies 
according  to  the  insight  and  fidelity  of  the  indivi- 
dual or  of  the  age,  and  is  always  liable  to  mis- 
take and  abuse,  but,  if  the  lesson  be  truly  learnt, 
always  in  the  way  of  development.    Man,  both 
historically  and  individually,  is  at  first  a  solitary 
and  barbarous  being.    This  is  the  first  stage. 
It  lasts  long,  and  is  the  age  of  strong  self-will, 
of  brute  force,  and  of  unsubdued  impulses, — the 
ideal  heroic  age.    Bye-and-bye  it  is  gradually 
discovered  that  there  are  others  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  or  that  must  be  attended  to,  or  by 
whom  we  may  be  benefitted.     We  associate 
together  from  kindred,  location,  or  similarity  of 
pursuits,  for  purposes  of  mutual  advantage  and 
defence,  and,  finally,  as  power  and  prosperity  in- 
crease, foi  purposes  of  offence.    This  is  the 
second  stage,  in  its  maturity  the  age  of  commerce 
and  material  wealth,  of  polish  and  amenities,  of 
mechanical  improvements  and  immense  establish- 


ments of  every  kind  both  nationally  and  individ- 
ually, and  of  enormous  inequalities  in  the  condi- 
tions of  men.  If  aggressive  warfare  and  direct 
tyranny  have  somewhat  given  way — the  basis 
being  still  the  selfish  principle,  regulated  and 
restrained  by  law,  resting  ultimately  on  physical 
force,  as  is  the  case  with  all  our  Governments 
at  present — the  aspect  of  men  and  communities 
towards  one  another  is  simply  that  of  toleration, — 
still  that  which  has  been  so  appropriately  desig- 
nated as  the  condition  of  "  armed  peace."  I  be- 
lieve in  an  ultimate  civilization,  both  individual- 
ly and  nationally,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
the  reign  of  active  brotherly  love.  There  are 
symptoms  of  it  dawning  upon  the  world  in  the 
minds  of  some  earnest  workers  and  thinkers,  and 
in  some  of  the  events  that  are  occurring.  We 
see  small  things  gathering  strength,  and  great 
ones  crumbling  to  pieces  from  their  own  weight 
and  encumbrances.  We  see  wise  men  gradually 
withdrawing  from  the  whirlpools  of  contention, 
and  from  having  their  part  in  the  social  Jug- 
gernauts which  crush  the  individual  beneath 
their  machinery.  It  may  be  the  result  of  an  ulti- 
mate civilization  to  restore  each  man  to  his  pro- 
priety,— to  his  own  properly  enlarged  sphere  and 
cultivated  individuality ;  to  value  him  accord- 
ing to  his  voluntary  power,  and  not  according  as 
he  can  be  used  as  a  machine ;  to  deal  with  him 
as  a  proper  and  independent  integer,  and  not 
merely  as  one  of  a  mass.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  one  of  us  has  his  own  special  mission  and 
service, — can  attain  to  or  do  something  better 
than  any  one  else  can  attain  to  or  do  it ;  and  it 
is  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  this  peculiar  gift 
and  calling,  more  than  in  that  which  he  posses- 
ses in  common  with  others,  that  he  can  best 
serve  his  race  and  generation.  The  prophetic 
period,  when  "  every  man  shall  sit  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
him  afraid,"  is  not  one  of  enlarged  selfishness 
and  of  indolent  outward  indulgence,  but  of  a 
very  different  spiritual  interpretation .  We  know 
in  what  Volume  the  principles  that  will  effect 
this  change  are  deposited.  It  is  a  tempting 
theme,  but  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion 
to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  am  Utopian  enough  to  be- 
lieve those  principles  to  be  practical.  I  am 
Utopian  enough  to  believe  a  time  will  come  when 
a  man  will  be  esteemed  for  what  he  is  and  does, 
rather  than  for  what  he  professes  and  has  ;  when 
men,  instead  of  contending  and  combining  for 
rights  in  the  first  place,  will  contend  rather  for 
duties,  and  let  the  rights  follow, — will  be  really 
willing  to  seek  the  wealth  of  others  equally  with 
their  own.  Ultimate  civilization  I  believe  to  be 
one  with  the  hearty,  individual,  vital  acceptance 
of  practical  Christianity. 

Postscript. — It  has  been  objected  to  the 
views  and  principles  endeavored  to  be  elucida- 
ted in  the  preceding  Lecture — 1,  that  we  cannot 
do  without  Association ;  2,  that  the  theory  of 
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the  tendency  of  institutions  to  fall  below  the 
idea  of  the  founders  is  inconsistent  with  that  of 
human  progress.  In  answer  to  the  first,  the  dis- 
tinction is  carefully  pointed  out  between  asso- 
ciation on  the  ground  of  sympathy — the  natural 
supply  to  our  wants  and  deficiencies,  and  the 
antidote  to  the  monachism  of  the  earlier  ages — 
and  combinations  on  the  ground  of  interest,  and 
the  reactionary  character  of  the  latter  identified 
with  the  extent  to  which  they  exceed  the  limits 
of  individual  responsibility  and  control.  As  to 
the  second,  institutions  are  the  forms  in  which 
men  endeavor  to  embody  that  which  they  per- 
ceive of  truth,  and  are  consequently  liable  to 
ordinary  imperfection,  and  want  of  adaptation  to 
another  age,  or  simply  to  being  outgrown  ;  and, 
like  all  other  forms,  are  subject  to  natural  decay. 
Not  so  the  living  truth,  which  they  at  first  en- 
shrine, but  at  last  enfetter.  Its  liberation  or 
revival  is,  however,  always  an  individual  process, 
the  newly-awakened  form  or  teaching  starting 
not  unfrequently  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
old  one.  Pre  eminently  is  Christianity  distin- 
guished by  its  assertion  of  individual  freedom 
and  responsibility  against  the  dry  forms  and  life- 
less details  into  which  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
had  hardened  itself.  Protestantism  was,  again, 
the  reassertion  of  the  individual  rights  and  con- 
science, in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
yoke  and  thraldom.  Quakerism,  once  more, 
was  the  still  wider  and  more  emphatic  claim 
of  the  paramount  liberty  and  authority  of 
the  individual  conscience  against  the  remaining 
forms  and  systems  of  the  Protestant  Churches ; 
and  if  ever  Quakerism  should  lower  its  standard 
under  the  plea  of  conformity,  it  can  only  be  re- 
vived by  faithful  individuals  being  raised  up, 
not  to  modify  the  principles  of  George  Fox,  but 
to  carry  them  still  further  and  deeper  into  the 
religious  and  daily  life. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XI. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

There  are  many  medicinal  springs  in  Virginia. 
White  sulphur  springs  are  the  most  noted. 
Quite  a  noted  one,  called  Jordan's  Spring,  is  in 
the  brown  shale  formation,  a  few  miles  north-east 
of  Winchester.  These  springs  give  out  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and,  from  a  white  sediment 
that  forms  on  the  side  of  the  basin  of  the 
spring,  it  takes  the  name.  In  Fauquier  and 
Greenbrier  counties  these  springs  are  quite 
noted,  and  large  numbers  of  guests  frequent 
them  in  the  season.  These  springs  were  first 
visited  by  invalids,  but  now,  with  most  of  them, 
arrangements  are  made  for  accommodating 
parties  of  pleasure  more  than  anything  else,  and 
they  are  poor  places  for  the  sick.  Cacapion 
Spring,  situated  south  west  of  Winchester,  in 


the  mountains,  was  formerly  much  visited  by  in- 
valids, many  of  whom  considered  themselves 
much  benefitted  by  the  use  of  this  water,  but,  of 
latter  time,  a  company  became  possessed  of  the 
property,  erected  large  buildings,  and  fitted  them 
up  for  pleasure  parties;  so  that  now  invalids 
have  little  comfort  there.  This  water  is  pecu- 
liar; it  gives  out  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but 
some  other  gas  is  constantly  rising  in  the  spring, 
and  the  water  cannot  be  barreled  up  and  taken 
away  and  retain  its  virtue.  This  gas,  it  is  said, 
will  burst  any  vessel  it  may  be  confined  in,  and 
the  water,  thus  losing  its  valuable  property,  is 
worthless  after  being  carried  away.  It  issues 
from  the  base  of  a  mountain  from  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone rock;  and  as  this  bed  of  rock  extends  for 
some  miles,  there  are  several  other  springs  in 
this  range,  of  the  same  kind  of  water,  some  of 
which  are  being  improved  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  invalids.  At  one  place,  a  number  of 
lots  have  been  purchased  by  private  individuals 
for  the  erection  of  cottages  for  summer  resi- 
dences. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  medicinal  waters 
in  this  State.  In  addition  to  the  white  sulphur, 
there  are  the  red  sulphur,  the  blue  sulphur,  the 
salt  sulphur,  the  alum,  the  warm  and  the  hot 
springs.  The  difference  in  these  several  waters 
is  probably  owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  min- 
erals in  the  rocks  through  which  the  waters  pass. 
Were  there  appearances  of  volcanic  action  present, 
we  might  suppose  that  had  something  to  do  with 
the  hot  springs;  but  as  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  that  region,  we  must  look  to  some  other 
origin  for  the  heat  of  those  waters.  We  know 
that,  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  heat 
is  generated  ;  and  as  there  so  many  evidences  of 
sulphur  in  the  springs  of  that  region,  we  might, 
without  any  great  degree  of  credulity,  suppose 
that  that  mineral  was  the  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  heat  in  those  springs.  Chemical  ac- 
tion, we  are  satisfied,  is  going  on  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  for  hydrogen  gas,  precisely  similar 
to  that  manufactured  in  cities  for  illumination,  is 
often  met  with,  in  boring  for  salt  water  and  for 
oil.  This  oil  is  itself  a  chemical  product,  being 
the  same  that  is  now  manufactured  from  cannel 
coal.  Sulphate  of  alumina  or  alum  is  met  with 
in  several  springs  ;  and  here  is  another  evidence 
of  the  action  of  sulphur. 

Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  some  of  the  counties  in  south-western 
Virginia.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  State  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  minerals.  Copper  is  found 
here,  and  some  writers  have  asserted,  that  the 
valley  of  the  New  river  may  yet  become  to  Vir- 
ginia what  Swansea  is  to  England,  the  place 
where  copper  is  largely  manufactured.  Lead  is 
also  found  in  these  counties,  and  iron  ore  ap- 
pears almost  unlimited.  Gypsum  or  piaster,  no 
doubt,  will  become  of  great  value  to  this  and 
other  States,  when  improvements  shall  be  com- 
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pleted,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  cheaply  to 
market.  This  bed  of  plaster  rock  is  rather 
softer  than  most  of  that  brought  from  Nova 
Scotia,  but  quite  as  hard  as  French  plaster.  This 
bed  is  from  150  to  250  feet  thick,  and  imme- 
diately below  it  lies  a  bed  of  rock-salt  or  salt 
water.  In  several  instances,  in  boring  for  salt 
water,  after  penetrating  through  the  plaster  rock, 
the  auger  fell  into  a  basin  of  highly  concen- 
trated salt  water;  in  other  places  a  bed  of  rock- 
salt  has  been  met  with  instead.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  originally  a  bed  of  rock-salt  was  de- 
posited here,  but,  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water  from  the  surface,  part  of  this  rock-salt  has 
been  deposited,  and  thus  left  cavities  in  the 
rock.  This  salt  water  is  said  to  be  fully  satu- 
rated ;  that  is,  it  has  dissolved  as  much  of  the 
salt  as  it  can  hold  in  solution.  This  water  then 
being  fully  saturated,  is  about  three  times 
stronger  than  the  salt  water  on  the  Kenhawa,  in 
western  Virginia,  or  that  at  Onandago,  New 
York.  Were  fuel  equally  convenient  in  south- 
western Virginia,  as  at  other  places,  it  would 
seem  to  place  that  ahead  of  other  salt  works  for 
its  manufacture ;  but  coal  is  not  convenient,  and 
the  wood  has  nearly  all  been  consumed  in  the 
vicinity.  Railroads  are  being  made  in  that  re- 
gion, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  coal 
will  be  brought  there  at  moderate  cost,  and  these 
also  will  give  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  salt  to 
distant  parts.  Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  this 
region  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  with  an  en- 
lightened course  of  policy  by  our  public-spirited 
men,  this  might  be  made  a  very  populous  and 
interesting  portion  of  our  country.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  are  some  distance  apart,  with  rich 
and  fertile  vallevs  between  them,  capable  of 
yielding  heavy  crops,  having  excellent  water- 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  minerals 
of  an  almost  unlimited  extent;  it  is  an  elevated 
and  healthy  region.  Formerly,  the  farmers  had 
to  resort,  from  necessity,  to  stock-raising  as  a  busi- 
ness ;  but  now  that  railroad  facilities  are  opened, 
they  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  raising 
grain,  and  some  of  the  best  wheat  now  received 
at  Richmond  comes  from  those  valleys. 

The  time  is  probably  coming — and  may  not 
be  far  off — -when  fruit-growing  will  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  cultivation,  particularly  on  the 
southern  slope  of  these  mountains.  There  is 
said  to  be  there  a  thermal  region  where  frost 
never  interferes  with  fruit.  This  region  lies 
some  200  feet  above  the  lower  valleys,  and  in- 
cludes the  summits  of  hills  and  the  slopes  of 
mountain  sides  ;  and  from  the  experience  already 
had,  the  expectation  is  strongly  entertained,  that 
the  vine  and  tender  fruits  will  succeed  better 
here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  our  country 
yet  tried.  These  table-lands  extend  through 
several  counties  west  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, in  Tennessee,  and  into  several  of  those  in 


northern  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  We  see 
here  the  same  effect,  in  difference  of  elevation 
as  respects  temperature,  that  the  difference  of 
latitude  produces  in  that  respect.  On  the  sum- 
mits of  these  highest  mountains  are  found  the 
same  class  of  evergreens  that  grow  at  the  level  of 
tide-water  in  New  England,  and  they  are  found 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  be- 
tween. There  the  strawberry  is  in  blossom  at 
the  time  that  its  fruit  is  ripe,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, on  the  sea  coast. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


I  presume  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer 
are  open  to  free  discussion  of  the  topics  which 
interest  the  Society  at  large. 

I  have  read  with  deep  interest  many  com- 
munications upon  the  subject  of  Education,  with 
more  or  less  satisfaction  as  they  approached  to 
or  receded  from  the  first  principles  of  Friends. 

I  do  not  expect  to  say  any  thing  that  will  be 
wisdom  to  the  wise,  or  as  instruction  to  the 
simple ;  happy  indeed  should  I  be  if  a  feeble 
effort  of  mine  could  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
more  gifted,  and  induce  them  to  give  to  the  sub- 
ject that  weighty  consideration  which  it  ought 
to  demand  from  every  thinking  mind. 

In  the  last  article  which  appeared  upon  the 
subject,  I  find  the  following  sensible  summary 
of  what  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  of 
Friends  in  the  education  of  their  children  : 
"  Our  practice  has  been  to  fit  our  sons  for  busi- 
ness, and  our  daughters  for  the  humble  econo- 
mies of  the  household." 

What  more  or  better  can  we  do  ?  what  if  we 
do  not  give  to  the  world  chemists,  philanthro- 
pists, astronomers,  statesmen  or  poets  ?  If  we 
give  honest,  useful  men  and  women  do  we  not 
do  more  ?  Are  not  such  men  and  women  the 
"  very  leaven  "  of  all  society  ?  Why  confine  them 
and  their  influence  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity ?  And  I  am  not  so  sure  "  that  the  main- 
tenance of  our  religious  principles,  that  our  per- 
sonal purity,  that  our  social  exclusiveoess  are  in 
no  way  conditional  upon  this  plain  life  of  ours." 
To  me  all  these  appear  to  form  the  elements 
from  which  we  sprung,  and  any  departure  there- 
from is  most  apt,  as  experience  has  fully  shown, 
to  lead  us  into  a  dangerous  conformity  to  the 
world. 

We,  as  a  people,  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
light.  If  we  have  the  light,  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  being  placed  under  a  bushel.  Neither  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  educate  our  children  into 
any  of  the  coveted  positions,  so  highly  valued 
by  the  writer  of  the  communication. 

George  Fox  was  not  educated  for  a  Reformer, 
nor  Wm.  Penn  for  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  if  we 
are  indebted  mainly  to  "  the  learning  of  Bar- 
clay" for  the  "  ascendancy  "  which  Quakerism 
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has  obtained  "  over  educated  minds,"  what  be- 
comes of  the  first  principles  of  Quakerism  ? 

A  Subscriber. 
Mount  Holly,  6th  mo.  17th,  1861. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MO.  6,  1861. 


"We  insert  the  remarks  of  "  A  Subscriber," 
though  we  think  he  has  misunderstood  the  bear- 
ing of  the  communication  he  refers  to.  The 
duty  of  using  and  cultivating  in  their  proper 
order  all  the  faculties  bestowed  upon  us  by  a 
benevolent  Creator,  appears,  in  the  present  day, 
to  be  generally  admitted.  As  to  how  this  de- 
sirable result  may  be  obtained,  and  what  system 
of  training  is  best  adapted  to  develope  the  whole 
nature — physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual — 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  there- 
fore room  for  discussion. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  of  the  "  sense  of  duty  "  to  the  Great  Giver, 
for  the  right  use  of  all  his  gifts,  so  far  from  con- 
flicting, are  in  harmony  with  each  other;  because, 
if  the  training  has  been  a  right  one,  the  degree 
of  accountability  is  increased  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  understanding. 

Our  friend  asks,  "  what  if  we  do  not  give  to 
the  world  chemists,  astronomers,  statesmen  and 
poets  ?  If  we  give  honest,  useful  men  and 
women,  do  we  not  do  more  ?"  Ho  cannot  surely 
think  that  chemists,  astronomers,  statesmen  and 
poets  cannot  also  be  useful  and  honest  men  and 
women  !  Newton,  on  account  of  his  humility, 
was  called  the  "  child-like  sage."  Was  Wm. 
Penn  less  useful  because  he  was  a  statesman  ? 
Is  religious  truth  less  attractive  when  set  forth 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  poetry  ?  The 
writings  of  Barclay,  and  in  more  modern  times 
those  of  Dymond,  though  not  free  from  defects, 
are  proofs  that  the  "first  principles  of  Quaker- 
ism "  may  be  commended  to  "  cultivated  minds  " 
by  being  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  sound- 
est principles  of  reason. 

Let  us,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  imitate 
the  enlightened  farmer  or  gardener,  who  gives 
to  each  plant  the  soil,  the  aspect,  and  all  the 
needful  care  required  by  each,  and  then  looks 
to  the  Great  Source  of  Good,  for  the  sun,  the 


dew,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  to  develope 
all  into  beauty,  usefulness  and  harmony. 
 ■  ■  

A  friend,  writing  from  Illinois,  thinks  we  too 
often  exclude  original  matter,  to  give  place  to 
that  which  treats  of  science  ;  "  which,  as  the 
country  is  now  flooded  with  books  and  papers  on 
scientific,  literary  and  agricultural  subjects,  must 
be  accessible  to  all." 

Though  this  may  be  the  case  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  not  so  in  many  of  the  localities  where 
our  paper  circulates.  We  unite  with  him  in  the 
desire  that  the  Intelligencer  may  be  an  organ  of 
communication  between  those  members  of  our 
Society  who  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  very  distant  from  each  other,  and 
should  be  glad  to  give  him  and  others,  reliable 
information  respecting  Friends  of  N.  Carolina, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  believe  most  of 
those  who  left  their  homes  on  the  first  alarm, 
have  returned,  and  are  unmolested  as  regards 
their  personal  safety.  For  the  information  of 
any  whom  it  may  interest,  we  give  an  extract 
from  his  letter,  describing  a  Friends'  settlement 
in  Illinois  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  are 
desirous  to  leave,  [the  Southern  States]  if  they 
were  apprised  of  some  good  location  where  there 
was  a  Friends'  settlement,  and  land  cheap.   .  . 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  settle- 
ment of  Friends,  in  McClane  Co.,  in  this  State, 
nine  miles  east  of  Bloomington.  Although  their 
numbers  are  small  at  this  time,  yet  they  have 
just  finished  a  commodious  meeting-house.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  unimproved  land  for  sale  with- 
in reach  of  the  meeting-house,  say  from  one  to 
five  miles ;  pi  ice  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per 
acre. 

There  are  other  places  in  this  State  and  in 
Iowa  where  there  are  meetings,  and  very  good 
openings  for  Friends  of  moderate  means. 

R.W. 

Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  6th  mo.,  1861. 


Such  of  our  friends  as  desire  to  visit  the  sea- 
shore, are  referred  to  the  advertisement  of  Geo. 
Chandlee  on  the  last  page. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Pedricktown,  Salem  Co., 
New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  6th  month  last,  Joseph  S. 
Pedrick,  aged  39  years,  a  member  of  Pilesgrove 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  5th  mo.  1861,  William  Bedell, 

in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Month  ly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  interment  took  place  at  Athens,  Green  Co. 
N.  Y. 
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Every  spring  God  works  countless  wonders. 
Out  of  a  little  bud  he  brings  a  branch  with 
leaves  and  flowers  and  fruits.  From  a  tiny  seed 
he  developes  a  whole  plant,  with  its  system  of 
roots  and  branches.  And  more  wonderful  still, 
we  see  springing  into  life  a  new  generation  of 
insects  and  birds  and  beasts.  "  In  wisdom  Thou 
hast  made  them  all." 


VEGETABLE  PROPERTIES  OF  SEEDS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances,  well- 
authenticated  too,  which  we  have  ever  seen,  of 
the  remarkable  tenacity  of  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion in  seed,  is  related  in  an  English  paper : 

Several  years  ago,  found  a  vase 

and  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-four  years  old,  in  a  mummy- 
pit,  which  he  subsequently  presented  to  the 
British  Museum.  On  examination,  the  vase  was 
found  to  contain  a  few  grains  of  wheat  and  a 
few  peas  in  a  mass  of  decomposed  matter,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  charac- 
ter or  substance.  Three  of  the  peas  were  pre- 
sented by  P.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  W. 
Grunstone,  of  the  Herbary  Highgate,  who,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  planted  them  in  a  compost  re- 
sembling the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile.  A  forcing- 
frame  was  employed  in  hastening  action,  and  in 
exactly  one  month  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  seeing  one  of  them  commencing  to  sprout. 
From  that  time,  no  care  or  pains  were  spared  to 
bring  the  plant  growing  out  of  it  to  maturity. 
The  result  was  a  product  of  nineteen  pods,  from 
which  fifty-five  perfect  peas  were  obtained.  Some 
of  these  were  planted  on  the  23d  of  April,  of 
the  next  year,  and  some  on  the  4th  of  June,  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  a  similar  compost,  and  all 
were  soon  in  a  flourishing  condition,  producing 
quite  a  plentiful  crop  of  seed  ;  and  now  the  kind 
is  spread  over  all  England,  and  even  in  America. 
It  is  a  prolific  variety,  producing  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  pods  from  a  single  seed.  It 
grows  similar  to  a  dwarf  grape-vine,  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  has  many  stems — two  or 
three  mother-stems  generally  springing  from  the 
parent-stalk  near  the  ground.  In  the  same  way 
wheat  is  said  to  have  been  sprouted  from  mum- 
mies, but  we  have  never  seen  an  instance  so 
minute  in  relation,  and  so  authentic,  as  that  we 
have  related  above. 


INSECTS  ON  TREES. 

Allow  no  caterpillars  to  remain  entrenched  in 
the  trees.  Pull  their  houses  down  early  in  the 
morning,  or  in  the  evening,  while  the  occupants 
are  at  home.  Especially  watch  for  the  curculio, 
as  they  begin  their  ravages  almost  as  soon  as  the 
plums  set.  Dust  trees  with  lime,  syringe  with 
oil-soap,  or  jar  the  insects  upon  a  sheet,  spread 
under  the  trees.  A  combined  effort  at  catching 
the  "  bugs  "  would  soon  depopulate  a  neighbor- 
hood. Give  the  chickens  a  range  under  both 
plum  and  cherry  trees.  Few  insects  will  escape 
to  trouble  fruit.  Cultivate  the  friendship  of 
birds,  allowing  no  marauding  sportsman  to  fire  a 
gun  upon  your  premises.  Keep  the  grass  and 
weeds  down  about  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  else 
the  borer  moth  will  lay  her  eggs  there.  A  news- 
paper tied  around  the  tree,  close  to  the  ground,  and 
for  one  foot  or  more  above,  will  usually  save  the 
trees.  If  fearful  that  eggs  are  already  there, 
wash  the  body  with  strong  soap-suds,  or  potash 
and  water.  The  same  wash  will  remove  scale 
or  "  lice,"  which  are  now  quite  small,  and  easily 
rubbed  off. 


MATERIALS  IN  THEIR  INVISIBLE  STATE. 

If  a  piece  of  silver  be  put  iato  nitric  acid,  a 
clear  and  colorless  liquid,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved, 
and  vanishes  from  the  sight.  The  solution  of 
silver  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and  to  appear- 
ance no  effect  whatever  is  produced ;  thus,  in  a 
pail  of  water,  we  dissolve  and  render  invisible 
more  than  ten  pounds'  worth  of  siiver,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  which  can  be  seen.  Not  only  silver, 
lead,  and  iron,  but  every  other  metal  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  with  similar  results. 
When  charcoal  is  burned,  when  candles  are 
burned,  when  paper  is  burned,  these  substances 
all  disappear  and  become  invisible.  In  fact, 
every  material  which  is  visible  can,  by  certain 
treatment,  be  rendered  invisible.  Matter  which 
in  one  condition  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  will 
not  admit  the  least  ray  of  light  to  pass  through 
it,  will  in  another  form  become  quite  transparent. 
The  cause  of  this  wonderful  effect  of  the  condi- 
tion of  matter  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Philoso- 
phers do  not  even  broach  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject, much  less  do  they  endeavor  to  explain  it. 
The  substances  dissolved  in  water  or  burned  in 
the  air  are  not,  however,  destroyed  or  lost ;  by 
certain  well-known  means  they  can  be  lecovered, 
and  again  be  rendered  visible  ;  some  in  exactly 
the  same  state  as  they  were  before  their  invisi- 
bility ;  others,  though  not  in  the  same  state  can 
be  shown  in  their  elementary  condition  ;  and 
thus  it  can  be  proved  that  matter,  having  once 
existed,  never  ceases  to  exist,  although  it  can 
change  its  condition,  like  the  caterpillar,  which 
becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then  a  gorgeous  butter- 
fly. If  a  pailful  of  the  solution  of  silver  be  cast 
into  the  stream,  it  is  apparently  lost  by  its  dis- 
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persion  in  the  water ;  but  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinues to  exist.  So  when  a  bushel  of  charcoal  is 
burned  in  a  stove,  it  disappears  in  consequence 
of  the  gas  produced  being  mixed  with  the  vast 
atmosphere  ;  but  yet  the  charcoal  is  still  in  the 
air.  On  the  brightest  and  sunniest  day,  when 
every  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  above  the 
horizon,  hundreds  of  tons  of  charcoal  in  an  in- 
visible condition  pervade  the  air.  Glass  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  transparency  of 
a  compound  which  in  truth  is  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  the  rust  of  three  metals.  This  power 
of  matter  to  change  its  conditions  from  solid 
opacity  to  limpid  transparency,  causes  some 
rather  puzzling  phenomena.  Substances  increase 
in  weight  without  any  apparent  cause ;  for  in- 
stance, a  plant  goes  on  increasing  in  weight  a 
hundred-fold  for  every  atom  that  is  missing  from 
the  earth  in  which  it  is  growing.  Now  the  sim- 
ple explanation  of  this  is  that  the  leaves  of  plants 
have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  invisible 
charcoal  from  the  atmosphere,  and  restoring  it  to 
its  visible  state  in  some  shape  or  other.  The 
lungs  of  animals  and  a  smokeless  furnace  change 
matter  from  its  visible  to  its  invisible  state.  The 
gills  of  fishes  and  the  leaves  of  plants  reverse 
this  operation,  rendering  invisible  or  gaseous 
matter  visible.  Thus  the  balance  in  nature  is 
maintained,  although  the  continual  change  has 
been  going  on  long  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
"  extinct  anim  ils." — Piesses  Laboratory  of 
Chemical  Wonders. 


LIFE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  taste  and  skill  of  the  Zurichers  in  the 
mechanic  arts  are  not  less  decided,  and  the  hum 
of  industry  is  heard  literally  in  all  her  borders. 
The  manufactures  are  not  crowded  into  one  cor- 
ner of  a  great  city,  but  occupy  the  leisure  hours 
of  those  who  live  in  the  country.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  weaving  of  silk.  All  those 
beautiful  fabrics,  which  now  equal  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world,  are  produced  in  the  cottages 
scattered  over  hill  and  dale,  and  by  those  who 
perhaps  work  in  the  field  in  Summer  and  weave 
silk  in  the  Winter,  or  devote  the  leisure  hours 
of  every  season  to  this  light  and  tasteful  labor. 

First,  you  must  see  the  weavers,  who  wear  a 
white  linen  cap,  ornamented  with  glass  beads  on 
both  sides,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  vel- 
vet ribbon.  A  short  blue  jacket,  with  light  blue 
bodice,  on  which  appears  the  letter  V,  wrought, 
or  formed  with  colored  velvet  ribbon.  What 
the  letter  signifies  we  do  not  know,  and  they  do 
not  know  themselves. 

The  house  is  of  two  stories,  built  first  of  tim- 
bers, and  then  a  wall  of  coarse  bricks  or  stones, 
covered  with  plaster.  On  the  first  floor  are  a 
•sitting  room,  two  small  rooms,  and  a  kitchen. 
These  are  finished  with  panels,  painted  light 
green,  looking  beautifully  neat.    The  most  con- 


spicuous object  is  the  great  stove  of  potter's 
work,  veneered  and  painted,  and  wrought  into 
three  walls,  so  as  to  spread  its  genial  iufluence 
in  every  apartment  below  and  above.  The  stoves 
are  everywhere  at  the  North,  and  very  comfort- 
able when  thoroughly  heated  night  and  day,  but 
require  much  wood,  and  in  the  mild  weather  of 
Spring  and  Autumn  not  very  economical,  unless 
permitted  to  remain  cold,  which  is  often  the 
case. 

Under  the  windows  are  long  wooden  benches, 
and  before  these  the  table,  sat  around  with 
wooden  chairs.  The  unfailing  chest,  with  its 
various  compartments,  is  near,  and  on  it  is  a  tin 
pail  and  copper  wash  basin  ;  a  book  shelf  is  sus- 
pended over,  and  on  a  nail  at  its  side  a  towel  and 
a  brush.  On  a  little  table  in  the  corner  is  the 
folio  family  Bible,  and  upon  two  nails  over  the 
door  rests  the  family  gun,  polished  to  bright- 
ness. The  next  article  is  a  curious  relic  of  the 
olden  times,  and  here  we  are  able  to  state  exact- 
ly what  marked  the  times  as  old.  When  they 
use  this  term  they  mean  the  age  of  oatmeal  pud- 
ding made  so  thick  that  the  spoon  would  stand 
upright  in  the  centre.  These  are  the  days  their 
grandmothers  still  remember,  and  the  great 
wooden  spoon  hangs  by  a  string  to  the  wall,  as 
does  also  the  bread-knife,  with  the  initials  of  the 
heads  of  the  household  thereon,  and  the  date  of 
their  marriage.  It  is  a  curious  article  on  which 
to  preserve  the  record  of  so  important  an  event ; 
but  being  the  one  they  would  oftenest  have  to 
use,  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  inappropriate.  A 
slate,  an  Almanac,  a  looking  glass,  and  a  pair  of 
scales,  occupy  their  wonted  posts,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  their  humble  offices,  the  cat's  dish, 
the  cricket,  the  cradle,  and  standing-stool.  Under 
the  stove  are  the  unoccupied  shoes  and  play- 
things, and  in  the  most  honorable  positions  pic- 
tures from  the  Bible,  Swiss  history  and  the  never- 
to-be-foregotten  Black  Forest  clock. 

Near  the  window  is  the  loom.  Does  it  not  seem 
marvellous  how  one  of  those  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate tissues  of  green,  or  gold,  or  purple  can  come 
forth  from  the  midst  of  such  a  medley  without 
spot  or  blemish  ?  WTe  can  only  answer,  that  we- 
wonder  all  the  same,  though  everything  is  re- 
markably neat.  The  loom  is  like  any  other,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  light  and  delicate  in  its  con- 
struction. The  reed,  through  which  the  warp 
is  drawn,  is  fine  as  gossamer,  and  the  shuttle  for 
the  filling  might  answer  for  a  fairy.  The  web 
goes  underneath,  and  winds  on  a  beam  like  any 
other  web,  of  tow  or  of  more  plebeian  preten- 
sions. The  threads  break,  and  figures  which  are 
not  all  fairy-like  tie  them  together  with  marvel- 
lous celerity,  and  we  watch  the  checks  and  stripes 
or  figures  form  with  never-ceasing  interest  and 
amazement. 

These  are  the  homes,  and  the  happy  homes, 
of  free  and  industrious  people,  who  may  be  said 
to  lack  nothing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
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comfort  and  happiness.  There  is  none  of  the  ab- 
ject poverty  which  is  seen  in  exclusively  man- 
ufacturing districts,  and  none  of  the  luxury  at- 
tendant upon  suddenly  acquired  and  immense  for- 
tunes.—  Cottages  of  the  Alps. 


TREES. 

At  the  Middlesex  County  Cattle  Show,  held 
at  Concord  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  20th,  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  orator  of  the  day,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  Trees,  an  abstract  of  which 
we  are,  through  the  author's  kindness,  enabled 
to  lay  before  our  readers.  Mr.  Thoreau  said 
that  he  had  often  been  asked  if  he  could  tell  how 
it  happened  that  when  a  pine  wood  was  cut  down 
an  oak  one  sprang  up,  and  vice  versa.  When  a 
single  tree  or  a  forest  springs  up  where  none  of 
its  kind  were  before,  it  comes  from,,a  seed.  This 
is  the  only  supposable  way.  It  remains  then 
only  to  show  how  the  seed  is  transported  from 
where  it  grew  to  where  it  is  planted.  This  is 
done  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  water 
and  animals.  In  all  the  pines  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane covers  and  surrounds  the  seed ;  this  the 
wind  takes  hold  of,  and  the  seed  is  transported  by 
its  agency.  We  need  not  believe  that  the  pines 
spring  from  nothing,  that  there  is  a  new  act  of 
creation — a  belief  entertained  at  this  day  by 
many  persons.  When  you  cut  down  oaks,  a  pine 
wood  will  not  at  once  spring  up,  unless  there 
are  seed-bearing  pines  near  enough  for  the  seeds 
to  be  blown  from  them ;  but  if  pines  are  near, 
you  will  surely  have  them  if  your  soil  is  suitable. 
As  to  the  heavy  seeds,  such  as  nuts  and  acorns, 
which  are  not  carried  by  the  wind,  the  notion  is 
still  common,  that  when  trees  bearing  them  spring 
up  where  none  of  the  kind  were  before,  they 
have  been  spontaneously  generated,  or  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  soil  for  centuries,  or  been  called 
into  activity  by  some  unusual  heat.  These  theo- 
ries cannot  be  correct.  Every  one  knows  how 
cherry  stoues  are  carried  about  by  the  birds, and 
no  one  is  surprised  to  see  a  cherry  tree  growing 
far  from  every  other  of  its  kind.  So  with  other 
seeds.  But  to  consider  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  acorns  are  transported  and  planted 
among  pines.  They  must  grow  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  if  there  is  no  oak  tree  within 
ten  miles  and  man  does  not  carry  the  seeds,  an 
oak  wood  will  not  spring  up  at  once  when  pines 
are  cut  down.  In  this  neighborhood,  where  oaks 
and  pines  are  about  equally  dispersed,  in  the 
thickest  pine  woods  may  be  found,  at  any  time, 
many  little  oaks,  birches,  etc.,  sprung  from  seeds 
carried  into  the  thicket  by  squirrels  and  other 
animals,  but  which  are  overshadowed  and  choked 
by  the  pines.  The  denser  the  evergreen  wood, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  and  plant- 
ed by  the  squirrels.  The  planting  takes  place  an- 
nually and  the  plants  annually  die  until  the  wood 
is  cut  down,  and  then  the  oaks,  hickories,  etc., 


have  just  the  start  they  want  and  grow  to  trees  ; 
the  shade  of  a  pine  wood  being  less  favorable  to 
young  pines  than  to  young  oaks.  When  hard 
wood  is  cut  off,  the  pines  often  have  a  similar 
start,  the  squirrels  having  carried  off  most  of  the 
nuts  and  acorns  to  the  pine  woods.  If  the  pine 
wood  that  is  cut  down  be  surrounded  by  white 
oaks,  white  oaks  will  succeed  ;  if  by  shrub  oaks, 
you  may  expect  a  thicket  of  them.  But  to  show 
how  the  squirrels  work  :  "  On  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  as  I  was  paddling  down  the  Asa- 
bet  in  this  town,  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  run  along 
the  bank  under  the  herbage  with  something 
large  in  its  mouth.  It  stopped  near  the  foot  of 
a  hemlock,  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  me,  and 
hastily  pawing  a  hold  with  its  fore  feet,  dropped 
its  booty  into  it,  covered  it  up  and  retreated  part 
way  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  As  I  approached 
the  shore  to  examine  the  deposit,  the  squirrel, 
descending  part  way,  betrayed  no  little  anxiety 
about  its  treasure,  and  made  two  or  three 
motions  to  recover  it  before  it  finally  retreated. 
Digging  there,  I  found  two  green  pignuts  joined 
together,  with  the  thick  husks  on,  buried  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  under  the  reddish  soil  of  de- 
cayed hemlock  leaves,  just  the  right  depth  to 
plant  it. 

"  If  the  squirrel  was  killed,  or  neglected  its 
deposit,  a  hickory  would  spring  up.  The  near- 
est hickory  tree  was  twenty  rods  distant.  In 
wood  almost  exclusively  of  pines,  except  for  some 
few  oaks  on  the  north-east,  otherwise  thirty  rods 
distant  from  all  other  woods,  little  oaks  from 
three  to  twelve  inches  high  have  been  discover- 
ed, alternating  with  ferns  and  small  bushes,  but 
growing  not  further  than  five  feet  from  one  an- 
other, and  with  a  degree  of  regularity  ;  and 
green  acorns  had  been  dropped  at  the  base  of  the 
pines,  while  red  squirrels  were  numerous  in  the 
grove.  A  red  maple,  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
recently  prostrated  by  the  wind,  was  near.  Oaks, 
probably,  do  better  in  the  shade  of  pines,  for  the 
first  few  years  of  their  growth,  than  if  altogether 
unprotected  ;  and  this  has  been  deduced  from  the 
very  careful  and  thorough  experiments  of  Euglish 
planters.  Loudon  recommends  the  practice 
adopted  by  the  government  officers  who  have 
charge  of  the  English  national  forests,  of  plant- 
ing Scotch  pines  with  oaks,  using  the  pines  to 
nurse  and  shelter  the  oaks  for  a  few  years,  and 
thengradully  cutting  them  away.  (Mr.  Thoreau 
then  gave  a  number  of  instances  in  which  birds 
and  squirrels  break  off  and  transport  pignuts, 
chestnuts,  chestnut  burs,  etc.  ;  some  from  his 
own  observation,  and  others  which  had  been  told 
to  him  by  trustworthy  persons.)  The  wood- 
mouse,  too,  is  employed  in  this  business  of  plant- 
ing. In  the  winter  you  may  see  the  snow  full 
of  holes,  where  the  squirrels  have  pawed  through 
it  to  the  deposit,  or  to  reach  their  treasures. 
Squirrel  tracks  often  lead  through  the  snow  from 
the  evergreen  woods,  where  these  animals  win- 
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ter,  to  the  nearest  nut  or  oak  tree,  if  it  retain 
any  fruit.  Many  pine  cones  are  cut  off  by  the 
squirrels,  some  long  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
"  I  have  counted  in  one  heap,  within  a  diame- 
ter of  four  feet,  the  cores  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pitch  pine  cones  which  had  been 
stripped  by  the  red  squirrels  the  previous  winter." 

Nuts  planted  by  squirrels  are  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  germinating. 
So  when  nuts  fall  from  chestnut  trees,  the  leaves 
fall  afterward,  and  by  the  end  of  December  the 
nuts  are  covered  with  moist  leaves,  which  keep 
them  fresh  and  prevent  their  withering.  Plant- 
ers have  found  that  the  best  way  to  plant  nuts 
is  to  beat  them  into  the  earth  with  a  spade,  and 
then  cover  with  leaves  or  straw.  But  the  squir- 
rels are  not  alone  in  their  planting  business. 
Long  since,  it  was  observed  that  the  jays,  in 
foraging  to  supply  their  winter  stores,  drop  abun- 
dance of  seed  and  acorns,  as  they  fly  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  seeds  of  trees  need  not,  then,  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for  centuries, 
as  they  have  been  supposed  to  do,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  rotation  of  trees.  In  fact  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  this  theory,  for  the 
very  same  authorities  who  propose  it  agree  in 
stating  the  fact  that  acorns  and  other  seeds  of 
trees  lose  their  virtue  very  soon.  Beech  mast  re- 
tains its  vital  properties  for  one  year  only ;  few 
acorns  will  sprout  after  being  kept  a  year — so 
say  the  botanists,  and  observation  confirms  the 
statement.  Even  the  stories  of  wheat  raised 
from  seed  supposed  to  have  lain  thousands  of 
years  in  Egyptian  tombs,  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  them.  Some  seeds,  especially 
small  ones,  certainly  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
long  time  (Mr.  Thoreau  here  gave  some  instances 
of  this  which  had  been  observed  by  himself), 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  this  in  the  case 
of  forest  trees,  in  order  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena we  are  considering. — The  Century. 


True  Religion  is  not  a  routine  of  ceremonies, 
nor  yet  the  essence  of  any  special  creed.  The 
religious  sentiment  is  inherent  in  every  nation 
of  the  human  race.  It  gives  a  beauty  of  its 
own  to  all  the  external  forms  of  creation,  and 
everything  that  is  true  and  noble  in  man's  soul 
springs  from  its  source. 


MEMORY. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faith- 
ful a  servant  a  slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was 
weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to 
rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory, 
like  a  purse,  if  it  be  overfull  that  it  cannot  shut, 
all  will  drop  out  of  it.  Take  heed  of  glut-  >■ 
tonous  curiosities  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest 
the  greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory 
spoil  the  digestion  thereof.  Spoil  not  thy 
memory  with  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  it 


bad  by  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find  that 
true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust?  Marshal  thy 
notion  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will 
carry  twice  more  weight,  trussed  and  packed  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untowardly  flap- 
ping about  his  shoulders. — Fuller. 


A  DAY  IN  JUNE. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
"We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers  ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings  ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay  ; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  Grod  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green  ; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing  ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  your  heifer's  lowing — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing  ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving  ; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue — 

'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living  : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heavens  they  leave  no  wake  ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart,  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache  ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 
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ICELAND  :  ITS   VOLCANOES,    GEYSERS  AND 
GLACIERS. 
(Continued  from  page  239.) 

All  modern  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the 
reputation  of  these  fountains  has  not  been  over- 
rated. Travellers  of  every  temperament  are  as- 
tonished at  the  giant  gambols  of  the  Geysers,* 
and  some  resign  themselves  at  once  to  literary 
despair,  as  if  conscious  that  no  language,  how- 
ever vivid,  could  adequately  represent  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene.  Even  Mr.  Pliny  Miles 
declares  that  the  first  view  of  the  Great  Gusher 
excited  him  so  much,  although  then  in  a  quies- 
cent state,  that  he  shall  never  forget  its  appearance 
"  whilst  memory  holds  her  seat,"  and  that  when 
in  action,  the  spectacle  was  such  as  no  words  can 
describe,  adding,  that  it  even  surpassed  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  in  grandeur. 

Upon  one  race  of  people,  however,  the  Gey- 
sers seem  to  make  little  impression.  These  are 
the  natives  themselves.  Few  of  the  inhabitants 
ever  visit  the  spot,  and  those  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  treat  them  with  a  nonchalance  which  is 
quite  disgusting.  Reversing  the  well-known 
Millerism,  the  miserable  creatures  refuse  to  ex- 
hibit any  feeling  because  they  do  belong  to  the 
parish  of  the  phenomenon.  The  Great  Geyser 
is  no  hero  to  his  Icelanders.  He  has  not  even 
a  staff  of  showmen,  a  troop  of  parasites,  to  fatten 
upon  his  glories.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  all  the 
early  annalists  of  the  island  are  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  the  first  historian  of  the  north,  Ari 
Frodi,  was  educated  almost  within  reach  of  their 
spray  (1075).  The  most  ancient  notice  of  them 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  in 
his  History  of  Denmark ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
curt  recognition  of  their  existence,  such  as  an 
English  topographer  might  vouchsafe  to  the  hot 
springs  at  Bath,  or  the  dropping  well  at  Knares- 
borough.  Great  alterations  will,  of  course,  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  centuries;  but  as  in 
Iceland  the  "  pot"  is  always  "  kept  boiling," 
spouting  springs  in  different  localities  must  have 
long  been  amongst  the  prominent  marvels  of  the 
region. 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  as  well  as  Hauk- 
adal,  boiling  springs  abound.  In  the  valley  of 
Reykum,  or  Reykir,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  Geyser  system, — 
vallis  fontibus  fervidis  abundans — upwards  of  a 
hundred  may  easily  be  counted  within  a  circum- 
ference of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Some  of  these  are, 
of  course,  mere  Lilliputian  pools,  but  many  are 

*  At  the  British  Association  (1855)  Dr.  Stevenson 
Macadam  proposed  to  explain  the  operations  of  a 
Geyser  on  the  principle  that  liquids  on  encoun- 
tering a  highly  heated  surface,  assume  a  sphe- 
roidal form,  and  afterwards  blow  up  when  the 
temperature  reaches  a  certain  level.  But  his  theory 
required  a  double  cavity  in  the  ground,  and  a  more 
complicated  machinery  than  Bunsen's,  which  is  at 
once  simple  and  competent. 


caldrons  of  considerable  bulk,  from  which  the 
traveller  may  at  any  moment  receive  a  scalding 
shower-bath,  the  water  being  occasionally  spirted 
up  without  the  least  notice  of  coming  hostilities. 
One  of  the  head  fountains  in  this  region,  the 
Little  Geyser,  was  accustomed  to  erupt  nearly 
every  minute  in  Sir  John  Stanley's  time )  but 
having  grown  weary  of  this  feverish  work,  it 
now  contents  itself  with  a  blowup  every  three 
hours,  or,  according  to  Madame  Pfeiffer,  only 
twice  of  thrice  in  the  day.  Another,  the  Bad- 
stofa,  plays  every  five  or  six  minutes,  the  jets 
lasting  for  about  a  minute;  but  as  they  issue 
from  beneath  a  shelving  rock,  they  assume  an 
oblique  direction,  like  an  arched  fan,  and  produce 
a  magnificent  effect. 

Again,  Iceland  has  its  springs  of  mud  as  well  as 
of  water.  The  fluid  which  darts  from  the  Geysers 
is  generally  limpid,  and  has  frequently  excited  as- 
tonishment from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  silica  in  solution.  How  such  a  refrac- 
tory substance  as  flint  could  be  dissolved,  and  then 
precipitated  on  the  simple  cooling  of  the  liquid, 
was  considered  a  kind  of  chemical  puzzle.  It  is, 
however,  well  ascertained  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Fuchs,  M.  Kuhlman,  and  Mr.  Ransome,  on 
the  production  of  water-glass,  that  if  silica  is  fused 
with  potash  or  soda,  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  will  readily  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  or  if 
flint  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution 
of  either  alkali  in  a  boiler,  under  high  pressure, 
it  foregoes  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  em- 
blem of  obduracy. 

From  Dr.  Black's  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
Great  Geyser,*  it  will  be  seen  that  silica  is  the 
largest  mineral  ingredient,  and  that  soda,  exists 
in  abundance  both  in  a  free  and  a  wedded  con- 
dition. When,  however,  the  fluid  cools,  the 
flinty  matter  is  deposited  in  the  basins  and 
channels,  where  it  forms  incrustations  which  are 
generally  compared  to  cauliflower-heads  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Not  only  stones  but  twigs,  glass, 
mosses,  and  other  delicate  objects  receive  such 
a  coating  that  they  appear  to  have  been  perfect- 
ly fossilized. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  of  these  wells  is  still 
more  singularly  charged.  What  does  the  reader 
say  to  springs  of  soda-water  ?  Such  there  are 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  at  a  spot  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Roudemler.  The  liquid  there  oc- 
cupies two  cavities  in  the  ground,  and  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  by  the  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid  which  are  always  ascending. 
Frisky  and  pungent,  it  is  tolerably  agreeable, 
and  from  the  stimulant  powers  of  the  gas,  the 
place  is  known  as  the  01  Kilda,  or  the  Ale 
Well. 

Frequent,  however,  as  already  stated,  mud  is 

*  He  found  that  a  gallon  contained  31.58  graicsof 
silica,  5.56  of  soda,  14.42  of  muriate  of  soda,  8.57  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  2.80  of  alumina. 
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the  only  liquor  in  which  a  spring  will  deal.  And 
some  of  these  mud  springs  profess  to  a  little 
business  as  Greysers.  Very  clumsily  and  un- 
couthly,  without  doubt ;  for  how  can  we  expect 
a  thick  pasty  fluid  to  shoot  aloft  in  graceful 
columns,  or  to  fall  in  light,  elegant  spray  ?  Near 
the  sulphur  banks  of  Krisuvik,  for  example, 
there  is  a  pretentious  spring  of  this  description, 
which  Mr.  Miles  describes  as  "  an  enormous 
kettle,  ten  feet  across,  sunk  down  into  the  earth, 
and  filled  within  six  feet  of  the  top  with  hot 
boiling  liquid.  There  it  kept  boiling  and  spout- 
ing, jets  rising  from  its  pudding-like  surface  ten 
and  fifteen  feet,  and  is  kept  constantly  going." 
It  was  into  a  vile  caldron  like  this  that  a  horse 
once  fell,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 
Still  more  striking  are  the  mud  springs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Krabla,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  island.  Dr.  Henderson 
suddenly  came  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
where  he  perceived  below  him  a  row  of  large 
caldrons,  twelve  in  number,  which  were  splash- 
ing, fuming,  and  thundering  in  such  a  hideous 
manner  that  he  stood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as 
if  petrified.  The  boldest  strokes  of  fiction,  the 
strongest  flights  of  imagination,  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  describe  half  the  horrors  of  that  fearful 
spot. 

There  are  places,  too  where  pure  steam  is 
emitted  instead  of  water  or  mud.  Amongst 
other  curiosities  of  this  kind,  near  Krisuvik  a 
torrent  of  vapor,  twenty  feet  in  length,  gushes 
out  of  the  rock  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  a 
roar  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  some 
monster  locomotive  when  retiring  from  the  toils 
of  the  day.  Seen  by  Mr.  Miles  in  1852,  and 
collated  with  the  description  given  by  Sir  Gr. 
Mackenzie  in  1810,  this  jet  did  not  appear  to 
have  changed  its  physiognomy  in  the  least, 
though  for  two-and-forty  years  it  had  probabiy 
been  playing  without  intermission.  At  Hvera- 
vellir  (famous  for  its  thermal  springs)  there  is  a 
circular  mound  about  four  feet  in  height,  from 
which  a  current  of  steam  "  escapes  with  a 
noise  louder  than  that  of  the  most  tremendous 
cataract,"  and  with  a  force  so  great  that  stones 
thrown  into  the  aperture  are  shot  out  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  as  if  fired  from  a  mortar.  The 
natives  call  it  with  justice  the  Roaring  Mount. 

Scarcely  less  striking  than  the  boiling  springs 
are  the  sulphur  mines  of  Iceland.  There  are 
places  where  you  seem  to  have  literally  strayed 
into  a  region  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  spots  is  a  mountain  about  two 
or  three  miles  from  Krisuvik.  The  ascent  has 
its  own  troubles.  Toiling  up  a  slippery  bank  of 
clay  and  sulphur,  almost  stifled  by  the  exhala- 
tions which  the  wind  probably  sweeps  full  in 
your  face,  you  arrive  at  a  great  hollow,  where 
the  banks  are  covered  with  a  fine  yellow  crust  of 
powder.  The  ground  is  pierced  with  holes 
through  which  steam  and  smoke  are  constantly 


ascending.  To  walk  over  this  treacherous  sur- 
face is  a  task  of  considerable  peril,  for  if  the 
coating  gives  way,  the  traveller's  feet  may  sink 
deep  into  the  hot  clay  or  scalding  mud.  Mr. 
Bright  suffered  much  pain  from  an  accident  of 
this  description,  and  Dr,  Hooker  plunged  up  to 
his  knees  in  a  half-liquid  mass  of  sulphur  and 
clay,  and  was  only  saved  from  further  immersion 
by  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  over  firmer  soil.  In  the 
basin  in  this  valley  lies  the  great  caldron  already 
mentioned,  which  is  filled  with  blue  mud  always 
on  the  boil,  and  always  emitting  a  thick,  noi- 
some vapor.  Hot  springs  and  steam  jets  abound 
in  the  mountain.  The  place,  indeed,  is  pro- 
lific in  horrors. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AUSTRALIAN  ANTS  BURYING  THEIR  DEAD. 

One  very  hot  and  cloudless  day,  when  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  'the  leaves,  my  eldest  boy 
(four  years  old),  coming  up  from  the  beach,  fa- 
tigued and  hot,  threw  himself  on  a  grassy  mound 
near  where  I  was  sitting,  remained  quietly  enjoy- 
ing the  rest,  and  anticipating  the  pleasure  he 
would  have  in  showing  to  his  sister  the  pretty 
shells  and  corals  he  had  found.  I  was  startled 
by  a  sudden  scream,  such  as  one  only  gives  when 
in  terrible  pain.  A  snake  was  my  first  thought, 
and  in  horror  I  went  to  the  child;  but  was  at 
once  reassured  on  seeing  him  covered  by  if  sol- 
dier ants/'  on  whose  nest  he  had  unwittingly 
lain  down.  Some  of  the  insects  still  clung  on 
with  their  forceps,  and  stung  my  poor  boy,  who 
roared  with  pain  at  every  fresh  attack,  whilst  I 
killed  them  as  fast  as  1  could,  assisted  by  the 
nurse.  At  length  all  were  removed,  about  twenty 
being  left  dead  on  the  ground.  Going  to  seethe 
little  fellow  bathed  with  something  to  ease  the 
pain,  I  was  absent  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
returned  to  the  same  place,  when  I  saw  a  large 
number  of  the  ants  surrounding  the  dead  ones. 
Being  fond  of  natural  history,  and  having  read 
much  concerning  the  instinct  of  ants,  I  deter- 
mined to  watch  them  closely  now.  At  least  four 
ran  off  very  quickly,  and  I  followed  them  until  I 
saw  them  enter  a  hillock  containing  an  ants' 
nest,  which  we  had,  in  vain,  tried  to  get  rid  of, 
on  account  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  their 
close  vicinity  to  our  sitting-tent.  They  remain- 
ed here  about  five  minutes,  when  a  number  more 
came  out  two  by  two,  and  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  place  where  their  dead  companions  lay. 
Here  they  seemed  to  wait  for  something ;  and, 
presently,  we  saw  coming  from  the  other  side, 
near  the  creek,  a  number  surpassing  those  I  had 
followed,  and  halting  in  the  same  place.  Then 
two  ants  took  up  one  of  the  dead  ones  and 
marched  off,  followed  by  two  others  as  mourners; 
then  two  others  entered  the  procession  with  a 
:  second  dead  ant,  succeeded,  in  the  same  way, 
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by  another  pair,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  dead 
were  taken  up — a  number  of,  I  should  think, 
200  bringing  up  the  rear.  Following  the  train, 
I  found  that  the  two  empty-handed  followers  re- 
lieved their  fellows  in  advance,  the  latter  falling 
behind  in  the  place  of  those  who  relieved  them, 
and  thus  continuing  to  alternate  from  time  to 
time.  They  had  now  gone  a  considerable  dis- 
tance towards  the  sea- side,  when  they  stopped 
at  a  sandy  hillock,  where  those  who  marched 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession  commenced  opera- 
tions by  making  holes  ;  but  I  soon  observed  that 
only  about  half  the  number  took  part  in  this 
employment.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
graves  had  been  dug,  the  dead  bodies  were  laid 
in  them,  and  T  found  that  those  ants  which  had 
hitherto  stood  idle  were  deputed  to  cover  them 
in.  About  six  would  not  stir  from  their  places, 
and  on  these  the  others  fell  and  killed  them. 
Whereupon  they  made  a  single  large  pit  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  graves,  into  which  all 
the  six  were  put  and  duly  covered  up.  The  ants 
then  all  paired  off  and  marched  back  to  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  where  they  remained  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  .each  company  left  for  their 
own  habitation. 

The  observation  of  this  curious  proceeding 
gave  me  great  pleasure ;  and  I  had  frequent  op- 
portunities afterwards  of  seeing  the  insects  act 
much  in  the  same  way.  If  one  of  the  '  workers/ 
however  (who  are  much  smaller  than  the  rest), 
were  killed,  it  was  buried  where  it  fell,  and  no 
friends  attended  the  funeral. — London  Friend. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

About  thirty  years  age  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Democratic  Union)  the  first  crow  crossed  the 
Genesee  river  westwardly,  and  the  fox,  the  hen 
hawk,  swallow,  and  many  other  birds  and  insects, 
seem  to  follow  civilization.  Within  thirty-six 
years  the  locust-borer  made  its  first  appearance 
it  the  United  States,  and  as  yet  has  not  reached 
the  locust  trees  of  the  South  and  West.  It  com- 
menced its  ravages  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gene- 
see river  in  18^0,  and  it  was  seven  years  before 
it  crossed  to  the  west  side,  jjfce  grain  weevil 
began  its  course  in  1828,  ancPrt  progresses  in 
the  course  it  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a 
year.  Rose  bugs  have  been  so  common  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  that  on  their  seashores 
they  have  floated  in  windrows  on  the  sands,  hav- 
ing been  driven  into  the  sea  by  winds  and 
drowned.  The  cedar  or  cherry  birds  were  first 
noticed  west  of  the  Genesee  river  in  1828,  and 
they  are  now  so  great  a  pest  as  to  induce  many 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  cherries.  The  cur- 
culio,  which  is  indigenous  to  America,  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gaul,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  since  which  time  it  has  dissemi- 
nated itself  over  the  whole  country.    The  cut- 


worm appeared  in  1816  and  1821  (noticed  as 
the  cold  years,  when  the  whole  northern  country 
approached  the  brink  of  famine),  and  are  now 
universal.  The  Hessian  fly  was  introduced,  it 
is  supposed,  by  the  foreign  mercenaries  in  1777, 
on  Long  Island,  from  their  baggage  or  in  the 
forage  of  their  horses. — /Scientific  American. 


Learning,  it  is  said,  may  be  an  instrument  of 
fraud;  so  may  bread,  if  discharged  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  be  an  instrument  of  death. 
Each  may  be  equally  effective  for  evil. 

"  One  ought  to  improve  the  times  of  rest  so 
as  to  put  forth  all  the  energy  when  it  is  time  to 
awake." 


ITEMS. 

Felt  Cloth. — A  peculiar  mode  of  making  a  kind 
of  felt  of  cloth,  is  that  by  the  pneumatic  process, 
without  spinning,  weaving,  or  any  analogous  ma- 
chinery. Into  an  air-tigbt  chamber  is  put  a  quan- 
tity of  flocculent  particles  of  wool,  which,  by  a  kind 
of  winnowing  wheel,  are  kept  floating  equally.  On 
one  side  of  the  chamber  is  a  network  or  gauze  of 
metal,  communicating  with  another  chamber  from 
which  the  air  can  be  extracted  by  an  exhausting 
syringe,  or  air  pump,  and  on  the  communications 
between  the  chambers  being  opened,  the  air  rushes 
with  great  force  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  in  the 
exhausted  chambers,  carrying  the  flocculent  parti- 
cles against  the  netting,  and  so  interlacing  the  fibers, 
that  a  cloth  of  beautiful  fabric  and  close  texture  is 
instantaneously  made. — Scientific  American. 

A  Work-shop  on  Wheels. — A  New  York  paper 
says  that  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  are  about 
sending  out  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  a  workshop  on 
wheels,  embracing  a  lathe,  a  drilling  press,  a  saw- 
mill, a  portable  furnace  with  fan-blast,  a  steam-ham- 
mer, and  a  grindstone.  The  motive  power  is  sup- 
plied by  two  portable  engines  of  twelve  horse  power 
each,  and  they  work  driving-wheels  as  well  as  these 
machines. 

Fibrous  Plants. — A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  states  that  in  Central  America  there  are 
plenty  of  fibrous  plants  from  which  the  natives  make 
cloth  superior  to  that  obtained  from  cotton  or  flax. 
The  fibres  from  these  plants  are  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  and  range  from  8  cents  to  48  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Chinese  Imperial  Almanac  for  1861  appeared 
as  usual  at  Pekin,  about  the  first  of  March  last.  It 
comprises  twelve  large  volumes,  affording,  besides 
the  names  of  all  the  government  employees  through- 
out the  empire,  a  compendium,  month  by  month  of 
all  the  events  transpiring  during  the  year.  Foreign- 
ers are  no  longer  considered  as  "  outside  barbarians,'' 
because,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  spoken  of  with 
respect  in  this  publication,  which  gives  the  text  of 
the  different  treaties  concluded  with  them.  Recent 
military  occurrences  are  not  passed  over  in  silence, 
but  they  are  explained  in  a  way  entirely  satisfactory 
to  every  "  Celestial." 

The  Telegraph  in  Russia.— The  extension  of  the 
electric  telegraph  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  progressed  so  far  during  the  past  four  years,  that 
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at  the  commencement  of  1861  the  Russian  government 
had  ordered  the  construction  of  lines  extending  6000 
kilometres,  2000  of  them  being  in  the  country  lately- 
ceded  to  Russia  by  China — that  is,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Amour  and  Ussuri,  from  the  town  of  Nicolae- 
wek,  through  Chabarowska  to  the  port  of  Nowgerod, 
the  most  southern  point  of  the  new  Russian  territo- 
ries on  the  sea  of  Japan.  The  Minister  of  Marine  is 
ordered  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  2000  kilometres.  At  the  same  time 
a  line  of  telegraph  has  been  commenced  from  Kasan 
in  Europe  to  Siberia.  Thus,  within  four  years  we  j 
shall  see  realized  the  gigantic  project  of  putting  the  ' 
whole  of  Europe  in  direct  communication  with  the 
furthest  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. — Mechanics1  Ma- 
gazine. 

Pennsylvania  Crops.  Cambria  County. — We  have 
been  informed  by  persons  who  have  been  over  the 
principal  portion  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  our 
county,  that  there  never  were  finer  prospects,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  an  abundant  harvest,  than  at 
the  present  time.  From  what  little  we  have  seen, 
we  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  this  report.  We 
have  been  through  portions  of  Allegheny,  Munster, 
Summerhill  and  Cambria  townships,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  wheat,  rye  and  grass  are  truly  encouraging. 
The  oats  and  corn  look  young,  but  healthy  ;  with  an 
average  season,  our  farmers  will  harvest  a  larger 
amount  of  these  grains  than  usual. — Ebensburg  Moun- 
taineer. 

York  County. — The  farmers  hereabout  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  cutting  and  making  their  hay,  the 
weather  being  just  such  as  they  need  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  cool  at  night  and  clear  and  warm  in  the  day 
time.  We  notice  some  fine  hay  in  prime  order  coming 
to  town  daily  for  our  citizens,  but  have  not  learned 
the  price  per  load.  The  hay  crop  is  better  than  was 
anticipated. —  Wrightsville  Star. 

Juniata  County. — A  correspondent  in  Juniata  coun- 
ty has  written  us  that  the  prospects  for  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  vicinity  are  excellent.  He  says  that  the 
fly  has  done  but  little  damage,  and  that  the  crop  will 
be  a  good  one.  For  the  corn  crop  our  friend  cannot 
make  so  good  a  report,  as  the  cut  worm  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  and  is  still  doing  much  harm, 
continuing  to  cut  the  third  planting  in  many  places. 
— Lancaster  Express. 

Here  is  a  Convenient  Form  of  calculation  for  a 
particular  purpose  : — Know  the  cubic  feet  of  any 
fluid  discharged  per  minute  from  any  opening,  mul- 
tiply them  by  9,000,  and  you  have  the  number  of 
gallons  for  twenty-four  hours. 

More  than  1,500,000  humanbeings  derive  their  sole 
support  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the 
fibres  spun  by  the  silk  worm,  of  which  the  annual 
circulating  medium  is  said  to  be  $200,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
quiet,  and  prices  are  unsettled.  Sales  of  Western 
superfine  at  $4  81  a  5  for  good  Pennsylvania  extra, 
$5  12  a  5  50  for  family,  and  $6  25  a  6  75  for  fancy 
brands.  Sales  of  superfine  for  shipment  at  $4  50  a 
5  00.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  not  inquired 
for.  We  quote  the  former  at  $3  25,  and  the  latter 
at  $2  75  per  barrel  for  fresh  ground. 

Grain. — There  is  less  Wheat  goffering,  and  the 
market  dull.  Sales  of  3000  bushels  Western  Penn- 
sylvania red  at  $1  20  afloat ;  and  white  is  selling  at 
$1  30  a  1  40  and  dull.  Rye  is  held  at  62  cents. 
Corn  is  more  plenty,  with  small  sales  of  prime  South- 


ern yellow  at  52  a  53  cents,  afloat,  and  some  of  good 
quality  at  51  cents.  The  receipts  of  Oats  are  light 
and  the  market  steady  at  28J  a  29  cents  for  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  This  favorite 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House. 
Terms  moderate.  Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  Proprietress. 

PERSONS  desiring  to  visit  Atlantic  City,  can  find 
pleasant  accomodations  at  Cedar  Cottage,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the  railroad  andbeach. 
Terms,  $8.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 

7th  mo.  6th. 


UNDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


NOTICE.— Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch-  and 
Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 


l^RIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
jj    Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 

Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.    Hats  made  to 

order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County. 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  \.  4ff 

OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Druky,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  tbe 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  st. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  226.) 

My  case  now,  in  my  own  view,  was  exceed- 
ingly deplorable  ;  so  that  I  neither  eat  nor  slept 
much,  which  occasioned  a  visible  decline  in  my 
health.  Indeed  I  was  just  a  wonder  to  behold  ; 
the  people  wondering  what  had  befallen  me. 
The  enemy  followed  me  closely  with  most  griev- 
ous besetments  ;  things  that  my  very  soul 
loathed  would  he  charge  upon  me  to  be  my 
own  :  and  I,  not  having  strength  to  resist,  with 
a  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  experience  to  distinguish  what  pro- 
ceeded from  the  enemy,  and  his  grievous  insin- 
uations, and  what  arose  from  the  weakness  of  na- 
ture j  every  thing  appeared  out  of  order,  and  a 
confused  mass  it  was.  I  did  believe  none  ever 
was  in  such  a  state  before ;  nor  have  I  ever 
read  of  any  of  our  Friends  that  I  thought  had 
gone  through  such  various  trying  dispensations  ; 
what  if  I  say  for  two  sabbaths  of  years  in  which 
I  feared  I  should  never  get  to  the  better  side. 

I  ate  my  bread  weeping,  and  mingled  my 
drink  with  my  tears  ;  I  was  as  amongst  fiery  ser- 
pents, and  as  in  the  jaws  of  a  devouring  adver- 
sary, who  was  exulting  and  darting  into  my 
mind,  that  the  next  temptation  would  sweep  me 
away  :  and  things  were  hurried  into  my  mind, 
one  after  another,  as  swift  as  thought,  and  as 
dark  as  the  darkest  night.  Oh  !  that  my  trou- 
bles were  written  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead  in 
the  rock  for  ever  !  For  surely  an  hundredth  part 


is  far  beyond  my  power  of  description.  And 
had  not  mercy  been  extended  to  me  in  this  try- 
ing season,  truly  I  had  fallen ;  for  the  dispen- 
sation was  so  severe,  that  I  could  not  tell  how 
to  live  under  it ;  so  that  I  wished  the  Almighty 
would,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  snatch  me  from 
mortals,  though  it  might  be  by  an  accidental 
death  ;  for  I  still  believed  that  if  he  did  take 
me,  it  would  be  in  mercy.  So  earnest  was  I 
after  holiness  and  virtue,  that  I  often  besought 
Him  that  he  would  never  suffer  me  to  sin  against 
him;  that  I  might  not  be  eternally  ranked  with 
unclean  and  abominable  spirits,  which  my  very 
soul  loathed. 

I  now  abhorred  myself  as  in  dust  and  ashes, 
because  the  enemy  was  thus  permitted  to  assault 
me.  But  through  all,  my  intellects  were  pre- 
served clear,  and  my  reason  sound. 

About  this  time  I  was  much  drawn  inward  in 
prayer;  for  truly  my  tempted,  bewildered  state 
called  for  it ;  and  for  a  time  I  believe  I  prayed 
without  ceasing :  and  yet,  the  Lord  knew  what 
I  needed,  to  fit  me  for  his  work  and  service. 
And  now,  for  my  further  refinement,  the  Al- 
mighty permitted  the  enemy  to  come  still 
nearer;  although  I  might  say  with  one  formerly, 
"  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  re- 
sisted his  will  ?"  And  this  was  one  of  the  clos- 
est trials  I  ever  met  with :  so  that  one  evening 
when  the  enemy  accused  me  of  evil,  and  I 
turned  in  prayer  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth, 
making  my  appeal  that  He  knew  I  was  not 
wicked,  beseeching  that  he  would  rebuke  the 
devourer  for  my  sake,  and  set  me  at  liberty  to 
serve  him,  it  was  darted  as  quick  as  lightning : 
"There  is  no  God!"  Oh!  then  how'did°I 
mourn  !  Believing  there  was  none  who  had  the 
least  remains  of  good  that  was  ever  tried  in  this 
manner.  I  thought  I  was  now  sinning  against; 
the  Holy  G  host,  and  that  I  was  the  most  wretched 
creature  upon  earth  ;  the  enemy  following  hard 
with  his  bitter  whispering :  "  To  what  dost  thou 
pray  ?  There  is  no  God/' 

I  never  opened  my  case,  under  this  dispensa- 
tion, to  any  one  ;  for  I  believed  whoever  I  open- 
ed my  mind  to,  would  believe  I  had  been  guilty 
of  some  gross  thing,  and  therefore  was  a  casta- 
way ;  and  I  thought  if  I  met  with  discourage- 
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merit,  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear  the  Lord's 
hand  in  judgment ;  because  I  had  sinned  against 
him.  At  length  I  witnessed  the  truth  of  that 
declaration,  "  When  the  Lord's  judgments  are 
in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  learn  righteous- 
ness j"  for  truly  I  did  experience  inward  purity 
of  heart  and  cleanness  of  hand  ;  and  in  the  Lord's 
own  time  he  gave  access  to  his  throne ;  and  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  was  poured  out 
upon  me,  with  a  "  Verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth  :"  I  then  felt  a  holy  sense 
of  this  truth  :  "  The  Lord  liveth  ;  and  because 
he  lives,  I  live  also." 

This  dispensation,  when  it  had  prepared  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  made  his  paths  straight, 
passed  away,  and  I  had  now  to  say,  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  I  speak  not  falsely,  because  I  know 
what  that  precious  knowledge  of  God  has  cost  me. 
I  note  these  things  for  the  help  of  any  that  may 
have  been  tried  as  I  have  been  ;  for  if  I  had  met 
with  any  such  account,  it  would  have  relieved 
me  ;  there  might  be  some  testimonies  of  Friends 
in  the  accounts  of  their  lives  somewhat  similar ; 
but  I  had  not  read  them,  or  they  had  gone  from 
me.  Nor  could  I  believe  that  any  who  were 
under  the  Divine  notice,  or  turning  of  the  holy 
hand,  were  suffered  to  abide  so  long  a  time  under 
such  dark  bewildering  suggestions. 

May  all  who  are  thus  proved,  believe  that  way 
will  be  made  for  their  escape  !  Do  not  de- 
spond nor  cast  away  your  confidence!  I  feel 
united  to  the  suffering  seed,  wherever  they  are, 
or  of  whatever  society  they  may  be  :  1  mourn 
with  those  that  mourn,  compassionating  their 
distress.  My  commiseration  and  tender  feeling 
is  towards  these ;  and  I  can  address  them,  not 
from  any  degree  of  experience  to  boast  of;  but 
from  the  depth  of  humility  can  say,  "  Trust  in 
God.  He  can  set  his  seed  at  liberty,  and  will 
do  it." 

I  now  began  to  have  great  scruples  respecting 
my  wearing  apparel,  as  also  that  of  my  children, 
the  furniture  of  our  house,  &c.  &c.  1  coveted  to 
have  all  things  enough  in  the  simplicity.  I 
thought  of  John's  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  There  was  no  delicacy 
here,  either  in  eating  or  apparel.  And  now, 
whatever  the  strong  will  in  me  seemed  to  loathe, 
or  have  an  aversion  to,  into  that  very  thing,  in 
the  cross,  was  I  led;  though  it  seemed,  an  in- 
dignity to  my  very  frame  and  disposition  which 
was  not  thoroughly  redeemed  from  nicety,  and  a 
desire  to  be  somewhat  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Thus  1  was  led  till  I  had  no  will  ;  and  was  sim- 
ple enough,  through  being  mortified  every  mo- 
ment ;  for  I  had  always  some  scruple  upon  my 
mind  whether  things  were  right  or  not,  till  I  was 
rendered  flexible  and  docile,  ready  to  take  any 
impression  the  Lord  would  stamp  upon  me ;  and 
I  pray  it  may  be  that  of  holiness,  during  my  stay 
in  mutability  ;  and  afterwards  may  I  join  the 


triumphant  church,  praising  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

About  this  time  1  began  to  have  some  light 
and  life  about  me.  I  could  not  have  believed 
that  I  should  have  been  so  clear  of  the  bitter 
whisperings  and  insinuations  of  the  crooked, 
piercing  serpent;  it  being  natural  to  conclude, 
when  things  are  so  out  of  order,  and  the  adver- 
sary has  effected  such  an  inroad  into  the  mind, 
making  a  prey  of  it,  that  things  will  be  hard  to 
set  to  rights;  but  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  he 
shall  have  the  praise ;  for  it  is  due  to  Him,  and 
nothing  is  due  to  the  creature. 

I  measurably  witnessed  an  overcoming,  and  a 
little  getting  of  the  victory ;  the  head  of  the 
serpent  being  bruised,  and  the  accuser  cast  f 
down,  and  his  accusations  silenced,  being  ac- 
quitted of  his  false  high  charges  against  me; 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  I  obtained  a  precious 
feeling  of  justification,  all  old  things  being  done 
away  by  that  baptism  which  saves :  all  things 
became  new,  and  all  things  of  God.  1  now 
began  again  to  have  some  view,  that  I  must  tell 
to  others  what  the  Lord  bad  done  for  my  soul; 
how  he  had  plucked  me  out  of  the  horrible  pit, 
out  of  the  mire  and  clay  ;  letting  me  feel  the 
sure  foundation,  and  that  I  was  to  keep  upon 
it,  and  proclaim  the  new  song  that  He  would  put 
into  my  mouth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

It  is  said  of  an  Indian,  that  whenever  he  got 
into  a  bad  place  in  a  swamp,  where  the  ground 
was  too  soft  for  safety,  he  put  up  a  stake  to  mark 
the  place.  Thus  he  not  only  avoided  the  dan- 
ger himself,  but  kept  others  from  falling  into 
the  same  snare.  Might  not  every  Christian 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  rude  son  of  the  forest, 
not  only  to  guard  against  his  own  false  steps, 
but  as  he  prays,  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation," 
to  be  careful  to  remove  temptation  out  of  his 
brother's  path  ? 


From  Principles  of  Peace. 
STATE  OE  THE  SOCIETY  OE  FRIENDS,  PREVIOUS 
TO,  AND  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 
(Concluded  from  page  231.) 

The  day  after  Enniscorthy  was  taken  by  the 
Insurgents,  several  of  the  poor  distressed  Pro- 
testants, mostly  women,  returned  homeward  to  the 
village,  which  they  had  deserted  when  the  army 
left  it.  Two  females,  servants  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  and  a  woman  whose  husband  was  killed 
the  day  before,  came,  with  the  children  of  the 
latter,  to  the  Friend's  door,  as  persons  that  had 
no  dwelling-place.  They  stood  in  the  street, 
looking  up  and  down  in  all  the  eloquence  of 
silent  distress.  Though  he  had  but  small  ac- 
commodation, his  heart  and  his  house  were  both 
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open  to  the  afflicted  :  and,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  threatening^  he  received  from  the  then  rul- 
ing party,  for  entertaining  those  to  whom  they 
were  hostile,  he  and  his  family  endeavored  to 
accommodate  all  they  could  without  distinction. 
Even  of  the  United  Irishmen,  such  as  staid  in  the 
town,  and  as  many  of  their  wives  and  families 
as  could  find  room,  used  to  come  to  his  house  at 
night  to  lodge,  supposing  themselves  more  secure 
than  in  their  own  habitations. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  the  houses  of  most 
other  members  of  the  Society,  in  any  way  ex- 
posed to  the  contending  parties.  And,  in  such 
a  state  of  anarchy,  when  all  laws  were  disregard- 
ed, and  every  man  acted  according  to  his  own 
will,  however  perverse,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  instances  of  ingratitude  should  now  and 
then  appear;  one  of  these  may  be  mentioned  : 
— Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  military  had  destroyed  the  habitation 
and  property  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  who,  with 
his  family,  sought  shelter  at  the  house  of  ano- 
ther member  of  the  Society,  near  Ferns.  He 
provided  them  with  one  of  his  out-houses  to  live 
in,  until  they  could  better  their  conditions. 
But  when  their  party  got  the  ascendency,  the 
farmer  took  possession  of  his  protector's  dwelling- 
house,  and  manifested  his  intention  of  turning 
him  and  his  family  out  of  it ;  and  probably  l 
would  have  carried  it  into  execution,  had  not 
the  short  duration  of  the  United  Irishmen's  power 
prevented  this  ungrateful  determination. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle,  the  houses  of  Friends  appeared 
to  be  marked  out  for  places  of  entertainment. 
They  were  almost  constantly  full,  day  and  night; 
and  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  their  provi- 
sions held  out  as  they  did  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict. The  members  of  the  Society,  and  some  of 
the  then  oppressed  party,  sometimes  conveyed 
provisions  to  one  another  privately.  The  United 
Men  sometimes  offered  part  of  their  own  stock ; 
but  when  it  was  known  to  be  plunder,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  spoils  of  war,  the  Friends  de- 
clined to  accept  it ;  and  it  was  evident  that  such 
refusal  was  mostly  taken  in  the  light  of  an  offence. 
Indeed,  the  United  Men  often  discovered  their 
chagrin  because  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  unite  with  them  in 
their  requisitions. 

From  the  number  of  United  Men  who  came 
to  lodge  almost  every  night  in  the  Friends'  houses, 
these  were  in  continual  danger  of  falling  a  prey 
to  the  King's  army,  if  it  should  make  an  attack 
on  the  town  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Friends 
were  continually  threatened  by  the  pikemen  for 
not  turning  out  the  poor  fugitive  Protestant 
women  and  their  children,  who  had  taken  shel- 
ter under  their  roofs.  But,  although  they  ap- 
peared to  be  in  danger,  according  to  human  ap- 
prehension, from  both  parties,  they  were,  in  fact 
alternately  protected  by  both. 


The  Friend  above  mentioned,  who  was  nearly 
dispossessed  by  the  ungrateful  farmer,  being,  at 
one  time,  much  threatened  for  not  complying  in 
this  respect,  very  candidly  told  the  men  who 
threatened  him,  that  he  would  not  turn  out  poor 
distressed  creatures  from  his  house,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  and,  seeing  his  firm- 
ness, they  did  not  enforce  compliance,  although 
they  expressed  great  dissatisfaction. 

Some  uf  them  also  came  one  morning  to  the 
other  Friend,  and  told  him,  his  house  was  to  be 
burned  that  day,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
turn  out  the  Protestant  women  that  were  it.  He 
replied,  that  "  if  they  did  so  he  could  not  help  it ; 
but  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  house,  he  would 
keep  it  open  to  succor  the  distressed;  and,  if 
they  burned  it  for  that  reason,  he  must  only 
turn  out  along  with  them,  and  share  in  their 
affliction." 

It  so  happened  that  this  was  the  regular  day 
on  which  the  Meeting  for  Worship  of  the  Socie- 
ty, in  that  quarter,  was  to  be  held,  about  a  mile 
from  Ferns  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
denunciation,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  take  his 
family  with  him  to  meeting,  leaving  his  home 
with  a  heavy  heart,  as  he  expected  soon  to  be 
without  a  habitation,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
present  support.  On  his  return  to  Ferns,  how- 
ever, he  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  dwelling  entire ; 
and  his  heart  was  filled  with  praises  and  thank- 
fulness to  the  good  Providence  that  had  preserv- 
ed it.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  reason 
that  prevented  them  from  executing  the  threat, 
their  evil  disposition  towards  him  on  that  account 
seemed  to  be  changed ;  for  they  did  not  make 
any  requisition  of  the  kind  afterwards. 

Throughout  the  calamity,  it  was  his  uniform 
experience,  that  the  more  he  attended  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  right  in  his  own  conduct,  the 
more  he  seemed  to  be  respected  by  them ;  even 
when  he  expostulated  with  them  on  account  of 
the  cruelties  committed  by  their  party,  as  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  Wexford,  and  Scullabogue.  They 
quietly  listened  to  his  remonstrance,  and  fre- 
quently acknowledged  the  wrong. 

A  party  of  the  King's  army,  stationed  in  New- 
town-barry,  came  to  Ferns  to  disperse  the  United 
Irishmen  who  held  possession  of  the  place.  The 
latter,  at  first,  made  some  demonstrations  as  if 
they  would  risk  a  battle  ;  but  seeing  that  the 
regular  troops  opposed  to  them  were  provided 
with  cannon,  they  fled  away  from  the  town.  On 
hearing  that  the  army  was  coming  in,  the  Friend 
stood  at  his  own  door,  lest  he  should  be  suspect- 
ed of  being  an  enemy.  When  the  military 
came  near  his  door,  one  of  the  soldiers,  stepping 
out  of  the  ranks,  presented  a  gun  at  his  breast, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  the  trigger, 
when  the  Friend  call  to  him  "  to  desist  from 
murder."  The  soldier,  like  one  struck  with 
amazement,  immediately  let  the  gun  fall  from 
his  shoulder,  and  presently  his  oflicers  interfered 
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for  the  Friend's  protection  •  whose  life  was  thus 
preserved,  as  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who 
were  found  unarmed  in  the  houses,  being;  made 
prisoners  by  the  soldiers,  they  pleaded  their  in- 
nocence ;  but,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  they 
could  not  easily  prove  it.  The  commanding 
officer  therefore  desired,  that  if  there  were  any 
Quakers  in  the  town,  they  would  get  certificates 
of  good  behaviour  from  them  ;  which,  he  added, 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  and  then  to  liber- 
ate them.  The  same  Friend  was  accordingly 
applied  to  on  behalf  of  several,  and  procured  their 
liberation.  Had  he  been  put  to  death  by  the 
hand  of  the  hasty  soldier,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
those  who  obtained  their  release  afterwards  by 
his  means,  would  probably  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  for  want  of  credible  testimonials;  and  thus 
one  sacrifice  would  have  been  added  to  another, 
and  Death  would  have  multiplied  its  victims 
without  any  regard  to  their  innocence.  Thus  it 
is  when  violence  is  permitted  to  reign  ;  and  thus 
it  would  be  on  every  occasion  if  there  were  not 
an  overruling  Providence  to  say  to  the  peaceful 
sufferer  in  his  wrongs — "  It  is  enough  •"  and  to 
the  proud  oppressor  in  his  fury — "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go." 

A  Friend  of  Enniscorthy  in  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance, that,  on  the  day  when  the  town  was  taken 
from  the  rebels  by  the  army,  he  was  in  great 
distress,  thinking  it  the  most  critical  and  dan- 
gerous time  of  the  whole ;  for  he  supposed  that, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  they  would  con- 
sider that  every  man,  whom  they  found  alive  in 
colored  clothes,  was  a  rebel,  and  consequently 
would  put  him  to  death.  As  he  was  walking 
up  and  down  one  of  the  upper  street-rooms  of 
his  house,  he  heard  voices  in  the  street,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  some  soldiers  carrying  a  wound- 
ed man,  (supposed  to  be  an  officer,)  and  seeking 
for  a  place  of  safety  in  which  to  deposit  their 
charge.  The  Friend,  opening  the  window,  told 
them  they  might  bring  him  into  his  house.  On 
hearing  his  voice,  one  of  the  soldiers  looked  up, 
and,  seeing  the  Friend,  exclaimed,  "  That  is  a 
Quaker;  we  may -safely  go  in  there;"  which 
they  did,  with  their  wounded  comrade ;  and, 
when  the  main  body  of  the  army  entered,  seeing 
soldiers  in  the  house,  they  went  in  without  fear, 
and  without  injuring  the  place.  One  of  the 
Generals  took  up  his  quarters  for  some  time  in 
the  house. 


Sometimes,  in  musing  upon  genius  in  its  sim- 
ple manifestations,  it  seems  as  if  the  great  art  of 
human  culture  consisted  chiefly  in  preserving 
the  glow  and  freshness  of  the  heart. 

The  richest  legacy  we  can  leave  to  those  that 
we  love,  is  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  we 
practised  while  upon  earth.  It  is  like  an  incense, 
a  perfumed  breath  that  lulls  and  charms  grief 
itself. 


EAST  INDIANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

|  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  private 
j  letter,  received  from  a  member  of  London  Year- 
ly Meeting.— Eds. 

"  A  very  interesting  fact  has  come  under  our 
Yearly  Meeting's  notice,  in  a  visit  of  two  Indians 
from  Calcutta,  who  arrived  just  before  its  com- 
mencement. A  man  and  his  wife  have  been  in- 
duced to  come  over,  to  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  principles  as  held  by  Friends. 

I  have  not  heard  their  history  fully ;  but  be- 
lieve they  are  belonging  to  a  small  body,  who 
met  to  worship  after  our  manner  before  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  Friends  or  (heir  writings. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it 
was  decided  they  should  be  allowed  to  attend  its 
proceedings,  and  these  (we  must  believe  them  to 
be)  earnest  seekers  have  been  regularly  seen  in 
the  respective  meetings,  under  the  especial  aus- 
pices of  Robert  and  Christine  Alsop." 


ASSOCIATION 
IN  ITS 

COMMERCIAL,  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS. 

BY  WM.  BENNETT. 
(Continued  from  page  229.) 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  rationale  of  the 
decay  of  institutions,  and  of  the  fact  to  which 
all  history  and  experience  testify,  of  how  speedily 
every  society  or  organization  loses  the  purity  of 
its  first  conception  and  design,  and  begins  to  fall 
below  the  idea  of  its  founder.  Although  sacred 
history  has  quite  another  standard,  regarded 
simply  as  an  authentic  record,  how  soon  and 
how  strikingly  did  practical  Judaism,  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  fall  beneath  the  ideal  of  Moses ! 
What  were  the  ancient  schools  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, compared  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
with  Zeno  and  Epicurus !  At  what  very  early 
stages  did  Christianity  itself  begin  to  exhibit 
distinct  phases  and  symptoms  of  corruption  ;  and 
the  period  when  Constantine  established  it,  and 
it  was  first  made  subservient  to  political  and 
party  purposes,  dates  likewise  the  commence- 
ment of  its  greatest  declensions !  The  Roman 
Catholic  idea  of  the  Church  universal  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one,  but  with  whomsoever  the 
first  carrying  out  of  that  idea  into  the  assump- 
tion of  outward  supremacy  originated, — what 
avenues  of  abuse  has  it  opened,  and  what  a 
system  of  spiritual  tyranny  has  it  exercised  all 
the  world  over  !  The  institutors  of  the  several 
Roman  Catholic  orders  were  men  of  marked 
piety  and  exemplary  self-denial;  and  perhaps, 
without  exception,  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  giving  a  permanent  form  and  location  to 
their  own  discipline  and  aspirations,  but  how 
miserably  have  their  systems  failed  !  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier  were  men  of  apostolic 
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zeal  and  character,  such  as  we  have  rarely  seen  ' 
in  any  age  since  the  first;  but  what  has  been  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits?  Has  the  Reformation 
kept  up  to  the  ideas  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and 
of  Zwingle  ?  And  may  it  not  be  said  how  de- 
generate is  the  Quakerism  of  the  present  day, 
compared  with  that  of  George  Fox  and  the 
early  Friends !  In  other  directions,  I  imagine 
it  is  just  the  same, — with  the  modern  Persians 
and  Zoroaster, — with  the  Chinese  and  Confucius ; 
and  the  various  Mahometan  and  other  sects,  no 
doubt  lament  the  decay  of  pristine  virtue  and 
purity  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  decisions 
of  Councils  and  Synods,  Convocations  and  as- 
semblies of  all  kinds,  are  beginning  to  lose  their 
hold,  and  be  much  more  lightly  esteemed  by  all 
thinking  and  independent  minds.  It  is  seen 
that  these,  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  col- 
lective wisdom,  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  more  than  the  expression  of  a  dominant 
party  ;  or,  in  more  active  and  stirring  times  of 
thought,  a  compromise  of  individual  opinion, 
toned  down  so  as  to  disarm  opposition  and  re- 
concile a  majority,  and  in  which  the  most  vital 
and  progressive  elements  are  left  out.  Thus 
also  it  is  clearly  apparent,  how  impossible  it  is 
to  frame  creeds  and  formularies  that  shall  satisfy 
the  truly  conscientious  and  independent  for  any 
long  period.  Uniformity  is  not  unity,  nor  con- 
formity strength.  Life  and  health,  unity  and 
strength,  are  attained  and  preserved  throughout 
Nature,  not  by  the  accumulation  of  like,  but  by 
the  free  play  and  reciprocal  action  of  opposite 
forces;  not  by  the  reduction  of  all  variety  to  a 


common  standard,  but  by 


scope 


to  all 


e  variety  ;  by  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment, and  dovetailing  in,  as  it  were,  of  indi- 
vidual differences, — the  mutual  complementing 
of  powers  and  deficiencies, — the  full  and  faithful 
working  out  of  their  adaptations  and  peculiarities 
by  the  several  members  of  the  one  body.  Amid 
the  mass  of  inert  matter  that  always  accumulates 
round  the  established  order  of  things, — like  as 
the  avalanche  or  the  river,  how  pure  soever  in 
its  sources,  gathers  up  much  that  is  extraneous 
as  it  grows  larger  and  larger,  and  rolls  onward 
in  its  course, — we  invariably  go  back  to  the 
primary  source,  the  first  principles,  the  original 
author,  in  our  search  after  truth.  The  living 
though t,  the  true  word  or  action,  that  reacts 
upon  the  life  and  operates  like  leaven  on  the 
masses  of  society;  that  breaks  up  our  prescrip- 
tions and  conventionalities,  and  has  aught  of  re- 
viving and  reforming  power  in  the  world,  in  the 
first  place,  necessarily,  stands  alone.  It  is  born 
not  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  luxury;  it  is  not 
often  the  result  of  deep  research,  studied  plan 
and  patient  elaboration,  like  the  inductions  of 
Science, — nor  of  sharp  contention  and  hot  pur- 
suit, like  objects  of  aggrandisement  and  ambi- 
tion;  but  it  drops  unexpectedly  into  the  reverent 


and  attentive  mind,  in  some  favored  moment, 
like  an  inspiration,  we  know  not  how  or  whence, 
or  strikes  upon  the  audient  ear,  like  the  echo  of 
a  lost  language  from  another  world,  accompanied 
by  an  unutterable  sense  of  joy,  and  a  prophecy 
of  suffering.  It  is  nurtured  not  in  the  blaze  of 
popularity  and  ostentation,  but  in  the  depths  of 
solitude.  It  refuses  to  be  crystallized  or  stereo- 
typed into  any  pre-existing  or  known  formula, 
and  therefore  it  appears  abnormal,  and  cannot 
be  appreciated  or  understood  at  first.  Such  is 
the  evidence  of  experience  in  the  great  pas- 
sages and  turning-points  of  our  own  individual 
lives, — they  are  all  truly  solitary. 

a  As  darkness  and  death 

Are  the  gateways  of  heaven, 
So  'mid  sorrow  and  pain 

All  insight  is  given. 
The  pillar  of  cloud 

In  Prosperity's  light, 
Is  a  pillar  of  fire 

In  Adversity's  night. 

Oft  must  we  inly  cry 
'  Lama  Sabacthani !' 
If  we  would  crucify, 

Overcome  sense ; 
Oft  must  we  inly  know 
Seasons  of  bitter  woe, 
Hear  Spirit-voices  low 

Calling  us  hence. 

We  shrink  from  the  pain, 

But  the  pain  brings  the  good ; 
"lis  the  torturing  fever 

That  cleanses  the  blood. 
The  chosen  of  God 

Are  the  broken,  despised  ; 
The  forsaken  are  those 

Who  live  unchastised. 

Oft  must  we  inly  cry 
'  Lama  Sabacthani !' 
If  we  would  crucify, 

Overcome  sense ; 
Oft  we  must  inly  know 
Seasons  of  bitter  woe, 
Hear  Spirit-voices  low 
Calling  us  hence." 

Katharine  Barland. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  our  present 
social  aspects,  and  the  tendencies  of  our  modern 
civilization,  which  appear  to  be  all  on  the  side 
of  doing  things  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale ;  of 
the  triumphant  applications  of  machinery  and 
centralization,  and  of  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  co-operative  system  ?  Let  me  here 
carefully  distinguish  between  two  very  different 
things,  liable  to  be  classed  under  the  same  head, 
but  nearly  opposite  in  their  foundation  and  ten- 
dencies, namely,  co  operation  on  the  ground  of 
mutual  aid  and  sympathy,  and  combination  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  more  power  into  our  own 
hands,  or  to  act  as  a  lever  with  more  effect,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  belongs  to  our  proper 
individual  sphere.  The  former  is  healthful  and 
beneficial  in  every  respect,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
within  its  legitimate  boundaries;  so  long — to 
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use  the  words  of  a  popular  writer,  in  advocating 
it  as  one  of  the  best  means  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  counter- 
acting the  great  evils  of  the  increasing  dissever- 
ance between  capital  and  labor — as  "it  takes 
from  no  man  his  individual  character,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  adds  to  his  personal  responsibility, 
and  makes  him  feel  there  can  be  no  substantial 
improvement  in  condition,  without  a  correspond- 
ing measure  of  sacrifice."*  Mutual  co-operation 
and  sympathy,  for  the  sake  of  distributing  ad- 
vantages, and  of  making  small  means  in  the 
hands  of  manj  go  as  far  as  large  means  in  the 
hands  of  one,  is  the  opposite  of  an  accumulating 
and  monopolizing  tendency.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Library  and  Reading  Rooms,  of  Social 
Reading  Meetings,  Book  Societies,  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  other  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tions; and  when  kept  free  from  all  ulterior  ob- 
jects, there  is  but  little  danger  of  their  mechani- 
cal arrangements  going  beyond  the  necessary 
and  healthful  point.  Nor  have  these  remarks 
at  any  time  been  intended  to  imply  that  order 
and  system,  and  united  efforts  on  a  large  scale, 
have  not  their  just  application  in  the  promotion 
of  our  outward  welfare  and  of  material  interests, 
— for  the  community  is  often  benefited  by  these 
schemes  far  more  than  those  who  enter  into 
them,  though  this  was  not  their  original  inten- 
tion in  so  doing,- — but  to  show  that  they  are 
subject  to  fixed  conditions,  and  that  magnitude 
is  not  a  proportionate  element  of  success  ;  to 
indicate  the  limits  of  safety  to  those  who  will 
go  upon  the  ice,  and  to  mark  up  "  dangerous" 
at  the  proper  places. 

Most  of  all,  I  have  wished  to  show  that  these 
agencies,  as  such,  can  in  no  degree  be  depended 
upon  in  their  application  to  the  attainment  of 
moral  and  spiritual  results.  Constituted  as 
things  are,  or  rather  as  we  are  constituted,  the 
material  world  fills  up  our  horizon,  and  its  laws 
appear  to  be  everywhere  predominant.  Organic 
life  is  a  higher  condition,  set  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  world  of  matter,  with  laws  of  its  own  still 
more  mysterious,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to 
all  we  know  of  those  of  its  lower  and  inert  ante- 
cedent. Organic  life  has  therefore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  constant  struggle  against  inimical  and 
destructive  forces;  and  although  the  laws  of 
organic  life  are  indubitably  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  laws  of  matter,  in  this  sublunary  state, 
the  latter  maintain  their  constancy  and  apparent 
superiority ;  assert  their  ultimate  supremacy,  to 
which  the  former  eventually  succumb;  reclaim 
their  own,  and  death  ensues.  Look  at  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed  cast  into  the  earth;  its  early 
struggles  in  darkness ;  its  whole  history  !  Con- 
tinuing the  analogy  into  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life, — a  far  higher  condition  superadded  to  the 


*£  Chambers'  Social  Science  Tracts.' — Co-opera- 
tion, p.  1, 


material  and  organic,  and  yet  in  this  same 
sphere,  in  a  great  degree,  it  may  appear,  subor- 
dinated to  both, — from  the  very  few  glimpses 
we  can  obtain  of  the  real  nature  of  the  spiritual 
world,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  its 
laws  are  the  opposite,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive 
of  them,  of  both  the  one  and  the  other, — far 
higher  in  the  scale  of  Infinite  causation  and  in- 
telligence; and  that  therefore  the  things  there- 
unto belonging,  though  seemingly  temporarily 
subjected  to,  cannot  be  brought  within  their  do- 
minion. The  indivisibility  of  thought,  its  illimita- 
tion  by  time  and  space;  the  unity  and  indissolu- 
bility, the  universality  and  unchangeablenessof  all 
we  can  conceive  of  verity  as  the  soul  and  substance 
of  form;  the  nature  of  knowledge,  which  can  be 
imparted  to  another  without  diminishing  the 
store;  and  of  love  and  sympathy,  with  all  their 
moral  and  spiritual  kindred,  which  the  more 
they  overflow  the  more  remains  to  the  possessor; 
— attributes  so  essentially  distinct  from  any  cir- 
cumstance of  the  highest  scale  of  material  good ; 
— are  a  few  of  the  illustrations  that  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  this  connexion. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  X. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR, 

The  natural  bridge  in  Rockbridge  county, 
on  the  waters  of  James  river,  is  widely  known 
as  a  great  natural  curiosity;  it  spans  a  moderate 
sized  mill-stream  called  Cedar  creek.  The  two 
abutments  rise  very  nearly  perpendicular  for 
nearly  200  feet,  when  they  are  united  at  the 
summit  by  a  rock  some  20  or  25  feet  thick. 
This  rock  commences  to  rise  like  an  arch  on 
each  side,  but  in  the  middle  is  rather  flat  for  a 
regular  arch ;  it  is  some  60  feet  up  and  down 
stream.  The  opening  under  the  bridge  looks 
like  a  great  chasm  through  a  high  hill,  the  sur- 
face of  the  hill  is  descending  for  some  distance 
west  of  the  bridge,  and  for  some  distance  east 
of  it,  as  the  ground  is  there  lower  than  at  the 
bridge.  The  precipice  of  rock  on  the  west  side 
of  Cedar  creek  continues  of  the  same  height  as 
the  bridge  for  some  distance  up  and  down 
stream  before  it  droops  off,  while  on  the  east 
side  of  the  stream  it  soon  begins  to  droop  off, 
particularly  down  stream.  The  rock  at  the  top 
is  covered  with  a  coat  of  earth,  on  which  formerly 
grew  trees  and  shrubs,  but  these  are  now  nearly 
all  gone.  The  American  Arbor  Vitae  here  grew 
to  a  large  tree.  Previous  to  1816  an  attempt 
was  made  to  manufacture  shot  here,  as  the 
height  of  the  bridge  saved  the  trouble  of  build- 
ing a  tower  for  that  purpose.  There  was  then 
a  frame  building  on  the  bridge,  with  one  end 
projecting  over  its  edge,  from  which  molten 
lead  was  dropped  below.  An  iron  kettle  for 
melting  stood  outside.    From  the  fact  of  the 
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valley  of  Cedar  creek  widening  out  considerably, 
both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  one  might 
suppose  that  a  strong  current  of  air  would  pass 
under  the  bridge,  whenever  there  was  a  motion 
in  the  atmosphere.  To  prevent  the  metal  from 
being  blown  aside  in  its  descent,  so  as  not  to  fall 
in  the  reservoir  of  water  below,  a  tube  of  linen  was 
suspended,  sustained  by  hoops  at  short  distances 
apart,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  bridge  to  the 
bottom,  within  which  to  drop  the  metal.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  was  more  likely  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  wind  than  the  metal  itself  ; 
and  to  obviate  this,  stay  ropes  were  fastened  at 
different  places  along  the  tube  to  keep  it  in 
place.  The  manufacture  of  shot  was  not  suc- 
cessful, as  it  was  nearly  as  easy  to  bring  shot 
ready  made,  as  it  was  to  get  the  metal  there. 
There  was  lead  in  south-western  Virginia,  but 
that  was  further  off  than  tide-water. 

There  is  another  natural  bridge  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  State,  on  the  waters  of 
Powel's  river,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  there  is  a  rail-road  line  to  pass  under  this 
bridge,  desigDed  to  connect  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railroad  with  Kentucky,  by  crossing 
the  Cumberland  Mountain  at  Cumberland  gap. 
This  gap,  in  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  was 
the  great  thoroughfare  in  the  first  settlement  of 
Kentucky,  as  here  all  emigrants  were  obliged 
to  pass,  no  other  depression  in  this  mountain 
giving  equal  facilities.  There  is  a  flat  space  on 
the  summit  with  large  rocks  scattered  over  it, 
and  tradition  relates  that  the  Indians  way-laid 
the  emigrants,  and  committed  some  bloody 
deeds  on  this  spot.  A  high,  rocky  precipice  to 
the  west  of  the  road  gave  a  place  of  look-out, 
where  they  could  see  a  long  distance  to  the 
eastward. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  in  the  topogaphy 
of  this  range  of  mountains,  extending  south 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Tennessee  river.  The  greater  number  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  rise  in  these  mountains 
flow  northward.  This  would  seem  to  indicate, 
what,  in  reality,  is  the  fact,  that  these  mountains 
attain  greater  elevation  above  tide-water  by  going 
south.  The  Highlands,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
rise  to  about  1500  feet ;  while  the  Alleghany 
range  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
where  the  different  railroad  lines  cross,  rise  to 
about  2,900  feet  at  the  summit  of  those  lines, 
while  summits  between  are  more  than  3,000  feet 
above  tide.  But  south  of  James  river,  the 
range  attains  much  greater  elevation.  The  Peaks 
of  Otter  in  the.  Blue  Ridge  are  5,000  feet,  or 
nearly  a  mile  in  height,  and  from  the  summit  a 
grand  scene  presents  itself.  This  summit  is 
principally  rock,  and  toward  the  east  is  a  preci- 
pice so  high  and  steep,  that  it  requires  strong 
nerves  for  an  individual  to  stand  on  its  brink 
and  look  down.  The  prospect  from  here  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ranges  of  moun- 


tains west  of  the  great  limestone  valley,  but  to 
the  east  the  prospect  extends  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Here  towns,  villages,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, farm-houses  and  forests,  combine  to  make 
up  a  scene,  the  equal  of  which  is  rarely  met 
with  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Imagine  a 
mountain  peak  rising  about  4,000  feet  above 
the  valleys  on  either  side,  and  on  the  east  no 
ranges  of  more  than  one-fourth  this  height,  to 
intercept  the  view,  and  some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  prospect  from  here.  Even  on  the 
west  the  prospect  would  be  considered  grand, 
were  it  not  that  the  one  to  the  east  is  so  much 
finer.  To  witness  the  rising  of  the  sun  here  on 
a  clear  morning,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  grand  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoake, 
declared  here,  that  he  considered  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  witness  this  scene,  and  not 
be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  Divine  being. 

South  of  the  head  waters  of  James  river,  the  di- 
viding ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  inclines  eastward, 
and  unites  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Branch  river.  This  united  range 
gradually  increases  in  height,  until  in  North 
Carolina  the  height  of  6,200  feet  or  upwards  is 
attained,  being  some  200  feet  higher  than  Mt. 
Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  formerly 
considered  the  highest  mountain  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  These  mountains  then  gradually  droop 
off  iu  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The 
upper  branches  of  the  Kenhawa  here,  called 
New  river,  take  their  rise  among  these  mountains 
in  North  Carolina,  and  flow  north  and  north-west, 
entirely  across  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  fall 
into  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant.  The  Monon- 
gahela  flows  in  nearly  the  same  direction  to 
Pittsburg.  The  upper  branches  of  James  river 
are  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  while  prob- 
ably five-sixths  of  the  water  flowing  into  the 
Potomac  comes  in  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river.  The  Juniata,  and  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  with  other  small  streams,  furnish 
much  more  water  than  enters  that  river  from  the 
east.  The  Delaware  and  the  Hudson,  both  pre- 
sent the  same  general  features. 


CATTARAUGUS  INDIANS. 
Versailles  P.  O.,  Cattaraugus,  April  30th,  1861. 
To  G.  T.  T. 

Esteemed  Friend, — For  some  time  past  I  have 
felt  a  desire  to  write  you  on  a  subject  which  lies 
near  my  heart,  and  in  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve you  too  are  deeply  interested.  It  is  the 
future  prospects  of  our  Indian  Orphan  Asylun>. 
The  Friends  have  always  been  ready  to  aid  in 
every  benevolent  effort  for  the  well  being  of  these 
Indians,  and  in  the  darkest  period  of  their  histo- 
ry have  never  failed  to  show  themselves  their 
friends  indeed.  I  therefore  take  a  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  wants  of  this  Institution  for  their 
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kind  consideration.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  received  a  visit  from  any  of  your  denomina- 
tion, and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  pleasant  to  the  females  of  your  meeting  to  ap- 
point a  delegation  from  their  number  to  visit  our 
Reservation,  and  specially  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
during  the  coming  summer.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  such  a  visit  would  be  productive  of  good. 
It  would  revive  kindly  recollections  of  past 
favors  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  it  would 
give  your  ladies  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians,  and  to  witness  the 
improvement  in  their  condition,  which  I  think 
would  gratify  them,  and  also  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  Institution,  which  I  feel  specially  anxious 
they  should  see  and  be  interested  in.  The  de- 
stracted  condition  of  our  unhappy  country  makes 
it  improbable  that  we  shall  receive  much  assist- 
ance from  private  benevolence  or  from  the 
General  Government,  and  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  the  means  to  feed  and  clothe  the  fifty 
children  now  under  care,  much  less  have  we  the 
ability  to  receive  and  provide  for  others  who  are 
in  as  great  need  as  any  yet  received. 

If  you  think  this  call  would  meet  with  a  fa- 
vorable response,  from  the  ladies  of  your  society, 
I  will  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  pre- 
sent the  subject  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

My  husband  is  now  at  the  West,  probably  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  has  gone  to  solicit  grain 
for  the  support  of  our  Orphan  children. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  troubling  you  witlfthese  matters,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  grateful  and  obliged  friend, 

L.  M.  W. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MO.  29,  1861. 


Several  New  York  Friends  have  requested  the 
publication  of  a  letter,  received  by  a  friend  in 
that  city,  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians  at  Catta- 
raugus. If  any  friend  of  the  Indians  desires  to 
contribute  money  to  aid  the  Asylum,  it  may  be 
sent  direct  to  Asher  M.  Wright,  Versailles  P.  0. 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  to  George  T.  Trimble, 
New  York  city. 


Died,  On  the  18th  of  the  6th  mo.,  1861,  Sarah  T. 
wife  of  Edward  T.  Bellah,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

During  many  months  of  extreme  suffering  from  a 
painful  disease,  the  prayer  of  her  soul  was  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will,  and  an  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance when  she  should  be  called  hence.  Those 
who  witnessed  her  departure  cannot  but  have  faith 
that  this  abiding  prayer  was  answered  ;  and  that 


she  now  inhabits  one  of  those  mansions  in  the  Father's 
house  which  our  Holy  Redeemer  said  he  went  to 
prepare  for  his  disciples,  even  those  who  through 
much  tribulation  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

Died,  On  the  18th  inst.,  after  four  days  illness, 
Alexander  Shaw,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  Although  his  illness 
was  short,  yet  having  endeavored  to  act  up  to  that 
which  was  shown  to  him  to  be  right,  he  was  enabled 
to  remark,  when  approaching  his  close,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  he  desired  to  be  re- 
stored, but  death  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Gwynedd,  Montgomery 

Co.,  on  the  23d  of  5th  mo.,  after  a  few  days  illness, 
Cadwalader  R.  Evans,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 

By  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  Society  has 
lost  a  worthy  member  ;  an  aged  mother,  a  dutiful  son ; 
a  wife,  an  affectionate  husband  ;  and  little  children, 
a  tender  father.  Possessing  a  noble  heart,  and  a  be- 
nevolent disposition,  he  won  the  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Called  away  before  he  had  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  with,  as  it  were,  but  a  moment's 
warning,  how  forcibly  does  it  remind  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  11  our  loins  girt  about,"  and  "  our 
lights  burning,"  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour  in  which  we  shall  be  called  hence  to  be  seen  of 
men  no  more. 

 ,  On  3d  day,  11th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his 

parents,  near  Richmond,  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
Henry  Homer,  youngest  son  of  James  M.  and 
Mary  R.  Hibberd,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  boy  was  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  bright 
intellect,  and  although  he  much  dreaded  the  terrors 
of  death,  yet  when  the  summons  came  it  had  no  sting 
for  him  ;  on  the  contrary  all  was  happiness  ;  and  on 
hearing  the  exclamation  from  a  loved  one  by  his  bed- 
side, "Lord!  bless  him,"  he  answered,  "  He  has 
blessed  me,  and  will  bless  you  all  too." 


THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

That  grandest  of  all  problems  that  have  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  mind — the 
structure  and  motions  of  our  stellar  system — is 
moving  steadily  forward  to  its  solution.  The 
early  observers  of  the  heavens  saw  the  sky  roll- 
ing constantly  around  the  earth  from  east  to 
west,  as  if  it  was  a  great  hollow  globe  hung  upon 
a  pivot  at  the  north  star,  and  upon  another  pivot 
at  the  south  pole.  The  fixed  stars  seemed  like 
silver  nail  heads  driven  firmly  into  the  rolling 
shell,  and  carried  with  it  in  its  daily  revolution 
around  the  earth,  but  preserving  the  same  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  each  other  from  year  to  year, 
and  century  to  century.  This  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  immovable  position  of  the  fixed  stars  con- 
tinued to  prevail  down  to  the  last  century,  when 
the  large  and  bold  intellect  of  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  as  the  inscription  on  his  monument  says, 
"  broke  through  the  inclosures  of  Heaven" 
(coelorum  perrupit  claustra),  and  went  forth  to 
the  study  of  the  universe  of  stars.  The  obser- 
vations of  Herschel  prove  that  the  stars  which 
are  visible  to  our  eyes,  including  the  innumera- 
ble multitudes  whose  blended  light  makes  up 
the  "  milky  way,"  form  a  cluster  or  system  by 
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themselves,  which  is  separated  by  inconceivable 
distances  from  other  clusters  that  are  to  be  seen 
as  faint  nebulas  in  the  depths  of  space.  Since 
Herschel's  observations  were  made,  the  study  of 
our  stellar  system  has  occupied  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  astronomers.  The  most  import- 
ant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  made  by  the  herculean  labors  of 
M.  Maedler,  superintendent  of  the  Observato^ 
of  Dorpat,  in  Russia. 

The  most  prominent  questions  which  present- 
ed themselves  to  astronomers,  in  regard  to  our 
stellar  system,  were  :  What  are  its  form  and  di- 
mensions ?  Is  there  a  great  central  body  about 
which  the  others  are  revolving,  as  the  planets 
revolve  about  our  sun  ?  Is  our  solar  system  mov- 
ing the  other  stars?  and  if  so,  in  what  direc- 
tion and  with  what  velocity  ?  Some  of  these 
questions  have  been  pretty  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed, while  suggestions  of  greater  or  less  probabil- 
ity are  offered  in  relation  to  the  others. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  solar  system 
is  moving  through  spaee  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Hercules,  the  precise  point  being 
not  far  from  262°  right  ascension,  and  40°  north 
declination.  Nearly  all  astronomers  acquiesce 
also  in  Maedler's  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
large  central  body  which  controls  the  movements 
of  the  other  stars  by  its  preponderating  mass. 
Maedler  is,  however,  satisfied  that  all  the  bodies 
of  our  stellar  system  are  revolving  about  a  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  and  to  the  determining 
of  the  position  of  this  center  he  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  study. 

Among  all  the  constellations  in  the  sky,  there 
is  no  other  which  has,  in  all  ages,  attracted  so 
much  human  interest  as  the  little  cluster  of  the 
Heiades.  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  question  to  Job  :  "  Canst  thou  bind 
the  sweet  influence  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?"  And,  for  many  centuries,  a 
succession  of  poetic  feeling  has  gathered  around 
"  The  long  lost  sister  of  the  seven  stars."  But 
a  fresh  interest  has  now  been  given  to  this 
storied  group,  for  the  computations  of  Maedler 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Alcyone,  the  bright- 
est star  of  the  cluster,  occupies  the  very  center 
around  which  the  hosts  of  heaven  roll  their  ma- 
jestic courses. 

The  distance  of  our  sun  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  this  stellar  system,  as  well  as  the  ve- 
locity of  its  motion,  is  yet  undetermined,  though 
some  of  Maedler's  observations  indicate  that  the 
distance  is  such  that  it  would  take  light  640  years 
to  pass  through  the  space,  that  the  sun's  veloci- 
ty in  his  orbit  is  about  1,000  miles  per  minute, 
and  that  it  will  take  him  about  20,000,000  of 
years  to  make  one  revolution.  The  latest  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  size  of  our  stellar  system, 
is  that  a  ray  of  light,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  per  second,  would  require  about 
4,000  years  to  pass  through  its  diameter. 


No  spot  is  too  desolate,  none  too  sterile,  for 
mosses  to  inhabit  and  enliven.  From  Spitzber- 
gen  to  the  islands  on  the  Antartic  Ocean,  along 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  couching  on  wild  heaths,  overspread- 
ing old  walls,  nestling  in  hedges,  clinging  to  the 
bark  of  trees,  loving  much  and  equally  frost  and 
snow,  wind  and  tempest,  needing  nothing  but 
moisture  for  their  sustenance — everywhere  they 
may  be  seen,  adding  fresh  beauty  to  even  the 
loveliest  spots,  making  gay  the  solitary  places  of 
the  earth,  and  causing  the  arid  desert  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad.  Not  only  are  they  the  first  plants 
which,  as  by  a  miracle,  make  their  appearance 
in  a  newly-formed  soil,  but,  with  fond  tenacity 
they  cling  to  the  spot  where  they  have  once 
taken  root,  long  after  all  other  plants  have  de- 
serted it,  and,  tender  in  their  nature,  delicate  in 
structure  though  they  be,  show  wonderful  power 
in  resisting  influences  which  are  generally  fatal  to 
the  vegetable  creation.  In  this  respect,  close  akin 
to  the  lichens,  they  may  appear  to  be  destroyed  by 
drought  •  but  no  sooner  does  the  generous  rain 
descend  upon  them,  than  suddenly  they  are  in- 
vested with  new  life,  and  their  leaflets  reappear 
as  fresh,  as  luxuriant  as  ever. — Frazer's  Maga- 
zine. 


OUR  RURAL  MONTHLIES, 

We  find  in  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  Farmer  and  Gardener,  for  June,  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  William  Saunders,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  upon  the  interesting  seasonable 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  advice  given 
is  sound  and  valuable,  practical  and  understanda- 
ble. 

Greenhouse. — A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  preva- 
lent custom  to  turn  all  the  plants  out  of  the 
greenhouse  about  this  time,  and  make  a  lumber 
room  of  the  house  the  balance  of  the  summer. 
Now  there  are  so  many  fine  summer  flowering 
plants,  that  require  a  moist,  shady  atmosphere, 
such  as  can  readily  be  obtained  in  all  green 
houses,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  destitute  of  flowers, 
if  their  presence  is  desirable. .  Foremost,  among 
summer  flowering  greenhouse  plants  may  be 
placed  the  Archimenes,  then  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
Forenias,  Gesneras,  &c.  Fuchsias  are  also  in 
perfection  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  some  of 
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the  finest  varieties  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  are  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  greenhouse  collection. 
The  main  details  of  practical  routine  are,  to 
water  early  in  the  morning,  damp  over  the  paths, 
and  shade  either  by  canvas  coverings  over  the 
glass,  or  by  the  application  of  some  coloring  sub- 
stance on  the  glass ;  the  former  method  is  best, 
although  with  attention  to  watering,  either  mode 
will  be  satisfactory. 


IMPORTANT    IF  TRUE. 

In  the  Irish  Gardener's  Magazine  it  is  stated 
not  only  that  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the 
camomile  will  destroy  insects,  but  that  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  the  health  of  a  garden  as 
a  number  of  the  plants  dispersed  through  it. 
No  green  house  or  hot  house  should  be  without 
it  in  a  green  or  dried  state;  either  the  stalks  or 
flowers  will  answer.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
if  a  plant  is  drooping,  and  apparently  dying,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  recover  if  you  place 
a  plant  of  camomile  near  it. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

ICELAND  :  ITS   VOLCANOES,    GEYSERS  AND 
GLACIERS. 
(Continued  from  page  239.) 

So  much  for  the  Great  Geyser.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards  to  the  south  you  will  meet  with,  and  might 
very  possibly  walk  into,  another  of  the  principal 
fountains.  This  is  the  famous  Strokr,  or  Churn, 
as  that  native  name  implies.  Unlike  the  former, 
it  has  neither  mound  nor  basin,  and  might  easi- 
ly be  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  well,  were  it  not 
for  the  furious  bubbling  of  the  water  in  its  shaft. 
This  shaft  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  Forbes,  with  a  depth  of  about  forty-eight 
feet;  but  it  is  very  irregular  in  its  bore,  and 
contracts  considerably  :  it  is  also  bent  in  its 
course,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Miles  suggests,  re- 
sembles the  Irishman's  gun,  which  had  the  fa- 
culty of  "  shooting  round  a  corner."  The  ejec- 
tions of  the  Churn  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  Rager,  occurring  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  though  its  jets  are  less  voluminous,  they 
last  for  a  longer  period,  and  radiate  in  a  still 
more  tasteful  manner. 

Now  Strokr  possesses  one  interesting  property. 
He  can  be  made  to  discharge  almost  at  pleasure  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  you  may  force  him  to  extra 
activity,  and  extort  an  eruption  of  a  much  fiercer 
character  than  is  his  natural  praciice.  The  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  very  simple.  Collect  a 
quantity  of  stones  or  sods,  and  shovel  them  into 
the  pipe  of  the  Ge.yser.  Down  they  go,  splashing 
into  the  fluid,  which  instantly  ceases  to  boil,  as 
if.  Strokr  were  astonished  at  your  impudence. 
And  well  he  may.  for  stones  and  sods  are  things 
he  abominates  to  such  a  degree  that,  collecting 


all  his  strength,  he  soon  vomits  them  forth,  and 
hurries  them  aloft  in  a  pillar  of  water,  which 
sometimes  appears  to  reach  to  twice  the  ordinary 
elevation.  Henderson,  who  stumbled  upon  this 
discovery,  states  that  some  of  the  jets  rose  to  a 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  that  fragments 
of  stone  were  propelled  to  a  still  greater  altitude, 
the  column  of  water  being  succeeded  by  a  column 
of  steam,  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.  This 
experimentalist  narrowly  escaped  punishment  for 
his  temerity ;  for,  whilst  examining  the  pipe,  the 
insulted  Spouter,  boiling  with  rage,  shot  up  into 
the  air  a  hissing  torrent,  which  swept  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  his  tormentor's  face.  Need-  we 
be  surprised  if  prankish  visitors  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  tease  the  Geyser  ?  Spite 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  you  feel  a  strong 
propensity  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  rousing  Strokr, 
and  throwing  him  into  a  profound  passion.  Mr. 
Miles  literally  "  imde  game"  of  the  spring,  and 
when  the  exasperated  phenomenon  sought  to  re- 
lieve himself,  was  quite  delighted  to  see  his 
waters — stained  and  blackened  with  the  clods — 
rising  wrathfully  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  Commander  Forbes  subjected  poor 
Strokr  to  a  still  greater  indignity,  for  he  com- 
pelled the  Geyser  to  cook  his  dinner.  Having 
invited  the  neighboring  cure  and  farmer  to  a  meal, 
he  packed  up  a  piece  of  mutton  in  the  body  of  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  a  ptarmigan  in  each  sleeve,  and 
then  flung  the  garment  into  the  Churn,  which  was 
previously  primed  with  a  quantity  of  turf.  For 
some  time  Strokr  took  the  transaction  in  such  high 
dudgeon  that  he  refused  to  eject;  but  finding 
that  preparations  were  making  for  another  dose 
of  sods,  he  launched  his  waters  into  the  air  with 
unwonted  fury,  and  the  traveller  soon  beheld  his 
shirt  flying  upwards,  "  with  the  arms  extended 
like  a  head  and  tailless  trunk."  On  its  descent 
to  the  ground  it  proved  to  be  in  such  a  scalding 
state  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  dinner  could  be  served,  and  then 
it  appeared  that  though  the  mutton  was  done  to 
a  nicety,  the  birds  were  torn  to  shreds.  The 
Churn,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  Papin's  digester, 
where  the  very  twigs  of  turf  received  such  a 
soaking  of  caloric  that  they  came  out  in  a  sodden 
condition.  A  drunken  man  once  fell  into  the 
spring — so  the  legend  runs — and  after  seething 
for  a  short  time,  was  thrown  up  in  a  spray  of 
human  fragments. 

Still  further  to  the  south — about  one  hundred 
and  six  yards  from  the  Strokr — you  arrive  at  the 
Little  Geyser.  It  has  a  shallow  basin  like  its 
big  brother,  but  its  pipe,  thirty-eight  feet  in 
depth,  is  any  thing  but  uniform  in  its  shape.  In 
the  days  of  Mackenzie  this  fountain  was  not  ac- 
customed to  cast  up  its  contents  to  a  greater  al- 
titude than  four  or  five  feet,  but  it  made  amends 
for  its  poverty  of  flight  by  spouting  for  an  hour 
without  intermission.  When  visited  by  Hender- 
son the  little  fellow  had  raised  his  leaps  to  ten 
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or  twenty  feet,  and  went  through  his  gymnastics 
about  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Mr. 
Miles  (in  1852)  found  that  he  had  shortened  the 
intervals  between  his  performances,  and  was  then 
in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  every  half  hour,  though 
the  spectacle  was  limited  to  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  the  column  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height. 

These  are  the  principal  springs  at  Haukadal, 
but  the  ground  is  pierced  in  all  directions,  and 
puffs  of  steam,  jets  of  water,  and  pools  of  seeth- 
ing fluid  tell  the  visitor  that  he  is  standing  on  a 
great  caldron,  the  crust  of  which  might  be  torn 
to  fragments  in  a  moment,  were  the  riotous  va- 
pors denied  the  means  of  escape.  He  feels  that 
hundreds  of  safety-valves  are  at  woik  around 
him,  and  naturally  wonders  whether  Iceland 
would  not  burst  like  a  boiler  if  these  should  hap- 
pen to  be  clogged  or  destroyed. 

The  larger  fountains  generally  give  notice  of 
their  intention  to  play.  This  is  only  reasonable, 
for  otherwise  a  curious  traveller,  venturing  too 
near  the  basin,  might  be  drenched  with  scalding 
water  by  a  sudden  eruption ;  or,  worse  still, 
whilst  peering  down  the  tube,  might  receive  the 
jet  in  his  face,  and  recoil  parboiled  at  a  blow. 
The  New  Geyser,  however,  declines  to  give  any 
intimation  of  his  movements,  and  therefore,  as" 
Hr  George  Mackenzie  remarks,  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  cautiously  with  him,  unless  assured  from 
a  recent  outbreak  that  his  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
The  notice  served  upon  the  public,  in  cases 
where  due  warning  is  given,  consists  of  a  series 
of  detonations,  which  break  on  the  ear  like  the 
report  of  distant  artillery.  The  Head  Geyser 
makes  the  ground  quiver  under  your  feet,  as  if 
an  infant  earthquake  were  gambolling  below. 
Gun  after  gun  is  thus  fired  at  varying  intervals, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  a  grand  performance  is 
just  about  to  commence,  and  then  the  water 
begins  to  bubble  in  the  pipe  or  to  heave  in  the 
basin.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  visitor, 
who  rushes  up,  panting  and  agitated,  on  hearing 
the  subterranean  signals,  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for,  after  rising  a  few  feet  in  a  column, 
the  liquid  retires  into  the  well,  and  leaves  the 
spectator  to  ascertain  (if  the  point  is  not  already 
settled)  whether  patience  is  one  of  the  virtues  he 
really  enjoys. 

In  the  other  respects,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
hours  of  display,  these  thermal  fountains  are 
somewhat  capricious  in  their  proceedings.  The 
quantity  of  water  ejected,  the  height  to  which  it 
is  propelled,  the  mode  of  evacuation  adopted, 
differ  according  to  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  accurately  explained.  The  Geysers,  in  fact, 
are  rather  whimmy  phenomena.  Gradual  changes 
must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  violent  wear  and 
tear  to  which  they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  from 
the  deposit  of  siliceous  matter,  and  since  earth- 
quakes are  incidents  of  common  occurrence  in 
Iceland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  un- 


derground mechanism  will  frequently  be  dis- 
ordered. Prior  to  1789,  there  existed  a  lively 
rattling  fountain,  known  as  the  Roaring  Geyser, 
which  flung  out  its  contents  every  four  or  five 
minutes  with  unspeakable  fury;  but  several 
shocks  being  experienced  in  that)  ear,  the  Roarer 
was  disabled,  and  in  course  of  time  subsided 
into  a  mild,  tranquil  pool,  from  which  no  noisy 
jet  ever  presumes  to  ascend.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
concussion  will  open  out  new  vents,  as  was  the 
case  in  1785,  when  thirty-five  fresh  springs 
were  established  at  Haukadal,  and  the  three 
leading  performers  began  to  play  with  augmented 
energy. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  action  of 
these  intermittent  fountains?  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  steam  was  produced  in  certain  sub- 
terranean cavities,  and  that  it  accumulated  there 
until  it  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel  all 
the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  reservoir  with 
which  it  was  connected.  But  this  theory,  which 
might  have  suited  a  Geyser  of  regular  habits, 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  suavity  in  its 
manners,  would  not  account  for  the  spasmodic 
proceedings  so  frequently  observed  in  the  tribe. 
The  underground  boilers  were  therefore  aban- 
doned. Professor  Bunsen  in  Germany,  and 
Tyndallin  England,  have  advocated  a  more  pro- 
bable solution.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
water  flies  off  in  steam  at  212°  F.,  because  its 
elastic  force  is  then  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  But  let  the  pres- 
sure upon  it  be  increased,  and  its  passage 
into  the  gaseous  state  is  proportionately  re- 
sisted— in  fact,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  were  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  of  adequate  strength,  it  might 
be  heated,  under  compulsion  of  its  own  steam, 
until  it  became  red-hot.  The  moment,  however, 
that  the  fluid  is  freed  from  this  pressure,  it  will 
burst  into  vapor,  and  as  steam  occupies  seven- 
teen hundred  times  the  ^pace  required  by  water, 
it  will  explode  with  a  degree  of  violence  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  unnatural  constraint  it  has 
endured — the  same  law  prevailing  in  mechanics 
or  pneumatics  which  obtains  in  morals  and 
and  politics.  Now,  remembering  that  a  Geyser 
is  furnished  with  a  long  shaft  which  gradually 
fills  with  water,  and  that  the  pressure  on  the 
fluid  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube  must  therefore 
become  very  considerable,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose that  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  pipe,  when  the 
following  consequences  may  be  expected  to  en- 
sue. A  quantity  of  liquid  will  receive  a  much 
higher  charge  of  caloric  than  it  ought  to  carry. 
Some  of  this  liquid,  rising  in  the  shaft,  must 
flash  into  steam  when  it  reaches  a  point  where 
the  pressure  is  sufficiently  relaxed,  and  hence 
the  excitement  in  the  basin,  and  the  abortive 
eruptions  which  so  frequently  tantalize  the 
traveller.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  temperature— the  tube  being  now 
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full — the  fluid  below  can  no  longer  restrain  its 
gaseous  propensities,  it  explodes  violently,  and 
drives  the  superincumbent  water  before  it  with 
resistless  impetuousity.  And  as  the  declining 
pressure  releases  more  liquid  from  its  bondage, 
jet  after  jet  is  produced  until  the  apparatus  is 
emptied  for  the  time,  or  until  the  falling  floods 
are  so  cooled  in  their  rush  through  the  air  that 
they  check  the  further  development  of  vapor  for 
the  time.  The  Geyser,  in  fact,  is  a  species  of 
steam-cannon,  which  fires  round  after  round  of 
liquid  missiles,  just  as  Mr.  Perkins'  steam-gun 
did  leaden  pellets.  "Der  Geyser  [says  Cotta] 
gleicht  dann  also  einer  grossen  Dampf-Kanone 
welche  statt  mit  Kugeln  met  Wassers  schiesst." 
Professor  Muller,  of  Freiburg,  contrived  a  little 
instrument  which  may  serve  as  an  artificial 
"  Rager."  Procure  a  metallic  tube  at  least  six 
feet  in  height,  and  surround  it  at  the  foot,  and 
again  at  some  little  distance  up  the  shaft,  with 
wire  cages  capable  of  holding  burning  charcoal. 
The  lowest  cage  should  be  the  largest.  Then 
fill  the  tube  with  water,  light  your  fires,  and  in 
due  time  you  will  have  a  pretty  little  eruption 
from  your  miniature  "  Gusher."  A  basin  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  instrument  to  receive 
the  liquid  and  return  it  to  the  pipe,  will  ensure 
a  succession  of  discharges,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  So  a  cork  lightly 
fastened  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  after- 
wards blown  out  by  the  steam,  will  qualify  you 
to  talk  of  Strokr  as  if  you  had  dosed  him  with 
sods  and  stones  in  person. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HYMN. 

BY  DR.  HOLMES. 

Lord  of  all  Being  !  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star ; 
Centre  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near ! 

Sun  of  our  life,  thy  wakening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day  ; 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  lone  watcher  of  the  night. 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn ; 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn ; 
Our  rainbow  arch  thy  mercy's  sign  ; 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine  ! 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 

Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  lustre  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 
Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  BEST. 
Hope  for  the  best,  there  is  energy  in  it ; 

Courage  will  stand  rough  adversity's  test. 
Str-ive,  strive  for  the  palm,  and  you're  certain  to 
win  it ; 

You  may  be  tried  now,  but  it's  u  all  for  the  best," 


Rough  rain-clouds  are  gathering  greater  and  greater, 
Obscuring  the  heavens  so  recently  fair  ; 

There's  a  rainbow  behind  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
And  the  watchword  of  wisdom  is  "  Never  despair.' ' 

Try  again,  try  again,  there  is  always  a  turning ;  ' 

The  lane  may  be  long,  but  the  end  you  must  find. 
Look  firmly  before  you,  all  obstacles  spurning, 

For  a  fixed  resolution  will  not  look  behind. 

Fail  at  first.    Never  mind !    Others  did  so  before 
you. 

Courage  and  prudence  were  never  in  vain  ; 
The  reward  of  your  toil  must  be  hovering  o'er  you. 
Have  patience  and  faith  ;  try  again,  try  again. 

Hope  for  the  best !    It  can  not  be  forever  ; 

The  hardest  of  trials  must  all  have  an  end. 
Energy  knows  not  the  meaning  of  never  ; 

Things  may  come  to  the  worst,  but  they're  certain 
to  mend. 

Hope  for  the  best,  there  is  fortitude  in  it ; 

Patience  will  triumph  o'er  poverty's  test. 
Strive,  strive  for  the  palm,  and  you're  certain  to 
win  it, 

And  if  you  are  tried  now,  why,  it's  "  all  for  the 
best." 

—  Welcome  Guest. 


From  The  Scientific  American. 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  railway  system  is  of 
such  recent  growth;  that  since  1830,  10,000 
miles  have  been  built  in  England,  34,000  in 
America,  and  15,000  in  other  countries,  we  may 
well  regard  such  achievements  as  surpassing 
those  put  forth  by  all  the  writers  of  romance. 
Whatever  credit  may  be  justly  due  to  various  in- 
ventors of  the  steam  engine,  we  believe  that  to 
George  Stephenson  we  are  more  indebted  than  to 
any  other  man  for  the  developement  and  great 
progress  of  railways.  In  our  last  article  we  gave 
a  sketch  of  his  life ;  we  will  now  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount 
to  insure  success. 

It  was  a  successful  working  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railwpy  that  really  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  railway  system.  This  road  met 
with  the  most  formidable  opposition  when  a  bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament  to  obtain  a  charter 
for  its  construction.  On  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Stanley  moved 
to  defer  its  reading  for  six  months,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  bill,  as  a  part  of  the  line  ran  through 
his  estate.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  Sir  Edward  Stanley  asserted  that 
the  trains  could  only  be  worked  by  horses,  and 
it  would  take  ten  hours  to  make  a  journey  of 
of  thirty  miles3.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  seconded  the 
motion  and  denounced  the  railroad  as  a  most 
flagrant  imposition.  He  would  not  consent  to 
see  widows'  premises  invaded  by  it ;  "  and  how," 
he  asked,  in  quite  a  senatorial  manner,  "  would 
any  person  like  to  have  a  railroad  under  his 
parlor  window  ?  What  was  to  be  done  with  all 
those  who  had  advanced  money  to  make  or  repair 
turnpike  roads,  and  what  is  to  become  of  those 
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who  may  wish  to  travel  in  their  own  carriages 
after  the  fashion  of  their  forefathers  ?  What 
was  to  become  of  coachmen  and  harness  makers, 
horse  breeders  and  dealers,  if  railroads  were  to 
be  allowed  ?  Was  the  House  of  Commons  aware 
of  the  smoke  and  noise,  and  the  hiss  and  the 
whirl  which  locomotive  engines  might  make 
passing  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per 
hour?  Neither  the  cattle  plowing  in  the  fields, 
nor  grazing  in  the  meadows,  could  behold  them 
•without  dismay.  Railroads  would  raise  the 
price  of  iron  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  probably 
would  exhaust  the  iron  altogether.  This  rail- 
road would  be  the  greatest  nuisance,  the  most 
complete  disturbance  of  quiet  and  comfort  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  invent." 

It  is  really  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  to 
revive  a  recollection  of  the  enlightened  wisdom 
which  belonged  to  such  members  of  Parliament 
as  old  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  The  bill,  however, 
passed  the  House  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  it  was 
carried  almost  unanimously  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  in  fact  its  only  opponents  in  this,  the 
great  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Parliament,  were 
the  old  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  relative,  the  Earl 
of  Wilton.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  British  Peers. 

When  G  eorge  Stephenson  was  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  constructing  and  working  this 
railroad,  several  members  thought  he  was  crazy. 
When  asked  by  one  at  what  speed  an  engine 
could  draw  a  carriage  upon  a  railroad,  he  replied 
"  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  the  very  lowest."  This 
was  followed  by  a  sort  of  chuckling  laugh  on  the 
part  of  the  wise  legislators  who  really  believed 
that  the  great  but  humble  genius  whom  they  were 
then  examining  was  more  fit  for  Bedlam  than 
building  railroads. 

At  this  time  George  Stephenson  was  the  most 
practical  railroad  engineer  in  the  world.  What 
little  had  been  done  in  constructing  such  roads 
was  perfectly  known  to  him ;  he  was  therefore 
chosen  engineer  to  build  the  line  which  had  to 
be  carried  through  Chat  Moss,  a  deep  and  exten- 
sive quagmire.  To  accomplish  this  was  thought, 
by  men  of  science  in  those  days,  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility ■  but  the  genius  of  Stephenson  was  fit 
for  the  occasion.  He  laid  and  built  this  railroad, 
and  made  the  locomotive  Rocket,  which  took  the 
prize  and  gave  positive  and  permanent  success  to 
the  railway  system. 

The  public  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  took  place  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
national  event.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons were  present,  and  the  engine  that  carried 
them  sped  along  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  an  hour, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  run  faster  than  stage 


coaches.  Seven  locomotives  had  been  built  for 
the  opening — all  upon  the  basis  of  the  Rochet — 
with  multitubular  boilers  and  the  blast  in  the 
chimney.  On  this  occasion  a  melancholy  acci- 
dent took  place ;  Mr.  Huskisson,  M.  P.,  the 
great  patron  of  the  railroad  and  the  person  who 
had  pushed  the  bill  for  its  charter  through  Par- 
liament, was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  the 
Rocket  engine,  while  standing  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  track.  His  body  was  placed  upon  the 
locomotive,  which  dashed  off  with  it  to  Eccles, 
distant  fifteen  miles,  when  it  went  at  the  aston- 
ishing speed  of  36  miles  per  hour.  This  velocity 
surprised  Stephenson  himself ;  it  was  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  phenomenon,  and  probably  to  this 
we  may  also  attribute  the  more  rapid  spread 
of  railways.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  speed 
of  the  engine  on  this  railroad  would  be  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  its  business  would  be  heavy 
traffic,  such  as  coal,  cotton  and  timber.  The 
managers  did  not  intend  to  rely  on  passenger 
traffic,  as  the  stages  used  to  go  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  on  the  turnpike.  But  the  great 
speed  of  the  Rocket  opened  all  eyes  to  a  new 
system  of  passenger  travel,  and  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  after  its  opening,  700,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried  on  it  without  a  single  ac- 
cident. The  stage  required  four  hours  to  go  over 
the  same  distance  :  the  locomotive  only  occupied 
one  hour  and  a  half.  This  was  an  important 
difference,  and  since  then  railways  have  become 
the  only  agencies  of  public  inland  passenger 
travel  in  all  civilized  countries.  W  hat  a  mighty 
revolution  has  been  effected  by  railways ! 


GROOMING  A  HORSE. 

u  What  do  you  give  your  horses  to  keep  them 
in  such  fine  condition  V  asked  a  young  farmer  of 
his  neighbor,  whose  team  of  bays  were  the  pride 
of  their  owner,  and  the  admiration  of  the  village. 
"  Oats,  carrots,  and  plenty  of  brush,"  was  the 
reply.  There  is  little  need  of  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  to  have 
a  horse  remain  vigorous.  Every  one  knows  that 
bone  and  sinew  and  muscle  are  manufactured 
from  hay,  oats,  corn,  &c,  and  that  the  raw 
material  must  be  supplied  to  produce  the  strong 
limb,  elastic  step,  and  noble  spirit,  which  makes  a 
fine  horse  the  universal  favorite  he  is.  But  the 
important  part  which  the  skin  bears  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  the  necessity  of  properly 
cleansing  and  keeping  it  in  healthy  condition, 
are  not  fully  appreciated.  Rough  staring  coats, 
;'  grease"  or  "  scratches,"  inflammations,  and  a 
whole  catalogue  of  diseases,  find  their  origin  in 
neglect  of  proper  grooming. 

The  skin  of  the  horse,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  not  only  affords  protection  to  the  parts 
within,  but  by  the  pores  affords  an  outlet  to  a 
large  part  of  the  waste  of  the  body.  In  out-door 
life,  the  natural  state  of  the  horse,  this  mem- 
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brane  becomes  thickened  and  tough,  capable  of 
resisting  changes  of  temperature ;  and  by  con- ' 
tinual  exercise,  the  pores  are  kept  open,  giving 
free  exit  to  all  the  exhalations.  But  this  alone 
will  not  give  the  smooth  glossy  coat  which  adds 
so  greatly  to  the  animal's  beauty.  Confining  the 
horse  to  the  stable,  as  is  generally  done  for  at 
least  part  of  the  year,  renders  his  skin  tender, 
especially  when  he  is  kept  warmly  blanketed. 
Expose  him  now  to  great  change  of  temperature  ; 
take  him  out  and  drive  him  until  heated,  return 
him  to  the  stable,  and  let  him  stand  uncared  for 
over  night,  even  for  an  hour,  the  sensitive  skin 
is  rapidly  chilled  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat, 
the  pores  are  suddenly  closed,  and  often  a  cold, 
a  rheumatic  stiffness,  or  other  disorder,  results. 
Proper  grooming  prevents  this,  by  toughening 
the  skin,  keeping  it  in  healthy  action,  equalizing 
the  circulation,  removing  obstructions  from  the 
pores,  and  what  is  of  great  importance,  by  rous- 
ing the  action  of  the  muscles  at  the  surface,  in 
some  measure,  compensates  for  the  want  of  exer- 
cise, consequent  upon  stable  life. 

Currying  and  brushing  should  not  be  done  in 
the  stable  ;  the  dust  and  scruf  will  be  scattered 
in  the  manger  to  mix  with  the  horse  feed,  beside 
keeping  the  stable  uncleanly.  Take  the  animal 
into  the  open  air,  tie  him  securely,  and  handle 
him  so  gently  that  he  will  enjoy,  rather  than 
dread,  the  application  of  the  comb  and  brush. 
A  sharp  curry-comb,  roughly  scraped  over  the 
tender  skin,  is  anything  but  pleasant,  as  the 
shrinking  and  resisting  animal  will  soon  show. 
Apply  this  instrument  lightly,  and  depend 
mainly  on  the  free  use  of  the  brush.  Begin  at 
the  head,  and  pass  the  comb  lightly  up  and  down, 
until  the  dandruff  is  all  loosened,  and  remove  it 
with  the  brush.  Be  particular  around  the  edges 
of  the  foretop,  and  the  mane.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  sponge  off  the  head  and  ears,  using  but  little 
water,  smoothing  the  hair  down  to  its  natural 
position.  In  going  over  the  back,  quarters,  loins, 
&c,  use  the  comb  in  one  hand  and  the  brush  in 
the  other,  working  lightly  and  quickly.  Take 
much  pains  where  the  skin  lies  in  folds,  as  at 
the  union  of  the  legs  with  the  body — let  every 
part  be  made  thoroughly  free  from  dust  and 
dandruff.  Finish  by  rubbing  down  vigorously 
with  wisps  of  straw,  until  the  hair  "  shines  like 
a  bottle" — an  extra  smoothing  touch  may  be  put 
on  with  a  woolen  cloth.  Do  not  fear  all  this 
trouble ;  it  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  extra 
looks  and  spirit  of  the  horse. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


ROSES  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

I  think  I  have  hit  on  a  way  to  strike  roses  so  as 
to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Those 
who  can  obtain  cuttings  now  can  have  a  blaze  of 
bloom  next  summer,  and  none  can  fail,  provided 
they  observe  the  following  instructions  :  As  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  prepared,  place  them  in  layers 


in  boxes  or  pans,  and  bury  them  with  moist 
sand  ;  place  them  so  as  to  get  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  seventy  degrees,  no  matter  whether  on 
pipes,  flues,  or  dung.  The  only  thing  to  guard 
against  on  a  flue  is  getting  the  sand  too  dry,  so 
as  to  shrivel  them,  for  the  secret  of  striking 
cuttings  in  this  way  is  to  prevent  loss  of  sap  by 
evaporation.  Mine  are  placed  on  top  of  an 
underground  flue  in  a  bin  with  seakle,  and 
covered  with  a  light  soil  to  prevent  the  sand 
drying.  After  being  so  placed  for  a  week  I  ex- 
amined them,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight 
found  them  all  callused.  I  believe  that  many 
hard-wooded  things  that  are  now  considered 
difficult  to  propagate,  may  be  struck  in  the  same 
way.  I  am  now  trying  experiments  with  other 
things,  on  which  I  hope  to  report  hereafter. 
— J.  Sheppard,  in  The  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

THE  TERRIBLE  HAVOC  OF  WAR. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  fearful  havoc 
the  custom  of  war  has  made  of  human  life. 
Some  of  its  incidental  ravages  seem  to  defy  be- 
lief. It  has  at  times  entirely  depopulated  im- 
mense districts.  In  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
times,  large  tracts  have  been  left  so  utterly  deso- 
late that  one  might  pass  from  village  to  village, 
even  from  city  to  city,  without  finding  a  solitary 
inhabitant.  The  war  of  1756,  waged  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  left  in  one  instance  no  less  than 
twenty  contiguous  villages  without  a  single  man 
or  beast.  The  thirty  years'  war,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  reduced  the  population  of  Ger- 
many from  12,000,000  to  3,000,000— three- 
fourths;  and  that  of  Wirtemburg  from  500,000 
to  48,000 — more  than  nine-tenths!  Thirty 
thousand  villages  were  destroyed;  in  many 
others  the  population  entirely  died  out ;  and  in 
districts  once  studded  with  towns  and  cities  there 
sprang  up  immense  forests. 

Look  at  the  havoc  of  sieges — in  that  of  Lon- 
donderry, 12,000  soldiers,  besides  a  vast  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  in  that  of  Paris,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  30,000  victims  of  mere  hunger  ;  in  that 
of  Malplaquet,  31,000  soldiers  alone;  in  that  of 
Ismail,  40,000  ;  of  Vienna,  70,000;  of  Ostend, 
120,000;  of  Mexico,  150,000;  of  Acre,  300,- 
000;  of  Carthage,  700,000;  of  Jerusalem, 
1,000,000 ! 

Mark  the  slaughter  of  single  battles — at 
Lepanto,  25,000;  at  Austerlitz,  30,000;  at 
Eylau,  60,000  ;  at  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras, 
one  engagement  in  fact,  100,000;  at  Boradino, 
80,000;  at  Fontenoy,  100,000;  at  Arbela, 
300,000 ;  at  Chalons,  300,000  of  Attilas'  army 
alone  ;  400,000  Usipetes  slain  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  one  battle,  and  430,000  Germans  in  another. 

Take  only  two  cases.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
says  Dr.  Dick,  must  have  amounted  to  5,283,320; 
and  if  the  attendants  were  only  one-third  as  great 
as  is  common  at  the  present  time  in  Eastern 
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countries,  the  sum  total  must  have  reached 
nearly  6,000,000.  Yet  in  one  year  this  vast 
multitude  was  reduced,  though  not  entirely  by 
death,  to  300,000  fighting  men  ;  and  of  these 
only  8,000  escaped  destruction.  Jenghiz  Kahn, 
the  terrible  ravager  of  Asia  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, shot  90,000  on  the  plains  of  Nessa,  and 
massacred  200,000  at  the  storming  of  Charaism. 
In  the  Herat  district  he  butchered  1,600,000, 
and  in  two  cities,  with  the  dependencies,  1,700,- 
000.  During  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
long  reign  he  is  said  to  have  massacred  more 
than  half  a  million  every  year;  and  in  the  first 
fourteen  years  he  is  supposed  by  Chinese  histo- 
rians to  have  destroyed  not  less  than  18,000,000 
— a  sum  total  of  32,000,000  in  forty-one  years! 

In  any  view,  what  a  fell  destroyed  is  war ! 
Napoleon's  wars  sacrificed  some  6,000,000,  and 
all  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, some  nine  or  ten  millions.  The  Spaniards 
are  said  to  have  destroyed,  in  forty-two  years, 
more  than  12,000,000  of  American  Indians. 
Grecian  wars  sacrificed  15,000,000 ;  Jewish 
wars,  25,000,000  ;  the  wars  of  the  twelve  Caesars, 
30,000,000  ;  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Romans  be- 
fore Julius  Csesar,  60,000,000  ;  the  wars  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks, 
60,000,000  each  ;  those  of  the  Tartars,  80,000,- 
000  ;  those  of  Africa,  100,000,000  !  "  If  we 
take  into  consideration,"  says  the  learned  Dr. 
Dick,  "  the  number  not  only  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  but  of  those  who  have 
perished  through  the  natural  consequences  of 
war,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  overrating  the  de- 
struction of  human  life,  if  we  were  to  affirm  that 
one-tenth  of  the  human  race  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  ravages  of  war,  and,  according  to  this 
estimate,  more  than  14,000,000,000  of  human 
beings  have  been  slaughtered  in  war  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.'7  Edmund  Burke  went 
still  further,  and  reckoned  the  sum-total  of  its 
ravages,  from  the  first,  at  no  less  than  35,000,- 
000,000.— Exchange  Paper. 


red  heat,  or  by  passing  it  through  gas  flames  ; 
and  the  bleaching  is  accomplished  by  the  rapid 
agency  of  chemical  force.  The  calico  is  boiled, 
washed,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
then  in  weak  acid,  and  so  alternately,  until  at 
length  all  its  impurities  are  removed,  and  it  be- 
comes as  white  as  could  be  desired.  Thus  in  a 
few  hours,  by  the  combined  assistance  of  a  chem- 
ical science  and  a  few  simple  mechanical  expe- 
dients, the  process  of  bleaching  is  effected, 
which  formerly  occupied  days  and  even  weeks, 
and  was  then  often  imperfectly  employed  or  per- 
formed. After  this  the  bleached  calico  is  ready 
for  the  reception  of  its  ornament,  and  this  was 
formerly  impressed  upon  its  surface  by  means  of 
engraved  blocks,  charged  with  color;  but  a 
more  rapid  process  is  now  employed.  The  pat- 
terns on  printed  calicoes  and  similar  figured 
cloths  consist,  as  is  apparent  on  the  slightest  ex- 
amination,, of  a  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
!  figure.  This  figure,  whatever  it  be,  so  far  as  it 
|  consists  of  a  single  color  is  engraved  upon  a  cop- 
per roller,  the  length  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  breadth  of  the  calico,  and  the  circumference 
j  of  which  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the  pat- 
'  tern.  In  general  in  such  cases,  the  breadth  of 
the  pattern  being  much  less  than  that  of  the 
cloth,  it  is  repeated  many  times  in  the  width. 
This  pattern  is,  therefore,  engraved  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  roller,  the  length  extending  complete- 
ly around  it,  and  being  repeated  throughout  the 
length  of  the  roller  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
intended  to  appear  on  the  cloth.  This  roller  re- 
ceives the  coloring  matter  by  a  certain  apparatus 
which  first  smears  and  then  wipes  it,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  dye  except  what  fills  the  incisions  of 
the  engraving.  The  cloth  is  then  pressed  be- 
tween this  roller  and  another  which  has  a  soft 
surface,  the  two  being  pressed  severely  together 
in  their  line  of  contact.  By  this  process  the 
color  deposited  in  the  lines  of  the  engraved  rol- 
ler is  transferred  to  the  cloth,  and  the  printing 
is  completed. — Bel.  Co.  Republican. 


CALICO  PRINTING. 


No  description  of  machinery  at  the  present 
day  is  more  ingenious  or  interesting  than  that 
for  calico  printing.  As  it  leaves  the  powerloom, 
calico  is  a  fabric  without  any  pattern,  and  a  dull, 
light  buff"  color.  In  this  State  its  uses  are,  of 
course,  very  limited.  It  is  unfit  for  outer  ap- 
parel, or  for  furniture,  or  in  fact  for  any  purpose 
for  which  an  ornamental  tissue  is  required.  It 
has  also  a  hairy  or  downy  tissue,  and  thus  pre- 
sents a  coarse  and  unfinished  appearance.  The 
hairy  filaments  require  to  be  removed,  and  the 
fabric  must  be  made  of  a  snowy-white  before  it 
is  likely  to  become  of  use  to  any  extent.  The 
downy  filaments  are  removed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  lace,  either  by  rapidly  drawing 
the  material  over  a  sheet  of  copper  at  a  bright 


ITEMS. 

The  Manuscript  Missal  of  the  XVth  century,  be- 
longing to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Lo  at  Rouen,  was  sold 
in  Paris  at  the  public  sale-rooms  in  the  Rue  Drouet. 
It  was  put  up  at  l,500f.,  and  the  biddings  went  very 
slowly  to  lOjOOOf.,  but  at  that  moment  the  competi- 
tion became  more  animated,  and  the  hammer  ulti- 
mately fell  at  the  sum  of  24,850f. 

Manhattan  Island. — The  island  of  Manhattan,  on 
which  New  York  now  stands,  was  bought  of  the  In- 
dians by  Peter  Minuits,  the  First  Dutch  Governor,  in 
1626,  for  twenty-four  dollars. 

The  British  Museum. — The  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  to  defray  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
British  Museum,  including  the  amount  required  for 
buildings,  furniture,  fittings,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1862,  is  £100,414.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons admitted  to  view  the  general  collections,  exclusive 
of  readers,  was  517,895  in  1859,  and  536,939  in  1860. 
The  visitors  to  the  reading-room  have  increased  from 
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53,567  in  1855  to  127,763  in  1860.  Last  year  there 
were  5,339  more  readers  than  in  1859.  The  average 
last  year  was  437  readers  per  day;  each  reader  con- 
sulting, on  an  average,  nine  volumes  per  day.  The 
number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  last  year 
amounts  to  30,949,  including  music,  maps  and  news- 
papers. The  total  number  of  additions  made  to  the 
departments  of  zoology,  geology  and  mineralogy, 
during  the  past  year,  is  above  45,250. 

United  States  Mint. — The  business  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mo.  of  pieces.  Amount. 

Gold  coinage  385,857  $5,104,415 

Silver  coinage  1,697,000  .  269,210 

Copper  coinage   1,100,000  11,000 


Total  3,182,867  $5,384,625 

Total    coinage   executed    during  the 

months  of  January,  February,  March, 

April  and  May,  1861   $31,123,206 

— Scientific  American. 

Seeds  to  the  Bushel. — H.  Briggs,  of  Fair  Haven, 
Vt.,  says  that  he  has  calculated  the  number  of  seeds 
of  grass  seed,  clover  seed,  wheat  and  rye  to  the 
bushel,  and  found  them  as  follows :  Timothy, 
41,823,360;  clover,  17,400,960;  wheat,  plump,  556,- 
288;  rye,  898,880. 

Honey  of  Silesia. — In  the  province  of  Silesia, 
260,000  colonies  of  bees  are  kept,  representing  a 
a  capital  of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars.  These, 
even  in  the  most  unfavorable  years,  yield  a  profit  of 
ten  per  cent. ;  and  in  propitious  seasons,  such  as  the 
year  1846  was,  the  yield  was  fully  100  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  $1,000,000.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  whortleberry  and  buckwheat  blossoms  are  much 
richer  in  saccharine  juices  on  the  poor  soil  of  Silesia 
than  in  more  fertile  districts. 

A  Swedish  Polar  Expedition,  consisting  of  two 
vessels,  was  expected  to  sail  from  Tromsoe  about  the 
1st  of  5th  month.  The  explorers  are  provided  with 
all  the  articles  required  for  the  voyage  ;  they  take 
forty  dogs,  English  Ice-boats,  approved  styles  of 
dog-sledges,  provisions,  &c.  Lieutenant  Lilliehook, 
of  the  Swedish  Navy,  commands  the  vessels;  Mr. 
Torell  is  chief  of  the  expedition,  and  the  veteran 
Arctic  explorer,  Peterson,  is  entrusted  with  charge 
of  the  dogs.  The  scientific  departments  are  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  rare  qualifications,  and  great 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  "Maid  of  the  Mist,"  the  little  steamboat  which 
used  to  carry  passengers  into  the  roaring  foam  of 
Niagara,  has,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  been  moored 
at  Queenstown,  and  is,  in  future,  to  be  employed  in 
that  vicinity. 

Windmills. — The  suggestive  and  pretty  notion  of 
small  windmills  on  farms  for  small  purposes,  such 
as  cutting  chaff  and  turnips,  etc.,  has  been  put  late- 
ly into  active  operation  by. a  firm  that  is  very  clever 
in  agricultural  instrument  making. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS" 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
very  dull,  the  demand  for  export  and  home  use  is 
limited,  and  prices  are  nominally  unchanged.  Small 
sales  of  superfine  are  making  mostly  to  supply  the 
trade  at  $4  75  a  5  for  common  mixed  and  good  ;  $5  75 
a  $6  00  for  family,  and  $6  25  a  7  for  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  not  inquired  for.  We 
quote  the  former  at  $3  25,  and  the  latter  at  $2  62} 
per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  little  Wheat  offering,  but  the 
market  is  dull  and  prices  are  without  any  material 


change.  Sales  of  3000  bushels  Western  Pennsylvania 
red  at  $1  20  a  1  23  in  store  and  $1  23  a  1  25  for 
prime  Pennsylvania  afloat,  and  white  at  $1  30  a 
1  40  and  dull.  Rye  60  cents.  Corn,  is  unsettled 
with  small  sales  of  prime  Southern  yellow  at  52  cents, 
afloat,  and  some  Western  mixed  at  48  cents.  The  re- 
ceipts of  Oats  are  light  and  the  market  steady  at  29 
a  30  cents  for  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 


T  1  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
\  )  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 

West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn    Parrish,   Samuel  Parry, 

Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 

Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m.   

T  have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
J  SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Blck,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings.  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  5th  mo.  6th— 6t  702  Arch  St. 


"VT  OTICE.— Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
_[\|  of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  .  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruc.e  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  '  6th  mo.  22. 

"j* MENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
ij  Hats,  Frerch  and  American  Felts.  Men's  and 
Boy's  Cups,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 

f\  EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
VjT  location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  or 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 

6th  mo.  8.  

SWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Drurv,  Principal. 

This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra, 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.         4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


Merrihew  <fc  Thompson,  J^re.,  .Lodge  st. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  258.) 

I  now  began  to  have  great  outward  trials, 
when  there  was  an  abatement  in  the  inward.  1 
had  an  affectionate  husband,  who,  in  my  infant 
state,  bore  part  of  my  sufferings.  I  had  seven 
fine  children,  four  girls,  and  the  youngest  boys. 
Till  this  time  the  Lord  had  made  a  hedge 
about  us  and  all  that  we  had.  Though  we  had 
not  much  to  begin  the  world  with,  we  increased 
fast  in  temporals.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  re- 
move two  of  my  youngest  children  by  the  small- 
pox, in  a  natural  way,  as  we  could  not  be  free  to 
inoculate  for  it.  I  grieved  much  that  a  breach 
was  made  upon  us;  indeed  I  fretted  too  much. 
There  was  then  a  language  proclaimed  to  my 
inward  ear,  if  I  did  not  cease  inordinate  griev- 
ing, I  should  have  more  troubles.  The  affec- 
tionate part  was  strong,  yet  I  trust  I  did  not 
murmur  against  the  dispensations  of  unerring 
wisdom.  In  the  next  year  my  beloved  husband 
was  taken  from  me !  Oh,  how  I  could  then 
have  parted  with  all  my  children,  to  have  had 
him  spared;  for  in  him  I  was  so  bound  up, 
that  I  believed  if  he  died  I  could  not  live.  He 
was  my  outward  strength,  and  on  him  I  relied 
for  every  thing  in  this  world.  I  now  seem  in- 
clined to  give  forth  a  testimony  to  his  worth, 
as  the  widow's  mite,  to  her  children,  or  chil- 
dren's children,  that  when  we  are  gone,  they 
may  see  from  what  kind  of  stock  they  have 
sprung.     For  their  welfare  my  very  soul  is 


moved  within  me,  and  causes  me  to  go  bowed 
down,  imploring  that  Divine  assistance  may  be 
their  aid  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Jane  Pearson's  testimony  concerning  her  dear  deceased 
husband^  John  Pearson,  who  departed  this  life  the  l^th 
of  6th  month,  1774: 

He  was  born  of  believing  parents,  who  gave 
him  a  tolerable  education;  and  I  believe,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  ability,  trained  him 
up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord.  He  was  re- 
ligiously inclined  from  his  youth,  so  that  in  some 
sense  he  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth ;  giving 
full  proof  that  he  sought  a  better  country  than 
that  of  this  world;  in  which  he  had  various 
struggles,  being  more  exposed  than  many  others, 
as  his  business  was  a  linen-manufacturer;  yet  he 
conducted  himself  with  honor  through  all  his 
engagements,  and  gained  a  handsome  subsistence 
for  his  family ;  and  I  may  say,  without  doubt, 
he  retained  the  better  part  through  all. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  innocent  life  and  con- 
versation, as  also  of  a  meek  disposition,  readier 
to  take  harsh  treatment  than  to  give  it,  and 
would  suffer  wrong  rather  than  resent  an  in- 
jury: he  was  temperate  even  to  abstinence.  In 
the  relation  of  a  husband,  he  was  unexceptiona- 
ble. When  I  consider  his  tenderness  towards 
me  and  his  family,  I  can  scarcely  but  lament; 
yet  I  believe  he  is  removed  to  the  haven  of  rest, 
for  I  thought  it  was  demonstrable  that  the  grave 
would  have  no  victory  at  his  dissolution.  His 
illness  was  tedious,  but  he  was  quite  resigned 
whether  life  or  death  should  be  his  portion  ;  and 
he  frequently  said  he  longed  to  be  gone,  and 
that  he  scarcely  thought  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  have  been  so  willing  to  leave  us. 

A  friend  coming  in  the  day  before  he  died, 
had  an  opportunity  with  him,  and  an  accept- 
able time  it  was.  The  friend  expressed  to  him 
that  he  might  yet  get  a  little  better.  He  an- 
swered, "  I  had  rather  go,  I  have  felt  the  pains 
of  death,  oh  let  me  go !"  Thence  it  appeared 
he  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  grave ;  and  I 
said,  "  Oh,  then,  my  dear,  thou  must  be  satis- 
fied thy  change  will  be  well  ?"  He  answered  : 
"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;"  speaking  with  a  becom- 
ing humility.    The  day  before  he  died,  he  felt 
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his  pulse  steadily  three  times,  in  order  to  know 
how  near  his  change  was;  he  inquired  of  the 
doctor  how  long  he  might  continue  ?  I  desired 
he  might  not  ask  that  question,  and  he,  lamb- 
like, did  not  repeat  it. 

I  am  satisfied  he  had  an  assurance  of  accept- 
ance with  the  Almighty,  which  declared  itself 
in  that  heavenly  fortitude  and  serenity  that 
accompanied  him  to  the  last  moments.  His 
mother,  who  was  an  aged  person,  and  under 
great  infirmities,  being  brought  in  to  take  her 
leave  of  him,  he,. in  a  prophetic  manner,  told 
her  he  should  go  first,  but  she  would  soon  fol- 
low after;  and  accordingly  it  proved  so,  for  as 
he  expired,  she  began  to  show  symptoms  of  her 
dissolution,  and  continued  but  about  two  hours 
after  him ;  so  they  nearly  finished  their  course 
together. 

Oh  !  my  loss  is  inexpressible  !  His  kindness, 
his  nearness,  in  a  religious  sense,  cannot  be  set 
forth  by  me;  for  indeed  I  had  gone  through 
various  and  deep  provings ;  many  weary  years 
had  passed  over  my  head,  whilst  I  was  under 
the  preparing  hand  of  my  God ;  but  his  com- 
passion, his  patience  towards  me,  his  con- 
descension to  my  weakness,  in  my  infant  state, 
cannot  be  penned.  His  memory  is  blessed ;  and 
his  excellent  virtues  ascend  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  resemble  the  prayers  and  alms- 
deeds  of  Cornelius,  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

I  have  endeavored  not  to  be  swayed  by  af- 
fection, in  this  my  summary  account,  but  have 
just  related  what  I  think  the  spirit  in  me  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of;  neither  was  I  easy  with- 
out doing  it.  He  departed  without  any  struggle, 
as  one  falling  into  the  sweetest  of  slumbers,  and 
was  decently  buried  in  Friends'  burying-ground 
at  Grey  south  en,  aged  49  years. 

Jane  Pearson. 

The  Lord  was  now  about  to  divest  me  of  my 
beloveds ;  and  the  next  year  he  took  my  eldest 
son  in  a  fever,  so  that  I  had  no  son.  He  now  also 
made  it  manifest  to  me,  that  it  was  his  requir- 
ing that  I  should  travel  a  little  in  the  service  of 
truth.  I  gave  up,  and  my  friends  favored  me 
with  a  certificate.  I  set  off  on  my  journey  with 
my  much  honored  friend  Hannah  Harris :  I  ac- 
companied her  through  Lancashire,  and  then 
my  dear  friend  Barbara  Drewry  met  me  at 
Settle.  We  visited  Yorkshire,  except  Rich- 
mond Monthly  Meeting.  Then  feeling  a  strong 
draught  home,  I  returned,  and  found  my  family 
well,  my  dear  mother  who  resided  with  me  ex- 
cepted. She  was  a  little  on  the  decline,  but  not 
so  as  to  be  much  noticed ;  but  in  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  she  fell  sick  and  died.  I  men- 
tion this  that  Friends  may  attend  to  their  feel- 
ings and  drawings  as  to  returning  home,  for  had 
she  departed  in  my  absence,  I  should  have«been 
in  danger  of  letting  in  the  reasoner.    Oh,  the 


kindness  of  God  !  that  prolonged  her  life  till  my 
return. 

1  was  now  left  with  my  father-in-law,  who 
was  a  valuable  man,  and  my  four  daughters. 
The  youngest  but  one,  an  amiable  young  woman, 
of  about  nineteen,  going  a  little  abroad,  lost  her* 
health.  She  continued  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness, for  about  three  years,  and  departed  this 
life,  1784,  my  father-in-law  dying  a  little  be- 
fore her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 
LINDLEY  ALBERT  AULT. 

This  dear  child  was  born  in  4th  mo.,  1849, 
at  the  Belmont  County  Infirmary.  His  mother 
was  an  intelligent  looking  young  woman,  and 
Called  herself  Eliza  Ault.  She  left  the  institu- 
tion without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  leaving 
her  child  to  be  cared  for  by  its  inmates.  He 
was  taken  from  there,  in  the  10th  mo.  following, 
by  Barton  and  Mary  Foulke,  who  adopted  him 
as  their  son. 

At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  love  for  learn- 
ing, and  under  the  teaching  of  one  of  his  adopt- 
ed sisters,  he  soon  learned  to  read.  He  enjoyed 
the  Scriptures,  also  historical  works,  and  when 
he  was  taken  from  them,  the  circle  round  the 
family  hearth,  greatly  missed  his  pleasant  read- 
ings during  the  long  winter  evenings.  He  was 
mild  in  his  manners,  tender-hearted,  affectionate 
and  truthful,  freely  doing  any  thing  that  would 
add  to  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  the  family, 
and  would  say,  when  he  saw  others  doing  wrong, 
"  I  would  not  do  so,  for  I  would  not  like  others 
to  do  so  to  me." 

He  was  taken  ill  with  diptheria,  and  suffered 
greatly  for  two  weeks.  He  bore  his  illness  with 
Christian  patience,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  3d 
mo.,  aged  nearly  12  years. 

During  his  illness  he  was  sensible  he  could 
not  recover,  and  appeared  to  realize  the  great 
change  that  was  at  hand,  expressing  his  fears 
that  he  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  would  not 
be  accepted  by  his  heavenly  Father.  The  kind 
assurances  of  his  family  appeared  to  comfort 
him,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  close  he  gave 
evidence  that  he  was  enabled  to  trust  in  Divine 
goodness.  He  remarked  to  his  adopted  father, 
"  Father,  I  am  landing  safe— -I  am  going  to 
heaven."  He  then  bade  each  member  of  the 
family  farewell;  acknowledged  and  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness  to  their  adopted  son  and 
brother ;  alluded  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
encouraged  them  to  do  what  was  right,  saying, 
that  then  "  the  angels  would  guide  them  safely 
through  the  valley  of  death  into  the  gate  of 
heaven,  where  all  is  peace,  and  parting  will  be 
no  more."  His  composure  and  full  understand- 
ing of  his  situation  were  remarkable  in  one  so 
young.    As  his  friends  or  schoolmates  came  to 
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see  him,  he  took  each  by  the  hand  and  bade 
them  all  farewell,  frequently  speaking  to  them 
according  to  their  age  or  situation ;  told  them  of 
the  goodness  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  on 
one  occasion  said,  "  I  am  but  a  little  boy,  but  I 
want  you  to  be  just  and  upright  in  all  your  deal- 
ings through  life.  Never  cheat  any  body.  Keep 
out  of  party  spirit,  and  try  to  do  all  that  is  right. 
Live  so,  while  here,  that  you  may  pass  safely 
through  the  valley  of  death  and  enter  into  the 
gates  of  heaven."  He  then  sung  part  of  a  hymn, 
which  sweetly  expressed  the  dear  child's  peace- 
ful state  : 

"  I'm  happy  here, 
I'll  be  happy  there, 
I  am  happy  on  my  journey." 

He  expressed  a  wish  that  all  his  clothing 
should  be  given  to  poor  children,  and  distributed 
his  other  things  among  his  family  and  school- 
mates. He  alluded  to  his  funeral,  and  desired 
that  it  might  be  conducted  quietly.  After  of- 
fering a  short  prayer,  he  said,  u  Father  I  am  so 
happy;  I  am  such  a  happy  little  boy,  praising 
God.  I  am  like  a  little  violet  down  in  a  green 
and  shady  bed.  I  do  not  know  why  they  say 
there  is  terror  in  death ;  there  is  no  terror  to  me." 

The  doctor  came  and  took  his  hand ;  he 
spoke  cheerfully  to  him,  and  showed  him  where 
his  suffering  was ;  then,  while  a  pleasant  smile 
"rested  on  his  countenance  and  his  eyes  beamed 
with  joy,  he  looked  around  on  his  friends  and 
said,  "  my  time  is  come,  farewell."  He  then 
lay  still  a  short  time  and  passed  away  without 
groan  or  struggle. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  Plainfield,  on  the  30th  of  3d  mo., 
1861.  P.  F.  W. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  OCCUPY  TILL  I  COME." 

There  is  much  implied  in  these  few  words 
that  is  applicable  to  the  human  family  univer- 
sally. 

Man  was  not  placed  here  to  live  a  life  of  in- 
dolence. The  great  Creator  and  dispenser  of 
gifts  designed  they  should  be  improved,  and 
the  more  that  is  received,  the  broader  the  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  bestowed  for  wise  and  beneficent  ends. 
Not  one  of  these  faculties  should  lie  dormant, 
and  if  all  are  properly  exercised  there  will  be  no 
rusting  of  the  mental  powers.  If  the  ability 
to  reflect  be  rightly  used,  and  the  brief  duration 
of  a  sublunary  life  is  duly  considered,  the  neces- 
sity of  working  while  the  day  lasts  is  forced 
upon  the  mind,  producing  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  overcomes  the  disposition  to  delay 
lest  the  right  time  pass  by,  and  we  lose  the  in- 
expressible pleasure  that  attends  the  fulfilment 
of  the  wholesome  duties  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
vigilant  who  can  say,  when  the  twilight  ap- 


proaches and  the  evening  shades  gather  around, 
"  I  both  lay  me  down  at  night  and  sleep,  for 
thou,  Lord,  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety."  The 
sense  of  His  approval  removes  all  fear,  and  it 
seems  as  though  holy  angels  were  set  to  guard 
the  bed  chamber,  sanctifying  the  hours  of  slum- 
ber, by  which  the  energies  are  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  renewed  action  upon  the  open- 
ing of  another  day,  when  the  great  luminary  set 
in  the  firmament  reveals  anew  the  beauty  of  the 
material  world  decked  with  glistening  dew  drops, 
causing  each  blade  of  grass  to  sparkle  with  a 
brilliance  formed  only  by  the  unseen  Almighty 
hand. 

How  much  does  the  sluggard  miss  who  folds 
his  arms  for  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
slumber !  In  stupidity  he  rises  from  his  bed  of 
down,  when  lo,  these  tokens  of  divine  mercy 
have  vanished  !  His  eyes  saw  not  the  gauze 
covering  spread  over  the  landscape  as  a  mantle, 
nor  has  his  heart  glowed  with  the  gratitude  such 
scenes  inspire  ! 

Arise  ye  children  at  early  dawn,  sometimes, 
at  least,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  exhalations  that 
rise  up  as  sweet  incense  around  you,  and  re- 
member your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth. 
Love  and  serve  him,  and  surely  goodness  and 
mercy  will  follow  you  all  the  days  of  your  lives, 
and  you  will  dwell  with  Him,  who  is  pure,  for- 
ever. You  will  put  on  righteousness  for  cloth- 
ing, your  judgment  will  be  as  a  robe  and  a  dia- 
dem, the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  will  instruct 
you  to  guard  against  all  excesses,  and  in  the  lib- 
erty the  truth  gives,  you  will  enjoy  all  the  good 
things  dispensed  daily  as  the  free  bounty  of  Him 
who  delights  to  bless  his  intelligent  creatures. 
7th  mo.  1861.  S.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away." 

It  is  somewhere  related  that  a  little  plant, 
small  and  stunted,  grew  under  the  shade  of  a 
broad-spreading  oak ;  and  this  little  plant  valued 
the  shade  which  covered  it,  and  greatly  esteem- 
ed the  quiet  rest  which  its  noble  friend  afforded. 

But  the  sharp  axe  of  the  woodman  felled  the 
sturdy  oak.  Then  the  little  plant  wept  and  cried  : 
"  My  shelter  is  departed ;  every  rough  wind  will 
blow  upon  me,  and  every  storm  will  seek  to  up- 
root me." 

"No,  no,"  saith  the  angel  of  that  little 
flower;  "now  will  the  sun  get  at  thee;  now  will 
the  shower  fall  on  thee  in  more  copious  abun- 
dance than  before;  now  thy  stunted  form  will 
spring  up  into  loveliness,  and  thy  flower,  which 
could  never  have  expanded  itself  to  perfection, 
shall  now  laugh  in  the  sunshine,  and  men  shall 
say,  *  How  greatly  hath  that  plant  increased  I . 
how  glorious  hath  become  its  beauty,  through 
the  removal  of  that  which  was  its  shade  and  its- 
delight,'" 

Are  there  not  also  human  plants  which  rest 
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under  the  shadow  of  an  earthly  love,  and  greatly 
esteem  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  snch  a 
shelter  ? 

But  when  the  time  of  parting  comes,  and  the 
mature  plant,  which,  through  many  summers, 
has  blossomed  and  borne  fruit,  is  gathered  to  its 
final  resting-place,  then  the  cry  of  sorrow  goes 
forth  to  the  great  All-Father,  that  He  will 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  tender  flower. 

That  though  its  shelter  has  departed,  He  will 
so  temper  the  rough  winds  and  subdue  the 
storms,  that  it  will  not  be  uprooted;  but  that  the 
sun  and  the  shower  may  so  perfect  its  blossoms, 
that  in  time  it.  may  yield  fruit :  even  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.  H. 

7th  mo.,  1861. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 

The  companionship  of  kindred  spirits  lifts  us 
above  the  weariness  and  discouragements  of  life, 
and  helps  us  forward  on  our  journey.  "  As  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a 
man  his  friend."  Were  it  not  for  these  angel 
spirits  and  the  communion  we  are  sometimes 
privileged  to  hold  with  them,  even  when  absent 
in  body,  what  a  tame  place  this  world  would  be, 
with  all  its  outward  beauty.  The  good  things 
which  are  so  necessary  to  our  happiness  and  ex- 
istence here,  are  only  designed  to  fill  the  lower 
chambers  of  the  immortal  mind.  We  can  use 
them  as  auxiliaries  to  our  better  nature — as  im- 
plements by  which  to  work  out  the  grand  problem 
of  our  being.  The  means  so  abundantly  furnish- 
ed by  a  kind  Providence,  should  all  be  used  for 
His  glory,  and  in  eating  and  drinking  and  the 
putting  on  of  apparel,  this  great  end  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  view.  It  is  easy  to  see  and  feel 
these  things,  but  blessed  are  those  who  do  them. 
Does  not  this  view  of  our  responsibility  to  right- 
ly do  the  duty  of  the  moment,  often  clothe  our 
spirits  with  humility,  when  we  remember  that 
of  ourselves  we  can  do  no  good  thing,  and  it  is 
only  as  we  keep  on  a  line  with  the  Witness  in 
the  heart,  that  we  can  safely  take  one  step? 

7th  mo.,  1861. 


SINGULAR  FACTS  IN  HUMAN  LIFE. 

The  average  length  of  human  life  is  about  28 
years.  One  quarter  die  previous  to  the  age  of  7. 
One  half  before  reaching  17.  Only  one  of  every 
1000  persons  reaches  100  years.  Only  six  of 
every  100  reach  the  age  of  65,  and  not  more 
than  one  in  500  lives  to  80  years  of  age.  Of 
the  whole  population  on  the  globe,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  90,000  die  every  day,  3,700  every 
hour,  and  60  every  minute,  or  1  every  second. 
These  losses  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 


the  number  of  births.  The  married  are  longer 
lived  than  the  single.  The  average  duration  of 
life  in  all  civilized  countries  is  greater  now  than 
in  any  anterior  period. 

Macaulay,  the  distinguished  historian,  states 
that  in  the  year  1685  (not  at  unhealthy  one,)  the 
deaths  in  England  were  as  one  to  20,  but  in 
1850  one  to  40.  Dupin,  a  well-known  French 
writer,  states  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in 
France  from  1776  to  1843,  increased  52  days 
annually.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  1781  was 
one  in  29,  but  in  1853,  one  in  40.  The  rich, 
men  live,  on  an  average,  42  years,  but  the  poor 
men  only  30  years. 


HOME  FOR  DESTITUTE  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Our  friends  who  have  been  interested  in  this 
Institution  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  its  inmates 
have  been  removed  from  the  contracted  and 
inconvenient  house  on  Girard  avenue  to  a  pleas- 
ant and  commodious  residence  at  Maylandville. 

There  are  few  objects  of  philanthropic  effort 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  rescue  of  destitute 
children  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  immorality, 
and  placing  them  in  positions  where  they  can 
be  surrounded  by  favorable  influences,  instruct- 
ed in  what  is  good  and  valuable,  and  prepared 
to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

REPORT. 

The  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Co- 
lored Children  again  present  to  their  friends  and 
the  public  theii  claim  for  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement. 

In  recording  the  events  of  the  past  year,  they 
are  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  the  plan  upon 
which  the  Institution  is  based  will  be  productive 
of  much  good  to  the  colored  people,  and  are 
stimulated  to  renewed  exertions.  The  object  of 
the  "  Home  "  is  to  offer  an  asylum  to  destitute 
colored  children,  where  they  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  primary  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, and  in  such  household  duties  as  shall  fit 
them  to  be  useful  as  domestics  in  families,  or  in 
other  positions  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
They  are  comfortably  cared  for  until  a  suitable 
home  is  offered ;  if,  on  investigation,  it  is  judged 
advantageous  to  place  them  out,  they  are  bound 
to  their  employers,  who  become  responsible  for 
them  until  they  are  of  age.  Many  children 
have  in  this  way  been  saved  from  exposure  to 
the  bad  influences  of  injudicious  guardians,  and 
the  evils  of  their  degraded  condition. 

Some  of  the  statistics  of  our  Admission  Com- 
mittee may  be  interesting  to  show  the  class  of 
children  to  which  we  have  offered  protection,  and 
the  results  of  the  care  we  have  been  able  to  ex- 
tend to  them. 

An  aged  man,  crippled  by  rheumatism,  de- 
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serted  by  his  wife,  placed  his  two  boys  with  us ; 
good  situations  were  obtained  for  them  in  the 
country.  The  father,  having  seen  them  in  their 
homes,  was  so  much  gratified,  that  he  called  on 
one  of  the  Managers  to  desire  that  his  only 
daughter  might  be  taken  into  the  "  Home."  The 
child  was  living  with  a  colored  woman  who  re- 
fused to  give  her  up ;  the  Managers  assured  the 
father  that  if  at  any  future  time  his  daughter 
needed  protection,  they  would  endeavor  to  ex- 
tend it.  Three  years  after,  the  old  man  died, 
and  the  orphan  child  was  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  a  friend  or  protector.  She  was  found 
upon  the  commons  by  a  gentleman,  who,  with- 
out having  any  knowledge  of  her  past  history, 
brought  her  to  the  "  Home."  She  was  then 
placed  in  the  country,  in  the  same  family  with 
one  of  her  brothers. 

Two  children,  brother  and  sister,  were  taken 
from  destitution  and  misery ;  the  girl,  a  cripple 
from  want  of  food  and  proper  care,  can  now 
walk  quite  well ;  her  brother  is  placed  as  waiter 
with  a  family  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

A  lad  of  Indian  descent  asked  a  policeman  to 
take  him  to  the  "  Home."  He  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  streets  for  some  nights,  his  caretaker 
having  deserted  him. 

Three  children  were  brought  by  a  mother, 
who  was  out  of  work  and  utterly  destitute;  the 
influences  around  her  were  such  that  she  wished 
her  children  taken  from  them;  when  told  to 
bring  them  decent,  she  pawned  her  own  dress 
for  a  pair  of  half-worn  shoes  for  her  son. 

A  sick  girl  was  brought  by  a  policeman.  The 
Institution  was  so  crowded  it  was  impossible  to 
render  her,  as  an  invalid,  the  necessary  comforts, 
and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending  her 
to  the  Alms-house. 

The  class  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  one 
extremely  jealous  in  relation  to  the  placing  of 
their  children :  and  although  we  find  amoog 
them  warm  hearts,  with  acute  parental  instincts, 
they  are  united  to  an  ignorance  deplorable  in  an 
intelligent  community.  We  have  been  asked  by 
a  mother,  placing  her  son  of  seven  years  with 
us,  if  he  could  learn  to  read  in  a  week.  All  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Institution,  in  addition 
to  that  of  school  education,  have  been  neglected 
through  ignorance  of  their  value,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  been  forcibly  abducted  by  the  parents 
when  they  considered  themselves  accomplished 
scholars.  To  some  of  the  recipients  of  these 
bounties,  who  neither  know  their  letters  nor  can 
count  an  hundred,  their  little  ones  of  five  and 
six,  who  can  read,  sing  hymns  by  rote,  and 
know  the  multiplication  table,  are  prodigies  of 
wisdom  and  ability. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  observed  by  the 
Committee,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
children  from  Bedford  Street  and  its  vicinity, 
they  have  been  generally  brought  personally 


clean,  with  occasionally  some  extra  article  of 
clothing. 

Although  the  Corporation  is  now  entering  its 
seventh  year,  it  is  still  greatly  enfeebled  in  its 
usefulness  from  want  of  funds.  The  means  of 
the  treasury  are  very  limited,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  statement  below,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  it  should  receive,  at  this  time,  an  in- 
crease larger  than  has  been  hitherto  collected 
through  yearly  subscriptions  and  donations. 
The  house  on  Girard  Street  is  almost  in  an  un- 
inhabitable condition,  rendering  it  imperative  to 
remove  the  inmates.  A  property  has  according- 
ly been  purchased  at  Maylandville,  on  the  Darby 
Road,  accessible  by  the  Passenger  Railway, 
about  one  mile  from  the  Market  Street  Bridge. 
It  consists  of  a  comfortable  and  commodious 
house,  and  two  acres  of  ground. 

The  Managers  feel  assured,  that  when  estab- 
lished there,  with  such  increased  advantages  for 
accommodation,  the  Institution  will  become  of 
great  benefit  to  a  large  class  of  our  suffering 
population.  With  this  urgent  demand  upon 
them  for  pecuniary  outlay,  they  appeal  for  aid, 
believing  that  money  thus  applied  will  not  have 
been  given  in  vain. 

Since  last  report  14  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted :  6  placed  on  trial  in  families,  1  returned 
to  his  mother,  and  1  sent  to  the  Almshouse. 

Anna  D.  Morrison,  President. 
Anna  Hallowell,  Secretary. 

5th  mo.  3d,  1861. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XII. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  soil  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is 
made  up  from  the  sandstones,  shales  and  mill- 
stone grit  of  the  coal  measures.  In  some  parts 
are  found  excellent  oak  timber,  in  other  places 
chestnut  predominates;  again,  the  tall  and  state- 
ly white  pine  is  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  any 
other  timber  from  having  a  place  in  its  thicket, 
and  then  again  the  dense  hemlock  prevents  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Each  has  its  charm,  has  its  loveliness, 
and  each  has  its  value  to  man.  The  traveller 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  passes  through 
these  forests,  is  struck  with  the  size  and  length 
of  the  bodies  of  the  pine  trees,  and  after  a  time 
will  be  tired  with  looking  upward,  yet  cannot 
refrain  from  beholding  their  beauties,  the  scene 
is  so  unusual  to  his  sight.  Nor  is  the  shrubbery 
of  the  forest  uninteresting.  The  laurel  and 
rhododendron  luxuriate  and  flourish  in  these 
forests,  and  display  a  richness  of  bloom  and  pro- 
fuseness  of  flowers  that  an  arboriculturist  might 
envy.  In  the  shade  and  depth  of  these  forests, 
in  many  places,  the  moss  covers  the  surface  of 
the  rocks,  the  fallen  timber  and  the  earth  with 
a  perfect  covering,  feeling  to  the  pedestrian 
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like  walking  on  a  bag  of  wool,  so  thick  and  close 
is  the  mass.  In  this  moist  and  dense  mat  the 
seeds  of  the  evergreens  fall  and  take  root,  and 
grow  for  a  time,  before  they  reach  the  earth  be- 
beneath.  In  this  state  they  may  be  early  taken 
up,  and  if  carefully  removed  may  be  transplanted 
elsewhere.  Many  persons  make  a  business  of 
taking  up  young  evergreens  and  transplanting 
them  into  nurseries  for  further  growth  and  sale. 
They  are  sometimes  taken  many  hundred  miles 
in  this  way ;  the  present  railroad  system  gives 
great  facilities  for  such  enterprizes.  But  to  be 
successful  here  we  must  study  the  operations  of 
nature  and  imitate  her  requirements,  or  we  shall 
be  likely  to  fail.  These  young  plants,  growing 
as  they  do  in  the  shade  with  roots  embedded  in 
the  damp  moss,  must  be  kept  in  the  shade  and 
in  a  damp  condition  for  a  time,  before  they  can 
endure  the  full  rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  By 
planting  them  close  together,  mulching  the 
soil,  and  keeping  a  shade  or  screen  over  them 
for  the  first  season,  they  will  very  generally  suc- 
ceed, and  may  afterwards  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  planted  elsewhere.  There  are  few  ever- 
greens more  beautiful  than  our  white  pine  and 
hemlock.  The  former  for  grandeur  and  stateli- 
ness  is  hardly  surpassed,  and  the  latter,  from  its 
slender  spray  and  close  branching  habit,  makes 
a  dense  foliage,  and  may  be  trimmed  into  almost 
any  shape.  By  beginning  early  it  may  be  made 
a  close  and  beautiful  hedge,  as  it  bears  trim- 
ming well.  It  is  sometimes  trimmed  into  pillar 
form,  either  round  or  square,  and  when  so  used 
for  variety's  sake  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  lawn. 
But  as  a  general  thing  the  natural  form  of  trees 
is  most  desirable,  and  evergreens  should  be  al- 
lowed to  branch  from  the  ground,  and  for  this 
should  be  planted  where  they  will  not  obstruct  the 
view  of  a  landscape.  Where  breadth  and  ex- 
pansion is  desired,  they  may  be  trimmed  up  to  a 
greater  or  less  height,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
produce  a  fine  effect. 

In  many  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  range 
are  what  are  termed  natural  meadows  or  glades 
— flat,  peaty  lands,  covered  with  a  growth  of 
shrubs  and  grass,  with  but  little  large  timber. 
In  former  times  it  was  very  common  for  farmers, 
in  the  valleys  east  of  the  mountains,  to  drive 
their  cattle  to  these  natural  meadows,  and  em- 
ploy a  hunter  to  salt  them  occasionally  at  a  par- 
ticular plaee,  so  as  to  habituate  them  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  then,  in  the  autumn,  find 
them  in  excellent  . order  for  market.  This  busi- 
ness is  now  done  with,  as  persons  have  be- 
come possessed  of  these  valleys,  and  graze  on 
their  own  account.  Grlade  butter  is  quite  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Baltimore  market.  Owing  to  the 
elevation  of  these  valleys,  the  climate  is  cool  and 
moist.  Wheat  does  not  succeed  well,  while  rye 
does  better.  For  corn  they  are  obliged  to  plant 
an  early  variety,  similar  to  that  of  the  northern 
States.    Oats  and  buckwheat  succeed  well,  and 


may  be  sown  at  almost  any  season,  so  that  they 
are  not  too  late  for  frost  to  affect  them.  The 
potato  here  succeeds  well ;  a  cool  and  moist 
climate  is  agreeable  to  its  habits,  and  the  sandy 
ruts,  found  in  many  places,  yield  potatoes  of  a 
quality  far  superior  to  the  heavy  lands  near  tide- 
water, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  facilities  for 
conveyance  are  opened,  potato  raising  for  mar- 
ket may  here  become  a  prominent  business  for 
the  supply  of  our  cities. 

Valuable  as  these  mountains  are  for  their  tim- 
ber and  grazing  purposes,  their  mineral  wealth 
is  still  greater.  The  coal  and  iron  found  in  their 
bowels  is  sufficient  to  supply  our  cities  in  fuel 
and  for  manufactories  for  untold  ages  to  come. 
There  are  two  coal  beds  in  the  Alleghanies  west 
of  Cumberland,  in  Maryland.  The  Frostburg 
vein  reaches  from  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
across  Maryland  into  Hampshire  County,  Vir- 
ginia, a  distance  of  forty  miles.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Youghogany  River  is  another  vein  of  coal 
near  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  National  road. 
The  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  River  rises 
west  of  the  Savage  Mountain,  which  is  the 
western  limit  of  the  Frostburg  vein,  and  passes 
through  it  in  a  valley  of  a  mile  wide.  Here,  on 
both  sides  of  this  valley,  veins  of  coal  show  them- 
selves in  the  mountain,  giving  evidence  of  these 
deposits  once  having  been  continuous,  the  water 
having  cut  the  mountain  down  to  its  present 
form.  The  height  is  here  about  900  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  presents  the  remarkable 
fact  of  six  veins  of  coal,  altogether  more  than 
30  feet  in  thickness,  two  veins  of  iron  ore  and 
one  vein  of  limestone  in  the  same  mountain,  and 
all  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  uppermost 
bed  is  about  800  feet  above  the  river,  and  is 
about  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  being  at  the  same 
height  as  the  Frostburg  vein  on  the  National 
road,  is  believed  to  be  continuous ;  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  is  eighteen  miles,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  its  extension  northward  as 
well  as  southward.  Should  there  be  the  same 
number  of  veins  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
this  coal  field,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  we  may  well  conclude  that  this  field 
is  next  to  inexhaustible. 

These  beds  have  an  advantage  in  mining  that 
few  beds  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  they 
are  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
having  just  dip  enough  to  give  drainage,  are  not 
under  the  expense  of  raising  coal  from  the  mine, 
nor  troubled  with  water  nor  gas.  The  coal  is 
run  out  of  the  mine  in  cars  on  rails,  and  then 
descends  by  rail  either  to  Piedmont  or  Cumber- 
land, to  take  the  cars  or  boats  to  market.  Where 
the  loading  and  unloading  can  all  be  performed 
by  the  cars  or  boats  being  above  one  another, 
the  labor  is  greatly  lesseued.  The  quality  of 
this  coal  is  very  superior,  having  less  sulphur  in 
it  than  is  usual  in  bituminous  coal,  making  it 
better  for  steam  purposes,  as  it  causes  less  cor- 
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roding  of  the  boilers  than  most  other  coal.  An- 
other great  advantage,  it  burns  with  a  strong 
flame,  and  is  easily  ignited  giving  out  heat  rap- 
idly. Sea-going  steamers  prefer  it,  and  as  this 
business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  demand  for 
this  purpose  will  in  time  be  very  great,  inde- 
pendent of  our  bay  and  river  navigation.  In- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
demand  for  this  coal,  if  our  countrymen  could 
but  be  wise  enough  to  keep  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

THE  COMET. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Comet  and  its  un- 
expected appearance  is  taken  from  the  Pittsburg 
Evening  Chronicle  of  the  1st  inst. : 

About  nine  o'clock  last  evening,  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  front  porch  to  witness  a  very 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  heavens.  A  very 
large  and  beautiful  star  appeared  in  the  north- 
west, with  radiations  of  light  from  it.  The 
nucleus  seemed  unusually  brilliant,  and  about 
three  times  the  size  of  the  planet  Jupiter;  a 
fan-like  tail  of  whitish  light  radiated  from  one 
side,  altogether  presenting  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting celestial  phenomena  we  ever  witnessed. 
Although  looking  very  much  like  a  comet  of 
unusual  size  and  brilliance,  we  could  not  believe 
it  one,  since  we  had  read  of  none  being  expect- 
ed. We  watched  this  mysterious  stranger  with 
great  interest  for  about  an  hour ;  and  finally  re- 
tired, much  puzzled  to  know  what  it  could  be, 
but  inclined  to  think  it  was  some  mere  atmos- 
pheric effect.    We  were  mistaken. 

This  morning  Mr.  Bradley,  pro  tern.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  visited 
our  office  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  He 
had  been  sitting  up  all  night  watching  this 
strange  comet,  which  had,  without  any  warning, 
whatever,  burst  into  our  horizon.  He  says  he 
has  been  viewing  that  part  of  the  heavens  for  a 
week  past,  but  has  seen  nothing  whatever  dif- 
ferent from  common ;  that  last  night,  about  nine 
o'clock,  he  was  looking  out  of  the  Observatory 
window,  when  two  clouds  parted,  and  he  was 
astounded  to  see  what  he  described  as  a  globe  of 
brilliant  fire,  about  three  or  four  times  the  size 
of  the  largest  planet.  He  at  first  thought  it  was 
a  meteor  coming  towards  him,  but  as  the  upper 
cloud  lifted,  the  fiery  star  appeared  stationary, 
and  he  then  commenced  to  see  the  fan-like  tail1 
of  radiated  light,  which  convinced  him  that  a 
comet  of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy  was  before 
him. 

Mr.  Bradley  states  that  his  hair  fairly  stood 
up  with  wonder  and  excitement.  There  was  no- 
thing of  its  description  in  the  books;  nothing  in 
any  late  astronomical  calculations  anywhere 
which  would  lead  one  to  expect  the  appearance 
of  any  such  celestial  stranger,  and,  moreover, 
while  the  approach  of  comets  is  gradual,  grow- 


ing more  and  more  brilliant,  this  one  has  burst 
suddenly  into  view  in  all  its  full  effulgence.  He 
knows  not  what  comet  it  is,  how  long  it  will  stay, 
or  whether  it  will  increase  in  brilliancy,  but  ex- 
pects to  night,  if  the  heavens  are  clear,  the 
richest  treat  he  ever  enjoyed.  He  is  certain 
there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  heavens  last 
night  or  the  night  before,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
more  astounded  at  such  a  variation  from  the 
known  habits  of  comets. 

The  big  telescope  is  not  yet  in  position  in  the 
Observatory,  otherwise  Mr.  Bradley  would  have 
had  a  most  admirable  opportunity  for  making  a 
much  nearer  acquaintance  with  this  interesting 
visitor.  With  such  glasses  and  instruments  as 
he  had,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  make  out 
the  subjoined,  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 
He  watched  the  comet  until  half-past  eleven, 
then  retired  ;  was  awakened  about  two,  and  con- 
tinued his  observations  until  broad  daylight. 

The  great'  Comet  of  1861,  as  seen  from  the  Allegheny 
Observatory,  June  30th,  at  five  minutes  past  nine  in 
the  evening. 

Nucleus  in  the  Lynx  about  95  deg.  R.  A.,  and 
about  50  deg.  N.  Declination ;  well  defined,  both 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  also  by  a  magnifying 
power  of  60  or  90,  and  in  either  case  apparently 
much  larger  than  the  planet  Jupiter.  Tail  7  deg. 
broad,  and  more  than  60  deg.  in  length,  extend- 
ing between  the  head  of  Ursa  Major  and  the 
Camel  Leopard,  and  about  midway  between 
Paris  and  Betce,  Ursae  Minoris,  and  onward  al- 
most to  Lyra.  It  does  not  set  in  this  latitude, 
but  is  visible  during  the  night,  skirting  the 
Northern  horizon.  It  will  be  on  the  meridian 
to-day,  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  about  ten 
degrees  to  the  north  of  our  zenith.  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tail  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
it  is  approaching  the  sun  at  an  inconceivable 
rate.  I  think,  by  the  cut  of  her  gib,  she  will 
probably  be  remembered,  and  also  recorded,  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  craft  that  has 
floated  into  our  horizon  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Bradley. 

Allegheny  Observatory,  July  1st,  1861. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  SLAVEHOLDING. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  celebrated  oration,  as  apposite  to  a 
recent  letter  by  the  same  author : — 

"  Tell  me  not  of  rights — talk  not  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  his 
right — I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The 
principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature 
rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made 
to  the  understanding  or  to  the  heart,  the  sen- 
tence is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you 
tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim  ! 
There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  hu- 
man codes — the  same  throughout  the  world — 
the  same  in  all  times;  such  as  it  was  before  the 
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daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night  of 
ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of 
power,  wealth  and  knowledge ;  to  another  all  un- 
utterable woes — such  as  it  is  at  this  day ;  it  is 
the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the 
heart  of  man  ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable 
and  eternal — while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loath 
rapine,  and  hate  blood — they  shall  reject  with 
indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that 
man  can  hold  property  in  man.  In  vain  you 
appeal  to  treaties — to  covenants  between  nations. 
The  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the 
old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy 
pretensions.  To  these  laws  did  they  of  old  refer 
who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such  trea- 
ties did  they  cite — and  not  uutruly ;  for  by  one 
shameful  compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of 
Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now 
destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like 
other  pirates.  How  came  this  change  to  pass  ? 
Not,  assuredly,  by  Parliament  leading  the  way; 
but  the  country  at  length  awoke;  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  kindled;  it  descended 
in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEYENTH  MO.  13, 1861. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Lindley  A.  Ault, 
sent,  us,  is  no  doubt  interesting  in  all  its  minutia 
to  the  immediate  family  of  the  deceased.  We 
offer  it  in  a  condensed  form,  as  more  suitable 
for  publication. 

The  extracts  from  men's  and  women's  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Genessee,  have  been  received,  from 
each  of  which  we  give  a  summary  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Society,  as  exhibited  in 
the  answers  to  the  queries,  as  they'came  from  our 
several  Quarterly  and  Half-Yearly  Meetings, 
summaries  of  which  were  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded  as  nearly  descriptive  of  our  pres- 
ent state. 

The  continued  neglect  of  our  meetings,  and 
particularly  those  held  near  the  middle  of  the 
week,  spread  a  deep  and  lively  exercise  over  the 
meeting,  and  we  were  admonished  that  all  who 
were  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  Truth,  should  be  careful  to  gently,  but  faith- 
fully remind  those  who  were  delinquent  in  this 
important  duty,  whence  they  have  strayed;  and 
it  was  held  up  for  our  consideration  how  those 
sons  of  the  morning  of  our  Society  prospered, 
even  amid  their  deep  persecutions  ;  and  testimo 


nies  were  borne  to  the  truth,  that,  when  we  fully 
yield  to  perform  our  spiritual  duties,  and  in  obe- 
dience thereto  are  diligent  in  attending  our  reli- 
gious meetings,  that  prosperity  in  temporal  things 
would  not  be  withheld,  agreeably  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  blessed  Jesus  :  "  But  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  all 
these  things  will  be  added  to  you." 

And  as  we  are  concerned  to  humbly  seek  for 
strength  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  of  us  by 
our  Heavenly  Father,  thereby  becoming  His 
obedient  children,  we  are  introduced  into  a  unity 
with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  receive  from  Him 
the  incomes  of  that  pure  love  which  is  universal 
in  its  nature,  and  hence  flows  forth  to  all  the 
workmanship  of  His  holy  hand  ;  and  when  this 
becomes  our  experience,  we  shall  be  preserved 
in  love  and  unity  one  with  another,  and  as  we 
feel  this  pure  principle  to  pervade  our  hearts,  we 
shall  desire  to  miDgle  together,  and  hence  nought 
but  unavoidable  circumstances  would  prevent  us 
from  assembling  with  our  brethren,  to  offer  ac- 
ceptable worship  to  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  thereby  receive  a  renewal  of  strength. 

The  evidences  of  a  departure  from  our  testi- 
mony against  a  hireling  ministry,  as  exhibited 
in  the  answers  to  the  sixth  query,  filled  many 
minds  with  sorrow,  and  a  deep  concern  was  felt 
that  our  young  Friends  in  an  especial  manner 
might  become  willing  to  attend  to  the  monitions 
of  the  witness  within  them,  and  suffer  it  to  lead 
and  teach  them ;  and  it  was  held  up  to  our  view 
that,  as  we  come  under  the  direction  of  this 
great  Teacher,  He  would,  as  we  were  qualified  to 
understand  them,  open  those  things  in  relation 
to  His  kingdom  which  appear  mysterious,  and 
then  we  would  understand  the  ground  on  which 
this  great  testimony  rests,  and  being  thus  fully- 
convinced  of  its  propriety,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  bear  it  faithfully. 

It  was  shown  that  as  this  testimony  was  de- 
parted from,  we  might  be  compared  to  Jerusa- 
lem when  her  walls  were  broken  down  and  her 
gates  consumed  with  fire,  affording  to  those  who 
seek  to  undermine  and  destroy  our  testimony, 
that  immediate  Divine  revelation  has  not  ceased, 
an  entrance  into  the  camp  and  an  opportunity 
to  carry  our  members  away  captive  into  a  tradi- 
tionary religion,  having  form  without  life.  The 
young  and  the  old  were  exhorted  to  greater  faith- 
fulness, and  were  encouraged  in  the  view,  that 
as  they  were  obedient  to  the  manifestations  of 
truth,  the  waste  places  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion 
would  be  repaired. 

Parents  were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
yielding  their  obedience  to  this  indwelling  prin- 
ciple, and  of  looking  to  it  for  counsel,  and  as 
they  become  willing  to  be  subjected  to  its  direc- 
tions, they  would  be  qualified  to  lead  the  tender 
lambs  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  when  their  precepts  were  enforced 
by  their  example,  when  the  general  tenor  of  their 
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lives  spake  to  the  children  with  the  persuasive 
language,  "  Come,  follow  us,  as  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  Christ" — then  would  their  precepts 
fiod  a  resting  place  in  their  tender  minds,  and 
thus  would  the  foundation  be  laid  on  which  the 
broken  walls  and  waste  places  could  be  rebuilt. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  our  testimony 
against  war  in  this  time  of  great  commotion 
and  preparation  for  the  deadly  conflict ;  and  it 
is  our  earnest  desire,  that  we  may  not  only  be 
preserved  from  an  active  participation  therein, 
but  that  we  may  not  suffer  anything  that  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  that  spirit  that  can  take 
the  life  of  a  human  being  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, to  find  a  resting  place  in  our  hearts,  because 
where  this  is  found^  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbor  has  in  proportion  been  displaced,  and 
we  not  only  balk  this  noble  testimony,  but  alie- 
nate ourselves  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  true 
peace,  which  is  only  found  when  living  in  and 
under  the  government  of  the  "Child  born,  the 
Son  given,  whose  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  But  while 
we  experience  this  governor  to  reign  supreme  in 
our  hearts,  we  shall  not  only  know  our  love  to 
flow  towards  those  who  are  thus  seeking  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  but  whfcn  it  becomes  necessary 
to  suffer  for  the  maintenance  of  this  testimony, 
we  shall  be  sustained  and  supported. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  now  introduced  and  read,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  were  satisfactory  to  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  following  proposition  made  by  them 
was  united  with,  viz.  : 

The  subject  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  painting  and  making  other  repairs  to 
the  meeting  house  at  Pickering,  C.  W.,  coming 
before  this  meeting,  resulted  in  recommending 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  propriety  of  raising 
the  sum  of  $200,  and  placing  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  members  of  that  meeting,  to  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Our  Quarterly  and  Half-yearly  Meetings  are 
requested  to  raise  their  respective  proportions 
of  the  sum  named,  pay  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
meeting,  subject  to  the  order  of  Pickering  Prep- 
arative Meeting,  and  report. 

A  proposition  was  opened  in  this  meeting,  to 
revise  the  quotas  of  our  Quarterly  and  Half-year- 
ly Meetings,  which  being  united  with,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, aud  report  at  a  future  sitting  of  this 
meeting. 

To-morrow,  being  the  day  usually  set  apart 
for  public  divine  worship,  adjourned  to  the  elev- 
enth hour  on  Fifth-day  morning. 

Under  a  deep  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  with 
hearts  grateful  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that 
He  has  been  pleased  at  this  time  to  be  with  us, 
preserving  us  in  much  harmony  and  love  to  each 
other ;  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that  we  may 


continue  to  abide  under  this  precious  and  holy 
covering,  when  we  have  arrived  at  our  several 
homes;  the  Meeting  adjourns  to  meet  at  Pick- 
ering, C.  W.,  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  con- 
sistent with  divine  will. 

John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk. 

As  the  state  of  Society  was  brought  before  this 
meeting  a  feeling  of  mourning  spiead  over  our 
j  minds,  on  account  of  the  many  short  comings 
!  amongst  us,  and  desires  have  arisen  that  Zion 
i  may  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  come  forth  in  her  primitive  beauty, 
'  leaning  upon  the  breast  of  her  Beloved, who  alone 
I  is  able  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  this 
I  world  into  His  marvellous  light,  whereby  we  may 
-  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd  from  that  which  leadeth  astray. 

We  believe  there  never  was  a  time  which 
called  more  loudly  for  an  entire  dedication  of 
heart  to  the  Master's  service,  to  be  willing  to 
come  to  the  stripping  room,  and  have  all  remov- 
ed which  is  not  of  His  requiring. 

Mothers  have  been  exhorted  to  greater  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
see  their  stepping  stones,  and  not  be  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  the  little  ones  who  are  travelling 
Zionward. 

We  have  felt  the  company  of  qur  dear  young 
sisters  to  be  precious  to  us  at  this  time,  and  have 
known  them  to  be  as  x^arons  and  Hurs  in  our 
midst. 

We  have  not  been  favored  at  this  our  annual 
gathering  with  the  company  of  dear  sisters  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  yet  we  have  felt  the 
wing  of  ancient  goodness  to  be  near  us,  filling 
our  hearts  with  his  love,  which  has  flowed  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  filling  us  to  overflowing, 
whereby  all  have  been  refreshed. 

A  living  desire  has  been  manifested  that  all 
may  be  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  our  several 
meetings  at  home,  particularly  those  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  believing  that  if  we  are 
rightly  gathered,  we  shall  know  of  our  strength 
being  renewed  in  Him  who  is  ever  able  to  water 
the  flock,  and  lead  them  into  the  green  pastures 
of  life. 

Much  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  the  be- 
reaved among  us,  and  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  put  their  trust  in  Him  who  has  promised  to 
be  the  widow's  God,  for  His  promises  are  yea 
and  amen  forever. 

Epistles  from  sisters  of  other  meetings  have 
been  received  and  read,  and  we  have  felt  them 
as  life  answering  unto  life,  while  a  deep  feeling 
of  sympathy  has  gone  forth  to  those  who  are 
surrounded  with  terrors  on  every  hand,  and 
we  desire  for  ourselves  and  for  them  in  this  time 
of  deep  trial  and  proving,  to  be  "  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  harmless  as  doves." 

Feeling  that  of  ourselves  we  can  perform  noth- 
ing aright,  we  ascribe  all  praise  to  our  Heavenly 
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Father,  that  He  has  condescended  to  be  with  us, 
whereby  the  affairs  of  society  have  been  transact- 
ed in  harmony  and  condescension,  and  we  now 
bid  each  other,  affectionately,  "farewell;"  and 
adjourn,  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  at 
Pickering,  Canada  West,  if  so  permitted. 

Anna  R.  Brown,  Clerk. 


Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Danby  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  James  Norton,  in 
Wells,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  on  the  20th  of  6th 
mo.  1861,  Reuben  Dillingham,  of  West  Pawlett,  to 
to  Phebe  R.  Norton  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  James 
Norton,  in  Wells,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  on  the 
8th  of  Third  month,  1861,  Deborah  Carpenter,  aged 
85  years,  8  months  and  27  days,  a  member  of  Danby 
Monthy  Meeting. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 

rambling  notes  op  a  florist. 

Calico  Bush,  or  Mountain  Laurel. — 
(Kalmia  latifoUa.)  This  genus  was  dedicated 
by  Linnaeus  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Kalm,  a 
Swedish  botanist  and  Professor  at  Abo  in  Fin- 
land. It  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
The  flower  in  reality  consists  of  but  a  petal  in 
the  form  of  a  crown  cup,  with  its  rim  five-cleft 
and  furnished  with  ten  prominences  beneath, 
and  ten  corresponding  cells  inside,  in  which  are 
securely  lodged  the  ten  oblique,  bifid  anthers. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  color,  and  are 
considered  to  afford  much  remedy  in  cutaneous 
diseases.  A  few  drops  of  the  tincture  derived 
from  them  being  poured  on  a  rattlesnake  killed 
the  reptile  in  a  short  time.  They  are  poisonous 
to  horses,  but  deer  and  pheasants  eat  them  with 
impunity.  Pheasants,  after  feeding  upon  them 
during  the  winter  months,  and  then  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  human  family,  have  been  known  to 
carry  death  in  their  train.  The  flowers,  situated 
in  beautiful  terminal  corymbs,  are  of  arose  color 
stained  with  white,  and  thus  by  their  varied 
complexion  have  earned  for  the  plant  the  vulgar 
appellation  of  Calico  Bush.  The  root- is  shaded 
with  reddish  rays  or  lines.  The  wood  is  tough 
and  close-grained.  It  is  frequently  employed  in 
making  the  handles  of  scythes.  Kalm  says  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  manufacture  their 
spoons  from  it.,  and  consequently  the  Swedes 


named  it  the  "Spoon  Tree."  This  handsome  ever- 
green shrub  generally  attains  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  but  often  in  some  of  its  native  haunts 
it  reaches  twice  the  stature.  It  flourishes  best 
on  the  side  of  shaded  rocky  hills,  or  in  damp  sit- 
uations along  the  banks  of  streams.  Thus  we 
find  the  hardy  mountaineer,  braving  the  keen 
winds  and  cold  exposure  of  the  most  northern 
States,  appearing  full  of  beauty  and  fragrance, 
while  its  cotemporaries  of  the  summer,  lie  hid 
beneath  their  snowy  counterpane,  and  for  a  sea- 
son are  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Its 
southern  limit  of  growth  terminates  with  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  quite  an  ornamental  article, 
and  would  be  a  suitable  addition  to  a  flower 
graden,  since  it  is  easily  cultivated  and  quite 
showy. 

The  best  method  for  ensuring  its  growth,  is 
to  take  it  up  just  as  the  flowers  are  expanding, 
transfer  it  to  a  shady  locality,  and  keep  it  pro- 
tected for  the  remainder  of  the  year  It  gene- 
rally blooms  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and 
then  if  the  branches  bearing  the  flowers  are 
broken  off,  and  deeply  immersed  in  warm  water, 
they  will  blossom  toward  the  latter  part  of 
winter. 

Dr.  Darlington  thinks  the  genus  ought  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  John  Bartram,  a  renowned 
botanist  of  Chester  county.  C.  M.  F. 


caterpillars. 


All  farmers  who  would  have  their  trees  flour- 
ish should  give  the  caterpillars  no  quarter.  If 
they  fail  to  do  so,  their  more  industrious  neigh- 
bors will  also  suffer  from  their  neglect,  for  these 
pernicious  insects  spread  in  every  direction. 

Their  eggs  should  be  sought  for  in  the  winter, 
and  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  there  are  no 
leaves  on  the  trees.  They  are  easily  seen  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  can  be  removed  by  hand. 
Later  in  the  season,  the  young  from  those  eggs 
not  destroyed  gather  themselves  together  in  their 
common  habitation,  and  as  they  do  not  go  out 
to  feed  before  nine  o'clock,  can  easily  be  crushed 
in  their  nests.  A  brush  similar  to  a  bottle-brush, 
fastened  to  a  long  pole,  serves  to  remove  the 
nest  on  the  upper  limbs.  If  a  brush  can  not  be 
obtained  easily,  a  mullen  head  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.  A  mop  or  sponge  well  soaked 
with  strong  soap-suds  can  be  used  to  advautage; 
every  one  that  the  liquid  touches  will  be  killed. 
Repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
and  it  will  soon  prove  effectual. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  work  on  insects,  makes  use 
of  the  following  plea  :  "I  beg  leave  to  urge  the 
|  people  to  declare  war  against  these  caterpillars 
j  a  war  of  extermination,  to  be  waged  annually 
during  the  month  of  May  and  the  beginning  o 
June.  Let  every  able-bodied  citizen  who  is  the 
owner  of  an  apple  or  cherry  tree,  cultivated  or 
wild,  appear  on  duty  and  open  the  campaign  on 
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the  first  washing  day  in  May,  armed  and  equip 
ped  with  brush  and  pail,  and  give  battle  to  the 
common  enemy,  and  let  every  housewife  be  care- 
ful to  reserve  for  the  use  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ammunition,  strong  waste  soap  suds,  after  every 
weekly  wash,  till  the  liveried  host  shall  have 
decamped  from  their  quarters  and  retreated  for 
the  season." 


GRASS. 

One-sixth  of  all  the  plants  on  the  globe  belong 
to  the  grass  family;  two  hundred  and  thirty 
genera,  including  three  thousand  species,  are  al- 
ready known,  and  new  species  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves.  Sixth-tenths  of  the  cul- 
tivated acres  of  New  York  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  grass,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
crop  is  $60,000,000.  In  the  six  New  England 
States  its  annual  value  is  $6,000,000.  In  the 
United  States,  $300,000,000.  Hence,  by  mak- 
ing two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  we  increase  our  annual  income 
$300,000,000. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER  AC. 
SIXTH  MONTH. 

.860.  1861. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,.. 

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  ..  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 

Highest  do.     do.     do.  do. 

Lowest  do.     do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  currentweeks 
for  each  year,  


13  days. 

1  " 

5  " 

5  " 
11  " 


!0  « 


1860. 


72  25  deg. 
93  " 
57  " 

2  88  inch 


1035 


17  days. 
0  " 
3  " 

10  « 


30  " 


1861. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
6th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years  

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 
1828  and  1831,  

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  1816, 


72  50  deg. 
89  50  " 
53  00  " 
3  88  inch 


1337 


71.55  deg. 

77.00  " 
64.00  " 


The  month,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  an  unusu- 
ally pleasant  one,  not  characterized  by  the  long  cold 
storms  that  have  prevailed  in  the  Sixth  month  of  late 
years,  and  yet  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  keep  vege- 
tation in  good  order. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above,  that  ex- 
actly one  inch  more  has  fallen  than  did  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  last  year— while  the  mean  tempe- 
rature has  exceeded  that  of  1860  a  quarter  of  a  degree, 
and  the  average  for  seventy-two  years  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  degree.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Seventh  month,  1861. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 
ICELAND  :  ITS   VOLCANOES,    GEYSERS  AND 
GLACIERS. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

Extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-five  miles 
in  length  (to  say  nothing  of  the  soufrieres  and 
solfaterras  at  Namufiall,  Mount  Krabla,  and  in 
other  northern  parts  of  the  country),  it  will  be 
seen  that  Iceland  possesses  in  this  region  one 
treasure  of  very  saleable  importance — sulphur. 

Now,  considering  the  commercial  value  of  this 
mineral,  it  is  surprising  that  the  mines  have  been 
so  languidly  worked.  The  difficulty  of  trans- 
port, and  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  may,  indeed,  explain  their  indiffer- 
ence; but  the  Danes,  who  know  more  of  the 
merits  of  gunpowder,  might  have  been  expected 
to  turn  the  substance  to  lucrative  account.  A 
French  traveller,  M.  Robert,  not  long  ago  call- 
ed the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  hinted  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
these  valuable  localities  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
British,  lest  they  should  furnish  us  with  one  of 
the  great  munitions  of  war — "  Aussi  doit  il  bien 
se  garder  de  jamais  accorder  aux  Anglais,  qui 
l'ont  sollicitee,  la  faculte  d'exploiter  cess  sou- 
frieres." Commander  Forbes  informs  us  that  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Bushby,  has  already  purchased 
the  sulphurous  sublimations  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  obtained  the  refusal  of  those  in  the 
north. 

But,  in  speaking  of  Iceland,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  of  Hekla.  This  mountain  is  the  Hamlet 
of  the  island,  and  must,  on  no  account,  be  omitted 
from  any  survey  of  its  physical  phenomena.  On 
the  ground  of  stature  it  can  make  no  great  pre- 
tensions, as  it  is  only  about  5,700  feet  in  height ; 
and,  in  regard  to  personal  appearance,  travellers 
sometimes  feel  unable  to  conceal  their  vexation 
at  its  want  of  majesty.  But  its  northern  posi- 
tion, its  volcanic  vivacity,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
its  eruptions,  have  combined  to  bring  it  into 
sinister  repute.  Planted  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  southern  coast,  it  forms  a 
hill  twenty  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  is  crowned  with  three  blackened  peaks, 
which  are  sometimes  spotted,  sometimes  covered 
with  snow. 

To  reach  these  is  a  task  of  difficulty.  From 
Ncefreholt,  the  Chamouni  of  the  mountain,  to 
the  summit,  is  about  seven  miles,  of  which  near- 
ly four  may  be  performed  on  pony-back.  At 
first,  you  can  canter  very  pleasantly  through 
green  patches  of  pasture ;  then,  threading  a  nar- 
row gorge,  you  enter  a  great,  silent,  secluded 
amphitheatre.  Next,  passing  over  a  long  slope 
of  volcanic  sand,  you  dismount  from  the  ponies, 
which  the  Icelanders  tie  head  to  tail,  so  as  to 
form  a  living  circle,  and  then  address  yourself 
to  the  real  hardships  of  the  ascent.  Sometimes 
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scrambling  over  the  hard,  sharp  lava,  which  cuts 
the  hands  or  knees  like,  a  knife;  sometimes 
trudging,  ankle  deep,  through  the  fine  black 
sand  and  loose  ashes  :  sometimes  struggling  over 
the  slag,  which  slips  from  beneath  the  foot  at 
every  step,  you  reach  the  crater,  which  was 
scooped  out  of  the  mountain  during  the  erup- 
tions of  1845-6. 

"  What  a  terrible  chasm  !  Fire  and  brimstone 
literally, — dark,  curling  smoke,  yellow  sulphur, 
and  red  cinders  appearing  on  every  side  of  it. 
The  crater  was  funnel-shaped,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  about  the  same 
distance  across  at  the  top.  This  was  one  of  four 
craters  where  the  fire  burst  out  in  1845.  After 
the  eruption  they  had  caved  in,  and  remained 
as  we  now  saw  them.  In  a  row  above  this  one, 
extending  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain,  were 
three  other  craters,  all  similar  in  appearance. 
Our  progress  now  was  one  of  great  danger.  At 
our  left  was  the  north  side  of  the  mountain;  and 
for  a  long  distance  it  was  a  perpendicular  wall, 
dropping  off  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below 
us.  A  large  stone  thrown  over  never  sent  back 
an  echo.  The  craters  were  on  our  right,  and 
between  these  and  the  precipice  on  our  left  we 
threaded  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  not  wider  than 
a  common  foot-path.  A  more  awful  scene,  or  a 
more  dangerous  place,  I  hope  never  to  be  in. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  long  staff,  I  never  could 
,  have  proceeded.  The  dangers  and  terrors  of  the 
scene  were  greatly  increased  by  the  clouds  and 
cold  wind  that  came  up  on  our  left,  and  the 
smoke  and  sulphurous  stench  that  rose  from  the 
craters  on  our  right.  One  moment  we  were  in 
danger  of  falling  over  the  perpendicular  side  of 
the  mountain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  next  of 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  burning  crater  on  the 
other.  Our  path  was  exceedingly  steep,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  pursued  it  with 
slow  and  cautious  steps.  Old  Nero  saw  the 
danger,  and  set  up  a  dismal  howl.  A  few  mo- 
ments after  he  slipped,  and  was  near  falling  into 
the  fiery  pit.  In  five  minutes  an  animal  or  a 
man  would  have  been  baked  to  a  cinder.  Pur- 
suing our  way  by  the  four  craters,  our  path 
widened,  and  half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  Our  purpose  was  ac- 
complished— we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hekla" 

The  view  from  this  elevation  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Such  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  desola- 
tion is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  witnessed  from  any 
other  mountain-top.  Painted  before  you,  as  in 
a  colossal  panorama,  lie  green  valleys  threaded 
by  silvery  streams — plains  speckled  with  peace- 
ful lakes — slopes  covered  with  purple  heather — 
snatches  of  dark-looking  shrubbery  which  repre- 
sent the  forests  of  the  land — to  the  south,  the 
rippling  ocean,  from  whose  bosom  the  tall  cliffs 
of  the  Westmann  Isles  rise  perpendicularly  to  a 


height  of  two  thousand  feet;  whilst  to  the  north, 
the  eye  wanders  over  an  expanse  of  volcanic  cones, 
smoking  craters,  domes  of  ice,  fields  of  snow, 
hideous  tracks  of  lava,  streams  of  stones  which 
once  flowed  like  rivers — in  fact,  over  a  region  so 
withered  and  shattered  that  it  looks  the  picture 
of  a  "  chaos  in  creation/'  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  giants  of  frost  and  the  spirits  of  fire 
seemed  to  have  joined  battle,  and  fought  like  the 
Berserkers  of  old,  until  exhausted  by  fury,  they 
laid  themselves  down  to  rest  for  a  season,  their 
weapons  still  in  hand,  and  wrath,  inextinguisha- 
ble wrath,  yet  raging  in  their  hearts. 

The  eruptions  of  this  volcano  have^  been 
chronicled  since  1004  (a.d.)  Twenty-four  black- 
letter  years  appear  in  its  calendar.  There  have  been 
intervals  of  seventy-four,  seventy-six  and  seventy- 
seven  years  between  its  paroxysms  ;  but  few  Ice- 
landers who  attained  the  ordinary  term  of  life 
could  expect  to  do  so  without  hearing  more  than 
once  that  the  terrible  mountain  was  in  labor.  In 
1300  the  annalists  assert  that  Hekla  was  rent  in 
its  agony  from  top  to  bottom — yes,  down  to  its 
very  centre,  they  say;  but  the  awful  gash,  now 
marked  by  a  deep  ravine,  was  partially  healed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  rock  and  the  falling  in  of 
stony  masses.  During  the  convulsions  of  1766, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  states  that  ashes  were  carried 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
that  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  were  either 
choked  by  the  noisome  vapors,  or  starved  for 
want  of  food,  and  that  when  the  stomachs  of 
some  were  opened,  they  were  discovered  to  be 
full  of  volcanic  dust. 

Besides  Hekla,  however,  there  are  many  burn- 
ing mountains  in  this  island,  and  some  of  them, 
have  played  a  still  more  mischievous  part.  From 
Krabla  a  stream  of  molten  rock  was  ejected  be- 
tween the  years  1724  and  1730,  and  rushed  into 
the  lake  Myvatn,  where  it  killed  the  fish,  dried 
up  the  waters,  and  continued  to  burn  with  a  blue 
flame  for  several  days.  But  there  is  no  erup- 
tion so  darkly  renowned  in  Icelandic  history  as 
that  of  Skaptar  Ybkul  in  1783.  Skaptar  is  a 
mountain  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
island,  or  rather,  it  is  a  part  of  a  cluster  of 
mountains  which  seem  to  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether to  bear  up  a  huge  snowy  field  apparently 
inaccessible  to  human  foot.  From  an  account 
published  by  Chief  Justice  Stephenson,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Danish  sovereign  to  hold  an  inquest, 
as  it  were,  over  the  disaster  (though  his  nar- 
rative has  been  charged  with  some  exaggeration), 
it  appears  that  throughout  the  syssel,  or  county 
in  which  this  Yokul  is  situate,  the  ground  was 
seized  with  shivering-fits  on  the  1st  of  June, 
which  increased  in  intensity  from  day  to  day, 
and  seemed  to  forebode  some  hideous  convul- 
sion. On  the  8th,  pillars  of  smoke  were  seen  to 
shoot  up  amongst  the  hills,  and  speedily  formed 
a  great  black  bank  in  the  air,  from  which  sand 
and  ashes  fell  so  profusely,  that  at  Sida  the 
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light  was  quite  obscured,  and  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 
Terrible  were  the  subterranean  noises  which  were 
then  heard.  The  sounds  were  like  the  thunder 
of  meeting  cataracts.  The  inhabitants  left  their 
houses  in  affright,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
open  fields.  On  the  10th,  jets  of  fire  were  ob- 
served amongst  the  peaks  to  the  north,  and  then 
a  torrent  of  glowing  lava  burst  from  the  volcano. 
Rushing  in  a  south-east  direction,  it  approached 
the  river  Skaptar,  and  dashed  into  its  bed.  Ima- 
gine the  conflict  which  ensued  between  the  two 
streams  !  The  struggle  was  fearful,  but,  hissing  in 
his  death-throes,  the  river  god  at  last  succumbed. 
In  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours  that  rapid 
torrent,  swollen  as  it  was,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Its  place  was  taken  by  the  fiery  invader.  The 
lava  not  only  rapidly  filled  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  ran,  though  in  some  places  the 
banks  were  nearly  six  hundred  feet  high  and  two 
hundred  wide,  but  flooded  the  adjoining  lands, 
and  at  Aa  swallowed  up  pastures  and  houses 
with  merciless  voracity.  Sweeping  along  the 
channel  of  the  stream  with  awful  impetuosity, 
the  molten  matter  issued  from  amongst  the  hills, 
and  seemed  as  if  it  would  deluge  the  whole  plain 
of  Medalland. 

Fortunately,  a  great  lake,  or,  as  some  say,  an 
unfathomed  chasm  in  the  river,  lay  across  its 
path.  Into  this  it  poured  with  a  horrible  noise 
for  several  days  in  succession ;  but  when  this 
reservoir  was  filled  to  the  brim,  the  burning 
flood  resumed  its  progress,  and  dividing  into 
various  currents,  burned  up  a  number  of  farms 
and  woods  as  it  ran  its  mad  but  magnificent  race. 
Now  and  then  it  spread  over  certain  ancient  lava 
tracts,  and  penetrating  ever}7  fissure  and  cavern, 
produced  the  strangest  effects ;  sometimes  driv- 
ing out  the  air  through  the  chinks  with  a  horri- 
ble whistle,  sometimes  melting  and  firing  the 
old  deposits,  and  not  unfrequently  blowing  up 
the  crust  and  hurling  great  masses  of  rock  to  a 
considerable  height.  Huge  blocks  of  stone,  torn 
from  their  site  and  heated  till  they  became  red- 
hot,  were  seen  floating  in  the  stream.  The  water 
which  came  down  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Skaptar,  and  from  the  melting  snows,  was  inter- 
cepted on  reaching  the  lava,  and,  boiling,  over- 
flowed many  pastures  and  wood-lands  which  the 
molten  deluge  had  spared.  Besides  the  river, 
numerous  brooks  and  streams  were  dammed  up 
by  the  torrents  of  lava,  and  many  farms  and 
buildings  were  subsequently  submerged.  At 
Skal  the  people  had  seen  the  fiery  tide  approach, 
and  waited  breathlessly  to  learn  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  flee.  To  their  great  relief  it 
passed  at  a  short  distance;  but  on  the  21st  of 
June,  the  rivulets,  which  were  distended  by  rain 
and  denied  their  usual  outlet,  attacked  the  church 
and  village,  and  next  morning  the  steaming 
waters  were  surging  with  violence  over  the 
drowned  hamlet.    In  its  attempts  to  reach  Skal 


the  lava  ascended  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  some 
distance,  rolling  up  its  covering  of  moss  as  if  it 
was  a  large  piece  of  cloth  folded  by  human 
hands.  Numerous  eruptions  from  the  volcano 
between  the  18th  of  June  and  the  13th  of  July 
fed  the  fire-streams  with  new  material,  and  as 
the  older  effusions  were  now  becoming  stiffer 
and  more  consolidated,  the  fresher  currents  were 
seen  rolling  above  them,  until  in  some  places  the 
lava  attained  a  thickness  of  six  hundred  feet. 
The  Stapafoss  waterfall  on  the  Skaptar  river  was 
dried  up ;  but  the  molten  matter  came  down  in 
its  stead,  and  swept  over  the  precipice  in  a 
splended  cataract  of  fire,  filling  up  the  enormous 
cavity  at  its  base  before  it  proceeded  on  its 
deadly  way.  At  the  commencement  of  August, 
the  lava,  which  had  now  choked  up  the  Skaptar 
river  and  swamped  the  neighboring  grounds, 
struck  off  to  the  north-east,  and  poured  into  the 
Haversfliot — a  stream  almost  equal  in  size  and 
nearly  parallel  in  course.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  people  who  lived  on  its  lower 
banks  to  see  it  begin  to  fume,  to  find  it  grow  ex- 
cessively hot,  and  then  to  observe  it  disappear 
altogether.  What  could  they  expect?  They 
knew  what  had  happened  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict, and  gloomily  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  Down  he  came.  Heralded  by 
lightnings  and  thunders,  signalled  by  pillars  of 
fire  and  smoke  in  the  distance,  he  dashed  furi- 
ously along  the  bed  of  the  river,  streaming  over 
its  banks,  and  then,  having  reached  the  open 
country,  spread  his  glowing  waves  across  the 
plain  to  the  distance  of  four  miles  within  the 
space  of  a  single  evening.  Continuing  to  flow 
until  the  end  of  August,  the  invader  licked  up 
some  farms,  drove  the  inhabitants  from  others, 
and  spread  devastation  wherever  he  appeared. 
For  several  years  afterwards  the  vapor  still  arose 
from  particular  spots,  as  if  the  fury  of  the  in- 
truder were  even  then  unsatiated.  It  was  not 
until  February,  1784,  after  ejecting  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  lava  from  its  entrails,  greater,  per- 
haps, than  ever  issued  from  volcano  before, 
that  the  mountain  returned  to  its  ordinary 
condition. 

The  effects  of  this  calamity  were  terrible. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  smoke,  sul- 
phur and  dust,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
healthy,  and  for  asthmatic  persons  almost  im- 
possible, to  breathe.  The  heavy  rains  which 
fell  became  charged  with  noxious  materials,  and 
in  crusted  the  fields  with  an  inky  coating  which 
poisoned  the  grass  and  polluted  the  streams. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  withered,  and  became  so 
friable  that  they  fell  to  powder  with  a  touch. 
The  mortality  which  ensued  amongst  the  cattle 
of  the  island,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  fouling  of  the  herbage, 
but  also  from  the  putrid  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  prodigious.  In  the  course  of  1783  and 
1784,  it  is  calculated  that  129,947  sheep,  19,488 
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horses  and  6,801  horned  cattle,  fell  victims  to 
that  terrible  volcano.    The  fish  in  some  of  the 
fresh-water  lakes  were  destroyed,  and  cast  up 
dead  on  the  beach,  whilst  those  at  sea  were 
driven  from  the  coast.    Certain  birds,  swans ; 
amongst  the  rest,  were  expelled  from  the  coun-  j 
try.    To  the  inhabitants  the  results  were  equal-  j 
ly  disastrous.    Many  fearful  distempers  arose, 1 
and  amongst  these  was  one  which  produced 
swellings  in  the  limbs  and  contractions  in  the 
sinews,  so  that  the  sufferers  became  crooked  in 
person,  the  teeth  grew  loose,  and  the  gums 
mortified;  the  throat  was  covered  with  ulcers, 
and  sometimes  the  tongue  rotted  entirely  out  of 
the  mouth.    In  this,  or  in  other  ways,  not  less 
than  nine  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  Skaptar  Yokul. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Live  for  something,  be  not  idle, 

Look  about  thee  for  employ  ! 
Sit  not  down  to  useless  dreaming — 

Labor  is  the  sweetest  joy. 
Folded  hands  are  ever  weary, 

Selfish  hearts  are  never  gay, 
Life  for  thee  hath  many  duties — 

Active  be,  then,  while  you  may. 

Scatter  blessings  in  thy  pathway  ! 

Gentle  words  and  cheering  smiles, 
Better  are  their  gold  and  silver, 

With  their  grief-dispelling  wiles. 
As  the  pleasant  sunshine  falleth 

Ever  on  the  grateful  earth, 
So  let  sympathy  and  kindness 

Gladden  well  the  darkened  hearth. 

Hearts  there  are  oppressed  and  weary  ; 

Drop  the  tear  of  sympathy ; 
Whisper  words  of  hope  and  comfort, 

Give,  and  thy  reward  shall  be 
"Joy  unto  thy  soul  returning, 

From  this  perfect  fountain-head  ; 
Freely  as  thou  freely  givest, 

Shall  the  grateful  light  be  shed. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CONTRAST. 

Go  out  into  the  crowded  streets, 

And  tread  the  busy  mart, 
To  find  among  the  multitude, 

How  small  a  thing  thou  art ! 

The  cares  that  weigh  thy  spirit  down, — 
The  joy  that  lights  thy  eye, — 

The  thought  that  swells  for  utterance — 
None  know,  who  pass  thee  by. 

No  face  puts  off  its  careless  smile, 

Because  thy  heart  is  sad  ; 
Nor  any  pause,  while  hurrying  on, 

To  ask  why  thou  art  glad. 

Thou  art  but  one  ;  a  grain  of  sand, 

While  ocean  hurries  on  ; 
Thousands  like  thee  are  swept  away. 

Ye.t  none  perceives  they  're  gone. 


Go  to  thy  closet !  shut  the  door, 

And  be  with  God  alone, 
To  find  how  great  that  human  soul 

Omnipotence  can  own. 

Before  the  sigh  escapes  thy  lips 

Before  the  tear  can  fall, 
Or  sweet  thanksgiving  words  ascend, 

He  knows,  he  knows  it  all. 

Though  myriad  forms  in  myriad  worlds, 

Bow  down  before  his  throne, 
Yet  thou  art  near  and  dear,  as  though 

Thou  wert  the  only  one. 

Oh  !  let  the  Cleanser  enter  in, 

And  purify  thy  heart ; 
For  thou  must  live  the  spirits  life, 

To  know  how  great  thou  art. 

S. 

Philada.  1th  mo.,  1861. 


GLIMPSE  OF  A  BATTLE. 

From  Address  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  1820. 

Science  and  revelation  concur  in  teaching  that 
this  ball  of  earth  which  man  inhabits,  is  not  the 
only  world  j  that  millions  of  giobes,  like  ours, 
roll  in  the  immensity  of  space.  There  doubt- 
less dwell  other  moral  and  intellectual  natures, 
angelic  spirits,  passing  what  man  calls  time,  in 
one  untired  pursuit  of  truth  and  duty,  still 
seeking,  still  exploring,  ever  satisfying,  never 
satiating,  the  ethereal,  moral,  intellectual  thirst, 
whose  delightful  task  it  is,  as  it  should  be  ours, 
to  learn  the  will  of  the  Eternal  Father,  to  seek 
the  good  which  to  that  end  he  hides,  and  finding, 
to  admire,  adore  and  praise  4  him  first,  him  last, 
him  midst  and  without  end/ 

Imagine  one  of  these  celestial  spirits,  bent  on 
this  great  purpose,  descending  upon  our  globe, 
and  led,  by  chance,  to  an  European  plain  at  the 
point  of  some  great  battle,  on  which  to  human 
eye,  reckless  and  blind  to  overruling  heaven,  the 
fate  of  states  and  empires  is  suspended.  On  a 
sudden,  the  field  of  combat  opens  on  his  astonish- 
ed vision.  It  is  a  field  which  men  call u  glorious." 
A  hundred  thousand  warriors  stand  in  opposed 
ranks.  Light  gleams  on  their  burnished  steel. 
Their  plumes  and  banners  wave.  Hill  echoes  to 
hill  the  noise  of  moving  rank  and  squadron,  the 
neigh  and  tramp  of  steeds,  the  trumpet,  drum 
and  bugle  call.  There  is  a  momentary  pause. 
A  silence  like  that  which  precedes  the  fall  of 
the  thunderbolt,  like  that  awful  stillness  which 
is  precursor  to  the  desolating  rage  of  the  whirl- 
wind. In  an  instant,  flash  succeeding  flash, 
pours  columns  of  smoke  along  the  plain.  The 
iron  tempest  sweeps,  heaping  man,  horse  and 
car  in  undistinguished  ruin.  In  shouts  of  rush- 
ing hosts,  in  shock  of  breasting  steeds,  in  peals  of 
musketry,  in  artillery's  roar,  in  sabres'  clash,  in 
thick  and  gathering  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
all  human  eye,  and  ear,  and  sense  are  lost.  Man 
sees  not  but  the  sign  of  onset.  Man  hears  not 
but  the  cry  of '  onward/ 
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Not  so  the  celestial  stranger.  His  spiritual  I 
eye,  unobscured  by  artificial  night,  his  spiritual 
ear  unaffected  by  mechanic  noise,  witness  the 
real  scene,  naked  in  all  its  cruel  horrors.  He 
sees  lopped  and  bleeding  limbs  scattered ;  gash- 
ed, dismembered  trunks  outspread,  gore-clotted, 
lifeless ;  brains  bursting  from  crushed  sculls ; 
blood  gushing  from  sabred  necks ;  severed  heads, 
whose  mouths  mutter  rage  amidst  the  palsying 
of  the  last  agony.  He  hears  the  mingled  cry 
of  anguish  and  despair  issuing  from  a  thousand 
bosoms  in  which  a  thousand  bayonets  turn ;  the 
convulsive  scream  of  anguish  from  heaps  of 
mangled,  half-expiring  victims,  over  whom  the 
heavy  artillery  wheels  lumber  and  crush  into  one 
mass,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinew )  while  the 
fetlock  of  the  war-horse  drips  with  blood,  start- 
ing from  the  last  palpitation  of  the  burst  heart, 
on  which  his  hoof  pivots. 

«  This  is  not  earth/'  would  not  such  a  celestial 
stranger  exclaim,  ''  this  is  not  earth,  this  is  hell? 
This  is  not  man,  but  demon  tormenting  demon." 
Thus  exclaiming,  would  not  he  speed  away  to 
the  skies  ?  His  immortal  nature  unable  to  en- 
dure the  folly,  the  crime  and  the  madness  of  man. 

If  in  this  description  there  be  nothing  forced,  and 
nothing  exaggerated ;  if  all  great  battles  exhibit 
scenes  like  these,  only  multiplied  ten  thousand 
times,  in  every  awful  form,  in  every  cruel 
feature,  in  every  heart-rending  circumstance, 
will  society,  in  a  high  state  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  endure  their  recurrence  ? 
As  li^ht  penetrates  the  mass,  and  power  with 
light,  and  purity  with  power,  will  men  in  any 
country  consent  to  entrust  their  peace  and  rights 
to  a  soldiery  like  that  of  Europe,  described  as  a 
"  needy,  sensual,  vicious  cast,  reckless  of  God 
and  man,  and  mindful  only  of  their  officer  ?" 

"Revolutions  go  not  backward."  Neither  does 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  multi- 
tude. Light  is  shining  where  once  there  was 
darkness,  and  is  penetrating  and  purifying  the 
once  corrupt  and  enslaved  portions  of  our  species. 
It  may  occasionally,  and  for  a  season,  be  ob- 
scured, or  seem  retrograde  j  but  light,  moral  and 
intellectual,  shall  continue  to  ascend  to  the 
zenith,  until  that  which  is  now  dark,  shall  be  in 
day,  and  much  of  that  earthly  crust  which  still 
adheres  to  man,  shall  fall  and  crumble  away  as 
his  nature  becomes  elevated. 

With  this  progress,  it  needs  no  aid  from 
prophecy,  none  from  revelation,  to  fortell  that 
war,  the  greatest  yet  remaining  curse  and  shame 
of  our  race,  shall  retire  to  the  same  cave,  where 
"  Pope  and  Pagan"  have  retired,  to  be  remem- 
bered only,  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  disgust 
and  wonder,  like  the  war-feast  of  the  savage, 
like  the  pledge  of  revenge  in  the  scull-howl  of 
Odin,  like  the  murder  of  helots  in  Greece,  and 
of  gladiators  in  Rome,  like  the  witch-burnings, 
the  Smithfield  tires,  and  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacres of  modern  times. 


ITEMS. 

Workmen's  Courts  of  Conciliation. — A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  tbe  British  Parliament  for  estab- 
lishing Councils  of  Conciliation  to  settle  differences 
between  employers  and  their  workmen.  It  provides 
for  councils  which  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  employers  and  the  workmen,  but  the  chairman  of 
a  council  must  neither  be  an  employer  nor  operative 
mechanic.  All  trade  disputes  are  to  be  brought  be- 
fore such  councils,  who  are  to  decide  them  ;  but  they 
are  not  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages,  or 
prices  which  shall  be  paid  for  work.  In  France, 
there  are  courts  called  prvd-hommes,  which  are  simi- 
lar in  their  nature  to  the  proposed  Councils  of  Con- 
ciliation, but  trades  unions  are  not  allowed  in  the 
empire. 

The  Wonders  Revealed  by  the  Microscope. — The 
microscope  discovers  to  us  that  the  mould  of  bread, 
and  other  provisions,  in  damp,  warm  weather,  is  a 
dense  forest  in  miniature,  and  has  its  regular  trees, 
and  trunks,  and  branches,  with  their  buds,  and  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  fruit. 

Young  Men's  Home. — A  number  of  prominent  gen- 
tlemen of  this  city  have  established  a  home  for  the 
young  men  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  above  named 
title.  This  institution  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  very  large  class  of  our  community,  such  as  ap- 
prentices and  others,  who  are  willing  to  provide  for 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  whose 
exceedingly  limited  means  prohibit  them  enjoying 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  price — two  dollars 
per  week — -includes  board,  lodging  and  washing. 
Medical  attendance,  education,  and  various  innocent 
amusements  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  su- 
perintendent's daily  record  will  be  an  endorsement 
of  t*he  character  ot  the  inmates,  and  employers  will 
thus  be  enable  to  ascertain  the  general  reputation  of 
those  in  their  employ. 

Ancient  Cities  Discovered. — Mr.  Graham,  an  En- 
glishman, recently  returned  from  the  East,  in  a  report 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  gives  an  account  of  five 
ancient  cities,  deserted  and  forgotten,  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Great  Desert  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. They  were  found  as  perfect  as  if  the  inhabi- 
tants had  just  left  them,  the  houses  retaining  their 
massive  stone  doors.  In  one  of  the  cities  is  a  large 
building  like  a  castle,  built  of  white  stone,  beautiful- 
ly cut.  Further  eastward,  other  places  were  found, 
where  every  stone  had  inscriptions  in  and  unknown 
character,  resembling  Greek. 

The  King  op  Dahomey  and  his  "  Grand  Custom." — 
A  native  missionary,  who  witnessed  the  "  Grand 
Custom"  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  says  that  more 
than  2,000  male  human  beings  were  slaughtered,  and 
about  as  many  females,  and  young  children,  besides 
enormous  numbers  of  deer,  turkey  buzzards,  and 
other  fowl.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  has 
also  been  productive  of  evil.  It  has  had  the  effect 
of,  in  a  great  measure,  putting  a  stop  to  trade  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  All  the  principal  peo- 
ple have  been  compelled  to  repair  to  the  capital, 
(Abomey,)  and  remain  there  to  witness  this  custom. 
In  Wydah  there  were  few  people  but  women  and 
slaves.  The  palmnuts  were  rotting  on  the  trees ; 
commerce  and  agriculture  were  languishing  griev- 
ously. The  British  Government  are  sending  200  men 
to  Abbeokuta  to  assist  the  natives  of  that  town  in 
defending  themselves  against  an  apprehended  attack 
from  the  King  of  Dahomey.  This  will  have  a  great 
effect,  and  if  followed  up,  probably  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Dahoman  power. 
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Commercial  Value  of  Insects. — Who  thinks  of  it  ? 
And  yet,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  of  what  immense 
importance  they  are  in  all  seasons  every  naturalist 
knows,  while  in  commerce  the  account  derived  from 
them  is  astounding.  We  have  no  figures  to  produce 
in  regard  to  our  own  trade,  for  the  statistics  do  not 
yet  reach  that  state  of  perfection  which  will  admit 
of  it;  but  Great  Britain  pays  annually  $1,000,000 
for  the  dried  carcasses  of  that  tiny  insects  known  as 
the  cochineal  ;  while  another,  also  peculiar  to  India, 
gum  shellac,  or  rather  its  production  is  scarcely  less 
valuable.  More  than  1,500,000  human  beings  derive 
their  sole  support  from  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  the  fibres  spun  by  the  silk  worm,  of  which  the  an- 
nual circulating  medium  is  said  to  be  $200,000,000.  In 
England  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, $500,000  is  spent  every  year  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  honey,  while  the  value  of  that  which  is  native 
is  not  mentioned  ;  and  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  bee: 
but  this  makes  no  mention  of  10,000  pounds  of  wax 
imported  every  year.  .  Besides  all  this,  there  are  the 
gall-nuts,  used  for  dying  and  making  ink  ;  the  can- 
tharides,  or  Spanish  fly,  used  in  medicine.  In  fact, 
every  insect  is  contributing  in  some  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  swelling  the  amount  of  our  commercial 
profits.  Even  those  which,  in  some  cases,  prove  a 
plague  and  become  destructive,  have  their  place  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  prevent  worse. 

Patent  Preserved  Potatoes,  warranted  to  keep 
for  a  long  time  in  all  climates,  are  now  prepared  in 
London.    The  article  is  cooked  in  ten  minutes  and 
produces  a  splendid  dish  of  mashed  potatoes  at  the  | 
cost  of  one  cent  per  pound. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  little  inquiry  for  exports,  and  holders  generally  are 
free  sellers,  mostly  to  the  trade,  at  $4  50  a  5  for 
Western  and  Pennsylvania  superfine — the  latter  for 
better  brands  ;  $  4  75  a  5  25  for  extras  ;  $5  a  5  75 
for  family,  and  $6  00  a  6  50  for  fancy  brands.  Rye 
Flour  is  offered  at  $3  25  per  barrel.  Corn  Meal  is 
scarce,  and  quoted  at  $2  62  a  2  75  per  barrel  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering,  and 
the  market  is  dull.  A  few  small  lots  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Western  red  sold  at  $1  10  a  $1  12.  A  sale  of 
of  prime  Southern  red  was  made  at  $1  17.  White 
ranges  from  $1  20  to  I  25.  Rye  is  steady  at  60  cents 
for  Pennsylvania.  Corn — Sales  of  prime  Pennsylva- 
nia at  53c.  Mixed  is  quoted  at  48  a  50  cents.  Oats 
are  dull— sales  at  28  a  29  cents. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.— This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


¥RIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  This  favorite 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House. 
Terms  moderate.  Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  Proprietress. 


I have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Blck,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings.  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  5th  mo.  6th— 6t  702  Arch  St. 

tjERSONS  desiring  to  visit  Atlantic  City,  can  find 
pleasant  accomodations  at  Cedar  Cottage,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the  railroad  and  beach. 
Terms,  $8.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 

7th  mo.  6th. 


T  ]  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
U  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 

NOTICE. — Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
.Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 

"j. FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
|j  Hats,  Frerch  and  American  Felts.  Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6t,h,  ly. 


("1  EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
T  location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 

SWEG0  y1LLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Drury,  Principal. 

This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  33,  1861. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  at. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  274.) 

I  was  now  left  with  three  daughters.  The 
family  sits  solitary  that  was  full  of  people ;  but 
the  Lord  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me. 
When  I  mourned  for  the  loss  of  my  connexions, 
my  husband  especially,  condescending  kindness 
vouchsafed  thus  to  plead  with  me  :  "  What  have 
I  done  to  thee  ?  I  have  taken  thy  beloveds  to  a 
mansion  of  rest;  called  them  to  a  better  life, 
and  I  will  remove,  as  it  pleaseth  me,  the  residue 
of  thy  family;  and  then  you  will  meet,  never 
more  to  part."  At  this  moment  I  had  a  hope, 
a  precious  faith,  that  the  Lord  would  mercifully 
preserve  me  and  mine,  till  the  conclusion,  in  a 
degree  of  innocence. 

I  may  acknowledge,  I  had  suffered  a  strong 
persuasion  to  prevail  in  my  mind,  that  the  Lord, 
in  displeasure,  had  removed  my  husband  from 
me;  because  I  had  not  faithfully  discharged 
myself  in  the  ministry,  or  that  something  was 
wrong  with  me;  and  I  was  even  so  weak  as  to 
require  a  sign  from  him,  although  he  had  before 
fully  satisfied  me  it  was  not  in  displeasure  to 
either  of  us :  but  oh  !  it,  was  with  me  a  time  of 
great  dejection.  What  I  asked  at  that  time 
was,  that  he  would  cause  some  of  his  servants, 
with  whom  I  had  never  corresponded,  to  write 
to  me,  and  I  would  take  it  as  a  sign.  Well, 
he  had  chastened  in  his  mercy,  and  now  seemed 
to  be  entreated ;  for  that  valuable  friend,  Mabel 
Wigham,  addressed  me  in  tender  sympathy,  and 


communicated  her  feelings  that  my  husband 
was  removed  in  mercy,  and  that  I  and  my  chil- 
dren would  be  preserved.-  I  note  this,  that 
Friends  may  be  faithful  in  all  respects,  for  it 
did  me  much  good. 

I  had  n6w  a  draught  or  concern  of  mind,  and 
I  think  it  had  been  before  me  for  some  years, 
to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  western 
part  of  this  nation.  Cornwall  pressed  very 
close,  that  had  I  had  wings,  I  could  have  flown 
to  it  for  rest.  I  informed  some  of  my  friends, 
who  encouraged  me,  and  united  with  me  in  my 
prospect.  I  then  acquainted  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  had  its  certificate ;  and  I  had  my  dear 
friend,  M.  Haworth,  of  Haslingden,  for  a  com- 
panion. We  visited  most  meetings  in  Lancas- 
shire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire, 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

I  had  a  close  concern  to  visit  a  friend  that 
had  been  low  for  some  time;  I  mentioned  it  to 
some  Friends,  but  way  was  not  made  suitable  to 
my  diffidence.  When  I  got  as  far  back  as  Ply- 
mouth, I  did  not  know  but  I  must  have  re- 
turned; for,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  furnace  was  hot,  which  made  my  anguish 
inexpressible;  it  made  all  my  bones  to  shake, 
and  affected  my  health  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  which  till  then  had  been  good.  Ah  ! 
Friends  had  need  be  careful  how  they  turn  back 
diffident  minds,  that  are  not  like  the  offspring  of 
Sceva,  taking  upon  them,  in  their  own  strength, 
to  call  over  unclean  spirits.  The  Lord  wrought 
mightily  in  me  towards  the  distressed.  I  had 
passed  through  much  affliction,  and  was  thereby 
rendered  very  susceptible,  readily  catching  a 
sense  of  sorrow  wherever  I  found  it. 

I  believe  the  Friends  were  backward  of  giving 
encouragement,  wishing  to  conceal  the  infirmities 
that  had  overtaken  so  valuable  an  instrument  as 
she  had  been  :  and  besides  all  this,  many,  much 
more  worthy,  had  visited  her,  with  whom  indeed 
I  am  not  fit  to  be  ranked.  But  I  am  what  I  am, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  as  he  worketh  won- 
ders by  mean,  low  instruments,  he  may  work 
through  such  to  others,  if  he  please.  I  must, 
however,  own,  that  they  gave  permission  to  me, 
but  not  to  my  companion,  and  an  allowance 
differs  from  a  hearty  concurrence;  yet  I  bave 
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felt  judgment  for  the  omission,  but  believed, 
before  I  left  the  place,  that  deliverance  would 
come  from  another  source  ;  and  I  have  lived  to 
know  and  be  thankful  for  it.  I  missed  several 
meetings  in  my  way  home,  being  poorly,  and 
believing  it  safe  and  lawful  for  me  to  return.  I 
found  my  family  well,  and  had  the  evidence  of 
peace  answering  my  obedience. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  56th  year  of  my 
age ;  and  still  afflictions  abide  me.  My  second 
daughter  being  removed  by  death,  I  have  but 
two  remaining.  She  was  an  innocent,  virtuous 
young  woman,  bore  a  lingering  illness  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  and  I  believe  is  gathered 
in  mercy. 

In  1791,  I  moved  to  Whitehaven  to  reside, 
before  the  death  of  my  youngest  daughter;  to 
whose  marriage  with  a  Friend  belonging  to  that 
meeting  I  had  consented.  Our  going  there  was 
also  much  the  mind  of  both  my  daughters.  My 
daughter  that  resided  with  me  was  desirous  of 
living  there,  in  order  to  be  helpful  to  her  mar- 
ried sister,  whose  family  was  increasing.  Oh, 
the  close  exercise  I  have  had  in  this  meeting ! 
truly  it  has  worn  me  down,  with  other  trying 
circumstances  that  befel  me  at  that  place.  Many 
a  bitter  cup  have  I  and  my  poor  children  drank 
of  there.  If  it  has  but  tended  to  our  refinement 
it  is  well ;  for  surely  our  bodies  were  enfeebled 
thereby.  1  did  my  best  under  the  heavy  trials 
I  met  with.  The  Lord  knows  my  prayers  were 
almost  incessant  while  under  the  weight  of  un- 
pleasant things. 

My  youngest  daughter  was  a  religious,  pious 
young  woman,  and  died  in  child-bed  the  year 
we  removed.  She  was  exceedingly  delicate,  of 
a  meek  disposition,  and  tender  spirited,  and  yet 
she  had  waded  through  difficulties;  so  that  in 
her  dying  moments  she  expressed,  that  streams 
of  tears  had  run  down  her  cheeks ;  and  that  if 
she  died  then,  which  she  was  not  afraid  to  do, 
she  died  innocent;  for  that  she  had  never  done 
ill  to  any  one.  And  she  often  said  encouraging- 
ly:  "The  Lord  knows  what  is  best  for  us." 
She  had  a  strong  apprehension,  during  her 
lying-in,  that  she  should  die;  but  from  a  sweet 
prospect  of  good  that  I  had  had  in  our  meeting 
a  little  before,  in  my  low  wading  respecting 
her,  I  did  believe  all  would  be  well;  and  from 
this  discovery  I  caught  a  hope  that  she  might 
recover;  which  she  remarked  during  her  illness. 
"  Mother,"  said  she,  "  thou  hast  been  mis- 
taken I  answered,  my  dear,  I  saw  some- 
thing so  comfortable  about  thee,  I  believed  all 
would  be  well ;  she  answered :  "  All  will  be 
well/'  and  added  :  "  I  have  often  thought  of 
that  Friend  from  Manchester,  who  pointed  out 
to  us  in  a  family  sitting,  that  some  had  not  long 
to  stay;  but  the  state  he  spoke  to  seemed  too 
good  for  me  to  accept  of."  I  was  willing  to  put 
it  to  another  in  the  company,  that  at  that  time 
was  indisposed.    During  the  time  of  her  preg- 


nancy, she  often  inquired  after  this  Friend,  who 
was  unwell ;  but  she  recovered,  and  my  precious 
child  was  taken.  She  left  three  fine  children  in 
charge  to  surviving  relations. 

Though  it  is  my  lot  often  to  sit  silent  at  meet- 
ings in  the  place  where  I  now  reside;  yet  I 
have  precious  openings  and  divine  intimations 
on  my  return  home  from  them,  even  respecting 
individuals.  But  hardness  of  heart  has  crept 
into  the  minds  of  some,  that  it  may  be  right  to 
let  them  alone. 

2d  of  6th  month,  1793. — I  know  not  what  I 
am  held  at  this  place  for,  except  it  be  faithfully 
to  suffer  with  the  suffering  seed  here.  I  have 
renewedly  felt  a  precious  union  with  our  dear 
Lord  in  his  crucified  state,  in  the  hearts  of  pro- 
fessors. Oh,  the  plungings  witnessed  in  our 
meetings  !  There  is  an  active  spirit  got  in,  that 
takes  its  food  upon  the  surface,  or  catches  at  it 
flying  in  the  airy  regions.  With  food  of  this 
nature  some  seek  to  feed  and  be  fed.  I  have 
painfully  and  recently  sat  under  some  testimonies, 
when  it  seemed  clear  to  me  sin  held  it's  empire : 
and  what  was  delivered,  though  sound  truths,  yet 
did  not  slay  the  man  of  sin :  but  I  am  alluding 
to  none  belonging  to  our  meeting ;  and  there  is  a 
precious  seed  in  this  place,  with  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  I  can  unite, 

lstofbth  month,  1794. — I  have  been  at  meet- 
ing this  day,  which  was  heavy;  Oh,  it  was 
heavy  !  I  felt  clouds  gathering  thick,  sun  and 
moon  darkened,  the  greater  and  lesser  lights 
withdrawn,  that  in  my  deeply  trying  inward 
labor,  I  saw  no  light  in  the  horizon,  and  very 
confidently  believed  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
around.  I  struggled  in  silence  till  my  gracious 
Master  gave  me  to  see,  that  where  He  was,  his 
servant  should  be  also.  I  derived  some  inward 
consolation  therefrom,  reposing  in  a  belief  that 
I  was  of  the  suffering  seed,  though  the  least 
member  in  the  body,  or  the  meanest  in  the 
Father's  house.  I  think  I  have  had  in  this 
meeting  such  diversity  of  feelings,  that  perhaps 
I  have  experienced  the  two  extremes  of  happi- 
ness and  wo.  At  one  time  in  silence  there  was 
an  inward  confirming  language,  and  though  a 
poor  worm,  I  had  hopes  it  might  be  applied  to 
myself.  It  was :  "  My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest;"  under  which  I 
was  ready  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Lamb.  At  another  time 
my  mind  was  so  overshadowed  with  the  power 
of  truth,  that  the  season  was  too  solemn  for  any 
vocal  voice  to  be  heard,  the  cloud  and  glory  so 
great  that  none  could  minister. 

6th  month. — I  am  now  returned  from  Brough- 
ton,  where  I  have  been  nine  weeks,  on  account 
of  my  only  surviving  daughter's  weak  state  of 
health:  I  felt  comfortable  whilst  there,  and 
much  enlargement  of  heart  towards  the  few 
Friends  belonging  to  that  place.  Oh,  may  they 
be  profited !  Truly  it  was  free  mercy  handed  to 
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them,  and  not  for  works  of  righteousness  that 
they  have  done,  for  I  think  them  deficient  in 
that  great  duty  of  attending  religious  meetings. 
How  sorrowful  it  is,  when  elders  and  overseers 
stay  at  home  by  their  stuff,  while  others  are 
wading  deep  for  the  promotion  of  truth. 

Whitehaven,  Sth  month,  1794.— This  day  our 
Monthly  Meeting  has  been  a  very  favored  season 
to  me.    My  soul  arose  above  all  its  troubles,  un- 
der a  precious  sense,  that  in  my  sojourning  thus 
far  through  life,  the  Lord  has  always  eyed  me 
for  good,  and  has  watched  my  goings ;  and 
though  I  cannot  say  I  never  made  one  false  step, 
yet  he  who  knows  my  heart,  knows  it  to  be  weak- 
ness.   Oh,  how  weak  are  we,  when  divested  of 
his  saving  help !    Yet  he  has  in  mercy  fully 
forgiven  all,  and  deigned  to  give  me  a  foretaste 
of  the  joys  of  his  kingdom  :  a  sense  indeed  that 
>  |    has  no  feeling  of  sorrow;  no  more  sighing;  no 
i     weepings,  but  a  joy  without  alloy.   In  this  state 
I  have  been  ready  to  think  the  days  of  my 
i     mourning  are  nearly  ended,  having  a  strong  de- 
:     sire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ;  feeling  all  my 
i     soul's  enemies  subdued,  so  that  I  could  pray  for 
;     them  that  have  despitefully  used  me.    In  this 
i     heavenly  place  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  good  for  us 
i     to  abide.    This  day  I  was  silent ;  the  fulness  of 

glory  too  great  to  minister, 
r  22d,  1794. — Have  been  at  meeting.  Oh,  the 
s  sifting  I  have  in  regard  to  the  ministry  I  am 
i  gifted  with !  Though  I  believe  I  was  rightly 
:s  called  and  entered  at  the  right  time,  and  have 
d  all  along  moved  with  godly  fear  in  it,  not  choos- 
j  ing  my  own  way,  nor  carving  for  myself,  yet  I 
is  am  so  low  as  to  think  I  have  never  been  of  use. 
is  I  opened  my  mouth  this  day,  as  I  thought,  from 
is  a  small  impulse,  or  the  moving  of  prophetic 
•d  instruction,  out  of  my  little  to  bake  a  cake  first, 
at  Here  is  no  redundancy  now,  but  a  grain  of 
st  faith  that  a  supply  may  be  afforded,  answering 
J  my  need.  I  ventured  my  offering  in  the  sim- 
is  plicity,  so  far  as  I  know  :  but  oh,  the  buffeting 
p8  at. my  return  home,  truly  it  was  bitter! 
)j.  I  am  now  arrived  near  the  60th  year  of  my 
gg  age,  and  my  bodily  strength  is  much  impaired, 
j  I  am  grown  very  weak.  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
l0  be  long  before  the  narrow  confines  of  the  silent 
|  grave  shall  inclose  me.  Happy  moment !  when 
,1  I  shall  be  freed  from  the  sight  and  voice  of  the 
inl  oppressor :  for  although  some  might  be  sensi- 
ng ble  I  have  undergone  hard  things,  yet  none 
fer  have  known  the  anguish  of  my  heart  ;  it  is 
„.  beyond  all  description;  but  it  is  known  to  God. 
80  I  have  often  had  to  remember  holy  Job,  and 
to  quote  him  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  in  honest 
7|.  i  labor  among  the  people ;  and  to  say :  "  Even 
jDl  to-day  my  complaint  is  bitter,  my  stroke  is 
0j  heavier  than  my  groaning and  so  has  mine 
been,  even  at  this  late  period  of  my  life.  He 
y  also  declares,  he  cried  out  of  wrong,  but  was 
not  heard,  yea,  cried  aloud,  but  there  was  no 
It!  judgment. 


I  ventured  to  conclude  this  day,  as  at  some 
former  seasons,  that  I  would  preach  no  more  in 
this  place ;  for  the  spring  of  the  gospel  is  much 
shut :  and  I  now  find  if  I  speak,  my  grief  is  not 
assuaged  !  if  I  forbear,  what  am  I  eased  ?  For 
I  have  tried  from  meeting  to  meeting  what 
silence  would  do  for  me.  I  search  myself  to  find 
the  cause,  that  I  am  not  lively  in  my  ministry, 
as  in  the  days  of  my  youth  :  for  truly  I  conclude 
there  is  no  life  in  me ;  so  that  I  now  most  earn- 
estly wish  for  the  lodging  of  a  wayfaring  man 
in  the  wilderness,  where  I  might  go  from  my 
people  and  leave  them.  I  feel  weary  of  these 
suffering  seasons ;  they  are  more  than  my  frame 
can  well  bear. 

4th  month  Sth,  1795. — I  was  at  our  week- 
day meeting,  in  which  I  beheld  that  we  are  born 
to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  That  the 
human  mind,  at  seasons,  was  like  a  sponge,  suck- 
ing or  drinking  affliction,  till  it  sinks  in  deep 
waters  :  yea,  they  flow  into  the  soul.  Oh  !  the 
perplexities  experienced  in  this  space  of  time ! 
Few  and  evil  have  been  our  days,  and  we  have 
not  attained  to  the  years  of  our  progenitors.  In 
this  state,  condescending  kindness  vouchsafed  to 
lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I ;  and 
mine  eyes  saw  with  unspeakable  astonishment, 
that  we  fret  for  things  unworthy  the  notice  of  a 
redeemed  mind;  and  that  if  I,  or  my  friends 
with  whom  I  sat,  were  but  called  upon  to  take 
their  leave  of  every  thing  below  the  sun,  all 
these  perplexing  anxieties  would  vanish  like  an 
atom  in  the  whirlwind,  and  be  of  no  weight  at 
all.  We  should  then  only  lament  that  we  had 
not  looked  above  these  momentary  afflictions, 
and  fixed  our  confidence  on  the  invisible  arm, 
and  invincible  power  of  Omnipotence.  But  oh  ! 
how  is  the  natural  part  attracted  by  visible  ob- 
jects !  while  that  which  is  born  from  above,  suf- 
fers through  our  not  adhering  to  the  invisible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EFFECT  OF  MORALITY  ON  THE  MIND. 

The  operation  of  the  right  moral  feelings  on 
the  intellectual  is  always  for  the  good  of  the  latter, 
for  it  is  not  possible  that  selfishness  should  rea- 
son rightly  in  any  respect,  but  must  be  blind  in 
its  estimation  of  the  worthiness  of  all  things ; 
neither  anger,  for  that  overpowers  the  reason  or 
outcries  it;  neither  sensuality,  for  that  over- 
grows and  chokes  it ;  neither  agitation,  for  that 
has  no  time  to  compare  things  together ;  neither 
enmity,  for  that  must  be  unjust;  neither  fear,  for 
that  exaggerates  all  things ;  neither  cunning  and 
deceit,  for  that  which  is  voluntarily  untrue  will 
soon  be  unwittingly  so ;  but  the  great  reasoners 
are  self-command,  and  trust  unagitated,  and  deep- 
looking  Love,  and  Faith,  which,  as  she  is  above 
Reason,  so  she  best  holds  the  reins  of  it  from  her 
high  seat — so  that  they  err  grossly  who  think  of 
the  right  developement  even  of  the  intellectual 
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type  as  possible,  unless  we  look  to  higher  sources 
of  beauty  first.  For  there  is  not  any  virtue,  the 
exercise  of  which,  even  momentarily,  will  not  im- 
press a  new  fairness  upon  the  features ;  neither 
on  them  only,  but  on  the  whole  body;  both  the 
intelligence  and  the  moral  faculties  have  opera- 
tion, for  even  all  the  movements  and  gestures, 
however  slight,  are  different  in  their  modes  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  that  governs  them — and  on 
the  gentleness  and  decision  of  just  feeling,  there 
follow  a  grace  of  action,  and  through  continuance 
of  this,  a  grace  of  form,  which  by  no  discipline 
may  be  taught  or  attained. 

There  is  a  certain  period  of  the  soul  culture 
also,  when  it  begins  to  interfere  with  some  of  the 
characters  of  typical  beauty  belonging  to  the 
bodily  frame;  the  stirring  of  the  intellect  wearing 
down  the  flesh,  and  the  moral  enthusiasm  burn- 
ing its  way  out  to  heaven  through  the  emacia- 
tion of  the  earthen  vessel ;  and  there  is,  in  this 
indication  of  subduing  of  the  mortal  by  the  im- 
mortal part,  an  idea  of  glory  of  perhaps  a  purer 
and  higher  range  than  that  of  the  more  perfect 
material  form. 

Love  of  the  human  race  is  increased  by  their 
individual  differences,  and  the  unity  of  the  crea- 
ture made  perfect  by  each  having  something  to 
bestow  and  to  receive  ;  bound  to  the  rest  by  a 
thousand  various  necessities  and  various  grati- 
tudes ;  humility  in  each  rejoicing  to  admire  in  his 
fellow  that  which  he  finds  not  in  himself,  and 
each  being  in  some  respect  the  complement  of 
his  race. — Rushin. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XIII. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  proximity  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone, 
the  three  necessary  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  gives  to  this  region  an  advantage  few 
places  possess.    Works  have  been  erected  where 
large  quantities  of  railroad  and  other  iron  have 
been  made.    Large  quantities  of  railroad  iron 
have   been  imported   into  this  country  from 
Wales,  and  one  cause  of  its  cheapness  there  over 
other  places  is,  that  all  three  of  the  materials 
for  its  manufacture  are  there  obtained  from  one 
mine.    Were  labor  as  cheap  here  as  in  Wales, 
(for  labor  forms  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  making 
iron,)  it  could  be  manufactured  here  at  as  low  a 
rate,  if  not  lower,  than  there.    There,  all  these 
materials  have  to  be  raised  up  from  the  mine 
from  considerable  depth,  while  here  they  can  all 
be  obtained  from  a  level  or  on  a  descent.  This 
cheapening  of  labor,  however  desirable  in  view 
of  manufacturing,  would  not  be  a  desirable  con- 
dition for  our  laboring  classes ;  too  great  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  labor  is  not  an  advantage 
to  any  community.    The  best  condition  of  a 
.  community  is  where  labor  can  obtain  a  fair  re- 
ward, where  energy  and  economy  can  advance 


its  own  condition,  and  where  talent  can  hope  for 
promotion. 

Geologically  considered,  the  formation  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  mountain.  A  large  part  of  western  Virginia, 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  underlaid 
with  coal,  and  its  accompanying  sandstones, 
shales  and  grits  are  common.  It  would  seem 
that  this  had  once  been  a  vast  extended  plain, 
slightly  inclining  westward,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  water  had  formed  the  valleys  and  beds  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  into  their  present  form. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  are  nearly  of  equal 
height,  and  were  many  of  them  situated  above 
one  another  they  would  be  called  mountains; 
but  as  they  are  they  make  it  a  hilly  country. 
The  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are  generally 
rather  soft,  and*are  readily  worn  down,  hence, 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country  we  see  but  few 
rocks  or  stones,  except  in  bluffs  or  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams.  They  are  nearly  horizontal, 
dipping  very  slightly  to  the  west.  At  Pittsburg 
the  coal  beds  are  high  up  in  the  hills  some  2  or 
300  feet  above  the  river,  while  at  Brownville, 
in  a  south-east  direction,  where  there  is  30  feet 
rise  in  the  river,  the  coal  seams  are  within  about 
40  feet  of  the  water,  and  this  in  a  distance  of 
50  miles  by  the  river.  The  same  may  be  seen 
down  the  Ohio  to  Wheeling,  where  the  coal  is 
but  little  above  the  water,  though  the  fall  in  the 
river  is  about  75  feet.  Not  many  miles  below 
Wheeling  the  coal  beds  descend  under  the 
river. 

In  passing  down  the  river  below  Pittsburg, 
many  precipitous  banks  of  sandstone  rocks  are 
met  with  of  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  nearly 
perpendicular.  In  closely  observing  these,  we 
see  evidence  of  the  operation  of  water  high  up 
in  these  cliffs,  showing  that  that  agent  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  excavating  the  present 
valleys  and  river  beds.  We  may  see  the  sand- 
stone rock  passing  under  the  river  bed,  and 
showing  where  it  is  now  wearing  away.  It  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  soft  rocks  of 
the  coal  series  being  on  the  surface,  that  we  now 
have  so  great  an  extent  of  steam  navigation  in 
the  western  waters.  Pittsburg  itself,  though,  by 
the  river,  nearly  2000  miles  from  tidewater  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  but  about  700  feet  above 
tide,  making  an  average  of  not  more  than  five 
inches  descent  per  mile.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Mississippi  below  the  Ohio,  and  that  river  up  to 
Louisville,  has  not  a  descent  of  more  than  three 
inches  per  mile,  while  the  upper  Ohio  has  about 
ten  inches.  Nowhere  on  the  Ohio  or  on  the 
Mississippi,  except  on  its  uppermost  branches, 
are  the  primitive  rocks  met  with.  Had  these 
rocks  crossed  these  rivers  there  would  have  been 
rapids  and  falls  that  would  have  obstructed  steam- 
boat navigation,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  rivers 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Had  the  rocks 
on  this  side  been  as  soft  as  on  the  west,  we  should 
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most  likely  have  had  steam  navigation  up  the 
Susquehanna  into  western  New  York,  and  up 
the  Potomac  to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tain )  while  on  the  east  side  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  displacement  and  upheaval  of 
rocks,  strata  thrown  up  into  vertical  positions,  or 
highly  inclined  nearer  tidewater,  while  further 
up  they  are  more  into  anticlinal  and  sinclinal 
lines;  the  Alleghany  Mountain  itself  appears  to 
have  been  raised  up  quietly  into  its  present  po- 
sition without  much  disturbance  of  its  members. 

In  England,  in  coal  and  other  mines,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  "  faults,"  as  they  are 
termed  by  miners,  that  is,  a  space  across  the 
mine  filled  with  clay  or  other  matter,  as  if  the 
whole  series  had  been  broken  through,  and  one 
part  raised  or  lowered  and  the  rent  filled  up. 
This  displacement  sometimes  amounts  to  500 
feet,  and  when  the  workmen  reach  one  of  these 
faults,  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
the  continuation  of  the  bed' is  above  or  below. 
As  there  are  often  several  beds  in  one  locality, 
by  knowing  these  on  one  side  of  &  fault,  and 
recognizing  one  vein  on  the  other  side,  they  may 
with  much  certainty  calculate  for  the  others. 
This  displacement  has  not  been  met  with  in  the 
great  western  coal  field  of  the  United  States, 
while  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania 
it  is  not  so  much  in  faults  as  in  upheaval  and 
contortion.  In  one  place  the  edge  of  a  coal  bed 
has  evidently  been  raised  up  and  tilted  over  on 
to  itself,  thus  raising  the  edge  of  the  coal  bed  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  other  places  the 
beds  descend  below  the  valleys  and  streams, 
while  in  others  they  conform  to  the  surface  of 
the  mountains.  This,  while  it  exposes  the  coal 
in  places  convenient  to  be  reached,  causes  it  to 
be  difficult  to  procure  in  other  places. 

The  coal  beds  of  England  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  with  good  reason,  the  great  source  of 
the  nation's  wealth ;  without  it  she  could  not 
carry  on  a  tithe  of  the  manufactures  she  now 
does.  The  greater  extent  of  the  coal  fields  of 
America,  and  the  abundance  of  other  resources, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  country  ought 
to  be  largely  a  manufacturing  country  too,  if  our 
politicians  would  but  let  well  enough  alone. 

Another  enterprise,  and  probably  a  source  of 
wealth  now  being  largely  entered  into,  is  the  oil 
business  of  the  west.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  there  were  springs  from  which  oil  was  ob- 
tained, even  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  was  not  generally  suspected  until 
lately  that  there  were  vast  reservoirs  of  oil  be- 
neath the  surface.  This  oil  is  doubtless  a  che- 
mical product  from  the  coal  beds,  as  manufac- 
tures have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in 
extracting  it  from  cannel  coal.  The  oil  thus  ob- 
tained appears  to  be  identical  with  that  now 
raised  from  wells.  The  slow  chemical  action 
going  on  in  the  vast  beds  of  coal  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  no  doubt  causes  the  extrac- 


tion of  oil  from  them.  All  matters  connected 
with  vegetable  growth  yield  oil  more  or  less,  and 
as  there  is  pretty  certain  evidence  of  coal  being 
a  vegetable  product,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  oil  is  produced  from  that  mineral.  Even 
the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland  are  being  converted  into 
various  products,  one  of  which  is  oil  and  another 
is  called  parafine,  which  is  made  into  candles  of 
a  quality  superior  to  spermaceti.  Heat  is  the 
great  agent  in  extracting  these  matters  from 
peat  and  coal,  and  pressure  has  been  thought  to 
be  an  agent  producing  in  time  these  same  effects. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  R. 
FISHER. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  take  the  following 
extract  from  the  diary  of  Samuel  R.  Fisher, 
kept  during  a  visit  to  England,  in  1783  and  '84. 
The  Circular  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which  he 
speaks,  appears  to  have  been  only  for  a  few  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  it  is  believed  that 
others  of  the  same  description  were  held  in 
other  parts  of  England. 

"  9th  mo.  7th.  Rose  early  and  walked  to  the 
George  Inn,  it  being  near  a  mile.  Frome  is  a 
large  manufacturing  town  in  the  cloth  way,  say 
fine  and  second  cloths.  There  are  no  Friends 
dwelling  in  it.  At  10  o'clock  went  to  meeting 
in  a  booth,  built  on  purpose  for  this  occasion, 
which,  although  very  large,  I  believe  was  quite 
full  of  people,  and  some  standing  Ann  Sum- 
merland,  of  Colebrookdale,  spake  in  prayer  ;  after 
which  Catharine  Phillips  spake  in  testimony  and 
prayer,  addressed  principally  to  those  not  of  our 
Society.  It  was  a  quiet,  satisfactory  meeting. 
Dined  at  the  inn;  the  number  of  Friends  at 
table  in  one  room  89  or  90,  besides  from  12  to 
15  in  another  room.  At,  indeed,  near  half  an 
hour  before  3  o'clock  the  booth  was  so  full  and 
crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to  gain  admittance 
at  any  rate,  and  many  were  obliged  to  come  out, 
so  that  some  Friends  went  to  the  market  place 
and  had  a  meeting  there  with  those  who  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  booth  ;  where  I  am  in- 
formed John  Townsend  and  Joseph  Ball  spake ; 
that  the  meeting  there  was  quiet  and  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  booth  C.  Phillips  spake  a  long 
time  ;  I  got  admittance  before  she  began.  After- 
wards, Nicholas  Wain  spake  as  well  as  at  any 
time  I  have  heard  him ;  some  Friends  have 
thought  him  most  favored  in  meetings  which 
have  been  generally  attended  by  people  not  of 
our  Society.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  a 
large  meeting  of  this  kind  where  the  people  were 
so  quiet.  Their  being  no  floor  to  the  booth,  but 
only  a  board  on  the  earth  for  those  of  each  seat, 
favored  the  stillness,  and  the  moving  of  the  feet 
was  not  heard  on  that  account.  The  meeting 
ended  about  half  past  5  o'clock ;  came  back  to 
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our  inn  and  drank  tea,  about  100  in  the  room  ; 
after  which  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  same 
room  of  a  much  larger  number  of  Friends,  in 
which  John  Townsend,  Deborah  Darby,  Lydia 

Hawkesworth,  (Mary  Were  in  prayer,)  and  

Corbyn  spake.  It  was  very  close  and  sultry,  on 
account  of  the  number.  Supped  about  9  o'clock. 
About  10  o'clock  walked  to  our  lodgings  at  M. 
Mears',  where  we  sat  most  of  an  hour  in  pleasant 
converse  before  we  retired. 

8th.  Walked  to  the  George  Inn  about  7  o'clock; 
breakfasted.  Before  9  o'clock  went  to  a  meet- 
ing at  the  booth,  held  for  the  members  of  our 
Society  alone,  where  by  computation  the  num- 
ber was  about  400.  Catharine  Phillips  spake 
closely  on  the  declension  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers. N.  Wain  also  spake  somewhat  of  the 
same.  Henry  Wilkins  and  —  Corbyn  also 
spake,  and  after  the  meeting  of  worship  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings, 
within  which  this  Circular  Yearly  Meeting  is 
held,  were  called,  and  the  County  of  Worcester 
accepted  the  meeting  for  the  next  year.  Report 
was  also  made  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  being  held 
to  satisfaction  at  Warwickshire  last  year.  Dined 
at  the  George  Inn,  the  number  in  one  room  about 
100.  At  3  o'clock  went  again  to  meeting,  where, 
owing  to  the  very  great  crowd,  I  found  it.  diffi- 
cult to  push  in.  Some  of  the  Friends  held 
meeting  with  those^that  could  not  get  in,  a  very 
large  number,  where  John  Townsend  and  Henry 
Wilkins  spake,  as  I  was  informed.  In  the  booth 
Catharine  Phillips  spake  a  considerable  time, 
after  which  N.  Wain  spake  largely  in  a  manner 
addressed  to  the  common  people,  in  which  he 
was  pointed  against  the  priests — blind  guides — 
their  making  religion  more  hidden  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  understandings,  by  their 
sophistry  and  their  receiving  the  tythe,  when 
the  tythe  priesthood  was  ended.  He  also  touched 
upon  the  persecutions,  which  all  Europe  has 
passed  through,  from  those  called  the  national 
churches.  On  the  whole,  this  meeting  was  very 
quiet,  considering  the  crowd,  and  satisfactory. 
N.  Wain  was  well  heard,  probably  by  all,  and  had 
a  very  open  time.  Drank  tea  at  the  George  Inn, 
upwards  of  100.  I  walked  to  Crown  Inn  to  see 
some  friends  ;  here  are  many  from  Cornwall, 
Devon  and  Somerset,  whom  I  had  seen  since  my 
landing  in  England,  and  many  more  I  knew 
when  here  about  1 5  years  ago.  Supped  at  the 
George,  and  when  most  of  the  company  had  re- 
tired, smoked  a  pipe  with  Richard  Phillips,  Wil- 
son Borhbeck  and  sundry  others.  About  eleven 
o'clock  walked  to  our  lodgings.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Frome  is  upwards  of  12,000. 

9th.  Rose  early,  but  remained  at  the  house 
of  our  kind  friend  Mary  Mears  to  breakfast,  it 
being  the  only  time  we  have  eaten  in  her  house. 
About  9  o'clock  walked  into  town,  a  damp  and 
rainy  morning.  The  meeting  on  this  account 
was  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  had  been.  The 


booth  kept  out  rain  much  better  than  it  had 
done  on  the  first  day,  probably  by  the  swelling 
of  the  straw  with  which  it  is  covered.  N.  Wain 
and  C.  Phillips  each  spake  largely  in  explaining 
Friends'  principles,  particularly  concerning  the 
tythe  and  war.  Ann  Burd  also  spake.  The 
meeting  held  about  three  hours,  was  very  quiet, 
and  at  the  close  N.  Wain  spake  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  good  behaviour  of  the  people.  Dined 
at  the  George,  our  company  quite  as  large  as  at 
any  time  before.  C.  Phillips  spake  a  few  sen- 
tences in  prayer,  when  the  victuals  were  on  the 
table  and  before  any  person  began  to  carve.  It 
has  been  to  me  a  satisfactory  meeting,  and  I 
have  been  favored  to  keep  my  mind  as  quiet  and 
calm  as  ever  I  experienced  in  such  a  throng  of 
company.  Took  leave  of  many  friends  and  set 
out  for  Bristol  soon  after  3  o'clock,  in  company 

with  Wilkins,  Edward  Scantlebury,  John 

Corbyn,  Josiah  Mercer,  John  Moleyne,  Eliza, 
the  daughter  of  R.  Wilson,  of  Kendal,  &c. 


OUR  CHILDREN. 


BY  ROBERT  M.  HATFIELD. 


"  Children  are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord." 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  them,  "  like  olive 
plants  round  about  his  table/'  It  is  not  for  me 
to  describe  the  sacred  joy  of  a  pure  and  good 
woman,  when  first  her  heart  thrills  with  mater- 
nal love.  Here  is  a  rapture  known  only  to  the 
mother,  who  "forgets  her  anguish  for  joy  that  a 
man  is  born  into  the  world."  And  by  no  possi- 
bility can  a  mother's  children  ever  be  to  another 
what  they  are  to  her.  Pure,  imperishable,  and 
"  holy  as  heaven"  is  a  mother's  love.  But  a 
father  may  be  competent  to  testify  that  "  a  babe 
in  the  house  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure,  a  mes- 
senger of  peace  and  love."  Our  poets  have  de- 
lighted to  lay  some  of  their  sweetest  offerings 
upon  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  child.  And 
no  wonder,  for  new  fountains  of  feeling  are  un- 
sealed by  the  advent  of  these  heavenly  visitants 
"  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God."  Thousands  of 
happy  hearts  are  enriched  by  the  streams 
that  gush  from  these  living  fountains — hearts 
that  feel  the  melody  they  have  no  power  to  utter 
in  song.  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy" 
— and  we  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  good  angels 
attend  every  child  that  is  added  to  a  virtuous 
j  family.  To  the  eyes  of  parents  their  first-botr.n 
is  always  a  "  remarkable  child,"  wonderful  for 
j  its  grace  and  loveliness.  Prosaic  friends  may 
'  not  see  it,  and  harsh  old  bachelors  may  sneer 
at  our  enthusiasm,  but  we  are  too  happy  in  the 
!  possession  of  our  new  treasure  to  be  at  all  affect- 
!  ed  by  indifference  or  criticisms.  There  is  a 
,  beautiful  and  exquisite  tenderness  in  our  love 
for  a  helpless  infant.  The  lamp  of  life  seems  to 
burn  with  a  flame  so  feeble  and  flickering,  that 
we  are  oppressed  by  the  apprehension  that  it  may 
go  out  at  any  moment.    And  when  we  get  rid 
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of  this  feeling,  how  fresh  and  intense  is  the  in- 
terest with  which  we  watch  the  unfolding  of  fac- 
ulties that  are  to  expand  and  strengthen  for  ever! 
And  when  other  children  are  added  to  the  fami- 
ly, it  is  beautiful  to  see  that  each  new  comer  is 
superior  to  its  illustrious  predecessor.  The  hearts 
of  parents  have  an  expansive  power  that  makes 
room  and  provides  a  welcome  for  all  their  sons 
and  daughters,  even  if  their  family  becomes  as 
numerous  as  that  of  Rehoboam  or  Abijah.  The 
lastest  born  seems  the  dearest  lamb  of  all  the 
flock ;  but  no  father  or  mother  will  attempt  to 
say  which  of  the  children  is  intrenched  most 
strongly  in  their  affections. 

And  the  love  that  is  natural  to  the  heart  of  a 
parent,  is  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
sacrifices  we  are  required  to  make  for  our  chil- 
dren. I  remember  to  have  seen,  several  years 
since,  some  lines  written,  I  think,  by  an  operative 
in  an  English  factory,  on  the  death  of  his  child. 
With  great  simplicity  and  pathos  the  father  spoke 
of  the  babe  as  a  "  little  hindering  thing."  One 
reason  why  children  are  so  dear  to  us  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  our  hindering  things. 
They  are  constantly  in  the  way  of  our  selfish 
pursuits  and  enjoyments.  They  put  us  in  the 
way  of  enjoying  the  satisfaction  that  is  found  in 
self  denial  and  sacrifices  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  The  fashionable  practice  of  in- 
trusting children  to  the  care  of  hireling  nurses 
and  attendants,  is  bad  every  way.  It  is  not  only 
indicative  of  a  want  of  proper  parental  affection, 
but  it  operates  to  suppress  and  kill  out  what  re- 
mains of  it  in  the  heart.  The  mother  of  your 
children  finds  it  necessary  to  be  much  at  home, 
and  this  leads  you  to  reduce  the  number  of  your 
outside  engagements,  that  you  may  spend  more 
of  your  evenings  with  your  family.  Your  care 
for  your  children  is  so  constant  that  you  do  not 
lay  it  down  even  while  you  sleep ;  and  after 
you  learn  what  the  croup  and  other  diseases  of 
the  nursery  are,  a  single  cough,  or  the  sound  of 
labored  breathing  coming  from  a  little  crib  in 
your  room,  brings  you  out  of  bed  in  a  moment. 
No  solicitude  or  attention  can  ward  off  sickness, 
and  you  see  long  days  and  dreary  nights  during 
which  your  children  hover  between  life  and 
death.  But  the  bitter  cup  passes  away,  your 
children  are  spared,  and  your  house  rings  again 
with  the  sound  of  merry  voices.  Yet  every  year 
brings  new  cares  and  responsibilities. 

The  time  comes  when  the  children  who  have 
been  taught  at  home  must  be  sent  to  school. 
It  never  occurred  to  you  till  you  were  a  parent 
that  there  was  anything  very  serious  in  this ; 
but  the  tears  come  to  your  eyes  as  you  see  your 
boy,  satchel  in  hand,  on  his  way  to  school  for 
the  first  time.  The  gentle  influences  of  home 
are  to  be  modified,  perhaps  antagonized,  by  those 
of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground,  and  you 
feel  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  vast 
importance.    "  The  posts  of  time  are  swift,"  and 


after  a  few  years  your  boy  leaves  your  house  to 
find  a  home  with  strangers.  His  mother  gives 
him  many  parting  blessings,  along  with  the 
new  Bible  and  other  love  tokens  she  places  in 
his  trunk.  You  pray  fervently  that  he  may  be 
kept  from  evil ;  but  your  heart  grows  sad  as  you 
think  of  the  imminent  perils  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  must  henceforth  walk,  and  of  the  many 
who  are  ruined  by  them.  Your  daughter,  too, 
has  grown  astonishingly  of  late,  until  now  she  is 
almost  too  large  to  sit  on  your  knee  as  she  has 
done  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more.  A  dozen 
times  a  day  you  look  at  her  with  fatherly  pride 
and  fondness,  and  think  how  much  she  resem- 
bles a  dear  girl  to  whom  you  used  to  say  tender 
and  affectionate  things  some  twenty  years  ago. 
A  few  years  later,  and  you  observe  that  a  nice 
young  fellow  is  contracting  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  now  and  then  to  spend  an  hour  at  your  house. 
He  is  respectful  to  you,  deferential  to  your  wife, 
and  particularly  kind  to  the  younger  children  ; 
but  you  are  not  such  a  dolt  as  not  to  know  that 
the  young  woman  is  the  bright  particular  star 
that  attracts  him.  You  understand  the  whole 
case,  and  hardly  know  whether  to  be  vexed  or 
pleased.  You  find  no  fault  with  the  young  man, 
his  intentions  are  honorable,  what  he  is  doing  is 
perfectly  proper — but  why  should  he  carry  off 
your  daughter?  Confidential  consultations  are 
held  with  the  mother,  and  it  is  decided  that  the 
girl  ought  to  stay  for  a  few  years  longer  with  her 
parents.  But  that  amounts  to  nothing  •  for  in 
a  little  time  she  obtains  the  consent  of  her  parents 
to  the  step,  and  leaves  you  to  intrust  her  happi- 
ness to  one  to  whom  she  has  given  her  heart's  pure 
affections.  And  so  your  children  leave  you  one 
by  one,  till  your  once  crowded  home  is  as  empty 
as  a  last  year's  bird's-nest.  But  you  do  not  com- 
plain ;  you  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Your 
hopes  for  this  world  are  ripening  to  a  glad 
fruition.  Your  sons  have  "  come  to  honor,"  and 
your  "  daughters  are  as  corner-stones  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

And  your  cup  runs  over,  when  at  "  Christmas" 
or  Thanksgiving  your  children,  and  your  chil- 
dren's children,  gather  to  spend  a  happy  day  at 
the  old  homestead.  As  you  sit  in  the  center  of 
a  loving  circle,  or  kneel  at  the  family  altar,  you 
feel  as  the  patriarch  did  when  he  said,  u  0 
Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the 
mercies  and  the  truth  which  thou  hast  showed 
unto  thy  servants ;  for  with  my  staff  I  passed 
over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two 
bands."  Yours  is  indeed  a  happy  lot,  for  in  this 
wide  world  there  is  no  brighter  spot  than  such  a 
Christian  home. 

Alas !  that  there  should  be  so  many  families 
to  which  this  description  is  utterly  inapplicable. 
Alas !  for  the  homes  once  vocal  with  the  laugh 
of  happy  childhood,  that  are  now  given  over  to 
a  dreadful  stillness.  Parents  who  do  not  mur- 
mur or  complain,  can  hardly  refrain  saying: 
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"  Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  when  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shined  upon  my  head,  and 
when  my  children  were  about  me."  But  that 
cannot  be.  Your  boy  is  dead,  and  his  empty 
crib  has  been  carried  into  the  garret  and  stored 
away.  Your  little  girl,  too,  is  sleeping  in  her 
coffin,  and  all  her  playthings  and  articles  of 
clothing  have  been  gathered  up  and  put  out  of 
sight.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  sorrowful, 
but  you  are  not  to  be  disconsolate, — 

"  For  God,  who  pities  men,  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep." 

The  children  who  have  preceded  you  to  hea- 
ven are  not  lost. 

They  can  never  be  to  you  the  forgotten  dead, 
for  there  is  a  peculiar  depth  and  tenderness  in 
the  love  you  cherish  for  them.  And  when  you  con. 
trast  the  glory  to  which  they  have  been  advanced 
with  the  condition  of  those  who  are  in  this  tab- 
ernacle, and  who  groan  being  burdened,  you  feel 
how  selfish  it  would  be  for  you  to  desire  their 
return  to  earth.  Thankful  to  God  for  having 
lent  them  to  you  for  a  little  season,  you  bless 
his  name  that  they  are  safe  in  the  arms  of  ever-  j 
lasting  love,  and  that  if  "your  faith  fail  not  they  ! 
shall  be  yours  for  ever."  And  your  heart  has  I 
been  purified,  and  your  whole  being  improved, 
by  the  furnace-fires  through  which  you  have 
passed.  You  have  a  tender  and  generous  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted,  such  as  you  never  felt 
till  you  knew  the  bitterness  of  bereavement. 
And  your  afflictions  have  taught  you  patience 
and  gentleness  toward  the  children  who  are  yet 
with  you.  When  tempted  to  utter  a  sharp  or 
hasty  word,  you  check  yourself  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  dear  departed.  The  loss  of  your 
children  has  given  you  a  new  interest  in  all  the 
lambs  of  Christ's  flock.  When  you  walk  through 
the  streets,  and  see  groups  of  merry  children  at 
play,  you  heart  yearns  over  them,  and  you 
breathe  the  silent  prayer:  "  The  Lord  be  gracious 
to  you,  and  bless  you."  And  when  you  see  in 
this  happy  company  a  little  girl  with  a  sweet 
face  and  a  curly  head,  so  like  the  one  that  used 
to  droop  upon  your  shoulder,  you  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  catching  her  up  in  your  arms  and 
kissing  her.  And  how  genuine  is  your  sympa- 
thy for  all  parents  who  have  lost  children,  and 
how  earnest  your  desire  to  comfort  them,  and 
how  near  and  real  has  heaven  become,  now  that 
you  treasures  and  your  heart  are  there  !  Once  it 
seemed  mythical — a  land  that  was  afar  off,  and 
covered  with  clouds  and  shadows ;  now  it  is  at 
hand,  a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God. 

You  are  troubled  by  no  fears  that  you  may 
not  recognize  your  loved  ones  when  you  meet 
them,  as  a  part  of  the  great  multitude  whom  no 
man  can  number.  Time  has  no  power  to  efface 
their  images  from  your  heart,  and  you  rejoice  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  among  the  shining 
ones  who  will  be  first  to  welcome  you  to  your 


home  in  heaven.  Having  confidence  in  the 
word  of  the  "  faithful  and  sure  Witness," — "  As 
many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten" — you  are 
enabled  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  sing 
of  mercy  and  judgment — unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
will  I  sing."  And  not  until  we  reach  heaven 
shall  we  know  which  of  the  divine  dispensations 
calls  for  the  louder  and  more  rapturous  song. — 
Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA.  SEVENTH  MO.  20, 1861. 


Died,  In  Yardleyville,  Bucks  Co.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  inst.,  of  paralysis,  Wm.  Yardley,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  Suddenly,  on  Sixth  day,  7th  mo.,  5th,  Lizzie 

W.,  second  daughter  of  Joseph  S.  and  Elizabeth  J. 
Cohu,  in  the  9th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  father,  near  Lloyd- 
town,  Canada  West,  on  the  28th  of  6th  month,  1861, 
Mark  Watson,  aged  47  years,  5  months  and  twenty- 
five  days.  He  was  in  declining  health  near  four  years, 
and  died  in  the  consoling  hope  that  a  place  was  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

 ,  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  inst.,  George 

Thomas,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  Intelligencer  for  the  6th  inst.,  "  a  Sub- 
scriber "  dissents  from  some  views  I  offered  on 
'*  Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends/'  pub- 
lished in  the  Intelligencer  of  6th  mo.  15th.  To 
the  editorial  remarks  then  made,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  thoughts,  without  intending  to 
enter  the  field  of  controversy.  The  friend  in- 
quires, quoting  from  my  communication,  "  If 
we  are  indebted  mainly  to  f  the  learning  of  Bar- 
clay '  for  the  '  ascendancy '  which  Quakerism 
has  obtained  '  over  educated  minds/  what  be- 
comes of  the  first  principles  of  Quakerism  ?" 

George  Fox's  preaching  was  rough,  strong 
and  popular.  It  did  not  reach  many  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  They  in  general  despised  the  ig- 
norant fanatic  clothed  in  leather,  who  wandered 
about  homeless  and  often  houseless,  stirring  up 
sedition  against  the  established  church.  But 
Barclay  was  a  scholar.  His  learning  recom- 
mended him  to  the  learned,  and  without  it  they 
would  never  as  a  class  have  listened  to  him. 
What  gave  ascendancy  to  Quakerism  over  any 
mind  in  that  day  ?  In  one  case  it  was  the 
preaching  of  Fox ;  in  another  case  it  was  the 
writings  of  Barclay.  It  matters  not  to  the  main 
point  whether  one  preached  with  the  pen  or  the 
tongue,  by  the  syllogism  or  the  exhortation.  I 
do  uot  forget  that  these  men  were  but  instru- 
ments, and  that  the  work  was  done  in  every  case 
directly  by  the  witness  for  truth  within  the 
mind  j  but  that  witness  waited  to  be  appealed  to 
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by  the  proper  instrument.  One  was  just  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  other.  Why  is  it  that  Qua- 
kerism has  not  ascendancy  over  every  conscien- 
tious person  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  every 
conscientious  person  is  spiritually  a  Quaker. 
Now  there  are  many  conscientious  persons.  Ergo, 
a  person  who  bows  down  to  stocks  and  stones 
may  be  a  spiritual  Quaker.  I  do  not  so  under- 
stand Quakerism.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
grandest  issues  of  civilization,  and  to  have  very 
little  in  common  with  paganism — that  it  is  an 
outgrowth,  a  development,  and  required  for  its 
appearance  both  the  times  and  the  man. 

In  the  remark,  "  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  religious  principles,  that 
our  personal  purity,  that  our  social  exclusive- 
ness,  are  in  no  way  conditional  upon  this  plain 
life  of  ours,  there  is  cause  for  regret  that  we  are 
nothing  more  "  than  a  simple,  illiterate,  honest, 
thriving  and  virtuous  people,  I  did  not  allude 
to  plainness  as  contrasted  with  extravagance  of 
living,  or  with  a  complimentary  habit  of  speech, 
or  with  a  consenting  with  butterfly  fashions, 
which  all  grow  out  of  vanity,  more  or  less,  and 
are  incompatible  with  true  greatness  of  soul ;  but 
rather  to  plainness  as  contrasted  with  culture. 
If  the  friend  will  read  over  a  few  sentences  of 
my  communication  immediately  preceding  the 
sentence  above  quoted,  I  think  my  meaning  will  j 
appear  plain.  | 
And  now  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  reflect 
whether  or  not  this  is  true  :  If  "  our  religious  ! 
principles,  our  personal  purity,  our  social  ex- 
clusiveness"  are  "conditional  upon  this  plain 
life  of  ours,"  thus  explained,  then  one  of  two 
things  follows  :  either  "  our  religious  principles," 
etc.,  are  wrong,  or  culture  is  wrong  ;  but  neither 
of  these  alternatives  will  probably  be  admitted. 
What  is  culture  ?  Not  to  refine  too  much,  it 
maybe  said  to  be  the  highest  employment  of  all 
the  faculties.  Is  any  one  of  these  incompatible 
with  others  ?  Ought  any  to  be  discarded  or 
neglected  ?  Is  the  aggregate  of  them  at  war 
with  the  Spiritual  faculty  ?  Surely,  surely,  they 
are  all  parts  of  the  Divine  order  and  harmony, 
and  there  can  be  no  conflict  among  them.  Must 
every  one  cultivate  all  his  faculties,  then?  it 
may  be  asked.  Perhaps  not.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  to  have  opportunities  of  complete  culture; 
but  we  nearly  all  have  opportunities  of  carrying 
the  cultivation  of  some  faculty  or  faculties  to  a 
high  degree  of  development.  And  let  this  be 
remembered — we  cannot  vigorously  and  habitu- 
ally employ  any  of  our  mental  powers  without 
employing  more  or  less  every  other. 

"  All  are  part  of  one  stupendous  whole." 
All  the  faculties  touch  each  other  at  some  point. 
Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  every  faculty 
touches,  every  other  faculty  at  some  point,  so 
complete  a  harmony  and  unity  is  man.  We 
have  only,  then,  to  feed  aright  the  master-facul- 
ty, and  all  the  rest  will  grow.    What  this  mas- 


ter faculty  is,  each  mind  must  determine  for  it- 
self. This  general  definition  is  perhaps  a  safe 
one.  It  is  that  faculty  whose  exercise  furnishes 
the  highest  pleasure.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  am  not  speaking  of  the  appetites,  nor 
do  I  say  what  faculty  under  whose  play  we  may 
be  the  most  comfortable ;  for  this  feeling  may 
be  due  to  our  love  of  ease,  or  to  our  vanity,  or 
to  some  passion  which  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ty gratifies.  I  mean  the  pleasure  which  springs 
simply  and"  directly  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty,  and  not  that  which  springs  out  of  some 
passion  or  disposition  which  the  exercise  of  that 
faculty  calls  into  play.  This  may  be  thought  a 
nice  distinction,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 
To  illustrate — Vanitas  loves  Adulator.  Why  ? 
Because  Adulator,  seeing  the  weakness  of  Vani- 
tas, flatters  his  self-love.  Now  which  does  Vani- 
tas love,  himself  or  his  friend  ?  I  think  he 
loves  himself  as  he  is  reflected  in  his  friend. 
Jesus  loved  all  men.  Why  ?  Because  they 
were  men.  Again  ;  one  loves  a  scene  in  nature 
because  it  calls  up  associations  which  gratify  his 
pride  or  some  other  of  his  lower  forces.  An- 
other loves  the  same  scene  because  it  is  beauti- 
ful. 

Most  children  show  very  early  some  bent  of 
mind.  One  loves  to  whittle,  and  hammer,  and 
"  make  things,"  in  preference  to  studying.  An- 
other child  loves  to  cipher  and  read,  and  has  no 
hand  for  the  use  of  tools.  Observe,  that  each 
employs  the  faculty  whose  exercise  furnishes  the 
highest  pleasure.  As  the  educator  ought  to 
take  these  indications  of  nature  for  his  guide  in 
training  the  young  mind,  so  we  ought  all  to 
weigh  and  try  our  faculties  to  find  out  our  high- 
est bent,  that  is  to  say,  to  find  out  what  faculty 
it  is  whose  exercise  gives  us  the  highest  pleasure, 
and  make  the  development  of  that  the  basis  of 
our  scheme  of  self- education,  building  the  com- 
plete structure  with  all  the  rest. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference  in  dig- 
nity among  our  intellectual  powers;  and  those 
of  less  dignity  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
those  of  greater  dignity.  But  we  must  begin 
with  the  master  faculty,  whatever  that  is,  and 
work  up.  This  communication  is  already  too 
long  to  enter  the  subject  which  opens  here,  and 
I  close  with  remarking  that,  if  the  matter  be 
deeply  weighed,  the  view  I  have  presented  will 
not,  I  think,  be  found  to  lead  to  a  justification 
or  permission  even,  of  any  form  of  morbid  in- 


dulgence. 

New  York,  7th  mo.  7,  1861. 


L. 


Never  be  ashamed  of  confessing  your  ignor- 
ance, for  the  wisest  man  upon  earth  is  ignor- 
ant of  many  things,  insomuch  that  what  he 
knows  is  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
he  does  not  know.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
folly  in  the  world  than  to  suppose  that  we  know 
everything. 
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From  the  New  York  Herald. 
THE    THATCHER  COMET. 

The  interest  which  the  appearance  of  the 
comet  has  created  has  directed  public  atttention 
towards  Albert  F.  Thatcher,  its  acknowledged 
discoverer.  Passing  up  Broadway  any  fine  even- 
ing, for  a  year  or  two  past,  you  might  see,  on  the 
corner  of  Murray  street,  a  large  telescope  mount- 
ed upon  a  large,  cumbrous,  but  ingeniously  ad- 
justed frame,  and  stopping  to  notice  this,  you 
observe  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  personage, 
whose  mild,  pleasant  manners  and  childlike 
simplicity  of  face  and  deportment,  separate  him 
immediately  from  the  careless  throng  around. 
He  adjusts  the  instrument,  takes  observations, 
or  allows  passers-by  to  inspect  the  stars,  talking 
the  while  in  low,  quiet  tones,  and  with  a  fluency 
which  indicates  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
are  in  the  field  of  the  telescope.  You  see  im- 
mediately that  he  is  no  mere  exhibitor  for 
money;  for  from  some  he  declines  to  receive 
any  fee ;  from  others  he  collects  a  small  sum ; 
and  to  others  he  refuses  to  show  his  instrument 
at  any  price  whatever.  This  gentleman,  whose 
peculiar  nicety  of  dress  and  amiability  of  man- 
ners mark  him  as  a  "  character,"  is  none  other 
than  Albert  F.  Thatcher,  the  discoverer  of  the 
great  comet. 

Mr.  Thatcher  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1829,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  of  that  city,  and  he  is  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
New  York.  In  1850  Mr.  Thatcher  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  a  civil  engineer.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  he  could  make  only  rough  plans ;  and  in- 
vestigation, as  to  the  cause  of  this,  revealed  the 
fact  that  his  left  eye  had  entirely  lost  the  power 
of  sight.  Upon  this  discovery,  Mr.  Thatcher 
immediately  threw  up  his  profession,  and,  hav- 
ing always  had  a  love  for  astronomy,  he  entered 
the  regular  corps  of  observers  for  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  and  was  stationed  at  Boston. 

There,  as  here,  Mr.  Thatcher  made  the  street 
corners  his  observatories.  Public  attention  was 
attracted  to  him,  and  to  many  it  seemed  strange 
that  a  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
should  thus  be  engaged  upon  the  street.  Flee- 
ing from  notoriety,  which  is  very  distasteful  to 
him,  Mr.  Thatcher  came  to  New  York  about  two 
years  ago.  In  making  his  observations  from 
the  street,  he  only  follows  the  example  of 
Lalande,  the  great  French  astronomer,  who  used 
to  exhibit  his  splendid  instrument  upon  one  of 
the  bridges  at  Paris.  Partly  because  he  prefers 
the  pure  open  air  of  the  street,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  desires  to  instruct  the  public,  and,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  make  them  happy,"  Mr. 
Thatcher  continues  his  out-of-door  observations. 
•His  instrument  is  a  very  fine  one — even  better 
han  that  at  Yale  College. 


Mr.  Thatcher  observed  this  comet  on  the  4th 
of  April  last.  Two  or  three  observations  con- 
vinced him  that  in  the  minute,  tailless,  rapidly 
moving  point  of  light  near  the  North  Star,  he 
had  found  a  new  comet.  His  observations  were 
then  sent  on  to  Washington,  Cambridge  and 
Europe,  and  his  discovery  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  observers  of  the  country.  Letters  from 
Herschell  and  Laselle,  subsequently  received, 
state  that  the  comet  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
Europe,  and  that  Mr.  Thatcher  is  its  undoubted 
discoverer.  Although  expecting  the  comet's 
return,  after  its  detour  around  the  sun,  Mr. 
Thatcher  could  not,  of  course,  know  its  orbit, 
and  did  not  see  it  upon  that  Sunday  evening 
when  it  burst,  as  large  and  more  brilliant  than 
the  moon,  from  between  the  parted  clouds,  and 
then  as  startlingly  vanished,  with  an  effect  more 
than  theatrical.  On  the  Wednesday  evenings 
after,  however,  the  comet  came  into  the  field  of-' 
the  telescope,  at  the  New  York  Observatory. 
u  What  is  this  bright  body  ?"  asked  the  observer 
of  Mr.  Thatcher.  "  Oh,  that  is  my  comet," 
replied  Mr.  T.,  and,  without  any  excitement,  the 
ordinary  observations  were  resumed.  The  ex- 
citement came  afterwards,  nevertheless,  and 
Mr.  Thatcher  is  now  unwell  from  over  excite- 
ment. 

The  comet  is  now  leaving  the  earth  with  ap- 
parently diminishing  speed,  and  will  set,  in  this 
latitude,  about  the  16th  inst.  It  will  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  for  about  two  weeks  longer,  and 
by  the  telescope  for  about  a  month.  At  different 
hours  its  tail  seems  to  point  towards  different 
points  of  the  compass ;  and  this  is  caused — not, 
as  some  suppose,  by  any  attraction  towards  the 
sun,  for  comets'  tails  are  not  like  sunflowers — 
but  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
just  as  the  earth's  rotation  causes  the  apparent 
revolutions  of  the  Dipper  around  the  North 
Star. 


EARTHQUAKE  AT  MENDOZA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
writing  from  Buenos  Ayres,  under  date  of  April 
24,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  earth- 
quake at  Mendoza,  by  which  six  thousand  per- 
sons were  killed  : 

One  of  those  terrible  convulsions  of  nature 
which  so  frequently  visit  the  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
has  lately  fallen  with  fearful  effect  upon  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  this  confedera- 
tion. 

The  once  fair  city  of  Mendoza  is  razed  to  the 
ground  by  a  frightful  convulsion  of  the  earth ! 
Her  massively  walled  churches,  convents  and 
edifices  have  mingled  their  dust  and  ruins  with 
those  of  the  meanest  huts ! 

The  details,  which  I  have  gathered  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  translated,  are  as 
follows  : 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  at  8^ 
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o'clock,  with  a  serene  sky,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  storm,  with  the  exception  of  a 
heavy  atmosphere,  the  earthquake  broke  forth 
with  a  powerful  detonation,  burying  under  the 
ruins  the  2000  houses  which  the  city  contained, 
and  no  less  than  6,000  of  its  ill-fated  inhabi- 
tants. Such  was  the  violence  of  the  first  shock, 
which  lasted  from  two  to  three  minutes,  that  the 
earth  appeared  to  have  lost  its  equilibrium,  and 
when  it  passed,  a  wild  mass  of  wreck,  desolation 
and  woe  occupied  the  site  of  Mendoza,  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  fearful  throes  of  matter  which 
occur  when  the  earth  takes  breath.  For  two 
days  at  intervals,  slight  tremblings  were  felt. 

Many  fissures  were  opened  in  the  earth,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  closed  again. 

After  the  shock  it  was  not  noticed  that  in  many 
parts  subterraneous  waters  had  arisen  to  the  sur- 
face, but  had  alone  left  vestiges  of  their  pre- 
sence. For  a  league  around  the  city  there  was 
not  a  wall,  not  even  a  ruin  left  standing  !  Every- 
thing erected  by  man  was  overthrown  ! 

More  than  five  thousand  women,  with  rent 
costumes  and  hearts  lacerated,  united  in  the 
plaza  of  the  city  during  that  horrible  night,  and 
on  their  bended  knees  raised  their  voices  to 
Heaven  petitioning  for  "Mercy  for  Mendoza" 
and  proclaiming  with  the  most  heart-rendering 
expressions,  that  if  it  was  a  chastisement  of  Prov- 
idence, the  women  of  that  people  should  be  ab- 
solved, for  never  had  they  advocated  barbarity, 
but  had  execrated  from  their  souls  the  assassins 
of  San  J uan. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  four  hundred  of  the  citizens  of  the  pro- 
vince of  San  Juan  took  place  very  recently,  at 
which  a  large  detachment  of  troops  from  Men- 
doza assisted,  and  subsequently  united  with  the 
troops  of  San  Luis  in  the  sacking  of  the  city  of 
San  Juan,  much  of  the  plunder  finding  its  way 
to  Mendoza. 

To  add  to  these  horrors  of  desolation  and  woe, 
the  Gauches  from  the  suburbs  entered  the  city, 
and  commenced  pillaging  everything  which  came 
in  their  track — loading  horses  and  mules  with 
the  plunder  which  the  earthquake  had  left  to 
their  rapacious  hands. 

What  remained  of  the  population  of  Mendoza 
retired  to  the  public  park,  and  there  formed  a 
kind  of  encampment ;  but  on  the  23d  ult,  such 
was  the  infection  produced  by  so  many  corpses  in 
putrefaction,  that  the  governor  gave  orders  that 
all  should  desert  that  which  once  was  the  city 
of  Mendoza. 

The  direction  of  the  earthquake  was  from 
west  to  east,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  it 
must  have  been  very  strong  in  Chili.  Some 
travellers  who  came  from  Chili  by  the  pass  of 
Uspallata  experienced  an  extremely  violent  com- 
motion, followed  by  a  shower  of  ashes. 

From  numerous  towns  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  we  have   no  news,  neither  from  the 


province  of  San  J  uan  nor  La  Rioja.  It  is  feared 
that  from  these  provinces  we  shall  have  other 
disasters  to  deplore. 

Without  occasioning  misfortunes,  the  shocks 
were  felt  very  strongly  in  the  village  of  La  Paz, 
in  the  province  of  Mendoza.  In  Cordova,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  city,  and  at  the  towns  of  Porta 
de  Bustos  and  Fraile  Tuerto,  it  was  also  observ- 
ed. In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  9  o'clock 
of  the  same  night,  where  heavy  pendulums  were 
swinging  from  north  to  south,  the  arcs  described 
by  those  pendulums  were  observed  to  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pendulums  were  stop- 
ped to  prevent  their  breaking  the  glass  cases  of 
the  regulators  in  which  they  swung.  At  store 
No.  69  in  Calle  Peru  the  movement  of  the  pen- 
dulum (weighing  pounds)  of  a  regulator  was  so 
violent  that  it  increased  the  arc  which  it  dis- 
scribed  from  its  ordinary  arc  of  two  and  one-half 
degrees.  The  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the 
times  showed  no  change  of  importance. 

The  whole  country  is  in  mourning,  and  sub- 
scriptions, probably  headed  by  the  government, 
will  be  raised  for  the  sufferers  of  this  terrible 
disaster. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
A  WORD  TO  FARMERS.  | 

The  season  is  now  upon  us 
when  the  farmers  are  hur- 
rying, driving,  sweating 
and  fretting  about  getting 
their  harvests  gathered. 
Everything  else  is  rated 
secondary,  in  order  that 
their  whole  attention  may 
be  given  to  the  housing  and 
laying  up  that  which  is  to 
form  the  next  year's  prov- 
ender;  and  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  so,  especially 
at  this  particular  period  in 
our  country's  history.  But 
would  not  a  few  words  to 
some  of  our  farmers  be,  not 
only  not  amiss,  but  probably  highly  useful,  if 
heeded  ? 

Our  American  farmers,  as  a  class,  work  a  great 
deal  too  hard.  They  are  servants  to  their  pro- 
fession, and  do  not  make  it  subservient  to  them, 
as  every  man's  business  should  be.  They  un- 
dertake too  much  with  too  little  assistance ; 
hence,  the  common  complaint  among  them  is, 
that  they  never  have  time  to  do  anything  but 
attend  to  their  farms.  Now,  I  contend  that  they 
do  not,  properly,  attend  to  their  farms  if  they 
merely  labor  and  sweat  upon  them  from  morn  to 
night  and  from  year  to  year  without  setting 
apart  any  portion  of  their  time  for  thinking  or 
planning,  or  fur  informing  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  best  modes  of  accomplishing  their  varied 
sorts  of  labor. 
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Many  a  farmer  complains  that  he  has  not  time, 
even  to  "  read  the  newspaper."  Not  time  !  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  read  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  your  paper,  and  you  should 
take  time  to  do  it  that  you  may  proceed  the 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  in  the  execu- 
tion of  your  work  It  is  not  by  "  keeping  your 
nose  to  the  grindstone"  all  the  time,  that  you 
can  accomplish  the  most.  If  you  were  to  devote 
a  larger  portion  of  your  time  to  the  perusal  of 
standard  agricultural  works,  you  would  find  at 
the  eod  of  the  year  that  you  have  more  done 
and  better  done  than  you  would  by  the  old  sweat- 
and-drive  process. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  take  a  little  time  for  recre- 
ation, and  especially  give  your  boys  some  time 
that  they  may  call  their  own.  Many  a  lad  has 
been  made  disobedient  and  insubordinate  by 
being  deprived  of  liberties  rightfully  belonging 
to  him. 

Where  the  body  is  over- worked  the  brain  is 
apt  to  become  sluggish  and  dull,  and  does  not 
exhibit  that  sprightly  activity  which  should  be 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  him  who  follows 
the  noble  calling  of  a  "  tiller  of  the  soil."  It  is 
owing  to  their  being  overworked  that  we  see  so 
many  decrepit  and  enfeebled  middle-aged  far- 
mers, amoog  us, — bent  down  as  with  old  age 
just  at  that  time  in  life  when  they  should  be  in 
their  prime.  George. 

Byberry,  June,  1861. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  SILVER  BIRD'S-NEST. 

By  H.  F.  Gould. 

We  were  shown  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  birds,  a  few  days  since,  by  Dr.  Cook,  of  this 
borough.  It  was  a  bird's-nest,  made  entirely  of  silver 
wires,  beautifully  woven  together.  The  nest  was 
found  on  a  sycamore  tree,  by  Dr.  Francis  Beard  of 
York  County.  It  was  the  nest  of  a  hanging  bird; 
and  the  material  was  probably  obtained  from  a  sol- 
dier's epaulette,  which  it  had  found. —  West  Chester 
Village  Record,  spring  of  1838. 

A  stranded  soldier's  epaulette 

The  waters  cast  ashore. 
A  little  winged  rover  met, 

And  eyed  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  silver  bright  so  pleased  her  sight 

On  that  lone,  idle  vest, 
She  knew  not  why  she  should  deny 

Herself  a  silver  nest. 

The  shining  wire  she  pecked  and  twirled, 

Then  bore  it  to  her  bough, 
Where  on  a  flowery  twig  'twas  curled, 

The  bird  can  show  you  how  : 
But  when  enough  of  that  bright  stuff 

The  cunning  builder  bore, 
Her  house  to  make,  she  would  not  take, 

Nor  did  she  covet  more. 

And  when  the  little  artisan, 

While  neither  pride  nor  guilt 
Had  entered  in  her  pretty  plan, 

Her  resting  place  had  built  ; 


With  here  and  there  a  plume  to  spare 

About  her  own  light  form, 
Of  these  inlaid  with  skill  she  made 

A  lining  soft  and  warm. 

But,  do  you  think  the  tender  brood 

She  fondled  there,  and  fed, 
Were  prouder,  when  they  understood 

The  sheen  about  their  bed? 
Do  you  suppose  they  ever  rose, 

Of  higher  powers  possessed, 
Because  they  knew  they  peeped  and  grew 

Within  a  silver  nest? 


Many  of  those  beautiful  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry  contained  in  Murray's  Readers,  so  familiar  in 
the  memory  of  the  aged  and  middle  aged,  have  been 
superseded  by  more  modern  collections,  and  may 
therefore  have  almost  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the 
young.  At  the  request  of  a  friend  we  select  one  of 
the  most  beautiful. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

God  of  my  life,  and  Author  of  my  days  ! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise  ; 
And  trembling  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallow'd  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  sung  : 
Yet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  veil  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  ev'ry  diff'rent  sphere, 
Are  equal  all,  for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  name, 
Which  nature's  works,  through  all  her  parts,  pro- 
claim. 

I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control, 

And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  through  my  soul  ; 

As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 

Impetuous  passion  stops  her  headlong  tide. 

At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease, 

And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace  ; 

Till  ev'ry  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 

And  Earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  my  eyes ; 

Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite, 

And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 

But  soon  alas  !  this  holy  calm  is  broke  ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke  ; 
j  With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain, 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  Earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind, 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclin'd  ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  ev'ry  virtuous  aim, 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear, 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give  ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bid  the  suppliant  live  : 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free; 
Still  ev'ry  wish,  that  centres  not  in  thee  ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets,  cease. 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace.  * 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flow'ry  meads, 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene, 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flatt'ring  scene, 
0  !  teach  me  to  elude  each  latent  snare, 
And  whisper  to  my  sliding  heart — Beware  ! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  Syren's  voice, 
And,  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart  rejoice. 
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If,  friendless,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray, 

Where  briers  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way,  j 

Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see, 

And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee  ; 

With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 

Kesign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live  ; 

Prepar'd  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 

While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name  emblazon'd  high 

With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumin'd  sky ; 

Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 

Wrought  in  each  flow'r,  inscrib'd  on  ev'ry  tree  : 

In  ev'ry  leaf,  that  trembles  to  the  breeze, 

I  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees. 

With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk, 

With  thee  in  busy,  crowded  cities  talk  ; 

In  ev'ry  creature  own  thy  forming  pow'r ; 

In  each  event  thy  providence  adore  : 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul, 

Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fear  control. 

Thus  shall  I  rest  unmov'd  by  all  alarms, 

Secure  within  the  temple  of  thine  arms, 

From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 

And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour  draws  nigh, 

And  Earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye  ; 

When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fate 

1  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state  ; 

Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 

With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene  ; 

Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 

And,  having  liv'd  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 

A.  L.  Barbatjld. 

From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

ICELAND  :  ITS   VOLCANOES,    GEYSERS  AND 
GLACIERS. 
(Continued  from  page  286.) 

But  the  mountains  of  the  island  sometimes 
pour  out  water  as  well  as  fire.  Clothed  as  many 
of  their  summits  are  in  snow  and  ice,  vast  glaciers 
occupying  their  ravines,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
subterranean  fires  should  grow  unruly,  the  over- 
lying masses  will  melt,  and  there  will  be  a  rush 
of  water  into  the  hapless  plain  beneath.  The 
volcano  of  Kotlugia  (to  the  south-east  of  Hekla) 
is  famous  for  the  floods  it  has  discharged.  On 
one  occasion  the  deluge  of  water,  bearing  huge 
blocks  of  ice  and  stone  on  its  foaming  tide, 
swept  away  the  houses  of  Hbfdabreka,  and  car- 
ried the  wooden  church  out  to  sea,  where  it  was 
seen  floating  for  some  time  before  it  fell  to  pieces. 
On  another,  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  except  two  were  destroyed  by  a  fear- 
ful inundation.  The  most  appalling,  however, 
of  these  eruptions  occurred  in  1755,  the  year  of 
the  great  earthquake  which  overthrew  Lisbon, 
shook  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  upset  towns  in 
Africa,  and  even  propagated  its  throes  to  Asia 
and  America.  From  the  17th  of  October  to  the 
7th  of  November  the  Yokul  was  in  a  state  of 
tremendous  excitement,  pouring  forth  streams  of 
hot  water,  which  hurried  ice  and  rock  before 
them  into  the  ocean,  where  the  deposit  became 
so  great  that  it  extended  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  fifteen  miles,  and  even  rose  above  the  waves 
in  some  places,  though  the  sea  was  previously 


forty  fathoms  deep.  Mixed  with  these  vomits 
of  water  were  vomits  of  fire.  Red-hot  globes 
were  hurled  to  a  great  height,  and  then  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  air  was  occasionally 
so  darkened  with  smoke  and  ashes  that  a  man 
could  not  see  his  companion's  face  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  yard,  whilst  at  other  times  it  was  so 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  columns  of  flame  that 
midnight  appeared  to  be  turned  into  midday. 
The  ground  frequently  rocked,  and  the  unearthly 
noise  which  proceeded  from  the  Yokul  ap- 
palled the  stoutest  hearts.  Fifty  farms  were  laid 
waste  during  these  and  the  other  eruptions 
which  happened  in  the  following  year,  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  mephitic  gases  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere  brought  on  a  frightful  mortality. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  Yokuls  give  rise  to  what 
may  be  called  travelling  fields  of  ice.  These 
move  slowly  forward,  encroaching  in  many  cases 
upon  lands  which  were  once  cultivated,  and  even 
devouring  a  parish  now  and  then,  as  if  to  emu- 
late the  appetite  of  the  volcano.  Sometimes 
they  retrogade  at  certain  periods,  and  afterwards 
advance.  The  Southern  Skeidara  is  said  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  alternately  for  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  in  1727,  during  an 
eruption  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  seen  to 
oscillate,  whilst  numerous  streams  suddenly 
started  from  its  base,  and  placed  the  spectators  in 
great  jeopardy.  The  Breidamark  Yokul,  how- 
ever, affords  the  most  remarkable  sample  of  an 
itinerant  field.  Twenty  miles  long,  by  fifteen 
broad,  with  a  maximum  height  of  about  four 
hundred  feet,  it  covers  what  was  once  a  fair  and 
fertile  plain.  How  was  it  formed  ?  Not  like  the 
glaciers  of  a  Swiss  or  a  Norwegian  scene,  for 
there  there  are  no  burning  mountains  or  scald- 
ing-hot springs  to  produce  great  floods  of  melted 
snow  and  carry  down  big  lumps  of  ice.  But  in 
Iceland  this  does  happen,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  blocks  which  are  thus  discharged  into 
the  valley  will  accumulate,  whilst  further  acces- 
sions from  the  same  source  will  gradually  add  to 
the  extent  of  the  sheet,  and  then  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  constant  pressure  d  tergo,  the  lubri- 
cating of  the  soil  by  the  snow  streams,  combined 
with  other  causes,  will  probably  explain  why  the 
mass  glides  so  regularly,  with  its  stealthy  ghost- 
like step,  towards  the  sea. 

But  as  our  space  is  diminishing  faster  than 
the  soil  over  which  that  icy  wanderer  is  creep- 
ing, we  must  now  be  content  to  note  a  few  more 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the  island  in 
mere  descriptive  shorthand.  Iceland  has  its 
Surtshellir  caverns,  extending  for  upwards  of  a 
mile  underground,  with  chambers  where  beauti- 
ful stalactites,  formed  by  the  once  fluid  lava,  or 
still  superber  icicles  formed  by  the  dripping 
water,  hang  from  the  roofs  in  the  most  "  curious 
and  fantastic  shapes j"  and  from  this  cavern, 
which  few  natives  will  dare  to  enter,  the  people 
believe  that  Surtur,  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  will 
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one  day  issue  to  set  the  universe  on  fire.  Ice- 
land, too,  has  its  huge  lava  bubbles,  which  were 
produced  in  the  material  while  plastic  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases,  and  now  constitute  caves — 
some  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
— where  frozen  and  vitrified  pendants  adorn  the 
domes  as  they  do  in  the  Hall  of  Surtur.  It  has 
horrible  passes  also,  like  that  of  Bulaudshofdi, 
where  the  track  runs  along  the  face  of  a  nearly 
perpendicular  mountain  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  which  is  roaring  at  its  base,  and  the 
traveller  seems  to  cling  like  a  fly  to  the  side  of 
the  cliff;  or  again,  as  at  Ennit,  he  must  creep 
along  at  the  bottom  of  a  frightful  rock  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  f«et  in  height,  but  only 
at  low  water,  and  with  a  chance  of  being  crushed 
in  a  moment  by  the  fall  of  great  stones  from  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  numbers  of  natives  having 
already  been  killed  in  the  perilous  passage.  Ice- 
land, again,  is  peculiarly  a  land  of  earthquakes, 
and  during  the  paroxysms  mountains  have  been 
cleft  to  their  foundations,  boiling  springs  have 
spouted  from  the  soil,  the  wells  have  become 
white  as  milk,  men  and  cattle  have  been  tossed 
into  the  air,  the  darkness  has  become  so  great 
that  all  travelling  was  impracticable,  the  quiver- 
ings of  the  ground  grew  so  incessant  that  service 
in  the  churches  was  suspended  for  weeks  to- 
gether, and  in  1784  not  less  than  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  houses  were  over- 
turned, whilst  five  hundred  and  thirty  more  were 
greatly  damaged.  The  inhabitants,  too,  are 
seized  upon  by  various  forms  of  disease.  Owing 
to  their  fishy  food,  scanty  supply  of  vegetables, 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  many  local  disadvan- 
tages, they  suffer  severely  if  any  epidemic  should 
be  abroad. 

In  the  year  1707,  sixteen  thousand  individuals, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  population, 
perished  from  the  small-pox.  In  1797,  six  hun- 
dred persons  were  sent  to  the  grave  by  that  in- 
fantile complaint,  the  measles.  The  natives  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  itch,  and  keep  up  a  terri- 
ble scratching,  though  there  is  sulphur  enough 
in  the  island  to  cure  the  whole  human  race,  if  it 
were  thus  vilely  afflicted.  But  the  most  horrible 
of  their  distempers  is  the  Icelandic  leprosy, 
e  which  converts  the  sufferer,  with  his  seamed 
6  countenance,  scaly  skin,  ulcerated  body,  fetid 
breath,  and  haggard  looks,  into  a  living  corpse, 
too  loathsome  for  his  fellow-creatures  to  approach, 
and  almost  too  burdensome  for  himself  to  bear. 
The  climate  of  the  country  is  not  so  harsh  as  its 
latitude  might  imply,  though  the  summer  is 
short,  and  during  the  long  winter  a  native  rarely 
travels  further  than  his  parish  church.  For 
eight  months  Dr.  Henderson  never  ventured 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  capital, 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  paid  a  visit. to 
a  neighboring  seat.  Fortunately,  the  rigors  of 
an  arctic  position  are  moderated  by  the  bene- 
ficent Gulf  Stream,  which  breaks  upon  the  isl- 


and, and,  dividing  into  two  branches,  leaves  it 
a  grateful  legacy  of  warmth.  It  is  in  a  northern 
locality  especially  that  we  can  best  appreciate 
the  generosities  of  that  noble  ocean-river ;  for, 
as  the  polar  currents  bring  down  such  a  quantity 
of  ice  (with  a  few  bears  occasionally  for  pas- 
sengers), that  it  has  been  known  to  form  a  belt 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  whole  space  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland  has  even  been 
filled  with  frozen  masses ;  so,  but  for  that  stream 
of  heated  water,  the  atmosphere  of  the  country 
would  be  sadly  lowered  in  tone,  and  the  sea 
would  be  so  cooled  that  the  fisheries,  on  which 
the  natives  depend  for  subsistence,  might  be  de- 
stroyed. Nor  is  this  great  current  less  remark- 
able for  the  driftwood  which  it  kindly  conveys 
from  other  quarters  and  deposits  on  the  Icelandic 
shores.  Without  it  the  inhabitants  would  be 
sorely  distressed  for  fuel.  Coal  like  ours  they 
have  none  themselves.  Beds  of  Surturbrand 
exist,  but  these  have  probably  been  formed  of 
drifted  timber.  Forests  in  this  country  are  sue h. 
ridiculous  affairs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  contem- 
plate one  with  a  serious  countenance.  The  trees 
may  be  about  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  Some 
may  reach  six  ;  Mackenzie  mentions  a  few  which 
ranged  from  six  to  ten  ;  but  where  will  you  find 
many  which  can  overtop  a  very  tall  man  ?  A 
traveller  feels  quite  merry  when  he  discovers 
that  he  can  crash  through,  stride  over,  or  even 
trample  an  extensive  wood  underfoot,  as  if  he 
were  a  Gulliver  in  a  cornfield,  or  an  elephant  in 
a  shrubbery.  It  is  the  absence  of  wood,  indeed, 
which  gives  a  particularly  naked  look  to  the 
country,  as  if  it  were  all  shaven  and  shorn,  and 
consequently,  in  the  highest  degree  forlorn.  Ice- 
land, further,  is  a  land  whose  interior  is  so  little 
explored  that  the  people  believe  its  deserts  and 
glacier  regions  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  outlaws; 
and  though  no  traces  of  these  Utilegu-mann  have 
been  discovered,  yet  their  existence  is  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  sheep  vanish 
from  the  high  pasture  grounds,  coupled  with  the 
circumstance  that  sometimes  wanderers  who  have 
ventured  too  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  country 
have  never  returned. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


WHAT  A  VOLCANO  CAN  DO. 

Cotopaxi,  in  1738,  threw  in  fiery  rockets  3000 
feet  above  its  crater,  while  in  1744  the  blazing 
mass,  struggling  for  an  outlet,  roared  so  that  its 
awful  voice  was  heard  a  distance  of  more  than 
600  miles.  In  1797  the  crater  of  Tungunagua, 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  flung  out  torrents 
of  mud  which  dammed  up  rivers  opened  new 
lakes,  and  in  valleys  of  a  thousand  feet  wide 
made  deposits  of  six  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
stream  from  Vesuvius,  which  in  1737  passed 
through  Torre  del  Greco,  contained  33,600,000 
cubic  feet  of  solid  matter  ;  and  in  1794,  when 
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Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  the 
mass  of  lava  amounted  to  45,000,000  cubic  feet. 
In  1679,  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood  which  covered 
eighty  four  square  miles  of  surface,  which  meas- 
ured 100,000,000  cubic  feet.  On  this  occasion 
the  scoriae  formed  the  Monte  Rossi,  near  Nicolosi, 
a  cone  two  miles  in  circumference  and  4000  feet 
high.  The  stream  thrown  out  by  Etna  in  1810 
was  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  per  day  for 
nine  months  after  the  eruption ;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  the  lava  of  the  same  mountain,  after 
a  terrible  eruption,  was  not  thoroughly  cooled 
and  coosolidated  ten  years  after  the  event.  In 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  70,  the  scoriae 
and  ashes  vomited  forth  far  exceeded  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  mountain ;  while  in  1660  Etna  dis- 
gorged more  than  twenty  times  its  own  mass. 
Vesuvius  has  thrown  its  ashes  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople, Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  hurled  stones  eight 
pounds  in  weight  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  while  similar  masses  were  tossed  2000  feet 
above  its  summit.  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a 
block  of  109  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  distance  of 
nine  miles;  and  Sambawa,  in  1815,  during  the 
most  terrific  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  ashes  as 
far  as  Java,  a  distance  of  300  miles  surface,  and 
out  of  a  population  of  12,000  souls,  only  20 
escaped. — Recreative  Science. 

If  you  would  relish  your  food,  labor  for  it ;  if 
you  would  enjoy  the  raiment,  pay  for  it  before 
you  wear  it;  if  you  would  sleep  soundly,  take  a 
clear  conscience  to  bed  with  you. 

Cheap  and  Effectual  Remedy  for 
Roaches.— A  friend  furnishes  the  following 
simple  recipe  for  the  expulsion  of  these  house- 
hold nuisances  :  Tak^e  pulverized  borax,  (which 
can  be  had  at  any  drug  store,)  and  scatter  it 
wherever  any  of  them  may  be  seen.  It  is  per- 
fectly innoxious  to  anything  but  them ;  but  so 
excessive  is  their  dislike  to  it  that  they  will  forth- 
with vacate  the  premises  in  disgust. 


ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

Great  Fire  in  London. — The  most  disastrous  fire 
that  has  occurred  in  London  for  generations,  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  2 2d  ult.  Immense  piles  of 
warehouses  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge, 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  produce,  were  destroyed. 
Loss  exceeded  2,000,000,  sterling.  Some  estimate 
the  extent  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000,  nearly  all  in- 
sured. 

Count  Cavour  died  at  Turin,  on  the  6th  ult. 

George  Bishop,  F.  R.  S.,  the  devotee  of  astronomi- 
cal science,  died  on  the  14th  ult.,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age. 

A  recent  visitor  to  China  says  that  the  building  of 
the  great  wall  cost  the  country  200,000  lives,  from 
the  sheer  physical  exhaustion  of  the  workmen. 

India. — The  famine  had  been  effectually  relieved. 

Telegraph. — A  telegraph  cable,  two  hundred  and 
five  miles  long,  has  been  laid  between  the  Island  of 
Corsica  and  Toulon. 


Sheet  Zinc  for  Roofing. — A  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Central  Society  of  Architects,  in 
Paris,  recommends  "  that  zinc,  which  was  at  first  re- 
jected, but  is  now  so  generally  used,  should  be  ap- 
plied with  great  care,  as  certain  precautions,  very 
simple,  but  never  to  be  overlooked,  are  indispensa- 
ble. Thus :  contact  with  plaster,  which  contains  a 
destructive  salt,  is  to  be  avoided  ;  also,  contact  with 
iron,  which  is  very  injurious,  and  liable  to  cause  a 
rapid  oxydation.  Eave  gutters  should  always  be 
supported  by  galvanized  brackets,  and  no  gutter  or 
sheet  zinc  should  be  laid  on  oak  boards. 

Death  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. — The  death  of 
Abdul  Medjud,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  is  announced  in 
the  news  by  the  Great  Eastern.  The  Sultan  was  born 
May  6,  1822.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Mahmoud 
II,  in  1839,  Abdul  Medjud  ascended  the  throne.  He 
found  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  almost  inextricable 
complication,  and  his  naturally  weak  and  pliable 
character  would  have  secured  his  overthrow,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  England  and  Germany  against 
Mahomet  Ali,  who  had  led  Egypt  into  revolt,  and  the 
Sultan's  grand  admiral,  who  treacherously  surren- 
dered all  his  fleet  to  the  enemy.  By  the  treaties  of 
]840  and  1841,  Turkey  was  admitted  into  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe,  and  from  that  day  the  Sultan 
has  been  passive  in  the  hands  of  Western  diplomacy. 

By  advice  of  Redshid  Pasha,  his  vizier,  he  made 
many  important  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  tolerance  of  religion,  the  educational 
system,  and  the  financial  levies  of  the  empire.  He 
offered  a  sacred  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  Hungary, 
and  rather  that  violate  a  Mohammedan's  traditional 
hospitality,  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  serious  war. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  has  been  de- 
stroying his  nerves  and  brain  by  dissipation  ;  and  his 
long  expected  death  has  at  last  come,  as  the  result  of 
that  means. 

DOMESTIC. 

Relief  of  Kansas. — The  total  amount  of  money 
contributed  throughout  the  country  for  the  relief  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  was  $104,681.37. 

Crops  in  Southern  Kansas. — The  crops  in  Butler, 
Woodson,  Greenwood  and  Allen  counties  look  fine 
and  are  pushing  ahead  vigorously.  The  cut-worms 
that  molested  them  some  time  since  have  now  dis- 
appeared, and  the  rust,  which  at  one  time  seriously 
threatened  the  wheat  crops  with  partial  destruction, 
has  ceased  its  ravages. 

The  winter  wheat  in  this  section  is  about  ready 
for  introduction  to  the  cradle.  It  is  ripening  very 
fast  during  this  hot  weather. — The  general  impres- 
sion is  that  the  crops  will  average  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  heads 
of  the  wheat  are  large  and  well  filled  with  plumpy 
kernels. — Neosho  Valley  Register. 

The  Telegraph  to  the  Pacific. — A  train  of  twen- 
ty-five wagons,  228  oxen,  eighteen  mules  and  horses, 
and  fifty  men,  left  Sacramento  on  the  27th  of  May, 
with  materials  to  make  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Fort 
Churchill  to  Salt  Lake  City — a  distance  of  500  miles. 
They  hope  to  have  it  done  by  the  1st  of  December, 
and  by  that  time  the  line  from  the  Mississippi  to  Salt 
Lake  will  be  finished. 

Traces  of  Tartars  in  Peru. — Professor  A.  G. 
Alexander,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  Quichua 
language  of  Peru  to  be  a  member  of  the  Tartar  fami- 
ly.   He  rested  his  proof  chiefly  on  grammatical  iden- 

Itities,  since  even  when  Tartar  dialects  are  geogra- 
phically contiguous,  their  lexicographic  roots  are 
widely  different. 
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Coinage  at  the  Mint  during  last  month  : — 
deposits. 

Gold — deposits  from  all  sources  $8,938,518.77 

Silver — deposits  and  purchases   493,269.19 


Total  deposits  $9,431,787.96 


Copper  cents  (0.  S.)  received  in  ex- 
change for  cents  of  new  issue   $5,920.00 

COINAGE — GOLD. 

Denomination.             No.  of  Pieces. 
Double  Eagles  ,463,350 


Value. 
$9,267,000.00 


 5,500 

$5,500 

Half  Dollars  

 311,000 

155,500 

 620,000 

155,000 

39,300 

21,800 

$377,100 

COPPER. 

 300,000 

$3,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Gold  Coinage   463,350 

Silver    "   1,765,500 

Copper  "    300,000 


Three  No.  of  Pieces  2,528,850 


$9,267,000.00 
377,100.00 
3,000.00 

$9,647,100.00 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  little  inquiry  for  exports,  and  holders  generally  are 
free  sellers,  mostly  to  the  trade,  at  $4  50  a  5  for 
Western  and  Pennsylvania  superfine — the  latter  for 
better  brands  ;  $  4  75  a  5  25  for  extras  ;  $4  75  a  5  75 
for  family,  and  $6  00  a  6  50  for  fancy  brands.  [Small 
sales,  mostly  to  supply  the  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $4 
a  4  12  for  North-western  superfine  Spring  Wheat.  Rye 
Flour  is  offered  at  $3  25  per  barrel.  Corn  Meal  is 
scarce,  and  quoted  at  $2  62  a  2  75  per  barrel  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering,  and 
the  market  is  dull.  A  few  small  lots  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Western  red  sold  at  $1  10  a  $1  13  ;  New  South- 
ern red  is  offered  at  $112  a  1  13.  White  ranges 
from  $1  18  to  I  25.  Rye  is  dull  at  58  a  59  cents 
for  Pennsylvania.  Corn — Sales  of  prime  Pennsylva- 
nia at  53c.  Mixed  is  quoted  at  48  a  49  cents.  Oats 
are  dull — sales  at  28  cents. 

HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.— This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 

T7VRIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
[}  Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  This  favorite 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House. 
Terms  moderate.  Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  Proprietress. 


I have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Blck,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $1.50  per  dozen".  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings.  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  5th  mo.  6th— 6t  702  Arch  St. 


PERSONS  desiring  to  visit  Atlantic  City,  can  find 
pleasant  accomodations  at  Cedar  Cottage,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between therailroad  andbeach. 
Terms,  $8.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 

7th  mo.  6th. 


UNDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


NOTICE.— Several  colored  Boys  from  10'to  13  years 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 


T^RIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
jC   Hats,  FreBch  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 

Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.    Hats  made  to 

order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  »  Philada. 

4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  ]3,  1861. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  et. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  291.) 

20th  ofllth  month,  1796. — I  have  felt  a  de- 
sire this  morning  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  until 
I  be  made  clean  ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
make  more  white.  Many  are  made  willing  to 
bear  the  spiritual  baptisms,  provided  they  are 
assured  it  is  Jesus  that  is  dipping  them.  But 
so  uncertain  and  seemingly  casual  are  the  occa- 
sions of  their  plungings,  they  believe  not  that 
He  is  the  author  of  their  immersion  ;  or  that  it 
is  his  holy  hand  that  is  washing  and  bathing 
them  for  their  imperfections.  Sin  being  mer- 
cifully done  away,  how  can  these  that  are  dead 
to  sin,  live  any  longer  in  it? 

3d  month  28th,  1797. — I  was  favored  once 
more  to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Car- 
lisle, very  near  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and 
the  meeting  I  belonged  to  for  many  years.  The 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  a  favored 
season  ;  I  had  the  evidence  of  peace  in  my  little 
labors ;  and  indeed  all  the  meetings  were  more 
or  less  owned  with  the  heart-solacing  presence  of 
Zion's  King.  It  was  like  taking  my  leave;  and 
I  was  helped  to  be  faithful  :  so  that  in  my  re- 
turn, for  many  miles,  my  cup  ran  over,  and  I 
seemed  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness.  Great 
was  my  peace  ;  such  a  full  foretaste  of  heavenly 
joy  as  I  had  not  before  experienced,  except 
When  I  fhit  opened  my  mouth  in  testimony. 
There  seemed  nothing  betwixt  my  soul  and 
its  blessed  Redeemer.     At  that  time  my  joy 


was  so  full  that  I  did  long  to  be  dissolved, 
feeling  nothing  but  purity  and  holiness  about 
me ;  or  at  least  I  had  the  sense  of  full  accept- 
ance with  the  Father,  in  my  endeavors  to  obey. 

At  Carlisle  I  felt  an  engagement  to  supplicate 
God  on  behalf  of  the  people  :  oh  !  I  felt  love  for 
them ;  and  some  of  the  elders  and  ministers 
were  near  my  best  life.  Indeed  I  had  never 
found  more  openness  to  plead  with  them,  than 
in  the  select  opportunity  for  ministers  and  elders ; 
and  had  great  peace  in  so  doing.  In  the  time  of 
supplication,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
meeting,  I  thought  I  found  near  access  to  the 
Almighty ;  which  if  I  had  not,  I  durst  not  vo- 
cally have  called  upon  his  ever  blessed  and  wor- 
thy name.  During  the  awful  and  solemn  season 
(it  was  so  to  me),  I  supported  myself  on  one  knee, 
my  other  having  no  strength  in  it,  which  hinder- 
ed my  continuing  so  long  in  intercession  as  might 
have  tended  to  my  solid  comfort.  But  the  Al- 
mighty heard  the  little,  who  accepts  the  "  Abba, 
Father."  It  was  once  the  case  with  me  before, 
at  a  little  meeting  nigh  Bristol.  My  knees  be- 
came unable  to  support  me.  I  had  nigh  fallen 
down.  I  then  thought  it  was  owing  to  the  oak 
boards  with  which  the  gallery  (if  I  remember 
right)  was  laid,  and  to  nothing  being  at  hand 
suitable  for  my  feeble  limbs  to  bend  upon.  But 
though  the  rise  of  the  power  might  be  obstruct- 
ed through  the  infirmity  of  the  body,  as  to  my 
particular,  yet  I  believe  my  effort  was  accepted ; 
and  if  I  had  but  bent  my  knees,  and  called  upon 
his  ever  worthy  name,  he  being  the  author, 
would,  in  return  for  this  humiliating  dedication, 
have  given  the  answer  of  peace.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

4:th  month  27th,  1798. — I  had  a  precious  morn- 
ing dream  :  I  beheld  a  middle-aged  grave  matron. 
It  may  be  I  may  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  this 
morning  prospect,  and  hear  the  angelic  declara- 
tion from  her  lips,  which  was  the  most  comfort- 
ing perhaps  that  1  have  received.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hid  from  me.  On  her  approaching  me, 
I  thought,  in  the  authority  of  truth,  she  address- 
ed me  as  one  of  the  heavenly  family  or  house- 
hold, intrusted  with  some  weighty  cares  iu  it: 
and  having  my  assignment  or  office  as  a  domestic 
in  the  family;  to  give,   as   abilirated,  meat 
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in  due  season  to  these  amongst  whom  my  lot  was 
cast. 

I  told  her  I  feared  I  had  come  short  of  this ; 
and  it  is  likely  I  had  not  the  sense  of  full  appro- 
bation, from  this  fear  being  suggested  ;  which  I 
shall  ever  remember  with  awe.  She  endeavored 
to  allay  my  fears,  by  letting  me  know  she  hoped 
I  was  not  blameable,  or  under  Divine  condemna- 
tion on  this  account.  Now  this  is  the  true  sub- 
stance of  my  dream ;  but  as  two  days  have 
elapsed  before  I  made  this  minute,  these  may  not 
be  the  identical  words. 

4th  month,  1800. — I  have  been  confined  of 
late  through  bodily  indisposition,  the  fore  part  of 
which  sickness  was  extreme.  It  appeared  to  me, 
as  it  might  do  to  others,  that  I  was  making  quick 
advances  towards  the  grave ;  although,  as  I  ap- 
prehended, the  first  Divine  impression  was,  that 
I  should  not  die  at  that  time.  But  as  I  knew  a 
recent  instance  of  a  minister  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  with  whom  I  had  travelled,  whose  dissolu- 
tion was  entirely  hid  from  her,  this  made  me 
sometimes  rather  hesitate. 

I  had  much  bodily  illness,  but  not  much  con- 
flict of  mind.  Oh  !  I  was  preserved  still  and 
quiet,  which  was  not  my  nature;  it  was  God's 
mercy.  To  his  praise  be  it  inscribed  upon  my 
heart  as  long  as  I  live.  I  was  favored  with  a 
fixed,  steady,  comfortable  hope,  that  if  T  then 
died,  it  would  be  well  with  me.  I  seek  no  more 
evidence  when  I  shall  really  surrender  life  ;  for 
it  seemed  as  if  my  dear  Redeemer's  arms  enfolded 
or  inclosed  me  very  safely ;  so  that  the  wicked 
one,  whom  I  had  often  been  distressed  by  on  a 
sick  bed,  touched  me  not,  neither  had  any  power 
over  me. 

First-day,  \0th  of  bth  month,  1801. — I  was 
at  meeting  at  Whitehaven,  and  had  a  precious 
opening,  with  which  I  was  nearly  ready  to  stand 
up;  but  I  am  too  much  like  the  impotent  man 
at  the  pool,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
and  while  I  am  making  ready  another  s^eps  in. 
It  was  so  this  day,  and  though  it  was  but  a  few 
words,  and  not  distinctly  heard  by  me,  yet  it 
left  unspeakable  anguish  and  bitterness  of  spirit, 
so  that  the  daughter  of  Judah,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  (t  was  trodden  as  in  a  wine 
press."  I  often  mourn  that  I  cannot  leave 
others  to  their  own  master  :  but  my  gift  is  such, 
that  when  any  thing  is  offered,  by  any  which  is 
not  the  King's  currency,  I  cannot  step  one  step 
after  them. 

9th  month,  1801. — As  in  me  there  has  been 
a  singular  instance  of  God's  mercy  and  power, 
his  mercy  in  forgiving,  and  power  in  upholding 
me,  I  can  therefore  do  no  less  than  praise  Him 
here  and  eternally.  And  whoever  reads  this,  let 
them  be  humbled  in  the  dust  before  Him  :  for 
truly  He  is  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises, 
doing  wonders. 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  I  have  had  a  time 
of  confinement  through  sickness,  and  have  not 


been  so  favored  in  this  season  of  weakness,  with 
that  soul-sustaining  evidence  of  Divine  regard, 
as  at  some  former  times.  It  may  be,  that  I  had 
too  frequent  recourse  to  the  redundancy  of  favor, 
then  mercifully  vouchsafed :  not  doubting  but  if 
I  was  similarly  tried,  I  might  be  equally  sup- 
ported ;  and  so  was  in  danger  of  being  like 
Gideon,  who  after  his  great  achievement  made 
an  Ephod,  and  idolizing  it,  the  same  became  a 
snare  unto  him. 

6th  month  30th,  1802. — I  was  af  our  week-day 
meeting,  and  was  favored  with  a  solemn  silence, 
resembling  that  in  Heaven,  where  angels  and 
archangels  adore  in  profound  silence.  Oh  !  I 
saw  into  the  joys  thereof;  a  place  where  sor- 
row cannot  come  :  none  of  the  inhabitants  have 
any  affliction.  I  was  this  day  favored  to  par- 
take of  the  most  substantial  sustenance  of 
Divine  good,  that  perhaps  I  ever  experienced  ; 
the  heavenly  bread  was  handed  to  my  soul,  in 
no  sparing  portion,  with  :  "  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  1801, 
I  had  an  apprehension  that  I  must  visit  some  of 
the  southern  counties,  or  the  south  eastern.  It 
came,  I  thought,  with  considerable  clearness.  I 
endeavored  to  keep  as  near  to  good  as  possible, 
and  rarely,  when  awake,  was  without  some  sense 
of  the  Divine  rejoicings.  The  latter  end  of  the 
5th  month,  1802,  seemed  the  right  time  for  me 
to  move  in  it.  I  did  not  stagger  at  my  own 
weak  state,  for  I  was  really  given  up  ;  nor  at  the 
extreme  weakness  my  only  surviving  child  was 
then  in  ;  so  that  it  really  appeared  like  Abra- 
ham's trial  in  stretching  out  his  hand. 

My  poor  grand-children,  that  indeed  were  ( 
orphans,  1  wholly  resigned,  not  daring  to  let  the  i 
affectionate  part  take  hold  ;  but  gave  up  my  own  j 
life  and  theirs,  and  all  that  I  had  into  the  hands  ( 
of  the  Almighty ;  not  daring  to  draw  back  one  t 
jot,  or  even  wish  that  the  service  had  not  been  j 
required  of  me. 

I  dared  no  more  dispute  the  voice  than  Abra-  ' 
ham  did,  when  he  was  called  to  go  to  the  land  of  j  \ 
Moriah ;  my  nature  perhaps  recoiled,  as  his  might  t 
do,  without  the  hope  that  he  had  :  "  My  son,  the  f 
Lord  will  provide  himself  an  offering."  Let  the  |  \ 
unbelievers  step  forward  and  question  these  and  I  T 
other  sacred  truths  ;  it  matters  not;  their  unbe-  p 
lief  will  perish  with  them,  and  cease  to  be  pro-  j  t( 
pagated  when  they  are  no  more. 

Rut  to  return  to  my  own  concern.  When  the  gj 
time  arrived  in  which  I  was  to  prepare  for  the  < 
journey,  the  prospect  entirely  closed,  and  I  was  v 
fully  released.  Ibowed  in  humility,  and  accepted  J; 
my  discharge,  with  this  caution,  to  eye  the  great  j 
Leader,  and  not  hastily  to  re-enter  into  my  family 
affairs;  but  to  be  still  and  wait,  without. rejoic-  p 
ing  at  my  liberation ;  since  which  time  I  have  w 
continued  to  feel  set  at  liberty.  j, 

4th  month  Ylth,  1803. — This  morjaing,  before  „j 
I  rose,  I  was  pondering  in  my  mind,  that  divers  ^ 
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in  our  Society  are  rich  and  full,  as  may  be  seen 
by  their  way  of  living  and  their  clothing  ; 
and  that  though  their  garb  is  plain,  yet  it  is 
costly ;  and  various  are  their  suits  of  apparel. 
I  then  recurred  to  my  own  low  estate,  not  re- 
gretting that  it  was  so :  for  it  became  a  redeemed 
people  to  be  exemplary  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
apparel ;  in  which  revolvings  my  poor  weak 
body  and  low  mind  were  thus  satisfied  :  "  I  will 
clothe  thee  with  salvation,  and  crown  thy  end 
with  peace." 

Could  I  ask  more  for  myself?  Surely,  nay  ! 
so  that  favored  and  broken  under  it,  and  very 
near  the  throne  of  grace,  I  was  allowed,  in  hu- 
mility, to  petition  for  my  daughter,  that  she 
might  have  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  accompany  my  spirit  in  the  mansion  seen 
meet  for  me  to  inherit,  when  I  was  unclothed 
of  mortality  :  after  this  I  prayed  for  my  grand- 
children. 

(To  be  continued.) 


so  doing  we  have  to  suffer  the  loss  of  this  world's 
goods,  and,  it  may  be,  life  and  liberty.  Yet  all 
these  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  very  many 
in  former  days.  To  such,  in  all  time,  will  the 
language  apply — "  To  you  it  is  given,  not  only 
to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  suf- 
fer for  his  sake,"  thus  raising  a  standard  bearing 
the  insignia  of  "  Peace,  peace  to  those  that  are 
afar  off,  and  peace  to  those  that  are  near,"  thus 
insuring  the  favor  of  heaven,  with  the  answer  of 
well  done,  in  the  final  consummation  of  all  things 
here.  S.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 


XIV. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  word  of  exhortation  in  gospel  love  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  wherever 
these  may  come  :    "  Stand  fast,  dearly  beloved, 
and  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind."    Let  not  the 
instability  and  changeableness  of  the  things  of 
this  world  wrest  you  away  from  the  foundation 
that  stands  sure,  nor  the  commotions  of  these 
troublous  times,  in  any  degree,  shake  your  con- 
fidence in  the  guardian  care  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  extended  at  all  times  over  his  children. 
Be  not  disheartened  when  trials  come,  for  "  great- 
er is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world."    Though  the  might  of  His  power  may 
seem  to  be  hidden  from  you  in  the  straits  and 
difficulties  that  surround  you  and  hedge  you  in 
on  every  side,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  as 
you  turn  to  him  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  he  will 
show  himself  to  be  on  your  side,  and  enable  you 
"  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  you  free,"  by  furnishing  the  spirit  of 
endurance  where  endurance  is  necessary,  and 
forbearance,  where  this  great  virtue  is  called  for, 
because  of  intrusions  and  oppressions  that  fall 
very  heavily  upon  some.    May  the  spirit  that 
ruled  in  the  holy  Jesus  rule  in  all  his  followers — 
the  wisdom,  power  and  grace  of  his  Father  in 
heaven,  which  enabled  him  to  stand  fast  in 
obedience  under  all  the  assaults  of  wicked  men, 
submitting  to  be  reviled,  spit  upon,  and  crowned 
with  thorns ;  yet  He  threatened  not,  nor  reviled 
again,  but  committed  all  things  to  a  righteous 
Judge. 

Trials  of  an  extraordinary  character  test  our 
principles  and  prove  our  stability,  whether  we 
will  abide  the  furnace  of  affliction  and  stand 
true  as  valiants  in  the  support  of  those  testimo- 


nies that 
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to  bless  mankind,  and  establish 


peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all ;  though  by 


The  superincumbent  weight  on  beds  of  coal, 
particularly  those  located  deep  in  the  earth,  must 
be  tremendous,  and  as  all  organic  matter  seems 
to  be  destined  to  be  undergoing  changes,  such  a 
result  need  not  be  wondered  at.  We  find  coal 
of  all  grades,  from  the  finest  anthracite  up 
through  semi-bituminous,  cannel,  and  bituminous 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  to  lignite,  evi- 
dently of  more  recent  origin  than  the  others.  In 
excavating  for  the  railroad  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  beds  of  lignite  were  found 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  appa- 
rently composed  of  trunks  of  trees  lying  in  a 
parallel  direction,  and  so  far  converted  into  coal 
as  to  admit  of  being  used  in  the  smith's  fire,  but 
was  not  a  good  article  for  the  purpose.  Many 
of  the  pieces  so  far  retained  their  form  and  tex- 
ture as  to  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  va- 
riety of  wood  could  be  recognized.  Here,  pro- 
bably, the  pressure  had  not  been  great  enough, 
nor  the  time  long  enough  to  fully  carbonize  the 
mass. 

Since  the  success  in  many  localities  has  been 
so  great  in  boring  for  oil,  it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry,  and  one  in  which  geology  will  be 
called  in  to  aid,  to  know  where  to  bore  with  a 
prospect  of  success.  No  doubt  many  will  make 
the  attempt  without  due  investigation,  and  many 
may  fail,  but  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  study 
the  probability  of  success  before  venturing  too 
far.  If  I  understand  it  aright,  these  oil  springs 
are  below  the  beds  of  coal,  and  as  the  oil  slowly 
exudes  from  the  coal,  would  naturally  fill  up  and 
saturate  the  strata  beneath  the  coal  beds,  and 
when  the  cavities  of  these  strata  were  filled  up 
(as  all  strata  have  cavities  more  or  less),  the  oil 
would  rise  and  flow  out  at  some  low  point. 
Thus  the  cavities  in  the  strata  may  be  filled  with 
oil  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  by  pene- 
trating this  strata  any  where,  it  will  be  likely 
that  oil  may  be  found  by  going  deep  enough, 
but  as  there  is  a  slight  dip  in  the  coal  beds  gene- 
rally, the  largest  quantity  may  be  expected  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  beds,  and  here  it  seems 
likely  that  a  drain  may  be  had  for  a  large  scope 
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of  country,  and  one  that  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
at  least  for  a  time.  On  higher  grounds  they 
would  have  to  bore  much  deeper,  and  then  would 
have  to  pump  it  up  to  get  it  to  the  surface.  An- 
other evidence  of  chemical  action  going  on  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  the  production  of  in- 
flammable gas.  We  know  that  that  is  largely 
produced  in  our  cities  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion, and  here  it  is  found  in  connection  with  oil 
far  beneath  the  coal  beds.  The  probability 
would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  derived  from  the  oil 
that  has  descended  and  filled  the  cavities  of  the 
strata,  and  being  confined  there,  it  produces  that 
energetic  action,  when  these  cavities  are  bored 
into,  that  sometimes  occurs.  We  read  of  in- 
stances where  the  boring  apparatus  has  been 
thrown  out  of  the  well  to  a  great  height,  and  a 
stream  of  gas  issuing  from  the  opening  that,  on 
taking  fire,  has  illuminated  the  whole  horizon 
for  a  great  distance  around. 

An  inquiry  very  naturally  arises — will  these 
wells  continue  to  supply  oil  at  the  present  rate 
for  an  indefinite  time  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
rational  conclusion  that  they  will  not.  The  pro- 
duct may  for  a  time  increase  over  that  at  present 
obtained,  but  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irre- 
sistible that  it  has  its  limit.  The  quantity  here- 
tofore issuing  from  the  oil  springs  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  rate  of  supply,  and  though  we 
may  have  a  very  small  conception  of  what  has 
issued  from  the  earth  heretofore,  we  may  safely 
conclude  it  falls  far  short  of  what  is  now  bar- 
relled up  and  conveyed  away.  Allowing  this  to 
be  a  fact,  the  quantity  in  the  earth  must  be  di- 
minishing, and  though  this  diminution  may  for 
a  time  hardly  be  perceptible,  still  it  must  be  a 
fact,  and  a  fact  that  in  time  will  tell.  Hence, 
those  wells  that  are  sunk  on  the  lowest  part  of 
these  reservoirs  will  hold  out  longest,  as  their 
supply  reaches  over  a  greater  space. 

How  wonderfully  we  are  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  man. 
Formerly  we  had  tallow  and  whale  oil  for  illu- 
minating and  for  lubricating  purposes.  As  our 
population  increased  and  machinery  was  multi- 
plied, it  seemed  as  if  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
deficiency,  as  more  exertion  became  necessary  to 
procure  a  supply  from  the  whale  fishery,  as  that 
fish  seemed  to  be  diminishing  in  numbers.  Then 
came  the  lard  oil,  a  product  that  for  a  time 
seemed  to  yield  a  full  supply,  but  this  hardly 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand.  Cam- 
phene  and  ethereal  oil  were  brought  forward  for 
illumination,  but  these  are  dangerous  compounds. 
Now  comes  coal  oil,  and  that  bids  fair  to  give  a 
supply  for  both  purposes  equal  to  the  demand, 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  superiority  of  this  for 
giving  light  for  domestic  purposes  is  so  great,  that 
it  seems  likely  to  take  the  place  of  all  other 
compounds,  and  at  a  price  that  must  bring  it 
into  general  use.  Its  brilliancy  is  equal  to  gas, 
and  its  safety  is  one  of  its  highest  recommenda- 


tions. As  to  the  supply,  we  may  conclude  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time,  the 
oil  from  wells  will  be  great,  as  there  are  doubt- 
less places  where  oil  may  be  found  that  now  are 
not  attempted,  and  if  this  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient, there  are  beds  of  can n el  coal,  apparently 
almost  without  limit,  that  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  supply. 

We  hear  of  oil  being  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  many  other  places.  In 
India  we  read  that  oil  has  been  for  a  long  time 
found ;  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  is  to  sink 
open  wells  into  the  earth  and  let  the  oil  settle 
into  them  from  the  strata  around.  Could  Yan- 
kee enterprise  be  admitted  there,  they  might,  by 
boring  lower,  greatly  increase  the  supply.  Coal 
seems  to  belong  to  every  region  of  the  earth ; 
even  the  Arctic  circle  has  its  beds,  and  where 
there  is  a  similar  formation  to  that  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  why  may  not  oil  be  an  accompany- 
ing product.  It  is  probable  that  we  need  not 
look  for  oil  in  great  quantity  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains )  there  the  beds  lie  high  up  in  moun- 
tains, they  have  been  cut  in  two  by  rivers 
wearing  their  channels  through  them,  which 
gives  a  discharge  to  any  oil  that  may  have  been 
produced.  Neither  may  we  look  for  oil  along 
the  Ohio  river  below  Pittsburg ;  there  the  beds 
lie  high  up  in  the  hills ;  but  where  the  beds 
come  down  near  the  level  of  the  water  or  below, 
we  may  look  with  more  confidence.  Even  if  oil 
should  be  a  product  of  anthracite  coal,  we  need 
not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  region  of  that  mine- 
ral in  Pennsylvania;  as  that  section  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  dislocation  and  breaking  up  since 
the  coal  was  deposited,  this  disturbance  would 
open  vents  and  fissures  that  would  give  vent  to 
any  beds  of  oil  that  might  be  forming. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
HEALTH. 

Given  a  sound  constitution,  health  is  propor- 
tionate to  one's  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
If  these  are  violated,  we  must  expect  the  penal- 
ty to  follow  as  certainly  as  effect  succeeds  cause. 
Yet  this  principle  seems  to  be  almost  universally 
disregarded.  Physicians  may  be  said  to  subsist 
upon  the  folly,  rather  than  the  physical  infirmity 
of  mankind.  Their  practice  consists  chiefly  in 
curing  those  disorders  of  the  human  system 
which  are  induced  by  imprudence,  while,  if  they 
were  forced  to  depend  for  employment  and  fees 
on  their  professional  service  in  such  maladies  as 
occur  to  a  naturally  healthy  organism,  duly  pre- 
served, they  would  have  little  to  do  and  might 
starve.  We  frequently  hear  persons  of  in- 
telligence complain,  that  they  are  tortured  with 
headache,  or  dyspepsia,  and  the  like,  and  wonder 
why  they  should  be  thus  disturbed.  But  a  little 
investigation  as  to  their  daily  habits  would  not 
only  show  why  their  nerves  are  shaken  or  their 
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digestion  impaired,  but  make  it  a  marvel  that 
they  are  alive  at  all.  Indeed,  when  we  consid- 
er what  violence  is  done  by  a  large  majority  of 
people  to  those  conditions  which  are  essential  to 
health,  it  is  amazing  what  an  amount  of  abuse 
the  human  organization  can  endure.  And  ano- 
ther remark,  suggested  by  the  one  just  made,  is, 
that  the  sound,  wholesome  state  of  body,  which 
every  individual  so  regrets  when  it  is  lost,  is  not 
more  carefully  guarded.  We  have  seen  men 
pursue  for  months,  and  even  years,  a  course  of 
life  which  they  were  well  aware  would,  in  the 
end,  prostrate  their  strength,  if  it  did  not  termi- 
nate more  fatally ;  and  yet,  when  the  effect  of 
their  indiscretion  was  at  last  realized,  they  would 
manifest  the  extremest  anxiety  to  recover  that 
which  they  had  just  before  thrown  away  with 
the  utmost  apparent  heedlessness. 


From  Chambers'  Journal 
LAST  NEWS  FROM  DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

On  the  10th  March,  1858  the  expedition  to  the 
Zambesi,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
left  Liverpool  in  the  screw-steamer  Pearl,  of  two 
hundred  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Captain 
Duncan,  bound  for  Ceylon,  but  which  had  en- 
gaged to  put  us  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
besi. Our  expedition  consisted  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, Charles  Livingstone  Dr.  Kirk,  Com- 
mander Bedingfield,  R.  N.,  Thomas  Baines, 
Richard  Thornden,  and  myself,  the  engi- 
neer. We  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone and  her  youngest  child,  a  fine  boy  of 
six  years  of  age.  On  the  deck  of  the  Pearl 
was  securely  placed  our  little  steam-launch,  in 
three  compartments,  all  fitted  and  in  readiness 
to  be  bolted  together  on  our  arrival  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi.  We  arrived  all  safely  at  the 
Cape  of  G-ood  Hope,  towards  the  end  of  April ; 
but  having,  on  my  late  voyage  home,  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  lost  my  Journal,  I  cannot  now  be 
certain  of  the  correct  dates.  At  the  Cape,  Mrs. 
Livingstone  and  her  son  left  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  going  with  her  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat, 
to  the  missionary  station  at  Kuraman.  We  left 
Simon's  Bay  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  15th, 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  in  lat.  18° 
long.  36°  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  having 
steamed  all  the  way. 

My  duties  now  commenced,  and  I  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  get  our  launch  out.  This  was  a 
most  anxious  period  for  Dr.  Livingstone ;  but 
as  I  had  been  planning  during  the  whole  voyage 
how  we  should  get  the  launch  over  the  ship's 
side,  we  lost  no  time,  but  at  once  erected  a  der- 
rick, and  succeeded  in  getting  her  safely  into  the 
water  ;  and  on  the  third  day  after,  had  steam 
up,  and  started  in  search  of  a  navigable  channel 
to  the  Zambesi. 

Our  first  attempt  was  up  the  west  Luabo,  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  which  it  took  us 
three  days  to  accomplish;  and  this  apparent 


river  terminated  in  a  reedy  marsh,  where  the 
mosquitoes  were  so  plentiful  and  so  hungry,  that 
both  my  eyes  were  completely  closed  up  in  the 
morning;  so  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  about 
ship,  and  return  to  the  Pearl.  On  reporting  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  the  failure  of  our  search,  he  re- 
quested Captain  Duncan  to  recross  the  bar,  and 
attempt  the  Kongone.  The  Pearl  then  depart- 
ed, leaving  us  in  the  launch,  where  we  remain- 
ed one  week,  until  the  arrival,  outside  the  bar, 
of  H.  M.  S.  Hermes,  Captain  Grordon,  which 
signalled  us  to  come  out,  and  enter  the  Kongone 
where  we  found  the  Pearl  lying  at  anchor  inside 
the  bar. 

On  communicating  with  the  Pearl,  we  found 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Skede  had  gone 
up  the  Kongone  in  the  Hermes'  cutter.  Next 
morning,  we  started  in  the  launch,  and  after 
steaming  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  met  the 
cutter  coming  down,  they  having  succeeded  in 
finding  a  good  navigable  channel.  We  returned 
in  company  to  the  Pearl,  which  then  proceeded 
up  the  river  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles ; 
and  finding  she  could  not  with  safety  proceed 
further,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  we  started  again  in  our  launch  in  search 
of  a  suitable  island — of  which  there  are  many — 
on  which  to  erect  our  storehouse.  After  mature 
consideration,  our  commander  decided  upon  one 
about  thirty  miles  above  where  we  had  left  the 
Pearl,  and  which  was  named  Expedition  Island. 
And  now  we  proceeded  to  erect  an  iron  house, 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  a  depot  for  our  stores.  It  took  us 
about  four  weeks  to  get  all  our  stores  safely  con- 
veyed up  to  the  island  and  deposited  in  our 
storehouse. 

The  Pearl  then  left  us  to  our  own  resourcesand 
proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Ceylon.  Afterwards, 
our  first  step  was  to  make  out  Mazoro,  a  Portu- 
guese settlement,  about  fifteen  miles  further  up 
the  river.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  found 
the  natives  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  They 
took  us  also  in  our  launch  for  Portuguese,  and 
were  threatening  to  fire  upon  us,  when  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, without  hesitation,  at  once  went  on 
shore,  and  having  told  them  who  we  were,  com- 
pletely disarmed  them,  and  made  them  our  fast 
friends. 

Dr.  Livingstone  being  now  certain  that  we 
were  in  the  right  river,  and  that  there  were  no 
insurmountable  obstacles  between  us  and  Tette, 
we  returned  to  Expedition  Island  for  a  load  of 
stores,  which  we  purposed  taking  on  to  Sanna,  a 
Portuguese  town  situated  about  fifty  miles  above 
Mazoro. 

Steam  being  now  up,  we  started  at  once  for 
Supanga,  where  we  arrived  in  safety  about  5 
P.  M.,  and  learned  afterwards  that  the  Portu- 
guese had  that  day  been  defeated,  losing  all  their 
I  stores.    We  now  made  several  trips  to  and  from 
!  Expedition  Island,  and  got  the  most  of  our  stores 
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removed  to  Supanga,  Sanna,  and  Tette ;  but  our 
vessel  being  small  and  slow,  much  valuable  time 
was  lost  in  these  journeys.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  very  anxious  to  get  all  this  work  over,  and 
worked  himself  night  and  day  in  order  to  get  us 
all  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  where  fevers 
are  so  common  ;  and  this  he  happily  accomplish- 
ed about  the  end  of  September,  when  we  arrived 
for  the  first  time  at  Tette,  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
met  the  Makolo,  whom  he  had  left  there  two 
years  before,  and  who  had  all  remained  there,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  he  would  return. 

The  meeting  was  truly  a  happy  one — the  men 
rushing  into  the  water  up  to  their  very  necks  in 
their  eagerness  once  more  to  see  their  white 
father.  Their  joy  was  perfectly  frantic.  They 
seized  the  boat,  and  nearly  upset  it.  and  fairly 
carried  the  doctor  ashore,  singing  all  the  time 
that  their  white  father  was  alive  again,  their 
faith  in  whom  was  quite  unshaken.  On  inquiry, 
we  found  that  thirty  of  them  had  died  from 
small  pox,  and  six  had  been  murdered  by  a 
drunken  chief.  They  told  us  that  they  did  not 
mourn  for  the  thirty  who  had  died,  but  that  their 
hearts  were  bleeding  for  those  who  were  mur- 
dered. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  natives  we  had  seen 
were  slaves  to  Portuguese  owners,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Makolo  men,  and 
the  rebel  party  formerly  mentioned,  who  were 
mostly  runaway  slaves  righting  for  their  liberty 
under  a  chief  named  Mariana  ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  they  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  independence,  had  they  been  better  provi- 
ded with  ammunition.  I  have  since  learned, 
from  reliable  sources,  that  about  six  hundred 
male  and  female  prisoners,  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Portuguese,  were  by  them  sold  as  slaves  to 
some  other  markets ;  and  I  myself  saw  a  large 
party  of  them  seemingly  from  four  hundred  to 
six  hundred,  on  their  way  to  the  coast  to  be 
shipped. 

After  this,  having  with  enormous  labor  and 
difficulty  got  our  goods  and  stores  into  places  of 
safety,  and  having  found  that  our  launch  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  further  ascending 
the  Zambesi,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  having  written 
to  her  majesty's  government,  urging  upon  them 
to  send  out  a  more  powerful  steamer,  he  thought, 
while  waiting  replies  from  home,  that  instead  of 
remaining  idle,  he  would  push  up  the  Shire, 
which  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the  Zam- 
besi about  forty  miles  below  Sanna.  From  this 
attempt,  the  Portuguese  endeavored  to  dissuade 
us,  stating  that  we  should  find  it  impassable,  on 
account  of  the  vast  quantities  of  duck-weed  with 
which  they  said  it  was  covered.  For  a  very 
short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Zam- 
besi we  certainly  met  with  considerable  quanti- 
ties, but  not  such  as  to  stop  us;  and  about  three 
miles  up,  the  river  became  perfectly  clear,  and 
We  proceeded  onwards,  where  not  even  the  Portu- 


guese had  ever  been,  they  having  spoken  from 
report  only  ;  after  steaming  about  forty  to  fifty 
miles  up  this  noble  river,  finding  never  less  than 
two  fathoms'  water,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
very  fertile  land,  we  reached  the  base  of  a  large 
mountain,  called  by  the  natives  Moramballa, 
whose  summit  is  nearly  four  thousand,  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  this 
point,  are  the  natives  who  acknowledge  the  lead- 
ership of  Mariana,  and  who  were  most  friendly 
to  us.  We  stopped  here  one  day,  and  a  party 
of  us  ascended  the  mountain,  and  thence  saw  the 
Shire  stretching  far  away  northward,  through  a 
magnificent  valley,  nowhere  under  twenty  miles 
in  breadth,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Starting  up  the  river  next  day  to  explore  this 
great  valley,  we  steamed  about  one  hundred 
miles,  which  it  took  four  days  to  accomplish, 
and  reached  a  series  of  rapids,  preventing  further 
progress  in  that,  direction  ;  these  rapids  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone named  the  Murchison  Falls.  We  landed 
at  several  villages  each  day,  and  found  the  na- 
tives very  friendly  to  us,  and  living  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  own  liberties,  and  perfectly  un- 
contaminated  by  the  slave-trade.  At  first,  they 
were  rather  afraid  that  we  meant  to  fight  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  our  power,  but 
Dr.  Livingstone  soon  obtained  their  entire  confi- 
dence. We  were  told  by  them  that  the  Shire  flowed 
out  of  a  lake  named  by  them  the  Shirwa,  but  we 
could  not  at  that  time  proceed  further.  Return- 
ing again  to  Tette,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting, 
but  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  endeavor 
to  reach  Lake  Shirwa,  we  found  our  comrades 
all  well,  and  rejoiced  to  see  us. 

After  remaining  at  Tette  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  erected  the  small  sugar-mill,  saw-mill, 
and  stationary  steam-engine,  which  we  brought 
from  -  Glasgow,  and  got  all  ready  for  a  start  in 
the  sugar-making  and  wood-cutting  lines.  Hav- 
ing been  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  sugar-canes 
by  Major  Sicard,  we  set  to  work  expressing  the 
juice,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  natives.  But 
the  wonder  of  wonders  was  the  steam  engine  and 
saw-mill;  cutting  the  timber. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  child  who  privately  does  a  thing  for  one 
parent,  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  other,  and  the  parent  who  can  counsel  it, 
are  equally  guilty  of  a  violence  against  domestic 
rule,  which  will  not  cease  to  bear  the  pernicious 
fruits  of  deception  and  discord  to  the  latest  hour 
of  their  lives. 

If  the  seed  of  truth  is  in  thy  hand,  sow  it  in 
any  field  which  God  provides  for  thee  in  his  prov- 
idence ;  and  the  least  seed  may  become  a  great 
tree,  whose  fruit  may  feed  many  souls,  and  make 
glad  thine  own,  here  and  hereafter,  with  exceed- 
ing joy. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 
ICELAND  :  ITS   VOLCANOES,    GEYSERS  AND 
GLACIERS. 
(Concluded  from  page  302.) 

"  Truly  a  wretched  island  !"  many  of  us  cosily 
situated  Englishmen  may  be  disposed  to  exclaim. 
It  is  a  place  where  no  corn  is  regularly  produced, 
and  in  Madame  Pfeiffer's  time,  only  one  bake- 
house existed  in  the  country.  The  natives  live 
chiefly  on  cod,  and  their  principal  beverage  is 
milk ;  so  that,  should  the  fisheries  prove  bad,  or 
the  hay  season  unfavorable,  a  famine  is  almost 
certain  to  ensue.  Unable  to  raise  sufficient  sup- 
plies, even  for  the  scanty  population,  a  war 
which  should  cripple  their  commerce  for  a  few 
months,  or  simply  cut  off  their  imports  of  fish- 
ing-hooks, would  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  la- 
mentable destitution.  There,  if  a  peasant  is  ill, 
and  needs  a  medical  man,  he  may  have  to  seek 
him  at  a  distance  of  fifty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred 
miles  ;  and  in  the  winter  it  may  be  requisite  to 
open  a  road,  and  pioneer  for  the  doctor  with 
shovels  and  pick-axes.  If  a  man  wishes  to  at- 
tend divine  worship,  he  may  have  to  ride  many 
miles  to  a  church,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
length,  which  is  used  as  a  lumber-house  by  the 
incumbent,  and  as  an  hotel  by  travellers,  the 
latter  spreading  their  beds  on  the  floor,  and 
sometimes  taking  their  meals  from  the  altar  ;  and 
when  service  is  performed,  it  will  be  by  a  well- 
educated  clergyman,  who  considers  himself  pass- 
ing rich  on  ten  to  two  hundred  florins  a  year,  and 
who  shoes  horses  or  makes  hay,  whilst  his  lady 
milks  cows  and  tends  sheep. 

But  the  Icelander  will  tell  us  that  his  country 
has  some  splendid  negative  advantages  at  the 
least.  It  has  no  forts,  no  soldiery,  no  policemen 
(worth  mentioning),  no  custom-house  officers, 
no  income-tax  gatherers,  and  happily  for  its  peace 
(so  the  general  public  may  say),  no  professional 
lawyers  !  Neither  has  it  had  a  single  executioner 
for  some  time  past,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
native  could  be  found  to  undertake  this  odious 
duty ;  and  consequently,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  export  malefactors  to  the  mainland,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  despatched.  He  will  tell  us 
also, — such  is  the  strong  attachment  which  man 
naturally  conceives  for  his  native  spot,  however 
uncouth  and  ungenial— that,  though  his  country 
is  blistered  with  lava  and  blanched  with  snow, 
though  its  hills  may  be  without  verdure,  and  its 
valleys  without  corn,  though  its  atmosphere 
reeks  with  sulphur,  and  its  streams  may  flow 
from  boiling  fountains,  though  he  walks  on  a 
nest  of  earthquakes  and  sleeps  amongst  a  host  of 
angry  volcanoes,  and  though,  to  all  appearance, 
his  little  island  might  at  any  moment  be  blown 
up  into  the  air,  or  let  down  into  the  sea;  yet 
after  all,  in  his  opinion,  Iceland  is  the  very 
"  best  spot  on  which  the  sun  shines." 
"  Still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 


Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 
small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all  ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loathe  his  poor  and  scanty  meal ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil." 

Just  one  point  more.  At  the  present  moment 
Iceland  possesses  an  additional  feature  of  inter- 
est— one  which  may  possibly  render  it  of  great 
service  to  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old. 
The  difficulties  of  laying  an  electric  cable  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  of  working  it  with  the  requisite 
vigor  when  laid,  have  made  it  expedient  to  break 
the  length  of  the  journey  by  establishing  several 
intermediate  posts.  By  fixing  upon  three  step- 
ping-stones, as  it  were,  the  ocean  may  certainly 
be  overleaped  by  the  galvanic  fluid  without  much 
sense  of  resistance.  Of  these,  Iceland  must  be 
one.  We  conclude  by  giving  Commander  Forbes' 
opinion  on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing our  obligations  to  him  for  his  lively  and 
interesting  work.  It  is  sketchy  in  character, 
and  scarcely  fulfils  the  expectations  which  its 
title  and  appearance  excite.  Nor  is  the  language 
at  all  eminent  for  its  polish ;  but  taking  it  as  a 
sailor's  narrative,  purposely  written  with  a  free- 
and-easy  pen,  the  reader  will  find  much  in  its 
pages  to  entertain  and  instruct. 

"  The  manifest  advantages  of  a  North  Atlantic 
telegraph  would  be,  that  four  electrical  circuits 
would  be  obtained,  none  of  greater  length  than 
six  hundred  miles;  and  as  submarine  telegraphs 
now  working  at  greater  lengths  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  complete  insulation  and  retarda- 
tion up  to  that  distance,  whereas,  when  we  get 
beyond  the  thousand  miles,  all  is  doubt  and 
conjecture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hazard  attend- 
ant on  the  enterprise,  and  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing to  relay  a  portion  instead  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  line,  in  the  event  of  a  fracture,  the  superi- 
ority of  this  route  cannot  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion. The  honor  of  originating  the  North 
Atlantic  line  belongs  wholly  to  Colonel  Shaffner, 
of  the  United  States,  who,  in  1854,  obtained  a 
cession  from  the  Danish  government  of  exclusive 
telegraphic  rights  in  the  Faroes,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland.  His  proposed  route  is  as  follows  : 
From  Scotland  to  the  Faroes,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  ;  from  Faroes  to  Iceland,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  ;  from  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  from  Greenland  to 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  six  hundred  miles.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  objections  that  may  be  advanced 
against  this  line,  there  are  only  two  worthy  of 
notice  ;  namely,  the  icebergs  of  these  northern 
coasts,  and  the  submarine  volcanic  line  of  the 
south-western  extreme  of  Iceland.  The  latter 
may  be  easily  avoided  by  landing  the  cable  on 
any  of  the  many  eligible  spots  between  Portland 
and  Cape  Reykianoes,  and  thence  carrying  the 
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line  across  country  to  any  part  of  Faxe  Fiord 
All  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  free  from  ice- 
bergs, and  the  shore-ice  occasionally  formed  in 
the  winter  is  inconsiderable;  and  besides,  it  has 
been  already  demonstrated  in  the  Baltic  and 
American  lakes,  that  shore  ice  does  not  interfere 
with  the  workings  of  submarine  lines.  With 
regard  to  any  local  electrical  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  far 
our  present  knowledge  goes,  they  are  only  con- 
jectural; and  when  it  is  added  that  the  bottom 
in  these  regions  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  sand  and  mud,  and  nowhere  of  agreater  depth 
than  two  thousand  fathoms,*  the  only  wonder 
is  that  this  North-about  route  was  not  first 
adopted." 


FHIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE li. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MO.  27, 1861. 

Errata. — In  a  communication  in  last  num- 
ber, signed  L.,  N.  Y.,  7mo.  7th,  page  297,  first 
column,  sixth  line,  read  "  pagans,"  instead  of 
persons.  On  second  column,  same  page  and 
line,  read  "  that "  faculty  instead  of  u  what " 
faculty;  and  in  quotation  from  Pope  read,  "  All 
are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." 


Died,  of  dropsy,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Nathaniel  M.  Dudley,  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the 
8th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1861,  Anna  Dudley,  in  the  76th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 


ON  LEATHER. 


Extracts  from  a  Lecture  delivered  in  London,  by 
Edward  Lankester,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S. 

I  shall  to-night  draw  your  attention  to  the 
skins  of  animals.  I  pass  over  the  use  of  horse 
hair,  of  human  hair,  of  feathers,  spines,  hoot's 
and  horns,  all  of  which  are  epidermal  append- 
ages, and  will  now  talk  of  the  skin  or  substance 
out  of  which  those  epidermal  appendages  grow. 
I  drew  your  attention  to  the  epidermis  in  the 
last  lecture,  and  stated  that  the  skin  was  com- 
posed of  these  two  parts,  the  epidermis  and  the 
dermis.  The  epidermis  is  a  membrane  com- 
posed of  cells  on  the  external  surface  of  the  der- 
mis or  true  skin.  This  epidermis  is  continued 
in  the  animal  into  the  mouth,  and  into  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  but  when  we  get  into  the 
interior  organs,  we  call  it,  instead  of  a  skin,  the 


*  The  expedition  since  employed  to  sound  this 
line  found  much  less  depth  of  water  than  had  been 
anticipated. 


mucous  membrane,  and  we  find  this  mucous 
membrane  is  covered  with  scales.  This  mucous 
membrane  is  called  the  epithelium,  and  the 
scales  are  called  epithelial  scales.  I  only  want 
to  show  you  that  the  skin  is^eontinuous  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  you  may  regard  an  ani- 
mal as  a  sort' of  bag;  when  the  internal  organs 
are  to  be  made,  the  skin  is,  as  it  were,  tucked 
in.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  to-night  with 
the  internal  organs  or  membranes,  which  are, 
however,  used  in  the  arts.  I  have  only  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  skin  itself.  Now  there  is 
one  point  with  regard  to  the  epidermis  which  I 
want  to  allude  to  before  I  leave  it.  The  epider- 
mis gives  the  color  to  the  animal,  not  only  to 
the  lower  animals,  but  also  to  man.  Sprinkled 
among  the  cells  I  have  spoken  of,  you  will  find 
a  quantity  of  polygonal  cells  called  pigment  cells, 
which  give  the  color.  When  those  pigment 
cells  are  absent  we  call  the  persons  albinos,  of 
which  we  are  descendants  ;  and  when  those  cells 
are  abundant,  we  call  the  persons  blacks,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  these  cells  is  the 
color  of  the  individual  or  the  races  of  mankind. 
These  cells  are  in  that  portion  of  the  epidermis 
which  forms  the  hair,  and  when  the  epidermis 
produces  black  cells,  those  black  cells  are  formed 
in  the  hair  as  well  as  upon  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  and  thus  we  have  black  hair  and  white  hair 
arising  from  the  pigment  in  these  cells.  So 
with  the  lower  animals;  the  black  animals  have 
these  pigment  cells,  whilst  the  white  animals 
are  without  them.  Again,  these  cells  are  so 
constructed  as  to  reflect  a  variety  of  colors,  and 
so  we  have  red  animals,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  brown  produced  by  these  pigment  cells. 

Now,  passing  from  the  epidermis,  I  come  to 
the  layer  which  lies  below  it.  You  see  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  thoroughly  the  struc- 
ture of  the  skin  to  those  who  have  to  convert  it 
into  leather,  and  it  is  to  the  want  of  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  skin  that. a  good  deal  of  the 
backwardness  of  tanning  in  former  years  was 
due.  Lately  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  process.  I  now  call  your  attention  to  this 
under  layer,  which  is  the  dermis.  Now  this  is 
composed  of  a  basement  membrane,  in  which, 
there  are  blood  vessels.  The  cells,  which  are 
above,  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  blood 
vessels.  We  have  arteries  in  one  direction,  and 
veins  lunning  out  in  the  other,  so  that  this  thick 
part  of  the  skin  is  supplied  with  blood  vessels. 
That  those  blood  vessels  are  present,  we  can  see 
in  the  leather  after  it  is  tanned  by  the  fibrinous 
condition  of  the  leather. 

Then  we  have  in  this  skin,  which  is  the  organ 
of  touch,  a  variety  of  nerves  running  from  the 
spinal  cord.  These  nerves  run  up  into  the 
papillae  of  the  skin,  and  give  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving the  impression  from  outward  objects. 
The  skin  is  then  the  organ  of  touch.  Now,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  have  in  the  skin  a  number 
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of  glandular  apertures,  a  series  of  little  glands, 
which  are  called  sebaceous  glands,  or  seba- 
ceous follicles.  Those  little  glands  are  intend- 
ed to  secrete  a  quantity  of  matter  which 
is  constantly  accumulating  upon  the  skin,  and 
which  keeps  the  skin  elastic ;  and  it  is  those 
little  glands  which  frequently  get  blocked  up 
and  form  little  black  pimples  on  the  face;  and 
sometimes  in  these  follicles  you  get  an  insect, 
the  acarus  folliculorum,  and  those  are  most  often 
found  in  the  side  of  the  nose.  But  it  is  to  the 
perspiratory  glands  to  which  I  call  your  atten- 
tion more  particularly.  They  consist  of  a  little 
tube  which  runs  through  a  gland,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  blood  vessels,  down  to  the  thicker 
part  of  the  skin.  Now  the  great  function  of 
these  glands  is  to  draw  nourishment  from  the 
blood,  and  they  open  by  little  pores  iuto  the  skin, 
and  if  you  look  at  any  portion  of  the  skin,  the 
top  of  the  thumb,  for  instance  with  a  common 
magnifying  glass,  you  will  see  that  there  are  a 
series  of  lines  and  little  pores,  which  pores  are 
the  terminations  of  the>e  perspiratory  ducts.  Curi- 
ous calculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  pores  ;  thus  Wilson  states  that  there 
are  3528  in  a  single  inch  of  the  skin,  so  that  in 
an  ordinary  sized  body  there  are  not  less  than 
2,300,000  of  these  pores,  and  these  tubes  have 
a  certain  length,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  not  less  than  twenty-eight  miles  of  this  tub- 
ing. Now  the  great  function  of  these  glands  is 
to  keep  the  heat  down.  If  it  were  not  for  that, 
we  should  get  up  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
98°.  You  can  easily  understand  how  these 
glands  act  by  placing  a  cloth  over  a  tea-kettle, 
and  wetting  the  cloth  with  cold  water  so  as  to 
keep  the  kettle  at  a  given  heat.  In  the  same  way 
the  perspiration  assists  in  keeping  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  that  is  the  function  of 
this  great  mass  of  perspiratory  glands.  Thus  you 
see  that  the  skin  is  a  very  complicated  organ.  Now 
the  chemical  substance  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  principally  that  gelatine  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before.  This  gelatine  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured from  all  parts  of  the  animals.  We  obtain 
it  from  the  refuse  of  various  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, the  clippings  of  hides,  the  refuse  of  bones, 
and  the  tips  of  horns.  Now  the  fact  of  its  being 
present  in  the  skin  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
the  art  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before  you 
this  evening.  There  could  be  no  tanning  if  it 
was  not  for  the  presence  of  this  gelatine.  Now 
this  gelatine  has  the  properties  which  I  men- 
tioned in  the  first  lecture,  of  being  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  but  soluble  in  hot  water, 
so  that  we  may  take  skins  and  put  them  into 
cold  water  for  any  time  and  they  will  not 
dissolve,  but  we  can  take  these  clippings  of  skins 
and  dissolve  them  by  heat,  and  when  we  evapo- 
rate the  water  we  leave  the  gelatine  behind. 
Now  this  gelatine  is  used  for  making  size  and 
glue,  and  it  is  also  used  for  diet.    We  take  some- 


times even  a  coarse  kind  of  leather,  and  boil  it 
down  and  make  it  into  gelatine,  and  then  into 
jellies.  This  gelatine  exists  also  in  the  sturgeon, 
and  some  other  kinds  of  fish,  under  the  form  of 
'  isinglass.  Now  one  remarkable  property  of  gela- 
I  tine  is,  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
substance  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  tannic 
'acid  it  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate.  And  here 
iis  a  very  remarkable  thing,  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment,  that  two  soluble  substances,  meeting 
together  shall  form  an  insoluble  substance.  If 
you  add  a  little  solution  of  tannic  acid  to  a 
solution  of  this  gelatine  you  will  have  a  substance 
precipitated  which  we  call  tanno  gelatine,  which 
is  exactly  the  substance  formed  by  immersing  a 
piece  of  skin  in  tannic  acid.  It  is  due  then  to 
this  great  fact  of  the  presence  of  gelatine,  that 
the  whole  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  by  means 
of  tannic  acid  depends.  But  before  I  speak  more 
particularly  of  tannic  acid,  I  would  just  say  this, 
that  although  when  we  boil  skins  and  other  parts 
we  get  this  substance  which  we  call  gelatine, 
and  which  we  separate,  yet,  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  substance  is  contained  in  the  skin  or  in 
the  animal  substance  before  it  is  boiled.  There- 
fore it  is  wrong  to  say  that  leather  is  merely  tan- 
nic acid  and  gelatine,  because  we  do  not  boil  the 
skin  and  convert  it  into  gelatine  when  we  make 
leather.  I  wanted  to  say  that,  to  correct  a  gen- 
eral impression  which  might  be  conveyed  when 
one  talks  of  these  tissues  being  composed  of  gela- 
tine. Then  of  what  are  the  tissues  composed  ? 
Why  they  are  composed  of  a  gelatigenous  sub- 
stance which,  if  you  put  it  into  water,  forms 
gelatine.  I  think  I  shall  show  you  that  we  do 
not  know  everything  about  leather-making  to- 
night, and  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  settled  ques- 
tion that  gelatine  is  the  substance  which  we 
convert  into  leather  in  the  way  that  the  tannic 
acid  and  the  gelatine  mixed  together  produce 
an  insoluble  substance. 

Now  what  is  tannic  acid  ?  Tannic  acid  is  a 
substance  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered  to 
be  present  in  all  barks  and  vegetable  matters 
which  have  been  employed  by  the  tanner  in  con- 
verting skins  into  leather.  He  called  it  tannin; 
but  as  it  is  found  not  to  be  a  neutral  substance, 
but  capable  of  combining  with  metals  to  form  a 
class  of  salts  called  tannates,  we  call  it  tannic 
acid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIGHT  A.ND  HEALTH. 


As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  sunlight,  Dupy- 
tren,  the  celebrated  physician,  mentions  the  case 
of  a  French  lady,  whose  disease  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  most  eminent  men.  This  lady  resided  in 
a  dark  room,  in  which  the  sun  never  shone,  in 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  he  was  lead  to  refer  her  com- 
plaint to  the  absence  of  light,  and  caused  her 
to  be  removed  to  a  more  cheerful  situation  :  the 
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change  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results  ;  all  her  complaints  vanished.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Lavoisier,  writing  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, should  have  placed  light  as  an  agent  of 
health,  even  before  pure  air.  In  fact,  where 
you  can  obtain  abundance  of  light,  it  is  also  gen- 
erally possible  to  abtain  a  similar  change  of  fresh 
air.  In  England  a  similar  thing  occurs;  inva- 
lids are  almost  always  shut  up  in  close  rooms, 
curtains  drawn,  and  light  excluded,  to  their  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  Sunlight  is  more  vivifying 
than  any  physic. 


SHORT  PRESENT  HINTS. 

This  is  the  season  for  budding  fruit.  The 
cherry,  plum  and  peach  grow  as  well  from  the 
bud  as  the  graft. 

Grafts  set  in  the  spring  should  be  examined 
now  ;  some  of  them  will  require  re-waxing  ;  and 
some,  which  have  become  top-heavy  from  a  rapid 
growth  and  profuse  foliage,  should  have  a  stick 
fastened  to  the  stock  and  the  graft  tied.  Fre- 
quently birds  lighting  on  these  bending  grafts, 
break  them  or  force  them  from  their  sockets, 
which  this  support  will  prevent. 

Apple  trees,  whether  sat  out  last  spring,  or 
two  or  three  years  back,  should  have  the  earth 
completely  removed  down  to  their  roots  and 
carefully  searched  for  worms.  A  stout  piece  of 
wire  is  better  than  a  knife  to  ferret  out  these 
destructive  vermin.  If  the  trees  be  completely 
protected  against  their  ravages  for  the  first  four 
years,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  safe. 

Caterpillars,  thus  far,  this  season,  we  believe, 
have  not  been  so  prevalent  as  customary.  They 
are  a  great  pest  and  a  great  eyesore.  The  best 
way  to  stop  their  spreading,  and  lessen  their 
numbers  in  the  succeeding  year,  is  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye,  and  as  soon  as  a  nest  is  forming 
remove  it  about  mid-day.  . 

Remove  the  old  mulching  around  the  young 
fruit  trees,  scratch  the  ground  with  an  iron  rake, 
and  replace  it  with  fresh.  Don't  forget  the  mulch- 
ing for  the  raspberries  and  blackberries,  as  well 
as  the  currents  and  gooseberries. 

Mow  off  the  strawberry  vines,  and  scatter 
them  evenly  over  the  bed.  They  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  roots  against  the  scorching  suns  of 
July  and  August. 


SEASONABLE   FRUIT  HINTS. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Far- 
mer and  Gardener,  for  July,  (conducted  by 
William  Saunders,)  we  find  the  following  excel- 
lent counsel  touching  the  cultivation  of  Fruit, 
which  should  be  read  and  acted  upon  now.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  we  pre- 
fer spring  to  fall  for  setting  out  strawberry  beds, 
unless  the  variety  be  a  strong  grower  and  per- 
fectly hardy. 

Injudicious  pruning  has  much  to  do  with  fail- 
ures in  fruit  culture.  Winter  being  a  season  of 
comparative  leisure  in  gardening  operations,  it 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  prune  trees,  and  too  fre- 
quently the  trees  are  pruned  whether  they  re- 
quire it  or  not.  The  time  to  prune  must  de- 
pend on  the  condition  of  the  tree  and  the  object 
in  view.  If  it  is  desired  to  envigor  a  weakly 
tree,  then  winter  is  the  best  time  to  prune,  but 
to  prune  strong  growing  trees  during  winter, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  induce  them  to 
fruit,  will  lead  to  certain  disappointment.  Now 
is  the  time  to  manipulate  such  plants,  and 
if  the  growths  are  checked  by  pinching  out  their 
extremities,  and  small  branches  removed  if  not 
required,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  touching 
the  trees  during  winter.  We  are  certain  that, 
as  knowledge  of  cutting  fruits  extends,  and 
science  recognised  in  its  practical  application, 
there  will  be  less  pruning  ;  little  if  any  sawing 
and  chiseling  in  the  orchard,  but  instead,  the 
season  of  growth  will  be  chosen  for  all  necessary 
pruning  and  training. 

The  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  the  Raspberry, 
as  well  the  Pear,  Apple,  Peach  and  Cherry,  may 
be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  condition  by  due  at- 
tention to  the  removal  of  small  shoots,  and  check- 
ing the  growth  of  strong  ones,  thinning  and 
equalising  growth.  Raspberries  should  be  looked 
over,  and  all  superfluous  shoots  removed,  leaving 
those  only  that  are  required  for  next  crop;  when 
the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  cause  that  produced 
it  may  be  removed. 

Strawberry  plantations  may  be  set  as  soon  as 
young  plants  can  be  secured.  If  planted  now 
they  will  become  established  before  winter,  and 
some  varieties,  such  as  Albany  Seedling,  will 
produce  a  fair  crop  next  summer  from  plants  set 
out  thus  early. —  Germantoicn  Telegraph. 


GRAPES. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
held  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  stated  that  an  insect 
had  been  recently  discovered,  which  had  proven 
to  possess  considerable  destructive  powers  when 
found  among  plants  and  flowers.  It  was  stated 
that  one  pound  of  quassia,  in  five  gallons  of  boil- 
ing water,  would  destroy  the  insect  completely. 

A  discussion  ensu.  d  as  to  the  proper  remedy 
to  be  applied  to  ward  off  the  encroachments  of 
insects  in  flower  and  other  gardens. 
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Attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  mildew 
[>ii  vines.  Very,  little  of  this  dew  had  been  no- 
ticed this  year. 

The  Secretary,  stated  that  mildew  on  grapes 
irose  from  an  inherent  defect  in  soil.  Also,  that 
n  volcanic  countries,  grapes  are  never  subject 
io  mildew.  In  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Spain 
md  all  volcanic  countries,  the  grape  flourishes 
;minently  because  the  soil  is  highly  impreg- 
jated  with  sulphur,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
emedy  for  mildew.  The  experiment  had  been 
uccessfully  tried.  It  was  also  stated  that  there 
vere  some  foreign  grapes  in  this  city  which  are 
lonsiderably  mildewed. 

He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  grapes  of 
Spain  were  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and  a 
ailure  of  a  crop  was  almost  an  impossibility, 
rhe  reason  given  for  growing  grapes  upon  the 
;round,  was  tbat  moisture  was  needed  where  the 
.tmosphere  was  dry. 


FREAK  OF  THE  FUNGI. 

The  fungus  is  a  kindly  frieud,  says  the  London 
Ithenseum,  and  a  fearful  foe.  We  like  him  as  a 
mshroom.  We  dread  him  as  the  dry  rot.  He 
lay  be  preying  on  your  roses,  or  eating  through 
ae  corks  of  your  claret.  A  fungus  has  eaten 
p  the  vine  in  Madeira;  the  potato  in  Ireland. 
L  fungus  may  creep  through  your  castle  and 
iave  it  dust.  A  fungus  may  banquet  on  your 
eets,  and  bury  the  payment  of  its  feats  in  lime, 
'ungi  are  most  at  home  upon  holes  of  old  trees, 
)gs  of  wood,  naked  walls,  pestilential  wastes, 
Id  damp  carpets,  and  other  such  things  as  men 
ist  out  from  their  own  homes.  They  dwell  also 
l  damp  wine  cellars,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
le  wine  merchant,  when  they  hang  about  the 
alls  in  black,  powdery  tufts,  and  much  to  his 
issatisfaction  when  a  particular  species,  whose 
tact  character  is  unknown,  first  attacks  the 
>rks  of  his  wine  bottles,  destroying  thfeir  tex- 
ire,  and  at  length  impregnates  the  wine  with 
ich  an  unpleasant  taste  and  odor  as  to  render  it 
□saleable  ;  more  still  to  his  dissatisfaction  when 
lother  equally  obscure  species,  after  preying 
pon  the  corks,  sends  down  branched  threads 
ito  the  precious  liquid,  and  at  length  reduces  it 

a  mere  caput  mortuum. 


THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 

a  !  the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock, 

"Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest; 

3  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold, 

And  the  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest. 

was  a  monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  though  nations  altered  ; 

id  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young, 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered  ! 

'ick,  tick,'  it  said — '  quick,  quick,  to  bed — 

For  ten  I've  given  warning  ; 

?,  up,  and  go,  or  else,  you  know, 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning  !" 


A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 

As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling, 
And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  wintry  hours  beguiling  ; 
But  a  cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock, 

As  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly, 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o'er  the  misty  way, 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly ; 
4  Tick,  tick,'  it  said — '  quick,  out  of  bed, 

For  five  I've  given  warning; 
You'll  never  have  health,  you'll  never  get  wealth, 

Unless  you're  up  in  the  morning  1" 

Still  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round, 

With  a  tone  that  ceases  never ; 
While  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever  ! 
Its  heart  beats  on,  though  hearts  are  gone 

That  warmer  beat  and  younger ; 
Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer  ! 
1  Tick,  tick,'  it  said,  '  to  the  church-yard  bed,— 

The  grave  hath  given  warning — 
Up,  up,  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies, 

And  prepare  for  a  heavenly  morning  !" 

C.  Swain. 


I  thought  'twas  Thine  to  give  me,  and  I  craved 
One  blessing  more  than  all  on  earth  beside  ; 

I  asked  it  often,  and  I  asked  it  long : 
It  was  not  sin,  and  yet  it  was  denied. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  still  repeated  prayer  ? 

Prayed  I  amiss,  as  if  the  due  were  mine  ; 
Nor,  simply  resting  on  thy  love,  exclaimed 

"Fulfil  Thy  promise,  Lord,  for  I  am  Thine  ?" 

Ah  !  foolish  !  He  who  from  the  ocean  depth, 

Through  roaring  waters,  heard  the  prophet's  prayer, 

Who  marks  the  first  faint  breathings  of  desire, 
Can  never  deafen  His  paternal  ear. 

He  heard  me  ;  yes  !  He  listened  and  He  heard, 
And  held  the  blessing  in  His  own  right  hand  ; 

Whatever  barred  me  from  the  good  I  sought 
Had  sunk  to  nothing  at  His  sole  command. 

He  heard,  and  might  have  granted  ;  but  He  marked 

The  secret  reservation  of  the  soul, 
The  wish  that  almost  to  itself  unknown 

Forbade  the  prayer  that  on  the  accent  stole. 

He  marked  the  feeling  that  Himself  inspired  ; 

He  knew  the  heart  He  moulded,  and  He  knew 
That  while  my  lips  the  warm  petition  breathed, 

I  did  not  wish  it,  if  He  wished  not  too. 

'Twas  so,  most  Merciful !  I  did  not  say, 

I  loved  Thy  will  more  than  the  thing  I  sought ; 

I  asked  an  earthly  good,  but  Thou  perceiv'dst, 
Something  was  dearer,  though  I  said  it  not. 

Thou  knew'st  I  would  not  have  it,  might  it  mar 
The  better  bliss  to  which  my  hopes  aspire  ; 

And  mercy  yielding  what  Thy  wisdom  knew, 
Denied  the  prayer,  to  grant  me  the  desire. 


CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring — 
No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day  ; 
The  saddest  bird  a  season  finds  to  sing, 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay  : 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  Godtempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

R.  Southwell. 
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MY  LITTLE  TENANTS. 

Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  call  them  squatters 
upon  my  property,  for  they  neither  pay  me  any 
rent  for  the  abode  they  occupy,  nor  have  they 
tendered  any,  though  they  have  resided  upon  it 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  first  information  I 
received  of  their  intention  to  settle  was  conveyed 
by  the  presence  of  waste  building  materials,  of 
no  great  value  certainly,  for  they  consisted  only 
of  mud  and  straw.  It  will  be  perceived  from 
this,  that  the  intruders  were  very  humble  in 
their  notions,  and  intended  only  to  employ  the 
same  materials  as  the  Ancient  Britons  once  used 
to  construct  their  habitations  with. 

On  seeing  these  intimations  of  the  presence  of 
strangers  on  my  property,  I  began  to  look  about 
forthe  builders,  and,  having  cunningly  ensconced 
myself  in  a  sung  corner,  I  soon  discovered  them. 
They  were  a  newly-wedded  pair,  remarkable  for 
personal  beauty,  and  an  example  to  married 
couples  generally  ;  for  they  worked  together,  and 
were  evidently  of  one  mind  in  all  they  did.  So 
prepossessing  was  the  appearance  of  these  young 
people  that,  in  spite  of  their  audacious  intrusion, 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  disturb  them  by  a 
notice  to  quit,  but  contented  myself  by  keeping 
a  strict  watch  on  all  their  motions,  that  I  might 
check  a  too  intrusive  disposition,  should  it  dis- 
play itself. 

But  soon  every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  in 
sympathy  for  the  young  architects,  who  were 
evidently  inexperienced,  and  very  unfortunate 
in  the  quality  of  their  materials.  The  straw 
was  all  right  enough  •  but  alas  !  for  the  earth 
which  should  have  formed  the  walls  in  combina- 
tion therewith.  The  season  was  particularly 
dry,  and  the  earthen  walls,  instead  of  adhering, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  crumbled  and  fell 
once  and  again,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
little  builders,  who  were  anxiously  endeavor- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  an  anticipated 
family. 

I  suppose  by  this  time,  my  readers  will  have 
guessed  that  I  do  not  tell  of  unfeathered  bipeds, 
but  of  a  couple  of  newly-wedded  swallows  com- 
mencing housekeeping  for  the  first  time.  The 
place  they  had  chosen  as  the  scene  of  their  matri- 
monial cares  and  pleasures  was  an  out-house,  for- 
merly used  as  a  stable,  with  a  door,  of  which  the 
upper  half  was  generally  open.  This  out-build- 
ing is  now  my  coal-house,  and,  being  rather 
spacious,  serves  also  as  a  receptacle  for  my  gar- 
dening tools  and  various  odds  and  ends.  On  a 
shelf  which  runs  along  the  side  are  deposited  my 
empty  flower  pots  and  sundry  invalided  dishes, 
such  as  a  housekeeper  in  town  would  cast  aside 
as  useless ;  for  they  would  not  be  fit  to  place  on  a 
table,  even  were  the  leaks  stopped  with  white 
paint,  as  is  sometimes  the  custom  with  us  thrifty 
country  folk.  Well,  two  years  ago,  amongst 
other  matters,  a  cracked  willow-pattern  pie-dish 
was  resting  from  its  culinary  services,  and  await- 


ing some  more  humble  sphere  of  usefulness,  on 
the  shelf  in  the  old  stable.  As  I  said  before, 
my  young  builders  were  unlucky  as  regarded 
materials.  In  vain  did  they  bring  earth ;  in 
vain  did  they  work  and  knead  it  with  their 
dainty  little  beak-trowels.  Their  tiny  mouths 
did  not  furnish  sufficient  moisture  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  the  hot  sun  had  caused.  The 
walls  would  not  stick,  and  I  was  filled  with  pity 
when  I  saw  them  suspend  their  labors  and  watch 
the  crumbling  ruin  fall  for  the  second  time  to 
the  ground.  They  had  found  me  out  before  this 
happened,  and  used  to  twist  their  pretty  necksand 
peer  curiously  out  of  their  bright  eyes,  to  see  if  I 
were  manifesting  hostile  intentions.  But  they 
soon  became  convinced  of  my  pacific  disposition, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  never  ceased 
their  labors  on  my  account  after  the  first  three 
days. 

When,  a  third  time,  their  attempts  to  form  a 
habitation  proved  abortive,  I  thought  I  should 
lose  my  new  tenants,  and  that  they  would  betake 
themselves  tosome  locality  where  the  clay  was  of 
a  more  suitable  temper  for  their  purpose.  To  my 
delight,  however,  I  found  they  were  too  well  satis- 
fied with  their  landlady's  treatment  to  leave  her 
unceremoniously.  They  accordingly  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  building  on  the  rafters,  and  took  pos- 
session of  my  cracked  pie-dish  as  a  more  suitable 
and  convenient  place. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  they  were  satisfied 
to  make  no  display  of  their  architectural  powers. 
Following  the  promptings  of  instinct,  they 
brought  pellets  of  earth,  with  which  they  duly 
plastered  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish — as 
a  cook  prepares  hers  for  the  reception  of  birds 
by  lining  it  with  dough.  Then  a  beautifuily- 
woven  circlet  of  hay  was  placed  upon  the  earth 
foundation,  a  lining  of  feathers  added,  and  the 
habitation  was  ready  for  its  tenants.  Have  any 
of  my  readers  ever  seen  such  little  architects  at 
work  ?  I  dare  say  there  are  but  few  who  have 
never  handled  a  bird's  nest,  and  wondered  at 
the  amazing  skill  and  beauty  displayed  in  the 
work  of  these  heaven-taught  builders.  But  in 
the  great  towns  and  cities,  people  have  neither 
leisure  nor  opportunity  to  mark  the  way  in  which 
the  wondrous  structures  are  put  together.  I 
wished  that  every  lover  of  nature,  and  of  nature's 
God,  could  have  seen  my  little  tenants  choosing 
their  place  of  abode,  then  coming  with  their  tiny 
bills  full,  the  one  of  clay  the  other  of  straw.  How 
rapid  was  the  motion  of  the  beak  as  it  worked  the 
clay,  reminding  one  of  the  apothecary  tempering 
the  material  for  pills  on  a  marble  slab.  My  swal- 
lows deposited  their  clay  in  roundish  lumps  about 
the  size  of  a  pill,  then  stuck  a  straw  or  two  upon 
that,  and  again  brought  more  pellets  to  make  it 
adhere. 

All  the  while  the  pie-dish  nest  was  in  prepar- 
ation, the  young  couple  roosted  side  by  side  upon 
the  shelf;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  the 
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lady  took  possession,  and  during  the  process  of 
incubation  her  lord  reposed  upon  a  long  nail, 
which  was  in  the  wall  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stable.  I  used  to  peep  into  the  dish  every  morn- 
ing, and  I  saw  five  eggs  deposited  there  one 
after  another — such  dainty  little  eggs,  of  a 
warmish  creamy  color,  with  light  brown  spots ; 
so  fragile-looking,  too,  that  they  seemed  too  deli- 
cate to  be  touched.  But  no  profaning  finger  of 
marauding  boy  was  ever  allowed  to  poke  itself 
into  my  pie,  though  doubtless  many  would  have 
liked  to  have  one  there. 

While  the  lady  was  diligently  engaged  in  hatch- 
ing her  little  family,  the  gentleman  was  apt  to 
take  advantage  of  her  pre-occupation,  and  to  stay 
out  rather  late  at  nights,  reminding  one  of  the 
human  husband  under  similar  circumstances. 
Even  as  the  unfeathered  male  biped  is  apt  to 
stay  an  hour  or  two  later  at  his  club  when  the 
house  mother  is  away,  so  did  my  master  swallow 
stay  twittering  on  the  roofs,  and  gossipping  with 
his  neighbors,  until  I  was  compelled  to  threaten 
that  I  would  lock  him  out.  I  remonstrated  with 
him  by  dint  of  rattling  the  stable  door,  and  I 
thus  managed  to  inform  him  that,  being  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  early  myself,  I  expected 
all  dwellers  under  by  roof  to  be  in  by  half-past 
nine  P.  M.  at  the  latest. 

After  clattering  the  door,  I  used  to  retire  into 
the  house  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  on  my  return 
was  pretty  sure  to  find  that  my  obedient  gentle- 
man had  taken  up  his  station  on  the  nail,  when 
I  shut  the  pair  in  for  the  night.  To  his  credit 
be  it  spoken,  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  do 
more  than  remonstrate  with  my  tenant,  though  I 
must  own,  until  I  saw  for  myself,  I  thought  that 
swallows  went  to  bed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  half 
after  nine. 

In  about  twenty  days,  five  little  gaping  mouths 
might  have  been  seen  over  the  rim  of  the  dish. 
The  father  and  mother  had  a  busy  time  of  it  then. 
It  required  all  their  industry  and  diligence  to 
keep  up  such  a  continuous  supply  of  food  as  would 
satisfy  the  little  clamorers  in  the  pie-dish.  My 
motherly  sympathies  were  stirred  at  the  sight  of 
the  hard-working  pair,  and  I  thought  I  would 
help  them.  So  I  began  fly-catching,  and  went 
with  the  poor  fluttering  insects  to  tender  them 
to  the  baby  swallows  in  the  pie  dish.  But  no, 
thank  you.  My  bribes  and  blandishments  were 
of  no  avail.  However  widely  the  little  beaks 
might  be  distended,  they  were  always  instantly 
and  firmly  closed  against  every  dainty  that  I 
could  offer.  They  would  be  fed  only  by  their 
natural  caterers. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  these  five  pairs  of 
little  legs  were  twisted  and  interlaced  like  a  very 
piece  of  network  ;  and  the  beautiful  little  heads 
were  placed  one  over  another  when  they  slept, 
till  we  saw  but  a  mass  of  young  life  rather  than 
so  many  distinct  creatures.  As  they  grew,  the 
dish  became  literally  filled  to  overflowing — want- 


ing only  an  upper  crust,  as  I  used  to  say,  to 
complete  the  pie. 

One  afternoon,  having  a  young  friend  with  me 
who  had,  like  myself,  taken  great  interest  in 
my  tenants,  I  lifted  down  the  dish,  to  take  a 
better  view  of  its  contents.  I  had  often  done 
so  before,  without  giving  offence ;  but  on  this 
occasion  I  ventured  further.  I  introduced  my 
hand  amongst  the  network  of  legs,  and  disen- 
tangled them,  when,  to  my  dismay,  out  scram- 
bled the  whole  party,  and  fluttered  off  in  various 
directions.  What  a  clatter  there  was ;  doubled 
in  an  interest  by  the  voices  of  the  old  birds,  who 
indignantly  remonstrated  against  this  breach  of 
contract. 

My  friend  and  I  set  to  work,  and,  with  due 
penitence  and  apologies,  though  not  without 
much  chasing  and  fluttering,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing four  of  the  youngsters  to  their  disconso- 
late parents.  The  fifth  rather  came  to  grief,  and 
had  his  temper  and  feathers  a  good  deal  ruffled 
while  scrambling  in  and  out  amongt  the  firewood 
in  the  corner  of  the  stable.  I  should  say  that, 
though  the  most  friendly  relations  and  perfectly 
neighborly  feelings  existed  between  my  tenants 
and  myself,  they  never  would  feed  their  young  in 
my  presence.  They  would  come  with  their  bills 
full  of  insects,  and  wheel  round  and  round,  in 
and  out ;  but  I  was  always  compelled  to  retire 
ere  they  would  administer  the  rations  to  the  im- 
patient brood.  It  appears  that,  if  /  were  not  suf- 
ficiently well  informed  to  abstain  from  intruding 
upon  them  at  meal  times,  they  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  permit  such  a  breach  of  good  man- 
ners. But  when  able  to  stand  on  the  roof,  I  have 
often  seen  the  young  ones  feed,  always  equitably 
in  turn. 

Soon  after  our  unfortunate  escapade  with  the 
youngsters,  the  parent  couple  began  to  teach 
their  young  to  fly.  Then  we  had  a  clamour  in- 
deed !  Such  twittering,  such  examples  or  aerial 
swallow  gracefulness  for  ambitious  juveniles  to 
follow,  until  at  last  the  whole  party  flew  out  in 
search  of  food  together.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
friend  of  mine — a  great  lover  of  natural  history 
— that  after  the  young  ones  are  able  to  fly,  the 
parent  birds  continue  to  feed  them  thus.  The 
old  one,  with  laden  bill,  meets  its  offspring  in  the 
air,  and,  without  checking  the  flight  of  either, 
the  food  is  rapidly  transferred  to  the  beak  of  the 
young  swallow ;  but  I  never,  until  to-day,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  this  pretty  and  graceful 
feat  performed. 

Alter  my  little  feathered  friends  were  able  to 
fly,  they  did  not  return  to  the  dish,  but  for  a 
short  time  used  to  roost,  with  their  heads  nest- 
ling lovingly  one  over  another,  on  the  prongs  of 
a  rake  which  lay  upon  the  rafters  in  the  old 
stable.  But  soon  1  lost  sight  of  them  ;  for  the 
old  birds  drove  them  out  of  the  stable  one  even- 
ing, with  a  prodigious  noise,  and  I  never  saw  the 
brood  there  again.    The  cause  of  this  ejectment 
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was  manifested  on  the  following  day.  My  ten- 
ants, resolved  to  be  house  proprietors,  had  com- 
menced building  again,  and  their  labors  were 
crowned  with  success  this  time.  I  regret  to 
state  that  they  were  not  very  honest ;  for  ma- 
terials, in  the  shape  of  a  heap  of  bricklayer's 
mortar,  lay  conveniently  near,  and  these  they  ap- 
propriated to  their  own  purposes  without  com- 
punction. 

I  had  all  the  old  scene  over  again  ;  but  the 
second  brood  consisted  only  of  three,  instead  of 
five.  In  the  early  part  of  autumn,  when  the 
days  began  to  shorten,  my  swallows  intimated 
their  wish  to  commence  their  labors  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  made  such  a  clatter  that  I  was  fain 
to  slip  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  come  down 
every  morning  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  to  open 
the  half-door  and  allow  their  egress.  The  watch- 
ing of  these  little  creatures  beguiled  many  a  weary 
hour,  and  when  they  migrated  to  other  lands 
for  the  winter,  I  was  sorry  to  lose  my  tenants, 
never  supposing  that  I  should  see  them  again. 
But  1  was  mistaken  ;  for  they  are  here  now. 
They  came  back  at  the  usual  season,  and  this 
year  have  reversed  operations ;  first  rearing  three 
young  ones  in  a  new  nest ;  while  at  the  very 
time  that  I  write  (July  24th;  I860),  there  are 
again  five  eggs  towards  a  new  "  family  pie"  in 
the  old  cracked  willow  pattern  dish,  to  which,  or 
any  other  locality  they  may  choose  on  my  pre- 
mises, I  make  them  heartily  welcome. 

We  cannot  observe  animate  or  inanimate  na- 
ture in  any  shape,  without  feeling  new  reverence 
for  Him  who  taught  the  swallow  where  to  find 
"■a  house  for  herself/'  But  the  doings  of  my 
bonny  pets  seemed  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  per- 
severance also,  and  to  advise  me,  when  circum- 
stances sometimes  prove  adverse,  that,  as  they 
contented  themselves  with  the  cracked  pie-dish 
instead  of  a  handsome  specimen  of  swallow 
architecture,  I,  too,  must  endeavor  to  be  satisfied 
with,  and  make  the  best  of,  those  blessings 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  has  placed  within 
my  reach. — Leisure  Hour. 

For  the  Children. 
A  LITTLE  GERMAN  STORY. 

A  countryman  one  day  returning  from  the 
eity,  took  home  with  him  five  of  the  finest 
peaches  one  could  possibly  desire  to  see ;  and  as 
his  children  had  never  beheld  the  fruit  before, 
they  rejoiced  over  them  exceedingly,  calling  them 
the  fine  apples  with  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  soft, 
plump-like  skins.  The  father  divided  them  amoDg 
his  four  children,  and  retained  one  for  their 
mother.  In  the  evening,  ere  the  children  retired 
to  their  chamber,  the  father  questioned  them  by 
asking — 

{i  How  did  you  like  the  soft  rosy  apples  ?" 
"  Very  much,  indeed,  dear  father/'  said  the 
eldest  boy ;  "  it  is  a  beautiful  fruit — so  acid, 


and  yet  so  nice  and  soft  to  the  taste;  I  have 
carefully  preserved  the  stone,  that  I  may  culti- 
vate a  tree." 

"Bright  and  bravely  done,"  said  the  father, 
"  that  speaks  well  for  regarding  the  future 
with  care,  and  is  becoming  in  a  young  husband- 
man." 

M  I  have  eaten  mine  and  thrown  the  stone 
away,"  said  the  youngest,'  "  besides  which, 
mother  gave  me  half  of  her's.  0  !  it  tasted  so 
sweet,  and  so  melting  in  my  mouth." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  the  father,  "  thou  hast 
not  been  prudent.  However,  it  was  very  natural 
and  childlike,  and  displays  wisdom  enough  for 
your  years." 

I  have  picked  up  the  stone,"  said  the  second 
one,  "  which  my  little  brother  threw  away, 
cracked,  and  eat  the  kernel — it  was  as  sweet  as 
a  nut  to  the  taste — but  my  peach  I  have  sold  for 
so  much  money,  that  when  I  go  to  the  city,  I 
can  buy  twelve  of  them." 

The  parent  shook  his  head  reprovingly,  say- 
ing, "  Beware,  my  boy,  of  avarice.  Prudence 
is  all  very  well,  but  such  conduct  as  yours  is  un- 
childlike  and  unnatural.  Heaven  guard  thee,  my 
child,  from  the  fate  of  a  miser.  And  vou, 
Edmund  ?"  asked  the  father,  turning  to  his 
third  son,  who  frankly  and  openly  replied. 

"  I  have  given  my  peach  to  the  son  of  our 
neighbor — the  sick  George,  who  has  had  the 
fever.  He  would  not  take  it,  so  I  left  it  on  his 
bed,  and  I  have  just  come  away." 

"  Now,"  said  the  father,  "  who  has  done  the 
best  with  his  peach  ?" 

"  Brother  Edmund  !"  the  three  exclaimed 
aloud  :  "  Brother  Edmund  !"  Edmund  was  still 
and  silent,  and  the  mother  kissed  him  with  tears 
of  joy  in  her  eyes. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  destined  ere  long 
to  occupy  an  important  position  as  regards 
agriculture.  It  has  been  customary  to  assert 
that  this  tree  or  that  vegetable  could  not  grow, 
owing  to  the  climate  or  soil,  but  we  venture  to 
say  there  is  no  more  salubrious  climate  or 
better  soil  for  the  raising  of  many  products, 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  uplands  are  finely  adapted  for  grazing  and 
the  production  of  wheat,  while  the  lowlands 
produce  luxuriant  crops  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
cocoa,  arrow-root,  mulberries,  yams,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  In  the  year  1853,  the  latest  of  which 
we  have  any  returns,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
after  raising  enough  for  their  own  consumption, 
exported  634,955  lbs.  of  sugar,  50,506  lbs.  of 
coffee,  15,464  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  8979 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,462  lbs.  of  tallow, 
10,824  lbs.  of  wool,  and  3724  hogs,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  other  products.  A  recent 
writer  at  the  Islands,  in  referring  to  the  rapid 
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development  of  their  agricultural  resources,  re- 
marks :  "  Well  do  we  remember  when  an  ear  of 
Indian  corn  was  a  great  rarity ;  but  last  week, 
on  the  road  to  Ewa,  we  saw  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  as  fine-looking  Indian  corn  as  ever 
grew  in  Massachusetts  or  Illinois.  Who  does 
not  remember  when  it  was  said  roses  and  flowers 
could  not  be  raised  in  Honolulu  ?  and  now  the 
most  beautiful  bouquets  are  gathered  at  all 
seasons.  Strawberries  and  peaches  even  are  be- 
coming common  upon  the  Islands.  Only  a  few 
years  since  it  was  thought  quite  impossible  to 
produce  good  butter,  but  now  an  article  finds  its 
way  to  our  markets,  vieing  in  quality  with 
butter  from  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and  we  hope  that 
something  in  the  way  of  cheese  will  soon  be 
produced  out-doing  Cheshire.  Why  not?  Our 
beef  and  mutton  call  forth  even  an  Englishman's 
commendation. 


ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  died  at  Florence  on  the 
29th  of  June,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age.  Beginning 
to  write  at  an  early  age,  in  1826  there  appeared 
from  her  pen  a  volume  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Mind, 
with  other  Poems."  Jn  1833  she  again  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Prometheus 
Bound,  and  other  Poems."  In  1838  appeared  "  The 
Seraphim,  and  other  Poems."  About  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  this  volume  Mrs.  Browning's  health 
became  impaired  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
and  her  condition  was  rendered  even  more  critical 
by  the  subsequent  death  of  a  much-loved  brother. 
For  many  years  her  life  was  that  of  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. In  the  retirement  of  her  sick-chamber  she 
sought  refreshment  in  the  gravest  studies,  and  from 
her  pen  there  appeared  in  the  London  Athenasum  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Greek  Christian  Poets.  In 
1844  the  first  collected  edition  of  her  works  was 
published,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  her  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Browning,  whose  wife  she  became  in 
the  autumn  of  1846.  Since  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning  have  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Flor- 
ence. "  Aurora  Leigh,"  her  most  important  work, 
was  published  in  1856. 

A  brilliant  comet  was  discovered  in  England  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  its  situation  being  due  north.  The 
nucleus  is  of  great  dimensions,  and  the  tail  is  fully 
equal  in  extent  to  the  famous  comet  of  1858. 

The  great  fire  in  London  continued  to  burn  furious- 
ly in  the  vaults  containing  oil  and  tallow,  and  as 
water  only  aggravated  the  flames,  the  burning  ma- 
terial had  to  be  left  to  exhaust  itself.  The  Sun  and 
Phoenix  Insurance  Companies  suffer  to  the  extent  of 
£225,000— over  $1,000,000— each. 

Dr.  Rodet,  of  Lyons,  France,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  devoted  his  attention  to  researches  for  an  anti- 
dote to  various  animalpoisons,  as  in  glanders,  syphil- 
itic virus,  &c,  employs  topically,  a  liquid  containing 
perchloride  of  iron  as  a  basis,  which  he  has  found 
very  efficacious,  as  it  destroys  the  virus  after  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  recognized  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy. 

DOMESTIC. 

Virginia. — The  New  Government  of  Virginia  is  now 
in  full  operation,  all  the  necessary  officials  having 


been  selected  and  are  now  entered  upon  duty.  The 
authority  of  the  new  Government  is  daily  extending 
and  being  recognised — and  in  less  than  a  month  from 
this  date  it  will  remove  its  capital  from  Wheeling  to 
Richmond ! 

Naval  Expedition  in  China. — An  American  naval 
expedition  sailed  on  the  27th  March  last,  to  ascend 
and  explore  the  river  Yang  tse.  The  English  have 
several  times  ascended  the  river  to  a  distance  of  some 
hundreds  of  miles  above  the  capital. 

A  Very  Important  Improvement. — The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  is  pushing  rapidly  forward 
the  great  work  of  constructing  a  new  freight  depot 
on  the  Delaware.  The  massive  piers  for  their  new 
bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill,  now  rear  their  stony 
heads,  far  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  ere 
long  the  superstructure  will  be  put  in  place.  Be- 
tween Washington  and  Christian  streets,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Swanson  street,  a  large  tract  of  land 
has  been  purchased,  and  it  is  now  being  cleared  of 
buildings,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  new  struc- 
tures for  the  use  of  the  Company.  It  is  expected  to 
have  erected,  within  the  coming  six  months,  a  fire 
proof  elevator,  with  the  capacity  of  storing  475,000 
bushels  of  grain.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  al- 
ready carrying  grain  in  bulk;  but  a  Delaware  terminus, 
with  an  elevator,  and  direct  steam  communication 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  needed  to  complete 
the  facilities  for  cheap  and  quick  transportation. 

Selected  from  the  Scientific  American. 

Cotton  in  India. — Accounts  from  India  state  that 
England  is  building  railroads  into  the  interior,  so 
that  the  cotton  crop,  very  soon,  can  be  moved  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced  to  the  sea  shore  ;  and  the 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  from  the  Red 
sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  shortening  the  distance 
6,000  miles,  will  be  finished  in  twelve  months.  It 
is  said  that  if  the  American  troubles  continue 
five  years,  India  will  export  4,000,000  bales,  rather 
a  large  figure,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  great 
efforts  will  be  made  in  that  country  to  supply 
English  manufacturers  independent  of  the  United 
States. 

California  Academy  op  Sciences — Coal. — We 
learn  from  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  (Cal.)  that 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  institution 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the  15th  of  May,  at 
which  Professor  Blake  gave  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  coal  regions  of  Monte  Diabola,  accom- 
panied with  specimens  of  the  coal.  The  veins 
are  rather  thin,  but  the  coal  is  good  bituminous. 
The  fossils  of  the  region  belong  to  the  tertiary  for- 
mations. 

Professor  Whitney  is  of  opinion  that  the  coal  was 
formed  from  accumulations  carried  by  eddies,  and 
deposited  in  still  water. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  coal  has  been 
taken  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wood  and  the  foreign  coal.  A  plen- 
tiful supply  of  coal  in  California  would  tend  great- 
ly to  facilitate  quartz-mining,  by  enabling  the 
machinery  to  be  operated  by  cheap  steam  power. 
Coal,  will  also  make  California  a  great  manufactur- 
ing State. 

Instantaneous  Photography. — Amongst  the  most 
notable  photographs  figuring  in  the  present  French 
Exhibition  are  some  remarkable  instantaneous  pic- 
tures by  Messers.  Ferrier  (father  and  sons)  and  Soulier. 
They  are  described  by  Le  Monileur  de  la  Photographie, 
as  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind  ever  produced  ; 
and  from  their  subjects  necessarily  involve  the  condi- 
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tions  of  complete  instantaneity  to  obtain  any  degree 
of  success. 

They  consist  chiefly  of  views  of  one  of  the  most 
crowded  Parisian  thoroughfares,  the  Boulevard  de 
Sebastopol.  Not  one  of  a  thousand  figures  of  all 
kinds,  foot  passengers  and  vehicles  passing  in  all 
directions,  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  movement  or 
imperfect  definition.  Figures  standing  in  the  sha- 
dows of  porticoes  are  all  perfectly  rendered,  although 
the  exposure  was  but  the  imperceptible  fraction  of  a 
second.  . 

Steamboat  for  African  Travel. — Messrs.  Todd  & 
McGregor,  of  Glasgow,  have  lately  launched  a  screw 
steam  yacht  of  110  tons  burthen,  built  for  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  African  traveller,  intended  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Shire  and  the  great  Lake  Nyassa, 
above  the  Falls.  She  is  called  the  Lady  Nyassa;  is 
to  have  a  pair  of  direct-acting  high  pressure  engines  ; 
and  when  ready  for  sea  will  only  draw  feet  of 
water.  This  steamboat  is  to  be  taken  to  the  river 
Zambesi  in  pieces  ;  therefore  she  has  been  built  to 
be  put  together  with  screw  bolts  instead  of  rivets. 
She  will  be  first  tried  on  the  river  Clyde  before  being 
taken  to  pieces  for  shipment.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  this  great  lake  in  Africa  was  discovered  by 
white  men  ;  ncfw  it  is  about  to  become  a  scene  for 
mercantile  operations  and  steamboat  enterprise.  Such 
are  some  of  the  rapid  changes  which  modern  science 
and  art  effect. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  There 
is  little  inquiry  for  export,  and  holders  generally  ar.e 
free  sellers,  mostly  to  the  trade,  at  $4  a  4  25  for 
North  Western  and  superfine  and  extra  $4  50  to  4  75 
for  Western  Pennsylvania  ;  small  sales  $4  75  a  5  50 
for  extras,  and  extra  family,  and  $6  a  6  50  for  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  offered  at  $3  25  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce;  and  quoted  at  $2  62  per  barrel 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering,  and 
the  market  is  firm.  A  few  small  lots  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Western  Red  sold  at  $1  13  a  1  15.  Old  Western 
and  Pennsylvania  red  is  rather  scarce,  and  held  at 
$112  a  1  13,  mostly  in  store.  White  ranges  from 
$1  15  to  I  20.  Rye  is  dull  at  55  a  57  cents  for 
Pennsylvania.  Corn — Sales  of  prime  Pennsylvania 
at  52  a  53c.  in  store.  Mixed  is  quoted  at  49  a  50 
cents.  Oats  are  dull — holders  ask  30  cents  for  prime 
Pennsylvania  afloat.    No  Southern  offering. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE. — This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE,  • 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


TDRIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  This  favorite 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House. 
Terms  moderate.  Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  Proprietress. 


I have  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Blck,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs,  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings.  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Gloves 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at       ^  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  5th  mo.  6th— 6t  702  Arch  St. 

IjERSONS  desiring  to  visit  Atlantic  City,  can  find 
pleasant  accomodations  at  Cedar  Cottage,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the  railroad  and  beach. 
Terms,  $8.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 

7th  mo.  6th. 

T  ]  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
(J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,*above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— G  m. 

NOTICE.— Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 


I^RIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
£    Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 

Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.    Hats  made  1o 

order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada.' 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 

G'\  EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
I  location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 

OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drury,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
References.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  et. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  307.) 

\2th  month  2Sd,  1804.— First-day  I  wa3  at 
our  meeting,  in  which  I  had  an  open  time,  much 
to  my  own  satisfaction  :  and  I  hope  to  that  of 
others.  Indeed,  Truth  rose  into  dominion,  and 
the  opposite  power  sunk  into  insignificance. 
Such  instances  have  been  rare  with  me.  In 
leaving  the  meeting  a  sense  of  acceptance  was 
given  me ;  measurably  receiving  the  sentence  of 
well  done  in  my  own  particular,  with  a  secret 
hope,  that  if  I  continued  thus  to  steer  my  course, 
carefully  eyeing  my  guide;  and  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity  dealing  out  to  the  people,  as 
immediately  given;  pursuing  the  thread  of  my 
testimony  in  the  power,  depending  wholly  upon 
the  Lord,  he  would  be  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue 
and  utterance.  Thus  Satan  for  a  while  became 
bruised  under  foot. 

1th  of  4th  month,  1805. — T  have  this  day  ex- 
perienced deep  baptism  of  soul.  I  thought  it 
would  take  my  natural  life,  or  at  least  hasten 
my  dissolution.  Oh  !  merciful  Lord,  my  times, 
are  in  thy  hand ;  thou  knowest  what  I  can  bear ; 
lighten  my  load,  I  pray  |hee,  or  add  to  my 
strength,  for  I  am  tried  to  the  very  life ; 
crucified  with  Christ.  Nevertheless  I  live,  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.  Oh  !  grant  me 
patience  to  bear  these  suffering  seasons;  surely 
thou  carest  that  I  serve  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1805,  or  the  beginning  of 
1806,  I  had  a  sickness,  in  which  I  was  confined 


for  some  time ;  and  one  night  as  I  lay  in  bed 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  being  in  a 
solid,  weighty  frame  of  spirit,  breathing  towards 
the  fountain  of  all  good,  I  beheld  with  my  spirit- 
ual eye,  as  clear  as  ever  my  outward  eye  beheld 
any  object,  that  the  Ancient  of  Days  descended  ; 
his  dread- majesty  enveloped  as  in  a  cloud;  that 
I  beheld  no  part  of  the  glorious  Being,  but  a 
part  of  the  face,  which  I  neither  can,  nor  dare 
describe.  It  was  sufficient  for  me.  His  counte- 
nance was  mild,  allowing  me  to  petition  him. 
He  descended  so  low,  (for  I  could  not  rise,) 
that  the  appearance  was  not  far  above  me. 
Being  thus  emboldened  through  unmerited  con- 
descension, I  then  begged  for  a  place  in  his 
glorious  kingdom,  when  unclothed  of  my  mortal 
robes.  I  write  in  awful  fear.  I  thought  it  was 
granted,  and  that  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  if  I 
had  any  thing  further.  I  then  craved  for  my 
only  daughter  the  same  favor.  I  thought  that, 
too,  was  granted. 

I  then  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  heart,  and  men- 
tally poured  forth  my  soul,  saying:  Oh  !  Lord, 
the  wickedness  of  man  is  great ;  my  mind  being 
expanded,  and  bending  in  good-will  towards  all : 
and  the  answer  I  received  was  :  "  My  mercy  is 
greater;"  and  the  vision  closed.  But  oh  !  the 
contented  calm  it  left. 

It  is  now  near  fifteen  months  since  this  dis- 
play of  God's  mercy  occurred;  and  till  this 
time  I  have  not  dared  to  record  it,  lest  any 
should  think  of  me  above  what  I  am ;  or  that 
from  such  a  discovery  of  unlimited  mercy,  any 
sinners  should  presume  to  go  on  in  their  wicked- 
ness, in  hopes  that  God  would  show  them  mercy 
at  last.  But,  at  this  time,  it  has  been  opened; 
at  such  a  space  from  the  time  of  beholding  it, 
and  after  my  passing  many  deep  plungings,  and 
finding  all  creaturely  animation,  and  rejoicing 
in  spirit  for  such  a  marvellous  and  benign  pros- 
pect, has  returned  to  the  ocean  whence  it 
sprung,  that  I  am  stript  of  all  glorying,  save  in 
the  cross;  having  no  desire  but  that  these  lines 
may  preach  when  I  am  no  more,  and  encourage 
some  poor  sinner  to  lift  up  his  head  in  hope  at 
what  1  have  penned. 

1806. — I  am  now  grown  old,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  my  declining  years  are  not  to  be 
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exempt  from  trials:  they  truly  increase.  My 
only  daughter  is  afflicted  with  a  cancer  in  her 
breast.  The  pain  and  dreadfulness  of  the  com- 
plaint are  such,  that  we  languish  without  hope 
of  recovery.  Afflictive  is  this  dispensation  in- 
deed ;  no  solace  but  from  a  comfortable  hope, 
that  her  troubles  will  end  with  the  termination 
of  her  life. 

3d  of  12th  month,  1806. — Tn  our  week-day 
meeting,  I  was  engaged  to  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  not  only  receiving  the  seed  of  the  kingdom, 
but  with  all  readiness  to  allow  its  growth  ;  as 
the  work  of  truth  in  the  heart  of  man  is  de- 
scribed by  our  great  Master  to  be  progressive ; 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.  I  had  peace  in  returning  to  my 
habitation,  and  this  language  presented  to  me  : 
'•'Ever  since  thou  wast  born,  my  love  has  been 
to  thee."  This  melted  me  ;  may  I  be  worthy  of  j 
such  a  favor. 

3d  month  14th,  1807. — On  revolving  retro- 
spectively the  path  assigned  me  through  this 
vale  of  tears,  and  the  sketches  I  have  drawn 
thereof,  I  have  thought  it  may  appear  to  others 
that  I  have  been  more  marred  than  my  cotem- 
poraries,  in  my  deep  early  refinings;  and  since, 
in  by  being  singularly  stripped  of  my  beloved 
outward  connections :  the  tree  being  wholly 
peeled.  But  let  none  of  Zion's  travellers  be 
discouraged  thereat;  for,  to  the  praise  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  and  of  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
be  it  remembered,  that  sufficient  strength  for 
the  day  has  been  afforded,  or  else  I  never  could 
have  stood  to  this  time.  My  oldest  and  last 
daughter  is  now  released  from  all  her  trials,  and 
a  gracious  God  that  never  fails  in  time  of  need, 
visited  and  upheld  my  mind  in  a  marvellous 
manner. 

At  the  time  of  her  interment,  while  I  sat  in 
the  meeting  beside  her  coffin,  oh  !  the  unspeak- 
able peace !  with  a  consoling  assurance  that  all 
her  tears  were  forever  wiped  away.  They  had 
flowed  like  rivers  under  deep  religious  exercise; 
and  at  that  time,  the  condescension  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  was  such  to  me,  a  poor  unworthy 
creature,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  pure  spirit 
descended  and  rested  upon  her  dear  remains, 
during  the  opportunity.  Oh  !  how  can  I  suffi- 
ciently adore  ! 

4th  of  bth  month,  1807. — Fourth-day  I  was 
at  meeting.  Some  of  our  friends  are  set  off  for 
London.  A  solemn  time  it  was  to  me;  for  I 
was  much  engaged  in  mental  breathings;  the 
spirit  helping  my  infirmities  inwardly  to  pray. 
A  large  portion  of  heavenly  bread  was  handed 
to  me,  without  much  wrestling,  or  having  it  to 
set  before  others :  and  although  our  soul's  ene- 
mies may  be  numerous,  that  language  livingly 
opened :  "  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and 
you  shall  hold  your  peace."  It  applied  to  my- 
self, as  I  had  no  commission  to  divulge  it.  Some- 
what like  the  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  adoption 


or  holy  promise,  accompanied  my  mind,  and 
closed  with  :  J'  Lord,  thou  art  good  to  us,  we 
will  praise  thee;  we  will  exalt  thy  name."  I 
had  strong  consolation  in  God,  only  wise,  Om- 
nipotent, Omniscient,  and  Omnipresent.  Al- 
ways in  his  sight,  naked  and  bare  before  him, 
oh  !  who  dare  do  evil ! 

12th  month  16th,  1807.— -My  family  all  gone 
to  meeting ;  and  I,  through  indisposition,  left 
at  home ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness 
of  a  gracious  God  to  me,  who  has  been  near  in 
this  time  of  confinement,  allowing  me  to  pour 
forth  my  soul ;  yea,  I  have  thought,  sometimes, 
to  lean  on  his  very  bosom,  and  the  comforting 
watchword  is:  "  Fear  not,  I  am  first  and 
last." 

1st  month  4th,  1808. — Rich  favor  extended 
this  morning  to  me,  a  poor  woman  ;  and  given 
in  these  consoling  characters :  "  My  love  and 
care,  yea,  protecting  care,  has  ever  been  towards 
thee,  and  I  never  will  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee :  although  Satan  has,  in  days  past,  been 
permitted  to  roar  and  shoot  his  malignant  ar- 
rows, he  shall  now  be  still." 

I  craved  the  renewal  of  the  sublime  and  di- 
vine vision  I  had  been  favored  with  in  a  former 
illness;  but  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  meet  to  with- 
hold anything  further  of  that  nature ;  I  adore 
and  bless  his  holy  name.  Oh !  I  pray  God, 
with  my  whole  heart,  that  it  may  be  thus  with 
me  in  my  last  moments ;  and  I  humbly  trust  it 
will,  if  1  keep  my  place  to  the  conclusion ;  for 
truly  he  has  been  a  merciful  God  to  me.  May 
the  members  of  this  meeting  more  and  more 
seek  after  the  power  which  hath  so  eminently 
interposed  for  the  deliverance  of  my  soul !  May 
not  one  of  them  be  lost !  for  truly  great  pains 
have  been  taken  with  this  part  of  the  vineyard. 

2d  month  7th,  1808. — For  many  months  the 
state  of  my  mind  has  been  preserved  in  tran- 
quillity, exclusive  of  the  things  in  the  outward, 
that  were  at  times  afflicting;  no  evil  inclination 
in  myself,  nor  any  temptation  thereto;  and  a 
merciful  Father  not  far  away  from  me ;  that  I 
begun  to  doubt  my  condition,  lest  1  should 
ascribe  this  serenity,  which  might  become 
habitual,  having  no  temptation  to  evil,  to  a 
growth  in  the  truth  and  favor  with  my  God,  ere 
I  had  attained  it ;  so  that  I  almost  wished  to 
feel  my  wonted  poverty  of  spirit  again,  and  his 
chastening;  believing  myself  far  from  perfect. 
And  now  he  hath  seen  meet  to  change  the  be- 
nign dispensation,  into  one  more  searching  and 
trying;  often  withdrawing  his  favor;  so  that  t 
seemed  neither  "  borne  on  the  side  nor  dandled 
on  the  knee."  I  will  bear  it;  for  oh  !  I  dread 
being  at  ease  in  Zion,  or  trusting  to  anything 
short  of  what  is  really  substantial,  that  feeds 
and  nourishes  the  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 

bth  month  7th,  lhlO. — I  have  now  arrived  at 
my  75th  year;  and  in  perusing  again  what  hath 
long  since  been  written  by  me,  of  the  Lord's 
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dealings  with  me  in  my  childish  state,  I  feel  the 
renewing  of  ancient  power,  which  impressed  my 
mind  when  I  penned  them  ;  so  that  I  hope  they 
are  not  words  which  will  fall  to  the  ground,  for 
they  are  faithful  and  true  sayings.  Now,  reader, 
if,  when  thou  perusest  them,  a  gentle  summons 
should  be  heard :  "  The  Master  is  come  and 
calleth  for  thee,"  rise  up  quickly,  as  Mary  did ; 
let  others  suspect  what  they  may  respecting  thy 
haste.  These  are  seasons  when  we  are  to  salute 
no  one  by  the  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT. 

Men  often  think  an  institution  to  be  good  be- 
cause it  has  done  good  ;  but  institutions  are  often 
only  another  kind  of  national  school  book,  whose 
object  it  is  to  help  the  scholar  to  pass  on  and 
leave  it  behind.  Neither  boys  nor  society  are  to 
be  kept  forever  in  the  horn-book.  There  must 
be,  in  any  healthful  society,  a  process  of  absorp- 
tion, or  of  reconstruction  of  its  organization. 
Principles  never  change ;  their  incarnations  con- 
tinually do.  A  society  whose  institutions  are 
unchanging  is  itself  ungrowing.  The  living 
body  alters.  Only  the  dead  rest.  That  is  a  brave 
and  good  institution  which  speedily  digs  its  own 
grave. — H>  W.  Beecher. 


TOO  FINE. 

Refinement  is  a  very  good  thing  to  a  certain 
-extent,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far. 
Human  nature  we  know  to  be  a  mixture  :  besides 
those  intellectual  and  emotional  parts  which  we 
cultivate  and  refine  upon,  it  includes  certain  ani- 
mal elements  adapted  for  the  rude  physical  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  exists,  and  serving, 
indeed,  as  a  needful  basis  for  all  the  other  con- 
stituents. In  our  refining  processes,  we  run  a 
risk  of  carrying  this  rough  and  hardy  constitu- 
ent out  of  its  proper  relations  ;  thereby  injuring 
it,  making  it  sickly  and  silly,  and  so  undermining 
the  whole  fabric.  I  say,  then,  we  should  not 
refine  too  much. 

Let  us  take  a  grave  analytic  view  of  that  pleas- 
ant creature  of  the  civilized  world — a  lady.  She 
lives  chiefly  in  a  well-furnished  house.  When 
she  goes  abroad,  it  is  in  a  carriage.  She  walks 
little,  she  has  no  sort  of  work  that  gives  exer- 
cise to  the  muscles ;  the  winds  of  heaven  are 
never  allowed  to  visit  her  face  too  roughly.  She 
is  consequently  a  white,  soft,  slim  creature,  stri- 
kingly different  from  an  average  peasant-woman, 
or  a  domestic  female  servant.  This  elegant 
being,  moreover,  insists  upon  imposing  various 
restraints  and  obstructions  upon  her  person,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  it  to  a  certain  ideal  which 
has  been  conventionally  approved  of;  thus  sacri- 
ficing to  an  arbitrary  principle  of  refinement,  the 
healthy  play  of  certain  organs  essential  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  system.    The  conse- 


quence is,  that  she  is  unfitted  for  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  imposed  on  her,  breaks 
down  under  them,  is  perhaps  cut  short  in  her 
career,  but  more  probably  undergoes  a  life-long 
penance  of  what  is  called  delicate  health,  useless 
for  any  good  end  in  life,  and  a  source  of  trouble 
and  vexation  to  all  connected  with  her.  I  trace 
all  this — and  every  physiologist  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  conclusion — to  over-refinement  upon  the 
material  part  of  our  nature.  A  thing  formed 
roughly  to  bear  a  part  in  a  rough  process  has 
been  taken  out  of  its  element,  and  kept  there  till 
its  constitutional  force  was  lost.  It  sinks,  of 
course,  under  the  first  shock  it  encounters.  One 
must  pity  the  unfortunate  creature,  as  she  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  a 
false  system ;  but  I  often  feel  how  much  condo- 
lence is  also  due  to  those  relatives  who  have  the 
interesting  invalid  to  take  care  of,  and  how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  herself  and  others  if  she 
had  kept'  nearer  the  appointed  level  of  human 
nature,  and  so  escaped  a  well-known  class  of 
evils. 

When  that  sweetly  engaging  creature,  a  babe, 
falls  into  the  keeping  of  a  happy  pair,  how  well 
it  would  be  for  both  parties  if  the  parents  would 
rightly  consider  what  it  is  ?  Do,  my  dear  friends, 
remember  that  is  only  human.  Angel  as  it  seems, 
it  is  only  a  little  animal — an  animal  with  some 
fine  potentialities  dormant  within  it — but  in  the 
meantime,  simply,  frankly,  and  honestly,  a  little 
animal.  Now,  as  such,  it  has  a  sphere  of  being, 
and  calls  for  being  kept  in  harmony  with  certain 
conditions  round  about  it.  It  has  a  rough, 
hardy  part  to  play,  and  rough,  hardy  organs  to 
play  it  with.  Let  it  remain  rough  and  hardy  to 
a  fair  extent,  and  so  maintain  its  natural  ability 
to  play  its  appointed  part.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  for  it  to  be  a  cottage-child,  reared  on  pot- 
tage, and  tumbling  from  morn  to  eve  on  a  village- 
green,  than  a  nurse-tended,  pampered  denizen  of 
a  palace,  only  allowed  to  take  the  air  at  stated 
hours  in  a  perambulator,  or  in  a  brief  dull  walk. 
The  problem  is  the  simplest  imaginable.  Keep 
the  creature  in  all  respects  on  the  level  of  human 
nature — the  healthful  average  between  the  physi- 
cal and  the  mental  parts  of  our  being — and  all 
will  be  well.  Make  it  too  fine,  and  you  lay  for 
it  the  foundation  of  unnumbered  dangers. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  professions  and  in  the  higher  fields  of 
mercantile  life,  are  little  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  their  course.  Called  on  to  exercise  the  intel- 
lect chiefly,  confined  to  the  study  and  the  count- 
ing-room, the  physical  part  of  their  being  gets 
but  a  restricted  play.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me,  in  conversing  with  a  studious  friend,  or  an 
assiduous  man  of  business,  to  ask  whether  he 
ever  fully  considered  that  there  are  such  things 
going  on  in  the  world  as  the  digging  of  ditches, 
the  felling  of  trees,  and  the  holding  of  ploughs. 
If  they  look  abroad,  they  will  see  that  such 
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things  are  done — that  certain  men  have  the 
strength  to  do  them,  and  that  certain  useful 
ends  are  thus  attained.  It  appears,  in  short, 
that  rough  labor,  vigorous  muscular  powers,  and 
consequent  good  to  the  commonwealth,  are  all  of 
them  coherent  parts  of  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
Now,  there  may  be  individuals  better  adapted  for 
hard  work  than  others,  or  it  may  be  convenient 
to  assign  the  specially  hard  work  to  certain  per- 
sons, while  others  undertake  softer  and  more 
refined  tasks.  But  there  are  no  specific  differ- 
ences in  human  beings  to  adapt  one  to  one  kind 
of  task,  and  another  to  another;  there  are  no 
beings  wholly  muscle,  or  wholly  brain.  There 
is  but  one  constitution  for  all,  each  example  of 
which  involves  some  proportion  of  every  feature 
common  to  the  rest.  The  men  whose  role  it  is, 
then,  to  use  the  intellect  chiefly,  have  a  also  a  mus- 
cular system  of  some  degree  of  force — not  well 
fitted,  perhaps,  for  ditch-digging,  but  still  a  mus- 
cular system  forming  an  essential  part  of  their 
constitution,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  in  har- 
mony with  the  parts  of  the  external  world  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  They  must  see  to  make 
some  use  of  this  clumsy  and  clogging  machine, 
as  they  sometimes  feel  the  body  to  be  ;  other- 
wise they  will  have  to  lay  their  account  with 
sundry  hurtful  consequences.  If  they  have  no 
real  labor  for  their  arms  and  their  limbs,  whereby 
a  useful  end  may  be  served,  they  would  do  well 
to  take  up  with  some  amateur  kind,  however 
purposeless.  If  they  dislike  digging  a  garden, 
let  them  take  to  bowling  or  cricket.  Let  them 
at  least  take  rides  or  walks.  Field-sports  unfor- 
tunately involve  an  element  of  inhumanity.  We 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  eagerness  of  fine  gen- 
tlemen to  get  away  from  their  dulcet  city-lite  to 
a  Highland  moor  or  the  banks  of  a  Lapland 
river,  there  to  go  through  a  course  of  practice 
attended  by  most  of  the  hardships  of  the 
peasant's  lot;  but  I  regard  this  appetency  as 
in  truth  the  voice  of  nature  proclaiming  that 
man  has  a  physical  system  which  needs  exercise, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  wholly  well  and  happy. 

It  was  perhaps  an  internal  voice  of  this  kind 
which  prompted  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  propound  the  startling 
dogma,  that  the  life  of  the  savage  was  the  only 
natural  and  right  life.  This  it  certainly  is  not ; 
but  the  idea  might  nevertheless  point  to  some 
obscure  form  of  truth.  The  matter,  as  I  appre- 
hend it,  is  simply  this  : — The  ruder  material  part 
of  our  nature  is  not  changed  or  extinguished  by 
civilization.  It  continues,  in  civilization,  to 
exist,  and  to  prefer  its  claim  for  a  suitable 
exercise  and  gratification ;  and  these  claims  must 
be  complied  with,  if  we  would  maintain  the 
whole  fabric  in  equilibrio  and  in  health. 

There  is  a  similar  philosophy  regarding  our 
mental  nature.  It  embraces  a  wonderful  variety 
of  powers,  sentiments,  and  tendencies,  applicable 
to  an  equally  wonderful  variety  of  circumstances 


and  necessities,  many  of  which  are  homely  and 
inelegant,  while  oihers  are  the  opposite.  The 
mind  of  man,  in  short,  has  rough  work  appointed 
for  it  in  this  world,  as  well  as  fine ;  and  it  has 
been  constituted  accordingly,  just  as  the  body 
was  formed  for  hewing  trees  as  well  as  the 
carvings  of  ivory-boxes.  When  we  go  too  far  in 
mental  refinement,  there  arises  a  class  of  evils 
analogous  to  those  which  befall  the  too  delicately 
treated  person.  Not  merely  do  we  become 
acutely  sensitive  to  trifling  vexations,  and  unfit 
to  stand  the  serious  shocks  which  from  time  to 
time  occur  to  the  most  happily  placed  people,  but 
we  grow  in  selfishness.  Everything  which  does 
not  yield  an  immediate  return  of  pleasure,  is  felt 
to  be  a  bore — a  peculiar  word,  the  use  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  perhaps  the  best  exponent 
of  this,  system  of  over-refinement  in  a  portion  of 
society.  Ceasing  to  relish  simple  pleasures,  we 
get  few  real  ones  at  all.  Disdaining  simple  worth 
and  mediocre  attainments,  we  narrow  the  social 
circle  in  which  we  may  be  useful.  Surely  this, 
our  last  estate,  is  worse  than  the  first.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  never  been  found  that  over- 
refinement  subdues  any  of  the  irregular  passions 
of  the  human  heart;  it  only  gives  them  new 
directions,  or  teaches  how  they  may  be  masked. 
Let  us  not  be  too  eager  to  lay  bare  the  moral 
interior  of  the  man  of  extreme  refinement.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  not  universally  found  in  the 
ordinary  world,  that  there  may  be  a  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  life,  making  as  near  an  approach  to 
innocence  as  our  nature  is  susceptible  of,  where 
refinement  has  not  been  carried  beyond  a  medium 
degree  ? 

I  hope,  my  friends,  that  these  few  imperfect 
observations  will  not  be  considered  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  refinement.  I  am  a  friend, 
not  an  enemy,  to  refinement,  and  delight  to  see 
men  and  women  improving  their  taste  and  the 
style  of  their  manners,  when  it  is  done  to  really 
good  issue.  Only  let  us  take  care  not  to  carry 
the  process  beyond  a  healthy  point,  for  then  we 
come  in  contact  with  evils  worse  than  those  we 
seek  to  avoid. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


TRIALS  OF  LIFE. 

We  start  upon  life's  journey  full  of  hope,  full 
of  gladness,  and  full  of  joyous  ambition,  confi- 
dent in  our  own  strength  and  in  the  support  of 
friends  and  kindred  stationed  round  about  us,  on 
whom  we  lean  with  great  satisfaction ;  but  as 
years  pass  on,  one  of  the  outposts,  the  supports, 
falls ;  and  then  another  and  another,  each  suc- 
ceeding year  leaving  one  or  more  the  less.  For 
a  while  we  scarcely  miss  the  acquaintances  and 
friends  of  our  childhood,  for  we  have  so  many  ; 
but  as  time  rolls  on,  the  number  becomes  so 
small  that  each  additional  loss  makes  a  greater 
void.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  our  old- 
est neighbors,  all  gone  ;  the  minister  of  our  youth 
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has  grown  gray  before  us — he,  too,  has  passed 
away  ;  and  beyond  a  schoolmate  here  and  an- 
other there,  nothing  is  left  to  connect  us  with 
the  times  and  the  home  of  childhood,  and  such 
a  feeling  of  desolation  comes  over  us,  that  we  are 
ready  to  sink  in  perfect  helplessness  and  despair. 
To  the  old  who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines, 
the  suggestion  is  made,  which,  if  wisely  heeded, 
may  save  the  body  from  sinking  under  the 
whelming  load,  and  it  is  this  :  He  who  made  us, 
is  the  Father  of  us  all ;  and  the  dispensations  of 
this  life  are  designed  to  prepare  us  the  more 
certainly  for  a  beatific  existence  beyond  the 
grave,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  the  transition 
with  the  least  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
train  us  to  those  habitu  les  of  heart  which  will 
tfye  more  elevate  us  in  the  world  beyond ;  he  ar- 
ranges that  we  shall  learn  to  lean  less  on  our- 
selves, less  on  others,  and  more  on  Himself,  as  a 
weary  man  leans  on  a  staff;  and  the  sooner  we  be- 
gin to  learn  thus  to  lean,  the  happier  we  shall  be 
in  time,  and  the  more  ready  shall  we  find  ourselves 
to  take  up  the  leturnless  journey  without  a  mur- 
mur and  without  a  sigh.  There  are  no  words 
more  beautiful  and  more  true  in  any  language 
than  that  "  God  is  Love  "  to  all  his  true  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  con- 
stantly does  he  gather  himself  about  them  with 
his  providences,  not  certainly  in  the  way  that 
man's  wisdom  would  devise,  but  in  the  manner 
most  surely  to  eventuate  in  their  safe  arrival  at 
their  heavenly  home.  So  that,  while  it  is  natu- 
ral that  we  should  feel  the  death  of  those  who 
are  near  to  us  more  and  more  acutely,  the  older 
we  grow,  we  should  g;iin  even  physical  power  to 
resist  the  most  crushing  trials,  in  the  sweet  re- 
flection that,  behind  the  darkest  cloud,  a  loving 
Father  hides  a  face  all  radiant  with  pity,  sym- 
pathy, and  affection,  to  be  shown  in  due  time 
when  faith  has  done  its  perfect  work.  So  that, 
for  life's  sufferings,  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead, 
there  is  a  Physician  there  ! — Rail's  Journal  of 
Health. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

GLIMPSES  OP  SCIENCE.  NO.  XV. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  soil  of  most  of  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains  is  formed  from  the  rocks  of  the  coal 
measures,  from  sandstone,  shale  or  limestone. 
This  holds  good  for  all  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  much  of  the  other  side,  until  we 
reach  its  extreme  upper  branches,  or  approach 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior.  Where  sand- 
stone alone  prevails  the  soil  is  not  so  good,  being 
too  light,  and  having  little  tenacity;  but  where 
shale  or  limestone  are  at  or  near  the  surface  the 
soil  is  good,  and  mostly  very  superior.  The 
country,  drained  by  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
upper  Ohio,  is  hilly,  and  much  of  it  precipitous 
near  the  large  streams.    Further  west,  beyond 


Muskingum,  the  surface  becomes  more  level,  until 
much  of  it  is  very  level. 

This  immense  valley,  between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  west,  the  longest  and  most  extensive 
valley  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  bears,  on  most 
of  its  surface,  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  water.  The  Mississippi  river,  discharg- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly 
under  the  tropics,  and  the  Red  river  of  the 
north,  emptying  its  waters  within  the  polar 
circle,  both  rise  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  interlock  their  waters  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  on  a  table-land  of  but  about  1200 
feet  above  tide-water.  This  valley,  extending 
as  it  does  through  40  degrees  of  latitude,  has 
no  ranges  of  mountains  crossing  its  course,  and 
only  a  few  isolated  elevations  greater  than  the 
table-land  at  the  head  of  its  rivers.  The  waters 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior  are  discharged  east- 
ward by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  presenting  the 
remarkable  feature  of  the  rise  of  three  great 
river  systems  of  North  America  on  the  same 
table-land,  without  any  system  of  mountains 
within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  all  flowing  in 
different  directions.  Around  Lake  Superior, 
and  on  some  of  the  upper  western  branches  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  St.  Peters'  river,  granite 
and  other  primitive  rocks  abound :  otherwise 
these  are  seldom  seen  in  place,  and  but  rarely 
as  travelled  stones  or  boulders.  In  eastern  Ohio, 
where  sandstone  abounds,  but  few  pebbles  are 
found  ;  while  in  western  Ohio,  and  in  States 
further  west,  they  are  quite  frequently  met  with. 
In  many  places  there  are  large  beds  of  pebbles 
beneath  the  surface,  covered  up  by  an  alluvial 
deposit  above  them,  while  in  other  places  they 
are  found  in  ridges  of  small  elevation  on  the 
surface.  These  pebbles  are  mostly  limestone ; 
but  on  approaching  the  lakes  there  are  found 
some  from  more  primitive  rocks,  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
lakes.  The  evidences  very  commonly  met  with 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  of  its  having  once  been 
covered  with  water,  may  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  a  current  of  water  once  came  down 
from  the  north  and  brought  these  remains. 
Geologists  assert  that  much  of  the  surface  soil, 
particularly  in  approaching  the  lakes,  evidently 
has  been  derived  from  primitive  rocks,  though 
none  are  found  there  in  place,  while  boulders 
and  pebbles  of  these  rocks  are  met  with. 

On  the  surface  of  limestone  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  and  the  valley  of 
the  Miami  river,  are  numerous  impressions  of 
organic  remains,  principally  shells.  In  excavat- 
ing for  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the 
rock  is  found  in  strata  of  8  or  10  inches  thick, 
separated  by  shaly  rock  or  clay  of  several  feet 
in  thickness.  This  shaly  rock,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  surface,  will  be  by  the  action  of 
frost  broken  up  into  pieces  of  shells  mixed 
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slightly  with  earth.  No  doubt  the  decomposi- 
tion of  these  shells  has  been  the  origin  of  a 
part  of  the  soil  here  ;  hence  the  suitableness  of 
the  soil  around  here  for  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Lime  is  admitted  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  a  soil  for  successful  grape  growing,  and  the 
decomposition  of  these  remains  of  shells  gives 
a  supply  of  that  mineral.  This,  too,  gives  to 
the  soil  of  that  region  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility for  which  it  is  so  noted  in  the  production  of 
grain  and  grass.  In  Ohio  the  limestone  is  in 
thin  laminae,  seldom  being  found  more  than  ten 
inches  thick,  while  in  Kentucky  it  reaches  the 
thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  Ken- 
tucky river  lies  in  a  bed  worn  down  in  the  rock, 
in  many  places  200  feet  deep,  with  banks  often 
perpendicular.  Here  the  channel  being  con- 
fined, the  water  often  rises,  in  times  of  freshets, 
as  much  as  40  or  50  feet,  perpendicularly.  The 
soil  here  on  the  surface  of  this  rock  is  often  15 
or  20  feet  thick,  and  is  very  fertile.  It  is  in 
general  rather  too  rich  for  wheat,  without  pre- 
vious heavy  cropping;  but  for  corn,  hemp, 
tobacco  and  grass,  it  is  rarely  exceeded.  There 
is  one  drawback,  however,  in  this  region — a 
scarcity  of  water  in  dry  weather.  The  rock 
formation  is  horizontal,  and  being  very  compact 
with  few  fissures,  the  water  cannot  readily  en- 
ter it;  consequently  spring  water  is  exceeding- 
ly rare  in  dry  weather,  and  the  great  thickness 
of  the  rocks  makes  well-digging  a  very  tedious 
and  uncertain  business.  In  wet  weather  the 
water  can  hardly  be  kept  in  bounds;  springs  are 
very  frequent  ;  as  the  water  cannot  readily  pene- 
trate the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  must  come  to 
the  surface  and  run  away;  but  when  the  soil 
above  the  rock  is  drained  of  water,  the  supply 
is  scant.  I  once  crossed  the  State  in  dry 
weather,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get 
water  for  ourselves  and  horses.  But  a  more 
beautiful  farming  country  I  have  never  seen, 
the  land  gently  undulating,  clear  of  stone  or 
rock,  and  rich  as  may  be  desired.  The  timber 
here  is  not  very  large,  and,  it  was  said,  was  not 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the 
reason  is  given  that  it  was  a  dense  cane  brake 
that  prevented  the  timber  from  being  thick,  and 
consequently  caused  it  to  be  spreading  without 
growing  tall.  This  we  know  is  the  fact  where 
there  are  few  trees,  and  it  seems  reasonable  such 
should  have  been  the  case  there,  but  the  quality 
of  the  timber  denotes  a  rich  soil.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  here  that  I  have  only  partially  observed 
elsewhere — the  parasitic  plant — misletoe — grows 
on  all  varieties  of  trees.  The  black  walnut, 
wild  cherry,  the  ash,  buck-eye  and  oak,  are 
quite  common,  and  often  covered  with  that 
evergreen  parasite. 


The  first  thing  obvious  to  children  is  what  is 
sensible  ;  and  that  we  make  no  part  of  their 
rudiments. — Penn. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 
THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

It  is  virtually  assumed  in  this  country  by  those 
who  regard  themselves  as  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  high  literary  (especially  classical) 
culture  is  "  learning,"  and  that  high  scientific 
culture  is  not.  But  surely  it  would  be  at  least 
equally  just  to  designate  as  "ignorant''  a  classi- 
cal scholar  possessing  no  scientific  knowledge 
even  of  u  common  things,"  as  it  would  be  to  call 
a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments  u  ignorant" 
or  "  uneducated"  merely  because  he  possesses  no 
classical  lore.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
is  gradually  coming  to  discover  this  ;  and  is  like- 
wise beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  litera- 
ry culture  without  scientific,  tends  to  make  a  man 
far  less  fit  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  than 
scientific  culture  (if  real)  with  but  a  small  mo- 
dicum of  literary  study.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  Science,  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
well  remarked,  is  nothing  but  trained  and  organ- 
ized common  sense  ;  and  its  vast  results  are  won 
by  no  oth^r  mental,  processes  than  those  which 
are  practised  by  every  individual  in  the  hum- 
blest and  commonest  affairs  of  life.  The  man  of 
science,  in  fact,  simply  uses  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness the  methods  which  we  all,  habitually 
and  at  every  moment,  use  carelessly ;  he  brings 
these  methods  of  inquiry  to  bear,  however,  not 
upon  the  trivial  details  of  ordinary  life,  but 
upon  the  grand  operations  of  nature ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  scientific  cul- 
ture, that  the  mind  of  the  student  is  thus  con- 
tinually placed  in  contact  with  things  instead  of 
with  intellectual  abstractions;  and  is  taught  to  look 
to  observation  and  experiment,  instead  of  pre- 
scription and  authority,  as  the  final  court  of  ap- 
peal in  the  cause  of  Truth  versus  Error.  What 
man  of  scientific  culture  can  look  without  a  mix- 
ture of  pity  and  contempt  at  a  Bench  of  Bishops 
endeavoring  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  stifle  theological  inquiry  by  judicially 
condemning  that  which  its  members  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  vanquish  in  legitimate  argument  ? 
or  at  a  knot  of  clever  litterateurs  and  wonder- 
seeking  ladies  yielding  up  their  common  sense 
to  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  not  only 
themselves  believing,  but  trying  to  induce  the 
world  to  believe,  that  one  of  their  party  has  been 
enabled  by  spiritual  influence  to  fly  over  their 
heads;  and  make  a  mark  on  the  ceiling  above 
them  ?  Both  these  performances  are  alike  worthy 
of  the  "  dark  ages ;"  and  both  will  be  looked 
upon  a  century  hence  as  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
tenacity  with  which  certain  "  dominant  ideas'' 
were  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  the  light  of  science*  had  dispersed  the 

*  We  lately  heard  that  one  of  our  most  eminent 
Physicists  having  been  invited  to  a  "  spiritual 
seance,"  when  the  room  had  been  darkened  and  the 
performances  were  about  to  begin,  was  found  to  have 
ensconced  himself  under  the  table,  and  to  have  pro- 
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mists  of  prejudice  and  credulity,  and  its  power 
had  overborne  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles — edu- 
cated ignorance. 

No  intelligent  person  can  watch  the  course  of 
events  at  the  present  day,  without  perceiving 
that  science  is  taking  a  constantly  increasing 
share  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  that  its 
ideas  are  becoming  more  and  more  blended  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  thought.  It  has  made 
its  way  into  the  works  of  our  best  poets ;  and 
even  the  mere  man  of  letters  who  affects  to 
ignore  and  despise  it,  is  unconsciously  impreg- 
nated with  its  spirit  and  indebted  for  his 
best  results  to  its  methods.  Surely  then,  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  Universities  to  look  at 
the  tree  of  human  knowledge  as  it  now  is, 
and  as  it  is  likely  to  become ;  and  not  to  attempt 
to  fetter  it  by  limitations  which  tend  to  re- 
press its  growth,  and  which  it  will  inevitably, 
sooner  or  later,  burst  through.  Considering  the 
immense  influence  which  they  exert  upon  all  the 
higher  education  of  the  country,  their  indirect 
influence  through  the  schools,  to  whose  course  of 
education  they  gave  the  tone,  being  immeasura- 
bly greater  than  their  effect  upon  the  few  thou- 
sand students  who  are  annually  subjected  to  their 
discipline, — it  becomes  them  the  more  carefully 
to  estimate  the  requirements  of  their  position, 
and  to  consider  whether  what  has  been  not  in- 
accurately described  as  the  education  of  a  young 
Roman  Christian  in  the  third  or  fourth  century 
is  suitable  to  the  British  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  seems  to  us  most  clear  that  the  youth 
who  is  preparing  himself  for  the  work  of  his  life 
by  toilsomely  making  his  way  through  a  system- 
atic course  of  scientific  study,  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  less  worthy  of  the  distinction  con- 
ferred by  an  Academical  degree,  than  is  the  com- 
panion of  his  school  days,  who  continues  to  work 
up  to  the  regulation  standard  of  classical  and 
mathematical  lore,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  any- 
thing but  the  mere  names  of  those  sciences  to 
the  acquirement  of  which  his  quondam  compan- 
ion may  be  devoting  afar  higher  measure  of  intel- 
lectual energy.  And  the  man  who  has  prepar- 
ed himself  for  the  special  pursuit  of  some  one 
department  of  science  by  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  its  whole  range,  has  a  right  to  claim  a  title 
that  shall  be  an  authoritative  attestation  of  his  hav- 
ing done  so,,  and  shall  distinguish  him  from  the 
mere  Chemist,  the  mere  Geologist,  the  mere  Bot- 
anist or  Zoologist,  who  knows  nothing  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  particular  field,  and  has 
not  been  trained  in  those  general  philosophical 
principles  that  shall  guide  him  in  any  venture 


vided  himself  with  a  lantern  for  the  purpose  of 
"throwing  light"  upon  the  inquiries.  Of  course  no 
"spirits"  could  be  evoked  under  such  an  ordeal. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  kinds  of  1 '  spirits, ' '  that 
of  fraud  and  mystery,  and  that  of  truth  and  open- 
ness, could  scarcely  have  been  more  forcibly  brought 
out. 


he  may  make  into  new  paths  of  inquiry.  Fur- 
ther, if  it  be  right  for  an  University  to  give  to 
men  who  are  making  Medicine  or  Law  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives,  an  authoritative  attestation  that 
their  proficiency  in  Medical  or  Legal  studies  has 
been  tested  by  an  adequate  system  of  examina- 
tion, and  that  they  are  judged  competent  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  their  respective  professions, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  like  attestation  can  be 
refused  to  men  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives 
to  scientific  pursuits,  whether  they  do  so  with 
the  special  purpose  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  or  with  that  of  applying 
science  to  the  various  material  needs  of  man,  or 
with  that  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
discipline  in  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. In  whichever  of  these  modes,  or  whatever 
combination  of  these  modes,  a  man  makes  Sci- 
ence the  business  of  life,  it  is  as  truly  his  pro- 
fession as  Medicine  or  Law  can  be,  and  equally 
claims  to  have  its  status  acknowledged  by  Aca- 
demical distinction.  We  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  men  who  have  decided  upon 
making  science  their  profession  have  themselves 
been  compelled  to  go  through  a  course  of  medical 
study,  at  a  great  waste  (to  themselves)  of  time, 
money,  and  mental  labor,  with  the  sole  view  of 
obtaining  a  medical  degree,  which  should  give 
them  the  starting  point  they  desired.  More 
frequently  such  persons  have  proceeded  to  some 
German  University,  and  have  obtained  from  it 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  but  this 
degree  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  conferred  by 
the  different  universities  of  Germany ;  and  it  has 
of  late  been  brought  into  such  disrepute  by  the 
obvious  incapacity  of  many  of  its  holders  who 
had  obtained  it  by  mere  purchase,  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  own  men  of  sci- 
ence have  preferred  to  discard  a  title  which  they 
had  honestly  earned. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  our  older  universities  to 
say  that  they  have  done  nothing  iu  recognition 
of  this  want;  for  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  admitted  the  study  of  Science  in  exchange 
for  a  portion  of  the  course  ordinarily  prescribed 
to  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts.  But  the 
possession  of  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  does  not  in 
itself  aff  'rd  either  evidence  of  scientific  culture, 
or  attestation  of  scientific  attainment;  and  it  is 
only  by  obtaining  Honors  in  some  special  depart- 
ment, that  the  student  who  "goes  out"  in  Sci- 
ence can  mark  the  distinctness  of  the  curriculum 
he  has  followed  from  that  pursued  by  the  gen- 
eral body  of  students  in  his  University. 


SAVING  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

No  one  denies  that  it  is  wise  to  make  a  provision 
for  old  age,  but  we  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the 
kind  of  provision  it  is  best  to  lay  in.  Certainly 
we  shall  want  a  little  money,  for  a  destitute  old 
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man  is  indeed  a  sorry  sight.  Yes,  save  money, 
by  all  means.  But  an  old  man  needs  just  that 
particular  kind  of  strength  which  young  men  are 
most  apt  to  waste.  Many  a  foolish  young  fellow 
will  throw  away  on  a  holiday  a  certain  amount 
of  nervous  energy,  which  he  will  never  feel  the 
want  of  until  he  is  seventy  ;  and  then  how  much 
he  will  want  it !  It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  a 
bottle  of  champagne  at  twenty  may  intensify  the 
rheumatism  of  three  score.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
overtasking  the  eyes  at  fourteen  may  necessitate 
the  aid  of  spectacles  at  forty,  instead  of  eighty. 
We  advise  our  young  readers  to  saving  of  health 
for  their  old  age,  for  the  maxim  holds  good  with 
regard  to  health  as  to  money — waste  not,  want 
not.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  can  escape  its 
penalty.  Nature  forgives  no  sin,  no  error.  She 
lets  off  the  offender  for  fifty  years,  sometimes, 
but  she  catches  him  at  last,  and  inflicts  the  pun- 
ishment just  when,  just  where, just  how  he  feels 
it  most.  Save  up  for  old  age,  but  save  more 
than  money  ;  save  health,  save  honor,  save  know- 
edge,  save  the  recollection  of  good  deeds  and 
innocent  pleasures,  save  pure  thoughts,  save 
friends,  save  love.  Save  rich  stores  of  that  kind 
of  wealth  which  time  cannot  diminish,  nor  death 
take  away. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MO.  3, 1861. 


CHRISTIAN  CANDOR  AND  CHARITY. 

It  was  an  inviolable  maxim  with  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, (says  his  earliest  biographer,  Job  Orton, 
quoting  the  Doctor's  own  words,)  "  never  to  con- 
demn his  brethren  as  having  forfeited  all  title  to 
the  name  of  Christian,  because  their  creeds  or 
confessions  of  faith  did  not  come  up  to  the  stand 
ard  of  his  own  ;  yea,  he  thought  that  if  it  were  a 
matter  that  seemed  of  so  great  importance  as  to 
give  some  room  to  suspect  that  the  mistake  was 
fatal,  (which  surely  nothing  can  be  which  does 
not  greatly  affect  men's  temper  toward  God  and 
each  other,)  even  that  consideration  should  en- 
gage us  to  gentleness  and  tenderness,  rather 
than  severity,  if,  peradventure,  we  may  remove 
their  prejudices." — Dr.  Doddridge's  Sermons  on 
Candor. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  COMETS  TAILS. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  mysterious 
than  the  growth  and  motion  of  the  trains  of 
comets.  When  a  comet  is  first  discovered  by  a 
telescope  it  generally  has  no  tail,  appearing  like 
a  fajnt  star  seen  through  a  haze.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  sun  the  tail  is  developed,  starting 
out  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  but  being  imme- 


diately turned  back,  as  if  \t  were  a  flame  acted 
on  by  a  powerful  blast  coming  from  the  sun. 
The  nucleus  or  head  of  the  comet  is  matter, 
though  lighter  than  the  thinnest  fog,  but  the 
tail  is  either  not  matter  at  all,  or  it  is  acted  on 
by  forces  which  do  not  manifest  themselves  on 
this  earth.  If  the  train  were  simply  matter, 
acted  on  by  gravitation,  it  would  follow  the  head 
in  its  track  around  the  sun,  consequently  bend- 
ing as  the  head  sweeps  around  the  part  of  its 
orbit  nearest  the  sun,  into  nearly  a  semicircular 
curve.  Instead  of  this,  the  train  always  points 
from  the  sun,  swinging  around  as  the  stream  of 
light  from  a  lantern  in  the  fog  does  when  the 
lantern  is  turned.  As  the  trains  are  sometimes 
of  such  length  that  they  would  reach  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  and  as  the  comet  when  nearest 
the  sun  moves  through  many  degrees  of  its  orbit 
in  a  few  hours,  the  end  of  the  train  is  swept 
around  with  a  velocity  which  forbids  the  belief 
of  its  being  matter  possessed  with  the  property 
of  inertia. 

The  velocity,  too,  with  which  the  tail  is  shot 
forth  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
subject  to  the  law  of  inertia.  The  tail  of  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  immediately  after  its  peri- 
helion passage,  was  found  by  Newton  to  have 
been  no  less  than  sixty  millions  of  miles  in 
length,  and  to  have  occupied  only  two  days  in 
its  emission  from  the  comet's  body. 

One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  com- 
ets' tails  is  the  violent  commotion  observed  in 
them.  Flames  stream  forth  from  the  nucleus 
in  fan-shaped  and  various  other  and  swiftly* 
changing  forms,  toward  the  sun  at  first,  but  bend- 
ing quickly  back,  as  if  encountered  by  a  furious 
blast,  and  then  streaming  away  millions  of  miles 
into  the  sky.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  sun.  The  great  comet  of  1843  ap- 
proached the  sun  within  about  a  seventh  part  of 
the  sun's  radius.  Sir  John  Herschel  calculates 
that  at  this  distance  the  heat  of  the  sun  would 
be  47,042  times  greater  than  it  is  at  this  earth, 
and  at  least  24^  times  greater  than  the  heat  in 
the  focus  of  Parker's  great  lens,  which  melted 
cornelian,  agate  and  rock  crystal. 

Usually,  as  the  comet  moves  away  from  the 
sun,  the  train,  which  it  is  now  pushing  partly 
before  it,  gradually  diminishes  till  it  disappears 
altogether.  Sometimes,  however,  the  train  is 
obliterated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun,  the  comet 
emerging  from  the  sun's  light  without  any  tail 
whatever.  At  other  times  the  tail  is  the  longest 
just  after  the  perihelion  passage;  at  others  there 
are  two  or  three  or  more  tails  branching  out  like 
a  fan.  They  are  frequently  curved  like  Donati's 
in  1858,  and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  singular 
phenomena,  which  are  an  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery to  the  students  of  astronomy. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Bissel  and  Prof. 
Pierce,  each  independently  of  the  other,  offered 
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the  suggestion  that  the  trains  of  comets  may  be 
electricity.  Perhaps  they  are  simply  light;  the 
sun's  rays,  in  their  passage  through  the  unknown 
substance  of  the  nucleus,  may  acquire  the  power 
analogous  to  polarization — of  producing  the  vi- 
brations which  constitute  light. 

The  heads  of  comets  are  unquestionably 
formed  of  material  substance,  as  they  are  acted 
on  by  gravitation,  and  reflect  the  sun's  light,  but 
this  substance  is  generally  of  extreme  tenuity. 
Stars  of  the  smallest  magnitude  have  been  seen 
through  the  densest  portion  of  the  head,  and,  in 
the  language  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  The  most 
unsubstantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest 
regions  of  our  atmosphere,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  dense  and  massive  bodies  compared  with  the 
filmy  and  all  but  spiritual  texture  of  a  comet." 
In  some,  however,  a  very  minute  stellar  point 
has  been  seen,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  solid 
body. 

Among  the  mysterious  phenomena  presented 
by  the  head,  is  its  diminution  in  size  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sun,  and  its  re-expansion  during  its 
retreat.  It  also  throws  off  nebulous  envelopes 
one  after  another,  during  the  formation  of  the 
train,  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

Many  of  the  comets  move  in  elliptical  orbits, 
and  continue  to  revolve  around  the  sun.  But 
the  orbits  of  a  few  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
hyperboles,  and  these  consequently  will  never 
return.  Light,  ethereal  volumes  of  vapor,  they 
come  from  unmeasured  distances  above,  below, 
or  on  either  hand,  with  constantly  .accelerating 
velocity,  rush  in  strange  turmoil  around  the  sun, 
and  then  move  more  and  more  slowly  away  on 
their  solitary  courses  into  the  depths  of  space. — 
Scientific  American. 


OUR  HOMES  SHOULD  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Not  only  should  we  cultivate  such  tempers  as 
serve  to  render  the  intercourse  of  home  amiable 
and  affectionate,  but  we  should  strive  to  adorn  it 
with  those  charms  which  good  sense  and  refine- 
ment so  easily  impart  to  it.  We  say  easily,  for 
there  are  persons  who  think  that  a  home  cannot 
be  beautiful  without  a  considerable,  outlay  of 
money.  Such  people  are  in  error.  It  costs  little 
to  have  a  neat  "flower-garden,  and  to  surround 
your  dwelling  with  those  simple  beauties  which 
delight  the  eye  far  more  than  expensive  objects. 
Nature  delights  in  beauty.  She  loves  to  brighten 
the  landscape  and  make  it  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
She  hangs  ivy  around  the  ruin,  and  over  a  stump 
of  the  withered  tree  twines  the  graceful  vine. 
A  thousand  arts  she  practices  to  animate  the 
sense  and  please  the  mind.  Follow  her  example, 
and  do  for  yourself  what  she  is  always  laboring 
to  do  for  you. 

Great  calamities  teach  us  many  beautiful  les- 
sons, and  reveal  to  us  much  we  should  never 
have  seen  from  the  common  level  of  life. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  STATISTICS. 

An  interesting  article  on  "  Statistics  of 
Cotton  Manufacture,"  taken  from  the  eleventh 
annual  report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  by 
Samuel  Batchelder,  Esq.,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished. We  condense  the  following  froai  its 
pages : — 

[n  1860  there  were  in  Massachusetts  1,688.- 
471  spindles  and  41,620  looms.  Since  1850 
there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  31  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  spindles  ;  but  during  the  past 
five  years  the  ratio  of  the  increase  has  been  only 
11  per  cent.,  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  same  number  of  years  since  1840. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1850,  was  95,032,975  pounds,  or  73.70  for 
each  spindle;  in  1855,  the  amouut  consumed 
was  105,851,749  pounds. 

It  is  stated  in  this  report  that  there  is  no 
positive  data  by  which  to  determine  the  present 
number  of  spindles  in  the  United  States,  but 
according  to  the  census  in  1850,  there  were 
272,527,000  pounds  of  cotton  consumed ;  and 
by  allowing  75  pounds  to  a  spindle,  there  would 
have  been "3,633,693.  "  If  we  add,"  says  Mr. 
Batchelder,  u  twenty  per  cent,  for  the  increase 
of  the  next  ten  years,  during  which  time  the 
spindles  in  Massachusetts  have  increased  31 
per  cent.,  we  shall  have  4,360,430  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  United  States  in  1860." 

In  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  there  were  140,602  spindles,  accord- 
ing to  De  Bow,  in  1850,  and  the  bales  of  cotton 
consumed  were  60,000  ;  but  the  statistics  for 
that  year  make  the  consumption  of  bales  in 
these  States  only  41,778.  The  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  for  1860  gives  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  States  north  of 
Virginia  at  760,218  bales,  and  in  States  south 
at  164,700,  making  a  total  of  924,918.  Mr. 
Batchelder  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  900,000 
bales  is  probably  nearest  the  truth. 

In  1855  there  were  314,996,567  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  produced  in  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost 
for  labor  and  material,  of  7.76  cents  per  yard. 
The  exportation  of  American  goods  is  larger 
than  many  persons  suppose.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1860,  the  value  of  such  exports 
amounted  to  $10,934,796.  It  is  understood 
that  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,200,000  went 
directly  to  Chini  from  the  ports  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  London  Economist  states  that 
the  total  cotton  goods  and  yarn  exported  from 
Great  Britain  last  year  amounted  in  value  to 
£48,200,000,  of  which  sum  the  United  States 
took  £4,635,000  (about  $22,479,750).  We 
therefore  export  cotton  goods  valued  at  nearly 
one-half  that  which  we  take  from  England. 
This   is    more    favorable   than    most  people 


Mr.  Batchelder  says  : — "  As  to  the  future 
prospects  of  our  cotton  manufacture,  the  great- 
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est  apprehension  seems  to  be  on  account  of  our 
relations  with  the  Southern  States.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  our 
supply  of  cotton  at  the  market  price,  unless  all 
the  laws  of  trade  are  nullified."  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  sound  conclusion,  but  it  affords  no  satis- 
faction to  any  person.  Cotton  can  always  be 
obtained  at  the  market  'price.  It  is  stated  that 
the  value  of  the  entire  cotton  manufactures  of 
the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  $61,869,184,  of 
which  $57, 134, 760  was  consumed  at  home  and 
the  rest  exported ;  and  of  this  amount  the  free 
States  produced  $52,502,853.  About  seven 
per  cent,  of  this  only  is  supplied  to  the  fifteen 
slave  States.  Our  foreign  exports  of  cotton 
goods  have  increased  rapidly.  In  1850,  they 
were  valued  at  $4,734,424;  the  increase  in  ten 
years  is  $6,200,372. 

A  common  opinion  prevails  that  the  increase 
of  cotton  machinery  has  kept  in  advance  of  the 
supply  of  cotton.  Mr.  Batchelder  asserts  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  He  gives  some  statistics 
of  British  manufacture  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 
In  1856  the  number  of  spindles  in  England 
and  Wales  was  25,818,576;  looms,  275,590. 
In  Scotand— spindles,  2,041,139  ;  looms,  21,624. 
In  Ireland — spindles,  150,502;  looms,  1,633. 
The  increase  of  spindles  in  Great  Britain  in 
six  years  was  30  per  cent.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  33,612,260  spindles 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  allowing  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  last  four  years. . 
The  increase  of  cotton  machinery  in  England  has 
been  proportionally  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  number  of  spindles  to  the 
loom  in  Great  Britain  is  84,  or  about  twice  the 
proportion  of  this  country.  More  cotton  is  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  yarn,  and  the  looms  are 
driven  with  greater  speed  in  England.  But  the 
whole  increase  of  cotton  machinery  in  Europe 
and  America,  from  1850  to  1860,  is  stated  to  be 
no  more  than  50  cent.,  while  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  same  period  has 
been  less  than  64  per  cent.  Instead  of  the 
machinery  increasing  beyond  the  power  of  the 
cotton  crop  to  supply  the  spindles  (as  has  been 
predicted  for  some  years  past),  the  supply  of 
cotton  has  been  increasing  beyond  the  spindles. 
At  the  close  of  1860  there  were  403,000 
bales  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Batchelder  states  that  he  had  hoped  to  obtain 
from  Washington  some  statistics  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1860  ;  but  on  application  at  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  manufacturing  statistics  had  not 
been  made  up  so  as  to  afford  any  information  on 
the  subject. — Scientific  American. 


The  proverb  which  says  the  first  step  toward 
greatness  is  to  be  honest,  does  not  state  the  case 
strongly  enough.  Honesty  is  not  simply  the 
first  step  toward  greatness;  it  is  greatness 
itself. 


THOUGHTS  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  FRENCH. 

Much  of  a  person's  experience  in  France  de- 
pends on  the  spirit  in  which  one  comes  into  it. 
The  leading  trait  of  the  French  character  is  ap- 
probativeness;  it  runs  through  and  colors  all  their 
modes  of  thought  and  life.  They  are  quick- 
witted aud  shrewd,  and  detect  with  instinctive 
sagacity  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  dealings.  If  a  person  comes  among  them 
full  of  dislike  and  suspicion,  showing  by  his 
manner  that  he  expects  to  be  cheated,  he  excites 
the  strongest  feeling  of  the  French  mind  against 
him.  Feeling  that  they  are  not  trusted,  there 
is  aroused  at  once  a  rivalry  of  mere  shrewdness. 
When  a  person  commences  charring,  haggling, 
aud  "  beating  down,"  as  the  current  phrase  is, 
his  French  neighbor  immediately  says  to  him- 
self, "Fort  bien;  two  can  play  at  that,"  and, 
being  on  his  own  ground,  speaking  his  own  lan- 
guage, ten  to  one  he  fools  his  opponent  with  his 
own  weapons. 

They  are  accused  of  having  all  sorts  of  prices, 
and  of  being  mere  tricksters  in  a  bargain.  They 
have  so  far  as  this,  that  when  they  perceive  they 
have  to  do  with  a  person  who  is  a  hackneyed  bar- 
gainer, they  will  put  an  extra  charge  on  goods, 
so  as  to  allow  themselves  room  for  that  gradual 
fall  of  price  which  they  perceive  to  be  indispen- 
sable in  his  eyes,  and  this  they  will  do  with  a 
good-humored  drollery,  peculiarly  French.  But 
I  am  acquainted  with  people  who  have  re- 
sided here  six  and  seven  years,  who  give  quite 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  honesty,  fairness  and 
justness  with  which  they  have  generally  been 
treated  in  all  the  necessary  intercourse  between 
man  and  man. 

The  French  race  are  kindlier-mannered  than  j 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  gentler  and  softer  in  all  their  I 
address  and  the  mode  of  their  intercourse.  A 
stranger  unacquainted  with  the  language  is 
assisted  in  his  first  struggles  and  researches 
through  the  streets,  with  a  kindness  sometimes 
quite  touching. 

For  instance,  you  ring  at  the  door  of  the 
porter's  lodge  and  inquire  a  direction;  and  the 
answer  comes  perhaps  in  a  torment  of  provincial  j 
French,  in  which  your  inexperienced  ear  dimly 
discerns    "  au    fond  " — "  au    gauche  " — "  au  J 
troisieme,"  or  some  other  matter  of  the  kind,  j 
When  he  sees  by  your  blank  look  that  you  are  a  | 
stranger,  he  looks  at  you  with  the  most  patroniz- 
ing, benevolent  air  in  the  world,  and  though  he  J 
cannot  forbear  repeating  the  French  deluge,  it  is  j 
done  with  such  evident  good-will,  and  so  many 
explanatory  gestures,  that  somehow  it  puts  you  1 
quite  at  ease.    At  one  place  where  I  inquired,  j 
without  finding  the  person  whom  I  was  seeking, 
the  porter  took  my  card  and  went  through  all 
the  neighboring  shops  seeking  information  for  J 
me,  with  a  kindness  of  manner  which  was  really  j 
quite  touching.    At  another  time  I  was  walking  I 
with  a  friend;  and  the  day  being  rainy,  she  de- 
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termined  to  try  a  little  alley  that  took  us  home 
by  a  shorter  road.  A  workman  who  was  em- 
ployed in  repairing  a  house  in  this  alley  warned 
her  that  the  gate  was  probably  shut  and  locked 
at  that  hour,  but  she  persisted.  When  we  came 
to  the  gate  and  found  it  locked,  it  would  have 
been  quite  like  most  workmen  that  we  know  to 
laugh  and  say,  "  I  told  you  so — now  you  see  you 
will  have  to  go  round  after  all."  But  our  young 
man  was  struck  with  compassion — came  up  smil- 
ing very  amiably — and  began  climbing  the  gate, 
which  was  considerably  higher  than  his  head, 
clattering  and  struggling  manfully  with  his 
wooden  shoes  till  he  was  fairly  over,  when  he 
went  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  the  key,  who 
seemed  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  came  forth  in 
the  rain  to  let  us  through. 

Now  in  England  we  should  surely  have  been 
refused — not  from  any  want  of  good  feeling,  but 
from  the  national  sense  of  order  which  makes 
one  adhere  tenaciously  in  all  cases  to  a  rule  once 
promulgated — a  sense  rarely  found  in  their  gayer 
and  good-natured  neighbor.  I  have  noticed  that 
in  all  those  situations  in  which  English  and 
American  people  generally  growl,  French  people 
laugh.  For  instance,  if  you  are  in  a  crowd  of 
mingled  English  and  French,  struggling  through 
the  narrow  way  of  a  custom-house,  when  you  hear 
a  surly  growl  you  may  be  sure  it  is  expressed  in 
English,  but  the  man  who,  pressed  almost  out 
of  breath,  smiles  and  says,  with  what  voice  he 
has  left,  "pardon,"  is  French.'  In  this  respect, 
certainly,  the  French  race  have  a  radical  advan- 
tage over  us  Anglo-Saxons.  Dr.  Johnson  very 
happily  defines  good  humor  as  a  habit  of  being 
pleased — this  pertains  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
them.  Those  thousand  little  sharpnesses  and 
rudenesses  of  social  life  which  obtain  among  the 
more  earnest  and  graver  races,  are  all  softened 
down  among  the  French  by  the  oil  of  gladness, 
and  the  futile  trials  of  life,  which  their  more 
serious  neighbors  combat  with  testy  eagerness, 
they  laugh  off  with  easy  gayety. 

One  notices  the  gentleness  of  the  French  par- 
ticularly in  their  treatment  of  animals  and  of 
children.  Paris  is  the  paradise  of  domestic  pets. 
Cats,  which  in  our  great  cities  are  too  often 
terror-stricken,  half-starved  fugitives,  whose  wild 
look  and  bristling  fur  betray  their  constant  ex- 
perience and  fear  of  ill  usage,  are  here  a  sort  of 
household  divinity.  The  conciergerie,  or  porter's 
room,  in  almost  every  court,  has  its  cat  sitting 
in  glossy  pride  with  a  comfortable  air  of  conscious 
security  and  dignity,  and  you  cannot  please  an 
owner,  man  or  woman,  more  than  by  a  kind  word 
to  the  cat.  This  is  sure  to  call  up  a  genial  smile 
and  nod,  and  is  quite  as  sure  a  passport  to  favor 
and  good  offices  as  the  admiration  of  a  baby  to  I 
the  heart  of  a  mother.  Passing  by  the  concier- 
gerie one  day,  in  going  to  the  studio  of  an  artist, 
I  saw  a  sprightly  little  Angora  kitten,  and,  pick- 
ing it  up,  carried  it  with  me  into  the  studio.  In 


a  few  moments  the  wife  of  the  concierge  was 
filling  the  passage  with  inquiries  and  lamenta- 
tions for  her  lost  pet — she  was  sure  it  must  be 
stolen — according  to  her,  the  extreme  beauty  and 
desirableness  of  her  darling  made  her  daily  cause 
of  inquietude,  lest  it  should  be  torn  from  her — 
all  the  world  wanted  her  kitten,  and  she  was  only 
comforted  when  she  found  that  the  treasure  had 
been  but  borrowed,  and  very  smilingly  accorded 
me  the  privilege  of  petting  the  darling  from  time 
to  time  when  I  came  that  way.  These  Angora 
cats  grow  very  large,  and  have  much  longer  fur 
than  our  common  ones.  I  saw  the  other  day  a 
creature  of  immense  size  in  the  door  of  a  flower- 
shop,  and  stopped  to  pat  it.  Puss,  awaking  from 
a  reverie,  put  out  her  paw  with  such  vivacity 
that  I  drew  back,  fearing  a  scratch.  The  shop- 
woman  laughed,  and  pickiug  up  the  cat  as  a 
mother  would  a  baby,  kissed  and  held  it  up  for 
me  to  admire,  telling  me  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  her,  that  if  I  only  knew  her  I  should  find  her 
"  excessivement  douce." 

In  the  same  manner  dogs  are  petted,  and  gen- 
erally led  about  with  a  string,  lest  somebody 
should  steal  them.  The  printed  handbill,  "  chien 
perdu,"  which  often  meets  the  eye  on  the  wall, 
testifies  to  the  yearnings  of  some  bereaved  owner. 
One  sometimes  sees  the  little  rough  dogs  of  car- 
ters or  draymen  riding  on  the  back  of  their 
horses,  with  all  the  security  of  practiced  horse- 
men, or  rather  horsedogs,  and  the  man  is  not 
a  little  propitiated  if  you  notice  his  quadruped 
friend. 

This  tenderness  of  the  animal  creation  extends 
even  to  the  mode  of  butchering.  Nobody  has 
the  right  to  kill  a  pig  in  the  city — but  all  must 
be  taken  to  an  institution  for  that  purpose  made 
and  provided,  where  the  arrangements  are  so 
made  that  the  stroke  of  death  gives  the  least  pos- 
sible pain  or  terror,  and  the  same  care,  I  am  told, 
extends  to  other  species  of  butchering. 

But  the  idolatry  of  young  children  is  some- 
thing yet  more  remarkable.  The  devotion  to 
them  resembles  more  a  passion  than  an  affection. 
The  tireless  patience,  the  unceasing  devotion  with 
which  the  little  one  is  regarded,  the  admiration 
which  waits  on  all  its  whims  and  caprices,  which 
is  blind  to  the  faults  even  of  children  not  one's 
own,  is  quite  remarkable. 

In  this  excessive  and  passionate  fondness,  and 
the  consequent  boundless  indulgence  of  young 
children,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  one  cause  of 
that  want  of  stamina  and  sustained  strength, 
which  appears  in  French  history.  The  nation 
are  vain,  quick,  clever,  brilliant,  but  have  the 
fickleness,  the  impulsiveness  of  natures  that  have 
never  been  disciplined — never  taught  self-control. 
The  French  regard  the  English  system  of  family 
government  with  horror — it  is  something  of 
which  they  can  form  no  conception — it  seems  to 
them  rigid  and  cruel,  and  they  say  that  however 
it  may  do  for  English  children,  it  would  never 
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apply  to  their  own.  The  idea  so  current  in  all 
literature,  and  in  common  prejudice,  of  the  entire 
want  of  domestic  life  in  France,  is  quite  false  and 
mistaken,  certainly  as  concerns  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

Intelligent  French  people  who  have  observed 
dispassionately  their  own  national  excellencies 
and  defects,  and  who  have  of  course  an  intimate  j 
knowledge  of  their  social  manners,  say  that  it  is  \ 
false.  A  French  gentleman  said  to  me  the  other 
evening,  "  It  is  true  that  the  French,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  greatly 
deficient  in  the  element  of  truth  and  steadiness 
— they  are  not  so  reliable.    Their  excessive  ap- 
probativeness  leads  them  too  often  to  say  what  is 
agreeable  before  what  is  true — but  what  is  alleged 
as  to  our  want  of  domestic  feeling,  is  particularly 
untrue.    We  are  too  fond  of  our  children,  too 
unwilling  to  cross  them,  even  for  their  good." 
This  view  of  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
French  domestic  life  has  been  confirmed  by  my 
observation  of  the  interiors  of  many  French 
families  where  I  have  been  received  on  terms  of 
intimacy. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  French  sys- 
tem of  family  government  as  to  its  effects  in 
forming  strong  and  self-reliant  characters,  it  is 
certain  that  it  forms  very  agreeable  children.  One 
sees  French  children  continually  in  Paris  In 
the  public  gardens  and  walks,  one  is  among  them 
all  the  time,  and  more  well-bred,  peaceable,  well- 
behaved  little  creatures,  cannot  be  imagined. 
Their  manners,  modes  of  address,  &c,  are  all 
gentle  and  agreeable — perhaps  because  the  ele- 
ment of  approbativeness  is  instinctive  with  them, 
and  more,  perhaps,  that  from  the  cradle  upwards 
it  is  the  great  object  to  teach  the  child  to  be 
agreeable  and  polite.  I  was  amused  in  reading 
the  rules  of  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
babies  of  working  women  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter),  to  find  the  following  : 

"  Its  mother  should  teach  it  to  be  amiable, 
polite,  good,  and  grateful." 

Whatever  people  make  a  first  object  is  gener- 
ally accomplished  ;  the  urbanity  which  makes 
French  society  so  charming  commences  in  the  cra- 
dle. In  coming  from  England,  one  is  struck  with 
the  manners  of  the  French  common  people  as 
entirely  wanting  in  a  sort  of  obsequiousness, 
which  obtains  in  an  aristocratic  country.  They 
are  pleasant,  good-humored,  and  obliging — but 
those  downcast  looks  of  utter  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  which  one  sees  in  English  lower 
classes  in  the  presence  of  superiors  in  rank,  does 
never  appear.  Tt  would  appear  that  the  revolu- 
tions of  France  have  made  clean  work  with  all 
that.  The  general  air  of  the  common  people  is 
as  thoroughly  democratic  as  in  America. — H.  B. 
Stow. 


11  Let  nothing  be  lost,"  said  our  Saviour ;  but 
that  is  lost  that  is  misused. — Penn.  * 


A  DAY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY'S 
MANUFACTORY  AT  WALTHAM. 

A  day  in  a  watch  manufactory  is  as  worthy  of 
"  special  notice"  as  a  day  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern.  From  an  inspection  of  both,  one  sees 
the  maximum  and  minimum  of  mechanical  in- 
vention and  achievement.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  ponderous  engines  of  the  Leviathan 
steamer  and  the  invisible  machinery  of  the  Ame- 
ican  Watch  Company,  in  operation  at  Waltham  ! 
From  a  recent  view  of  these  extremes  in 
mechanism,  I  hardly  know  which  to  pronounce 
the  greater  marvel,  the  magnified  or  the  minified 
product  of  human  skill.  It  is  certainly  a  more 
difficult  problem  to  make  a  watch  than  to  build 
a  ship;  and  while  the  difficulty  of  construction 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ship, 
it  increases  with  the  diminutiveness  of  the 
watch.  Scott  Russell's  mammoth  engine  is 
simply  the  putting  together  of  so  many  massive 
pieces  of  iron,  fitted  and  adjusted  "  according  to 
the  drawings."  Compared  with  the  minute 
parts  and  delicate  movements  of  the  commonest 
pocket  time-piece,  the  Great  Eastern  machinery 
seems  as  simple  as  it  is  gigantic.  All  mechani- 
cal intricacies  disappear  as  the  scale  of  con- 
struction is  enlarged  ;  and  although  such  world- 
famous  monsters  as  the  Pyramids,  the  Coliseum, 
and  the  great  ship  overwhelm  us  by  the  force  of 
mere  magnitude,  yet  there  is  quite  as  much  to 
excite  the  "bump  of  wonder"  in  the  operation 
of  a  little  machine,  driven  by  steam,  that  turns 
out  well-cut  screws  visible  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope !  Such  a  curious  contrivance 
may  be  seen,  any  day,  at  Waltham,  assisting  in 
the  delicate  art  of  making  watches.  And,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  appear,  this  enterprising 
and  ingenious  American  company  have  invented 
machinery  for  the  separate  fabrication  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
different  parts  employed  in  the  composition  of 
a  watch.  The  metals,  the  jewels,  and  whatever 
else  is  used  in  the  construction  of  this  beautiful 
and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  seem  to  be 
thrown  in  at  one  end  of  the  establishment  in  a 
raw  and  inert  state,  and  to  come  out  at  the  other 
a  complete  and  almost  living  organism,  with  a 
"  beating"  heart,  a  speaking  "face,"  and 
"hands"  raised,  as  it  were,  in  astonishment  at 
the  phenomenon  of  its  own  creation.  But,  in 
order  to  produce  this  paragon  of  human  inven- 
tions, the  elemental  materials  must  pass  through 
many  machines,  many  processes,  and  many 
hands.  To  describe  them  all  would  fill  a 
column. 

The  value  of  a  watch,  of  course,  consists  in 
its  accuracy;  and  in  one  of  these  American 
watches  we  may  feel  the  absolute  confidence  we 
have  in  a  friend  who  has  never  deceived  us. 
And  for  this  reason  :  so  much  of  the  work  is 
made  by  unerring  machinery,  that  in  their 
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movements  we  are  guaranteed  a  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  motion  unattainable  by  the  less 
exact  manipulations  of  the  most  expert  hand; 
for  instance — here  is  a  machine  that  turns  out 
microscopic  screws  at  1 50,000  to  the  pound — 
and  all  equally  perfect.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  human  hand  to  make  two 
exactly  alike  :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a 
man  can  construct  a  machine  which  will  do  a 
nice  piece  of  work  better  than  he  can  do  it  with 
his  own  hands.  The  sewing-machine  sews 
better  than  the  man  who  invented  it. 

But  mechanical  accuracy  is  not  the  only  point 
of  success  achieved  by  the  American  Watch 
Company.  The  labor-saving  feature  in  their 
manufacture  is  enabling  them  to  sell  a  better 
article  at  a  less  price  than  can  be  had  of  their 
European  competitors.  They  now  employ  in 
their  manufactory,  at  Waltham,  about  250 
operatives,  one-third  of  whom  are  females;  and 
when  it  is  known  that  one  young  girl,  by  means 
of  newly-invented  machinery,  at  a  salary  of  $8 
a  week,  does  the  work  of  four  men,  formerly 
employed  at  a  salary  of  $25  a  week  each,  the 
public  will  understand  why  it  is  that  the  Ame- 
rican watch  is  cheaper  than  the  Swiss,  with  only 
eight  per  cent,  protection.  And  when  our  peo- 
ple are  fairly  convinced  that  the  home-made 
article  is  really  better  and  cheaper  than  the  im- 
ported, the  $5,000,000  annually  sent  abroad  for 
the  purchase  of  European  watches  will  be  paid 
to  our  more  ingenious  manufacturers  in  America. 
The  law  of  self-interest,  which  is  a  higher  and 
more  universal  law  than  patriotism,  will  always 
lead  men  to  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest; 
and  with  the  primeval  laws  of  human  nature  it 
is  never  wise  to  quarrel.  They  are  the  neces- 
sities which  govern  individuals  and  nations,  and 
as  inexorable  in  their  operations  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.  But  when  men  from  mere  habit, 
fashion,  or  traditional  prejudice  persist  in  giving 
preference  to  things  "  far-fetched  and  dear/'  it 
is  well  for  the  press  to  call  attention  to  the  folly 
of  such  impolitic  policy.  We  should  now  no 
sooner  think  of  sending  to  Geneva  for  a  watch 
than  to  England  for  a  yacht,  to  Rome  for  re- 
ligion, or  to  Washington  for  Congress  water. 


Some  writer  says^ — "  I  never  knew  a  scold- 
ing person  that  was  able  to  govern  a  family. 
What  makes  people  scold  ?  Because  they  cannot 
govern  themselves.  How,  then,  can  they  govern 
others  ?  Those  who  govern  well,  are  generally 
calm;  they  are  prompt  and  resolute,  but  steady 
and  mild." 


It  is  an  evil  thing  needlessly  to  cause  a  hu- 
man being  pain ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
inflict  it  on  a  creature  that  cannot  speak,  for 
it  must  be  that  there  is  always  somewhere  a 
tongue  to  tell,  a  mysterious  witness  to  bear 
testimony. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
TURNIPS  AMONG  CORN. 

Mr.  Freas,— The  fact 
that  turnips  can  be  success- 
fully raised  among  Indian 
corn,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  many  of 
our  farmers,  and  we  have 
often,  when  surveying  the 
growing  crops,  wondered 
that  they  were  not  more 
alive  to  their  interests  than 
to  neglect  the  patch  of 
turnips  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  It  is  an  old  idea  en- 
tertained by  farmers  gene 
rally,  that  if  any  crop  is 
planted  among  the  corn  it 
will  sap  the  strength  of  the 
ground  and  the  corn  crop  will  suffer  accordingly 
— thus  many  refuse  to  plant  pumpkins,  beans, 
&c.  with  their  corn. 

This  side  of  the  picture  is  doubtless  correct  in 
part,  but  when  we  view  the  true  condition  of 
things,  we  think  that  both  reason  and  practice 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  that  the  corn 
crop  will  not  be  injured  from  raising  a  crop  of 
turnips  among  it  to  one-fourth  the  value  of  tur- 
nips obtained. 

The  usual  custom  with  farmers  is  to  give  the 
corn  the  last  dressing  about  this  season  of  the 
year,  after  which  it  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself; 
and,  by  the  time  the  crop  is  fit  for  harvesting, 
we  find  the  ground  thickly  set  with  weeds  and 
worthless  plants,  which  not  only  go  to  seed  and 
thus  furnish  a  supply  of  plants  for  the  next 
season's  crop,  but  of  course  obtain  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  very  materials  of  the  soil  needed 
by  the  corn  in  its  growth  and  maturation,  and 
yield  nothing  in  return  for  what  they  have  thus 
taken  from  the  growing  crop.  By  sowing  tur- 
nips, the  ground  will  be  to  a  great  extent  covered, 
and  the  growth  of  these  useless  weeds  prevented. 
The  farmer  will  also  obtain  a  crop  from  which  he 
may  directly  realize  many  dollars  if  sold  in 
market,  or  indirectly  profit  by  feeding  to  his 
stock  during  the  coming  winter. 

From  a  careful  observation  for  several  years, 
we  have  found  those  who  planted  turnips  among 
their  corn  to  obtain  as  large  a  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  as  their  neighbors  who  neglected  so  to  do, 
and  from  100  to  300  bushels  of  turnips  per  acre 
besides,  which  are  usually  worth  in  market  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

This  being  the  case,  he  who  neglects  the  crop 
of  turnips  will  lose  many  dollars,  and  have  his 
ground  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  he  had 
raised  it.  Manure  is  as  necessary  here  as  in 
other  crops;  and  150  pounds  of  guano  should  be 
applied  per  acre,  by  sowing  broadcast  over  the 
ground  and  harrowing  in  along  with  the  seed, 
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which  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  fair  average 
yield  and  fully  repay  the  application. 

The  value  of  turnips  as  food  for  the  animal 
creation,  is,  by  many,  considered  to  be  trifliDg; 
yet,  nevertheless,  they  will  sustain  life  in  the 
human  being,  keep  horses  and  hogs  in  a  thriving 
condition,  and  cause  cows  to  yield  more  milk  and 
butter  than  without  them.  They  contain  a  large 
percentum  of  water,  and  are,  therefore,  not  as 
nutritious  as  grains,  &c. ;  yet,  when  fed  along 
with  ground  corn  or  oats,  they  are  excellent  for 
milch  cows,  and  could  be  so  used  profitably  by 
every  farmer  during  the  winter  season. 

Fox  Chase,  July  9,  1861.  J.  C.  M. 


SOWING  CORN  FOR  SOILING. 

We  desire  to  add  what  we  and  several  of  your 
correspondents  have  already  said  upon  this  mat- 
ter, that  from  this  period  up  to  the  10th  of  July, 
corn  may  be  sowed  broadcast  to  be  fed  green  or 
for  winter  provender.  Should  we  have  a  dry 
spell  in  August  and  September,  as  is  frequently 
experienced  when  the  ordinary  pasture  is 
parched,  an  acre  or  two  of  corn  sowed  broadcast 
comes  in  most  opportunely.  No  farmer  who 
values  the  product  of  his  dairy  cows  will  neglect 
to  provide,  in  this  way,  for  their  sustenance 
during  the  most  trying  portion  of  the  year.  A 
crop  of  broadcasted  corn  requires  very  little 
labor.  Sowed  and  harrowed  carefully,  (and  the 
better  for  being  rolled,)  it  will  take  care  of  itself, 
and  prove  a  valuable  substitute. —  Germantown 
Telegraph. 

CHOICE  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 

One  of  the  Delaware  County  premium  dairy- 
men remarks,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  New 
York  State  Transactions,  as  the  result  of  much 
experience  and  observation  on  this  subject,  as 
follows  :— 

"  If  a  man  wishes  to  buy  a  dairy  of  cows  for 
beauty,  with  a  handsome  red  color,  nice  horns, 
and  of  a  trim,  sprightly  appearance,  let  him  go 
to  the  Devons.  If  he  wants  to  get  those  of  large 
size,  good  consumers,  such  as  will  make  the  most 
beef  when  he  has  done  milking  them,  let  him  go 
to  the  Durhams  and  Herefords ;  but  if  he  wishes 
to  buy  a  profitable  cow  for  the  dairy,  he  will 
quite  as  likely  find  it  among  the  Ayrshires,  or 
among  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  as  any- 
where." 


Genuine  goodness  is  no  stagnant  pool,  but 
flowing  and  melodious  like  a  mountain  stream. 
Even  innocence  is  sometimes  insipid,  but  virtue, 
which  is  innocence,  is  tried  and  tempered  like 
steel  in  the  fire  of  experience — virtue,  which  is 
purity  of  heart,  made  positive  and  put  in  action, 
commands  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  world. 
— Maine  Teacher. 


ONLY  A  CURL. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

[We  violate  no  secret  when  we  mention  that  these 
beautiful  and  touching  lines  from  our  ever-welcome 
contributor  were  written  on  her  receiving  intelligence 
from  Baltimore  of  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child  in  a 
family  of  friends  with  whom  she  had  corresponded, 
but  whom  she  had  never  seen. — Eds.  Independent.'} 

Friends  of  faces  unknown  and  a  land 

Unvisited  over  the  sea, 
Who  tell  me  how  lonely  you  stand, 
With  a  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand 

Held  up  to  be  looked  at  by  me  ! 
While  you  ask  me  to  ponder  and  say 

What  a  father  and  mother  can  do, 
With  the  bright  yellow  locks  put  away 
Out  of  reach,  beyond  kiss,  in  the  clay, 

Where  the  violets  press  nearer  than  you : 
Shall  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 

Into  weak  woman's  tears  for  relief? 
Oh  children  !  I  never  lost  one, 
But  my  arm's  round  my  own  little  son, 

And  Love  knows  the  secret  of  Giief. 

And  I  feel  what  it  must  be  and  is 

When  God  draws  a  new  angel  so 
Through  the  house  of  a  man  up  to  his, 
With  a  murmur  of  music  you  miss, 

And  a  rapture  of  light  you  forego. 

How  you  think,  staring  on  at  the  door 
Where  the  face  of  your  angel  flashed  in, 

That  its  brightness,  familiar  before, 

Burns  off  from  you  ever  the  more 

For  the  dark  of  your  sorrow  and  sin. 

"  God  lent  him  and  takes  him,"  you  sigh  .  . 

— Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain. 
God's  generous  in  giving,  say  I, 
And  the  thing  which  he  gives,  I  deny 

That  he  ever  can  take  back  again. 

He  gives  what  he  gives.    I  appeal  ' 

To  all  who  bear  babes  !  In  the  hour 
When  the  vail  of  the  body  we  feel 
Rent  around  us,  while  torments  reveal 
The  motherhood's  advent  in  power. 

And  the  babe  cries — have  all  of  us  known 

By  apocalypse  (God  being  there, 
Full  in  nature  I)  the  child  is  our  own — 
Life  of  life,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan, 

Through  all  changes,  all  times,  everywhei  . 

He's  ours  and  forever.  Believe, 

0  father  ! — 0  mother,  look  back 
To  the  first  love's  assurance  i    To  give 
Means,  with  God,  not  to  tempt  or  deceive 

With  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

He  gives  what  he  gives  :  be  content. 

He  resumes  nothing  given — be  sure. 
God  lend  ? — where  the  usurers  lent 
In  his  temple,  indignant  he  went 

And  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 

He  lends  not,  but  gives  to  the  end, 

As  he  loves  to  the  end.    If  it  seem 
That  he  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 
'Tis  to  add  to  it  rather  .    .  amend, 

And  finish  it  up  to  your  dream — 

Or  keep  .    .  as  a  mother  may  toys 
Too  costly,  though  given  by  herself,  ' 

Till  the  room  shall  be  stiller  from  noise, 

And  the  children  more  fit  for  such  joys, 
Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  shelf. 
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So  look  up,  friends  !    You  who  indeed 

Have  possessed  in  your  house  a  sweet  piece 
Of  the  heaven  which  men  strive  for,  must  need 
Be  more  earnest  than  others  are,  speed 

Where  they  loiter,  persist  where  they  cease. 
You  know  how  one  angel  smiles  there. 

Then,  courage  !    'Tis  easy  for  you 
To  be  drawn  by  a  single  gold  hair 
Of  that  curl;  from  earth's  storm  and  despair 

To  the  safe  place  above  us.    Adieu  ! 


THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, to  levy  an  impost  of  five  cents  per  pound 
upon  coffee,  will  probably  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. Among  the  most  available  sources  of 
revenue,  which  are  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of 
emergency  in  our  country,  duties  on  tea  and 
coffee  hold  a  prominent  rank,  on  account  of  the 
large  sum  they  will  probably  yield,  and  the  ef- 
fect they  may  exercise  upon  the  consumption  of 
the  nation  and  the  culinary  arrangements  of 
many  families. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  habitually 
consume  more  coffee  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  country.  Indeed,  they  use  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  production  of  the  world. 
After  us,  as  coffee  drinkers,  rank  the  Germans, 
who  import  almost  as  much  as  we  do.  The  peo- 
ple of  Holland  and  Belgium  also  drink  immense 
quantities  of  it.  The  consumption  of  Great 
Britain,  a  few  years  ago,  was  but  about  one-fifth 
as  much  as  that  of  this  country. 

From  the  1850  to  1860  our  importations  in 
no  one  year  fell  short  of  1 52,000,000  pounds,  and 
in  one  year  (1855)  they  exceeded  238,000,000 
pounds.  The  imports  during  1860  were  185,- 
799,689  pounds,  and  the  consumption  during 
the  same  period  was  177,530,623  pounds.  The 
demand  has  of  late  years  steadily  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  supply,  and  there  has,  con- 
sequently, been  a  decided  increase  in  its  price, 
which  has  recently  had  an  effect  in  checking  its 
consumption  in  this  country.  The  following  are 
the  average  wholesale  prices  per  hundred  pounds 
at  New  York  during  the  last  three  years  : 

1858.  1859.  1860. 

Brazil  $10  96  $11  61  $13  69| 

St.  Domingo                  9  28  10  39  12  39f 

Maracaibo  &  Lagauyra..l2  04  11  89  13  83£ 

Java  (White)  16  13  14  79  16  15£ 

The  great  coffee-producing  country  of  the 
world  is  Brazil,  where  its  cultivation  was  not 
even  commenced  until  1774,  and  where,  even 
in  1808,  the  annual  crop  did  not  exceed 
8,000,000  pounds.  But  its  growth  there  has 
increased  with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  the 
increase  of  the  cotton  crop  in  our  country, 
and  its  present  annual  production  is  about 
400,000,000  pounds.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  latest  estimates  of  the  total  production  of 
the  world : 


Brazil    400,000,000  lbs. 

Java  140,000,000  " 

Ceylon   40,000,000  " 

St.  Domingo   40,000,000  " 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico   25,000,000  " 

Venezuela   25,000,000  " 

Sumatra   25,000,000  " 

Costa  Rica,  British  West  Indies, 

Mocha,  &c   18,000,000  " 

Total  713,000,000  " 

 ■  <■>  ■  

BE  SILENT. 

It  is  a  great  art  in  the  Christian  life  to  learn 
to  be  silent.  Under  opposition,  rebukes,  inju- 
ries, still  be  silent.  It  is  better  to  say  nothing, 
than  to  say  it  in  an  excited  or  angry  manner, 
even  if  the  occasion  should  seem  to  justify  a  de- 
gree of  anger.  By  remaining  silent,  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  collect  itself,  and  call  upon  God  in 
secret  aspirations  of  prayer.  And  thus  you  will 
speak  to  the  honor  of  your  holy  profession,  as 
well  as  to  the  good  of  those  who  have  injured 
you,  when  you  speak  from  God. 

ITEMS. 

Great  River. — Admiral  Hope,  of  the  British  navy, 
has  succeeded  in  ascending  the  great  river  of  China, 
Yang-tse,  to  a  distance  of  570  nautical  miles  from  its 
mouth,  without  accident,  and  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  navigable  for  157  miles  further  up,  making  in 
all  727  miles,  or  about  842  statute  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  Yange-tse,  therefore,  although  it  be  in  point  of 
navigation  neither  the  Mississippi  nor  the  St.  Law- 
rence, far  excels  the  Ganges,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  finest  navigable  river  of 
the  Old  World. 

M.  Mariette  has  discovered,  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis, 
a  list  of  sixty-three  Egyptian  Kings,  engraved  on 
limestone.  The  Paris  Library  and  the  British 
Museum  have  similar  tablets,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  complete  as  this,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  new  museum  in  Egypt.  This  tablet,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  settle  the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  the  ante- 
pyramidal  period. 

A  Floating  Island. — Captain  Simpson,  of  the  brig 
Bird  of  the  Wave,  lately  arrived  from  Portau  Prince, 
states  that  he  saw  a  floating  island,  circular  in  form, 
about  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
with  several  trees  on  it.  He  saw  it  on  the  19th  ult. 
in  latitude  20,  59,  north,  and  longitude  72,  51,  west, 
and  passed  within  two  hundred  feet  of  it. 

The  largest  dredging  steamboat  in  the  world  has 
lately  been  built  in  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  deep- 
ening the  Tyne  river  in  England.  It  is  149  feet  in 
length,  38  in  breadth,  and  11  in  depth.  It  has  a 
single  beam  engine  of  60  horse-power.  It  is  700  tons 
burden,  and  cost  about  $100,000.  It  has  arrived  at 
its  destination,  and  by  this  time  is  raising  the  mud 
from  the  bed  of  the  Tyne. 

Very  extensive  lead  diggings  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered and  profitably  worked  at  Wetherel's  Mill, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.  The  ore  contains  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  metal.  The  supply  appears  to  be  almost 
inexhaustible. 

Compressed  air  is  being  used  in  Paris  as  a  means 
of  preserving  power.  On  the  roof  of  a  manufactory 
at  Gennevilliers,  near  Paris,  is  a  wind-mill  which 
works  a  suction  and  forcing  pump  for  the  purpose 
of  pressing  air  into  strong  receptacles  made  of  iron 
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plates,  until  the  air  is  condensed  some  eight  or  ten 
atmospheres.  This  force  is  afterwards  used  as  re- 
quired, and  for  purposes  requiring  but  slight  power 
is  of  considerable  importance. 

Water  Spouts  in  New  Hampshire. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Mirror  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  terrific  water  spout  on  Massabesic 
Pond : 

July  12,  1861. — Yesterday,  about  5  P.  M.,  as  a 
thunder  shower  was  about  leaving  the  pond,  the 
water  commenced  rising  from  near  the  Island  Pond 
House,  and  very  soon  after  it  formed  a  spout  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  one  thousand  feet  high.  The 
spout  was  tunnel-shaped,  tapering  very  gradually 
from  the  water  surface,  until  reaching  about  eight 
hundred  feet  elevation,  then  it  spread  out  into  the 
shape  of  -an  umbrella  top,  extending  hundreds  of 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  black 
clouds  beyond,  presented  one  of  nature's  most 
beautiful  scenes.  It  remained  stationary  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  moved  towards  Johnson's  Beach, 
The  spout  coming  in  contact  with  some  woods  near 
the  shore,  got  "  aired,"  and  broke  with  the  noise  of 
distant  cannon,  and  then  far  and  near  the  air  was 
filled  with  branches  of  trees,  leaves,  sticks,  &c. 
The  whole  performance,  I  should  judge,  lasted  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  water  spout  tore  the  fences  down,  tipped  over 
the  bath  house,  and  made  clean  work  in  its  course 
just  east  of  the  Island  Pond  House,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, did  not  reach  the  house.  It  was  frightfully  ter- 
rific to  all  who  saw  it  there. 

Another  Spout.—  On  what  is  called  by  many  "  Lond 
Pond,"  south  of  th$  Massabesic,  a  water  spout  simi- 
lar to  the  one  on  "  Great  Massabesic,"  so  vividly  de- 


and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


PRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
1]   Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 

Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.    Hats  made  to 

order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


F 


RIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  -This  favorite- 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn 
sylvania  Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House 
Terms  moderate.    Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  Proprietress. 


PERSONS  desiring  to  visit  Atlantic  City,  can  find 
pleasant  accomodations  at  Cedar  Cottage,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the  railroad  and  beach 
Terms,  $8.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 

7th  mo.  6th. 


T  T  NDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
U  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St. 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  *  Parry, 
scribed  by  our  correspondent,  exhibited  itself  yester-  |  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
day.  Two  gentlemen  from  Londonderry  were  there  Peterson 
fishing,  and  represent  it  as  rising  like  a  tunnel,  large 


end  downward,  and  then  changing  into  another 
tunnel, 'the  small  end  joined  to  the  small  end  of  the 
first,  and  seeming  to  be  scooping  out  the  pond. 

The  duty  on  foreign  salt  has  been  abolished  in 
France,  in  order  to  aid  the  fisheries. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  export  de- 
mand for  Flour,  but  with  light  receipts  holders  of 
good  brands  especially  are  firm  in  their  views.  The 
only  sales  are  to  the  trade,  ranging  from  $4  up  to 
4  75  per  barrel  for  old  stock  and  recently  ground 
superfine  ;  $5  for  fresh  lots,  $4  75  a  5  50  for  extras, 
and  $5  75  up  to  6  75  for  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  Meal  are  nearly  nominal,  the  former  at  $3  12, 
and  the  latter  at  $2  62. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and  the 
demand  steady  at  previous  quoted  rates.  Sales  of 
4,500  bushels  have  been  disposed  of  at  $1  12  a  1  13 
for  prime  new  Southern  Red,  mostly  at  the  latter 
rate,  afloat.  White  ranges  from  $1  17  a  1  20.  Old 
Western  and  Pennsylvania  Red  are  quoted  at  $1  13 
a  1  15,  and  but  little  offering  or  selling.  Rye  is 
quiet.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  old  at  56  cts.,  and 
new  at  50  cts.  Corn — there  is  very  little  offering, 
but  the  demand  for  it  is  limited  at  52  cents  for  prime 
Southern  yellow,  afloat.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at 
29£  a  30  cents,  afloat. 

HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE. — This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.    The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 


6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


NOTICE. — Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.-  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 

EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 

J    location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  or 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders.can  be  accommo- 
dated. Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 

6th  mo.  8. 

OSWEGO  VILLAGE  SCHOOL,  N.  Y. 
Amy  Drdry,  Principal. 
This  Boarding  School  will  open  its  Summer  Session 
on  the  9th  of  5th  Mooth,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 
as  a  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed.  Drawing 
and  Painting  will  be  taught. 

Terms,  $60  per  Session  of  twenty  weeks,  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
term. 

Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

ANDREW  A.  SKIDMORE,  Proprietor. 
Refehences.  Alfred  Moore,  Oswegoburg,  John  D. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.        4th  mo.  13,  1861. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  st. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued  from  page  323.) 

There  are  many  publications  in  the  world. 
Some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  those  that  read  them ;  such  as  these 
have  never  come  much  in  my  way,  nor  durst  I 
have  spent  my  time  in  reading  them.  But  there 
are  many  deemed  more  innocent;  and  such 
books  as  have  been  introduced  into  my  family, 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  view  the  nature  of, 
and  to  consider  what  tendency  they  might  have 
upon  minds  that  seemed  to  take  delight  in  them ; 
and  I  have  this  to  propose  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all,  especially  the  youth,  or  even 
those  more  advanced  in  our  Society,  to  whom 
such  books  are  pleasing;  to  such  I  say,  "Read 
the  Scriptures  and  other  good  books,  and  ob- 
serve the  tenor  of  your  minds  while  reading ; 
and  you  will  feel  which  of  them  draws  nearer  to 
God,  these  publications  I  have  been  hiuting  at, 
or  those  that  have  been  penned  by  the  witnesses 
of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death." 

In  the  records  of  his  life,  we  shall  perceive 
where  the  Master's  footsteps  have  trodden  in 
deep  humility.  Then  view  the  wounded  side, 
and  the  print  of  the  nail;  in  viewing  which, 
living  virtue  seems  to  be  felt.  Such  authors, 
we  must  believe,  have  been  with  Jesus.  It  was 
reading  his  sufferings  in  my  early  youth  that 
melted  me,  as  heretofore  acknowledged,  and 
bound  me  to  his  pure  spirit.  Oh  !  that  all  man- 
kind saw  it  as  I  now  do !  how  fearful  they  would 


be  of  laying  out  that  money  for  unprofitable 
publications,  which  might  be  better  employed  ; 
neither  dare  they  waste  their  precious  time  in 
reading  them. 

8th  month  6th,  1810. — I  have  been  surprised 
that  the  older  and  more  infirm  I  grow,  the  more 
I  am  enlarged  in  mind,  and  the  more  illuminated 
in  regard  to  Scripture  sentences.  Oh  !  how  the 
watchword,  when  it  comes,  brightens  upon  my 
mind,  and  inwardly  gives  me  to  expatiate  there- 
upon. It  is  the  Lord's  doings,  and  marvellous, 
indeed,  in  my  eyes.  Lord,  what  am  I,  that 
thou  continuest  thus  to  acknowledge  me,  and 
that  thou  thus  expandest  my  heart  in  old  age, 
when  the  keepers  of  the  frail  building  tremble 
exceedingly ;  and  I  am  so  tumbled,  thereby,  as 
to  consider  myself  abject,  mean,  and  unworthy 
of  a  place  where  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  resides  ? 
Oh  !  when  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality, 
and  every  seed  its  own  body,  mine  must  surely 
be  as  of  the  lowest  order  of  angels !  sown  in 
weakness,  even  if  it  be  raised  in  power.  But 
cease,  my  soul,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  eternity  ! 
The  lowest  mansion  in  the  Father's  house,  will 
far,  very  far,  overpay  my  services.  Oh,  Lord  !  be 
near  at  the  winding  up  of  time,  is  my  sincere 
prayer. 

14th  ofllth  month,  1810.— This  day  we  had 
a  very  confirming  season  in  our  silent  week-day 
meeting.  I  thought  I  would  never  more  doubt 
being  under  the  notice  of  Heaven,  the  evidence 
was  so  strong,  and  my  love  seemed  perfect  Grod- 
ward;  so  that  it  cast  out  all  fear.  I  neither 
feared  death,  hell,  nor  the  grave.  The  armies 
of  the  aliens,  for  the  present,  were  entirely  put 
to  flight.  My  faith  was  strong  respecting  my 
own  well-being,  and  even  I  had  faith  for  those 
who  that  day  gathered  with  me.  We  seemed 
indeed  come  to  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
and  gathered  in  spirit  with  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels. 

Previous  to  this  precious  season,  I  had  had 
very  great  openings  into  Divine  things,  pertain- 
ing to  another  life.  Things  so  sacred  as  not  to 
be  meddled  with ;  which  brought  me  to  think 
I  should  soon  be  gathered;  and  in  looking  at 
the  ministry  I  had  been  gifted  with,  and  how  I 
had  moved  under  the  openings  I  had  been  favor- 
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ed  with,  although  I  felt  no  condemnation,  my 
gift  seemed  as  if  it  might  he  taken  from  me,  yet 
not  in  displeasure,  I  had  such  siftings  in  meet- 
ings, and  was  so  emptied  as  from  vessel  to 
vessel. 

I  thought  the  Lord  would  relieve  me  from  my 
laborious  wadings,  which  I  thought  to  others 
had  been  of  little  service;  and  that  he  would 
bestow  my  gift  on  some  other.  I  hinted  at  it  in 
one  of  our  meetings;  and  although  it  seemed  to 
me  almost  unprecedented,  first  to  cause  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  afterwards  to  withhold  from 
fruitfulness ;  yet  my  spirit  was  preserved  quiet 
under  it.  And  in  this  week-day  meeting  I  saw, 
as  from  the  mount,  that  such  trying  seasons  as  I 
have  often  been  led  into  in  our  meetings,  were 
requisite,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  through  those 
sublime  revelations  I  have  been  favored  with. 
This  effected  for  me  what  the  thorn  in  the  flesh 
did  for  Paul :  and  I  now  seemed  one  of  the 
least;  and  viewed  myself  in  a  truly  abject  light. 

12th  month,  1810. — I  have  transcribed  a  piece 
out  of  Piety  Promoted,  thinking  perhaps  it  may 
be,  by  me,  experienced  near  my  close. 

"  It  is  not  always  from  the  most  conspicuous, 
on  the  scene  of  action,  that  we  hear  the  most 
triumphant  expressions  of  hope  and  praise  at  the 
approach  of  death.  The  same  baptisms  which 
are  the  means  of  qualifying  for  eminent  service, 
sometimes  induce  a  filar,  a  depression,  a  sense  of 
unworthiness  in  the  instrument,  which  makes  it 
slow  in  believing  that  the  Lord  vouchsafeth  to 
regard  it,  and  that  he  will  finally  crown  it  with 
eternal  blessings ;  though  it  may  have  often  had 
to  hold  forth  his  unfailing  loving  kindness  for 
the  encouragement  of  others."  I  am  far  from 
looking  upon  myself  as  ever  conspicuous ;  but 
my  unworthiness  suggests  a  fear  that  I  may  be 
thus  tried. 

\2th  month,  1810. — I  was  confined  through 
indisposition  ;  and  my  wounded  spirit  and  bleed- 
ing heart  were  in  great  need  of  inward  healing 
from  the  God  of  all  consolation  and  comfort. 
Though  one  of  the  unwortbiest,  I  ventured  to 
look  towards  his  holy  habitation  for  help,  and 
he  graciously  vouchsafed  to  heal  with  these 
words  :  "  No  weapon  formed  against  thee  shall 
prosper,  and  ever}'  tongue  that  riseth  in  judg- 
ment against  the  precious  seed,  the  Lord  will 
condemn." 

Monthly  Meeting,  Pardshaw  Hall,  23d  of  1th 
month,  1811. — While  at  James  Graham's,  I 
thought  it  a  very  favored  time  :  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  filled  the  house;  and, 
sitting  upon  the  mercy  seat,  each  seemed  to  have 
the  gracious  privilege  of  pardon.  It  brought  to 
my  remembrance  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  was 
caught  up  into  the  third  Heaven,  and  saw  and 
heard  what  was  not  lawful  for  a  finite  creature 
to  utter ;  neither  dared  I  to  utter,  on  the  side 
of  mercy,  what  I  then  felt.  I  thought  if  I  had 
continued  thus  under  the  immediate  sense  of 


God's  presence,  I  should  neither  have  felt  hun- 
ger nor  pain ;  but  it  was  not  a  state  to  be  con- 
tinued in;  for'oh  !  upon  my  return,  the  gracious 
presence  was  withdrawn.  I  do  not  say  a  mes- 
senger of  Satan  was  sent  to  buffet;  but  I  was 
plunged  into  heart-rending  doubts,  respecting 
my  own  salvation,  thoroughly  preventing  my 
being  exalted  above  measure,  for  abundant 
revelation,  vouchsafed  to  me  that  precious 
season. 

I  did  not  see  I  had  missed  in  my  communica- 
tions to  the  Friends  gathered ;  I  had  not  kindled 
a  fire,  and  warmed  myself  at  the  sparks  thereof, 
that  I  had  thus  to  lay  down  in  sorrow.  How 
awful  woulfl  be  such  another  season  of  rising  in 
my  spirit,  out  of  the  reach  of  sorrow,  in  which 
there  was  no  partition  wall  between  God  and  my 
soul,  lest  such  another  fiery  baptism  should  suc- 
ceed !  Oh  !  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  keep  me  in 
thy  patience ;  and  let  thy  refining  power  leave 
nothing  wrong  in  me  unsubdued.  Thou,  Lord  ! 
knowest  what  I  have  gone  through  in  my  youth ; 
and  all  along  thy  hand  has  been  heavy  upon  me. 
Thou,  Lord  !  has  often  given  me  to  see  that 
thou  imputest  no  iniquity  to  me,  but  hast  given 
me  a  sense  that  I  had  full  acceptance  with  thee  : 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul !  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in 
God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him !" 

In  penning  these  remarks,  I  find  good  to  arise, 
which  rather  binds  up  my  broken  heart;  for 
although  I  have  heavy  trials  in  the  outward, 
they  have  had  no  share  in  my  present  plunging. 
It  was  because  my  beloved  had  withdrawn  him- 
self and  was  gone.  Now,  a  dispensation  of  this 
nature  would  not  have  dismayed  me  to  such  a 
pitch,  provided  I  had  not  been  so  long  in  the 
ministry.  The  Great  Master,  I  thought,  had 
fully  tried  me  as  to  exaltation,  and  proved  that 
I  had  never  dared  to  say :  "  The  Lord  saith," 
when  he  had  not  spoken  ;  so  that  I  really  hoped 
I  had  been  established  upon  the  immovable  rock ; 
but  I  find,  they  that  think  they  stand,  should 
take  heed  lest  they  fall.  Neither  are  we  to 
recur  to  those  sublime  discoveries  which  our 
openings  in  the  gift  have  manifested  ;  but,  after 
great  favor  in  vision,  to  suffer  all  to  return  to  the 
fountain  whence  they  sprung.  Ah  !  then,  how 
emptied  and  stripped  are  we;  for  vessels  used 
must  be  washed.  How  unsafe  for  us,  then,  to 
feed  upon  any  good  we  have  been  enabled  to 
do  ?  And  we  experimentally  find  it  to  be  the 
truth,  that  it  is  not  for  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  of  his  mercy  we  are 
saved ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  which  I  pray. 

(To  be  continued.) 

We  are  in  pain  to  make  scholars,  but  not 
men ;  to  talk,  rather  than  to  know ;  which  is 
true  canting. — Penn. 
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For  Friends' Intelligencer.  . 
NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. — NO.  I. 

Titusville,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  1th  mo.  23  d,  1861.  | 

Being  now  on  an  excursion  through  this  oily 
region,  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  few 
facts,  hastily  dotted  down  by  an  eye-witness, 
might  possess  some  interest  for  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer.  He  is  the  more  inclined  to  this, 
in  the  hope  that  others  may  also  be  induced  to 
furnish,  during  their  summer  rambles,  what  may 
strike  them  as  of  especial  interest. 

It  is  said  that  this  place,  which,  one  year 
since,  contained  only  450  inhabitants,  now  num- 
bers 1500.  If  the  increase  of  new  buildings  is 
any  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  appearance  of  the  town ;  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  them  having  been 
built  within  the  last  twelve  months — in  ap- 
proaching the  place,  the  new  roofs  and  white- 
painted  buildings,  glistening  on  every  hand, — 
those  erected  at  the  close  of  last  summer  were 
many  of  them  of  a  temporary  character;  but 
this  season,  substantial  and  commodious  stores 
and  dwellings  have  been  largely  multiplied. 

But  to  the  oil  business  itself.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times  everywhere,  very  few  sales  are  being 
made,  the  owners  preferring  to  hold  the  article, 
rather  than  sell  at  the  present  depressed  price. 
This  feeling  has  also  caused  some  to  stop  pump- 
ing, for  a  season,  desiring  to  avoid  the  .expense 
until  there  is  more  demand. 

The  most  active  scene  of  operations  is  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  town,  in  a  meadow  on  Oil 
Creek.  This  meadow  embraces  nearly  one  hun- 
dred acres,  and  is  cut  up  into  one-acre  u  claims  " 
or  "  leases  " — the  bonus  for  the  lease,  in  some 
instances,  being  one-half  of  the  oil  realized. 
Standing  about  the  centre,  we  counted,  within 
sight,  seventy-jive  "  derricks/7  originally  erected 
over  the  site  that  may  have  been  selected  for 
boring j  and  when  successful,  retained  for  pump- 
ing. W  e  knew  there  were  a  number  more,  be- 
hind trees,  out  of  sight,  and  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods ;  what  were  counted  were  from  one  stand- 
point alone,  and  there  must  be  over  a  hundred 
in  this  one  meadow,  as  some  of  the  leases  have 
two,  or  even  three,  either  wells  in  active  opera- 
tion, or  borings  on  them.  There  are  also  a 
number  more  lurther  down  the  creek.  A  num- 
ber of  steam  engines  are  at  work  for  both  opera- 
tions, and  in  a  tew  instances  one  engine  may  be 
seen  pumping  one  well,  and  so  rigged  as  to  be 
boring  for  oil  in  another  adjacent  spot.  A 
patented  "horse-power,"  however,  has  just  been 
introduced,  whicn  bids  fair  to  supersede  steam, 
at  least  for  wells  of  moderate  depth. 

Boring  proves  sometimes  to  be  an  expensive 
experiment.  We  were  shown  one  where  a  depth 
of  seven  hundred  leet  has  been  attained  without 
success;  and  although  the  proprietors  have  ex- 


pressed the  determination  not  to  stop  short  of 
eight  hundred,  it  is  thought  they  are  about 
ready  to  quit;  and  that  they  must  have  expend- 
ed some  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of 
their  engines.  Contracts  for  boring  are  general- 
ly made,  and  the  charges  usually  are  two  dollars 
per  foot  for  the  first  two  hundred  feet,  and  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  foot  for  the  Dext  hun- 
dred, &c.  If  the  proprietors  furnish  the  power, 
the  charge  is  considerably  less.  The  yield  is 
very  varied ;  no  average  quantity  can  be  given  ; 
with  some,  from  ten  to  twenty  barrels  per 
twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  thing  is  yet  in 
its  infancy;  and  the  idea  that  at  first  prevail- 
ed, that  a  man  had  only  to  bore  a  little  hole, 
procure  his  oil,  and  speedily  realize  a  fortune, 
without  system  or  economy,  is  fast  exploding. 

One  fact  has  been  conclusively  ascertained — 
that  to  be  successful,  deep  boring  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  There  is  a  singular  fact  in  connexion 
with  the  water  pumped  up  with  the  oil — it  is 
exceedingly  salt,  more  so  than  we  have  ever 
tasted  sea  water,  and  the  greater  depth  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  the  more  saline  it  is.  Dare 
we  venture  to  predict,  that  some  day  in  the 
future  extensive  salt  works  may  be  connected 
with  some  of  these  oil  wells  ? — why  not  ? 

No  oil  of  any  importance  has  been  found  nearer 
than  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  attempts  higher  up,  have  signically 
failed — the  instance  spoken  of  above  was  one — 
and  yet  there  are  no  indications  to  govern  in  one 
case  over  another. 

In  reference  to  depth,  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  are  frequently  requisite,  and  a  number 
are  about  to  recommence  some  that  were 
abandoned  at  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  visit  the  u  flowing  wells," 
some  miles  distant,  to-morrow,  and  if  time  per- 
mits, ere  this  is  mailed,  some  notice  of  them 
may  be  appended. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  this  article,  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  population  of  Titusville. 
It  is  supposed,  in  addition  to  that  number,  there 
must  be  a  floating  population  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred in  the  "  shanties "  and  boarding-houses 
located  in  the  meadow,  which  is  the  scene  of 
these  busy  operations. 

With  the  "shanties"  and  boarding-houses, 
herein  spoken  of,  must  not  be  associated  the 
idea  of  the  filth  and  desolation  so  generally  the 
accompaniment  of  the  hovels  on  the  lines  of 
newly-made  railroads  and  canals,  as  our  ob- 
servations, as  well  as  experience,  while  partaking 
of  the  hospitalities  of  the  table  of  one  of  them, 
fully  satisfied  us.  An  air  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness pervades  most  of  them,  which  was  as  unex- 
pected, as  it  was  gratifying;  although  so  near 
to  a  town  and  its  adjacent  farms,  the  occupants 
of  this  busy  meadow  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  vegetables.    No  one  in  this  vicinity 
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raises  anything  of  this  description  for  sale, 
hence  the  deficiency. 

But  I  must  hastily  close.  J.  M.  E. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

WILLIAM      CODDINGTON    AND     THE  QUAKER 
STATESMEN  OP  RHODE  ISLAND. 
BY  JOHN  GOULD,  OF  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  political 
excitement,*  our  newspapers  are  full  of  fiery 
words,  our  pulpits  are  not  free  from  partisan 
utterances;  broad,  deep  streams  of  bitterness  are 
flowing  from  the  mouths  of  our  professional 
orators,  the  shops  of  our  mechanics,  the  count- 
ing houses  of  merchants  and  the  offices  of  pro- 
fessional men,  are  vocal  with  animated  political 
disquisitions ;  even  the  nursery,  and  the  parlor, 
and  the  dining  room  partake  of  the  prevailing 
contagion,  echoing  and  re-echoing  with  the 
sounds  of  partisan  warfare. 

Seeing  what  we  see,  and  hearing  what  we 
hear,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  we  have  taken 
the  gauge  and  mensuration  of  the  highest  forms 
of  political  frenzy  and  partisan  hatred. 

But  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  our  opinions ; 
our  severest  strivings  are  moderate  compared  with 
those  which  rent  the  infant  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  year  1632  to  1636. 

Our  political  disputes  have  their  origin  in 
merely  temporal  interests;  theirs  were  excited 
by  matters  which  they  believed  would  affect  the 
eternal  welfare  of  their  souls.  Each  man,  aye, 
and  each  woman  too,  talked  and  acted  as  though 
in  the  very  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  fought  the 
battle  against  what  they  believed  to  be  error  as 
though  they  were  engaged  in  personal  conflict 
with  the  prince  of  darkness. 

The  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  grew  out  of  these  disputes,  and  in  them 
were  formed  and  trained  the  minds  of  those 
acute  and  able  men,  who  subsequently  flourished 
so  conspicuously  as  the  Quaker  statesmen  of 
Rhode  Island. 

John  Cotton  was  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  minister  in  Boston  ;  learned,  eloquent, 
and  insinuating  in  his  address,  gentle  and 
sympathizing  in  the  sick  room  and  in  the  social 
circle,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  flock  and 
won  for  himself  an  ascendency  among  the  colon- 
ists of  the  Bay  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
was  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  Rome. 

So  much  were  his  sermons  esteemed,  that  the 
male  members  of  his  church  were  accustomed  to 
meet  once  a  week  to  repeat  such  portions  of 
them  as  they  couid  remember,  and  to  apply  the 
doctrines  taught  in  them  to  the  solution  of  such 
difficult  questions  as  arose  in  their  daily  pro- 
gress in  the  religious  life.  These  sermons  and 
the  topics  mooted  in  them  were  the  themes  of 
common  daily  conversation  amongst  friends  and 

*This  essay  was  prepared  during  an  exciting  political  campaign. 


neighbors;  when  men  casually  met,  after  the 
customary  remarks  about  health  and  the  weather, 
the  last  sermon  was  the  unfailing  topic  of  the 
colloquy. 

At  length  the  female  members  of  the  church 
established  weekly  meetings  amongst  themselves, 
having  for  their  object  improvement  from  the 
much  prized  sermons,  and  the  application  of 
them  to  the  peculiar  trials,  temptations  and 
duties  of  the  female  sex. 

There  were  at  that  time  many  women  of 
extraordinary  mental  power  in  Boston,  whose 
minds  had  been  thoroughly  trained  to  appreciate 
and  to  enjoy  the  most  subtle  refinements  in  theo- 
logical enquiries ;  among  these,  the  celebrated 
Ann  Hutchinson  was  justly  the  foremost ;  pos- 
sessing a  noble  and  commanding  person,  a  ring- 
ing and  melodious  voice,  and  an  intellect  in  which 
the  metaphysical  and  practical  elements  were 
remarkably  blended,  she  at  once  entered  with 
great  boldness  into  the  abstruse  theological 
questions  which  her  pastor  delighted  to  discuss. 

The  extraordinary  powers  of  Ann  Hutchinson 
drew  large  numbers  to  the  attendance  of  these 
meetings ;  she  deduced  her  authority  for  holding 
them  from  the  injunction  of  Paul,  "that  the 
elder  women  should  teach  the  younger/'  (Titus 
ii.  3-5),  and  her  addresses,  which  took  the  form 
of  commentaries  on  Cotton's  sermons,  were  at 
times  richly  abounding  in  all  the  elements  of 
eloquence  and  power. 

Possessing  a  bold  and  masculine  spirit,  she 
did  not  shrink  from  drawing  the  logical  infer- 
ences of  Cotton's  opinions  to  an  extent  from 
which  his  more  timid  spirit  instinctively  shrank. 

She  advocated  these  logical  inferences  with 
such  ability  as  to  wring  reluctant  praise  even  from 
her  enemies.  Johnston  in  his  "Wonder-work- 
ing Providence,"  calls  her  "  the  master  piece  of 
woman's  wit."  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  Magnalia, 
describes  her  as  "  a  gentlewoman  of  an  haughty 
carriage,  busy  spirit,  competent  wit  and  a  volu- 
ble tongue." 

Gradually,  she  thus  built  up  a  coherent  sys- 
tem of  doctrines.  According  toNeal  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  she  taught  "  that  believers 
in  Christ  are  personally  united  to  the  spirit  of 
God — that  commands  to  work  out  our  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  belong  to  none  but 
such  as  are  under  the  covenant  of  works;  that 
sanctification  is  not  a  good  evidence  of  a  good 
estate;  she  set  up  immediate  revelation  about 
future  events  to  be  believed  as  equally  infallible 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  a  great  many  other 
chimeras  and  fancies,  which,  under  a  pretence  of 
exalting  the  free  grace  of  God,  destroyed  the 
practical  part  of  religion,  and  opened  a  door  to 
all  sorts  of  licentiousness." 

Dr.  John  Clark,  one  of  her  followers,  says  that  the 
sum  of  the  controversy  lay  here  :  "  Touching  the 
covenants  and  in  point  of  evidencing  a  man's 
good  estate,  some  pressed  hard  for  a  covenant  of 
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works,  and  for  sanctification  being  the  first  and 
chief  evidence ;  others  pressed  hard  for  a  cove- 
nant of  grace  that  was  established  on  better 
promises,  and  for  the  evidence  of  the  spirit  as 
that  which  is  a  more  sure  and  constant  witness/' 
She  had  the  address,  by  giving  great  promi- 
nence to  the  Scriptural  idea  of  free  grace,  to  make 
it  appear  that  her  opponents  denied  the  sovereign 
efficacy  of  faith,  grounding  their  hopes  of  salva- 
tion upon  their  good  works ;  hence  she  denounced 
them  as  being  under  "  a  covenant  of  works," 
while  she  claimed  that  herself  and  her  party 
were  living  under  a  "  covenant  of  grace." 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have 
so  often  and  so  severely  suffered  from  the  mis- 
representations of  their  enemies,  will  be  slow  to 
believe  in  railing  accusations  against  others, 
brought  by  embittered  and  hostile  partisans. 

I  have  examined  all  the  authentic  records  of 
her  teachings  that  I  could  find,  aud  am  satisfied 
that  she  meant  no  more  by  her  doctrine  of 
immediate  revelation  than  is  now  taught  and 
professed  by  Friends.  There  is  no  trace  of 
what  is  properly  called  Antinomianism  on  record 
respecting  her,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  epithet 
upon  her  by  her  enemies  is  only  an  evidence  of 
the  odium  theologicum  which  was  so  prevalent 
among  the  early  fathers  of  New  England. 

Her  doctrines  of  grace  were  drawn  mainly 
from  the  workings  of  her  own  personal  experi- 
ence. She  felt  that  she  sometimes  performed 
acts  which  were  good  in  themselves,  from  im- 
proper motives.  Thus,  she  bestowed  charity  on 
the  poor,  sometimes,  to  get  rid  of  their  im- 
portunities ;  at  others,  that  she  might  receive  the 
praise  of  men  for  her  liberality  ;  at  others,  from  a 
cold  legal  sense  of  duty  without  any  feeling  of 
good  will  towards  the  recipient  of  her  bounty. 
In  all  these  cases  the  alms-giving  was  good  in 
itself,  but  it  brought  no  peace  to  her  mind,  no 
sense  of  advancement  in  the  pathway  of  holi- 
ness. At  other  times,  she  had  felt  her  mind 
filled  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  she  felt  a  supernatural  willingness  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  his  and  their  service;  for  her  alms- 
giving under  the  constraining  influence  of  these 
motives  she  felt  an  enduring  peace,  which  the 
world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  she 
felt  that  she  was.  really  brought  nearer  to  God. 
Hence  she  reasoned  that  good  actions  performed 
under  the  influence  of  her  own  natural  volitions, 
although  they  might  be  beneficial  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  them,  did  not  tend  to  her  own  personal 
sanctification  ;  but  that  the  power  and  spirit  of 
Christ  working  in  her  by  the  free  grace  of  God 
were  the  true  and  sole  ground  of  her  justifica- 
tion. She  never  in  any  instance  averred  that 
good  and  evil  actions  were  indifferent  in  the 
elect,  and  hence  was  not  justly  styled  an  Antino- 
mian. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  John 
Wheelwright,  a  learned  and  pious  minister  and 


brother  in-law  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  came  over 
I  from  England,  and  was  settled  in  Braintree.  He 
I  warmly  espoused  the  doctrines  of  his  sister-in-law, 
and  thus  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 

The  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  citizens  of 
Boston  warmly  received  the  new  opinions  as 
lights  from  on  high,  as  the  very  oracles  of  God, 
while  the  minority  believed  as  firmly  that  they 
were  delusions  of  the  devil,  which,  if  suiFered  to 
continue  would  prove  the  destruction  of  both 
church  and  state. 

From  being  a  religious  question,  it  soon  entered 
the  arena  of  politics,  and,  like  all  other  religio- 
political  questions,  it  awakened  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions  of  the  mind.  Legalists  and  Anti- 
nomians  (we  use  the  word  in  its  party  and  not 
in  its  theological  significance),  fiercely  disputed 
in  the  tavern  bar  rooms,  the  spirit  of  religion 
being  greatly  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  wine. 

Mothers  in  Israel  pulled  caps  over  their  tea 
in  settling  the  grounds  of  their  election.  The 
elders  of  the  church  grew, — I  will  not  say 
angry,  but  certainly  very  red  in  the  face,  at 
their  ecclesiastical  convocations.  The  primary 
political  meetings,  on  the  other  hand,  resounded 
with  the  din  of  theological  warfare. 

The  colonial  orators  disdained  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  form  the  burden  of  modern  har- 
angues, such  as  bank  and  tariff,  the  repeal  of  com- 
promises, or  the  extension  of  slavery,  union,  or 
secession.  Their  voices  were  tuned  to  nobler 
themes;  like  Milton's  evil  angels,  they  loved 

"  To  reason  high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will  and  Fate, 
Fixt  fate,  freewill  and  knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

No  other  species  of  oratory  fell  so  sweetly  on 
the  ears  of  the  listening  multitude,  and  none  so 
effectually  roused  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
political  frenzy.  Both  sides  placed  the  issue 
before  the  people  distinctly  on  the  ground 
of  the  superiority  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to 
the  covenant  of  works,  or  vice  versa. 

A  Legalist,  with  perspiration  rolling  from  his 
skin,  and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  with 
violent  gesticulations  would  harangue  the  people 
on  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  covenant 
of  works  and  the  whole  tenor  of  God's  word, 
and  show,  by  conclusive  arguments,  that  the 
covenant  of  grace  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
Scriptures,  but  that  it  directly  and  irresistibly 
led  to  every  evil  and  disorder,  both  in  church 
and  state,  that  the  most  fertile  mind  could 
imagine ;  and  would  urge  them  as  they  valued 
their  title  to  a  mansion  in  the  skies,  to  vote  for 
the  worthy  brother  who  was  the  candidate  of  the 
party,  on  the  ground  of  his  firm  and  unflinching 
opposition  to  the  erroneous  and  fatal  doctrines  of 
the  Antinomians. 

The  Antinomians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Legalists 
in  zeal  and  energy  and  vehemence  of  denuncia- 
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tion.  They  thoroughly  identified  the  Legalists 
with  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  and  rolled  the 
fearful  denunciations  of  prophecy  and  the  im- 
precations of  the  Psalms  upon  the  heads  of  their 
opponents,  with  an  unction  and  a  gusto  which  was 
fearful  to  listen  to.  There  were  Agags  in 
abundance  in  Boston,  and  oh !  how  they  longed 
to  hew  them  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  Let 
all,  said  they,  who  vote  the  Legalist  ticket  be  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  let  the  flocks  be  cut  off 
from  the  folds,  and  let  there  be  no  herds  in  their 
stalls,  let  them  be  anathema  maranatha,  let  them 
be  accursed. 

The  respective  parties  were  not  content  with 
mere  verbal  denunciations,  but  frequently 
11  Proved  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 

In  this  feverish  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
it  needed  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  minority 
would  suffer  as  soon  as  the  majority  was  ascer- 
tained. 

Both  sides  claimed  John  Cotton  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  his  responses,  like  Delphian 
oracles,  were  taken  by  all  parties  as  being  com- 
pletely in  their  favor.  The  simple  cobbler  of  a 
Agawam  (Ward)  writes  of  him,  "  he  preacheth 
that  publicly  one  year,  that  the  next  year  he 
publicly  repenteth  of,  and  showeth  himself  very 
sorrowful  for  to  the  congregation." 

In  fact  Cotton's  trumpet  gave  such  an  un- 
certain sound,  his  discourses  were  so  overlaid 
with  provisos  and  exceptions,  that  his  hearers 
were  perpetually  mistaking  the  exception  for  the 
rule  and  the  illustration  for  the  argument. 

Gov.  Hains  maintained  quiet  with  great  diffi- 
culty during  the  year  1635,  but  the  next  year, 
the  celebrated  Henry  Vane,  a  warm  partisan  of 
Ann  Hutchinson,  was  elected  Governor,  and  all 
things  seemed  to  promise  a  permanent  ascen- 
dency of  her  principles  both  in  church  and 
state. 

But  Henry  Vane  was  at  this  time  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  had  made  greater  attain- 
ments in  contemplative  excellence  than  in  action. 
Though  ardently  pious  from  his  fifteenth  year, 
well  proved  in  his  Puritan  principles,  and  in 
thorough  unity  with  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community,  yet  he  could  not  easily 
shake  off  that  haughty  bearing  which  the  heirs 
to  noble  names  and  princely  heritages  instinc- 
tively acquire  in  England,  especially  when,  as  was 
the  case  with  Henry,  they  are  the  sons  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  State. 

As  most  of  the  magistrates  were  beneath  him 
in  social  standing  and  in  intellectual  culture,  he 
wounded  many  of  them  most  keenly  by  the  air 
of  superiority  which  he  unconsciously  assumed 
towards  them. 

All  the  clergy,  except  Cotton,  in  whose  house 
he  -was  an  inmate,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  him 
on  theological  grounds,  and  they  were  not  slow 
in  tearing  open  the  social  wounds  he  had  in- 


flicted, and  by  their  zealous  efforts  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Court  were  turned 
against  him. 

Their  first  measure,  after  acquiring  the  ma- 
jority, was  the  arraingment  of  Wheelwright  be- 
fore the  court  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  He  had 
preached  a  fast-day  sermon,  in  which  he  gave  an 
explicit  statement  of  his  religious  faith,  which 
was,  of  course,  opposed  to  that  professed  by  a 
majority  of  the  clergy  •  this,  together  with  the 
fact  of  his  relationship  to  Ann  Hutchinson,  was 
the  sole  ground  for  the  accusation.  But  it  was 
said  that  the  fast  had  been  proclaimed  in  order 
that  religious  dissensions  might  be  abated,  and 
Wheelwright's  sermon,  by  multiplying  the  causes 
of  dispute,  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  very 
foundations  of  the  State,  and  this  was  certainly  se- 
dition. 

Some  of  the  prominent  opponents  of  Wheel- 
wright had  scruples  respecting  the  propriety  of 
the  decision  of  questions  of  heresy  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
full  bench  of  ministers  who  decided,  that  the 
magistrate  might  justly  take  cognisance  of 
heresies  which  were  dangerous  to  the  State. 

fortified  by  this  ecclesiastical  decision,  the 
enemies  of  Wheelwright  prosecuted  his  trial 
with  unfaltering  energy.  Amongst  his  defend- 
ers appeared  the  Governor,  with  William  Cod- 
dington,  John  Coggeshall,  and  Nicholas  Easton, 
who  were  afterwards  to  flourish  as  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Quaker  statesmen  of 
Rhode  Island. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XVI. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  geologist,  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  tour 
through  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  re- 
ports that  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river  at  Louis- 
ville there  is  coral  found  in  the  sandstone  rock 
of  that  locality.  Specimens  of  coral  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  this  day  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  fossil  specimens,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  perceptible  difference  between  them, 
thus  giving  evidence  that  these  minute  coral 
insects  were  working  in  the  ocean  before  these 
rocks  were  formed.  The  question  may  arise,  from 
whence  came  the  sand  of  which  these  rocks  are 
composed,  and  which  have  enclosed  this  coral? 
If  we  look  at  the  country  between  the  Sciota 
and  the  Muskingum  rivers  around  New  Lan- 
caster, we  shall  see  isolated  hills  of  sandstone 
rock,  apparently  as  if  the  sandstone  strata  that 
now  shows  itself  in  such  ample  thickness  along 
the  upper  Ohio  had  at  one  time  extended  to  the 
Sciota.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  and  supposing 
that  at  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  this  valley 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  while  the  deep  waters 
covered  the  site  of  Louisville,  the  more  elevated 
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rocks  near  New  Lancaster  were  being  decom- 
posed by  atmospheric  influences,  and  were  wear- 
ing away  and  being  deposited  lower  down  the 
now  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  covered  up  this 
coral.    There  is  abundant  evidence  in  places 
where  sandstone  rocks  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  this  way  by  some  chemical  or  other 
action  consolidating  the  sand  into  stone.  Bodies 
of  trees  have  been  covered  up  in  this  way;  and, 
as  the  wood  gradually  decayed,  the  space  was 
filled  up  with  fine  sand,  so  that  when  the  quar- 
ries have  been  opened,  perfect  representations 
of  stone  trees,  of  exactly  the  shape  of  the  origi- 
nal, have  been  found.    Among  the  many  re- 
markable facts  brought  to  light  by  the  study  of 
geology  is  that  of  foot-prints  b$ing  found  in 
rocks.    In  a  quarry,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
north  of  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  such  foot 
prints  have  been  found,  as  also  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  River.    Some  of  these  prints 
appear  to  have  .been  made  by  four-footed  ani- 
mals, perhaps  something  of  the  turtle  tribe, 
while  the  larger  number  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  birds,  some  of  which  must  have  been 
very  large,  as  their  tracks  are  nearly  eighteen 
inches  in  length.    This,  in  comparison  with 
birds  of  our  day,  would  indicate  that  they  were 
several  times  larger  than  any  now  in  existence 
that  we  know  of.    The  impression  obtains  that 
these  tracks  had  been  made  in  mud  on  the  mar- 
gin of  ponds  or  lakes,  and  that  this  mud,  being 
dried,  retained  the  form  of  the  tracks,  and  that 
by  inundation,  or  from  other  causes,  other  mat- 
ter covered  up  these  tracks,  and  becoming  hard- 
ened into  stone,  these  stones  would  more  readily 
separate  into  seams  where  there  were  several 
layers  deposited  than  anywhere  else,  hence  they 
became  again  visible.    Impressions  of  fish  have 
frequently  been  found  in  rocks,  apparently  as  if 
from  some  catastrophe  they  had  been  thrown 
into  a  mass  of  mud  and  imprisoned,  thereby 
making  a  perfect  impression  of  form,  feature  and 
scale.    Some  have  been  found  as  if  doubled  up; 
others  as  if  they  had  been  in  great  pain  at  the 
time,  with  every  muscle  and  fin  on  the  stretch, 
while  others  seem  to  have  died  quietly. 

These  remains,  together  with  those  of  quad- 
rupeds, present  an  interesting  inquiry,  and,  as 
it  were,  unfold  the  stony  leaves  of  the  past 
history  of  this  planet,  giving  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  races  of  animals,  and  the  relation  that 
one  class  bears  to  another  in  point  of  time  as  to 
its  origin.  Naturalists  who  have  given  these 
remains  their  earnest  attention,  have  become  so 
well  versed  in  comparative  anatomy,  that,  on 
being  presented  with  a  bone  of  an  animal  or  the 
scale  of  a  fish,  they  can  tell  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  if  of  an  extinct  species,  can  give 
the  outline  of  its  form  and  figure.  It  is  said 
that  the  great  naturalist  Agassiz  was  once  pre- 
sented by  a  friend  with  the  fin  of  an  extinct 
species  of  fish,  when,  on  examination,  he  drew 


the  form  which  he  conceived  must  have  been 
that  of  the  fish  that  bore  that  scale.  Some  time 
after  his  friend  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
impression  of  the  variety  of  fish  to  which  that 
scale  belonged,  and  on  comparing  the  drawing 
that  had  been  made  with  the  impression,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  alter  a  line. 

Another  geological  feature  common  to  many 
parts  of  the  West  is  the  facility  of  obtaining 
artesian  wells  by  boring.    The  strata  generally 
lies  nearly  horizontal,  but  having  often  a  slight 
dip.    Many  of  these  strata  being  impervious  to 
water,  and  often  rising  to  the  surface  at  far  dis- 
tant points,  admit  of  water  passing  underneath; 
and  if  these  are  perforated  at  lower  places,  the 
water  rises  to  the  surface  sometimes  in  large 
quantities.    This  effect,  however,  is  not  uniform. 
About  eighteen  miles  above  Columbus,  on  the 
Sciota  River,  some  persons  undertook  some  years 
ago  to  bore  for  salt  water,  and,  after  penetrating 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth,  they 
reached  a  vein  of  sulphur  water  that  rose  con- 
siderably above  the  surface.    Since  then  they 
have  erected  buildings  and  made  a  watering- 
place  of  it.    At  Columbus,  the  State  undertook 
to  bore  for  water  to  supply  the  public  buildings, 
&c,  and  have  penetrated  2900  feet  and  passed 
through  several  veins  of  water,  but  none  that 
reaches  the  surface,  and  th'e  prospect  seems  poor 
for  attaining  their  object.    At  Louisville,  Ky., 
an  artesian  well  was  commenced  to  supply  water 
to  a  paper  mill;  a  body  of  sulphur-water  was 
struck,  that  rose  rapidly  and  with  a  powerful 
stream  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sur- 
face.   This  kind  of  water,  however,  did  not  suit 
the  purpose.    Some  of  the  salt  water  wells  on 
the  Kenawha  discharge  both  salt  water  and  gas; 
the  latter  is  turned  under  their  boilers  and  is  made 
use  of  in  evaporating  the  water.    This  strata, 
containing  salt,  passes  under  the  Ohio  River 
into  that  State,  as  there  are  many  places  where 
salt  water  is  obtained,  most  of  them  where  it  has 
to  be  pumped  up.    Most  of  the  country  west  of 
the  mountains  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  including  much  of  Ohio,  seems  to  be 
underlaid  with  this  salt  strata.    From  whence 
can  this  strata  obtain  its  supply  of  salt?    It  is 
known  that  in  Southwestern  Virginia  there  is  a 
bed  of  rock  salt,  and  there  may  be  other  beds  in 
that  mountain  range.    The  first,  however,  might 
supply  Western  Virginia  and  Ohio  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  strata  into  these  mountains.  The 
salt  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  this  rock  salt  yield 
water  that  is  completely  saturated,  or  as  strong 
as  it  can  be,  while  the  Kenawha  water  takes 
about  three  times  as  much  water  to  make  the 
same  quantity  of  salt.    In  Michigan  there  has 
lately  been  strong  efforts  made  to  manufacture 
salt;  the  prospect  there  is  said  to  be  encouraging. 
This  State,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  lakes  ou 
three  sides,  some  of  which  have  a  depth  of  900 
feet,  which  would  seem  to  cut  off  a  supply  of  salt 
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from  elsewhere,  must  have  a  source  of  supply 
within  itself.  There  is  said  to  be  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  Paris  there ;  and  this  mineral  usually 
accompanies  salt.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
where  a  railroad  was  being  built  in  a  country 
scarce  of  water,  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  and 
water  obtained,  but  on  its  being  used  in  the 
boilers  of  the  engines,  it  was  found  to  contain 
some  mineral  that  corroded  the  boilers  so  badly 
that  its  use  was  discontinued.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  are  springs  called  beer  springs, 
some  mineral  no  doubt  giving  the  water  a  taste 
like  beer.  Some  of  the  upper  branches  of  Red 
River  west  of  Arkansas  pass  through  a  country 
where  gypsum  abounds,  and  here  the  water  is  so 
bitter  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Thus  we  see  that 
minerals  affect  water,  it  being  a  powerful  solvent, 
and  becomes  impregnated  with  their  particles. 
Thus,  lime  rock  causes  limestone  water,  salt  pro- 
duces salt  water,  some  minerals  yielding  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  give  us  sulphur  water,  be- 
sides many  varieties  of  mineral  water,  so  much 
sought  by  invalids. 
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     ^ 

We  appreciate  the  suggestions  of  our  friend 
D.  E.  G.,  they  being  in  accordance  with  the 
course  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  pursue. 

The  sad  events  connected  with  these  times 
are  fearful  to  contemplate;  and  the  disastrous 
effects  which  must  follow  a  protracted  civil  war 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  immense  loss  of  life, 
the  familiarity  with  bloodshed,  and  the  train  of 
crimes  and  immorality  connected  with  war, 
causes  the  heart  to  sicken  and  the  query  to  arise, 
Do  the  followers  of  Jesus  find  in  his  teachings 
aught  that  would  justify  those  bearing  the  name 
of  Christians  in  giving  their  sanction  to  the 
desolating  spirit  that  now  appears  to  bear  rule  ? 
A  negative  is  the  only  reply  which  can  be  truth- 
fully given  to  this  inquiry;  and  yet,  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  our  friends,  the  current  news 
of  the  day  is  often  canvassed  in  a  spirit  contrary 
to  that  which  inculcates  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men."  To  refrain  from  partici- 
pation in  this  spirit  requires  great  watchful- 
ness ;  and  as  we  keep  in  this  state,  we  shall  the 
better  appreciate  the  force  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus, 
"Not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from 
the  evil."    Not  alone  for  ourselves,  but  also  for 


the  sake  of  our  dear  children,  is  this  state  of 
watchfulness  and  prayer  necessary.  During  all 
this  excitement  they  are  unconsciously  imbibing 
the  spirit  manifested  in  the  expressions  and  ex- 
ample  of  their  parents  and  care-takers;  and  let 
us  beware  how  we  blunt  their  keen  sensibilities, 
or  lead  them  to  slight  the  precepts  which  teach 
"  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  who  curse  you, 
and  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute,  you."  There  are  many  who  may  re- 
member the  feelings  of  horror  with  which  they 
read  in  their  history  at  school  the  wish  of  the 
Emperor  Caligula  "  that  all  the  Roman  people 
had  but  one  fleck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them 
at  a  single  blow  ;"  and  yet  denunciations  against 
our  Southern  brethren  are  sometimes  uttered, 
betraying  something  of  the  same  spirit  which  J 
even  the  little  child  repeats,  not  knowing  what 
he  says.  Children  are  not  mere  machines  re- 
ceiving the  impress  of  the  words  alone.  The 
future  men  and  women  will  tell  in  their  words 
and  actions  at  whose  feet  they  have  been  trained  ; 
and  to  be  instrumental  in  turning  the  thoughts 
of  the  little  ones  aright  in  this  trying  hour  is 
certainly  a  high  and  noble  mission, — one  at  least 
to  be  aimed  at,  even  if  not  fully  attained.  But 
even  should  the  sharp  invective  or  unchristian 
sentiment  fall  harmless  upon  the  listener,  not  so 
is  the  effect  upon  him  who  utters  it. 

Life  is  a  serious  thing,  and  at  such  times  as 
the  present  its  responsibilities  seem  doubled. 
The  traditions  handed  down  to  us  will  not  avail 
in  this  time  of  trial ;  individual  conviction  and 
faithfulness  alone  will  sustain;  and  let  us  re- 
member that  we  are  only  safe  so  long  as  a  strict 
guard  is  placed  over  our  words  and  actions. 
Whilst  this  guard  is  kept,  let  us  also  avoid  wast- 
ing our  strength  by  dwelling  with  gloomy  antici- 
pations on  the  troubles  that  may  be  in  the  future  : 
this  will  but  unfit  us  for  present  duties,  and  ren- 
der us  less  able  to  bear  with  fortitude  such  pri- 
vations as  a  strict  adherence  to  our  sense  of  right 
may  entail  upon  us. 

 »  +•>  «  

To  Subscribers. — Those  who  have  not  yet 
paid  their  subscriptions  to  this  paper,  will  please 
be  kind  enough  to  forward  them  as  early  as  possi-  . 
ble  Club  subscriptions  should  be  collected  by 
one  of  the  club,  and  sent  together  in  one  sum  by 
check  if  possible,  accompanied  by  letter  stating 
the  several  names  to  be  credited. 
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Died,  suddenly,  on  Fifth  day,  Seventh  mo.  18th, 
Mary  Ellis,  youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Mercy  K.  Johnston,  in  the  8th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  East  Lancf,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Margaret 
Greist,  an  esteemed  minister  and  member  of  Little 
.  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 

The  excellent  example  of  this  dear  friend  has  left  a 
sweet  savor  on  the  minds  of  survivors.  Her  public 
communications  seemed  to  flow  from  the  pure  spring 
of  the  Gospel,  encouraging,  exhorting  and  consoling, 
simply  endeavoring  to  raise  the  witness  for  truth  in 
the  life  thereof,  frequently  by  touching  appeals  cal- 
culated to  bring  home  to  every  heart  the  excellency 
of  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  that  religion  which 
she  professed. 

Her  philanthropic  spirit  was  always  ready  to  soothe 
the  afflicted  and'distressed  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
mercy,  and  in  her  death  the  poor  have  indeed  lost  a 
friend. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  month  last,  at  her 

mother's  residence,  Stei^ling,  Illinois,  Mary  T.  Rees, 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Thamasin  M.  Rees,  aged  7 
years  and  10  months.  She  died  of  diptheria,  under 
which  she  lingered  fourteen  days.  Near  her  close 
she  told  her  mother  she  had  no  fear  of  death  ;  not  to 
be  discouraged,  that  she  was  going  to  live  with  her 
Father  in  heaven.  She  frequently  said  she  was  ready 
to  go :  bade  all  the  family  farewell,  and  told  them 
not  to  weep.  As  her  breath  grew  shorter,  she  re- 
marked, "  I  am  nearly  gone;"  she  then  drew  three 
breaths,  when  respiration  ceased;  but  she  still  ap- 
peared conscious,  and  on  her  brow  was  shed  a  light 
that  spoke  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
in  the  style  in  use  at  various  periods,  will  exhibit 
the  changes  which  our  vernacular  has  undergone 
since  its  formation,  six  centuries  ago : — 

A.  D.  1258. 
Fader  ure  in  heune,  haleweide  beoth  thi 
neune,  cumen  thi  kuneriche  thi  wille  beoth  idon 
in  heune  and  in  erthe.  The  euerych  dawe  bried 
gif  ous  thilk  dawe.  And  vorzif  ure  dettes  as  vi 
yorzifen  ure  dettoures.  And  lede  ous  nought 
into  temptatioun  bot  delyver  ous  of  uvel:  Amen. 

A.  D.  1300. 
Fadir  our  in  hevene,  Halewyd  by  thi  name, 
thi  kingdome  come,  Thi  wille  be  done  as  in 
hevene  and  in  erthe,  Oure  uche  dayes  bred  give 
us  to  day.  And  forgive  us  oure  dettes,  as  we 
forgiven  our  dettoures,  And  lede  us  not  into 
temptation,  Bote  delyvcre  us  of  yvel.  Amen. 

A.D.  1380. 
Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heunes  halowid  be  thi 
name,  thi  kingdom  come  to,  be  thy  wille  don  in 
erthe  as  in  heune,  geve  to  us  this  day  oure  breed 
oure  other  substaunce,  forgeue  to  us  oure  dettis  as 
we  forgeuen  to  oure  dettouris,  lede  us  not  in  to 
temptactioun ;  but  delyuer  us  from  yeul.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1534. 
O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  ' 


thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdome  come.  Thy  wyall 
be  fullfilled  as  well  in  earth  as  it  ys  in  heven. 
Geve  vs  this  daye  oure  dayly  breede,  And  for- 
geve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as  we  forgeve  our 
trespacers.  And  leade  vs  not  into  temptacioun  ; 
but  delyver  vs  from  evell.  For  thyne  is  the 
kyngedome  and  the  power,  and  the  glorye  for 
ever.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1582. 
Our  father  which  art  in  heauen,  sanctified  be 
thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done,  as  in  heauen,  in  earth  also.  Giue  vs  to 
day  our  supersubstantial  bread.  And  forgiue 
vs  our  dettes,  as  we  also  forgiue  our  detters.  And 
lede  vs  not  into  temptation.  But  deliuer  us 
from  evil.  Amen. 

A.  D.  1611. 

Our  father  which  art  in  heauen,  hallowed  be 
thy  Name.  Thy  kingdome  come.  Thy  will  be 
done,  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heauen.  Giue  vs  this 
day  our  dayly  bread.  And  forgiue  vs  our  debts 
as  we  forgiue  our  debtors.  And  lede  vs  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliuer  vs  from  euill.  For  thine 
is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
for  euer.  Ameo. 


From  the  Sanetarian. 
AERATION. 

We  read  in  a  certain  ancient  book  that  God 
"  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 
became  a  living  soul;"  nor  from  the  creation  of 
man  till  the  present  time  do  we  learn  that  any 
one  has  ever  lived  without  this  same  breath  of 
life.  We  then  take  the  position  that  to  possess 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  soundness,  to  be 
good,  wise  and  healthy,  we  must  habitually  and 
copiously  breathe  fresh,  uncontaminated  air.  Of 
the  countless  number  who  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  for  lack  of  pure  air,  we  find  a  large 
proportion  phvsically  incapacitated  for  vigorous 
breathing,  while  a  still  larger  number  are  through 
ignorance,  or  culpable  negligence,  so  situated  as 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  inhaling 
poisoned  air 

We  will  first  briefly  discuss  the  subject  of 
narrow,  contracted  chests,  and  round  shoulders. 
Though  this  unfortunate  style  of  physical  struc- 
ture is  sometimes  hereditary,  we  too  often  find 
it  resultiug  from  ignorance  or  negligence  of  cor- 
rect modes  of  sitting  and  standing;  also,  culpa- 
ble persistence  in  compressing  the  chest  with 
tight  and  heavy  clothing.  The  ordinary  capacity 
of  a  pair  of  lungs  is  six  quarts,  or  one  and  a  half 
gallons;  yet  how  few  individuals,  in  a  civilized 
community,  can  be  found  with  chests  large 
enough  to  contain  such  a  pair  of  lungs.  In  a 
healthy  individual  the  position  of  the  ribs  is  like 
a  cone  with  the  base  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  and  gradually  tapering  upwards.  The 
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base  of  this  cone  is  bounded  by  a  large  muscle, 
called  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  a  relaxed  state, 
is  convex  on  the  upper  surface.  By  the  con- 
traction of  the  external  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
diaphragm,  the  ribs  are  pressed  outwards,  and 
the  diaphragm  flattened,  leaving  a  vacuum  in 
the  chest,  which  is  immediately  filled  by  the 
distension  of  the  lungs,  as  the  air  rushes  into 
them  from  the  windpipe,  and  this  constitutes 
the  first  process  of  breathing.  By  the  action  of 
certain  other  muscles  the  chest  is  compressed  to 
its  former  position,  and  the  air  is  expelled  or 
thrown  out  from  the  lungs. 

In  view  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  evident  that 
everything  which  compresses  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  or  causes  the  depression,  or  caving  in 
of  the  breast,  interferes  seriously  with  the  process 
of  breathing  ;  while  pressure,  at  the  lower  part* 
of  the  chest,  by  heavy  or  tight  clothing,  forces 
the  stomach  and  liver  upwards,  thus  compelling 
the  diaphragm  to  retain  its  relaxed  or  convex 
position,  and  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  capacity 
of  the  chest  for  receiving  air.  Such  individuals 
do  not  receive  more  than  one-half  the  breath 
that  Nature  has  designed,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  said  to  more  than  half  live,  or  half  ac- 
complish the  designs  of  life.  Many  a  glorious 
project  is  left  unfinished,  and  many  a  noble  re- 
solve postponed,  for  want  of  breath. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tantalize  the  possessors  of 
such  a  frail  and  insufficient  apparatus  for  breath- 
ing, with  the  happiness  they  might  experience, 
the  good  they  might  accomplish,  had  God  willed 
that  such  should  be  their  life  on  earth.  But  we 
hold  that  God  created  many  with  healthy,  well- 
developed  forms,  every  physical  function  sub- 
servient to  a  healthy,  well-regulated  mind. 
"  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano;"  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body  is  what  God  gives.  All  pain  and 
suffering  is  abnormal,  and  the  result  of  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  our  existence. 

Pure  air  is  a  compound  gas,  one-fifth  oxygen, 
and  four-fifths  nitrogen.  The  nature  and  use  of 
nitrogen  is  not  at  present  fully  understood,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  air  to  dilute  oxygen, 
which,  in  its  pure  state,  would  be  too  exciting, 
giving  such  intense  activity  to  the  operations  of 
life,  as  would  shorten  the  term  of  existence. 
Nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  has  but  one 
more  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  common 
atmosphere,  yet  so  great  are  its  intoxicating  or 
stimulating  effects  on  the  mental  and  physical 
faculties,  that  it  can  be  safely  breathed  but  a 
few  seconds. 

Oxygen,  as  it  exists  in  the  air,  is  not  only  the 
supporter  of  all  combustion,  but  also  of  the 
vitality  of  the  human  frame.  When  inhaled 
into  the  lungs,  it  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the 
blood,  producing  combustion  or  animal  heat,  and 
is  discharged  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  blood,  when  mingled  with  the  carbon,  de- 
rived from  our  food,  is  of  a  dark,  purple  hue, 


but  when  it  reaches  the  lungs,  and  is  purified  by 
the  union  of  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  changed  to  bright  crimson  hue, 
and  joyously  courses  its  way  through  the  arterial 
system,  until  again  clogged  with  a  new  supply 
of  carbon,  it  returns  by  the  venous  course,  to 
the  lungs,  to  be  relieved  of  its  load.  If  the 
chest  be  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  com- 
pressed externally,  it  is  obvious  that  sufficient 
oxygen  cannot  be  received  into  the  system,  to  burn 
up  all  the  carbon.  Consequently  the  blood  must 
retain  in  a  measure  its  purple  hue,  and  burthened 
with  impurities,  move  sluggishly  onward,  im- 
parting diseased  conditions  where  healthy  nutri- 
tion was  alone  designed.  All  will  be  internal 
commotion  and  suffering,  where  health  and  hap- 
piness should  reign. 

That  man  might  never  lack  the  vital  element 
in  its  abundance  and  purity,  when  God  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  he  placed  him  at  the 
bottom  of  an  aerial  ocean,  fifty  miles  deep,  and 
yet,  shame  to  humanity  !  millions  perish  annually 
for  lack  of  pure  air.  Did  there  not  prevail  among 
the  larger  part  of  community  an  ignorance  on 
this  subject,  partially  excusable,  how  culpable 
would  mankind  appear !  Were  our  lungs  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  appetite  for  fresh  air,  caus- 
ing them  to  clamor  as  loudly  for  their  native 
element,  as  do  our  hungry  stomachs  for  food; 
were  we  always  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
vitiated  air,  by  a  difference  in  the  color  or  odor 
of  the  atmosphere,  then  should  we  indeed  be 
without  excuse.  But  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  our  early  training  is  often 
committed  to  those  who  have  never  indulged  a 
thought  upon  this  subject,  and  who  have  such 
an  habitual  repugnance  to  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
that  if  living  within  a  bottle,  they  would  want 
the  cork  in  it;  we  surely  may  be  pardoned  for 
some  of  our  errors,  that  is,  provided  we  are 
willing  to  receive  information,  and  are  resolved 
to  repent,  and  sin  no  more. 

In  the  first  moments  of  conscious  existence, 
many  of  us  were  forcibly  cut  off  from  fresh  air,  by 
our  careful  nurse,  who  closely  wrapped  our  young 
heads  in  flannel  blankets,  for  fear  that  we  should 
get  the  snuffles,  and  if  we  made  known  our  an- 
guish by  an  audible,  plaintive  cry,  it  only  served 
as  a  signal  for  an  extra  fold  of  the  blanket,  to 
protect  us  from  the  cold.  As  months  rolled  on, 
a  blanket  was  daily  thrown  over  the  top  of  the 
cradle,  to  shut  out  the  light  and  flies.  At  night 
our  heads  were  submerged  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes to  keep  us  warm;  and  this  care  per- 
chance was  exercised  in  rooms  where  the  tight- 
ly-closed windows  and  doors  had  left  the 
poisonous  gas  exhaled  from  several  pair  of  lungs, 
to  unite  with  the  heat  of  fires,  and  riot  unre- 
strained in  its  devastating  effects  upon  the 
physical  frame.  The  purple  hue  of  our  bodies, 
produced  by  an  accumulation  of  carbon,  was  only 
a  token  to  our  nurses,  that  we  were  suffering 
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from  the  cold,  and  extra  blankets  were  piled 
upon  us,  and  extra  fires  built  to  consume  what 
little  of  oxygen  might  remain  in  the  air;  and 
every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  doors  and  windows 
were  tightly  corked,  to  keep  out  a  fresh  supply. 


HOW  TO  GET  AN  OSAGE  HEDGE. 

A  Shaker  correspondent  of  the  Columbus 
Field  Notes,  after  noticing  the  various  experi- 
ments in  hedging  made  by  their  society,  suc- 
cessful finally  with  the  Osage  Orange,  gives 
directions  for  their  management  to  those  who 
would  get  hedges  really  worth  anything.  He 
says  : — 

In  the  first  place,  if  their  ground  is  not  the 
very  best  they  must  make  it  so  by  ploughing  it, 
say  in  the  fall  when  you  wish  to  plant  in  the  spring; 
begin  in  the  centre,  where  you  wish  your  hedge 
to  stand,  and  plough  out  three  or  four  times,  or  as 
deep  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  plough ;  then  in  the 
spring  plough  it  back  until  you  have  a  fine  loose 
ridge  or  bed,  and  if  not  rich  enough  put  on  ma- 
nure until  it  is.  If  there  are  any  poor  places,  be 
sure  to  make  them  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the 
row;  then  set  your  plants  six  inches  apart.  It 
is  best  to  size  the  plants,  for  it  is  very  necessary 
to  have  them  grow  even  and  all  alike,  then  you 
will  have  no  holes  or  weak  places  to  fill  up  after- 
wards. I  suppose  everybody  knows  they  must 
be  tended  well.  When  they  are  one  year  old 
cut  close  to  the  ground.  Now  if  there  are  none 
missing  you  have  the  right  foundation  for  a 
good  hedge ;  after  this  you  will  have  a  good 
hedge  if  you  only  continue  to  cut  it  down  and 
keep  it  low.  The  next  spring  cut  within  six 
inches  of  the  last  cut,  and  so  on,  until  no  pig  can 
get  through.  You  may  trim  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  only  be  sure  to  keep  it 
down.  I  have  seen  but  very  few  hedges  that 
were  not  allowed  to  come  up  too  quick,  so  have 
patience,  and  do  not  expect  to  see  a  good  fence 
in  two  years." 

CLOCKS  MADE  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  periodicity  of  plants  in  opening  and 
closing  their  blossoms,  has  enabled  botanists  to 
floral  dials  or  clocks,  by  means  of  which  the 
different  hours  of  the  day  may  be  ascertained. 

At  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Goatsbeard  blossom 
opens. 

At  4  o'clock  the  Dandelion. 


At  5  o'clock  the  Hawk's  beard,  (Crepis  tee- 
torium.) 

At  6  o'clock  the  Vipers'-grass,  (Scarzonera.) 
At  7  o'clock,  flowers  of  the  common  Lettuce 
open. 

At  8  o'clock,Venus'  looking-glass,  (Specularie 
specu.) 

At  9  o'clock,  Creeping  mouse-ear  hawk- 
weed. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  purple  savin,  (Juniperus 
sabina.) 

At  11  o'clock,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

No  plant  by  its  flowering  distinctly  marks 
mid-day,  although  many  varieties  of  fig-trees  do 
blossom  about  that  time. 

At  1  P.  M.,  the  Succory  (Chicorium,)  opens. 

At  2  P.  M.,  the  Squill  Hyacinth. 

At  3  P.  M.,  the  common*  Marigold,  (not  reli- 
able.) 

At  4  P.  M.,  the  Four-o'clock. 

At  5  P.  M.,  the  Flower-of-the-wall  (Hiera- 
cum  murarum.) 

At  6  P.  M.,  Evening  Primrose. 

At  7  P.  M.,  the  Night-blooming  Cereus, 
(Noctiflora.) 

At  8  P.  M.,  Marvel  of  Peru,  (Mirabilis 
jalapa)  uncertain. 

At  9  P.  M.,  the  Mournful  Geranium,  (Ger- 
anium trieste.) 

Of  course,  from  various  causes,  these  fair 
visitors  are  not  always  punctual  to  the  minute — 
yet,  "  a  plant  accustomed  to  flower  in  daylight 
at  a  certain  time,  will  continue  to  expand  its 
flowers  at  the  wonted  period,  even  when  kept  in 
a  dark  room.  Decandolle  made  a  series  of 
experiments  in  the  flowering  of  plants  kept  in 
darkness,  and  in  a  cellar  lighted  by  lamps.  He 
found  that  the  law  of  periodicity  continued  for 
some  time  to  operate,  and  that  in  artificial  light, 
some  flowers  opened,  while  others,  such  as  spe- 
cies of  Convolvulus,  still  followed  the  clock 
hours  in  their  opening  and  closing. —  Wor7cing 
Farmer. 


BOTANIZING. 

Those  who  really  wish  to  preserve  their  plants 
should  get  a  "  botanical  box,"  that  is,  a  box 
similar  to  what  are  called  sandwich-boxes,  only 
on  a  larger  scale.  These  boxes,  made  of 
japanned  tin,  are  procurable  in  any  large  town. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  get  this  box  too  small ;  botan- 
ists have  it  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  it  is 
of  little  use  if  less  than  a  foot,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  a  small  pocket-box,  for  small  plants.  The 
width  of  the  large  box  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches,  and  its  depth  four.  It  should  be  convex, 
the  door  fastening  by  a  sliding  bolt  of  wire.  In 
addition  to  the  box,  botanists  carry  a  portfolio, 
or  light  boards  containing  drying  paper;  for  pre- 
serving some  plants  which  easily  shed  their 
blossoms,  this  is  useful.  For  getting  plants  up 
by  the  roots,  a  stout  large  knife,  at  least,  should 
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be  used  ;»but  where  the  equipment  is  complete,  a 
short  "digger,"  or  hand  "spud,"  is  carried. 
Such  are  the  few  simple  preparations  by  means 
of  which  many  a  beautiful  tenant  of  the  wild 
may  be  gathered  in  perfection — carried  safely 
home,  and  preserved,  a  record  and  a  reference 
for  years. — "  Wild  Flowers"  hy  Spencer  Thom- 
son, M.  D. 


FACTORY  CHILDREN  IN  ENGLAND. 

But  even  the  partial  regulation  for  protection 
of  young  children  against  undue  extortion  of 
labor  in  print-works  does  not  extend  to  the  lace 
trade,  and  to  many  other  trades.  These  children 
become  workers  at  any  age  between  four  and 
eight,  up  with  the  sun  and  never  in  bed  before 
ten,  bred  with  no  sense  of  the  love  to  parents, 
that  comes  of  the  right  use  of  a  parent's  influ- 
ence and  power,  denied  all  recreation,  even  the  | 
natural  stir  of  their  limbs,  as  they  go  through 
their  long  monotony  of  toil,  want  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  childhood.  A  lace-runner,  who  had 
worked  at  the  trade  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
had  the  weak  sight,  the  pains  and  the  debility 
that  come  of  a  calling  so  pursued,  said  that  after 
five  or  six  years  of  the  work,  eyesight  was  com- 
monly much  injured.  "  Girls,"  she  said,  "  begin 
about  six  or  seven  years,  some  as  early  as  five 
or  six;  the  hours  depend  greatly  on  the  mis- 
tress ;  some  work  from  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ten  at  night ;  these  are  the  common 
hours  in  Nottingham.  The  mistresses  who  em- 
ploy children  often  work  them  very  hard ;  has 
known  children  kept  at  it  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  sometimes  not  going  out 
of  the  room,  but  eating  their  meals  as  they  sat 
at  work.  A  man  who  employs  many  girls  in 
Cheovil  street,  used  to  sit  in  the  room  with  his 
cane,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  or  look  off 
if  he  could  help.  After  sitting  some  time  at  lace- 
work,  the  fingers  get  'stiff,  and  in  cold  weather 
are  benumbed  for  want  of  circulation  ;  this 
would  cause  the  work  to  go  on  slowly,  and  then 
the  children  were  beaten ;  has  known  children 
to  drop  and  faint  at  their  work;  many  go  off  in 
consumption."  Another  woman,  who  had  been 
such  a  girl,  and  growing  to  be  an  employer,  had 
under  her  children  who  began  as  early  as  five, 
but  usually  at  seven  or  eight,  said  that  "  the 
children  got  very  tired  and  sleepy  towards  the 
evening,  and  frequently  complained  that  they 
could  scarcely  see.  Never  corrected  them  her- 
self, finding  that  a  little  threatening  was  suffi- 
cient. The  children  occasionally  become  short- 
sighted; sometimes,  especially  towards  night, 
they  required  spectacles."  We  quote  only  a 
witness  or  two  from  a  strong  body  of  witnesses 
bearing  like  testimony.  Here  is  one,  for  ex- 
ample :  "  A  married  woman,  unable,  of  course,  to 
•  read  and  write,  who  had  been  a  lace-runner  ever 
since  she  was  '  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  that  could 
stand  on  two  bricks  to  reach  the  frame/  works 


as  a  woman,  generally  from  five  in  the  morning  i 
until  nine  or  ten  at  night ;  '  can't  sit  any  longer, 
because  she  is  a  poor  creature  now.'    Earns  in  | 
this  way,  with  hard  work,  half-a-crown  a  week.  I 
Her  sight  has  suffered  a  great  deal ;  this  happens  | 
generally   to  runners;  she   cannot  see  what  I 
o'clock  it  is  across  her  room ;  her  eyes  are  get-  j< 
ting  worse.    Almost  all  the  children  of  the  poor  jj 
people  in  the  town  are  employed  in  drawing  Ij 
running,  purling,  etc.  etc. ;  the  common  age  to 
begin  is  six."  That  woman's  earnings  are  below 
the  average,  of  which  excess  is  represented  by  I 
nymph  Sabrina,  who  had  been  a  lace-runner  | 
since  six  years  old,  and  being  very  quick  at  her  1 
work,  earned  ninepence  a  day,  or  three  farthings 
an  hour.    "  Many,"  she  said,  "  cannot  earn  more 
than  a  halfpenny  an  hour." 

A  woman  who  was  employing  about  forty  I 
hands  as  cheveners,  each  woman  having  two 
or  four,  or  ten  or  twenty  children  under  her, 
estimated  the  worth  of  a  child's  labor  at  about  ] 
eighteen-pence  a  week.  She  said  :  "  Chevening 
causes  short-sightedness;  it  also  makes  the  eyes 
weak.  Children  when  they  begin  are  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  obliged  to  use  spectacles.  They  j 
are  generally  very  delicate  in  health,  and  often 
sick  and  ill.  They  are  not  allowed  to  talk  at 
work.  Finds  that  the  children  become  very 
much  tired  towards  the  evening;  they  are  partly 
asleep  for  hours  before  they  leave  off.  The 
younger  they  are,  the  moie  tired  they  become, 
To  keep  them  to  their  work  has  heard  that  mis- 
tresses are  obliged  to  give  a  cuff  to  one  and  the 
caue  to  another.  Does  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  their  children  to  work  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day  without  the  cane.  These 
children  have  no  time  to  go  to  school  in  the  week- 
days ;  they  have  no  time  to  get  exercise  or  re- 
creation ;  they  go  from  bed  to  work,  and  from 
work  to  bed.  Should  think  they  would  be 
stupified  on  Sunday,  and  not  likely  to  learn 
much  at  a  school." 

In  one  house  the  almost  incredible  fact  was 
elicited,  that  the  mother,  wife  of  a  joiner  earn- 
ing twenty-three  shillings  a  week,  and  herself 
earning,  when  work  was  not  slack,  a  shilling  a 
day,  had  four  little  girls,  at  the  ages  of  eight,  six, 
four  and  two,  of  which  the  three  elder  had  all 
been  employed  as  lace-workers,  and  the  baby  of 
two  had  already  "  tried  and  drawn  a  few  threads 
out."  Of  the  three  elder,  the  first  had  begun  to 
work  at  three  years  old,  the  second  at  about 
the  same  age,  the  third,  who  had  been  a  quick 
little  creature,  when  she  was  not  quite  two  years 
old! 

Here  the  father  of  the  four  little  children  was 
in  regular  work,  earning  sixty  pounds  a  year,  the 
mother's  earnings  were  at  any  rate  ten  pounds, 
and  these  mechanics,  with  more  than  the  income 
upon  which  some  curates  support  families,  were 
thus  denying  health  and  joy,  all  use  of  the 
faculties,  even  a  stretching  of  the  limbs,  to  their 
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sickly  babies  between  two  and  eight  years  old, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ten  pounds  a  year  more  than 
could  be  drained  out  of  their  very  blood  by 
working  them  incessantly  for  twelve  and  sixteen 
hours  a  day. 

u  We  look,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  whose  new  book 
on  Popular  Education  furnishes  all  the  facts  to 
which  we  are  now  calling  attention — "  We  look 
with  shame  and  indignation  at  the  pictures  of 
American  slavery ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
children  on  the  worse  managed  plantations  are 
less  over-worked,  less  tortured,  better  fed,  and 
quite  as  well  instructed  as  the  unhappy  infants, 
whose  early  and  long- continued  labor  occasions 
the  fabulous  cheapness  of  our  hardware  and  our 
lace,  and  whose  wages  feed  the  intemperance  of 
their  parents." — All  the  Year  Round. 


PATIENCE. 
BY  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 

Every  cloud  hath  a  sunbeam, 

Every  bird  hath  a  nest, 
Evejy  grief  hath  a  solace, 

And  every  care  a  rest. 
Cruel  pebbles  the  streamlet 

Finds  in  its  pathway  strewn ; 
But  the  flow  of  a  sweet  endurance 

Will  polish  the  jagged  stone. 
So  with  our  sometime  sorrows, 

Which  naught  can  ever  soothe 
Save  the  grace  of  a  willing  spirit, 

Which  maketh  the  rough  points  smooth, — 
Maketh  them  smooth  and  shining, 

Maketh  them  precious  gems, 
To  be  fitted  into  our  future 

Celestial  diadems ! 
Every  cloud  hath  a  sunbeam, 

Every  bird  hath  a  nest, 
Every  grief  hath  a  solace, 

And  every  care  a  rest. 
Husband  thy  store  of  sunshine  ; 

('Twere  Crcesus-wealth  to  some  ;) 
Think,  in  the  years  of  plenty, 

Of  the  years  of  famine  to  come, — 
That  when  the  flowers  of  Fortune 

Fall  in  the  time  decreed, 
And  the  garland  of  quondam  triumph 

Is  thorny  and  rough  indeed, 
Thou  mayst  bear  with  a  graceful  suff'rance, 

With  angel  patience  bear, 
Keeping  thy  eye  on  Heaven, 

For  God  is  watching  there  ! 
He  will  not  send  a  burden 

Too  strong  for  mortal  mould  ; 
He  will  not  fill  thy  chalice 

With  more  than  it  can  hold. 
With  an  even  hand  He  governs 

Man's  pitiful  estate ; 
On  every  plebeian  sorrow 
Patrician  angels  wait. 

With  an  even  hand  He  weigheth, 

And  meteth  the  burdened  years, 
And  woe  to  the  wailing  mortal 

That  taketh  them  up  in  tears  ! 
Every  cloud  hath  a  sunbeam, 

Every  bird  hath  a  nest, 
Every  grief  hath  a  solace, 

And  every  care  a  rest. 


The  rainbow  after  tempest, 

The  peace  that  follows  strife, 
The  rest  succeeding  labor, 

The  Death  that  follows  Life, 
Have  sweet  and  sacred  meanings 

Which  every  lot  befit: 
We  would  not  value  Heaven 

If  Earth  were  fair  as  it. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

"  And  David  said,  '  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  ;  for  his  mercies  are  great ;  and  let  me 
not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man." — 2  Samuel  xxxiv.  14. 

Man  hath  a  voice  severe, 

His  neighbor's  fault  to  blame  ; 

A  wakeful  eye,  a  listening  ear, 
To  note  his  brother's  shame. 

•  He,  with  suspicious  glance, 

The  curtained  heart  doth  read  ; 
And  raise  the  accusing  balance  high, 
To  weigh  the  doubtful  deed. 

Oh,  Thou,  whose  piercing  thought 

Doth  note  each  secret  path, 
For  mercy  to  thy  throne  we  fly 

From  man's  condemning  wrath. 

Thou  who  dost  dimness-  mark 
In  heaven's  resplendent  way, 

And  folly  in  that  angel  host 
Who  serve  thee  night  and  day, 

How  fearful  should  our  trust 

In  thy  compassions  be, 
When  from  our  brother  of  the  dust 

We  dare  appeal  to  thee. 

L.  Sigourney. 


Elegy  written  on  the  death  of  Lizzie  W.,  second  daughter 
of  J.  S.  and  E.  J.  Cohu,  in  the  9th  pear  of  her  age,  by 
a  very  dear  friend  of  hers. 

There  fell  a  bud  from  an  angel's  hand, 
As  he  wandered  down  from  the  spirit  land  ; 
To  a  throbbing  bosom  it  gently  blew, 
And  lo  !  it  put  forth  a  deep  root  and  grew. 

It  flourished  there  in  its  glowing  hues, 
Like  a  floweret  nursed  by  Elysian  dews, 
Till  the  little  bud  was  a  thing  to  vie 
With  the  radiant  tints  of  the  morning  sky. 

'Twas  pleasant  to  see  the  bud  unfold, 
As  the  summer  days  of  its  life  were  told, 
For  it  seemed  as  fair  to  the  ravished  eye 
As  though  it  were  still  in  its  bower  on  high. 

The  angel  passed  on  his  homeward  way, 

And  saw  where  his  roseate  beauty  lay ; 

He  paused  on  his  wing  and  reached  down  his  hand, 

And  bore  the  sweet  flower  to  its  native  land. 

E.  B.  Elwell. 


From  Appleton's  American  Cyclopaedia. 
FRICTION  MATCHES. 

Among  rude  nations  fire  was  obtained  by  rub- 
bing together  two  pieces  of  dried  wood  ;  and  the 
practice  among  civilized  people  has  been  to  pro- 
cure it  by  the  flint  and  steel,  catching  the  parti- 
cle of  steel  struck  ofT  and  rendered  red-hot  by 
the  friction  in  dry  and  highly  inflammable  tinder. 
To  this  succeeded  the  use  of  phosphorus,  which, 
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in  1680,  a  few  years  after  its  first  discovery, 
was  introduced  for  this  purpose  in  London  by 
Godfrey  Hanckwitz,  who  applied  it  by  rubbing 
it  between  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire  ;  it 
was  then  made  to  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  which 
had  been  dipped  in  sulphur,  and  which  may  be 
considered  the  earliest  form  of  the  common 
match.  The  cost  of  the  phosphorus,  however, 
prevented  its  general  use,  either  in  this  form  or 
in  several  others  contrived  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  was  to 
partially  burn  a  bit  of  phosphorus  in  the  con- 
fined air  of  a  small  vial,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  line  it  with  the  oxyde  of  phosphorus ;  the  vial 
was  then  corked,  and  when  required  for  use,  a 
sulphur  match  was  dipped  into  it ;  the  match 
was  thus  ignited  by,  the  chemical  action  thus 
produced,  or  by  afterward  rubbing  it  upon 
a  piece  of  cork.  Another  form  extensively 
used  were  called  chemical  matches,  and  were 
sold  in  little  cases  called  phosphorus  boxes,  con- 
taining a  few  matches,  at  first  as  high  as  15s. 
each  box.  They  were  small  sticks  of  wood  dipped 
first  in  sulphur,  and  then  in  a  composition  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony, 
gum  or  sugar  and  cinnabar  for  coloring.  Ac- 
companying them  in  the  box  was  a  vial  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the  match  being 
dipped,  it  was  instantly  ignited  by  the  chemical 
action  induced  between  the  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  The  other  ingredients  were  added 
merely  on  account  of  their  combustible  qualities. 
To  this  succeeded,  in  1829,  the  use  of  the  luci- 
fer  match,  invented  by  John  Walker,  chemist, 
at  Stockton-upon-Tees.  In  his  experiments  upon 
chlorate  of  potash,  he  found  that  this  could  be 
instantly  ignited  by  friction,  as  in  drawing  a 
stick  coated  with  it  quickly  through  folded  sand- 
paper. The  salt  was  made  to  adhere  to  wood 
already  coated  with  sulphur,  by  dipping  this  in 
an  emulsion  prepared  with  mucilage,  of  either 
phosphorus  or  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlo- 
rate of  potash.  The  other  inflammable  ingredi- 
ents served  to  retain  the  fire  and  communicate  it 
to  the  wood.  John  Walker  manufactured  but 
few  of  these  matches  for  use  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. Professor  Faraday,  learning  of  them,  pro- 
cured some,  and  brought  them  into  public 
notice.  Their  useful  properties  were  soon  per- 
ceived, and  their  manufacture  rapidly  increased, 
till  it  became  an  important  branch  of  industry 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  large  numbers  of  men,  woman  and 
children.  The  chief  objection  to  the  prepara- 
tion was  the  noise  produced  in  igniting  the  match. 
This  was  afterward  obviated  by  the  substitution 
of  niter  or  saltpetre  for  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  burning  sul- 
phur was  diminished  by  replacing  a  part  of  this 
'substance  with  stearine.  The  best  wood  for 
matches  is  clear  white  pine,  which  possesses  the 
softness  required  for  the  manufacturing  process, 


together  with  the  necessary  stiffness  and  inflam- 
mability ;  and  the  quantity  of  this  consumed  in 
their  manufacture  is  enormous.    The  wood  is 
first  sawed  into  blocks  of  uniform  size,  and  the 
length  of  two  matches.    By  machines  of  ingeni- 
ous construction,  these  are  afterward  slit  without 
loss  of  material  into  splints,  which  being  col- 
lected into  bundles  and  tied,  are  dipped  into  the 
composition,  first  one  end  and  then  the  other. 
Another  string  is  then  fastened  round  them,  after 
which  they  are  cut  across  between  the  two  strings 
by  a  circular  saw  which  divides  them  in  the 
middle.    Hound  matches  are  formed  by  forcing 
the  wood  endwise  through  holes  in  plates,  which 
in  the  English  works  are  an  inch  thick,  with 
steel  face  and  bell-metal  back.    In  American 
establishments  tubes  are  employed  whether  for 
round  or  square  splints.    The  perforations  are 
made  as  near  together  as  possible,  only  leaving 
enough  of  the  metal  between  to  give  the  necessa- 
ry strength  for  cutting.  This  invention  was  pat- 
ented in  England  in  1842.    The  acid  fumes 
thrown  off  from  the  phosphorus  in  the  various 
processes  of  making  matches  frequently  cause 
among  the  people  employed  a  terrible  disease 
which  attacks  the  teeth  and  jaws;  and  to  such 
an  alarming  extent  did  it  prevail  in  Germany, 
that  the  attention  of  the  government  was  called 
to  it.    The  dippers  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in 
consequence  of  standing  for  hours  over  the 
heated  slab  upon  which  the  phosphorus  is  spread. 
As  those  persons  with  decayed  teeth  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  disease,  they  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  some  manufactories.    No  antidote 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  this  terrible  dis- 
ease.   Its  natural  course  is  to  rot  the  entire  jaw 
bone  away.  This  generally  occupies  several  years 
with  a  steady  discharge  of  matter  outside  and  into 
the  mouth.    The  pain  is  not  very  acute,  but  is 
constant,  and  the  sufferer  seldom  survives  the  na- 
tural course  of  this  disease.    Many  operations 
have  been  performed,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Mott  at  the 
New  York  Hospital.    In  some  cases  the  entire 
jaw  bone,  and  in  others  only  one  half  or  one  side 
of  the  jaw  has  been  removed.    By  this  process 
the  disease  is  arrested,  and  the  patients  general- 
ly recover.    Thorough  ventilation  and  careful 
attention  to  cleanliness  have  been  found  the 
most  affectual  preventives.    It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice  that,  insignificant  as  matches  are,  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense numbers  made,  that  the  manufactories 
should  be  situated  in  districts  where  timber  is 
cheap.    One  manufacture  in  Herkimer  county, 
N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have  consumed  within  the  last 
J  8  years  2,225,000  feet  of  lumber,  producing 
6,500,000,000  matches.    Probably  the  largest 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  Charles 
Partridge,  of  New  York.    His  works,  for  the 
sake  of  abundant  suppll  s  of  material,  are  in  the 
wooded  district  of  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  near  the 
Black  River  canal.-  Beside  the  wood  employed  for 
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the  splints,  large  quantities  are  also  consumed 
for  the  small  cylindrical  boxes  in  which  the 
matches  are  transported.  Some  of  the  splints 
are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  where  the  manufacture  of  matches  has 
been  established  within  a  few  years  past.  The 
matches  themselves  are  largely  exported  to  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  China,  Mexico,  South 
America,  the  Pacific  coast,  &c.  The  total  amount 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  estima- 
ted at  7,000  gross  of  boxes  daily,  containing 
35,700,000  matches,  and  worth  $3,000. 


THE  ARMY  WORM — WHAT    IT  IS   DOING  AND 
HOW  IT  WORKS. 

The  army  worm  is  committing  a  great  deal  of 
depredation  upon  the  grass  in  Missouri.  It  is  a 
caterpillar,  which  especially  loves  timothy,  and 
will  strip  off  a  field  of  this  'grass  in  short  order. 
The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  : 

Their  numbers  seem  at  present  to  diminish, 
not  because  they  die  off,  as  many  suppose,  but 
because  their  time  has  come  to  be  changed  into 

1  the  chrysalis  state  as  pupae.  For  that  purpose 
this  caterpillar  hides  itself  superficially  under 
the  ground,  and  lies  there  for  a  while,  in  a  tor- 
pid contracted  state,  until  it  is  transformed 
into  a  small  brownish  pupa,  from  which  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  a  butterfly  will  be  developed, 
a  dark  brownish  moth.  This  moth  employs  its 
short  life  in  laying  numerous  eggs  on  and  below 
the  ground,  to  preserve  the  noble  race  of  the 
grass  caterpillar  for  the  next  spring,  when  the 
young  army  worms  will,  as  by  magic,  come 
forth  in  a  new  generation.  From  the  millions 
of  eggs  which  the  moths  will  lay  this  summer, 
it  is  feared  by  some  that  we  may  be  overrun 
next  spring  by  a  still  larger  levy  of  the  army 
worm.  But  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Ex- 
perience, on  the  contrary,  has  proved  that  such 
a  year  of  warfare  upon  our  fields  is  generally 
followed  by  a  peace  of  many  years,  since  it  re- 
quires peculiar  climatic  influences  to  develope 
these  insects  so  freely. 

Their  development  is  mostly  favored  by  a  dry 
and  warm  summer,  followed  by  a  mild  winter. 
In  such  years,  two  generations  of  these  insects 
will  sometimes  be  procreated  in  one  year;  at 
any  rate  they  thrive  better,  and  millions  of  eggs 
that  otherwise  would  perish  are  preserved  in 

I  such  years.  The  insect,  with  its  regular  trans- 
formation from  the  egg  into  the  caterpillar,  the 
pupa  and  the  butterfly  or  moth,  exists  always, 
but  in  some  years  they  are  nearly  killed  off;  in 
others  they  are  preserved  and  developed  by  cli- 
matic influences.  Such  influences  favorable  to 
their  preservation  existed  last  year  and  this 
spring.  After  a  warm  and  dry  summer  and  a 
mild  winter,  we  had  a  fine  spring,  with  gradual 
development  of  heat  and  frequent  warm  rains, 
influences  that  not  only  aid  vegetation,  but  also 


the  existence  of  insects  and  lower  animals  ge- 
nerally. But  since  the  exact  repetition  of  such 
a  climatic  year  is  not  very  likely,  it  is  also  un- 
likely that  the  State  of  Missouri  will  have  to 
suffer  another  year's  warfare  from  that  worm. 
However,  as  the  insect  has  his  residence  on  or 
just  below  the  ground,  the  free  use  of  the 
plow  over  such  ground  must  certianly  be  use- 
ful. Digging  ditches  around,  and  driving  hogs 
and  fowls  into  the  meadows,  etc.,  no  doubt 
produce  some  good  effect,  but  in  case  a  timothy 
field  were  invaded,  I  would,  after  digging 
ditches,  mow  it  down  at  once,  in  expectation  of 
seeing  the  army  move  off  for  fresh  food  or  die. 


ITEMS. 

Earthquake  at  Antigua.  Two  Thousand  Lives 
Lost. — Captain  Hunter,  of  the  steamer  De  Soto,  ar- 
rived from  St.  Thomas  and  Bermuda,  at  Halifax, 
states  that  just  as  he  was  leaving  St.  Thomas  a  report 
reached  there  that  Antigua  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  that  two  thousand  lives  were 
lost. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  water  spout  lately 
descended  on  a  high  hill  called  Strone,  split  it  neatly 
in  two,  and  carried  each  half  in  an  opposite  direction, 
breaking  down  fences,  obliterating  the  high  road 
neighboring,  and  scattering  its  debris  over  farms  of 
acres  in  extent,  besides  entombing  many  flocks  and 
herds. 

The  magnum  opus  of  the  British  bibliopolic  world, 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
has  at  last  been  brought  to  a  close  in  its  twenty-first 
volume,  still  leaving  an  index,  which  is  to  be  on  so 
elaborate  a  scale  as  to  form  a  marked  feature  of 
itself. 

The  Legal  Fraternity. — No  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  members  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar  since  June  1,  1855. 

The  worms  from  an  ounce  of  silkworm  eggs  will 
devour  in  one  month  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
nine  pounds  of  leaves. 

The  late  melancholy  death  of  the  wife  of  Professor 
Longfellow  makes  it  of  interest  to  know  how  a  woman 
whose  dress  takes  fire  may  best  act  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. A  contemporary  says:  —  "Ladies 
should,  whenever  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
their  dress  upon  them  take  fire,  fall  prostrate  and 
roll  upon  the  flame.  An  assistant  can  smother  it 
then  with  a  table  spread,  or  even  with  any  other 
clothing  at  hand.  The  flame  will  ascend  rapidly,  if 
the  lady  stand  erect,  and  encircle  her  face  and  head, 
and  she  will  breathe  in  the  flame,  to  the  destruction 
of  her  lungs  and  life.  It  is  almost  useless  to  battle 
with  the  fire,  in  such  cases,  with  the  hands. 

What  War  has  Cost  the  World. — The  wars  of  the 
world  have  been  its  expense.  To  redress  wrongs, 
imaginary  and  real,  has  cost  the  world  more  money 
than  its  education.  It  has  wasted  more  life,  property 
and  time  to  satisfy  ambition  and  lust  than  all  the 
other  motives  and  actions  of  men  have  directly  cost. 
This  may  sound  unreasonable,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact. 

The  war  preceding  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
cost  $130,000,000. 

The  Spanish  war  of  1730,  settled  for  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  cost  $270,000,000. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  cost  $311,- 
000,000. 
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The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1793,  ended  a  bloody 
struggle,  which  cost  $560,000,000. 

The  war  of  American  Independence  cost  England 
and  America  $920,000,000. 

The  war  of  ten  years,  which  is  known  as  <{  The 
French  Revolution  of  1793,"  cost  $230,000,000. 

The  war  against  the  First  Napoleon,  which  began 
in  1803  and  ended  in  1815,  cost  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  $5,800,000,000. 

The  Crimean  war  cost  $84,000,000. 

The  last  Italian  war,  not  including  the  hostilities 
between  Victor  Emanuel,  Garabaldi,  Bomba,  &c, 
cost  $45,000,000. 

The  last  war  in  India  cost  England  $38,000,000. 


T?  ATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
j}j  Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,.will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  0.,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  export  de- 
mand for  Flour,and  with  light  receipts  ;  good  brands 
are  quoted  steady.  The  only  sales  are  to  the  trade, 
from  $4  up  to  4  75  per  barrel  for  old  stock  and 
recently  ground  superfine  ;  $5  for  fresh  lots,  $4  25  a 
5  37  for  extras,  and  $5  50  up  to  6  75  for  fancy  lots. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  nearly  nominal,  the 
former  at  $3  00,  and  the  latter  at  $2  62. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and  the 
demand  dull  at  previous  quoted  rates.  Sales  of  1500 
bushels  at  $1  05  a  1  13  for  fair  and  prime  Penna. 
and  Jersey  red  ;  white  ranges  from  $1  17  a  I  20.  Old 
Western  and  Pennsylvania  Red  are  quoted  at  $  I  13 
a  1  15,  and  but  little  offering  or  selling.  Rye  is 
quiet.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  old  at  56  cts.,  and 
new  at  52  cts.  Corn — there  is  very  little  offering, 
but  the  demand  for  it  is  limited  at  53  cents  for  prime 
Southern  yellow  in  store.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at 
32  a  33  cents,  afloat,  and  new  at  27  a  29  cents.  No 
sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 


Tl  NDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
\J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE. — This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  G^p.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
|j    Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 

Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.    Hats  made  to 

order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  This  favorite 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House 
Terms  moderate.  Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  Proprietress. 


T)ERSONS  desiring  to  visit  Atlantic  City,  can  find 
1  pleasant  accomodations  at  Cedar  Cottage,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the  railroad  and  beach. 
Terms,  $8.00  per  week. 

GEORGE  CHANDLEE. 

7th  mo.  6th. 


NOTICE.— Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  year§ 
of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  6th  mo.  22. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circular* 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


THAVE  just  received  a  lot  of  Small  Plaid  INDIA 
SILKS.  Also,  FRENCH,  in  Blue,  Black,  Brown, 
Green  and  Purple.  Tarlton  Muslin,  Stiff  and  Sheer. 
BOOK  MUSLINS,  all  prices.  Book  Muslin  HDKFS, 
nice  assortment.  Cashmere,  Barcelona,  Sarsnet  and 
Crape  Shawls.  Crape  Lise,  Cap  Crape  and  Bobinett. 
50  doz.  L.  C.  Hdkfs.,  at  $  1 .50  per  dozen.  Nice  assort- 
ment of  Men  and  Boy's  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Vest- 
ings:  Hosiery  and  Gloves  in  great  variety.  Plain 
Hand-made  Mitts — choice  colors.  Plain  Silk  Glove* 
imported  for  Friends. 

The  above  goods  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  market 
value,  at  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

Philada,  5th  mo.  6th— 6t  702  Arch  St. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  et. 
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LIFE    AND    RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    OF  JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Concluded  from  page  338.) 

1st  month  29th,  1812.— Fourth-day. — A  pre- 
cious meeting  to  me  ;  indeed,  I  thought  the  so- 
lemnity general.  Oh  !  the  pure  silence  that  I 
felt,  as  if  Immanuel  stretched  forth  his  wings 
and  covered  us :  and  that  sublime  and  exalted 
vision  of  the  prophet  was  brought  clearly  to  the 
view  of  my  mind,  when  he  "  beheld  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the 
Seraphim,  each  had  six  wings;  with  twain 
they  covered  their  face,  with  twain  they  covered 
their  feet,  and  with  twain  they  did  fly :  and  one 
said,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty; 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory.  And 
the  posts  of  the  doors  moved  at  the  voice  of 
him  that  spoke,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke." 

I  inquired  whether  I  was  to  divulge  or  not ; 
and  the  answer  I  received  was :  that  "  It  was 
favor  and  food  for  myself ;  and  that  if  I  gave  to 
others  my  own  portion,  I  should  soon  become 
meagre  and  thin."  I  return  thanks,  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  favor  vouchsafed,  and 
now  conclude  to  keep  close  hold  of  the  confirm- 
ing evidence  I  then  had,  but  fear  at  times  as- 
sails me,  lest  I  should  lose  it  again  and  doubt. 

bth  of  \.th  month,  1812. — After  a  time  of  ill- 
ness, this  morning,  it  was  mercifully  handed  to 
me,  as  divine  consolation,  "  Thou  art  in  the 


hollow  of  my  hand ;"  and  again :  a  The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  lack."  Oh,  Lord, 
what  an  unutterable  favor  is  this !  when  the 
weakness  of  my  body  is  at  times  as  much  as 
nature  can  bear;  for  1  have  passed  thus  far 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  in  as  great 
jeopardy,  as  closely  exercised,  and  as  nearly 
fainting  under  my  trials,  as  perhaps  ever  any 
poor  mortal  did.  What  an  unspeakable  favor, 
when  verging  to  the  confines  of  the  narrow  and 
silent  grave,  that  so  unworthy  a  creature  should 
thus  be  owned !  Oh  !  gracious  Father !  con- 
tinue thy  preserving,  protecting  care  of  me,  to 
the  last  moments  of  my  life ;  and  I  will  laud 
and  praise  thy  name  while  here,  and  eternally. 
Amen.  *  *  *  *        .  * 

Wth  of  Zd  month,  1813. — A  deep  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  mercy  of  God.  As  I  lay  in 
bed  this  morning,  under  piercing  anguish  of 
mind,  on  account  of  my  grandson's  departure 
from  the  truth ;  my  spirit,  though  in  the  deepest 
affliction,  was  permitted  to  ascend,  I  thought, 
even  to  the  Almighty's  throne,  and  I  there 
poured  forth  my  soul  on  my  own  and  his  ac- 
count ;  and  condescending  kindness  vouchsafed, 
in  abundant  mercy,  to  unveil  his  benign  coun- 
tenance, and  let  me  know  that  the  assurances 
he  had  given  me  of  his  favor,  I  ought  not  to 
dispute;  that  now,  if,  after  all  the  evidences  he 
had  given  me  of  bis  protecting  care,  I  should 
cast  away  my  'confidence  in  him,  I  should  be 
worse  than  an  infidel ;  and  then  a  little  hope 
was  revived,  that  the  poor  erring  youth  would 
yet  be  visited  in  mercy. 

This  view,  if  only  tending  to  bind  up  my 
broken  heart,  or  to  heal  my  wounded  spirit,  I 
accepted  in  thankfulness  from  my  God.  And 
oh !  gracious  Father  !  in  thy  wonted  kindness, 
keep  this  little  flock,  amongst  whom  I  have 
often  labored,  the  members  of  this  meeting, 
when  I  am  no  more.  May  they  never  become 
a  desolation,  a  breeding  of  nettles;  but  continue 
to  come  up  in  the  nobility  of  truth.  Dear 
Friends !  nothing  will  do  but  keeping  near  to 
God ;  dwelling  as  in  his  presence.  Do  nothing 
in  his  sight  that  you  would  be  afraid  any  mortal 
should  see;  keep  a  pure  heart  and  clean  hands, 
I  and  the  end  will  be  peace.   And  this  love  I  feel 
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for  the  Monthly  Meeting — the  members  thereof 
are  dear  to  me. 

6th  month  2d,  1813. — Returning  from  our 
week-day  meeting,  in  which  I  had  been  faithful 
according  to  the  vision  and  sense  given  me,  this 
intimation  revived :  "  The  Lord  noticeth  thy 
shaking  head  and  trembling  limbs,  and  in  his 
own  time  will  set  thee  at  liberty;"  a  blessed 
hope  springing  up  therefrom,  that  though  sown 
in  weakness,  I  should  be  raised  in  power.  Oh ! 
blessed  be  his  holy  name !  for  he  feeds  the 
hungry  with  good  things,  but  the  rich  and  full 
he  sends  empty  away. 

Our  last  Monthly  Meeting  at  Whitehaven, 
8  th  month,  1813,  was  to  me  a  solacing  season. 
Nothing  heard  but  the  voice  of  thankgiving  and 
praise.  The  grand  adversary  totally  overpower- 
ed ;  not  one  cloud  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  the 
day,  or  dim  the  beauty  of  Zion. 

10th  month  21st,  1813. — I  have  had  this  day, 
at  the  week-day  meeting  at  Whitehaven,  the 
most  undoubted  evidence  of  the  overshadowing 
of  Divine  love  and  mercy,  that  I  remember  to 
have  experienced ;  truly  the  wing  of  the  Al- 
mighty might  be  said  to  be  over  us.  His  recon- 
ciliation was  offered ;  that  on  the  side  of  mercy 
I  saw  more  than  I  have  freedom  to  write  or 
speak,  although  at  the  time  I  gave  a  hint.  Oh, 
my  dear  Friends !  belonging  to  this  meeting, 
especially  those  at  meeting  that  day ;  let  us 
prize  the  Lord's  goodness  to  our  souls.  My 
love  was  such  to  you,  it  appeared  almost  insup- 
portable, that  even  one  of  you  should  come 
short  of  the  heavenly  rest,  which  I  beheld  was 
intended  for  us ;  far,  very  far  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  any  finite  creature. 

31st  of  10th  month,  1813. — Oh!  the  consoling 
visions  I  have  experienced  during  my  late  con- 
finement. A  tribute  of  thanksgivingand  praise 
is  richly  due  to  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  sense  he  has  been  pleased 
to  favor  me  with ;  that  he  hath  heard  my  prayers 
for  my  poor  grandson ;  for  a  little  before  his 
death,  the  spirit  of  intercession  was  poured  forth 
upon  me,  and  my  prayers  were  strong  on  his 
account. 

Although  I  am  exceedingly  shaken,  and  my 
hand  very  unsteady,  yet,  if  it  is  right  for  me  to 
leave  to  posterity  the  memorable  condescension 
of  the  Almighty  to  me,  a  poor  worm,  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  it  legible.  Upon  the  13th  of  12th 
month,  1813,  sitting,  in  the  evening,  by  my 
fire-side,  with  company  about  me,  conversing, 
although  I  knew  not  of  what  nature  this  con- 
versation was,  I  felt  a  strong  attraction  heaven- 
ward, which  I  was  glad  to  feel :  and  a  gracious 
God  seemed  pleased  to  bow  his  heavens  and 
come  down,  directing  me  to  dismiss  every  doubt 
respecting  my  own  exit;  for  that  he  would  take 
me  in  his  mercy,  and  support  me  through  what 
might  befall  me;  and  my  charge  was  never 
more  to  doubt  of  my  eternal  rest.    Also  respect- 


ing my  grandson,  I  was  charged  to  doubt  no 
more;  for  that  he  had  been  granted  repent- 
ance even  at  a  late  hour. 

The  Almighty's  presence  was  so  full  and  con- 
firming, that  I  found  it  as  much  as  my  frail 
tabernacle  could  bear  and  live.  I  then  expe- 
rienced that  no  flesh  could  see  him  in  his 
Majesty  and  live.  Although  once  before  I  had 
been  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation,  yet  I  had 
not  the  sense  given  me  at  that  time,  that  if  di- 
vine favor  increased,  my  body  could  not  retain 
the  spirit ;  it  must  depart  in  the  company  of 
such  heavenly  manifestation.  I  now  desist  from 
pressing  after  more  being  exhibited,  feeling 
overcome  with  the  present  extension.  Oh,  gra- 
cious God ! 

16^  of  1st  month,  1814. — This  day,  after 
Friends  were  gone  to  meeting,  I  was  very  low  in 
mind ;  when  the  words  of  the  prophet  came  very 
lively,  that  he  would  make  the  parched  ground 
as  a  pool ;  and  after  sitting  in  this  disconsolate 
manner,  I  was  comforted  with  :  "  I  am  near  thee, 
though  thou  knowest  it  not." 

Oh  !  the  mercy  of  a  gracious  God  to  me  in 
my  old  age,  and  great  bodily  infirmity,  who  has 
given  me  to  experience  this  morning  that  the 
just  live  by  faith.  Were  it  not  for  this  precious 
faith,  I  should  conclude  myself  just  going,  al- 
most every  moment;  oh!  blessed  is  thy  holy 
name  forever  I— 4th  ofSth  month,  1814. 

9th  month  19th,  1814. — I  this  morning  again 
had  the  most  strengthening,  consoling  evidence 
of  Divine  favor,  that  my  poor  frame  could  bear; 
letting  me  know  that  as  my  strength  decreased, 
his  watchful  care  over  me  increased;  and  al- 
though He  had  seen  meet,  nearly  to  deprive  me 
of  my  outward  hearing,  He  had  increased  the 
inward  so  surprisingly,  that  T  often  seem  to  fall 
down  before  him  in  astonishment;  my  mind 
being  so  expanded  and  enlarged,  that  as  naturals 
abate,  spirituals  increase ;  and  my  dear  Redeemer 
allows  me,  at  seasons,  to  repose  as  upon  his 
bosom. 

After  this,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  wrote 
no  more  for  public  inspection ;  yet  for  many 
months,  though  in  great  debility  and  in  bodily 
pain,  she  continued  to  converse  with  her  friends ; 
most  frequently  respecting  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  and  her  latter  end;  on  which  occa- 
sions she  evinced  humble  resignation  and  Chris- 
tian hope.  It  appeared  to  those  who  attended 
her,  that  the  last  effort  of  her  pious  life  was 
prayer;  but  the  words  could  not  be  gathered. 
She  quietly  departed  about  three  o'clock,  the 
20th  of  2d  month,  1816,  aged  81. 


Precept  is  instruction  written  in  the  sand ; 
the  tide  flows  over  it,  and  the  record  is  gone. 
Example  is  graven  on  the  rock,  and  the  lesson 
is  not  soon  lost. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TESTIMONY  AGAINST  WAR. 

It  is  in  seasons  of  deepest  trial,  when  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties,  or  when  the  popular  cur- 
rent appears  to  be  moving  contrary  to  what  seems 
to  be  right  for  us,  that  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  try  the  purity  of  our  principles,  to  test 
their  efficacy,  and  to  know  whether  they  are 
based  upon  an  immovable  foundation. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has,  since  its  organiza- 
tion, borne  a  testimony  against  war  and  human 
bloodshed  in  all  its  forms,  and  many  of  our  pre- 
decessors endured  sore  trials  and  privations  on 
this  account.  And  from  the  appearances  which 
the  commotions  in  this  land  present  at  this  time, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  we  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  world,  the  view 
of  a  Society  walking  consistent  with  its  princi- 
ples, bearing  silently  and  meekly  the  sufferings 
permitted  to  overtake  us,  or  else  show  them  that 
this  testimony  can  only  be  borne  in  time  of 
peace,  and  hence  that  it  has  no  real  foundation 
in  the  attributes  of  the  Eternal,  Illimitable 
Jehovah. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  testimony  had  its 
emanation  from  this  Almighty  Power,  and  was 
given  to  our  predecessors  to  bear,  I  think  it 
may  be  useful  to  us  to  examine  its  truth  and 
trace  its  effects  when  carried  out  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Great  Exemplar, 
and  perhaps  the  more  so  at  this  time,  when 
there  are  those  in  our  midst  who  appear  to  be 
leaning  to  the  (so  called)  patriotic  movements  of 
the  day  to  preserve  the  national  honor  and  main- 
tain the  government,  and  who,  if  not  ready  to 
put  on  the  armor  of  the  warrior,  at  least  suffer 
their  feelings  to  become  deeply  enlisted  in  favor 
of  the  success  of  one  side  or  the  other. 

If  we  will  candidly  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  our  own  experience  and  trace  there  the 
operations  of  that  holy  Principle  to  which  we 
profess  an  allegiance,  and  which  we  acknowledge 
at  least  by  word,  to  be  our  lawgiver  and  guide, 
I  think  we  will  find  that  whenever  we  have  in- 
dulged any  feeling  that  is  gratified  by  the  inju- 
ries or  ill-success  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
frequently  brought  in  contact,  there  has  been  a 
conviction  felt  which  destroyed  our  peace,  and 
hence  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  feeling  is  not  in  consonance  with  our 
highest  and  best  interest,  and  therefore  wrong 
for  us  to  indulge,  because  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  that  pure  principle  which  works  only 
by  love.  Then  if  to  indulge  such  a  disposition 
towards  a  single  individual  be  opposed  to  true 
Christianity,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  it  cannot 
be  allowable  to  be  exercised  towards  a  commu- 
nity or  nation  ?  How,  then,  if  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  gratified  or  to  rejoice  over  another's 
injuries,  can  we  suppose  that  we  would  be  al- 
lowed to  inflict  the  injury  ourselves  ?    Is  it  not 


clear  from  the  light  afforded  us  in  our  own 
spiritual  travail  that  the  axe  should  be  laid  at 
the  very  root  of  the  tree,  aud  that  in  order  to 
become  the  possessor  of  that  peace  without 
which  there  is  no  true  enjoyment  in  life,  every 
disposition  that  is  not  founded  in  love  must  be 
eradicated  from  the  heart  ? 

Those  religious  sentiments  which  constitute 
the  basis  and  superstructure  of  Christianity  and 
which  have  their  source  in  and  emanation  from 
the  Great  Supreme,  and  which  were  so  beauti- 
fully exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  cannot  countenance  the  resisting  of  wrong 
by  violence,  but  emphatically  call  upon  their 
votaries  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  hence 
cannot  nor  do  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals or  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  As  love  and 
love  only  is  employed  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  bring  back  his  wandering  rebellious  children, 
so  they  who  are  taught  of  Him,  and  led  and 
guided  by  Himr  must  in  like  manner  use  no 
other  weapons  to  redress  their  wrongs  or  over- 
come their  enemies. 

And  this  we  find  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
the  Master,  wherein  was  manifested  nothing  of 
a  warlike  spirit;  but  for  all  things  that  those 
who  were  bound  by  their  traditions  and  govern^ 
ed  by  their  own  wills,  sought  to  do  unto  Him, 
He  returned  nought  but  love,  ever  seeking  to 
raise  them  from  that  unhappy  condition  up  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Father,  that  they 
might  enjoy  that  communion  with  Him  wherein 
they  would  experience  true  joy  and  peace,  and 
at  the  last,  when  they  were  about  to  do  all  they 
could  or  had  power  to  do,  to  put  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  instead  of  praying  his  Father  to 
avenge  his  death,  behold  him  uttering  that  sub- 
lime petition,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  If,  then,  this  be  the  exam- 
ple we  are  to  follow,  and  this  is  what  all  who  call 
themselves  Christians  profess  to  do,  how  can  we 
suffer  the  mind  to  become  enlisted  in  the  success 
of  one  of  the  contending  armies,  or  place 
ourselves  in  battle  array  to  take  our  brother's 
life  ? 

I  know  that  under  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round our  country  at  the  present  time,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  what  would  you  do  ?  stand 
still  and  suffer  traitors  to  overrun  the  land  and 
subject  you  to  their  unholy  claims  ?  The  mind 
that  has  not  learned  to  place  its  whole  depend- 
ence and  confidence  upon  the  arm  of  Almighty 
Power,  apparently  sees  no  other  way  than  to 
rush  into  the  deadly  conflict,  and  drive  back  and 
subdue  those  they  deem  usurpers  ;  but  he  who 
is  firmly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  that 
Christianity  which  Jesus  taught,  has  learned  to 
confide  in  an  Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  Omni- 
potent God,  and  in  times  like  these,  when  the 
human  understanding  can  find  no  way  to  pro- 
ceed— like  Israel  of  old,  to  stand  still  and  wait 
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the  Lord's  way  and  time,  feeling  confident  that 
He  will  deliver  them,  and  suffer  nought  to  be- 
fall them,  but  what  would  redound  to  their  best 
good.  These  can  bear  their  testimony  that 
often  in  their  spirit  conflicts,  they  are  brought 
into  similar  straits,  wherein  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  to  go,  and  were  almost  ready  to  give 
up  and  believe  all  to  be  lost,  but  as  their  confi- 
dence and  integrity  in  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  was  abode  in,  they  have  found  away  open- 
ed for  them  smooth  and  easy,  and  thus  have  wit- 
nessed a  deliverance  through  the  interposition  of 
a  power  not  of  their  own. 

The  governments  of  the  earth  rely  solely  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  prestige  and  power 
upon  their  ability  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
weapons  of  war.  They  recognize  this,  and  this 
only,  to  be  their  defence,  and  while  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  no  marvel  that  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  abound  in  the  earth.  The  mind  of  the 
child  is  educated  from  early  infancy  to  believe 
this  right,  not  only  by  the  politician,  but  by 
those  who  claim  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  and  how  sad  the  scene,  how  mournful  to 
contemplate,  when  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  carnage  appeal  to  a  just  and 
merciful  God,  (a  being  whom  none  of  us  ever  found 
to  be  aught  but  love,  and  in  whose  dispensations 
we  can  never  trace  anything  like  anger,)  to  as- 
sist them  to  overcome  their  enemies  by  slaying 
at  whatever  cost. 

0,  may  those  in  the  younger  walks  of  life, 
among  the  members  of  our  Society,  whose  minds 
have  been  captivated  by  the  pomp  and  glitter 
of  the  warrior,  and  by  the  cry  raised  of  the  glo- 
rious death  of  the  soldier  dying  in  defence  of  his 
country,  examine  these  things  in  that  cool,  calm 
quietude  of  mind  which  they  may  know  by  turn- 
ing inward,  with  the  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
path  they  ought  to  tread,  and  prayerfully  asking 
of  their  Heavenly  Father  to  unfold  to  them  His 
will  concerning  them. 

Now  is  the  time,  dear  young  friends,  to  prove 
your  allegiance  to  your  God.  Now  is  the  hour 
in  which  you  may  test  the  purity  and  strength 
of  the  principles  you  have  so  often  heard  advo- 
cated. Yea,  now  is  the  season  in  which  you 
may  experience  that  the  power  of  the  Author  of 
your  being  is  superior  to  the  power  of  man. 
Then,  oh  then,  be  not  carried  away  with  the 
popular  current — move  not  rashly ;  listen  to  the 
voice  that  is  pleading  with  you,  saying  "  This  is 
the  way,  walk  thou  in  it."  No  matter  if  it  be 
in  the  cross;  for  the  crown  of  life,  of  joy  and 
of  peace  can  thus  only  be  obtained.  Consider 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  that  mind  that  has 
been  reared  amid  the  teachings  that  God  is 
love,  and  that  all  his  dispensatiens  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  are  in  love,  when  reflecting  that  he 
has  even  on  the  battlefield,  in  defence  of  his 
country,  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  bro- 
ther.   Is  life  so  sweet,  or  a  peculiar  system  of 


government  so  desirable  as  to  be  purchased  at 
such  a  price  ?  Will  it  sweeten  the  bitter  cup, 
or  render  less  poignant  the  pangs  of  remorse 
such  a  mind  must  inevitably  feel  ? 

That  mind  that  has  learned  from  experience 
the  joys  that  are  to  be  found  in  living  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  the  changes  of  outward  gov- 
ernment do  not  affect.  Its  whole  hope  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  is  centered  upon  a  power 
higher  than  earth. 

Then,  dear  reader,  whoever  thou  art,  of  what- 
ever age  or  condition  in  life,  come,  let  it  be  the 
earnest  engagement  of  thy  mind,  to  gather  often 
at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  there 
meekly,  humbly  and  patiently  wait  to  hear  the 
gracious  words  that  proceed  out  of  His  mouth ; 
thus  wilt  thou  be  instructed  how,  when  and 
where  to  go,  and  then  amid  the  commotions  of 
earth,  amid  the  contentions  of  men,  thou  shalt 
be  preserved  in  peace  on  that  immovable  rock 
upon  which,  if  we  erect  our  building,  it  will 
stand  safe  and  secure,  however  violent  the 
storm. 

John  J.  Cornell. 
Mendon,  7th  mo.  2$th,  1861. 



For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

WILLIAM     CODDINGTON    AND     THE  QUAKER 
STATESMEN  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
BY  JOHN  GOULD,  OF  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
(Continued  from  page  342.) 

Coddington  on  this  occasion  used  all  his  noble 
powers  and  large  experience  to  procure  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner.  He  called  them  to  wit- 
ness that,  during  the  long  period  of  his  magis- 
tracy, he  had  ever,  on  all  occasions,  opposed  all 
attempts  to  coerce  the  conscience  ;  he  reminded 
them  of  their  own  feelings  and  declarations, 
while  they  were  undergoing  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions of  the  bishops.  He  pleaded  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  showed  that  their 
proceedings  were  plainly  repugnant  to  them. 

But,  above  all,  he  urged  the  claims  of  Christ's 
gospel  for  perfect  freedom.  The  colony  was 
mainly  founded  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen.  "  Oh  \"  said  he,  "  how 
have  you  propagated  the  gospel  that  have  made 
use  of  such  weapons  that  the  apostles  of  Christ 
never  did  make  use  of?"  "Did  ever  Paul 
wrestle  with  flesh  and  blood,  as  you  have  done, 
by  your  imprison ings,  whippings,  cutting  ears, 
and  banishments  upon  pain  of  death,  as  you 
have  done  ?"  (i  Read  the  Scriptures  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelations, 
and  you  shall  never  find  that  any  that  persecute 
the  people  of  God,  as  you  have  done,  (and  re- 
pented not)  were  ever  unpunished." 

But  the  eloquence  of  Coddington,  and  the 
energies  of  Coggeshall  and  Easton,  were  exerted 
in  vain  to  save  the  prisoner  from  the  wrath  of 
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the  priests  ;  he  was  convicted  of  sedition, 
but,  in  deference  to  his  powerful  friends,  sen- 
tence upon  him  was  suspended. 

The  Governor,  Wm.  Coddington,  and  several 
magistrates,  signed  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
the  act,  which,  after  much  opposition,  was  en- 
tered on  the  minutes  of  the  court,  and  thus,  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  washed  their  hands  from 
the  guilt  of  religious  persecution. 

The  next  year  the  election  struggles  were  more 
violent  than  ever;  every  means  known  to  politi- 
cians were  resorted  to  by  both  sides  to  secure 
the  victory.  Wheelwright  had  imprudently  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  appealing  to  England  ; 
this  threat,  which  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
every  colonist,  prejudiced  many  against  him  who 
were  previously  his  friends. 

On  election  day,  however,  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  was  exceedingly  doubtful.  Wilson,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  climbed  a  tree  and 
harangued  the  multitude,  resorting  to  all  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue;  he  inflamed  the  lowest  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and,  by  skilful  appliances, 
he  succeeded  in  rousing  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fury.  Vane,  Coddington,  Dummer, 
and  all  the  friends  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  were 
removed  from  office,  and  their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  their  bitterest  enemies. 

The  court  now  proceeded  at  once  to  sentence 
Wheelwright,  and  to  pass  an  alien  law  and  a 
passport  system,  which  was  intended  to  exclude 
the  friends  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  who  were  daily 
expected  from  England,  from  the  colony. 

A  synod  was  called,  and  a  list  of  eighty-two 
heretical  errors  held  by  Wheelwright  and  his 
friends  were  condemned,  and  all  who  held  them 
were  pronounced  anathema. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court, 
Wm.  Aspinwall  and  John  Coggeshall,  two  of  the 
deacons  of  the  Boston  Church  and  deputies  to 
the  General  Court,  were  dismissed  from  office 
and  disfranchised. 

Coddington  made  one  more  grand  effort  to 
reverse  Wheelwright's  sentence,  and  to  repeal 
the  sedition  laws,  but  in  vain. 

Nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Antinomian 
party  were  now  disfranchised  or  banished ; 
among  them  was  Wm.  Balstone,  afterwards  con- 
spicuous in  Rhode  Island  history,  and  John 
Underbill,  the  most  celebrated  military  chieftain 
of  the  colony,  who  afterwards  settled  on  Long 
Island,  where  he  united  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  numer- 
ous family  of  Underhills,  in  Westchester  Co. ; 
he  was  most  zealous  as  a  Friend,  and  exceeding- 
ly profound  in  his  judgment  of  cookery. 

Ann  Hutchinson's  trial  was  reserved  for  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy.  For  two  days  she 
baffled  all  the  skill  of  her  persecutor  with  con- 
summate adroitness,  replying  to  all  their  accusa- 
tions by  answers  drawn  directly  from  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,    Towards  the  close  of  the 


second  day  she  made  a  long,  concluding  speech  , 
in  which  she  broached  the  doctrine  of  inward 
revelation,  enforcing  her  views  by  Scriptural 
quotations,  and  claiming  in  a  manner  to  be  her- 
self inspired;  in  evidence  of  which,  she  enu- 
merated sundry  revelations  that  she  had  received, 
and  among  them,  that  she  should  go  to  New 
England  and  be  persecuted,  of  which  revelation 
she  asserted  her  present  trial  was  a  fulfilment. 

"  After  this,"  says  Wilde,  "  the  court  saw  an 
inevitable  necessity  to  rid  her  away."  Sentence 
of  banishment  was  accordingly  recorded  against 
her,  and  she  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  to  await  its  execution. 

The  court  finished  its  session  with  the  passage 
of  an  act  requiring  the  Antinomians  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and  am- 
munition before  the  close  of  the  month. 

Persecuted  alike,  in  church  and  state,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Antinomians  found  the  air  of 
Massachusetts  too  unpleasant  to  breathe,  and 
that  they  should  seek  some  better  land  where 
they  could  "  breathe  an  ampler  ether  and  a  di- 
viner air." 

Henry  Vane  returned  to  England,  but  before 
he  left,  he  wrote  a  calm  and  wise  letter  to  the 
magistrates,  in  which  he  used  this  memorable 
language : 

u  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  such  as  are  con- 
firmed in  any  way  of  error,  are  not  to  be  refused 
cohabitation,  but  are  to  be  pitied  and  reformed. 
Ishmael  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren." 

The  spirits  of  the  followers  of  Ann  Hutchin- 
son rose  with  the  occasion.  They  would  not 
give  place  by  subjection  to  their  adversaries — no, 
not  for  an  hour.  As  they  would  not  abandon  the 
precious  truths  which  they  believed  had  been  di- 
vinely implanted  in  their  hearts,  and  which  they 
valued  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver, 
in  obedience  to  the  decretals  of  the  synod,  they 
resolved  that  they  would  abandon  the  gardens 
and  orchards  they  had  planted,  and  the  home- 
steads they  had  reared,  and  the  churches  which 
they  nourished  amid  tears  and  sufferings  and 
even  death  itself,  to  go  forth  again  into  a  deeper 
solitude  and  a  more  umbrageous  forest,  where 
they  might,  without  any  hindrance  from  Lord 
Bishops  or  Lord  Brethren,  lift  up  the  loud 
hosannah  and  sing  the  cheerful  Psalm. 

To  Wm.  Coddington,  John  Clark  and  John 
Wheelwright,  the  banished  ministers,  their  as- 
sociates assigned  the  task  of  locating  the  new 
settlement. 

The  very  oppressive  heat  of  the  summer  of 
1637  induced  the  commissioners  to  look  farther 
northward  for  their  new  home,  where  the  fervid 
beams  of  the  sun  would  be  more  fully  tempered 
by  breezes  cooled  by  polar  snows  ;  they  accord- 
ingly established  themselves  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Piscataqua.  A  single  winter's  residence 
'  at  this  place  convinced  them  that  they  had  got 
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more  than  they  had  bargained  for.  The  cold 
of  that  Hyperborean  region  proved  more  intol- 
erable than  the  heats  of  Boston;  the  little 
church  therefore  resolved  once  more  to  go  forth 
literally  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  fondly 
hoped  and  trusted  that  the  arm  of  the  Beloved, 
on  which  they  had  safely  leaned  in  the  days  of 
old  and  in  former  years,  would  not  be  withdrawn 
from  them. 

In  the  true  Puritan  spirit,  they  earnestly 
sought  the  Lord  for  direction.  Fast-days  were 
appointed,  sermons  were  preached,  and  "  The 
lofty  isles  of  the  dim  woods  rang"  with  their 
earnest  psalms.  The  whole  church  gave  them- 
selves wholly  to  fasting  and  to  prayer. 

It  was  finally  concluded  that  Wm.  Codding- 
ton  and  some  other  leading  men  should  explore 
Long  Island  and  Delaware  Bay,  in  search  of  a 
suitable  place  of  settlement.  As  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  Calebs  and  the  Joshuas,  who  were 
sent  out  to  spy  the  good  land  of  promise,  was 
passing  Cape  Cod,  it  seemed  good  unto  them 
that  Wm.  Coddington  and  John  Clark  should 
proceed  overland  to  visit  Roger  Williams,  at 
Providence,  whose  experience  in  propagating 
plantations  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  it  was 
thought,  might  prove  of  great  value  to  them. 

They  inform  us  that  he  "  lovingly  entertained 
thein,"  and  that  they  took  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether, and  went  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany. 

Finding  them  in  unity  with  himself  on  the 
great  question  of  soul  liberty,  as  he  phrased  it, 
or  liberty  of  conscience,  as  it  is  called  in  our 
days,  Williams  desired  to  have  them  settle  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  own  plantation  at  Providence, 
and  recommended  strongly  to  the  pilgrims  to 
occupy  Sowames  (now  called  Barrington,)  or 
Aquidneck  (now  called  Rhode  Island).  They 
appear  to  have  preferred  the  former  locality;  but  as 
they  feared  to  hazard  priestly  domination,  and  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  over  the  place  was 
doubtful,  Williams  and  Clark  went  to  Plymouth 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  doubts  which 
existed. 

They  were  told  by  the  colonial  officers  that 
Sowames  was  the  garden  of  their  patent,  but 
that  they  claimed  no  jurisdiction  over  Aquid- 
neck; and  if  Coddington  and  his  company  set- 
tled there,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  free, 
and  be  treated  and  assisted  as  loving  neighbors. 

The  envoys  hereupon  resolved  to  recommend 
Aquidneck  to  the  brethren  as  their  permanent 
home,  where  they  might  worship  the  Lord  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  where  they  might  sit  under  their  own  vines 
and  fig-trees,  with  none  to  molest  them  or  make 
them  afraid. 

In  conformity  with  their  resolution,  the  major 
portion  of  the  settlers  abandoned  their  planta-  j 
tions  at  Exeter,  and  removed  to  Rhode  Island. 
Here  the  hearts  of  the  weary  and  persecuted 


pilgrims  were  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the 
Eden-like  beauty  of  the  land  whereunto  they 
believed  the  Lord  himself  had  led  them.  They 
heard  the  murmuring  music  of  the  ocean  as  it 
broke  upon  the  shores,  they  listened  to  the 
Eolian  strains  of  the  breeze  as  it  sang  through 
the  leafy  arcades  of  the  forest,  the  soft  and 
genial  air  kissed  a  cordial  welcome  on  their 
fevered  cheeks,  all  nature  resounded  with  a 
voice  of  friendly  greeting  to  the  chafed  and 
wearied  spirits  of  the  pilgrim  band,  who  suffer- 
ed so  much  by  perils  of  the  land,  by  perils  of 
the  sea,  and  by  perils  from  false  brethren. 

"  The  lines,"  said  they,  "  have  fallen  unto  us 
in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  we  have  a  goodly 
heritage."  With  Jacob  of  old,  they  declared: 
"  The  Lord  is  in  this  place ;"  "  This  is  none 
other  than  the  house  of  God — the  very  gate  of 
Heaven." 

Those  who  have  crossed  the  stone  bridge 
which  connects  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  with 
the  main  land,  may  remember  a  long,  low,  sandy 
point,  which  juts  out  into  the  water  from  the 
island,  a  little  south  of  the  bridge,  and  which  is 
now  known  as  McCorrie's  Point.  It  was  at  this 
spot  that  the  emigrants  first  landed,  and  here, 
in  a  cave  hastily  scooped  out  of  the  sand,  that 
the  first  Rhode  Islander  was  born. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1638,  before  they  had 
received  a  deed  of  the  island,  but  not  before 
they  had  received  the  promise  of  one,  the  set- 
tlers assembled,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Plymouth  and  Providence,  incorporated  them- 
selves into  a  body  politic  for  their  better  govern- 
ment. Seventeen  names  are  subscribed  to  the 
document,  most  of  whom  are  represented  on  the 
island  by  their  descendants  to  the  present  day; 
at  least  eight  of  the  seventeen  are  certainly 
known  to  have  become  Friends,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  probably  five  more. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  be  struck  with 
the  almost  fearful  solemnity  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  instrument  is  couched.  Evidently 
the  seventeen  signers  were  no  common  men  ; 
with  them  religion  was  no  mere  holiday  matter. 
They  had  dwelt  among  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  of  Sinai,  and  deemed  no  afflictions  so 
insupportable  as  the  judgments  of  an  offended 
God.  They  had  stood,  too,  upon  the  mount  of 
vision,  where  their  eyes  had  beheld  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  their  souls  longed  earnestly  to 
go  in  and  possess  it.  They  frequently  testified 
that  they  had  passed  through  many  troubles,  but 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  out  of  them 
all.  The  instrument  of  government  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

•  "  Ye  7th  day  of  the  1st  month,  1638.  We, 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  here  solemn- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  incorporate  our- 
selves into  a  bodie  politick,  and  as  he  shall  help, 
will  submit  our  persons,  lives  and  estates,  unto 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and 
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Lord  of  lords,'  and  to  all  those  perfect  and 
most  absolute  laws  of  his,  given  us  in  his  holy 
word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged  thereby/' 
Exodus  xxiv.  3,  4  :  "  And  Moses  wrote  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments; 
and  all  the  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and 
said,  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do." 

2d  Kings  ix.  37 :  "  And  Jehoiada  made  a 
covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple; between  the  king,  also,  and  the  people." 

Immediately  after  they  entered  into  this  com- 
pact, William  Ooddington  was  elected  Judge, 
William  Aspinwall, ,  Secretary,  and  William 
Dyre,  Clerk.  The  infant  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  was  thus  fairly  launched,  under  able  and 
pious  helmsmen,  upon  an  independent  existence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XVII. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR, 

The  Continent  of  America,  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  it  is  called,  is  marked  by  strong 
peculiarities.  Its  ranges  of  mountains  are  by  far 
the  longest  on  the  globe  for  one  continued  range. 
The  Andes  of  South  America  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous range  through  110  degrees  of  latitude. 
They  everywhere  divide  the  waters  that  flow 
eastward  into  the  Atlantic,  from  those  that  flow 
westward  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  small  part, 
however,  of  the  waters  of  this  vast  continent  are 
carried  into  the  latter  ocean.  This  range  lies 
very  close  to  the  western  edge  of  South  America, 
and  in  North  America  much  nearer  to  the  west- 
ern than  the  eastern  side  of  that  continent.  The 
Columbia  river  is  the  only  one  of  magnitude  that 
empties  westward,  and  this  has  a  broader  basin 
in  proportion  to  its  length  than  usual  for  rivers 
of  its  class  and  volume.  From  Cape  Horn,  in 
the  extreme  south,  to  San  Francisco,  through 
near  90  degrees  of  latitude,  no  river  of  even 
fourth  or  fifth  class  discharges,  westward,  except 
the  Colorado  of  the  West  that  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  California.  This,  though  draining  a  con- 
siderable basin,  has  so  much  of  it  a  barren  de- 
sert, that  the  volume  of  water  is  small  compara- 
tively. 

In  South  Ameriea,  the  La  Plata  and  the  Am- 
azon are  rivers  of  the  largest  class,  and  together 
with  the  Orinoko,  itself  a  large  river,  drains  most 
of  that  continent.  In  North  America,  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  St.  Lawrence  have  very  exten- 
sive basins,  the  former  particularly,  while  in 


British  America,  there  must  be  large  rivers,  as 
one  of  them,  the  Red  river  of  the  north,  rises 
and  flows  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  low 
down  as  latitude  47,  while  it  must  discharge  it- 
self into  Hudson  Bay,  or  further  north  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean.  Each  of  these  large  rivers  has 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  no  one  of  them  resem- 
bling any  other.  The  La  Plata  rises  in  the  An- 
des mountains,  and  by  many  branches  runs 
eastward,  until  joined  by  others,  that  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  where  it  turns  nearly  south, 
and  after  passing  through  immense  plains  cover- 
ed with  grass,  for  many  hundred  miles,  it  spreads 
out  into  an  estuary  ninety  miles  wide  in  meet- 
ing the  ocean.  This  river  runs  through  a 
greater  extent  of  prairie  or  grass  region,  there 
called  pampas,  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 
On  these  immense  plains  many  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered, principally  for  their  hides,  which  form  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  hides  of 
southern  regions  are  thicker  and  better  than 
those  from  northern  latitudes.  The  thin  hair 
and  thick  hide  of  the  south  give  a  protection 
against  the  more  numerous  insects  of  that  re- 
gion, while  the  thicker  hair  and  thinner  skin  of 
the  north,  agree  better  with  the  changing  cli- 
mate of  that  latitude.  Another  branch  of  com- 
merce has  latterly  sprung  up  from  these  plains, 
in  bones.  The  value  of  these  in  agriculture  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  these  remains  all  over  the  plains, 
large  quantities  are  being  collected  and  shipped 
to  this  country,  for  the  supply  of  phosphates  to 
our  soil.  There  might  be  a  large  extent  of 
steamboat  navigation  conducted  on  the  waters  of 
this  river  were  the  population  more  enterprizing 
and  energetic.  The  population  is,  however,  rather 
thin,  and  too  much  divided  amongst  themselves 
to  be  fully  benefitted  by  their  natural  advan- 
tages; selfishness  reigns  too  supreme  among 
them. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  La  Plata,  it  being  almost  all 
intensely  wooded.  The  main  part  of  the  river 
runs  almost  due  east,  while  its  upper  branches, 
rising  as  they  do  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes, 
flow  nearly  north  for  several  hundred  miles,  un- 
til finally  clearing  the  mountains  they  turn  east- 
ward. The  more  southern  branches  have  a 
northeastern  course  until  reaching  the  main  re- 
cipient. Several  years  ago,  the  General  Govern- 
ment commissioned  two  naval  officers  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Amazon  and  its  branches,  to  see 
the  prospect  of  opening  a  trade  by  steam  with 
the  upper  parts  of  that  river.  They  were  direct- 
ed to  proceed  from  Lima  in  Peru,  and  to  cross 
the  Andes,  and  then  descend  different  branches 
of  that  river  to  its  mouth.  They  kept  together 
until  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
when  one  took  a  northern  course  along  one  of 
the  main  upper  branches  of  the  Amazon,  and 
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the  other  turned  south,  and  after  coursing  the 
mountains  in  that  direction  for  many  miles,  he 
descended  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Made- 
ria  river,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  southern 
of  those  that  flowed  in  from  that  side.  Between 
the  two  there  were  several  large  rivers,  that 
made  up  a  part  of  the  mighty  volume  of  water, 
discharged  by  their  recipient  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  diaries  of  these  officers  are  very  interesting. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Andes  in  Peru  it  never 
rains,  while  on  the  east  side  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, at  certain  seasons,  it  rains  tremendously. 
These  officers  give  the  theory  for  the  cause  of 
this  difference.  As  a  general  thing,  the  air 
within  the  tropics,  beneath  the  course  of  the 
sun,  blows  from  east  to  west.  As  the  sun's  rays 
become  vertical,  the  air  is  rarified  by  its  heat, 
and  consequently  rises,  and  air  follows  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  lies 
within  the  tropics,  mostly  south  of  the  equator, 
and  as  the  air  follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  it 
brings  air  loaded  «with  nurture  from  off  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ;  this  in  passing  over  the 
land  is  gradually  condensed  and  falls  in  rain ; 
but  as  this  current,  on  reaching  the  Andes,  is 
obstructed  by  this  barrier,  it  causes  a  pressure 
of  air  against  these  mountains,  and  as  the  moist 
air  in  rising  becomes  cooled  and  further  conden- 
sed, it  causes  tremendous  thunder  showers  along 
their  base  at  certain  seasons.  This  body  of  air 
thus  becomes  discharged  of  much  of  its  mois- 
ture in  its  ascent,  and  when  reaching  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  remaining  moisture  is 
thus  converted  into  snow  and  falls  on  the  moun- 
tain, so  that  the  air  when  reaching  the  western 
side  has,  as  it  were,  its  moisture  all  wrung  out 
of  it,  consequently  no  rain  can  fall  there.  And 
as  the  wind  always  blows  across  the  mountains 
from  east  to  west,  and  but  little  from  any  other 
course  on  their  western  slope,  they  have  to  de- 
pend on  irrigation  for  a  supply  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  regular  melting  of 
snow  on  these  summits,  keeps  up  a  supply  of 
water  in  the  streams,  and  the  great  fall  in  them 
allows  this  water  to  be  conveyed  over  a  large 
space. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  POETRY. 

There  are  few  girls  or  boys,  in  this  country, 
who  have  not  heard  the  nursery-rhyme  sung  by 
their  mother,  while  rocking  the  cradle : 

"  Lul-a-by  baby  upon  the  tree  top  ; 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock  ; 
When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall,  * 
And  down  will  come  cradle,  and  baby,  and  all." 

But  how  many  of  you  know  the  origin  of  the 
simple  lines  ?  We  have  the  following  account 
from  the  records  of  the  Boston  Historical  Socie- 
ty. Shortly  after  our  forefathers  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  a  party  were  out  in  the  field 


where  the  Indian  women  were  picking  straw- 
berries. Several  of  these  women,  or  squaws  as 
they  are  called,  had  papooses,  that  is,  babies, 
and  having  no  cradles,  they  had  them  tied  up 
in  Indian  fashion,  and  hung  from  the  limbs  of 
the  surrounding  trees.  Sure  enough,  "  when 
the  wind  blew,  those  cradles  would  rock."  A 
young  man  of  the  party,  observing  this,  peeled 
off  a  piece  of  bark,  and  wrote  the  above  lines, 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  poetry  written 
in  America.- — American  Agriculturist. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MO.  17, 1861. 


An  eminent  English  journalist  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "the  planting  of  free  negroes 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  a  greater  event,  pro- 
bably, in  its  consequences  than  any  that  has 
occurred  since  Columbus  set  sail  for  the  new 
world,"  and  however  we  may  deprecate  the 
means  which  were  employed  some  years  since  to 
exile  this  class  of  our  population  to  the  shores  of 
Africa,  all  must  admit  that  the  Kepublic  of  Li- 
beria is  assuming  an  important  position  among 
the  governments  of  the  earth. 

That  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  15,000  emi- 
grants, many  of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves, 
and  nearly  all  of  whom  labored  under  heavy  dis- 
abilities, should  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  representative  government, 
which  protects,  not  only  themselves,  but  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  of  Africa,  is  a  spectacle 
which  challenges  the  admiration  cf  mankind. 
The  President  is  elected  every  two  years,  and 
the  four  counties  are  represented  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  are  cherish- 
ed and  maintained.  Should  nothing  unforeseen 
occur  to  prevent  its  growth  and  civilization,  this 
infant  Republic  may  be  destined  to  exercise  a 
most  important  influence,  not  only  upon  Africa, 
but  also  upon  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States,  both  bond  and  free.  The  population  of 
this  vast  continent  is  estimated  by  some  travel- 
lers who  have  penetrated  the  interior,  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  souls. 

When  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  and 
tillage  shall  be  introduced  into  this  tropical  re- 
gion, and  more  extended  communication  with 
other  countries  shall  be  established,  a  new  incen- 
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tive  to  labor  will  be  added,  by  which  its  pro- 
ductiveness may  be  largely  increased  to  the  bene- 
fit both  of  the  producer  and  consumer.  We 
have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  perusal 
of  an  address  on  "  Liberian  Progress  and  Pro- 
mise/' recently  delivered  in  Boston,  by  Alex- 
ander Crummill,  a  colored  man  and  an  Episcopal 
minister,  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 


The  U.  S.  Government  is  now  preparing 
postage  stamps  of  a  new  design  to  supersede 
those  now  in  use,  which  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  We  advise  our  readers,  who 
have  any  quantity  of  the  old  stamps  or  envel- 
opes on  hand,  to  have  them  exchanged  as  soon 
as  the  new  ones  are  ready,  as,  after  a  certain 
time,  those  now  in  use  will  be  of  no  value. 


Married,  on  the  27th  ult.,  by  Friends'  order, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Charles  H. 
Adams,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Caroline  H.,  daughter  of 
William  H.  and  Elizabeth  H.  Chase,  of  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  Co.,  New  York. 


Died,  at  West  Branch,  Clearfield  Co.  Pa.,  the  30th 
of  7th  mo.,  1861,  Rachael  Moore,  consort  of  Elisha 
Moore,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  after  a  period  of  deep  suffering 
could  look  calmly  on  the  approach  of  death,  which 
had  no  terrors  for  her.  She  calmly  took  leave  of 
those  around  her  evidencing  a  preparation  for  an 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace,  where 
none  of  the  inhabitants  can  say,  11 1  am  sick." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTES  OF  TRAYEL. — NO.  II. 
Tyrone  City,  Blair  Co.,  Ilh  mo.  26th,  1861. 

Not  having  succeeded  in  embodying  in  num- 
ber one  the  conclusions  of  our  oily  explorations, 
it  is  here  continued. 

Wonderful  as  what  has  already  been  described 
really  is,  we  found  subsequently,  we  had  only 
entered  the  vestibule  of  this  oleaginous  store- 
house. Having  made  this  portion  of  our  excur- 
sion by  private  conveyance,  we  could  take  our 
own  time,  and  next  day  drove  leisurely  down 
Oil  Creek,  a  rough  and  winding  road  running 
through  private  property,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  We  crossed  the  Creek  ten  times, 
nine  of  them  by  fording — the  bottom  is  hard  and 
strong,  the  water  clear,  with  no  appearance  of 
mud — and  only  two  or  three  of  the  crossing 
places  very  rough,  most  of  the  stones  being  flat. 
We  passed  through  the  famous  McClintock, 
Buchannan,  McClintock,  Clap  and  Henson 
"  farms  "  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  here 


placed,  there  being  two  brothers  of  the  same 
name,  each  owning  a  farm.  Farms  they  were 
a  twelvemonth  since,  as  from  their  broad  acres 
of  meadow  many  a  rich  swarth  was  then  cut,  and 
many  a  ton  of  fragrant  hay  stored.  It  is, 
probably,  from  five  to  six  miles  from  the  firstboring 
for  oil  on  this  Creek  to  its  mouth,  and  it  is  computed 
there  are  not  less  than  between  five  and  six 
hundred  derricks  to  be  seen  in  this  distance.  As 
before  stated  some  of  these  are  in  active  opera- 
tion pumping  the  oil — some  only  boring — others 
abandoned  for  the  present  for  want  of  success, 
or  on  account  of  the  depression  of  price.  It  will 
not  now  in  the  crude  state  bring  over  15  or  16, 
cents  per  gallon,  delivered  some  miles  distant 
and  any  quantity  can  be  purchased  for  much 
less. 

We  heard  a  proprietor  of  one  or  more  of 
the  wells  say,  he  had  been  offered  eleven  cent3 
for  a  large  quantity.  This  depression  in  price 
cannot  last  long,,  unless  the  supply  completely 
gluts  the  market.  The  season  for  consumption 
is  fast  approaching,  and  when  business  resumes 
its  wonted  channels  this  consumption  wili  be  in- 
creased. It  affords,  without  exception,  the  cheap- 
est and  best  light  ever  known  ;  when  of  a  good 
quality  and  properly  used,  far  superior  to  gas. 
Although  these  "  meadows,"  or  "  flats/'  so  often 
spoken  of.  were  farms  so  recently,  it  is  astonishing 
what  towns  they  now  are  in  a  crude  or  embryo 
state,  with  their  groceries, clothing  stores,  &c,  &c, 
and  in  one  instance  we  were  gratified  at  seeing  a 
school-house  where  the  "  mistress ;;  was  busily 
engaged  with  a  number  of  small  children  "  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

There  are  two  or  three  flowing  wells  within 
this  distance,  one  of  which,  situated  on  the 
second  McClintock  farm,  we  visited.  ;The  depth 
is  not  positively  remembered,  but  from  vague 
recollection,  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet.  The 
stand  pipe  from  which  the  oil  reaches  the  surface 
of  mother  earth  is  elevated,  like  most  of  the  others, 
to  a  height  of,  say  about  fifteen  feet.  From  this 
the  oil  flows  at  intervals  in  a  continuous  stream  ; 
sometimes,  and  particularly  when  the  flow  first 
re-commences,  very  gradually,  but  soon  increas- 
ing to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  pipe,  which  is 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  velocity 
and  irregular  motion  only  equalled  by  steam  en- 
deavoring to  escape  confinement,  and  would,  but  for 
a  simple  contrivance  to  prevent  it,  cover  everything 
near  it  with  its  spray.  This  well,  we  were  told, 
yields  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  to  the  existence  of 
the  flowing  wells  that  the  present  very  reduced 
price  is  attributed.  The  whole  business  is  in  its 
infancy,  there  is  no  preparation  for  storing  this  vast 
quantity — barrels  are  very  expensive,  and  it 
therefore  must  be  sold  or  lost.  Large  vats  are 
now  being  constructed,  which  will,  to  some 
extent,  remedy  the  difficulty.    As  it  rushes  im_ 
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petuously  into  its  first  receptacle,  the  gas  may » 
be  seen  passing  off  into  the  air,  curling  up  as 
heat  does  from  the  top  of  a  hot  stove,  which, 
with  the  convulsive  throes  manifested  as  the 
pungent  fluid  struggles  to  be  free,  bespeaks  the 
existence  of  a  mighty  power  beneath  us. 

The  very  leakage  from  the  large  vat  into 
which  this  first  runs,  constitutes  a  great  waste. 
These  vats  are  used  as  the  first  receptacle  from 
all  the  borings,  whether  pumped  or  otherwise, 
and  are  supplied  with  stops,  at  and  above  the 
bottom,  to  draw  off  the  salt  water,  which  of  course 
settles  there;  and  as  they  are  graded  so  much 
of  the  depth  to  a  barrel,  by  running  this  water 
off  until  the  oil  comes,  and  then  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  top,  the  quantity  of  oil  then  in 
the  vat  is  readily  computed. 

The  horse  power  previously  alluded  to,  is, 
like  many  other  patented  inventions,  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  being  merely  the  old 
principle  of  propelling  our  ferry  boats  across  the 
Delaware,  revived  with  some  improvements.  The 
two  now  at  work  certainly  answer  the  purpose 
well,  and  if  they  continue  to  do  so,  will  very  much 
lessen  the  expense  of  pumping.  Cheap  as  wood 
is  in  that  region,  ( !  5  to  16  cents  per  cord  standing, 
with  about  45  cents  for  cutting  and  70  cents 
for  hauling,  it  costs  about  two  dollars  per  day  to 
feed  a  good  sized  engine,  while  coal  is  twenty- 
eight  cents  per  bushel,  in  addition  to  which  an 
engineer  has  to  be  employed,  and  the  waste  of 
time,  power  and  steam  which  would  otherwise 
take  place  seems  to  involve  the  necessity  in  many 
cases  of  running  both  night  and  day.  With  the 
horse  power,  two  horses  are  necessary,  to  relieve 
each  other  and  do  not  even  require  a  driver  after 
a  day  or  two.  After  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Alleghany  River,  we  followed  that  stream  all  the 
way  to  Franklin,  and  "  derricks,"  "  derricks," 
every  where  met  the  eye ;  a  number  of  them  we 
could  see  were  pumping  with  success,  and  others 
boring.  Iudeed,  the  question  is  not,  where  are 
there  any  of  these  operations  going  on  ?  but 
where  are  they  not?  Franklin  is  completely 
studded  with  them.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
above  a  certain  point  on  Oil  Creek,  near  Titus- 
ville,  oil  has  not  in  any  instance,  as  far  as  we 
could  learn,  been  found,  even  where  the  before- 
mentioned  depth  of  700  feet  has  been  attained. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  and 
we  had  originally  intended  to  notice  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  between  the  oil  region  and  this 
place,  as  well  as  in  this  vicinity,  agricultural 
prospects,  &c,  &c,  but  want  of  time,  and  the  fact 
of  having  been  betrayed  into  trespassing  too 
much  on  the  valuable  space  of  the  Intelligencer, 
forbid. 

J.  M.  E. 


Suppress  tales  in  the  general ;  but  where  a 
matter  requires  notice,  encourage  the  complaint, 
and  right  the  aggrieved. — Penn. 


SAVE  YOUR  SEEDS. 

There  are  many  kinds 
of  garden  seeds,  wanted  in 
//  //       small  quantities,  that  may 
lull  ll    De  somewhat  more  cheap- 
^j|v,        fji  Ji   'ly   purchased     at  seed 
IJMF     stores  tnan  raised  at  home. 
«B.    /jKHf     There   are  others  which 
Km       eveiT  farmer  or  gardener 

V  ^SdliiF  ,  may  raise  and  save  for 
\    C^S^W    J  himself.     Provided  this 

V  ~^8P»  #  work  is  well  done,  the 
\  '  fiw  /#      more  that  each  one  saves 

jjpSbsjRf    /  for   himself  the  better; 

J^^^^^km  for  he  may  not  only  se- 

^P^BaBHBBP  curc  any  excellent  or  fav- 

^llajBI|P|Bfc  orite  variety,  and  be  sure 

^_       *il|§p?  Qf  laying   the  genuine 

sort,  but  lie  may  be  sure  that  his  seeds  are 
fresh,  and  not  a  portion  of  old  mixed  with  new, 
as  often  happens  when  he  obtains  them  from  ir- 
responsible sources. 

Always  select  the  hest  seed  where  the  supply 
is  abundant.  If  earliness  is  desirable  in  the 
variety,  take  those  which  ripen  first.  This  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  character 
for  earliness.  The  tendency  is  to  run  back,  and 
this  will  be  the  result  unless  pains  are  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Such  selection  will  also  afford  a 
chance  of  not  only  maintaining,  but  improving 
the  quality.  The  same  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  any  other  point,  as  size,  excellence  of  fla- 
vor, productiveness,  &c.    Always  take  the  best. 

There  are  some  seeds  which  farmers  pay  con- 
siderable sums  for,  which  they  might  as  well 
raise  for  themselves.  We  do  not  allude  to  corn, 
wheat,  &c,  which  should  not  only  be  home 
raised,  but  which  should  be  as  carefully  selected 
for  improvement  as  garden  seeds,  but  to  smaller 
seeds,  such  as  carrots  for  example.  These  may 
be  had  of  excellent  quality  by  setting  out  the 
finest  roots,  and  saving  the  finest  central  bunches 
of  seeds.  Parsnip  seeds  are  easily  raised,  and 
the  field  crop  is  valuable. 

The  seed  of  all  crops,  when  ripe,  and  before 
they  begin  to  scatter,  should  be  cut,  tied  in  neat 
bundles,  distinctly  marked,  the  name  and  date, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  apartment.  When  quite 
dry  they  should  be  threshed  or  shelled,  and 
neatly  put  up  in  cotton  or  paper  bags,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  depredators. 


TRANSPLANTING  CELERY. 

This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  not  delayed, 
as  it  often  is,  until  the  middle  of  summer.  The 
old  rule  was  to  do  it  only  while  the  rain  was 
falling;  but  this  precaution  is  not  essential  if 
the  work  is  done  right.  Take  up  the  plants, 
with  all  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots ;  and 
then,  before  shaking  or  crumbling  any  of  it  off, 
set  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  deep  enough  to  cover 
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half  the  earth.  Press  the  earth  together,  and 
throw  water  on  it  until  it  becomes  a  mass  of 
mud.  The  plants  may  now  be  separated,  and 
each  retain  a  fair  portion  of  the  original  earth 
on  the  roots.  Set  the  plants  out  in  this  condi- 
tion, water  them  well,  cover  the  surface  about 
them  two  inches  thick  with  fine  manure  as  a 
mulch,  and  keep  the  ground  subsequently  well 
soaked  by  means  of  very  heavy  waterings,  and 
they  will  do  finely. 

Market  gardeners  who  are  skilful  in  taking 
up  the  plants  in  autumn  and  securing  them  for 
winter  use,  often  plant  on  the  level  ground  with- 
out trenches,  and  ridge  up  high  with  a  horse 
afterwards.  But  those  who  raise  only  for  their 
own  use,  and  cannot  give  minute  attention  to 
its  management,  would  do  better  to  dig  a  trench 
a  foot  deep,  or  more,  so  that  the  ridge  may  not 
be  too  high  to  cover  for  winter  with  manure  or 
leaves.  The  roots  run  some  distance,  and  the 
trench  should  therefore  be  at  least  two  feet  wide 
— several  inches  of  rotted  manure  should  be 
thrown  on  the  bottom,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
bottom  earth  by  fine  spading.  Large  fine  stalks 
are  only  obtained  by  a  very  rich  soil,  and  plenty 
of  water  during  the  early  stages  of  its  growth. 

Celeiy  scarcely  every  fails  of  keeping  well  if 
covered  where  it  grew.  If  the  trench  is  made 
in  a  low  sheltered  place,  where  the  winds  can- 
not sweep  it,  a  foot  of  manure  will  protect  the 
ground  from  freezing,  in  most  portions  of  the 
northern  States.  If  the  snow  drifts  collect  on 
it  all  the  better.  If  forest  leaves  are  used  for  a 
covering,  a  row  of  brush  should  be  stuck  up  on 
each  side  to  keep  them  from  blowing  off,  or  they 
may  be  neatly  secured  by  a  thatching  of  rye 
straw. 


INTERESTING  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Powdered  charcoal,  placed  around  rose-bushes, 
or  other  flowers,  has  the  effect  of  adding  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  the  colors. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  MEMORY. 

Are  you  beginning  to  forget  people's  names, 
etc.  ?  If  so,  read  what  a  high  medical  authority 
says  of  the  memory  as  a  brain-ometer :  "  In  the 
incipient  stages  of  cerebral  softenings,  as  well  as 
in  organic  disintegration  of  the  delicate  nerve 
vesicles,  observed  in  what  is  termed  progressive, 
general  and  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  often 
exhibits  a  debility  of  memory  long  before  the 
disease  of  the  brain  is  sustained,  in  regard  to  the 
most  ordinary  and  most  trifling  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  every  day  occurrences  of  life  ;  he  for- 
gets his  appointments,  is  oblivious  of  the  names 
of  his  particular  friends,  mislays  his  books,  loses 
his  papers,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  his  gripe 
for  many  consecutive  minutes  on  the  name  of  the 
month  or  the  day  of  the  week.   He  sits  down  to 


write  a  letter  on  some  matter  of  business,  and  his 
attention  being  for  a  second  directed  from  what  he 
is  engaged  in,  he  immediately  loses  all  recollec- 
tion of  his  correspondence  and  leaves  the  letter 
unfinished.  In  this  condition  of  mind,  he  will  be 
heard  constantly  inquiring  for  articles  that  he 
had  carefully  put  aside  but  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously. 

The  memory  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of  injury,  or  the 
progress  of  natural  decay,  in  the  brain.  From 
the  hidden  storehouse  of  impressions  which  we 
know  to  be  seated  in  the  cerebrum,  or  greater 
brain,  while  in  a  state  of  various  health,  by  the 
act  of  recollection  we  possess  the  marvellous 
power  of  re-producing  the  countless  tableaux  of 
scenes  that  have  occurred  during  a  long  and 
busy  life.  Some  persons  never  forget  a  face 
they  have  once  seen,  others  will  acquire  with 
extreme  rapidity  a  dozen  languages  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words,  and  store  them 
for  immediate  use;  the  musician  catches  the 
floating  notes  of  song,  and  they  remain  for  a  life- 
time deeply  graven  on  his  memory.  The  painter 
packs  away  within  his  brain  the  image  of  the 
faintest  flush  of  sunset,  or  the  thousand  shades  of 
sky,  and  re-produces  them  years  after  on  his  easel. 
It  may  imagined  that  a  tablet  so  sensitive  to  re- 
ceive, and  so  strong  to  retain,  an  incredible 
number  of  images  in  a  state  of  health,  is  not 
unlikely  to  speedily  make  a  '  sign  '  of  its  impair- 
ed condition." 

The  writer  says  :  "  The  person  so  affected  will 
frequently  drop  his  stick  or  umbrella  in  his  walk  ; 
he  will,  in  the  slightest  possible  manner,  drag  one 
leg,  a  finger  will  feel  numb,  or  there  will  be  some 
slight  disorder  of  the  sight." 

The  same  writer  thus  consolingly  adds :  "  It 
is  within  the  province  of  medical  skill  to  arrest, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  many  disorders  of  the  brain, 
if  notice  were  only  given  in  time ;  but  the 
golden  opportunity  is  often  let  slip.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  within  our  own  power  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  fatal  cerebral  disorganization 
that  so  often  follows,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  if 
we  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  scintillations 
of  brain  disorders,  for,  as  Dr.  Grieves  has 
sagaciously  said  :  '  It  is  not  enough  to  treat  them 
when  they  come — they  must  be  seen  and  met 
coming/  " 

The  best  remedy  for  a  tendency  to  forgetful- 
ness,  in  our  judgment,  is  proper  relaxation,  rest, 
and  plenty  of  sleep.  The  incessant  play  of 
mental  electricity  upon  the  nerves  and  fibres  of 
a  brain  devoted  to  any  one  subject  or  idea,  will 
soon  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  memory,  and  tend 
to  craze  the  whole  head  of  the  individual  who  so 
far  forgets  the  natural  instincts  of  health  and 
life  as  to  allow  it. 


Be  not  fancifully  jealous,  for  that  is  foolish  ; 
as  to  be  reasonably  so  is  wise. — Peun. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  was  prepared  in  good  time,  but 
carelessness  of  the  compiler  prevented  its  earlier 
publication. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER  AC. 

SEVENTH  MONTH. 

I      1860.  1861. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS. 
&C. 

Mean    temperature    of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 
Highest  do.     do.     do.  do 
Lowest   do.     do.     do.  do 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  currentweeks 
for  each  year,  


12  days. 

0  " 
9  " 
<< 

10  " 


31 


1860. 


76.49  deg. 
94  " 
59  " 

0.98  inch 


1197 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
6th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years   ... 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 
1793  and  1838,  

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  1816, 


14  days. 
0  " 
5  " 

12  " 


31  " 


1861. 


5.63  deg. 
93.50  " 
58.00  " 

2.56  inch 


1446 


75.55  deg. 

81.00  " 
68.00  " 


The  temperature  of  the  month  under  review 
for  the  present  year  has  approximated  very  close- 
ly to  that  of  last,  and  it  is  seldom  we  have  as 
pleasant  a  summer  as  we  have  had  this  year  thus 
far. 

The  writer  was  in  Titusville,  Yenango  county, 
for  a  few  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
quite  a  frost  occurred  there. 

The  farmers  of  our  adjacent  counties,  as  well 
as  some  more  remote,  are  beginning  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  rain,  and  yet  if  we  look  at  the 
statistics  we  will  see  that  rather  more  than  twice 
and  one-half  the  quantity  of  last  year,  for  the 
corresponding  month,  has  fallen  this. 

The  rain  of  last  night,  this  morning,  and  at 
the  present  moment  of  writing,  will  doubtless 
prove  very  acceptable. 

An  unusual,  and  to  us  unaccountable,  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaths  has  also  taken 
place. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  Eighth  month,  1st,  1861. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD. 

There  is  a  beautiful  humility  and  Christian  spirit 
in  these  lines,  characteristic  of  the  gentle  and  singu- 
larly gifted  lady  who  wrote  them. — Home  Journal. 

u  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them." — Psalms 
xxxiv.  7. 

In  the  deep  watches  of  the  night, 
'  When  slumber  closes  every  eye, 
I  wake,  and  seek  with  yearning  sight 
The  encamping  angel  drawing  nigh. 

With  bending  head  and  folded  wing — 

I  cannot  see  that  love-lit  face — 
So  dim,  so  shadowy  a  Thing — 

It  melts  into  the  night's  embrace. 

Yet  comes  o'er  me  celestial  calm, 
A  blest  repose,  a  peaceful  prayer, 

I  hear  faint  music  of  a  psalm, 
A  holy  lull  is  in  the  air. 

i 

I  trust  the  Lord  ;  I  fold  my  hands 

In  suppliance  upon  my  breast, 
And  leave  to  him  the  dropping  sands 

That  waste  my  pulse,  and  sweetly  rest. 

And  when  death-shadows,  o'er  me  steal, 
Wilt  thou  draw  nearer,  holy  guest, 

The  glory  of  thy  form  reveal, 
And  bear  me  upward  to  the  blest? 

J.  S.  M. 


It  is  great  wisdom,  in  princes,  not  to  strain 
points  too  high  with  their  people ;  for  whether 
the  people  have  a  right  to  oppose  them  or  not, 
they  are  ever  sure  to  attempt  it  when  things  are 
carried  too  far  :  though  the  remedy  oftentimes 
proves  worse  than  the  disease. — Penn. 


THE  RIYER  PATH. 


BY  JOHN   G.  WHITTIER. 


No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  angled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dust  of  twilight  round  us  grew. 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  ; 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen. 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear, 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  ! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled  ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold  ; 
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And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side. 

"  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
0  Father  !  Let  Thy  light  break  through  ! 

So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  ! 

So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  Thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  ; 

And  in  Thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  !" 


GROWING  IN  GRACE. 

This  did  not  once  so  trouble  me, 
That  better  I  could  not  love  Thee  ; 

But  now  I  feel  and  know, 
That  only  when  we  love,  we  find 
How  far  our  hearts  remain  behind 

The  love  they  should  bestow. 

While  we  had  little  care  to  call 

On  Thee,  and  scarcely  prayed  at  all, 

We  seemed  enough  to  pray  : 
But  now  we  only  think  with  shame, 
How  seldom  to  Thy  glorious  name 

Our  lips  their  offerings  pay. 

And  when  we  gave  yet  slighter  heed 
Unto  our  brother's  suffering  need, 

Our  heart  reproached  us  then 
Not  half  so  much  as  now,  that  we 
With  such  a  careless  eye  can  see 

The  woes  and  wants  men. 

In  doing  is  this  knowledge  won, 
To  see  what  yet  remains  undone  ; 

With  this  our  pride  repress, 
And  give  us  grace,  a  growing  store, 
That  day  by  day  we  may  do  more, 

And  may  esteem  it  less. 

— Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REMARKS  ON  LIBERIA. 

By  Alexander  Crummill. 

Events  are  now  occurring  which  are  likely 
to  place  before  the  world  the  claims  which  the 
African  race  has  for  a  more  enlightened  culti- 
vation for  civil  prerogatives,  and  for  an  ad- 
vancement in  Christian  care  and  Christian  at- 
tainments. 

I  went  out  to  Liberia  eight  years  ago.  On  my 
arrival  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  I 
saw,  and  three  days  afterwards,  in  Monrovia,  I 
became  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  The  people 
felt  that  God  had  placed  them  to  live  there,  and 
they  put  forth  more  efforts,  with  more  hope,  and 
with  more  determination.  We  can  see  a  change 
already.  Take,  for  instance,  the  district  of  Bas- 
sa.  When  I  went  there,  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  coffee  trees  planted,  but  there  was  little  cof- 
fee picked  at  that  time.  So  it  was  with  regard  to 
the  other  staples  of  the  Republic.  They  were 
all  neglected.  But  now  the  people  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  commerce.    In  Liberia  there  are 
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about  500,000  coffee  trees  planted,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  now  so  industrious,  that  their  industry 
is  beginning  to  teil  upon  the  coffee  market.  At 
Bassa  sometimes  100  bags  are  exported  j  and  it 
is  evident  that  coffee  is  destined  to  become  a 
very  important  staple  at  that  place.  The  climate 
furnishes  a  very  fine  field  for  its  cultivation  ;  and 
so  profitable  is  it  becoming,  that  many  of  the 
citizens  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to 
it,  and  there  is  now  more  coffee  exported  from 
Liberia  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  his- 
tory. 

Eight  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  pound 
of  sugar  manufactured  in  the  country  ;  but  one 
man,  J.  M.  Richardson,  from  New  York,  com- 
menced its  cultivation,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  success,  a  large  number  of  citizens  com- 
menced planting  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  result 
is  that  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  now  under 
cultivation.  There  are  at  present  nine  or  ten 
sugar  mills  in  the  Republic,  and  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  sugar  is  exported  annually.  Some  farmers 
produce  as  much  as  30,000  or  40,000  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  others  as  much  as  50,000  or  60,000 
lbs.  of  sugar  a  year.  There  are  many  advan- 
tages for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Libe- 
ria, and  for  the  manufacture  of  it.  The  land  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  it,  and  instead  of  plant- 
ing the  sugar  cane,  as  in  Louisiana,  every  year, 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
for  eight  or  ten  years  at  a  time,  without  re- 
planting. This  obviates  the  necessity  of  expend- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  every  year  in  plant- 
ing new  canes.  With  such  advantages,  Liberia 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  sugar- producing 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  give  you 
an  instance  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  cultivation  of  this  staple,  I  may 
tell  you  that  some  time  ago,  a  man  named  Sharp, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  slave  in  New  Orleans, 
commenced  planting  it  in  Liberia.  The  year 
before  last  he  wrote  to  this  country  for  a  sugar 
mill  upon  credit.  The  mill  was  sent  to  him. 
and  since  then  he  has  not  only  remitted  to  this 
country  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  mill,  but 
I  learned  that  he  had  $75  over  and  above ;  and 
when  I  left  Liberia,  he  was  making  money. 

I  cannot  say  much  about  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  Only  a  small  quantity  is  produced  in 
the  Republic ;  but  by  the  neighboring  tribes  it 
is  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  They  manu- 
facture it  into  cotton  cloth,  in  pieces  of  3  or  3£ 
feet  wide,  by  6  feet  long.  From  the  port  of 
Lagos  alone  200,000  of  these  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth  were  exported  to  Brazil  last  year  ;  and  pro- 
bably 500,000  lbs.  of  cotton  is  exported  in 
this  way  every  year.  Great  though  this  ex- 
port is,  it  is  not  all  the  cotton  raised  by  the 
natives.  A  great  quantity  is  used  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  much  is  wasted  in  the  fields.  This 
shows  that  Africa  can  supply  the  cotton  market 
of  England  and  of  this  country.    The  English 
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have  an  ingenious  way  of  obtaining  cotton.  They 
manufacture  cotton  cloth  of  divers  colors.  It  is 
very  thin,  and  they  sell  it  to  the  factories  along 
the  coast.  The  agents  in  the  factories  exchange 
this  cloth  for  native  cotton,  and  this  cotton  is 
taken  to  England  and  manufactured  there.  More 
cotton  goes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  England 
than  people  are  aware  of.  A  steamer  comes  to 
Lagos,  or  Cape  Palmas,  on  her  way  to  Liverpool ; 
and  out  of  twelve  steamers,  there  are  not  three 
which  do  not  carry  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton 
to  England.  What  is  true  of  Lagos,  is  also  true 
of  Liberia.  We  are  stimulating  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
purchasing  it  from  us,  carry  it  to  England,  and 
manufacture  it  there. 

But  there  are  other  articles  which  are  raised 
in  Liberia,  and  exported  to  foreign  lands.  In 
addition  to  sugar  and  cotton,  there  are  gold, 
ivory,  palni-oil,  cam-wood,  &c.  Palm-oil  is  the 
chief  article  of  trade  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  develop  all 
the  resources  of  Africa  in  this  particular  article. 
How  far  they  will  be  developed,  we  don't  know 
ourselves ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  very  large  exports  of  it,  ere  many  years 
elapse.  When  that  is  done  it  will  destroy  the 
trade  in  tallow  which  exists  between  England 
and  Russia ;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  manufacture 
palm-oil  into  candles,  that  manufacturers  prefer 
it. 

The  factories  are  small  houses  placed  along 
the  coast,  and  are  established  by  English, 
American,  French,  or  others  in  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives. 
Some  of  the  agents  will  frequently  go  into  the 
interior  for  150  or  200  miles,  to  traffic  with  the 
natives,  and  purchase  palm  wood  and  palm-oil. 
And  such  is  the  natives'  love  of  gain  that  they 
will  often  travel  10,  20  and  even  30  miles, 
carrying  on  their  backs  quantities  of  produce  to 
sell  to  the  agents.  An  opinion  is  generally 
prevalent  in  this  country  that  the  African  is  a 
lazy  man  ;  but  when  you  see  them  at  their 
work,  when  you  see  them  coming  from  the 
interior,  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles,  and 
bending  down  with  the  burdens  on  their  backs, 
which  they  which  to  sell  to  the  traders,  you 
would  soon  dismiss  that  idea  from  your  minds. 
Give  the  negro  some  incentive  to  labor,  and 
there  is  not  a  more  plodding  or  industrious  man 
in  the  world  than  the  African. 

There  are  15,000  emigrants  in  Liberia;  they 
own  among  them  between  20  and  30  vessels, 
principally  sloops  and  schooners;  many  of  these 
vessels  are  built  by  our  own  citizens.  In  Mon- 
rovia is  one  of  the  ship-builders,  D.  B.  Warner, 
from  this  country.  He  examined  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  and  finally  was  able  to  build  them. 
He  has  built  8  or  10  himself.  Some  of  our 
merchants  own  one  vessel,  others  own  two,  others 
three,  others  four,  and  so  on.    All  these  are 


manned  and  commanded  by  citizens  of  Liberia, 
and  are  built  from  African  designs. 

Last  year  the  imports  of  Monrovia  alone 
amounted  to  $150,000  j  and  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  calculation  to  say  that  for  the  year 
1860  the  amount  of  imports  was  8300,000. 
Happily  for  us  our  exports  exceeded  our  im- 
ports. For  the  year  1860  the  exports  for  the 
whole  country  amounted  to  between  1100,000 
and  $500,000. 

Slavery  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Africa, 
and  we  are  surrounded  with  the  same  difficulties 
in  Liberia  as  you  are  in  this  country.  We  have 
the  same  troubles  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves 
as  you  have.  We  have  fugitives  who  come  100, 
150,  and  even  200  miles  from  the  interior ;  and 
we  have  8  or  10  different  tribes  who  come  to  us 
for  protection.  They  come  down  to  us  in  hordes, 
and  seek  protection  under  our  flag.  I  recollect 
two  boys  running  away.  Their  master  pursued 
them,  and  they  came  to  my  family  for  protec- 
tion. After  some  days  the  master  discovered 
where  they  were,  and  he  took  them  before  a  j 
magistrate  in  order  to  reclaim  them.  But  the 
magistrate  said :  "  Our  soil  is  sacred,  and  no 
fugitive  coming  from  slavery  cau  be  returned." 

Another  result  of  the  influence  which  Liberia 
wields  is  that  the  natives  of  the  interior  will 
give   their   children    to   be   educated  in  our  j 
schools. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  remarks 
about  our  own  civilization.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  do  so  ;  but  you  will  generally  find  the  citizens 
following  the  customs  of  these  among  whom  they 
have  been  brought  up.  Many  of  them  imitate 
the  dress  and  fashions  of  the  South.  Others, 
again,  who  come  from  the  North,  are  like  the 
people  they  have  lived  among.  In  Monrovia  you 
will  find  some  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  in  some 
towns  you  will  find  the  streets  as  clean  as  any  in 
Boston.  The  houses  of  the  richest  citizens  you  ! 
will  find  as  fashionably  furnished  as  the  dwellings 
of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  Many  people  of  Liberia  feel  a 
pride  in  their  country,  and  feel  a  pride  in  their 
possessions.  They  may  be  ostentatious  with  it, 
but  they  live  better  than  people  in  the  same 
circumstances — either  white  or  colored — do  in  ij 
this  country ;  perhaps  at  some  future  time  more 
simplicity  may  be  observed  among  them. 

The  English  language  is  destined  to  have  the  j 
mastery  all  along  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Literature  is 
quite  common  among  us.  If  you  go  into  our 
houses  you  will  find  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
Bacon  and  Bunyan  ;  or  you  may  see  some  such 
ambitious  works  as  Guizot's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion, or  Bancroft's  History  of  America.  You 
will  find  the  American  Poets — Dana,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  others  of  this  country, 
and  when  the  English  steamer  arrives,  you  will 
see  heaps  of  literature,  fresh  from  the  English 
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market.  You  will  see  the  Eclectic  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  all  the 
principal  periodicals.  Not  only  do  you  find 
these  papers  in  the  hands  of  Liberiaus,  but 
many  people  of  the  interior  have  been  instructed 
by  them. 

The  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  de- 
nominations  have  had  Missionaries  in  thecountry, 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  Some 
of  the  teachers  in  their  schools  are  native  Afri- 
cans, and  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching 
the  English  language.  In  teaching  the  classes 
of  arithemetic  and  Euclid  I  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty. In  Euclid  the  aborigines  are  quite  equal 
to  the  best  of  my  own  school — and  with  regard 
to  reading  and  correct  learning,  there  was  one 
who  sat  first  in  his  class.  At  every  Mission 
there  is  a  school — in  some  places  there  are  two 
or  three  schools,  as  the  population  requires 
them  •  and  if  you  go  into  any  of  these  schools 
you  will  find  just  the  same  school-books  which 
are  used  in  this  country.  Besides  the  common 
schools  we  have  several  high  schools  and 
academies.  There  is  a  high  school  at  Cape 
Palmas,  of  which  I  have  been  principal  for  the 
last  three  years.  These  schools  are  attended  by 
native  children  as  well  as  the  children  of  emi- 
grants, and  all  through  Liberia  there  is  hardly  a 
family  which  has  not  three,  four,  or  five  native 
children  whose  fathers  have  brought  them  from 
the  interior  to  receive  an  education.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  so  many  ser- 
vants in  Liberia.  Another  reason  is  that  as  so 
many  large  American  and  English  vessels  pass 
along  the  coast  for  trading  purposes,  the  natives 
wish  to  have  one  member  of  each  family  who 
can  talk  the  English  language,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  traffic  with  them  j  and 
hence  they  send  them  to  school  to  learn  it. 

A  college  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  will 
be  completed  next  year.  One  result  will  be 
that  the  native  chiefs  along  the  coast,  instead  of 
sending  their  sons  to  England,  Scotland,  or  Hol- 
land, to  be  educated,  will  send  them  to  Liberia. 


ITEMS. 

Planting  Trees  as  Memorials. — The  London 
Athenaurn  of  June  29,  says  :  On  Monday  morning 
the  Queen  made  a  visit  to  her  favorite  gardens  at 
South  Kensington,  and  aided  in  planting  a  memorial 
tree.  The  young  sapling —  Wellinglonia  gig  mtea — had 
been  some  days  in  the  ground,  and  Her  Majesty  "dug 
about  and  planted  it." — Trees  rank  among  the  most 
poetical  and  tender  of  memorials.  Who  has  not 
longed  to  sit  under  Elizabeth's  oak  at  Hatfield. 
Shakspeare's  mulberry,  planted  at  New  Place,  has 
a  fame  wide  as  the  world.  Wycliff's  oak  near  Wey- 
bridge,  Luther's  oak  near  Worms,  are  scarcely  less 
famous.  Every  one  who  visits  Cambridge  goes  to  see 
Milton's  mulberry  tree  in  the  gardens  of  Queen's. 
"  Let  us  plant  a  tree  together  for  remembrance,"  is  a 
more  lofty  and  loving  form  of  hospitality,  than  "  Let 
us  break  bread  together  and  be  at  peace."  All  Eng- 
land will  be  glad  to  find  Her  Majesty  returning  to 
fresh  and  healthy  enjoyment  of  her  life. 


There  is  a  new  project  on  foot  for  uniting  Europe 
and  America  by  a  telegraphic  cable  by  the  way  of 
the  Faroe  islands  and  Greenland.  The  proposed  line 
is  the  one  originated  by  Colonel  Shaffer,  who  has 
obtained  from  the  Danish  government  all  the  neces- 
sary concessions  required  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
It  appears  that  the  greatest  depth  between  Orkney 
and  the  Faroe  Islands  is  255  fathoms,  between  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  628  fathoms,  between  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  1540  fathoms,  and  between  Green- 
land and  Labrador  2032  fathoms.  The  aggregate 
length  of  submarine  telegraph  by  the  proposed  route 
will  be  about  1750  miles  ;  land  lines  about  300  miles; 
making  a  total  of  about  2050  miles. 

What  a  Woman  can  do. — There  is  a  woman  resid- 
ing on  the  Hastings  road,  who,  in  the  Spring  of  1860, 
sowed  two  bushels  of  Spring  wheat  and  hoed  it  in  ; 
when  ripe,  she  reaped,  threshed,  and  cleaned  it,  and 
had  for  her  pains  thirty  bushels  of  good  wheat.  This 
labor  was  performed  without  the  slightest  assistance 
from  any  one,  which  will  appear  the  more  extraor- 
dinary when  it  is  known  that  she  is  the  mother  of 
thirteen  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  28  years 
of  age.  A  new  country  settled  with  such  a  race  of 
people  must  prosper. —  Whitby  (JJpper  Canada)  Watch- 
man. 

Neimeyer's  Mines. — We  have  already  fully  noted 
the  discovery,  developments,  and  remarkable  yield 
of  almost  pure  lead  ore  in  these  veins  opened  out  in 
the  township  of  New  Britain;  but  the  product  of  the 
past  ten  days  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
period  ;  while  the  opening  of  several  new  veins  is  am- 
ple proof  of  its  being  an  entire  and  profitable  success. 
On  Saturday  week  the  miners  removed  one  solid 
block  of  7  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and  1  foot 
in  thickness, — which  it  is  calculated  by  experts  in 
this  metal  would  weigh  6,620  pounds.  From  that 
day  until  Thursday  last,  making  but  four  working 
days,  there  was  removed  95  wheelbarrow  loads  of 
lead  ore,  weighing  from  325  to  400  pounds  each — 
which  when  smelted  will,  it  is  estimated,  yield  the 
sum  of  $  J  700.  On  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Neimeyer 
struck  a  new  vein  of  astonishing  richness  ;  and  fol- 
lowing it  to  the  depth  of  only  5  feet,  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  20  inches  in  thickness  ;  and  nearly  pure 
in  quality.  We  have  been  presented  with  some 
elegant  specimens  from  this  new  vein,  which  are  now 
upon  exhibition  in  our  office,  that  experienced  miners 
declare  will  yield  from  88  to  91  per  cent.;  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  visited  the  celebrated  lead  mines 
of  Galena,  unite  in  declaring  it  as  far  superior  to  any 
which  they  met  with  there.  The  entire  quantity  of 
lead  taken  out  thus  far  is  computed  to  exceed  over 
100  tons  in  weight;  and  this  too  has  already  been 
removed  from  an  opening  of  only  22  feet  in  depth,  by 
about  50  in  length.  The  fortunate  and  energetic 
owners  are  active  in  making  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing on  business  ;  and  intend  prosecuting  the  enter- 
prise with  all  the  means  which  both  capital  and  in- 
dustry can  command.  They  are  now  hurrying  to 
completion,  and  expect  to  have  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  a  brick  stack 
62  feet  in  high  t,  with  three  smelting  places,  built  upon 
a  style  entirely  new  in  this  country.  They  have  now 
9  men  working  their  mines  ;  but  this  force  will  be 
largely  increased  as  soon  as  they  commence  their 
smelting  operations.  The  place  has  already  become 
a  favorite  resort  for  both  the  curious  and  scientific  ; 
and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  North  Branch  with  its 
rich  garniture  of  field  and  forest  views,  is  rapidly 
awaking  from  the  quiet  in  which  it  has  ever  reposed, 
and  putting  on  the  habilaments  of  active  life  and 
vigor — which  while  it  improves  as  fine  a  section  of 
country  as  our  State  can  boast  of,  will  enhance  the 
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value  of  property,  and  give  steady  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  its  laboring  population. — Bucks  Co. 
Intelligencer. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  export  de- 
mand for  Flour,  and  with  light  receipts;  good  brands 
are  quoted  steady.  The  only  sales  are  to  the  trade, 
at  $4  a  4  50  per  barrel  for  old  stock  and  recently 
ground  ;  $5  for  fresh  ground  superfine  ;  $5  25  a  5  50 
for  extra  and  extra  family,  and  $6  a  6  25  for  fancy 
lots,  according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  nearly  nominal,  the  former  at  $3,  and  the  latter 
at  $2  62. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and  the 
demand  active  at  a  further  advance  of  10  cents  per 
bushel.  Sales  of  5000  bushels  at  $1  15  a  1  16  for 
fair  and  prime  Penna.  and  Southern  red ;  white 
ranges  at  $1  24  a  I  26.  Rye  is  quiet.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  old  at  56,  and  new  at  25  cts.  Corn — 
There  is  very  little  offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is 
limited  at  53  cents  for  prime  Western  yellow  in  store. 
Some  small  lots  of  mixed  Western  sold  at  50J  cents. 
Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  33  cents  for  prime  old 
Penn'a  and  ne  w  at  28  a  30  cents.  No  sales  of  Barley 
or  Malt. 

Cattle,  8th  mo.  12. — The  dullest  market  yet 
reached  in  the  course  of  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks 
was  experienced  yesterday  for  beef  and  cattle  at  the 
Avenue  Yard.  The  offerings  reached  1743  head  ; 
more  than  three-quarters  of  which  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $6  to  $6  50  ^  100  lbs.  These  prices 
show  a  decline  of  about  25@  50c  ^  100  lbs.,  as 
compared  with  our  quotations  of  the  last  week.  The 
following  lots  were  disposed  of : — 

Cows. — The  sales  reach  75  head,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $20  to  $40  ^  head. 

Sheep. — 7000  head  sold  at  6@6jc.  lb. 

Hogs. — At  the  Avenue  Yard  1655  head  soldat$5@ 
5-50  ^  100  lbs.  for  still  fed,  and  $5-50@6  net  for  corn 
fed. 


T  AKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. — The  next 
I  j  term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8mo.  17th,  1861.— 2t. 


OORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
Will  re-open  the  1st  of  10th  mo.,  and  continue 
n  session  40  weeks.    For  Board,  Washing,  Tuition, 
use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one  half 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of  the 
Term.    Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationary  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8tb  mo.  17th,  1861.— 6t, 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


THAT  ON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
JPi  Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next.. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


"VTOTICE. — Several  colored  Boys  from  10  to  13  years 
JLM  of  age,  ready  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  country. 
Enquire  at  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
in  Maylandville,  West  Philadelphia,  or  to  Rachel 
Wilson  Moore,  313  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Passmore  Williamson,  W.  corner,  of  Arch  and 
Seventh  Streets.  N       6th  mo.  22. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

UNDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Eeterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 

HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE. — This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  G^p.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


F FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  lv. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE  at  the  Sea  Shore— 
Penn  Cottage,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  This  favorite 
establishment  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  next  below  the  Mansion  House 
Terms  moderate.  Visitors  should  leave  the  cars  at 
the  Mansion  House.  SUSAN  M.  KNIGHT, 

7mo.  6.  -  Proprietress. 
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MEMORIAL  CONCERNING  JACOB  RITTER. 

PREFACE. 

As  the  righteous  are  worthy  of  remembrance, 
it  may  be  said  of  Jacob  Ritter,  that  he  endea- 
vored to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  hu- 
mility, and  self-abasement  becoming  his  religious 
profession,  not  numbering  himself  among  the 
great.  * 

His  original  ideas,  his  singular  comparisons, 
and  his  bright  example  of  piety  and  virtue,  made 
his  ministry  interesting  and  acceptable  to 
Friends  and  those  around  him.  Like  the  good 
Samaritan,  he  sympathized  with  the  afflicted, 
pouring  in  the  healing  oil. 

He  frequently  visited  his  friends,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  keep  their  ranks  in  the  truth, 
(being  concerned  himself  to  do  his  day's  work 
in  the  day  time,)  cautioning  them  against  a  hasty 
forward  spirit.  He  was  careful  practically  to 
observe  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle,  "  to  be 
swift  to  hear,  but  slow  to  speak,"  and  in  his 
labors  he  manifested  no  disposition  to  carry 
points,  but  was  bold  in  declaring  the  truth.  His 
conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive,  and 
his  words  were  seasoned  with  grace. 

His  communications  in  meetings  were  not 
lengthy,  but  generally  to  edification  and  comfort, 
especially  to  those  who  were  under  trial  of  mind  ; 
towards  these  he  manifested  a  deep  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls. 

His  dress  and  household  furniture  were  plain 
and  simple,  showing  a  good  example  in  these 


respects,  and  manifesting  himself  to  be  a  man 
fearing  Gud  and  hating  covetousness,  and  yet 
maintaining  the  ground  of  industry  for  his  own 
support  and  that  of  his  family.  It  may  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  abased,  and  what  it  was  to  abound,  both  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  things,  in  all  things  giving 
thanks. 

He  entertained  his  friends  and  strangers  with 
kindness  and  hospitality,  being  blessed  with 
enough,  and  believing  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Divine  Master  : — "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."    Matt.  vi.  33. 

He  was  a  man  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Having  passed  through  great  suffering 
and  affliction,  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  brethren  in  various  states  and 
conditions,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a  large 
share  of  that  charity  that  covereth  a  multitude 
of  faults. 

It  appears  from  his  own  account  that,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  like  the  prodigal  son 
who  had  strayed  far  from  his  father's  house,  and 
had  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living  ; 
but  in  great  mercy  aud  loving  kindness  he 
was  brought  back  again  to  the  banqueting  house, 
where  the  Lord's  banner  over  him  was  love. 
Gratitud'e  was  felt  for  this  unmerited  mercy, 
and  he  was  increasingly  induced  to  follow 
that  spirit  that  leads  in  the  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. 

He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meet- 
ings ;  solid  and  grave  in  his  deportment  in  them  ; 
and  was  favored  frequently  to  make  pertinent 
remarks  in  those  held  for  discipline.  He  was 
just  and  upright  in  his  dealings  among  men  ; 
and,  by  keeping  the  eye  of  the  mind  single,  he 
became  "  a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house  that  went 
no  more  out;"  earnestly  recommending  Friends 
to  "mind  the  light;"  to  "  take  heed  to  the 
life ;"  "  to  keep  down  to  the  root  of  love  and 
life;"  to  get  down  to  the  "root  and  founda- 
tion;" and  thus  be  preserved  in  harmony  and 
love,  and  united  together  in  feeling  after  the 
blessed  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace. 

As  none  can  rise  with  Christ  into  newness  of 
life,  but  those  who  go  down  with  him  iuto  the 
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baptism  of  suffering  and  death,  so  it  was  this 
dear  Friend's  experience  to  pass  through  seasons 
of  great  desertion  ;  insomuch  that  he  would 
sometimes  express  his  feelings  in  the  language 
of  the  Divine  Master  :  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  He  would  thus  hold  out 
encouragement  to  Friends  not  to  shrink  from 
suffering,  because  by  these  baptisms  we  are  re- 
deemed out  of  all  evil,  and  fitted  and  prepared  for 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  also  for  a  higher 
state  of  enjoyment  in  this  life,  even  communion 
with  our  Creator. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  his  hearing  be- 
came dull  and  heavy,  yet  in  monthly  meetings 
he  would  frequently  speak  to  the  business  with 
life  and  clearness,  his  mind  being  very  much 
centered  in  the  truth. 

The  last  meeting  he  attended  was  on  First-day 
the  28th  of  Eleventh  month,  1841,  in  which  he 
appeared  in  the  ministry  with  clearness,  to  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Friends.  Soon  after 
he  was  taken  with  a  chill ;  after  which  he  gra- 
dually declined  for  about  two  weeks.  During 
his  illness,  many  Friends  visited  him :  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  profitable  for  Friends  to  visit 
one  another  in  the  life.  On  another  occasion, 
he  said  to  two  Friends  who  visited  him,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  :  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  At  another 
time  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  people 
mightbelovingandkind toone another.  Hismind 
was  preserved  in  a  heavenly  calm,  and  in  this 
undisturbed  and  peaceful  state  he  continued  until 
one  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month,  when 
he  passed  quietly  away  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  being  a  minister  nearly  fifty  years.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground  at 
Plymouth  on  Seventh-day  the  18th,  on  which 
solemn  occasion  a  meeting  for  worship  was  held 
after  the  interment.  Joel  Laire. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 

It  has  many  times  been  on  my  mind  to  leave 
some  account  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  the 
Lord  with  me,  and  to  note  down  some  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  of  my  life  from  my 
youth  up;  and  now,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  my  age,  the  remembrance  of  the  following 
particulars  has  been  brought  very  fresh  before 
me 

My  parents  were  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Ritter, 
who  came  from  Germany;  and  when  arrived  in 
America,  they  bound  themselves  as  servants  to 
pay  for  their  passage.  My  father  served  three 
years,  and  my  mother  four  years. 

When  the  period  of  their  servitude  was  over, 
they  married;  and,  taking  each  a  small  bundle 
on  their  heads,  being  all  their  worldly  wealth, 
went  out  into  the  woods  and  made  a  seltlement 
in  what  is  now  called  Springfield,  Bucks  county, 
in  Pennsylvania.  Here  I  was  born  in  the  year 
1757.    My  parents  were  honest  and  industrious, 


and  I,  being  their  first  child,  was  brought  up 
inured  to  hardships.  My  father  was  a  high 
spirited  man,  and  put  me  to  hard  work  as  soon 
as  I  was  able,  and  early  accustomed  me  to  the 
management  of  the  grubbing  hoe.  My  mother 
was  always  kind  and  tender  to  me. 

When  we  had  lived  at  Springfield  for  some 
time,  my  father  bought  a  small  tract  of  land  not 
far  off,  and  moved  his  family  to  it.  I  remember 
when  we  got  to  it,  we  found  that  the  dwelling- 
house  had  been  burned  down,  and  nothing  but 
the  chimney  left  standing.  My  father  went  out 
to  work  by  the  day  at  his  trade  of  shoemaking, 
in  order  to  earn  a  little  money,  and  my  mother 
took  me  with  her,  and  began  to  clear  the  land, 
and  I  became  expert  in  chopping  down  trees. 
Many  times,  after  I  had  been  thus  employed,  I 
would  sit  down  on  a  stump  and  eat  my  dinner  of 
cold  pork  and  bread  with  a  relish  that  no  luxury 
could  give ;  the  little  birds  used  to  hop  around 
me  without  fear,  and  I  amused  myself  with  scat- 
tering crumbs  for  them. 

When  I  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  I 
used  to  love  to  throw  myself  down  on  the  grass 
before  my  father's  door  of  evenings,  when  I  had 
finished  my  daily  labor,  and  look  at  the  sky ;  and 
when  I  observed  the  bright  moon  and  stars,  or  the 
changing  of  the  clouds,  I  would  think,  surely 
there  must  be  some  great  power  that  created  and 
framed  all  these  things  ;  for  though  I  had  often 
felt  the  secret  touches  of  Divine  love,  yet  I  wist 
not  what  it  was. 

After  an  evening  thus  spent,  I  got  up  off  the 
grass  and  went  to  bed  ;  and  whether  I  dreamed, 
or  whether  it  was  a  vision,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
found  myself  on  the  same  spot  which  I  had  oc- 
cupied in  the  evening,  and  I  thought  two  men 
came  to  me  clothed  in  whife  ;  one  of  them  laid 
his  hands  upon  my  breast,  and  the  other  placed 
his  behind  my  shoulders.  I  then  perceived  that 
they  were  angels,  for  they  stretched  out  their 
wings  over  me,  and  lifted  me  up,  telling  me 
they  would  show  me  the  gates  of  heaven.  When 
we  came  to  the  place,  I  beheld  our  Saviour  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  was  told  I  must  enter  in 
by  Christ  who  was  the  door.  When  I  had 
passed  into  the  glorious  city,  I  beheld  that  every 
thing  was  clear  and  pure,  and  that  there  was  no 
light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  but  Christ  was  the 
light  thereof.  The  two  angels  who  had  brought 
me  thither,  set  me  upon  an  elevated  seat,  and  I 
saw  an  innumerable  company  round  me,  all 
shining  and  bright,  and  they  sang  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb. 

When  this  heavenly  harmony  had  ceased  there 
was  a  great  silence,  and  then  the  shining  host 
all  passed  in  quietude  away,  except  my  two  con- 
ductors, who  came  and  told  me  I  must  not  stay 
there  then,  but  must  go  back  again.  When  I 
came  to  myself,  heavenly  love  covered  my  mind, 
and  I  got  up  in  the  morning  in  much  quietness 
of  spirit.    My  mother  took  notice  of  it,  and 
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asked  me  the  cause,  but  I  feared  to  show  her  the 
vision,  until  at  length  she  pressed  me  so  hard  to 
tell  her,  that  I  did  so,  and  she  replied  :  "  Jacob, 
my  son,  this  is  certainly  a  foresight  of  some 
great  work  thou  wilt  have  to  do ;  mind  now  be 
a  good  boy  and  fear  God." 

Time  passed  on,  and  when  I  was  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect,  I 
was  drawn  into  solemn  silence,  and  stood  alone 
in  the  woods,  when  a  sight  and  sense  came  over 
me  of  the  horrors  of  war  ;  but  at  that  time  I  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  though  there  was 
then  a  common  talk  about  Whig  and  Tory. 
However,  when  I  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  there  was  a  muster  of  the  militia  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  Luthe- 
ran Church  to  which  I  belonged,  preached  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  standing  in  defence  of 
our  country  against  her  enemies ;  so  I  was  per- 
suaded against  my  better  judgment,  to  join  the 
army ;  and  taking  up  my  musket,  I  entered  the 
American  service. 

I  saw  much  of  a  military  life  both  in  the  camp 
and  in  the  field,  and  encountered  many  hardships. 
Were  I  to  enter  minutely  into  a  detail  of  them, 
it  would  fill  a  volume  ;  but  in  order  to  make  my 
account  as  brief  as  may  seem  proper,  I  will  notice 
such  events  only  as  impress  my  mind  most  for- 
cibly. The  company  and  battalion  to  which  I 
belonged  marched  down  to  Brandywine  at 
Chadsford  and  joined  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  We  had 
orders  to  work  day  and  night  to  erect  batteries, 
&c.,  in  order  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  English 
army. 

After  several  days  hard  labor,  we  became  so 
drowsy  that  nearly  all  the  men  except  the  senti- 
nels fell  asleep.  General  Washington  stood  in 
the  midst  of  our  camp,  and  called  out  to  us  with  a 
loud  vocie  :  "  Boys,  get  up — but  be  silent,  the 
enemy  is  nearly  upon  us."  About  day  light 
the  alarm  gun  was  fired  by  the  British ;  then  all 
our  army  made  ready  for  battle. 

General  orders  were  given  for  every  company 
to  maintain  its  ranks,  and  each  man  to  keep  his 
place.  An  awful  pause  preceded  the  engagement, 
and  some  of  us  stood  in  solemn  silence.  I  then 
remembered  what  I  had  seen  and  felt  of  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  and  vyas  afresh  convinced  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Divine  Will  for  a  Christian 
to  fight.  I  was  sensible  in  my  own  heart  that  I 
had  done  wrong  in  taking  up  arms,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me.  I  then  secretly 
supplicated  the  Almighty  for  preservation,  cove- 
nanting that  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  deliver  me 
from  shedding  the  blood  of  my  fellow-creatures 
that  day,  I  would  never  fight  again.  Then  the 
love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  and 
all  fear  of  man  was  entirely  taken  away ;  and 
throughout  the  engagement  L  remained  perfectly 
calm,  though  the  bombshells  and  shot  fell  round 
me  like  hail,  cutting  down  my  comrades  on  every 


side,  and  tearing  off  the  limbs  of  the  trees  like  a 
whirlwind  ;  the  very  rocks  quaked,  and  the  hills 
that  surrounded  us  seemed  to  tremble  with  the 
roar  of  the  cannon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  He  who  knows  no  health  but  that  of  the 
body,  however  cheerful  and  joyous  he  may  be 
while  that  lasts,  is  a  wretch  the  instant  it  fails 
him.  But  he  whose  desires  are  consistent  with 
moral  excellence,  and  who  breathes  the  higher 
atmosphere  to  which  Christianity  alone  can 
elevate  us,  is  always  conscious  of  a  health  that 
cannot  be  totally  destroyed  by  bodily  disorder. — 
Dr.  George  Moore. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ATTENTION  TO  LITTLE  IMPRESSIONS. 

I  have  often  felt  the  importance  of  giving 
heed  to  little  impressions  made  upon  the  mind. 
These  sometimes  arrest  our  attention,  when  we 
know  not  at  first  to  what  they  will  lead,  but  if 
we  endeavor  to  be  still  and  wait  under  the  im- 
pression, we  will  discover  its  bearing,  and  then, 
if  we  act  according  to  the  sense  of  duty,  which 
may  impress  our  minds,  we  will  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  reflec- 
tion accords  with  my  own  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  discontinuing  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  perhaps  by  giving  it  to  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  it  may  reach  the  witness  for  truth 
in  some  other  mind,  and  encourage  a  similar 
attention  to  those  restrictive  feelings,  which 
would  keep  from  many  wrong  things. 

As  I  was  on  my  way,  one  morning,  to  meet  a 
neighbor  on  a  little  business,  a  heavy  weight  of 
feeling  came  upon  me.  I  knew  not  the  cause, 
but  I  endeavored  to  wait  upon  the  feeling,  and 
the  language  came,  "  Ask  thy  neighbor  if  he  in- 
tends to  give  drink  during  harvest."  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  this  presentation,  but 
when  I  met  my  neighbor  I  put  the  question. 
He  asked  in  reply,  why  I  asked  him  ?  I  had  no 
answer  ready,  but  I  replied  with  what  presented 
at  the  moment,  which  was  : — "  If  I  give  to  an- 
other that  which  causes  him  to  fall  and  get  hurt, 
it  will  be  my  fault,  will  it  not?" 

We  parted,  but  the  impression  thus  begun, 
went  on  and  ripened  in  my  mind,  so  that  when 
harvest  time  came,  I  found  I  must  make  a  stand 
and  do  differently  from  my  neighbors;  but  my 
faith  was  so  weak,  I  could  not  go  out  to  look  for 
laborers ;  nevertheless  I  had  plenty,  and  got 
through  very  well. 

My  neighbor  pursued  the  old  course,  and  one 
of  his  men  fell  from  his  load  of  gtain  and  broke 
his  leg,  and  my  neighbor,  also,  became  sadly 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Surely  I  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  giving  heed  to  such  impressions,  for 
'  had  I  not  done  so  on  this  occasion,  I  too  might 
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have  fallen  a  victim,  for  I  had  been  brought  up 
by  my  father,  from  my  boyhood,  to  take  a  glass 
freely. 

This  circumstance  occurred  before  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  before 
there  was  much  progress  in  the  temperance 
cause.  I  stood  much  alone,  and  felt  sometimes 
much  discouraged. 

This  same  feeling,  or  sense  of  duty,  caused 
me  to  visit  a  neighbor  who  was  putting  up  a 
large  distillery,  to  caution  him  about  it.  I 
endeavored  to  put  away  the  impression  even 
again  and  again,  until  it  became  so  heavy,  I 
could  carry  it  no  longer.  So  one  day  when 
I  was  engaged  with  my  hoe,  I  yielded,  and  laid 
away  my  work  and  went  to  see  him  in  fear,  for  I 
knew  he  was  a  very  passionate  man.  I  spoke  to 
him  kindly  about  his  new  building,  and  told 
him  my  concern  was  that  he  should  examine  the 
subject  before  he  went  further  into  it.  He 
replied  earnestly  and  hastily,  "  I  have,  I  have/' 
We  were  then  silent.  After  a  while  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  any  evil  come 
from  distilleries  ?  I  Teplied,  yes,  and  that 
I  had  lately  been  in  Lancaster  county, 
and  had  seen  men  hanging  round  such  places, 
and  some  of  them  by  having  such  easy  access  to 
a  drop  nosw  and  then,  had  learned  to  drink  to 
ex  cess.  We  parted  j  and  though  his  still-house 
was  then  nearly  up,  it  was  never  finished  for 
the  purpose  first  designed. 

J.  D. 

8  mo,  1861. 


KINDNESS. 

"If  you  would  be  mighty,  be  kind.  Why  is 
kindness  full  of  power?  Because  it  is  happy 
and  makes  happy.  It  assures  us  that  we  are 
not  alone,  it  takes  possession  of  the  body  with  all 
its  springs  of  nervous  energy,  heals  the  wounds 
of  the  spirit,  and  thereby  imparts  new  vigor  and 
warmth  to  the  current  of  life.  It  reanimates 
innocent  dead  hopes,  and  draws  us  from  selfish 
purposes,  to  a  high  kind  of  self-abandonment,  by 
causing  us  to  prefer  the  disposition  we  see  in 
others  to  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  and 
puts  us  in  felt  bodily  relationship  with  those 
who  are  governed  by  a  fine  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  Omnipotence. " 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

WILLIAM      CODDINGTON    AND     THE  QUAKER 
STATESMEN  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

BY  JOHN  GOULD,  OF  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
(Continued  from  page  359.) 

Wm.  Coddington,  who  was  thus  made  the 
sole  depository  of  executive  power,  in  imitation 
of  the  Samuels  and  the  Jepthas  and  the  Samp- 
sons of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  was  no  com- 
mon man.    Having  received  a  liberal  education 


in  England,  he  embraced  the  calling  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  in  its  exercise  he  acquired  wealth 
and  reputation.  He  had  travelled  extensively 
in  foreigti  countries,  where  he  enlarged  and 
liberalized  his  mind  by  minute  enquiries  and 
accurate  observations,  so  that  there  were  few 
difficult  questions  that  arose  during  his  long 
career  in  the  magistracy  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  that  he  could  not  elucidate  from 
the  resources  of  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. As  an  example  of  this  habit,  when 
Gov.  Bellingham  confiscated  some  books  because 
he  deemed  them  heretical,  which  were  sent  from 
England  to  Gov.  Coddington,  by  the  way  of 
Boston,  he  thus  remonstrates :  "  Had  I  been  in 
Spain  (as  I  have  been)  in  the  great  city  of 
Malega,  and  the  Inquisitors  had  come  aboard 
our  ship,  and  they  had  found  books  that  they 
disliked,  yet  should  I  not  have  lost  the  propriety 
of  my  books ;  they  would  seal  them  up,  and, 
when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  I  should 
have  them  again." 

But  neither  wealth,  nor  learning,  nor  high 
position  amongst  men,  satisfied  the  longings  of 
his  soul.  He  was  unsatisfied  with  the  earthly 
and  the  transitory,  and  yearned  after  the  celes- 
tial and  eternal.  The  semblance  of  a  church 
which  Henry  the  Eighth  had  founded  for  the 
nation  was  unsuited  to  his  spirit's  inmost  yearn- 
ings; purple  and  fine  linen,  mountebanks,  genu- 
flexions and  grimaces,  mechanical  litanies  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  seemed  to  his  earnest  soul 
rather  as  a  mockery  of  God  than  as  acceptable 
worship  before  his  throne. 

Although  he  united  with  the  Puritans  in  re- 
ligious fellowship,  and  though  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence amongst  them  by  the  austere  piety  of 
his  life  and  his  generous  devotion  to  their  cause, 
yet  he  was  not  fully  satisfied.  There  were  points, 
both  in  their  doctrines  and  discipline,  which 
were  discordant  with  his  feelings;  he  did  not 
enjoy  what  he  sought  for — full  communion  with 
his  Father  in  the  heavens. 

When  the  storm  of  persecution  beat  most 
violently  on  the  heads  of  his  friends,  his  politi- 
cal influence,  his  purse  and  his  tenderest  sym- 
pathies were  yielded  profusely  for  their  relief. 
He  was  earnest  in  his  belief  that  alt  who  were 
in  Christ  were  one  body,  and  he  could  not  even 
conceive  how  one  member  could  suffer,  unless 
the  other  members  suffered  with  it. 

When  the  storm  of  persecution  beat  so  heavily 
on  the  Puritans  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  worship  God  in  peace,  he  heartily 
united  with  his  brethren  in  their  plans  for  trans- 
planting the  church  to  the  wildernesses  of  the 
New  World,  where  they  might  worship  their 
God  in  peace,  and  lead  the  savage  nations  around 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  his  name. 

He  contributed  largely  to  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  purchasing  the  rights  of  the  Plymouth 
company,  and  was  indefatigable  in  procuring  a 
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charter  for  the  new  Massachusetts  company,  so 
liberal  in  its  terms,  as  to  prove  a  substantial  in- 
ducement to  the  emigrants.  * 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1630  eleven  ships 
were  ready  in  Southampton.  The  final  meeting 
of  the  corporators  was  held  there  on  the  18th 
of  March,  when  the  officers  were  appointed,  and 
the  final  preparations  were  completed.  Cod- 
dington was  chosen  first  assistant,  an  office 
which  blended  the  modern  offices  of  State  Sena- 
tor and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Amongst  all  that  sad  and  tearful  band  which 
bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  England  on  that 
most  memorable  day,  none  made  more  costly 
sacrifices  than  Wm.  Coddington  and  the  lovely 
Lady  Arabella  Johnston,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  his  fellow-passenger 
on  board  the  Arabella,  which  vessel  received  her 
name  in  honor  of  her  illustrious  passenger. 

Both  of  them  enjoyed  luxurious  homes  in 
England,  both  occupied  high  social  positions 
which  shielded  them  personally  from  the  storms  of 
persecution,  but  both  felt  called  upon  by  a  voice 
from  on  high  to  leave  these  enjoyments,  that 
they  might  devote  their  fortunes,  their  counsels 
and  their  prayers  to  the  interests  of  their  poorer 
and  less-gifted  brethren. 

The  blessings  of  Providence  rested  on  the  head 
of  Coddington.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  his 
compatriots,  as  was  evinced  by  his  constant  re- 
election to  the  office  of  Assistant,  and  also  to 
that  of  Treasurer  of  the  colony;  he  was  the 
chiefest  merchant  in  Boston,  and  built  the  first 
brick  house  that  was  ever  erected  there.  Every 
aspiration  of  his  heart  that  wealth  and  honor 
and  office  could  bestow  were  his.  But  his  soul 
was  not  satisfied  ;  the  dogmatic  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Puritans  vexed  his  righteous  soul, 
from  day  to  day,  and  he  did  not  fail,  on  every 
proper  occasion,  to  rebuke  it  with  the  utmost 
energy.  But,  above  all,  he  did  not  feel  that 
comfortable  communion  with  his  God  that  he 
longed  after;  there  were  clouds  that  intervened 
between  the  sun  and  his  spirit,  which  intercept- 
ed the  brightness  of  its  beams,  and  he  yearned 
for  a  more  complete  reception  of  its  light  and  its 
warmth. 

The  views  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  in  relation  to 
immediate  revelation,  seemed  like  a  glimpse  of 
that  perfect  peace  for  which  he  panted,  and  it  is 
this  feature  in  her  teaching  which  attracted  him 
so  strongly  towards  her.  But  it  was  not  until 
he  learned  the  full  statement  of  that  doctrine, 
with  its  consequences  from  the  teachings  of 
Friends,  that  he  experienced  a  full  release  from 
the  thraldom  of  his  soul.  It  was  here  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  fully  realized  that  the  plans  of  the 
Almighty,  for  the  government  and  redemption 
of  men,  answered  exactly  to  his  inward  needs  as 
face  answered  unto  face  in  a  glass.  His  joy  at 
the  discovery  was  unspeakable,  every  cloud  was 
now  withdrawn,  and,  henceforward,  he  realized, 


as  he  had  never  done  before,  his  filial  relation  to 
his  Maker  and  the  truth  of  the  declaration — 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." 

Our  narrative  left  Wm.  Coddington  just  en- 
tering on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Judge, 
under  the  theocratic  compact  which  had  just 
been  formed,  and  we  now  resume  it  at  that 
point. 

He  entered  on  the  difficult  task  of  rearing  the 
social  fabric,  in  a  thoroughly,  earnest  spirit,  not 
as  an  eye-servant  or  man-pleaser,  but  as  one  who 
was  working  for  God,  and  in  his  sight,  and  under 
his  guidance. 

His  first  task  was  to  acquire  peaceful  and 
rightful  title  to  the  lands  they  occupied.  Like 
Wm.  Penn,  his  desire  was  to  deal  justly  with  the 
Indians,  that  he  might  .set  before  them  a  lively 
example  of  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  Chris- 
tian principles  that  he  professed,  so  that  he 
might  haply  lead  them  to  follow  him,  even  as  he 
followed  Christ. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month,  seventeen  days 
after  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
Canonicus  and  Miantinomo  granted  to  him  by 
deed  the  fee  of  the  Island  of  Aquidneck,  to- 
gether with  the  grass  on  all  the  islands  in  the 
bay,  for  forty  fathoms  of  white  beads.  I  have  seen 
the  original  deed  on  which  the  signature  of 
Canonicus  is  an  arrow  and  bow,  and  that  of 
Miantonomo,  a  single  arrow,  pointing  upwards. 

The  first  attempt  of  Coddington  to  purchase 
the  island  was  made  with  Wan-am  a-taun-e-met, 
the  resident  sachem,  but  he  disclaimed  all  owner- 
ship of  the  island,  and  referred  him  to  the 
sachems  of  the  Narragansets  as  the  paramount 
lords  of  the  soil;  but  as  soon  as  their  rights  were 
purchased,  the  island  sachem  put  in  a  claim  for 
compensation,  which  was  allowed  by  Codding- 
ton, and  in  consideration  thereof,  Wan-am-a- 
taun-e-met  affixed  his  signature  to  the  deed  in 
the  form  of  an  arrow,  pointing  downward.  Hav- 
ing secured  his  share  of  the  compensation,  he 
brought  forward  new  claims  for  the  expense  of 
removing  his  Indians  from  the  island.  This  de- 
mand was  also  satisfied  in  full,  and  a  full  ac- 
quittal was  taken.  Then  the  individual  Indians 
complained  that  the  sachem  had  not  given  them 
any  portion  of  the  money  towards  the  expense  of 
removal,  and  Coddington  generously  satisfied  all 
their  claims,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
all  the  aboriginals  depart,  fully  satisfied  in  all 
respects,  and  cherishing  the  utmost  feelings  of 
kindness  for  himself  and  for  his  people., 

Coddington  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  injunc- 
tion :  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  "  He  that  ruleth  over 
men  must  hejast,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God." 

A  valid  title  to  the  soil  having  been  acquired, 
and  the  Indians  having  been  removed,  Codding- 
ton's  next  care  was  to  develope  its  resources.  To 
this  end,  roads  were  laid  out  and  rendered  passa- 
ble; minute  regulations  for  trade  with  the  In- 
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dims  were  established,  having  for  their  object 
the  prevention  of  fraudulent  dealing  with  them  ; 
a  water-mill  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Nicholas  Easton ;  a  license  was  granted  to 
Wm.  Baulston  to  sell  wines  and  strong  waters, 
with  suitable  provisions  against  abuse  j  a  public 
bakery  was  organized,  and  suitable  rules  were 
established  for  the  admission  of  freemen  ;  a  site 
was  also  selected  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house, and  the  erection  of  a  building  was  com- 
menced. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  the  mildness  of  the  government  of 
Rhode  Island,  caused  an  extraordinary  influx  of 
settlers ;  and  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  ex- 
clude all  evil-minded  persons  from  the  colony, 
Coddington  erected  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  jail 
12  feet  by  10  for  their  punishment.  This  proved 
no  unnecessary  provision,  for,  on  the  very  day 
after  they  were  completed,  eight  of  the  new 
comers  were  brought  before  him  charged  with 
"  a  riot  of  drunkenness."  Some  of  them  were 
fined,  others  were  imprisoned,  and  three  were 
made  fast  in  the  stocks. 

We  have  stated  that  preparations  were  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  but  we  are 
unfortunately  left  without  any  authentic  record 
of  its  covenants  or  proceedings;  nearly  all  that 
we  know  is  derived  from  an  entry  of  Governor 
Winthrop's  Journal,  who,  under  date  of  May 
11th,  1639,  says  of  the  Rhode  Island  settlers : 
"  They  also  gathered  a  church  in  a  very  disor- 
derly way,  for  they  took  some  excommunicated 
persons,  and  others  who  were  members  of  the 
church  of  Boston,  and  not  dismissed." 

In  a  book  now  in  the  British  Museum,  called 
News  from  New  England,  printed  in  1642,  it  is 
said  :  "  At  the  island  called  Aquiday  are  about 
two  hundred  families.  There  was  a  church  of 
which  one  Master  Clarke  was  elder ;  the  place 
where  that  church  was  is  called  Newport,  but 
I  hear  it  is  now  dissolved." 

Under  date  of  August,  1641,  Gov.  Winthrop 
writes,  respecting  religious  matters,  as  follows : 
V  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  those  of  Aquiday  Island 
broached  new  heresies  every  year.  Divers  of 
them  turned  professed  ana-baptists,  and  would 
not  wear  any  arms,  and  denied  all  magistracy 
among  Christians."  "  Other  troubles  arose  on 
the  island,  by  reason  of  one  Nicholas  Easton,  a 
tanner,  a  man  very  bold,  though  ignorant.  He 
using  to  teach  at  Newport,  where  Mr.  Coddington, 
their  Governor,  lived,  maintained  that  man  hath 
no  power* or  will  in  himself,  but  as  he  is  acted 
by  God."  "  There  joined  with  Nicholas  Easton, 
Mr.  Coddington,  Mr.  Coggeshall  and  some  others, 
but  their  minister,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Lenthal 
and  Mr.  Harding  and  some  others  dissented  and 
publicly  opposed,  whereby  it  grew  to  such  a 
heat  of  contention,  that  it  made  a  schism  among 
them." 

When  the  first  regular  records  begin,  we  find 


that  this  first  church  had  been  disbanded,  and 
the  settlers  were  divided  between  the  Baptists 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  the  meetings  of  the 
latter  being  held  at  Gov.  Coddington's  own 
house.  This  edifice  has  been  torn  down  since 
my  recollection  ;  it  stood  in  Marlborough  street 
facing  Duke  street,  which  is  the  first  street  lead- 
ing northerly  from  Washington  square,  after 
leaving  Thames  street.  The  kitchen  fire-place 
was  of  enormous  size,  as  was  required  by  the 
Governor's  abundant  hospitality,  enough  meat 
was  cooked  on  meeting  days  to  supply  the  whole 
meeting,  every  member  being  regularly  invited 
to  dine,  and  most  present  usually  accepted  the 
invitation. 

We  have  seen  that  Wm.  Coddington  had  long 
been  tending  to  the  religious  view  professed  by 
Friends,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
formally  embraced  them  in  the  year  1656,  as  we 
learn  from  private  papers  preserved  in  Newport, 
that  in  that  year  Christopher  Holder,  Thomas 
Thurston,  William  Brand,  Humphrey  Norton 
and  John  Copland,  visited  them  as  ministers, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Friends' 
meeting,  undoubtedly,  was  a  consequence  of  their 
visit.  Wm.  Coddington  soon  became  a  valuable 
and  powerful  minister,  and  continued  so  until 
his  death  in  1678. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  freeholders  in  1639, 
Coddington  was  unanimously  elected  (fudge,  but 
as  the  settlers  had  so  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  his  duties  in  consequence  became  so 
heavy,  he  requested  the  appointment  of  three  as- 
sistants. This  was  granted  by  the  freemen,  and 
Nicholas  Easton,  John  Coggeshall  and  William 
Brenton,  were  elected  with  the  title  of  Elders. 
It  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  associated 
with  the  Judge  in  his  judicial  duties,  and  with 
the  Judge  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony;  they  were  to  render  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  at  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  the  inhabitants,  where  their  acts  might 
be  amended  and  repealed,  if  disapproved. 

All  of  these  elders  were  thenceforward  very 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  and 
equally  prominent  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE.  NO.  XVIII. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  two  officers  who  conducted  these  explana- 
tions were  lieutenants  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  of 
the  navy.  The  former  followed  the  main  course 
of  the  Amazon,  from  Tanna  on  the  summit  of 
the  Andes,  where  they  separated,  while  the  latter 
turned  South  for  a  considerable  distance  before 
descending.  He  mentions  descending  very 
rapidly,  so  that  one  day  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  next  came 
where  the  orange  and  lemon  flourished.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  precipitous  sides  of  these 
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mountains  presented  rocky  fronts  and  enormous 
chasms  through  which  the  waters  flowed  in 
rocky  beds,  where  from  the  fall  in  the  streams 
the  roar  of  the  waters  is  always  heard. 

On  the  summit,  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  no  vegetation  is  seen,  but  just  below  that 
point  a  scaDt  herbage  grows  in  the  valleys,  where 
the  lama  and  vicuna  feed  together  with  snow 
sheep.  Travellers  who  cross  this  range  with 
mules,  have  to  provide  food  before  reaching  the 
summit;  a  plant  there  called  alfalfa  is  much 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  suits  that  high  and 
cold  region.  From  its  importance  there  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by  some  travel- 
lers who  were  ignorant  of  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  who  seemed  to  suppose  that 
plants  would  suit  all  places  alike.  It  is  here 
known  as  lucerne,  but  from  the  coarseness  of 
the  stalk,  is  not  relished  by  farmers.  It  has 
been  introduced  as  Chilian  clover,  being  a  three- 
leaved  plant. 

The  lower  slope  of  these  mountains,  and  the 
country  at  their  base,  is  covered  with  a  most 
profuse  vegetation.  Large  and  stately  trees, 
of  varieties  entirely  unknown  here,  are  abundant, 
and  could  navigation  be  had  into  these  regions, 
so  that  these  could  be  brought  to  tide  water,  a 
valuable  trade  in  timber  alone  might  be  carried 
on.  But  here  these  trees  are  surrounded  with  a 
dense  undergrowth  with  vines  and  creepers  of 
various  kinds  interwoven  through  their  branches, 
and  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  like  the  ropes  of 
of  a  ship,  thus  forming  a  mass  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate.  The  great  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  here  constantly  decaying,  gives  extreme 
fertility  to  the  soil,  aided,  as  it  is,  by  constant 
warmth ;  being  only  divided  into  rainy  and  dry 
seasons,  it  causes  a  rapidi%  of  growth  that  we 
have  here  little  conception  of.  This,  as  a  general 
feature,  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon.  This  basin,  extending  as  it  does  over 
20  deg.  of  lat.,  and  30  of  long.,  gives  an  area 
where  tropical  productions  could  be  cultivated  to 
an  extent  greater  than  they  are  now  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  eastern  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  high 
water  in  the  rainy  season,  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
the  deposit  left  by  the  muddy  waters  is  forming 
an  alluvial  soil  of  extensive  richness,  that  may 
in  time  yield  largely  of  tropical  productions. 
Much  of  this  space  is  prairie  covered  with  an 
abundance  of  grass,  except  along  the  margin  of 
the  rivers  and  water  courses,  and  this  grass 
serves  as  a  filter  to  retain  the  solid  matters 
brought  down  by  the  streams,  making  the  rivers 
less  muddy  near  their  outlet  than  they  are  near 
the  mountains. 

In  the  centre  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  a 
large  tract  of  country  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  that  resist  all  attempts  of  the  white 
man  to  penetrate  their  district.  On  no  account 
will  they  suffer  any  interfering  with  their  de- 


termination, and  as  their  country  is  a  perfect 
wilderness,  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate,  they 
have  successfully  resisted  every  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  prodigious  growth  of  vines  and  creepers 
that  spread  over  every  tree  and  branch,  descend- 
ing to  the  earth  and  then  again  rising  to  the 
summit,  gives  to  these  an  appearance  something 
like  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  and  these  often  become 
so  heavy  as  to  break  off  large  limbs,  and  even 
overturn  whole  trees.  These  forests  are  the 
homes  of  large  numbers  of  monkies  as  well  as 
many  other  wild  animals.  Deer  are  not  so  com- 
mon in  these  woods  as  in  the  more  open  prairie; 
wild  turkies  are  met  with,  and  the  panther  is  fre- 
quently seen.  Parrots  abound  here,  and  with 
the  monkies  keep  up  at  times  a  perfect  din  with 
their  screaming  and  chattering.  Alligators  and 
turtle  are  frequently  seen  ;  from  the  eggs  of  the 
latter  the  Indians  prepare  an  oil  that  is  much 
used  by  them. 

The  river  Amazon  discharges  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  under  the  equator,  and  some  time  before 
reachiug  its  recipient  it  expands  and  encloses  large 
islands,  and  its  extreme  points  of  discharge  are 
said  to  be  150  miles  apart.  These  islands  being 
alluvial  and  covered  with  grass,  make  extensive 
ranges  for  cattle.  The  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged by  this  river  is  immense.  Even  some 
of  its  branches  are  more  than  150  feet  deep,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  rise  30  or  40  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level.  As  might  be  supposed  for  so 
great  a  river,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  water 
suitable  for  steamboat  navigation,  yet  there  are 
falls  and  rapids  in  some  of  its  larger  branches 
that  would  entirely  interrupt  such  navigation 
except  by  locks  and  canals.  Above  these  falls 
there  is  again  good  water  for  steamboats  for 
many  hundred  miles  further.  There  is  a  ledge 
of  rocks  stretching  across  this  basin  that  pro- 
duces these  falls,  though  there  are  no  moun- 
tains. Should  this  valley  ever  become  the  abode 
of  civilized  man,  these  falls  will  seriously  inter- 
rupt its  trade.  The  south  eastern  portion  is 
claimed  by  Brazil,  though  very  thinly  populated, 
the  central  by  wild  Indians,  while  the  western 
belongs  to  Peru.  That  part  belonging  to  Peru 
contains  many  mines  of  the  precious  metals. 
Gold  and  silver  were  obtained  largely  by  the 
native  Peruvians  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cortes, 
and  the  splendor  of  these  stimulated  the  avarice 
of  this  cruel  conqueror,  and  led  him  to  com- 
mit the  basest  and  most  brutal  cruelties,  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  these  treasures. 
After  the  conquest,  explorations  were  made,  and 
for  many  years  the  mines  furnished  vast  quan- 
tities of  these  metals.  Many  of  them,  however, 
now  are  not  worked,  and  the  produce  of  metal  is 
small,  not  so  much  from  the  scarcity  of  ore  as 
the  want  of  scientific  application  and  the  neces- 
sary machinery ;  the  latter  has  to  be  brought 
from  the  United  States  or.  England,  and  then 
transported  many  miles  ou  the  backs  of  mules 
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across  the  mountains ;  as  the  mines  are  mostly  on 
the  eastern  slope,  many  of  them  that  were  said 
to  be  productive  have  been  worked  down  to  the 
water  line  and  then  abandoned.  These  immense 
ridges  of  mountains  are  rich  in  other  metals  be- 
sides gold  and  silver,  but  the  desire  to  secure 
these  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  others.  Quick- 
silver, copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  rock 
salt  and  coal  are  found.  The  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  are  usually  high  up  in  the  mountains,  in 
a  cold  and  unpleasant  climate,  where  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  to  be  brought  from  lower  and 
more  favored  regions.  Transportation  here  being 
almost  entirely  by  mules,  makes  it  tedious  and 
troublesome ;  hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  ele- 
vated regions  are  subjected  to  what  we  would 
consider  great  privations  and  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing the  luxuries  and  even  the  necessaries  of 
life.  But  such  is  human  nature  ;  where  the 
prominent  propensities  can  be  gratified  and  gain 
secured,  man  will  endure  almost  any  amount  of 
suffering  and  privation  to  gratify  his  desires, 
and  often  fails  to  .find  it  afford  a  real  satisfaction 
at  last. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MO.  24, 1861. 


We  commence  in  the  present  number,  the 
republication  of  the  Memoir  of  Jacob  Hitter,  a 
faithful  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  edition  prepared  by  Joseph  Foulke,  and 
published  a  few  years  since,  is  now  exhausted, 
and  a  generation  of  young  Friends  has  come  upon 
the  stage  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  venerable  subject  of  it.  To  these  we  believe 
a  revival  of  the  memoir  will  be  acceptable. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  first  edition  has 
been  rearranged — some  parts  omitted  and  some 
additions  made. 

There  are  few  lives  which  illustrate  more 
strikingly  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  not  only  to 
preserve  from  evil,  but  to  point  out  the  path  of 
duty. 

When  a  young  man,  Jacob  Ritter  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  where  he  was  clearly  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  war  was  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  soon  after  which  he  was  led  to  re- 
nounce carnal  weapons  and  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


*  Method,"  says  Cecil,  "  is  like  packing 
things  in  a  box,  a  go6d  packer  will  get  in  half  as 
much  again  as  a  bad  one." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. — NO.  III. 

At  Home,  8th  month,  1861. 

Since  my  return  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  relative  now  operating  in  the  "  oil  region," 
containing  the  following  statement,  which  I  quote 
entire,  with  the  simple  query  : — "  When  will 
wonders  cease  V9 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  down  Oil 
Creek,  taking  the  road  you  did  to  Cherry  Tree, 
but  after  leaving  that  road,  instead  of  turning  to 
the  right  as  you  were  directed,  I  kept  straight 
forward  for  some  three  miles,  thence  down  the 
creek  a  mile  until  I  struck  the  "Tarr"  farm, 
where  there  are  two  flowing  wells  of  which  I 
made  the  following  notes  : — Noble  Edwards 
&  Co.,  struck  oil  at  four  hundred  and  seventy 
feet,  June  27th,  have  saved  in  vats  and  barrels 
up  till  to  day,  (July  29th,)  six  thousand  barrels, 
and  some  thousands  wasted.  Phillips  &  Co., 
about  one  hundred  rods  off,  struck  oil  July  13th, 
at  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  it  has  flowed 
over  five  thousand  barrels,  and  when  I  was  there, 
was  coming  out  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  barrels  per 
hour,  pure  oil  !"* 

"  I  then  went  up  the  creek  two  miles  to  the 
"Mehany"  farm,  and  visited  the  Funk  well. 
The  oil  was  struck  ten  weeks  ago,  and  they  have 
saved  ten  thousand  barrels,  and  suppose  that 
four  thousand  have  been  wasted,  as  they  were 
not  prepared  at  first,  and  it  flowed  a  thousand 
barrels  or  more  before  they  saved  any.  They 
struck  at  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet." 

"  Of  course  all  '  prospectings  '  for  oil  are  now 
tending  in  that  direction,  and  '  claims  '  are  fast 
being  taken  up.  So  long  as  these  flowing  wells 
continue,  the  pumping  wells  must  shut  down,  as 
they  cannot  competed  I  entered  an  acre  in  the 
Funk  farm,  about  one  hundred  rods  below  the 
well  above  noticed,  with  exclusive  privileges  of 
boring,  giving  one  half  the  proceeds  to  the 
owner,  he  finding  his  own  barrels." 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  letter  contain 
details  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Should  this  supply  continue,  or  even  in  a  very 
much  diminished  quantity,  who  can  predict  the 
extent  of  the  revolution  that  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  the  furnishing  of  artificial  light, 
certainly  not  exceeded  by  the  change  in  refer- 
ence to  heat,  by  the  discovery  of  coal.  In  the 
words  of  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  the  article  : 
"  The  days  of  fluid  are  numbered."  The 
residuum  from  the  refining  of  the  crude  oil  forms 
two  or  three  distinct  articles  of  commerce  of 
very  considerable  value. 

The  facts  above  stated  go  to  confirm  the 
opinion  expressed  in  a  former  number,  that  the 

*  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  yield 
is  of  a  quality  fit  for  immediate  use  ;  what  is  meant  is, 
that  it  is  oil,  free  from  admixture  of  salt  water  or 
other  foreign  substances,  except  what  may  belong  to 
crude  oil,  found  by  the  process  of  refining,  to  which 
all  must  be  subjected. 
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largest  supplies  come  from  the  greatest  depths 
— and  although  science  has  yet  to  overcome 
some  obstacles,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the 
light  obtained  from  the  pure  article  burned  in 
the  best  of  lamps  is  far  superior  to  anything 
before  known,  being  soft  and  mellow,  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  devoid  of  the  unsteadiness  of  gas. 

J.  M.  E. 


From  the  Illustrated  London  Times. 
THE  ASHES  AND  RAGS  OF  LONDON. 

As  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  weather  so  bitterly  cold,  that,  had  the  mer- 
cury in  the  glass  grown  six  degrees  taller, 
freezing  point  would  still  have  had  the  start  of 
it,  I  was  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  Dodd's  "  elimi- 
nators "  would  be  at  work.  So  I  intimated  to 
the  "yard  foreman"  at  whose  house  I  called 
one  morning  at  the  extremity  of  the  year. 
As,  however,  that  polite  person  pronounced 
that  "  nothing  but  rain  licked  'em/'  I  buttoned 
up  my  great-coat,  while  he  lit  his  pipe,  and 
rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  his  blue  guernsey,  and 
we  set  off. 

There  are  several  "yards"  connected  with 
the  establishment;  hut  the  one  I  wanted  was 
that  devoted  to  dust,  and  I  found  it  between 
the  stabling  department  and  another  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  monstrous  slopcarts  and 
all  else  pertaining  to  scavengering.    The  dust- 
yard  was,  as  near  as  I   could  guess,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  seventy  broad, 
one  end  opening  on  the  main  street  and  the 
other  to  the  Regent's  canal.    Flanking  one  side 
of  the  yard  were  a  score  or  so  of  upreared 
dustcarts,  and    on    the  other  side,  extending 
almost  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  water's  brink, 
were  great  mounds  of  ordinary  dustbin  muck  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  mounds — literally,  so 
that  in  many  cases  parts  only  of  their  bodies 
were  visible — were  thirty  or  forty  women  and  ! 
girls.    In  view  of  the  canal,  the  surface  covered  | 
with  big  slabs  of  yellow  ice — with  a  rasping  j 
North  wind  blowing  continuously  through  the  j 
yard,  and  with  frost  and  snow  everywhere  to  i 
be  seen,  there  sat  the  "  hill  women,"  girls  of  j 
sixteen  and  old  dames  of  sixty,  each  holding  ! 
before  her  a  sieve  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  small 
loo  table,  in  which  she  dexterously  caught  the  j 
huge  shovelful  supplied  by  the  "  feeder,"  all  ' 
as  busy  as  bees,  and  as  cheerful. 

As  a  body,  the  females  evinced  by  their  at- 
tire little  taste  and  less  premeditation ;  indeed,  j 
in  most  cases,  they  presented  an  appearance  of, 
having   crawled   through   a   bundle    of  rags,  ' 
trusting  entirely  to  chance  as  to  the  part  of  it 
from  which  their  heads  might  emerge.    It  is 
only  just,  however,  to  mention  that  the  above 
remarks    applied    chiefly  to    elderly  parties, 
ladies  who  had  outlived  the  frivolities  of  youth : 
but  maidens  there  were  much  more  scrupulous,  . 
wearing  the  bonnet  fully  trimmed  and  fashiona-  [ 


bly  off  their  heads,  revealing  tresses  copiously 
oiled  [and  evenly  parted.  Respecting  this 
latter  feature,  the  advantage  attaching  to  light 
hair  was  manifest;  in  all  such  cases  the  parting 
was  as  plainly  distinguishable  as  a  dusty  lane 
between  two  hedges;  whereas,  with  ladies  of 
raven  locks,  all  that  was  observable  was  a  cen- 
tre channel,  suggestive  of  the  system  of  drain- 
age patronized  by  our  forefathers,  and  still  to 
be  seen  in  ancient  alleys.  Most  of  the  ladies 
wore  coarse,  fingerless  gloves,  and  all  of  them 
great  lace-up  boots,  such  as  carmen  wear,  and 
great  sackcloth  aprons,  such  as  few  carmen 
would  care  to  be  burdened  with. 

Conversing  afterwards  with  a  gentlemen  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm,  said  he,  "  How  they 
exist  is  marvellous.  They  are  here  these  bitter 
mornings  before  half  London  have  left  their 
beds,  and  they  stay  here  till  dark  I  suppose 
they  have  some  sort  of  breakfast  before  they 
come  and  something  more  when  they  get  home ; 
they'd  need,  for  all  they  get  to  eat  between 
times  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Meat  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  lot  of  them 
club  together,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  one 
makes  a  fire  of  breeze,  and  brews  an  old  kettle 
full  of  weak  tea,  and  this,  with  a  slice  or  two 
of  bread,  or  at  most  a  herring,  is  their  dinner, 
year  in  and  year  out."  To  look  at  them,  how- 
ever, such  a  suspicion  would  never  enter  one's 
mind.  I  have  been  amongst  factory-workers 
and  "  mill-hands/'  and  market-garden  women 
and  "  assistants  "  at  city  establishments,  but  I 
never  yet  met  a  body  of  female  laborers  look- 
ing so  thoroughly  healthy  and  jolly.  Every 
one  was  fat,  every  one  was  rosy,  and  laughing 
and  singing  as  though  it  were  capital  fun  to 
grovel  amongst  the  refuse  of  the  town  out  in 
the  open  air — a  Siberian  air,  bleak  and  with- 
ering. The  least  likely-looking  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  corpulent  lady,  aged  about  fifty, 
and  with  her  jaws  bound  round  with  a  red  rag; 
but  even  she  was  not  so  poorly  but  that  she 
puffed  away  at  a  hideous  little  pipe  with  an 
appetite,  and  which,  without  taking  her  hands 
from  the  sieve,  she  dexteriously  shifted  to  the 
corner  of  her  mouth  so  as  to  admit  of  her 
swelling  the  chorus  of  the  ditty  a  leather- 
lunged  Irishwoman  was  at  the  time  singing. 

I  have  since  ascertained — and  I  am  thankful 
for  the  discovery — that  my  impressions  as  to 
the  healthiness  of  these  toilers  amongst  filth 
and  ashes  were  not  erroneous.  I  have  Dr. 
Guy's  authority  for  stating  that,  despite  their 
constant  and  immediate  contact  with  the  most 
loathsome  refuse,  they  are  among  the  healthiest 
of  our  working  population.  The  medical 
authority  in  question  states  them  to  be  11  a 
healthy,  ruddy  complexioned  race,  the  healthiest 
set  of  men  I  have  ever  seen.  I  do  not  think, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  such  another  body 
of  men  could  be  brought  together,  except  by 
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selection.  It  is  not  going  too  far,  to  assert  of 
them,  that,  if  the  comparison  were  limited  to 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  or  our  large  towns, 
no  score  of  selected  tradesmen  could  be  found 
to  match  the  same  number  of  dustmen  brought 
casually  together."  It  would  seem  from  this 
startling  statement  that  sanitarians  who  pro- 
test against  neglected  dust  heaps  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Health  is  quite  mistaken  in  prose- 
cuting owners  of  reeking  dustbins.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  the 
operation  of  sifting,  the  dust  is  exposed  in  an 
open  space.  Despite  the  well-known  power  of 
ashes  to  absorb  every  sort  of  noxious  emana- 
tion, if  the  hill-women  pursued  their  labors  in 
a  covered  building  the  results  would,  doubtless, 
be  very  different. 

The  writer  after  describing  the  sifting  of  the 
ashes,  visits  a  rag  warehouse,  the  superintend- 
ent of  which  said  to  him  : — 

"  Its  my  warehouse,  that  building  is,  where 
my  rag-sorters,  and  rag-washers,  and  rag- 
driers  work,  and  where  I  store  everything  that 
is  found  out  here  that  may  be  turned  into 
money.    Come  and  look  at  it." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  great  yard,  and 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  canal  I  found  the 
building  with  the  tall  shaft  he  had  pointed  out 
in  the  distance ;  and,  ascending  some  steps  and 
pushing  open  a  door,  we  entered.  With  a 
creak,  the  door  banged  to,  and  suddenly  I 
found  myself  in  the  most  curious  of  ail  the 
curious  places  it  was  ever  my  fortune — good 
or  bad — to  set  foot.  There  was  no  need  for 
tedious  exploration  in  discovering  the  wonders. 
As  soon  as  your  foot  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  building,  there  you  were  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

"  Mind  the  hole !"  sharply  ejaculated  my 
guide,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  there, 
dimly  revealed  in  the  twilight  that  filled  the 
place,  and  within  a  pace  of  the  door,  was  a 
black  gulf,  broad,  wide,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  filled  within  a  few  feet  of  the  floor's 
surface  with  old  shoes  and  boots  ! — thousands, 
tens  of  thousands  of  them;  all  sorts,  all  sizes  ; 
baby's  first  little  strapped  shoe,  hustled  into 
and  peeping  out  at  the  gaping  toe  of  the 
dilapidated  "  Wellington,"  the  huge  "  ankle- 
jack,"  the  tramp's  boot  with  the  iron-plated 
heel  worn  all  aslant,  the  heavy  uppers  botched 
with  twine-sown  patches  (a  way-side  job,  evi- 
dently,) and  mutilated  "  tongues,"  now  lolling 
at  rest  above  the  leather  thongs,  but  plainly 
revealing  the  derivation  of  the  patch  pieces; 
the  dainty  satin  dancing-shoe  cuddled  into 
the  russet,  lime-burned  foot-casting  of  the 
burly  brickmaker;  the  still  substantial  gouty 
shoe,  longer  lived  than  its  master ;  the  nar- 
row-waisted,  fashionable  abomination,  cursed 
through   its  life,  and  at  last  joyfully  kicked 


off,  because  of  its  corn-inducing  propensities; 
here  they  were,  some  blue  with  miildew,  some 
still  bearing  traces  of  a  polish,  and  some  half 
eaten  by  rats ;  here  they  were,  as  many  shoes 
and  boots  at  the  very  least,  as  there  are  legs  at  a 
gallows  show. 

"  Of  what  use  are  they  ?"  inquired  I  of  Mr. 
Scorch,  who  evidently  regarded  me  as  curiously 
as  I  regarded  his  old  boots. 

"Jews,"  responded  Mr.  Scorch,  with  a  mys- 
terious wink,  "  they  knows  what  to  do  with 
'em  better  than  we  do,  mister.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  lot  ?" 

The  "  lot"  in  question  consisted  of  crumbled 
up  paper  of  every  texture  and  color ;  about  a 
ton  in  weight  and  all  of  it  tolerably  clean.  I 
thought  it  a  rather  valuable  heap,  and  told  him  so. 

"You  are  right,"  said  he,  "I  get  half  a 
crown  a  hundred  for  it."  Mr.  Scorch  again 
winked,  and  in  a  very  awful  way,  as  he  named 
the  tremendous  sum,  but  when  I  reflected  that 
the  price  he  received  for  his  waste  paper  was 
fifty  shillings  a  ton,  and  that  of  the  article  re- 
made ranged  from  forty  to  seventy  pounds  for 
the  same  quantity,  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  look- 
ing about  him  he  might  possibly  find  a  better 
market. 

The  next  article  he  introduced  to  my  notice 
bore  so  unsightly  and  valueless  an  appearance 
that  the  affectionate  way  in  which  he  patted 
and  poked  it,  considerably  surprised  me.  It 
was  contained  in  a  huge  basket,  and  more 
than  anything  resembled  odd  corners  and  chunks 
of  muddy  wood,  or  broken,  half  burnt  bricks. 

"  We  find  a  tidy  lot  of  that,  and  I  wish  we 
found  a  lot  more,"  said  he ;  "  It's  first-rate  stuff, 
that  is." 

"  For  burning  ?"  was  my  natural  observation. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  he,  "  for  eating.  Its 
bread — pigs'  wittles  !" 

"  Come  down  here,"  said  Mr.  Scorch,  leaping 
down  into  the  shoe  gulf,  u  and  I'll  show  you 
my  wash-house." 

Not  without  a  twinge  of  nervousness,  I  too 
leaped  and  strode  after  hirn  toward  a  dark 
passage.  Just,  however,  as  I  was  about  to 
turn  into  it,  I  caught  sight,  through  a  dun- 
geon-like doorway,  the  iron  door  of  which 
stood  ajar,  of  a  great  chamber,  black  as  night, 
the  floor  of  it  ribbed  with  iron  bars,  like  a 
monstrous  gridiron,  cruelly  suggestive  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  days  of  the  rapacious  Jews 
and  the  mild  Barons. 

"  Ah,"  said  my  guide,  politely  retracing  his 
way  to  where  I  stood  ;  "  that's  a  queer  place,  isn't 
it?    Get  inside!" 

I  cannot  lay  claim  to  bravery  through  enter- 
ing the  horrid  place,  because,  coming  up  be- 
hind and  being  eager  to  show  it,  he  pressed  me 
forward  and  sheer  on  the  gridiron.  The  cham- 
ber, which  still  retained  the  scent  of  burning, 
was  partly  filled  with  crates  and  baskets. 
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"  This/'  said  my  guide,  "  is  our  furnace  ;  the 
shaft  you  noticed  when  you  were  outside  be- 
I  longs  to  it.    Everything    we    collect   we  are 
[bound  to  get  rid  of,  and,  of  course,  among  the 
[rest  you  can't  help  taking  a  lot  of  rubbish, 
such  as  wornout  oilcloth,  old   bonnet  boxes, 
cocoanut-matting,  and  that  sort  of  thing  that 
can't  possibly  be  worked  in  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.   Unless  we  can  find  a  <  shoot '  for  it  there 
is  nothing  left  but  to  destroy  it  by  fire.  This 
is  how  we  do  it.    If  you  look  through  the  grat- 
ing you  will  see  a  hole  beneath  ;  well,  in  that 
hole  we  make  a  roaring  coke  fire.    Now,  if  you 
look  up  you  will  see  daylight  coming  through 
1  a  loophole  to  the  left ;  we  have  to  go  up  stairs 
1 to  get  at  that  hole,  which  is  fitted  with  a  sliding 
■  door  of  iron.    There  is  shot  the  '  light  stuff,' 
I  as  we  call  it,  which  falls  on  the  grating  here, 
1  and  is  at  once  consumed  without  putting  the  fire 
I  out,  or  even  deadening  it." 
I     Glad  to  escape  from  the  furnace,  I  begged  to 
I  be  taken  to  the  "  wash  house."    I  cannot  say 
l  it  was  a  handsome  place,  or  a  place  where  a 
J  fastidious  person  would  care  to  sojourn  for,  a 
1  long  period ;  but  this  I  am  bound  to  say  :-— Con- 
I  sidering  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  be  operated 
on,  and  the  limited  space  available  for  the  ope- 
1  ration,  the  rag-washing  apparatus  was  as  com- 
modious as  possible;   the  proprietor  having  no 
further  interest  therein  than  a  laudable  desire 
f  to  prevent  waste.    Along  one  side  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  facing  a  window,  were  two  enormous 
!  vats,  capable  of  holding  several  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  before  one  of  the  vats,  and 
with  its  nose  resting  on  the  edge  of  it,  was  a 
powerful  pump.    Connecting  this  vat  with  the 
second  was  a  spout,  and  the  "  washing "  was 
managed  by  simply  trundling  a  heap  of  the 
filthy  rags  into  the  first  vat  and  keeping  them 
stirred,  a  man  pumping  the  while,  and  the  con- 
necting spout   in   full   action,  till  from  inky 
blackness  the  water  in  the  rag  tub  gradually 
became  clean,  and  then  the  rags  were  raked  out 
and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible. 

Not  dry  enough,  however,  to  be  sorted  or 
stacked  away.  A  drying  room  is  required, 
and  one  is  provided ;  an  iron  and  brick  cham- 
ber this  was,  with  a  floor  of  oven  tiles,  and  en- 
tirely fireproof.  Round  the  wall  were  fixed 
close  rows  of  wire  "  lines,"  on  which  to  hang 
the  wet  rags,  and  overhead,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  was  a  screen  of  iron  wire  on  which 
to  lay  rags  too  small  to  hang  on  the  lines, 
while  here  and  there  about  the  gloomy  apart- 
ment were  several  immense  braziers,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  layers  of  gas  mains  in  public 
thoroughfares.  It  was  all  very  curious;  but 
the  air  of  the  place  seemed  so  heavy,  every- 
thing was  so  terribly  ashy — ashy  rags,  ashy 
bread,  and  ashy  boots  and  bones— that  I  was 
anything  but  sorry  when  Mr.  Scorch  announced 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  show  me. 


GOOD  SEED — EARLY  WHEAT. 


«  What  you  sow,  that 
shall  you  also  reap,"  is  as 
true  in  agriculture  as  in 
morals.  It  was  once 
thought,  and  sustained  by 
high  authority,  that  im- 
perfectly ripened  wheat, 
if  it  would  germinate,  was 
as  good  as  any  for  seed 
— and  even  recommended 
as  better  than  good, 
plump  kernels,  as  more 
seeds  were  contained  in 
a  bushel.  Experience 
proves  this  notion  falla- 
cious. We  may  as  well 
expect  a  full-sized  AJor- 
gan  horse  from  a  Spanish  jackass,  as  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  from  imperfect  seed.  To  produce  the 
best,  we  must  propagate  from  the  best. 

In  England,  the  farmers  take  the  sheaves  and 
whip  them  gently  over  a  stone,  when  the  best 
and  earliest  ripened  kernels  will  fall  out,  which 
they  take  for  seed.  A  better  method  is  to  go 
through  the  field  and  select  the  earliest  ripened 
heads  for  seed,  which  will  soon  produce  an 
earlier  variety  than  the  original  stock.  Such 
seed  will  also  produce  a  crop  free  from  smut. 
Sowing  poor,  half  ripened,  imperfect  seed,  is 
sowing  smut  and  disappointment.  It  might 
seem  that  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  gather 
enough  early  heads  for  seed,  but  it  requires  but 
two  or  three  years  to  change  the  variety,  and 
have  seed  enough  and  to  spare. 

A  wheat  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Hopetown 
wheat,  and  deemed  an  excellent  and  prolific 
variety,  owes  its  origin  to  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, an  observing  farmer  having  remarked  a 
very  superior  ear,  from  which  he  picked  out 
ninety-nine  kernels,  and  from  their  product 
comes  this  celebrated  variety. 

"To  show  the  rapidity  with  which  such  seed 
may  multiply,  we  give  an  instance.  A  farmer 
in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  in  1840,  gathered 
eighteen  very  fine  ears,  the  proceeds  of  which 
filled  a  common  wine  glass.  These  seeds  he 
planted  the  following  autumn,  and  produced  one 
peck.  This  was  planted  the  following  autumn, 
and  produced  seven  bushels  and  one  peck, 
and  this  produced  one  hundred  and  eight 
bushels  and  two  pecks,  which  was  planted  in 
1843,  and  produced  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  bushels."  This  was  the 
increase  of  eighteen  heads  of  wheat  in  four  years. 

Another  farmer  planted  thirty  kernels  in  1839, 
which  produced  fourteen  and  three- fourths 
ounces;  this  was  sown,  and  produced  one  bushel 
and  one  peck  ;  this  produced  forty-five  bushels  ; 
and  this,  in  1841,  produced  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  bushels. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  task  of  gathering 
the  earliest  ripened  heads,  and  thus  producing 
an  early  variety,  is  not  great ;  and  farmers  will 
be  well  paid  for  their  trouble.  They  will  get  a 
variety  that  can  be  sowed  late  enough  to  escape 
the  fly,  and  that  will  still  ripen  early  enough  to 
escape  the  rust.  Try  it,  and  give  us  the  result. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 


OLD  GARDENS. 

All  gardens — especially  old  ones — should  have 
a  dressing  of  lime  every  five  or  six  years.  If 
before  the  lime  is  applied,  they  were  dug  twen- 
ty inches  deep,  and  the  subsoil  thrown  on  top, 
the  effect  would  be  suprising.  It  would  be  dou- 
bly as  productive.  Ashes  and  salt,  every  three 
or  four  years,  are  also  excellent.  Many  persons 
enrich  their  gardens  heavily  year  after  year  with 
barnyard  manure,  and  then  wonder  that  their 
crops  are  annually  growing  less.  If  they  would 
follow  our  system  of  occasionally  liming,  ashing 
and  salting,  as  we  have  often  recomended — of 
course  only  applying  one  of  these  agents  in  any 
one  year,  the  ground  would  soon  be  brought  back 
to  its  original  fertility. 

Digging  deeply  the  garden  late  in  the  fall,  al- 
lowing the  ground  to  lay  in  lumps  for  the  action 
of  the  frost  through  the  winter,  will  also  be  found 
to  have  an  excellent  effect. 


OUR  RIVER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

{For  a  Summer  Festival  at  11  The  Laurels,"  on  the  Merri- 
mack.) 

Once  more  on  yonder  laurelled  height 

The  summer  flowers  have  budded; 
Once  more  with  summer's  golden  light 

The  vales  of  home  are  flooded  ; 
And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 

Of  every  good  the  Giver, 
We  sing  upon  its  wooden  rim 

The  praises  of  our  river. 

Its  pines  above,  its  waves  below, 

The  West  wind  down  it  blowing, 
As  fair  as  when  the  young  Brissot 

Beheld  it  seaward  flowing — 
And  bore  its  memory  o'er  the  deep 

To  soothe  a  martyr's  sadness, 
And  fresco,  in  his  troubled  sleep, 

His  prison  walls  with  gladness. 

We  know  the  world  is  rich  with  streams 

Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
Whose  music  murmurs  through  our  dreams 

Of  human  love  and  glory : 
We  know  that  Arno's  banks  are  fair, 

And  Rhine  has  castled  shadows, 
And,  poet-tuned,  the  Doon  and  Ayr 

Go  singing  down  their  meadows. 

And  while,  unpictured  or  unsung 
By  painter  or  by  poet, 
*  Our  river  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 
And  cunning  hand  to  show  it — 
We  only  know  the  fond  skies  lean 
Above  it,  warm  with  blessing, 


And  the  sweet  soul  of  our  Undine 
Awakes  to  our  caressing. 

No  fickle  Sun-god  holds  the  flocks 

That  graze  its  shores  in  keeping ; 
No  icy  kiss  of  Dian  mocks 

The  youth  beside  it  sleeping  : 
Our  Christian  river  loveth  most 

The  beautiful  and  human  ; 
The  heathen  streams  of  Naiads  boast, 

But  ours  of  man  and  woman. 

The  miner  in  his  cabin  hears 

The  ripple  we  are  hearing  ; 
It  whispers  soft  to  homesick  ears 

Around  the  settler's  clearing  : 
In  Sacramento's  vales  of  corn, 

Or  Santee's  bloom  of  cotton, 
Our  river  by  its  valley-born 

Was  never  yet  forgotten. 

The  drum  rolls  loud — the  bugle  fills 

The  summer  air  with  clangor  ; 
The  war-storm  shakes  the  solid  hills 

Beneath  its  tread  of  anger  ; 
Young  eyes  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 

Now  point  the  rifle's  barrel, 
And  hands  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers 

Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

The  blue  skies  smiles,  and  flowers  bloom  on, 

And  rivers  still  keep  flowing, 
The  dear  God  still  his  rain  and  sun 

On  good  and  ill  bestowing. 
His  pine-trees  whisper,  11  Trust  and  wait  !" 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  of  fate 

His  love  is  underlying. 

And  thou,  0  Mountain-born! — no  more 

We  ask  the  Wise  Alloter 
Than  for  the  firmness  of  thy  shore, 

The  calmness  of  thy  water, 
The  cheerful  lights  that  overlay 

The  rugged  slopes  with  beauty, 
To  match  our  spirits  to  our  day, 

And  make  a  joy  of  duty. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

From  Chamber's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
THE  BETTER  THOUGHT. 
The  Better  Thought !  how  oft  in  days 

When  youthful  passions  fired  my  breast, 
And  drove  me  into  devious  ways, 

Didst  thou  my  wandering  steps  arrest — 
And  whisper  gently  in  my  ear 

Thine  angel  message,  fraught  with  love, 
Check  for  the  time  my  mad  career  ; 

And  melt  the  heart  naught  else  could  move  ! 

Thine  was  no  stern  and  harsh  rebuke  ; 

No  ''friend's  advice,"  so  true,  so  cold  ; 
No  message  wise,  such  as  in  book, 

Or  by  the  teacher  oft  is  told — 
Which  like  the  pointless  arrow  falls, 

And  rings  perhaps  with  hollow  sound, 
But  ne'er  the  wanderer  recalls, 

And  ne'er  inflicts  the  healing  wound. 

The  voice  was  gentle,  winning,  mild  ; 

Thy  words  told  thou  Wert  from  above, 
Like  those  with  which  the  wayward  child 

Is  wooed  by  a  fond  mother's  love  ; 
Or  like  a  strain  of  music,  stealing 

Across  the  calm  and  moonlit  seas, 
Which  moves  the  heart  of  sternest  feeling, 

And  wakes  its  deepest  harmonies. 
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Sweet  was  thy  presence,  welcome  guest ; 

And  I,  responsive  to  thy  call, 
Arose,  and  felt  within  my  breast 

A  power  that  made  the  fetters  fall 
From  off  my  long-enthralled  soul, 

And  wove,  as  with  a  magic  spell, 
Griefs  which  yet  owned  the  soft  control 

Of  hopes  that  all  might  still  be  well. 

But  ah  !  thou  wert  an  injured  guest, 

How  soon  departed,  soon  forgot, 
Were  all  the  hopes  of  coming  rest 

That  clustered  round  the  Better  Thought ! — 
The  tender  griefs,  the  firm  resolves, 

The  yearnings  after  better  days, 
Like  transient  sunlight,  which  dissolves 

And  leaves  no  traces  of  its  rays  ! 

Yet  I  despair  not :  through  the  night 

That  long  had  reigned  with  tyrant  sway, 
E'en  now  I  see  the  opening  light, 

The  harbinger  of  coming  day  ; 
To  Heaven  I  now  direct  my  prayer — 

Oh  !  God  of  Love,  forsake  me  not; 
Grant  that  my  waywardness  may  ne'er 

Quench  the  Better  Thought ! 

SHELLS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

One  summer  eve,  with  pensive  thought, 
I  wandered  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 

Where  oft,  in  heedless  infant  sport, 
I  gathered  shells  in  days  before. 

The  plashing  waves  like  music  fell 
Responsive  to  my  fancy  wild, 

A  dream  came  o'er  me  like  a  spell, 
I  thought  I  was  again  a  child. 

I  stooped  upon  the  pebbly  strand, 
To  cull  the  toys  that  round  me  lay, 

But  as  I  took  them  in  my  hand, 
I  threw  them  one  by  one  away. 

"  Oh  thus,"  I  said,  "  in  every  stage, 
By  toys  our  fancy  is  beguiled, 

We  gather  shells  from  youth  to  age, 
And  then  we  leave  them  like  a  child." 


For  the  Children. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OP  KNIVES  AND  PORKS. 

"  Good  morning,  Charles  and  John." 

"Good  morning,  father.  1  wish  you  would 
tell  us  what  everything  on  the  table  is  composed 
of." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  be  interesting  ?" 
u  Certainly.    I  like  to  know  what  things  are 
made  of." 

"  Very  well.    Where  shall  we  begin  ?" 

"  Why  not  begin  with  the  table  itself?" 

u  That  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place ; 
but  I  think  it  better  to  begin  with  the  knives  and 
forks ;  you  will  understand  why,  by  and  by.  Do 
you  know  what  substance  knives  are  made  of?" 

"  Iron." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Charles?" 

"  Steel,  or  iron  and  steel,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  iron  and  steel.  Do  you  see  this  little 
wrinkledt  place  on  the  side  of  the  blade  near  the 
handle?  That  is  where  the  steel  blade  is  welded 


to  the  iron  shank.  Steel  can  be  made  a  great 
deal  harder  than  iron,  and,  consequently,  when 
it  is  ground  down  to  a  very  thin  edge,  it  does 
not  break  away  as  iron  would,  so  that  the  blade 
is  made  of  steel  and  the  shank  of  iron." 

"  Why  do  they  not  make  the  whole  of  steel  ?" 

"Steel  is  worth  16  or  17  cents  per  pound, 
and  iron  only  5  or  6  cents,  and  the  manufacturers 
find  it  profitable  to  weld  iron  shanks  to  the 
blades  in  order  to  save  the  trifling  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  material.  This  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  extreme  economy  introduced  into 
industrial  operations  of  the  present  day." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  iron  and 
steel  ?" 

"  Iron  is  a  pure  metal,  and,  like  all  the  metals, 
it  is  a  simple  substance.  All  the  matter  of  the 
earth  is  composed  of  a  few  simple  elements. 
When  I  first  attended  lectures  on  chemistry, 
there  were  44  of  these  elements  known,  but 
others  are  being  constantly  discovered,  and 
they  are  now  reckoned  at  62,  of  which  47  are 
metals.  How  many  of  these  metals  do  vou 
know  ?" 

"  Iron,  lead,  copper,  silver  and  gold.  That  is 
five." 

"  What  is  that  sheet  before  the  stove." 
"  Oh,"  zinc." 

"  And  what  is  that  in  the  thermometer  ?" 

"  Mercury,  that  makes  seven  •  and  brass." 

"  No.  Brass  is  not  a  simple  metal.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  zinc.  Mixtures  of  metals 
are  called  alloys.  There  are  three  more  metals 
besides  those  which  you  have  named  that  are  of 
importance — tin,  platinum  and  aluminum.  The 
others  occur  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  whether  you  know  any- 
thing about  them  or  not." 

"  You  have  forgotten  steel." 

"No;  steel  is  iron  with  a  very  little  carbon  in 
it." 

"  What  is  carbon  ?  " 

"  Carbon  is  one  of  the  62  simple  elements,  and 
we  see  it  in  various  forms.  The  diamond  is  pure 
carbon,  crystallized;  and  charcoal  is  almost  pure 
carbon." 

"  How  does  a  little  carbon  make  iron  so  hard  ?" 

"  Nobody  knows.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  that  we  meet  with  in  nature.  Indeed, 
the  composition  of  steel  has  been  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  ascertain.  There  is  now  a  discussion 
going  on  whether  it  does  not  contain  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  the  carbon  and  iron.  The  quantity 
of  carbon,  however, has  been  learned,  and  it  ranges 
in  different  varieties  from  6-10  lbs.  of  one  per 
cent  to  If  per  cent.  Cast  iron,  which  is  still 
more  brittle  than  steel,  contains  more  carbon, 
the  proportion  ranging  in  the  different  varieties, 
from  1  9-10  to  4  3-10  per  cent." 

"  How  is  iron  welded  to  steel." 

"  The  ends  of  both  are  heated  to  a  white  heat, 
much  hotter  than  red  heat,  when  the  end  of  one 
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is  laid  upon  the  end  of  the  other,  with  a  little 
borax  sprinkled  on  them,  and  they  are  hammered 
or  swedged  together.  After  the  knife  is  made 
it  has  to  be  tempered.  In  this  process  it  is  first 
hardened  as  hard  as  it  can  be,  by  heating  it  red 
hot  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.  But  this 
makes  it  so  brittle  that  the  edge  would  crumble 
right  off,  and  to  make  it  right  for  cutlery,  a  little 
of  this  brittleness  has  to  be  taken  out.  This  is 
done  by  moderately  heating  it  again,  '  drawing 
the  temper/  as  it  is  called." 

"  What  are  forks  composed  of?" 

"  These  forks  are  composed  of  German  silver, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a  very  thin  coating 
of  pure  silver." 

"  What  is  German  silver?" 

"  German  silver  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc  and 
nickel,  which  are  mixed  in  different  proportions. 
The  ordinary  rule  is  60  lbs.  of  copper  to  25  of 
zinc,  and  15  of  nickel." 

"  What  is  nickel  V 

"It  is  one  of  the  simple  metals.  The  new 
cent  is  an  alloy  of  88  lbs.  of  copper  to  12  of 
nickel." 

"  How  is  the  silver  plating  on  the  forks  fas- 
tened on  ?" 

"  Silver-plating  is  an  art  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  describe  now.  The  reason  why  I 
took  knives  and  forks  for  the  first  subject  in  de- 
scribing to  you  the  several  things  on  the  table, 
is  that  the  metals  are  all  simple  substances.  We 
will  begin  with  the  simplest  substances  and  go 
up  to  those  which  are  more  complex ;  this  rule 
will  require  us  to  examine  water  next  week." 


INGENUITY  OF  AN  INSECT. 

"Being  in  the  habit  of  rising  early,  I  have  my 
breakfast-table  got  ready  over  night.  On  sitting 
down  this  morning,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
attracted  my  attention.  About  twelve  inches 
from  the  table,  and  over  the  sugar  basin,  I  saw 
suspended  in  mid-air  two  small  lumps  of  sugar, 
about  the  size  of  large  peas.  At  first  1  felt  much 
surprised,  for  I  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked 
again,  but  sugar  it  was,  and  there  they  were — a 
fact.  1  blew  at  them  ;  they  moved  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock ;  but  what  held  them  I 
could  not  see.  I  thought  of  Mahomet's  tomb 
being  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth ;  then 
I  thought  of  the  spirits  from  the  spirit-rapping 
world ;  but  surely,  E  thought,  they  had  not  reach- 
ed this  peaceful  spot  in  Kent.  However,  I  lifted 
the  candle  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  away  ran  a  spi- 
der along  the  gas-pipe,  which  at  once  told  me 
that  the  busy  little  thing  had  been  at  work  in  the 
night.  I  then  closely  examined,  and  saw  that 
each  lump  was  suspended  by  a  single  thread  or 
web  of  the  spider,  and  which  I  must  have  dis- 
turbed, or  he  would  have  had  them  up  in  his 
aerial  abode  before  long." 


ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

Proroguing  of  Parliament. — Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  6th  instant,  and  the  Queen's  speech 
was  read  by-  a  commission. 

In  relation  to  American  affairs,  it  says  : — 11  The 
dissensions  which  arose  some  months  ago  in  the 
United  States  have  unfortunately  assumed  a  char- 
acter of  open  war.  Her  Majesty,  deeply  regretting 
this  result,  has  determined  in  common  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties," 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandas  died  in 
England,  aged  64. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  reduced  his  own  salary 
from  $5,000,000,  to  $2,000,000.  He  has  an  American 
Secretary. 

The  subject  of  lighting  the  British  Museum  with 
gas  has  been  laid  before  Professors  Faraday,  Tyn- 
dall  and  Hoffman,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  pictures 
are  not  necessarily  injured  by  gas  light.  The  great 
objection  is  the  danger  of  fire,  the  chief  reason  why 
the  Astor  Library  is  closed  at  night — the  time  it  1 
would  be  of  most  use  to  the  public.  The  Philadelphia  ) 
Library,  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  is  only  open 
during  the  day,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  representatives  of  the  British  Museum  have  pur-  I 
chased  the  principal  objects  of  Du  Chaillu's  collection  I 
of  Mammals  for  £500. 

Brandy  and  Honey  for  Bears. — Wallachia,  one  of  1 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  abounds  in  honey  and  1 
bears.    The  love  of  honey  is  the  bear's  great  weak-  J 
ness.    The  peasantry,  aware  of  this,  set  a  quantity  of  1 
honey,  saturated  with  brandy,  in  a  place  convenient 
of  access.   Their  bearships  scent  the  honey  and  jj 
greedily  eat  it,  notwithstanding  the  ardent  in  which 
it  is  soaked.  In  a  short  time  they  play  most  ludicrous 
and  extravagant  antics,  and  finally  tumble  to  the  1 
ground  literally  beastly  intoxicated.  In  this  condition  , 
the  peasants  find  them  an  easy  prey. 

Peru. — The  Peruvian  Government  has  commenced 
operations  for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
by  sending  a  commission  to  Great  Britain,  consisting 
of  eleven  persons.  These  men  are  to  superintend  the 
building  of  vessels  for  the  expedition. 

Greenland  has  printed  its  first  book.  In  the  colony 
of  Godthaab,  last  year,  a  small  printing  and  litho- 
graphic press  was  established,  and  the  first  fruits  of  its 
labor  has  been  published.  The  title  of  the  book  is  f 
"  Kaladlit  Okalluktnaliallit."  The  book  contains  a 
collection  of  legends  in  the  native  language,  and  is 
printed  and  illustrated  wholly  by  natives. 

The  British  Museum. — The  estimate  of  the  sum 
required  to  defray  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
British  Museum,  including  the  amount  required  for 
buildings,  furniture,  fittings,  <fec,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1862,  is  £100,414.  The  total  number  of 
persons  "admitted  to  view  the  general  collections, 
exclusive  of  readers,  was  517,895,  in  1859,  and 
536,939,  in  1860.  The  visitors  to  the  reading-room 
have  increased  from  53,567,  in  1855,  to  127,763,  in 
1860.  Last  year  there  were  5339  more  readers  than 
in  1859.  The  average  last  year  was  437  readers  per 
day;  each  reader  consulting,  on  an  average,  nine  1 
volumes  per  day.  The  number  of  volumes  added  to 
the  library  last  year  amounts  to  30,949,  including 
music,  maps  and  newspapers.  The  total  number  of 
additions  made  to  the  departments  of  zoology,  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy,  during  the  past  year,  is  above 
45,420. 
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The  Milk  Sea. — N.  Trebuchet,  captain  of  the 
French  corvette  Capricieuse,  witnessed  the  curious  J 
phenomenon  so  named  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
the  island  Amboyna  (lat.  4  deg.  south).  The  Dutch 
call  it  the  "  winter  sea,"  probably  because  it  re- 
sembles fields  covered  with  snow.  The  observers 
thought  first  that  it  was  an  optical  illusion  caused 
by  the  moon's  light  reflected  from  the  water  ;  but 
this  proved  a  mistake,  as  it  continued  after  the  moon 
had  set.  Captain  Trebuchet  found  the  whiteness 
arose  from  rings  of  luminous  animalcules,  of  which 
he  discovered  about  two  hundred  in  four  or  five  litres 
(about  seven  English  pints)  of  the  sea  water.  They 
were  as  slender  as  hair  of  a  child's  head,  adhered  to 
one  another  endways  to  the  number  of  twenty,  form- 
ing little  chaplets.  The  observations  were  communi- 
cated by  Captain  Trebuchet  to  the  Academy  of 
Science. — English  paper. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  in  Paris  in  28 
years  j  in  all  France  it  is  36  years. 

DOMESTIC. 

Proposed  New  State  of  Kenawha. — On  the  20th,  a 
vote  was  taken  in  the  Virginia  Convention  on  the 
favorable  report  of  the  special  committee  to  consider 
the  project  to  divide  the  state ;  the  report  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  28. 

The  first  great  battle,  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  took  place  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  Bull  Run, 
Virginia,  where  the  Southern  army  under  Beauregard 
had  entrenched  itself.  After  a  long  contested 
action,  the  Federal  troops  retreated.  The  slaughter 
on  both  sides  was  very  great.  Gen.  McDowell  com- 
manded the  Union  forces. 

On  the  13th  inst.  a  battle  was  fought  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  between  8000  Federal  troops  under  Gens. 
Lyon  and  Siegel,  and  23,000  secession  forces  under 
Gens.  McCullough  and  Price.  After  a  severe  action 
the  secession  forces  retreated.  Gen.  Lyon  was  killed 
while  at  the  head  of  his  column.  The  Union  forces 
retired  to  Rolla. 

On  the  14th  inst.  Martial  Law  was  proclaimed  in 
St.  Louis,  by  Gen.  Fremont. 

The  Extra  Session  of  Congress  adjourned  on  the 
16th  inst.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  it  were,  one 
legalizing  the  action  of  the  President  during  the  re- 
cess of  Congress.  Also,  one  authorizing  the  War  De- 
partment to  increase  the  volunteer  force  to  500,000 
men,  and  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  a  large  sum  for  the  increase  of  that  branch 
of  the  service  ;  they  revised  the  Morrill  tariff"  bill,  and 
imposed  a  tax  of  4  cents  on  coffee,  15  cents  on  tea, 
and  an  increased  tax  on  sugar;  an  income  tax  bill  was 
passed,  levying  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  excess 
income  over  $800  per  annum ;  a  bill  was  passed  con- 
fiscating property  used  for  insurrectionaiy  purposes, 
including  slaves  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
service,  or  on  the  entrenchments  of  the  Southern 
army. 

Under  the  new  tax  law  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  dollars,  and.each  member  of  the 
Cabinet  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars. 

The  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
have  agreed  to  take  fifty  millions  of  the  war  loan, 
payable  at  once  in  exchange  for  treasury  notes, — 
$50,C00,000  more  payable  in  10th  mo.,  and  50,000,000 
in  12th  mo, — in  all  $150,000,000,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 


The  Result  op  the  Recent  Election  in  Kentucky. 
— The  political  complexion  of  the  new  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is  as  follows  : 

Senate — All  the  members  Union  men. 

House  of  Representatives — Fifty-nine  Union  mem- 
bers, eleven  Secessionists,  two  State  Rights. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  coun- 
ties in  the  State  have  been  heard  from.  A  unanimous 
Senate  and  a  Union  majority  of  forty-six  in  the  lower 
House  will  do  to  begin  with. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Virginia  the  property  of  Gen. 
Scott,  in  that  State,  was  confiscated  to  the  public 
treasury. 

Charged  with  Treason. — Charles  J.  Faulkner,  late 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  and  for 
several  years  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Harper's  Ferry  district,  in  Virginia,  was  taken  into 
custody  at  Washington  city,  on  the  12th  inst.,  on 
charges  involving  treason. 

The  heavy  rain  storms  of  the  past  two  or  three 
days  have  been  followed  by  a  sudden  freshet,  the 
most  destructive  to  property  that  has  taken  place  for 
years.  The  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  the  streams 
entering  the  Ohio,  below  the  junction,  all  commenced 
rising,  almost  simultaneously,  on  Monday  night,  and 
continued  to  swell  rapidly  during  Tuesday  morning. 
The  Allegheny  was  nearly  at  a  stand  during  the 
afternoon,  with  ten  feet  in  the  channel  by  the  marks 
on  the  new  bridge.  The  Monongahela  was  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  storms,  and  the  small  creeks 
commenced  subsiding  somewhat  more  rapidly. 
Along  the  Allegheny  the  loss  of  property  must  have 
been  very  great,  as  the  river  was  frequently  covered 
from  bank  to  bank  with  drift  wood,  lumber  and  log 
rafts. 

To  the  Western  railroads  the  freshet  was  most 
disastrous. —  Pittsburg  Despatch. 

Completion  of  a  Telegraph  Line. — Chicago 
August  12 — The  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Telegraph  Com- 
pany lines,  connecting  Keokuk,  Montrose,  and  Fort 
Mades,  in  Iowa,  direct  with  Chicago  and  the  East, 
was  completed  to-day. 

Value  of  Labor. — It  has  been  estimated  that  cast- 
iron,  worth  in  its  unworked  state  £1  sterling,  is 
worth,  when  converted  by  labor  into  ordinary  ma- 
chinery, £4 ;  larger  ornamented  work,  £45  ;  buckles 
and  Berlin  work,  £660;  neckchains,  £1386;  shirt 
buttons,  £5896.  Bar-iron,  worth  £l  sterling,  when 
made  into  knives,  is  worth  £36;  needles,  £"71 ;  pen- 
knife blades,  £957 ;  balance-springs  of  watches, 
£5000. 

Impure  Water. — Set  a  pitcher  of  water  in  a  room, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  have  absorbed  nearly  all 
the  perspired  and  respired  gases  in  the  room,  the  air 
of  which  will  have  become  purer,  but  the  water  will 
be  utterly  filthy.  The  colder  the  water  is,  the  greater 
its  capacity  to  contain  these  gases.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  will  absorb  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  This  capacity 
is  nearly  doubled  by  reducing  the  water  to  the  tem- 
perature of  ice.  Hence,  water  kept  in  the  room  a 
while  is  always  unfit  for  use.  For  the  same  reason 
the  water  in  a  pump-stock  should  always  be  pumped 
out  in  the  morning  before  any  is  used.  Impure  water 
is  more  injurious  than  impure  air. 

The  history  of  the  scientific  expedition  of  the  Aus- 
trian frigate  Novara  around  the  world  is  in  progress. 
The  first  volume  has  appeared;  1,500  copies  in  Eng- 
lish and  5,000  in  German. 

Oregon. — The  crops  in  Oregon  will  probably  be 
deficient,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather. 
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The  blackberry  crop  is  of  so  much  importance  on 
the  Ohio  river,  that  the  mail-boats  recently  changed 
'their  time  of  starting  from  Louisville  one  hour  ear- 
lier, to  accommodate  the  shippers  of  blackberries 
along  the  line  of  the  river  from  Madison  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Scientific  Expedition. — The  schooner  Inlet,  under 
command  of  Captain  M.  Small,  sailed  from  Eastport, 
Maine,  last  week,  for  the  Island  on  Anticosti,  hav- 
ing on  board  Messrs.  Verrill,  Hyatt  and  Shaler,  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  of  Cambridge  and  its  director,  Louis  Agassiz, 
will  make  a  palasontological  and  Zoological  recon- 
noissance  of  the  island.  They  propose  to  make  large 
Collections  in  the  fossiliferous  deposits  of  the  island, 
to  add  to  the  already  magnificent  collection  of  the 
Cambridge  Museum. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  increase  in  the  price  of 
Wheat  and  light  receipts  for  Flour  have  caused  de- 
cided firmness  in  the  market.  There  is  a  fair  export 
and  home  demand  $4  25  a  4  75  per  barrel  for  old 
stock  and  recently  ground  ;  $5  for  fresh  ground 
superfine  ;  $5  25  a  $5  75  for  extra  and  extra  family, 
and  $6  00  a  6  25  for  fancy  lots,  according  to  quality. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  nearly  nominal,  the 
former  at  $3,  and  the  latter  at  $2  62. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and  the 
demand  active  at  a  further  advance  of  3  cents  per 
bushel.  Sales  of  4000  bushels  at  $1  22  a  1  26  for 
fair  and  prime  Penna.  and  Southern  red ;  white 
ranges  at  $1  32  a  L  35.  Rye  is  quiet.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  old  at  56,  and  new  at  52  cts.  Corn — 
There  is  very  little  offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is 
limited  at  52  a  54  cents  for  prime  Southern  and 
Pennsylvania  yellow.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at 
29  a  30  cents  for  new  Delaware.  Sales  of  ne  w  Barley 
at  75  cents. 

Cattle  Market. — The  arrival  of  cattle  at  Philips' 
Avenue  drove  yard,  last  week,  were  not  quite  so 
large  as  during  the  former  one ;  1470  head  having 
been  yarded.  There  has  been  but  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  price,  the  greater  portion  having  been 
disposed  of  at  from  7  to  8|-  cents  per  lb.  A  few  in- 
ferior lots  were  disposed  of  at  a  lower  figure.  There 
has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the  price  of  cows,  50 
head  having  been  sold  at  from  $20  to  $45  each.  The 
number  of  sheep  received  was  greater  than  at  any 
former  period  during  the  present  year,  8,000  having 
sold  at  from  $5  12  to  $5  25  per  cwt.  net.  600  hogs 
were  sold  at  $5  50  to  $6  35  per  cwt.  net.  The  prices 
obtained  at  Imhoffs  Union  Hog  Yard  for  1267  head 
of  hogs  were  $5  a  $5  50  for  still  fed,  and  from  the 
latter  to  $6  per  cwt.  net.  for  corn  fed. 


T  AKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.— The  next 
J  /  term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  ot  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8  mo.  17th,  1861.— 2t. 


T1NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
U  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
ition, use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationary  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8tb  mo.  17th;  1861.— 6t. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


T?  ATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
JTj  Pa.— The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  Weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE. — This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  th« 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gisp.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabling,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  371.) 

It  happened  that  the  standing  troops  were 
called  into  action  before  the  militia,  of  which  the 
brigade  that  I  belonged  to  was  partly  composed. 
Towards  evening,  (for  the  battle  lasted  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,)  our  battalion  was  ordered  to 
march  forward  to  the  charge.  Our  way  was  over 
the  dead  and  dying,  and  I  saw  many  bodies 
crushed  to  pieces  beneath  the  wagons,  and  we 
were  bespattered  with  blood.  But  no  orders 
were  given  to  use  our  small  arms,  and  thus  I 
was  enabled  to  rejoice,  that  though  I  was  pro- 
vided with  sixty  cartridges,  I  did  not  discharge 
my  musket  once  that  day.  Forever  magnified 
be  the  God  of  my  life  that  I  was  mercifully  de- 
livered from  spilling  the  blood  of  any  of  my 
fellow- creatures  ! 

As  we  had  to  march  directly  under  the  Eng- 
lish cannon  which  kept  up  a  continual  fire,  the 
destruction  of  our  men  was  very  great,  and 
Washington  called  out  to  us  :  "  Men,  retreat ;  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  sacrifice  so  many  lives/'  It 
^was  now  drawing  towards  night,  and  we  retreat- 
ed as  well  as  we  could.  I  took  shelter  in  the 
woods,  and  having  found  a  thick  grape-vine, 
crept  under  it,  and  worn  out  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  fell  sound  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I  crawled  out  of  my  hiding- 
place,  and  a  sense  of  my  forlorn  condition  cover- 
ed my  mind.  I  knew  I  had  sinned  in  entering 
into  the  war,  and  no  man  going  to  execution  could 


have  felt  more  remorse.  I  went  along  until  I 
came  to  a  little  cottage  where  dwelt  a  Dutch 
woman.  I  entered  at  a  venture  and  begged  her 
to  give  me  a  little  broth,  for  I  had  not  tasted  a 
mouthful  of  food  for  two  days.  She  took  pity 
on  me  and  gave  me  some,  but  I  had  scarcely 
done  eating  it,  when  a  party  of  Hessians  came  in 
and  took  me  prisoner.  War-worn  and  weary  as 
I  was,  they  marched  me  before  them,  beating  me 
most  unmercifully  with  the  buts  of  their  guns, 
and  occasionally  placing  their  bayonets  at  my 
breast;  they  swore  they  woul4  kill  me  on  the 
spot  because  I  was  a  rebel.  In  this  trial  I  ex- 
perienced heavenly  goodness  to  be  near,  and  again 
all  fear  of  death  was  taken  away. 

They  took  me  to  the  Hessian  general,  Count 
Donop,  who,  after  much  rough  language,  order- 
ed me  to  be  put  under  the  provost-captain,  and 
with  a  number  of  other  prisoners  of  war  I  was 
marched  to  Philadelphia  and  lodged  in  prison. 

The  number  of  American  prisoners  in  jail  at 
this  time  was  about  nine  hundred.  During  the 
first  five  days  of  our  confinement,  most  of  us  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  many  died  from  want.  One 
poor  fellow  who  had  been,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, five  days  without  food,  got  at  last  a 
little  piece  of  dry  bread,  which  he  devoured 
greedily,  and  then  leaning  his  head  back,  imme- 
diately expired  ! 

I  had  been  three  days  without  a  mouthful  to 
eat;  when  an  aunt  of  mine  got  leave  to  see  me; 
she  gave  me  a  small  quantity  of  food  and  then 
left  me,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  sent  her  son 
with  some  more,  and  thus  under  Providence 
saved  my  life.  Ah !  when  I  have  seen  the 
tables  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  loaded  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  it  seemed  as  if  I  could 
weep  over  them,  remembering  the  days  of  my 
famine,  and  fearing  that  the  day  of  plenty  was 
not  enough  valued. 

While  I  was  thus  suffering  under  this  cruel 
imprisonment,  I  remembered  the  impressions  of 
my  mind  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Brandy  wine, 
and  feeling  myself  as  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust, 
I  used  to  go  out  every  evening  after  dark,  into 
the  jail  yard,  and  throw  myself  prostrate  with 
my  face  upon  the  ground  in  deep  abasedness  of 
I  soul,  and  supplicate  the  Lord  for  mercy. 
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This  sense  of  my  undone  condition  lasted  for 
a  considerable  time,  until  at  length  the  voice  of 
Divine  compassion  passed  through  my  mind,  that 
my  prayers  were  heard,  and  that  I  should  expe- 
rience deliverance  from  my  troubles.  I  arose 
from  the  ground  with  gladness  of  heart.  But 
now  my  trials  increased,  for  I  being  a  stout 
young  man,  the  provost-captain  sought  to  entice 
me  into  English  service,  and  for  that  end  offered 
me  a  whole  handful  of  English  guineas ;  but  I 
firmly  refused,  and  then  they  beat  me  most 
cruelly,  until  I  was  much  bruised. 

About  this  time  I  heard  Count  Donop  say,  as 
he  passed  by  the  prison  on  his  way  to  Red  Bank, 
that  he  would  storm  the  American  fort  at  that 
place,  even  if  it  were  hung  at  the  very  gates  of 
heaven.  But  this  presumptuous  man  received 
a  wound  at  that  battle,  which  proved  mortal. 

My  cousin  who  visited  me  in  prison  told  me, 
if  I  could  get  a  petition  presented  to  Joseph 
Galloway  (who  was  the  particular  friend  of  the 
British  General  Howe)  he  thought  he  would 
sign  it.  This  he  did,  and  I  was  soon  afterwards 
released. 

After  various  difficulties  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  of  Philadelphia,  and  reached  my  father's 
house  in  safety.  My  relations  and  friends  were 
rejoiced  to  see  me,  for  they  had  not  heard  of  me 
after  the  battle,  and  had  supposed  me  dead  ;  but 
my  dear  mother  had  maintained  a  belief  that 
she  would  see  me  again,  and  would  often  say, 
"  my  child  is  yet  alive." 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ninth  month,  1777, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  as  before  related.  The 
weather  was  cold,  the  glass  in  the  jail  windows 
was  broken  out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lodge 
on  the  bare  ground,  almost  literally  without  food 
and  clothing.  Many  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
actually  starved  to  death,  and  some  of  them 
died,  with  a  little  grass  half  chewed  in  their 
mouths.* 

He  was  applied  to  by  one  poor  prisoner,  who 
said  his  end  was  near,  if  he  could  not  get  some 
relief.  Having  with  great  difficulty  procured  a 
cracker,  Jacob  told  him  to  take  a  little  at  a  time, 
well  soaked  in  water;  this  was  done,  and  the 
man  revived,  and  several  years  afterwards,  as 
Jacob  was  passing,  this  person  came  out  of  his 
house  and  addressed  him  in  this  manner:  uyou 


*  This  affecting  circumstance  is  forcibly  alluded  to 
in  a  letter  published  in  1778,  and  addressed  by  Francis 
Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  to  Joseph  Galloway.  In 
this  letter,  which  contains  a  severe  rebuke  of  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  individual,  the  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "You  sit  down  daily  to  a  board 
spread  with  more  than  plenty,  and  know  with  uncon- 
cern that  numbers  of  your  countrymen,  even  some 
of  your  former  acquaintances,  are  suffering  all  the 
•lingering  anguish  of  absolute  famine  in  the  jails  of 
this  city."  "  You  well  know  that  they  have  plucked 
the  weeds  of  the  earth  for  food,  and  expired  with  the 
unchewed  grass  in  their  mouths,"  &c. 


are  the  man  that  saved  my  life  in  prison  with  a 
cracker  !  come  in,  for  I  owe  my  life  to  you ;  I 
will  make  you  all  the  compensation  in  my 
power." 

Jacob  said,  "  I  looked  at  him,  and  remember- 
ed him,  but  I  could  not  take  any  reward ;  and 
after  we  had  talked  a  while  about  our  sufferings 
in  prison,  and  about  our  release,  and  how  we 
fared,  we  both  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
parted  in  great  tenderness." 

But  to  return  ;  he  said,'"  one  day  a  family  in 
Philadelphia,  knowing  of  our  sufferings,  sent  us 
a  large  tub  filled  with  warm  soup;  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  who  was  a  very  hard-hearted 
man,  instead  of  dividing  it  among  us,  poured  it 
on  the  ground  in  the  jail  yard,  and  laughed 
when  he  saw  the  prisoners  fall  down  and  lick  up 
the  soup  like  dogs."  "  One  day  I  saw  a  plain- 
looking  Friend  step  up  to  the  prison  door,  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  ask  the  turnkey,  '  Is 
Jacob  Ritter  in  prison  V  i  There  are  nine  hun- 
dred men  here,  was  the  answer;  I  don't  know 
Jacob  Bitter/  I  then  stepped  up,  and  said,  *I 
am  Jacob  Bitter;'  he  said  to  me,  1  Well,  Jacob ! 
what  wouldst  thou  say,  if  I  should  set  thee  at 
liberty  V  I  said,  '  Oh !  oh !  I  would  be  very 
glad/  He  then  handed  the  paper  to  the  turnkey, 
who,  looking  at  it,  unlocked  the  iron  gate,  and 
said  to  me,  1  there,  now  begone  about  your  busi- 
ness/ I  felt  new  life  spring  in  me;  I  jumped 
off  the  steps,  and  went  to  one  of  my  relations  in 
town ;  but  don't  know,  to  this  day,  the  name  of 
the  Friend  who  was  instrumental  in  my  re- 
lease; he  seemed  like  an  angel  that  had  come 
to  let  me  out/' 

My  relations  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave 
me  food  and  clothing  until  my  strength  return- 
ed. And  after  I  had  done  what  I  could  in  the 
way  of  bodily  labor  to  reward  them  for  their 
kindness,  I  went  home  to  Springfield,  where  they 
were  ail  very  glad  to  see  me,  for  they  thought  I 
was  dead,  but  my  mother  kept  the  faith  and 
would  say,  "I  shall  see  my  child  again." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THANKSGIVING  IN  AFFLICTION. 

How  precious  are  his  thoughts  unto  me  ! 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  !"  It  is  true,  I 
have  been  happier;  but  while  I  can  hope  in 
God  that  he  will  extend  his  compassion  to  me, 
and  can  rejoice  in  his  benignity  that  he  has  not 
chastened  me  according  to  my  demerit,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  goodness,  I  am  not  unhappy 
still.  Thy  mercy,  0  my  God,  appears  in  every 
dispensation  of  thy  providence.  The  pros- 
perities thou  bestowest  on  me,  demand  my 
gratitude,  for  I  am  not  worthy  of  them  ;  I  am  not 
even  worthy  to  be  chastened  with  so  much 
tenderness  and  pity. 

Such,  in  regard  to  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  are  the  sentiments  of  every  heart 
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that  is  truly  Christian.  In  this  manner  does 
the  Christian  own  his  obligation  in  all  things  to 
give  thanks. 

In  the  hour  of  trouble  it  likewise  becomes  us 
to  offer  thanks,  because,  let  our  condition  be 
iwhat  it  may,  it  is  not  so  afflictive  as  it  might 
have  been. 

In  every  sorrow  that  you  have  ever  yet  ex- 
perienced, it  would  be  very  easy  for  you  to 
imagine  what  would   have  greatly  aggravated 
and  embittered  it.  There  were  still  some  powers 
of  your  nature,  there  were  still  some  circum- 
stances of  your  situation,  which  the  arrows  of 
adversity  had  not  reached.    If  you  were  poor 
[perhaps  you  were  in  health  ;  if  you  were  sick, 
perhaps  you  did  not  want  what  might  procure 
you  wherewith  to  mitigate  and  remove  your 
[sickness.    If  your  bodies  were  diseased,  your 
Ijminds  were  not  disordered,  you  were  still  pos- 
sessed of  your  rational  and  moral  powers ;  and 
jjthough  your  bodily  diseases  were  many,  you 
were  not  exercised  with  all  the  pains  and  sick- 
Iness  that  might  have  been  combined  together ; 
lit  is  probable  you  might  have  recollected  among 
lyour  friends,  perhaps  you  might  have  found 
[within  your  neighborhood,  those  that  were  at 
that   very  time   proved   with  more.    If  your 
[friends  were  in  trouble,  yet  it  was  only  some,  not 
lall  of  them  ;  you  perhaps  were  not  afflicted  but 
Sin  their  affliction ;  if  you  were  in  trouble,  they 
iperhaps  were  not  afflicted  but  in  yours.  You 
llwere  not  incapacitated  for  performing  the  offices 
|of  friendship  for  them,  nor  they  withheld  from 
[rendering  the  like  services  to  you. 

If  your  troubles  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
[[admit  of  human  consolation  and  relief,  it  is 
Iprobable  that  they  befell  you  in  a  scene,  and  at 
a  time,  when  such  aids  and  comforts  might  be 
lobtained.  If  of  such  a  nature  they  were  not, 
Sand  the  whole  burden  must  have  been  borne  by 
[  yourself  alone,  it  is  very  probable  you  can  call  to 
[remembrance  those  seasons  and  conjunctures  of 
lyour  life,  those  states  of  mind,  of  body,  or  of 
! circumstances  which  formerly  you  have  expe- 
rienced, in  which  it  was  possible  you  might  have 
jbeen  placed  again,  wherein  the  troubles  that  op- 
pressed you  would  have  borne  upon  you  much 
i  more  heavily,  and  have  affected  you  with  much 
[keener  and  more  insupportable  distress. 

If  your  anguish  has  been  very  sharp,  it  has 
■not  been  very  tedious ;  if  your  sorrow  has  been 
jbf  some  continuance,  it  has  not  been  without 
(intervals  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  perhaps 
lall  along  it  has  been  very  tolerable.    If  the 
!!  afflictions  which  you  have  feared  have  overtaken 
i|  you,  yet  you  feared  them  perhaps  some  time 
before  you  felt  them,  and  when  they  came, 
|  though  you  found  them  very  painful,  yet  not  so 
I  distressing  as  you  feared.    They  might  have 
embittered  life  much  sooner,  they  might  have 
embittered  it  much  more. 

In  every  scene  of  affliction,  in  every  hour  of 


trouble,  there  is  something  for  which  we  may, 
something  for  which,  if  we  would  be  faithful  to 
our  duty,  we  must  give  thanks.  There  is  no 
condition  of  human  life  that  we  ever  have  ex- 
perienced, or  ever  shall,  from  which  some  con- 
solations, still  left  us,  might  not  have  been  with- 
drawn ;  to  which  some  sorrow  might  not  have 
been  added  ;  in  which  some  circumstances  might 
not  have  been  altered  for  the  worse. 

It  becomes  us  also,  in  our  afflictions,  to  unite 
thanksgiving  with  our  supplication,  because  our 
afflictions  in  this  life  never  are  so  great  but  that 
they  admit  of  consolation. 

Diseases  both  of  body  and  mind  are  in  very 
many  instances  capable  of  being  cured  by  proper 
applications;  and  even  in  those  instances  where 
they  prove  incurable,  the  anguish  of  them, 
ordinarily  at  least,  is  capable  of  being  mitigated  ; 
and  such  is  the  benignity  of  God,  that  both  in 
the  material  and  spiritual  worlds  he  hath  fur- 
nished us  with  a  variety  of  remedies  and  leni- 
tives for  the  various  pains  and  distresses  to 
which  we  are  liable.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature 
that  reflects  the  greatest  honor  on  the  Author  of 
it,  and  calls  upon  us  for  perpetual  gratitude,  that 
in  many  cases,  the  longer  we  suffer,  the  lighter 
our  sufferings  become.  If  our  pleasures  please 
us  less  when  they  are  become  habitual,  this  is 
abundantly  made  up  to  us  in  the  counterpart  of 
the  appointment — that  our  distresses  distress  us 
less,  as  we  become  inured  to  them. 

Prayer  is  another  of  the  comforts  of  which  we 
may  avail  ourselves  in  our  afflictions ;  it  is  a 
comfort  which  God  extends  to  us,  and  which  he 
means,  which  he  expects,  which  he  requires  us 
to  take.  To  our  dutiful  endeavors  to  sustain  our 
sorrows,  we  may  add  our  pious  supplications 
for  support  and  comfort  and  relief;  and  having 
done  this,  we  cannot  in  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever distressing,  be  devoid  of  hope.  Hope  is  the 
great  cordial  of  human  life.  It  must  mingle 
with  our  most  prosperous  circumstances,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  them  will  be  but  very  dull  and 
languid  and  imperfect :  without  hope,  the  ad- 
versities of  life,  even  in  the  lightest  instances, 
would  sit  heavily  on  our  hearts ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  our  most  grievous  sufferings  yield  in 
some  measure  to  its  cheering  influences.  In  our 
worst  condition,  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
the  day  is  coming  when  it  may  be  better  with 
us ;  our  pains  may  cease,  our  fears  may  vanish ; 
our  difficulties  may  find  a  period  at  last ;  by  and 
by  our  tears  may  be  dried  up,  and  our  wounded 
hearts  be  healed.  If  no  other  hope  remain  to 
us,  yet  we  know  that  ere  long  we  shall  arrive  at 
those  peaceful  mansions  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  Our  troubles  will  at  least  cease  there. 
Death  will  compose  our  fears  and  take  away  our 
pains.  Though  no  bright  interval  should  gild 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  when  once  the  sun  of 
life  is  set,  the  night  we  know  will  be  still  and 
easy ;  we  shall  rest  then,  if  not  before ;  and  if 
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our  state  be  such  that  we  find  no  intermission  of 
our  anguish,  that  night  is  probably  not  far  off. 

These  hopes  nothing  can  take  from  us  :  we 
have  no  pains  that  are  immortal.  The  storms 
of  life  must  drive  us  to  the  haven  whither  we 
are  steering.  Let  us  keep  our  good  character, 
and  we  cannot  miss  our  port.  When  sorrows 
press  upon  us,  it  is  a  sweet  reflection,  a  thought 
that  soothes  the  anguish  of  our  hearts,  that  by 
and  by  we  shall  shut  our  eyes  on  all  that 
troubles  us,  and  lay  ourselves  down,  to  be  dis- 
turbed no  more.  But  how  much  sweeter,  how 
much  more  soothing  is  the  thought,  of  what 
mighty  power,  Christian,  have  you  not  often 
found  it  to  cheer  you  in  a  dark  and  painful 
hour?  that  when  we  are  retired  from  this  world's 
troubles,  we  shall  be  received  to  that  where  no 
tribulations  come ;  to  pure,  and  endless  and  in- 
conceivable felicity.  This  hope  is  indeed  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast  ;  the 
consolation  it  contains  is  unspeakable.  The 
vale  of  death  is  peaceful,  the  world  to  which  it 
leads  is  glorious  and  happy.  Happy  man  whose 
inheritance  is  there!  Why  will  not  all  men  be 
so  happy  ?  Happy  he  whose  hope  can  anticipate 
his  arrival  there  !  He  is  well  prepared  for  all 
the  calamities  of  life;  he  can  never  want  a 
cordial  to  support  him  under  them ;  he  has 
reason,  and  will  ordinarily  have  the  disposition 
too,  to  rejoice  evermore.  He  cannot  guard 
himself,  and  he  knows  that  God  neither  should 
nor  will  defend  him  from  the  common  calamities 
of  life;  but  whatever  may  happen,  nothing  can 
come  without  his  own  consent,  that  shall  de- 
stroy his  eternal  interests.  These  consolations, 
some  of  them  we  must  have,  all  of  them  we  may 
have,  in  every  hour  of  trouble,  and  through 
every  hour  of  life.  Say,  then,  is  the  advice  im- 
practicable, is  the  command  unreasonable,  that 
in  our  afflictions  we  should  give  thanks  ?  Much 
matter  for  thanksgiving  we  can  never  fail  to 
have. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Correspondent. 
A  VISIT  TO  SUNNY  SIDE. 

Poughkeepsie,  8  mo.  15, 1861. 

We  had  one  rare  treat,  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  with  us  to  enjoy  it, — a  visit  to  Sunny 
Side,  the  residence  of  the  late  Washington 
Irving.  It  was  a  perfect  afternoon,  the  sun  just 
low  enough  to  shed  that  beautiful  light  over 
everything,  which  seems  to  soften  and  subdue 
into  harmony  even  the  roughest  objects  in  the 
landscape.  The  approach  to  the  place  is  through 
a  sweet,  shady,  English  looking  lane;  after 
passing  through  the  gateway,  a  short  drive  and 
sudden  turn  bring  you  directly  in  view  of  the 
house,  one  of  the  loveliest,  most  peaceful  looking 
abodes  I  ever  saw.  It  is  of  course  very  old- 
fashioned,  with  its  casement  windows  with  their 
simple  white  curtains,  low  porch  and  pointed 


gables,  but  it  is  just  such  a  home  as  you  would 
fancy  Irving  with  his  simple  tastes  and  pure 
love  of  nature  would  have  chosen.  The  house 
was  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  the  most 
beautiful  ivy,  which  converts  the  otherwise 
bare,  rough-cast  building  into  a  perfect  bower  of 
beauty ;  it  is  indeed  a  charming  spot,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  from  the  many  rich  associations  which 
cluster  around  it.  We  also  visited  the  final 
resting  place  of  this  great  and  good  man.  The 
family  lot  is  in  the  Tarry  town  Cemetery  ;  there 
lie  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  each 
with  simple  stones  bearing  the  name,  age  and 
date  of  birth  and  death.  Washington  lies  be- 
side his  mother,  with  (according  to  his  own 
request)  only  the  same  simple  slab  of  white 
marble  to  mark  the  spot.  The  view  of  the 
river  from  the  steps  leading  up  to  their  lot  in 
the  cemetery,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful any  where  in  that  neighborhood. 

E.  T. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM     CODDINGTON    AND    THE  QUAKER 
STATESMEN  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
BY  JOHN  STANTON  GOULD,  OF  HUDSON,  N.  V. 
(Continued  from  page  374.) 

Nicholas  Easton,  as  we  have  seen,  exercised 
the  office  of  a  preacher  before  he  joined  the  So- 
ciety, but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he 
continued  to  preach  afterwards,  though  he  was 
very  active  in  the  administration  of  the  disci- 
pline. It  appears,  from  an  existing  manuscript 
note  in  the  margin  of  an  old  medical  book  in  the 
handwriting  of  Peter  Easton,  that  his  father, 
Nicholas  Easton,  was  77  years  old  in  the  year 
1669.  He  was,  therefore,  born  in  1592.  He 
died  in  1677,  leaving  a  bequest  to  the  Society, 
in  token  of  his  love,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing Minute  of  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting : 
u  Whereas,  our  dear  friend,  Nicholas  Easton, 
deceased,  hath  left  to  the  disposal  of  Friends, 
for  ye  service  of  truth,  a  certain  dwelling-house 
and  ground,  being  in  ye  town  of  Newport,  as 
also  the  sum  of  £20  in  current  pay.  This  meet- 
ing having  appointed  Walter  Newberry,  Robert 
Malins  and  Simeon  Cooper  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  viz.,  the  £20.  The  house  and  grounds  are 
left  to  the  management  of  Christopher  Holder 
and  John  Easton,  Sen.  He  also  gave  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  burial-yard,  where  his  body 
lays,  one  barrel  of  pork,  which  is  to  be  managed 
by  Christopher  Holder/' 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  a  meeting  at 
Newport,  Ann  Caton  came  thither  from  England 
on  a  religious  visit.  She  had  been  brought  up 
at  Swarthmore  Hall,  under  the  supervision  of 
Margaret  Fell.  Thomas  Story  mentions  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  her  in  Newport,  and  speaks 
of  much  honorable  service  which  she  performed 
in  England,  especially  her  errands  to  the  King, 
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in  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  Friends.  She 
was  a  woman  of  queenly  proportions,  noble  in 
her  carriage,  and  graceful  in  her  demeanor ;  with 
a  fresh  complexion  and  large,  lustrous  eyes,  she 
united  a  most  fascinating  manner  and  extraordi- 
nary conversational  powers. 

Her  preaching  was  weighty  and  powerful,  and 
awakened  extraordinary  interest  in  the  colony. 

With  these  attractions,  it  will  not  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  she  won  the  heart  of  Nicholas  Easton  ; 
they  were  married  in  Newport,  and  she  never  re- 
turned to  England.  After  Nicholas  Easton's 
death,  she  married  Gov.  Henry  Bull,  whom  she 
also  survived,  and  was  thus  the  widow  of  two 
Governors  of  Rhode  Island. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  became 
estranged  from  Friends,  and  with  several  others 
set  up  a  separate  meeting.  The  records  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  are  filled,  for  many  successive 
months,  with  a  history  of  their  dealings  with  her. 
In  those  days  it  was  the  more  usual  custom  for 
delinquents  to  be  brought  into  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  they  were  treated  with  by  the 
meeting  at  large.  Thus,  on  the  21st  of  4th  mo., 
1681,  44  Ann  Bull  did  come  to  this  meeting,  and 
Friends  very  tenderly  sought  her  to  be  recon- 
ciled, but  could  not  feel  the  savor  of  her  spirit 
in  that  which  unites  unto  Christ  ;  and  also  found 
y*  she  had  contrived  and  provided  one,  (Peter 
Easton,)  and  he  did  privately  write  down  what 
passed  in  this  meeting  whilst  in  dealing  with 
her;  which  act  is  for  judgment  and  condemna- 
tion, and  it  is  the  unanimous  sense  and  judgment 
of  this  meeting  that  her  spirit  was  very  hard 
and  wrong,  and  gave  Friends  no  satisfaction. 
The  last  minute,  in  relation  to  this  controversy, 
is  dated  the  27th  of  1st  mo.,  1683.  44  Ann  Bull 
came  to  this  meeting,  and  was  cool  in  her  spirit, 
and  she  did  read  her  former  paper  y*  sent  ye 
last  meeting •  and  she  also  said  that  she  was 
willing  that,  to  any  of  the  least  of  God's  ser- 
vants^ she  was  willing  to  answer  ye  witness  of 
God  in  them,  and  she  is  willing  to  appear  at  the 
next  men's  meeting,  that  Friends  may  have  a 
feeling  of  her  near  to  them,  and  that  their  love 
may  flow  to  her  comfort  in  the  unity  y*  is  ever- 
lasting." 

The  separate  meetings  were  thenceforward 
discontinued,  and  she  remained  ever  after  in 
unity  with  the  body.  A  few  months  before  she 
died,  it  is  recorded  that  she  sent  ten  pounds  to 
the  meeting,  in  token  of  her  love  to  Friends. 
She  gave  the  land  to  Friends  upon  which  New- 
port Meeting  house  now  stands,  besides  a  large 
landed  estate,  in  her  last  will. 

John  Coggeshall,  the  second  Elder,  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Boston  ; 
he  was  deacon  of  the  church,  and  for  many  years 
a  deputy,  from  Boston,  to  the  General  Court. 
He  owned  a  large  and  valuable  estate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Newport,  where  the  most  cost- 
ly edifices  of  the  present  day  have  been  erected. 


Very  conscientious  in  all  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Friends,  he  was  active  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  discipline.  Endowed  with 
a  very  subtle  insight  into  the  niceties  of  theo- 
logy, he  was  very  jealous  of  any  departure  from 
sound  doctrines,  and  acted  as  an  amateur  elder 
long  before  that  office  was  established  by  disci- 
pline. 

Like  Coddington,  he  was  celebrated  for  the 
princely  manner  in  which  he  dispensed  hi» 
hospitalities.  Not  only  was  he  careful  the  food 
for  his  guests  should  be  abundant  in  quantity, 
but  his  care  equally  extended  to  the  quality;  it 
was  disastrous  to  his  servants,  when  unsavory 
viands  came  upon  his  table.  I  have  seen  his 
last  will  and  testament,  in  which,  after  dividing 
his  noble  estate  among  his  sons  and  daughters, 
he  gives  a  shilling  to  his  son  James,  44  because 
of  his  Jezebel-like  wife,  for,  to  her  other  miscar- 
riages, she  hath  added  this :  I  lent  to  her  my 
cooking  book,  wherein  were  divers  goodly  and 
precious  directions  for  making  flesh,  fowls  and 
sauce  sweet  to  the  taste,  yet  not  heavy  on  the 
stomach  withal,  and,  in  her  wickedness,  she  did 
cut  out  some  of  very  excellent  virtue,  and  would 
not  give  them  unto  me  again.  So,  I  have  lost 
the  use  and  benefit  thereof."  The  unction  with 
which  he  describes  his  loss  tells  its  own  story, 
and  clearly  proves  that  he  was,  by  nature,  un- 
fitted for  an  anchorite. 

Wm.  Brenton,  the  third  Elder,  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  refinement.  Descended  from  an  an- 
cient English  family,  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  possessed  the  finest  library  in  the 
colony.  He  never  lost  the  courtly  manners  and 
the  refined  address  which  he  acquired  from  his 
early  education  and  associations,  but  lived  and 
died  a  perfect  and  accomplished  gentleman.  His 
estate  was  situated  in  the  south-westerly  part  of 
Newport,  and  embraced  the  site  of  the  present 
fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  His 
name  does  not  often  appear  in  Friends'  records, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  did  not  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  concerns  of  society.  He  was, 
however,  esteemed  very  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
his  life  and  conduct  adorned  his  profession. 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  Judge  and 
Elders,  the  new  settlement  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  establish  a  new 
colony  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 
Formal  articles  were  signed  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  May  the 
new  plantation  was  actually  commenced.  As 
the  new  settlers  embraced  all  the  officers,  the 
settlement  at  Portsmouth  proceeded  to  a  new 
election,  when  their  choice  fell  upon  William 
Hutchinson,  the  husband  of  Ann,  as  Judge. 
Though  nominally  the  chief  magistrate,  his  wife 
was  the  real  ruler,  and  she  exercised  her  power 
with  her  wonted  energy  and  efficiency. 

Elder  Easton,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
built  the  first  house  in  the  colony,  which  stood 
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about  an  hundred  yards  west  of  the  present 
Friends'  Meeting-house.  He  also  acquired  the 
beach  now  so  celebrated  among  the  fashionable 
community,  and  which  bears  his  name  to  the 
present  day. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  new  settlement, 
had  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  names  of  fifty- 
nine  heads  of  families  are  recorded  as  bein^r 
present  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  admitted 
as  freemen. 

At  the  next  annual  election,  the  two  colonies 
which  had  been,  during  the  year,  governed 
separately,  were  re-united  and  blended  into  one 
government.  The  people  of  Portsmouth  had 
suffered  for  want  of  Coddington's  vigorous  and 
wise  government,  and  they  desired  the  re-union 
that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  services. 
The  titles  of  Judge  and  Elder  were  abolished. 
Henceforward,  the  chief  was  styled  Governor, 
the  next  in  office  Deputy-Governor,  and  the 
other  four  magistrates  were  called  Assistants. 

Under  his  vigorous  guidance,  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  lumber  sprang  up,  and  shortly 
afterwards  ship-building  was  extensively  car- 
ried on. 

He  was  unanimously  elected  Governor,  Wm. 
Brenton,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Nicholas  Easton, 
John  Coggeshall,  Wm.  Hutchinson  and  John 
Porter,  Assistants.  The  Governor's  first  care 
was  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
were  contained  many  provisions  very  important 
to  the  colonists,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of 
the  natives  were  carefully  guaranteed. 

At  the  next  election,  the  freemen,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Governor,  passed  the  following 
declaration :  "  It  is  ordered  and  unanimously 
agreed  upon,  that  the  government  which  this 
body  politic  doth  attend  unto  on  this  island,  and 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  favor  of  our  Prince, 
is  a  Democratic  or  popular  government;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  body  of  freemen 
orderly  assembled,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to 
make  or  constitute  j  ust  laws,  by  which  they  will 
be  regulated,  and  to  depute  from  among  them- 
selves such  ministers  as  shall  see  them  faithfully 
executed  between  man  and  man." 

This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  public 
document  issued  on  our  American  soil  recogniz- 
ing Democracy  as  the  form  of  government  best 
suited  to  our  circumstances. 

Gov.  Coddington  was  re-elected  to  the  office 
of  Governor  for  each  of  the  five  following  years 
during  which  he  greatly  augmented  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony;  it  increased  greatly  in 
numbers.  Many  of  the  emigrants  were  from 
the  first  families  in  England,  who  brought  with 
them  a  taste  for  the  refinement  and  luxuries  of 
the  Old  World,  together  with  the  means  for 
gratifying  them.  Elegant  houses  were  erected, 
tasteful  g.trdens  were  laid  out,  choice  fruits  were 
planted,  and  rare  exotic  flowers  were  to  be  had 
in  profusion.    Although  they  had  been  the  first 


to  establish  a  Democracy  in  the  government,  yet 
there  was  more  of  aristocracy  amongst  them  than 
in  any  other  American  colony.  Nowhere  was 
social  intercourse  guarded  by  more  courtly  forms, 
and  nowhere  were  the  refinements  and  amenities 
of  social  life  more  widely  diffused  amongst  the 
people. 

Gov.  Coddington  was  active  in  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  the  erection  of  docks  and  stores, 
the  introduction  of  new  sources  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
various  other  places  for  the  improvement  of  the 
colony.  His  most  earnest  efforts  were,  however, 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  procuring  an  independent  charter  for  the 
colony  from  the  government  of  the  mother 
country.  The  violent  measures  of  the  other 
colonies  had  exasperated  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
frequently  feared  that  they  would  fall  on  the 
defenceless  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  utterly 
destroy  it,  but  Coddington's  conciliatory  policy 
was  successful  in  preventing  the  catastrophe. 
"  We  have  seen  many  sore  troubles/'  he  writes, 
"  but  the  Lord  hath  delivered  us  out  of  them  all." 

He  was  also  successful  in  his  efforts  to  procure 
a  charter,  which  went  into  operation  in  1647. 
By  this,  the  colonies  of  Providence,  Warwick 
and  Rhode  Island,  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time. 

He  drew  the  instrument  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  recast,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter,  and  also  a  code  of  laws, 
which  has  been  admired  by  all  succeeding 
statesmen  as  a  model  of  clearness  of  experience 
and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  people  and  the 
times. 

The  old  law  in  relation  to  Democracy  was 
more  formally  stated,  and  thus  embodied  in  the 
code;  the  laws  of  Oleron  were  adopted  for  the 
benefit  of  seamen.  It  closes  with  the  following 
memorable  words,  which  show  that  his  zeal  for 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience  had  not  abated 
with  advancing  years :  u  These  are  the  laws 
which  concern  all  men,  and  these  are  the  laws 
for  the  transgressions  thereof,  which,  by  common 
consent,  are  ratified  and  established  throughout 
the  whole  colony.  And  otherwise  than  this, 
what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men. may  walk  as 
their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  God.  And  let  the  lambs  of 
the  Most  High  walk  in  this  colony  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  their  God,  forever  and  ever." 

Having  governed  the  colony  from  its  first  be- 
ginnings, having  seen  it  prosper  beyond  all 
former  examples,  and  being  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, as  he  supposed,  under  the  authority  of 
a  British  charter,  which  would  be  a  safeguard 
alike  against  the  aggressions  of  the  other  colonies 
and  the  outbreaks  of  domestic  violence,  he 
thought  he  might  be  released  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  government,  and  he  accordingly 
requested  that  he  might  be  released. 
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The  chief  magistrate  under  the  new  charter 
was  to  be  called  President.  And  John  Cogges- 
hall  was  elected  to  the  office,  being  the  first  per- 
son who  bore  that  title  on  American  soil.  Cod- 
dington  was,  however,  elected  as  the  Assistant 
from  Newport. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  what  we  have 
heard  of  him,  Coggeshall  signalized  his  elec- 
tion by  profusely  feasting  the  freemen.  Moun- 
tains "  of  flesh,  fish,  fowls  and  sauce  were  cook- 
ed, sweet  unto  the  taste,  yet  not  heavy  on  the 
stomach  withal,"  and  duly  eaten  by  his  con- 
stituency. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Children. 
THE  SCIENCE  OP  COMMON  THINGS. 
NUMBER  II. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE  WATER. 

u  To-day  we  are  to  examine  the  constitution  of 
water.  This  is  not,  like  the  metals,  a  simple 
substance,  but  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
which,  though  generally  liquid  or  solid  when 
combined  with  other  elements,  are,  when  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  and  everything  else,  only 
known  in  the  form  of  gas.  One  of  these  is 
oxygen  and  the  other  is  hydrogen.  Oxygen 
forms  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance 
known,  and  is  therefore .  used  to  fill  balloons 
with,  to  float  up  through  the  air." 

"  But,  father,  why  can  we  not  see  these  sub- 
stances as  well  after  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  as  we  can  when  they  are  joined  together  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Nobody  knows  why  we  can 
see  through  a  plate  of  glass  when  we  cannot 
through  a  plate  of  iron.  All  gases  are  trans- 
parent, but  why  they  are  so  we  do  not  know." 

"  Is  it  known  why  they  are  lighter  when  they 
are  separated  ?" 

"  They  are  not  any  lighter.  One  pound  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  eight  pounds  of  oxygen 
makes  nine  pounds  of  water.  The  chemical 
combination  of  water  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
if  you  will  give  me  a  couple  of  little  balls  I  will 
explain  it  to  you.  Let  us  have  one  of  them 
made  of  pitch  to  represent  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  other  made  of  some  wood,  so  that  it  will 
be  eight  times  heavier,  though  only  half  the 
size,  to  represent  oxygen.  Now,  if  we  fasten 
with  a  thread  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  we  shall  have  an  atom  of  water, 
thus — Oo.  The  oxygen  atom,  you  remember,  is 
one  half  as  large  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  and 
eight  times  heavier.  It  is,  in  fact,  eight  and 
thirteen  one-thousandth  times  heavier,  but  we 
will  lay  aside  the  fractions  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity." 

"  Why  are  these  not  still  gases  after  they  are 
combined  together?" 

"  How  easy  it  is  for  any  boy  to  ask  a  question 
that  no  philosopher  can  answer.  Professors 


Far  day,  Liebig  and  Henry  will  all  tell  you  that 
they  do  not  know  why  the  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  should  produce  a  new  substance 
with  properties  so  different  from  either  of  the 
elements  when  uncombined.  However,  by  ap- 
plying heat  to  water,  it  may  be  made  to  take 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapor.  If  we  take  a  number  of 
these  atoms  and  scatter  them  apart  we  shall  have 
an  idea  of  their  condition  as  steam.  They  are 
still  combined  together ;  though  chemically  con- 
sidered, they  are  water.  But  if  we  blow  them 
into  a  retort  full  of  very  hot  charcoal,  they  will 
be  separated ;  in  other  words,  the  steam  of 
water  will  be  decomposed.  Water  may  also 
be  decomposed  by  electricity.  If  we  arrange  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  properly,  we  can 
decompose  water,  and  carry  all  the  oxygen  into 
one  jar  and  all  the  hydrogen  into  another.  The 
hydrogen  coming  from  nine  pounds  of  water 
weighs  one  pound,  and  the  oxygen  eight  pounds  ; 
but  the  hydrogen  fills  twice  as  large  a  jar  as  the 
oxygen." 

"  What  is  the  shape  of  these  atoms  ?" 

"They  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  most  powerful  microscope,  but  there 
are  so  many  facts  which  point  to  their  existence 
that  they  are  generally  believed  in.  The  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  the  very  lightest  atom  known, 
and  is  therefore  taken  as  the  standard  to  com- 
pare all  others  with.  Its  weight  is  called  one, 
and  as  the  atom  of  oxygen  weighs  eight  times  as 
much,  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  eight.  In 
works  on  chemistry  the  62  simple  elements  are 
mentioned  so  frequently  that  it  is  usual  not  to 
write  out  the  name  in  full,  but  to  use  merely  the 
initial  \  thus,  H  stands  for  hydrogen  and  0  for 
oxygen.  As  the  two  combined  form  water, 
whenever  you  see  (HO)  in  chemical  books  you 
may  know  that  it  means  an  atom  of  water. — 
Scientific  American. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OBJECT  TEACHING. 

The  above  title  has,  doubtless,  become 
familiar  to  many  as  expressive  of  unfolding  the 
faculties  by  tangible  things,  rather  than  by  ab- 
stractions. Some  months  since,  when  directing 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer 
to  the  importance  of  training  the  minds  of  little 
children  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  I 
felt  at  a  loss  how  to  present  this  subject  before 
teachers  generally,  as  at  that  time  I  knew  of 
no  American  publication  to  which  to  refer  them 
as  a  guide  to  a  systematic  course  of  instruction. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  Harper  and 
Brothers  have  issued  "Primary  Object  Lessons, 
for  Teachers  and  Parents, "  a  work  which  will, 
doubtless,  be  welcomed  by  many  as  a  great 
assistant,  and  which  it  would  be  well  for  ail  en- 
gaged in  teaching  to  use  as  a  textbook.  In  the 
the  use  of  the  book  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
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adhere  too  strictly  to  the  lessons  therein  given, 
and  by  all  means  to  keep  in  view  that  the  aim  of 
the  teacher  should  be  to  direct  the  children  how 
to  observe,  how  to  think,  and  how  to  express 
their  ideas,  with  precision  and  clearness.  Any- 
thing approaching  to  mechanical  teaching  will 
fail  to  produce  good  results,  and  whoever  adopts 
this  mode  should  remember,  too,  that  the  pupils 
will  improve  only  so  long  as  their  vivacity  is 
preserved,  and  they  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects presented  to  them.  Gr. 

u  An  elaborate  and  ingenious  work  for  instruct- 
ing young  children  in  many  things,  has  just 
been  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is 
called  "  Primary  Object  Lessons,7'  and  it  is 
designed  to  enable  parents  and  teachers  to  pur- 
sue a  graduated  course  of  development  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  under  their  charge.  Color, 
form,  size,  weight,  sound,  numbers,  and  many 
other  things  are  cleverly  treated,  so  that  the 
first  ideas  of  children  concerning  them,  when 
obtained  in  this  way,  are  sure  to  be  correct. 
The  plan  is  certainly  very  clever,  and  if  it  is 
patiently  and  carefully  pursued,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  most  successful." 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE  ft. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MO.  31, 1861. 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that  Friends' 
schools,  held  on  Race  and  Green  Streets,  will  all 
reopen  on  the  1st  Second  day  in  9th  mo. 

These  schools  are  of  different  grades,  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Grammar.  All  are  under  the 
care  of  competent  Teachers,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  pleasant  rooms  and  play  grounds. 

Friends  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  can  procure 
comfortable  homes  for  their  children,  in  each 
vicinity. 

For  particulars,  see  the  circulars  in  our  ad- 
vertising column. 

Subscribers,  who  have  not  yet  settled  for 
Samuel  M.  Janney's  second  volume  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  Friends,"  will  please  remit  at  an  early 
date.  Remittances,  if  possible,  should  be  made 
by  check  to  the  publisher's  order. 

Postage  Stamps. — The  stamps  of  the  old  issue 
are  now  valueless  in  this  city ;  those  having  oc- 
casion to  remit  thus,  will  be  careful  to  send  the 
new  issue  only. 

Died,  on  First-day  morning,  the  11th  of  8th  month, 
18&1,  Elizabeth  Wright,  daughter  of  William 
Wright,  sen.,  deceased,  in  her  53d  year  ;  a  member  of 
Monallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Adams  County,  Pa.  I 


The  example  of  patience  under  severe  bodily  afflic- 
tion this  dear  friend  has  left,  may  be  profitable  to 
many  of  us  ;  she  having  been  confined  to  the 
house,  and  much  of  the  time  to  her  bed,  for  31  years, 
except  at  a  few  short  intervals,  when  she  was  able  to 
be  taken  out  to  visit  her  friends.  She  was  unable  to 
walk  alone  the  greater  part  of  that  time. 


LIGHTNING  AMONG  THE  TELEGRAPHS,  THE  GAS 
AND  WATER  PIPES. 

Our  meteorologists  are  noting  the  present 
Spring  and  Summer  as  unusually  free  from 
atmospheric  disturbances.  The  country  has  no- 
where been  swept  by  tornadoes,  nor  have  many 
lives  been  lost  by  lightning.  Thunder-storms 
have  been  universally  rare.  The  severest  of 
them  generally  occur  in  June  and  July,  though 
May  is  frequently  marked  by  gusts  of  great 
severity.  This  general  absence  of  hurricane 
and  thunder-storm  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
our  experience  of  last  season.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  calm  so  long  continued  is  broken  by 
a  terrific  electrical  development,  especially  after 
a  long  drouth.  The  dog-days,  moreover,  are 
just  beginning,  in  which  thunder-storms  are 
occasionally  frequent  and  severe.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  we  frequently  see,  of  a  Summer 
evening,  flashes  of  what  is  popularly  called 
"  sheet  lightning,"  the  common  idea  being, 
that  as  no  cloud  can  be  seen,  they  are  merely 
occasioned  by  the  extreme  heat.  But  this  is 
not  so.  They  proceed  from  a  cloud  below  the 
horizon,  quite  invisible  to  us.  A  telegraph  opera- 
tor on  the  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, undertook,  on  one  occasion,  to  solve  this 
doubt.  Noticing  repeated  flashes  of  what  is 
called  heat  lightning,  he  telegraphed  to  a  dis- 
tant operator  for  an  explanation,  and  learned 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  thunder-storm  then 
raging,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from 
his  place  of  observation. 

Since  the  great  multiplication  of  telegraphic 
wires  over  the  country,  and  the  interminable 
net  work  of  gas-pipes  in  our  dwelling  houses,  the 
many  apparently  new  pranks  played  among  them 
by  lightning,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  while  telegraphs  and  gas-pipes 
have  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
very  dangerous  neighbors  in  a  thunder  storm. 
Under  certain  circumstances  they  undoubtedly 
are  so.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, as  to  whether  security  in  regard  to 
accidents  from  lightning  is  increased  or  lessened 
by  the  erection  of  telegraphic  wires,  the  poles  of 
which  are  placed  by  the  side  of  roads  along 
which  persons  with  horses  and  carriages  are  con- 
stantly passing.  This  application  was  referred 
to  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, from  whose  report  thereon  the  following 
facts  and  deductions  are  given.  The  wires  of  a 
telegraph  are  liable  to  be  struck  by  a  direct 
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charge  from  the  clouds,  as  several  instances  of 
the  kind  have  been  observed.  On  one  occasion 
the  lightning  struck  the  elevated  part  of  the 
wire,  which  is  supported  on  a  high  mast  where 
the  line  crosses  the  Hackensac  river.  The  fluid 
passed  along  the  wire  each  way  from  the  striking 
point  for  several  miles,  striking  off  at  regular 
intervals  down  the  supporting  poles.  At  each 
point  where  the  discharge  took  place  along  the 
pole,  a  number  of  sharp  explosions  were  heard 
in  succession,  resembling  the  rapid  reports  of 
several  rifles.  On  another  occasion  the  wire  was 
struck  in  two  places  on  the  route  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia.  At  one  of  these  places  twelve 
poles  were  struck,  andat  another  eight.  In  some 
instances  the  lightning  has  been  seen  coursing 
along  the  wire  like  a  stream  of  light,  and  in  one 
case  it  is  described  as  exploding  from  the  wire 
in  several  places,  though  there  were  no  bodies  in 
the  vicinity  to  attract  it  from  the  conductor. 
Thus  two  strokes  on  the  wire  shattered  20  poles, 
in  descending  which  they  produced  twenty  minor 
explosions,  the  number  of  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  dwellers  near  by,  and  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  telegraphs  were  dangerous 
neighbors,  though  no  damage  was  done  except 
to  the  poles. 

As  telegraphic  wires  are  erected  for  the  express 
purpose  of  transmitting  electricity  from  artificial 
batteries,  it  should  not  excite  surprise  to  find 
them  occasionally  seized  on  by  the  great  natural 
battery  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Henry  says 
that  when  we  consider  the  great  length  of  the 
conductor,  and  consequently  the  many  points 
along  the  surface  of  the  eirth  through  which  it 
must  pass,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  receive  dis- 
charges from  the  clouds.  Beside  this,  from  the 
great  length  of  the  conductor,  its  natural  elec- 
tricity, driven  to  the  further  ends  of  the  wire, 
will  be  removed  to  a  point  at  a  great  distance 
from  under  the  cloud,  and  hence  this  will  be  ren- 
dered more  intensely  negative,  and  its  attractive 
power  thereby  highly  increased.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  attraction,  whatever 
may  be  its  intensity,  of  so  small  a  wire  as  that  of 
the  telegraph,  can  of  itself  produce  an  electrical 
discharge  from  the  heavens,  although  if  the  dis- 
charge were  started  from  some  other  cause,  such 
as  at  the  attraction  of  a  large  mass  of  conducting 
matter  in  the  vicinity,  the  attraction  of  the  wire 
might  be  sufficient  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
descending  bolt,  and  draw  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  itself.  By  reason  of  the  perfect  conduction  of 
the  wire,  a  discharge  on  any  one  point  of  it  must 
affect  every  other  part  of  the  connected  line,  al- 
though the  whole  may  be  several  hundred  miles 
in  length.  That  the  wire  should  throw  off  a  dis- 
charge at  a  number  of  poles  in  succession,  is  a 
fact  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  since  the 
electricity  would,  by  its  self-repulsion,  tend  to  send 
a  portion  of  itself  down  the  partial  conducting 
pole,  while  the  remaining  part,  attracted  by  the 


wire  in  advance  of  itself,  rendered  negative  by 
induction,  would  continue  its  passage  along  the 
metal  until  it  met  another  pole,  when  a  new 
diversion  of  the  charge  would  take  place,  and  so 
on.  The  several  explosions  in  succession,  heard 
at  the  same  pole,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  discharge  from  the  cloud  does  not  generally 
consist  of  a  single  wave  of  electricity,  but  of  a 
number  of  discharges  in  the  same  path  in  rapid 
succession,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  continuous  discharge  of  a  very 
appreciable  duration;  and  hence  a  telegraphic 
wire  is  capable  of  transmitting  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  fluid  thus  distributed  in  time 
over  a  great  length  of  the  conductor. 

Thus,  as  to  the  direct  discharge,  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  electricity  leaving 
the  wire  and  striking  a  person  on  the  road  is 
small.  Electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  strike 
a  person  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  a 
perfectly  insulated  wire,  would  find  a  preferable 
conductor  in  the  nearest  pole.  But  in  all  cases 
it  will  be  most  prudent  to  keep  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  wire  during  the  existence  of  a 
thunder  storm,  or  even  at  any  time  when  the 
sound  of  thunder  is  heard  in  the  distance.  All 
wires  passing  through  cities  and  attached  to 
houses,  should  be  provided  at  numerous  points 
with  electrical  conductors  to  carry  off  the  dis- 
charge to  the  earth.  These  should  consist  of 
copper  wires  intimately  connected  with  the  earth 
by  means  of  a  metal  plate  at  the  lower  end,  ex- 
tending up  the  pole  or  side  of  the  house,  and 
terminating  in  a  flat  plate  above,  parallel  to  an- 
other plate  of  metal  depending  from  a  telegraphic 
wire.  The  two  plates  are  thus  separated  by  a 
thin  stratum  of  air,  or  some  other  non  conduct- 
ing material,  through  which  the  intense  discharge 
from  the  clouds  will  readily  pass  and  be  con- 
ducted to  the  earth,  while  the  insulation  of  the 
wire  for  telegraphic  purposes  is  unimpaired. 
Operators  in  telegraph-offices  experience  both 
annoyance  and  danger  during  thunder-storms, 
the  action  of  the  wires  being  suspended,  the 
instruments  sometimes  destroyed,  and  the  wires 
melted  by  an  explosion,  while  the  operators  have 
been  knocked  senseless  by  the  shock. 

Accounts  are  often  published  of  the  telegraph 
being  interrupted  by  a  storm.  Most  of  these 
proceed  from  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  elec- 
tricity of  the  wire.  If  a  thunder-cloud  be  driven 
by  the  wind  so  as  to  cross  at  right  angles  the 
middle  of  a  long  line  of  telegraph  during  the 
whole  time  the  cloud  is  approaching  the  point 
of  its  path  directly  above  the  wire,  the  repulsion 
of  the  redundant  electricity  of  the  former  will 
constantly  drive  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
latter  further  and  further  along  the  line,  so 
that,  during  the  approach  of  the  cloud,  a  con- 
tinuous current  will  exist  in  each  half  of  the 
line.  When  the  center  of  action  of  the  cloud 
arrives  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  wire,  the  cur- 
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rent  will  cease  for  a  moment,  and  as  the  repulsion 
gradually  diminishes  by  the  receding  of  the 
cloud,  the  natural  electricity  of  the  wire  will  re- 
turn to  its  normal  condition  by  a  current  opposite 
to  that  which  was  first  manifested.  As  thunder- 
clouds over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Union 
move  from  west  to  east,  those  lines  running  north 
and  south  are  more  liable  to  currents  of  this  class. 
Another  class  of  currents,  though  continuing 
but  an  instant,  are  more  intense  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  give  rise  to  vivid  sparks.  These 
are  due  to  the  dynamic  induction  at  a  distance 
of  a  discharge  from  cloud  to  cloud,  or  from  a 
cloud  obliquely  to  the  earth.  The  greatest  in- 
tensity is  when  the  path  of  the  lightning  is 
parallel  to  the  line  of  wire,  and  in  this  case, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  sparks  and  shocks 
may  result  from  a  discharge  between  two  clouds 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  A  similar 
result  is  produced  on  long  lines  of  railway,  and 
sparks  have  been  observed  at  the  joints  of  those 
rails  not  in  perfect  metallic  connection,  particu- 
larly at  the  turn-tables. 

Telegraphs  are  sometimes  disturbed  by  other 
influences.  If  a  line  of  wire  extends  over  a  high 
hill,  the  intensity  of  electricity  will  be  greater 
at  the  high  points  than  below,  particularly 
during  the  occurrence  of  fogs;  the  wire  will 
tend  to  absorb  the  electricity  of  the  air,  and 
transmit  it  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  por- 
tions;  also,  during  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  on 
one  portion  of  a  long  wire,  while  clear  weather 
exists  at  another,  there  would  be  a  current  of 
electricity  observed  in  the  intermediate  portion. 
During  very  warm  weather  a  feeble  current  is 
observed  at  different  portions  of  the  day,  which 
may  be  referred  to  thermo-electricity.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  one  end  of  a  long  con- 
ductor is  heated  and  the  other  cooled,  an  electri- 
cal current  will  pass  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder 
extremity,  and  this  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  difference  of  temperature  exists.  Currents 
of  electricity  have  also  been  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  set  fire  to  pieces  of  paper. 
Professor  Henry's  elucidation  of  this  interesting 
question  is  very  full  and  clear,  and  should  be 
consulted  by  all  curious  students  of  these  great 
natural  mysteries. 

He  has  also  given  much  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  gas-pipe,  water-pipe,  and 
lightning.  These  pipes,  those  for  gas  especially, 
are  now  introduced  so  extensively  into  so  many 
cities  and  towns,  as  to  invest  the  subject  with  pe- 
culiar interest.  He  says  distinctly  that  with  gas- 
pipes  a  new  source  of  danger  was  introduced. 
Persons  who  repudiate  the  use  of  lightning-rods 
because  they  attract  electricity  from  the  clouds, 
should  reject  the  introduction  of  gas,  particularly 
into  the  upper  stories  of  their  dwellings,  since 
the  perpendicular  pipes  must  act  as  the  most 
efficient  conductors  between  the  cloud  and  the 


earth.  This  is  because  they  are  connected  below 
the  ground  with  a  plexu.*  of  pipes,  in  many  cases 
of  miles  in  extent,  the  whole  of  which,  by  the 
induction  of  a  large  cloud,  is  rendered  highly 
negative  ;  and  as  this  action  takes  place  with  as 
much  efficiency  through  the  roof  of  a  house  and 
the  chamber  floors,  as  it  does  through  the  open 
air,  a  gas-pipe,  therefore,  within  a  house,  in 
proportion  to  its  height,  would  powerfully  attract 
any  discharge  from  a  cloud  in  its  vicinity.  In 
July  of  this  year,  a  house  in  Philadelphia  having 
no  conductor,  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  bolt 
falling  on  the  front  eaves,  greatly  damaging  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  from  front  to  rear, 
and  wholly  demolishing  a  back  building.  The 
bell  wires  and  part  of  the  gas-pipe  were  melted, 
and  in  one  pipe  the  gas  was  ignited.  All  the 
other  pipes  were  violently  twisted  out  of  place, 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  shattered  around  them, 
showing  that  the  flash  had  traversed  the  whole 
net-work  of  tubing.  Two  houses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  both  being  armed  with  conductors, 
were  carefully  examined  by  Professor  Henry  after 
the  conductors  had  been  struck.  In  each  case 
the  bolt  had  fallen  on  the  point  of  the  rod,  de- 
scended it  for  some  distance,  then  passed  by 
eccentric  courses  down  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, to  a  point  opposite  to  a  gas-pipe  on  the  in- 
side, where  in  one  case  it  pierced  a  brick  wall, 
nine  inches  thick,  to  reach  the  pipe, and  severely 
shocked  a  lady  who  was  sitting  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  latter.  In  the  other  case  it  also 
left  the  conductor  for  the  gas-pipe,  piercing  a 
wall  to  reach  it.  In  New  Haven,  also,  the 
lightning-rod  of  a  church,  was  struck  twice,  in 
different  years,  when  on  both  occasions  the 
charge  left  the  rod  and  precipitated  itself  on  the 
gas-pipes  within,  following  them  to  the  street 
mains,  which  were  so  much  loosened  by  the 
violence  of  one  of  the  explosions  as  to  require 
them  to  be  readjusted  to  stop  the  leakage  of 
gas. 

Here  is  evidently  a  new  danger  to  which 
public  attention  has  never  been  directed,  and 
of  which,  in  consequence,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware.  To  effectually  disarm  it,  the  outside 
conductor  on  a  house  should  be  composed  of  a 
greater  net  work  of  iron  than  that  placed  by  the 
gas  fitter  on  the  inside.  Wherever  the  greatest 
mass  of  metal  may  be  located,  there  will  be  the 
chosen  track  of  the  destructive  flash.  Nothing 
short  of  this  excess  outside  will  prove  an  unfail- 
ing preventive  to  the  lightning  coming  inside, 
unless  it  be  connecting  the  lower  end  of  the  rod 
which  rises  above  the  top  of  the  building  with 
the  plexus  of  gas-pipe  outside  the  house.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  better  and  more  reliable 
expedient.  If,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
the  rod  is  made  to  terminate  by  simple  insertion 
of  only  a  few  feet  in  the  dry  earth,  while  the 
gas-pipe  is  connected  with  miles  of  metallic 
masses,  rendered  highly  negative  by  induction, 
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the  path  of  least  resistance,  or  of  most  intense 
induction  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  will  be 
down  the  rod  to  some  point  opposite  the  gas- 
pipe,  then  through  the  house  and  down  the 
pipe  to  the  great  reservoir  below.  Both  fact 
and  observation  sustain  this  theory.  Hence,  in 
preference  to  leading  the  thunder  bolt  into  our 
chambers  and  parlors  through  the  medium  of 
our  gas-pipes,  uncertain  of  its  passing  harmlessly 
off  into  the  earth,  let  us  at  once  bring  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  in  direct  metallic  contact  with  the 
great  under  ground  conduit,  by  an  outside  chan- 
nel. 

In  cities  supplied  with  water  by  an  acqueduct, 
there  is  another  source  of  danger.    The  pipes 
in  different  stories  of  the  building,  connected 
with  the  water-mains  which  underlie  the  city, 
are  in  most  intimate  connection  with  the  earth, 
subject  to  a  powerful  induction  from  the  cloud 
above,  and  will  therefore  attract  any  discharge 
which  may  be  passing  in  their  vicinity,  or  even 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  rupture  of  the 
stratum  of  air  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth 
shall  take  place.    In  this  case,  also,  the  light- 
ning-rod should  be  connected,  on  the  outside  of 
the  building,  with  tlie  pipes  under  ground,  in 
order  that  the  induction  through  the  rod  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  the  consequent 
attraction  may  confine  the  charge,  and  transmit 
it  entirely  to  the  large  mains,  and  from  them  to 
the  earth.    Houses  are  sometimes  supplied  with 
water  from  the  roof,  collected  in  tanks  in  the  loft, 
whence  it  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  different 
parts  of  the  house.    This  arrangement  is  only  a 
new  form  given  to  a  complete  system  of  conduc- 
tors.   It  invites  the  lightning  iu  proportion  to 
the  perpendicular  elevation  of  the  system.  The 
lower  ends  of  these  conductors  are  not  usu- 
ally in  very  intimate  connection  with  the  earth, 
and  therefore  a  less  powerful  induction  takes 
place  than  in  the  other  instances  mentioned. 
They  should  be  placed,  however,  in  close  me- 
tallic connection,  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  with 
the  lightning-rod.    The  same  caution  applies  to 
steam  and  hot-water  pipes  used  for  heating  large 
-buildings.    Thus  the  residents  of  a  city  would 
seem  to  be  surrounded  with  greater  dangers 
from  lightning  than  those  in  the  open  country. 
But,  if  those  great  appliances  of  civilization — 
water  and  gas — serve  to  multiply  the  hazards  of 
city  life,  science  is  at  hand  to  render  them  harm- 
less ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  human  life  is 
oftener  destroyed  from  this  cause,  population 
considered,  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country. — 
AT.  Y.  Tribune. 


As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  very  small 
holes,  so  little  things  will  illustrate  a  person's 
character.  Indeed,  character  consists  in  little 
acts,  honorably  performed ;  daily  life  being 
the  quarry  from  which  we  build  it  up,  and  rough- 
hewn  the  habits  that  form  it. 


MOSS  ON  ROOFS. 

There  is  one  thing,  says  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, that  nearly  all  people  know  if  they 
would  only  attend  to  it;  that  is,  to  sprinkle  slack- 
ed lime  on  the  roofs  of  their  buildings,  in  rainy 
days.  Put  it  on  considerably  thick,  so  as  to 
make  the  roof  look  white,  aud  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  moss,  and  if  the  shingles  are  cover- 
ed ever  so  thick  with  mosA,  by  putting  the  lime 
on  twice,  it  will  take  all  the  moss  off,  and  leave 
the  roof  white  and  clean,  and  will  look  almost  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  painted.  It  ought  to  be 
done  once  a  year,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  shingles 
will  last  almost  twice  as  long  as  they  will  to  let 
the  roof  all  grow  over  to  moss.  I  tried  it  on  the 
back  side  of  my  house,  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
shingles  were  all  covered  with  moss,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  nearly  rotten.  I  gave  the  roof  a 
heavy  coating  of  lime,  and  have  followed  it  every 
year  since,  and  the  roof  is  better  now  than  it  was 
then  ;  and  to  all  appearance,  if  I  continue, 
it  willlastten  or  fifteen  yearslonger.  The  shingles 
have  been  on  the  roof  thirty  years.  There  is  no 
more  risk  about  sparks  catching  on  the  roof  than 
on  a  newly  shingled  roof.  Those  that  do  not 
have  lime  near  by,  can  use  good  strong  wood 
ashes,  and  these  will  answer  a  very  good  pur- 
pose to  the  same  end. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  PEACH  TREES. 

In  the  Fanner  and  Gardener  William  Elder 
says  he  applies  charcoal  from  the  liquor  refiners 
to  peach  trees,  as  a  protection  against  the  worm, 
with  success :  to  a  small  tree  a  peck,  and  to 
large  ones  half  a  bushel.  He  does  not  mention 
when  it  is  done,  but  says  he  removes  it  in  May 
and  applies  a  fresh  dose.  He  thinks  it  also  adds 
thrift  to  the  trees. 


SOAP-SUDS  FOR  CURRANT  BUSHES. 

A  writer  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  says  :  "  I 
have  found  the  cultivation  of  currants  to  be 
very  profitable.  By  care  and  attention  I  great- 
ly increased  the  size  of  the  bushes  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  My  bushes  are  now  about 
six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  are  remarkably 
thrifty.  The  cause  of  this  large  growth,  I  at- 
tribute in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  pouring  soap-suds  and 
chamber  lye  around  their  roots  during  the  sum- 
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mer  season.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  that  of  some  of  my  neighbors,  that 
this  treatment  will  produce  a  most  astonishing 
effect  upon  the  growth  and  product  of  the  bushes, 
and  would  advise  others  to  give  it  a  trial/' 

[The  writer  might  have  added  that  soap-suds 
is  equally  valuable  for  grape  vines,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  rose-bushes,  &c.  Indeed  it  in- 
vigorates almost  every  plant  and  vine,  and  should 
never  be  wasted. — Ed.] 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  OF  STRAWBERRY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Grower's  Associ- 
ation of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a  vote  has  been 
taken  on  the  best  varieties  for  general  (market) 
culture  and  for  amateur  culture,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  :— - 

GENERAL  CULTURE. 


Votes. 

Albany  25 

Hovey  8 

Triomphe  de  Gand. .......  1 

Iowa  6 

McAvoy's  Superior  7 

Gushing  6 

Boyden's  Mammoth  6 

Boston  Pine  5 


Votes. 

Vicomptesse  Hericart.  ,...5 

Longworth's  Prolific  5 

Large  Early  Scarlet  4 

Globose  Scarlet  4 

Trollope's  Victoria  3 

Walker,  Willey  and  Mc- 
Avoy's Extra  Red  (each)  1 


AMATEUR  CULTURE 

Votes 


Triomphe  de  Gand  11 

Vicomptesse  Hericart...  10 

McAvoy's  Superior  7 

Hovey  -  7 

Hooker  6 

Jenny  Lind  6 


Votes. 

Peabody  5 

Walker  4 

Trollope's  Victoria  4 

Boston  Pine  4 

Burr's  New  Pine  4 

Iowa  1 


The  strawberry  can  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  of  the  year  when  the  ground  is  not 
frozen.  It  is  the  most  easily  raised  of  any  fruit, 
and  comes  most  quickly  into  bearing.  If  any 
one  of  our  readers  who  has  a  square  rod  of  arable 
land  has  not  some  of  this  delicious  fruit  grow- 
ing, we  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  the  cultivation 
satisfactory.  For  field  culture,  plant  in  rows 
five  feet  apart,  and  let  the  vines  cover  half  the 
ground.  For  garden  culture  in  small  beds,  plant 
in  single  hills  2^  feet  apart.  Have  the  ground 
rich,  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds. — Scientific 
American. 


OZONE. 


Schonbein  has  been  industriously  following 
up  his  researches  respecting  the  presence  of 
this  peculiar  and  most  important  agency  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  has  just  found  that  when  a 
strip  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  py- 
rogallic  acid,  is  introduced  into  an  atmosphere 
containing  ozone,  it  is  rapidly  darkened  ;  while, 
if  no  ozone  be  present,  the  paper  retains  its 
original  whiteness.  A  test  of  this  body  ought 
to  be  as  common  in  a  house  as  a  barometer. 
The  test  recommended  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  others,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  the  alkaline   permanganates,  or 


Condy's  fluid,  which,  besides,  is  itself  a  vehicle 
of  ozone,  and,  as  a  free  contributor  of  it,  is  in 
extensive  use  as  a  sanitary  agency  identical  in 
its  nature  with  the  ozone  of  the  atmosphere  it- 
self— the  great  scavenger  and  cleanser  of  nature. 
Ozone  is  almost  equivalent  to  health.  In  crowd- 
ed cities  or  unhealthy  neighborhoods  it  is  scarcely 
ever  to  be  detected  ;  while,  on  the  ocean,  the 
sea  shore,  or  elevated  open  tracts  of  country,  it 
is  almost  invariably  present  in  quantity.  The 
first  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  such  as  cholera,  is 
always  heralded  by  a  rapid  decrease  of  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  while  its  reappearance  is  almost 
as  certain  a  sign  of  the  cessation  of  the  sickness. 
Ozone  appears  to  be  essentially  electrified  oxygen; 
and  that,  in  truth,  is  the  vital  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  which  sustains  life  and  health. 
Were  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entirely  neutral,  or 
unelectrified,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  sus- 
tain life  or  constitute  vital  air  at  all. — London 
paper. 

HYMN  OF  THE  CITY. 

Not  in  the  solitude 
Alone  may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or  see 

Only,  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale,  the  present  Deity, 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoice. 

!  Even  here  do  I  behold 

I  Thy  steps,  Almighty !  here  amid  the  crowd 

Through  the  great  city  rolled 
[  With  everlasting  murmur,  deep  and  loud, 

Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
'Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  humankind. 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwellings  lies, 

And  lights  their  inner  homes  : 
For  them  thou  fill'st  with  air  the  unbounded  skies, 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  spirit  is  around, 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along  : 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng, 

Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  Thee. 

'  And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine, 

Flushing  its  billowy  breast — 
The  quiet  of  that  moment,  too,  is  Thine  : 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 


GIVE. 

BY  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTOR. 

See  the  rivers  flowing 

Downward  to  the  sea, 
Pouring  all  their  treasures 

Bountiful  and  free  : — 
Yet  to  help  their  giving 

Hidden  springs  arise  ; 
Or,  if  need  be,  showers 

Feed  them  from  the  skies  ! 
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Watch  the  princely  flowers 

Their  rich  fragrance  spread, 
Load  the  air  with  perfumes 

From  their  beauty  shed  ; — 
Yet  their  lavish  spending 

Leaves  them  not  in  dearth, 
With  fresh  life  replenished 

By  their  mother  earth  ! 

Give  thy  heart's  best  treasures — 

From  fair  nature  learn  ; 
Give  thy  love, — and  ask  not, 

Wait  not  a  return  ! 
And  the  more  thou  spendest 

From  thy  little  store, 
With  a  double  bounty, 

God  will  give  thee  more  ! 


THE  WICKET  GATE. 

Mid  the  fast-falling  shadows, 

Weary,  and  worn,  and  late, 
A  timid,  doubting  pilgrim, 

I  reach  the  wicket  gate. 
Where  crowds  have  stood  before  me, 

I  stand  alone  to-night, 
And,  in  the  deepening  darkness, 

Pray  for  one  gleam  of  light. 

From  the  foul  sloughs  and  marshes 

I've  gathered  many  a  stain  ; 
I've  heard  old  voices  calling 

From  far  across  the  plain. 
Now  in  my  wretched  weakness, 

Fearful  and  sad  I  wait ; 
And  every  refuge  fails  me, 

Here  at  the  wicket  gate. 

And  will  the  portals  open 

To  me,  who  roamed  so  long, 
Filthy,  and  vile,  and  burdened 

With  this  great  weight  of  wrong  ? 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  of  welcome 

Bids  my  wild  fears  abate — 
Look,  for  a  hand  of  mercy 

Opens  the  wicket  gate. 

On  to  the  palace  Beautiful, 

And  the  bright  room  called  Peace  ; 
Down  to  the  silent  river, 

Where  thou  shalt  find  release  ; 
Up  to  the  radiant  city, 

Where  shining  ones  await — 
On,  for  the  way  of  glory 

Lies  through  the  wicket  gate. 



From  the  Scientific  American. 

WE  SLEEP  TOO  LITTLE. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  celebrated 
as  a  water  cure  practitioner  in  Western  New 
York,  says : — 

As  a  habit  and  fashion  with  our  people,  we 
sleep  too  little.  It  is  admitted  by  all  those  who 
are  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  from  day  to  day, 
not  only  do  not  get  sufficient  sleep,  but  they  do 
not  get  sufficient  rest.  By  the  preponderance 
of  the  nervous  over  the  vital  temperament,  they 
need  all  the  recuperating  benefits  which  sleep 
can  offer  during  each  night  as  it  passes.  A  far 
better  rule  would  be  to  get  at  least  eight  hours' 
sleep,  and,  including  sleep,  ten  hours'  of  incum- 


bent rest.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  that  some  make, 
who  suppose  themselves  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  in  affirming  that  persons  of  a  highly- 
wrought,  nervous  temperament,  need — as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  more  lymphatic  or  stolid 
organization — less  sleep.  The  truth  is,  that 
where  power  is  expended  with  great  rapidity,  by 
a  constitutional  law,  it  is  regathered  slowly;  the 
reaction,  after  a  while,  demanding  much  more 
time  for  the  gathering  up  of  new  force,  than  the 
direct  effort  demands  in  expending  that  force. 
Thus,  a  man  of  the  nervous  temperament,  after 
he  has  established  a  habit  of  overdoing,  recovers 
from  the  effect  of  such  overaction  much  more 
slowly  than  a  man  of  different  temperament 
would  if  the  balance  between  his  power  to  do  and 
his  power  to  rest  is  destroyed.  As  between  the 
nervous  and  lymphatic  temperaments,  therefore, 
where  excess  of  work  is  demanded,  it  will  always 
be  seen  that,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  labor, 
whether  it  has  been  of  muscle  or  thought,  the  man 
of  nervous. temperament,  who  is  tired,  finds  it 
difficult  to  fall  asleep,  sleeps  perturbedly,  wakes 
up  excitedly,  and  is  more  apt  than  otherwise  to 
resort  to  stimulants  to  place  himself  in  conditions 
of  pleasurable  activity.  While  the  man  of  lym- 
phatic temperament,  when  tired,  falls  asleep, 
sleeps  soundly  and  uninterruptedly,  and  wakes 
up  in  the  morning  a  new  man.  The  facts  are 
against  the  theory  that  nervous  temperaments 
recuperate  quickly  from  the  fatigues  to  which 
their  possessors  are  subjected.  Three-fourths  of 
our  drunkards  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  of 
nervous  temperaments.  Almost  all  opium-eaters 
in  our  country — and  their  name  is  legion — are 
persons  of  the  nervous  or  nervous-sanguine  tem- 
peraments. Almost  all  the  men  in  the  country 
who  become  the  victims  of  narcotic  drug-medica- 
tion, are  of  the  nervous  or  nervous-sanguine  tem- 
peraments. 

Dr.  Cornell  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Educator, 
gives  the  following  opinion  corroborative  of  the 
above  as  an  explanation  of  the  frequency  of  in- 
sanity.   He  says: — 

"  The  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of  in- 
sanity, and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard 
against,  is  the  want  of  sleep.  Indeed,  so  rarely 
do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  want  of  sleep  that  it  is  regarded  as  almost 
a  sure  precursor  of  mental  derangement.  Not- 
withstanding strong  hereditary  predisposition,  if 
people  sleep  well,  they  will  not  become  insane. 
No  advice  is  so  good,  therefore,  to  those  who 
have  recovered  from  an  attack,  or  to  those  who 
are  in  delicate  health,  as  that  of  securing,  by  all 
means,  sound,  regular  and  refreshing  sleep." 

"  And,"  says  Dr.  Spicer,  "  there  is  no  fact 
more  clearly  established  in  the  physiology  of  man 
than  this  :  that  the  brain  expends  its  energies 
and  itself  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness,  and 
these  are  recuperated  during  sleep;  if  the  recup- 
eration does  not  equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain 
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withers — this  is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
early  English  history,  persons  who  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  being  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing, always  died  raving  maniacs ;  thus  it  is  also, 
that  those  who  starve  to  death  become  insane  ; 
the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  ,  cannot 
sleep." 

SCOTLAND  IN  1660. 

Bare  legs  were  then  the  prevalent  fashion 
among  the  poorer  female  classes;  and  even  the 
maid-servants  in  gentlemen's  houses  displayed  a 
similar  morning  toilet.  The  undress  of  both 
sexes  was  often  coarse  and  slovenly  beyond  any 
example  even  among  the  poorer  orders  in  modern 
days.  Gentlemen  used  to  walk  about  all  the 
morning  in  greasy  night-caps  and  dirty  dressing- 
gowns,  or  threadbare  coats.  The  elder  ladies 
wore  large  linen  caps  called  toys,  encroaching  on 
the  face,  and  tied  under  the  chin,  and  worsted 
short  gowns  and  aprons.  The  clergy  were  not 
less  slovenly  than  their  neighbors.  Many  of 
them  wore  colored  clothes  of  very  coarse  materi- 
als. Blue  was  the  common  color  for  full  dress 
among  that  profession.  Butcher's  meat  was 
rarely  eaten  by  laborers  and  servants,  except  in 
the  houses  of  stock  farmers,  who  found  their 
account  in  consuming  at  home  that  part  of  their 
stock  which  was  unfit  for  sale.  There  was  no 
regular  butcher  market  except  in  towns  and  the 
larger  villages,  and  the  articles  brought  to 
market  consisted  chiefly  of  mutton,  lamb,  and 
veal.  Even  in  principal  towns  beef  was  seldom 
to  be  had  in  the  market.  Yet  beef  was  only  2d. 
or  2£d.  a  pound  of  17J  ounces,  and  never  ex- 
ceeded 4d.  3  lamb,  l^d- ;  veal,  4d.  and  5d. ;  and 
mutton  in  like  proportion.  The  carcass  of  a 
whole  lamb  might  be  got  for  Is.  or  Is.  6d. )  and 
butter  and  cheese,  24  ounces  to  the  pound,  cost 
3d.  or  4d.  Many  conveniences  were  wanting ; 
in  the  kitchen,  the  utensils  were  few  and  clumsy  ; 
jacks  had  not  been  invented.  Household  fur- 
niture was  simple  enough ;  wooden  platters  suf- 
ficed for  farmers  and  many  of  the  clergy;  in 
some  higher  families,  pewter  vessels  were  seen. 
In  many  gentlemen's  houses  there  were  no  grates 
in  the  bed  rooms — the  fire,  when  a  fire  there  was, 
being  kindled  on  the  hearth  ;  and  at  bed-time 
visitors  were  paired  off  to  sleep  together,  (two 
gentlemen  or  two  ladies),  though  of  different 
age  or  rank,  and  strangers  to  each  other. 

ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

Lord  John  Russell. — In  his  farewell  speech  to  his 
London  constituency,  recapitulating  the  victories  of 
his  party  during  his  Parliamentary  career,  speaks  of 
their  "  serious  struggle"  through  many  years,  in  the 
work  of  religious  liberty,  which  was  completed  when 
Jews  "  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  consti- 
tution which  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  differences 
ofreligious  belief." 

The  Earth's  Internal  Structure. — Prof.Heenessy 
has  read  to  the  British  Association  a  paper  on  the 


possibility  of  studying  the  earth's  internal  structure 
from  phenomena  observed  at  its  surface.  This,  it  is 
shown,  results  from  the  comparison  of  the  level  sur- 
face, usually  called  the  earth's  surface  by  astrono- 
mers and  mathematicians,  with  the  geological  sur- 
face which  would  be  presented  if  the  earth  were 
stripped  of  its  fluid  coating.  At  present,  says  Prof. 
H.,  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  in  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  earth's  internal  structure  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  conditions  ;  but  by  knowing  the  true 
surface,  and  adopting  the  results  of  established  phy- 
sical and  hydrostatical  laws  relative  to  the  supposed 
internal  fluid  mass,  as  many  equations  may  be  estab- 
lished as  there  are  unknown  quantities,  and  thus  a 
solution  be  obtained. 

A  Working  Class  Newspaper. — During  the  last 
year  a  number  of  trades  in  London  have  been  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  commencing  a  newspaper, 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  workmen  and 
masters,  and  for  this  purpose  a  company  has  been 
formed  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  to  be  enti- 
tled, "  The  Weekly  Wages  and  Labor  Journal  Com- 
pany (Limited)."  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders, appointments  were  made  of  editor,  printer, 
and  publisher.  Congratulatory  letters  have  been 
received  from  trades  in  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  other 
towns,  expressing  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  move- 
ment, and  asking  for  an  allotment  of  shares  to  heads 
of  societies. 

Ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. — The  French  Con- 
sul at  Monsul  recently  sent  home  an  account  of  a 
discovery  so  astounding  as  to  render  the  photographic 
views  and  vouchers  that  accompanied  it  necessary 
as  confirmations  of  its  truth.  The  discovery  was 
that  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  photo- 
graphs exhibited  the  remaining  two  stories  of  this 
once  marvellous  structure  ;  the  bricks  cemented  with 
bitumen  and  bearing  inscriptions  upon  them,  which, 
when  deciphered,  are  expected  to  confirm  the  ac- 
counts of  Scripture. 

Another  Literary  Controversy. — We  find  this 
paragraph  in  the  last  number  of  the  London  Literary 
Gazette : — 

"We  understand  that  in  literary  circles  a  rumor  pre- 
vails that  the  manuscript  now  publishing  by  the  Rus- 
sian government,  under  the  direction  of  M.'  Tischen- 
dorf,  purporting  to  be  a  manuscript  Bible  of  the 
fourth  centnry,  is  not  an  ancient  manuscript,  but  is 
an  entirely  modern  production,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man now  alive  who  will  shortly  take  measures  to  es- 
tablish his  claim  to  its  authorship.  The  manuscript 
is  known  as  the.  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  has  attracted 
a  large  amount  of  attention  throughout  Europe. 
Should  the  rumor  prove  correct,  as  we  believe  it  will, 
the  disclosures  that  will  follow  must  be  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  archaeology." 

A  New  Telegraph. — M.  Bonelii,  of  Milan,  has  in- 
vented and  patented  a  new  mode  of  transmitting  tele- 
graphic messages,  which  is  stated  to  be  far  superior 
to  any  at  present  in  use,  and  which  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  being  so  inexpensive  that  mes- 
sages can  be  sent  and  printed  for  sixpence.  A  com- 
pany are  laying  down  wires  on  M.  Bonelli's  system 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

We  learn  from  the  Marseilles  papers  that  eleven 
young  ostriches,  hatched  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Pastre, 
at  Mouredon,  have  just  been  placed  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  the  former  city.  The  incubation  lasted 
nearly  forty  days,  and  out  of  thirteen  eggs  produced 
eleven  young.  This  result  is  hailed  with  all  the  more 
delight  by  French  naturalists,  because,  hitherto, 
through  the  ill-advised  selection  by  the  maternal 
bird  of  situations  for  her  nest,  all  previous  attempts 
to  mature  ostrich  eggs  in  France  have  failed. 
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DOMESTIC. 

The  White  Mountains  — A  letter  to  the  Boston 
Journal  from  Sherburne,  New  Hampshire,  gives  this 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Mount  Washington 
carriage-road  : 

u  A  party  of  thirty-nine  left  this  beautiful  village 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  to  attend 
the  celebration  opening  the  Mount  Washington  road 
to  the  Tip-Top  House,  eighty  rods  of  which  has  been 
completed  since  the  31st  day  of  July  last.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  Alpine  stables  at  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  thence  proceeded  up  the  mountain  on  horseback 
and  in  carriages.  The  distance  is  usually  accomplish- 
ed in  three  hours  ;  but  the  occasion  being  one  of  un- 
common interest,  each  was  anxious  to  be  among  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  summit.  Four  of  one  party 
made  the  ascension  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
leaving  at  8  J  and  arriving  at  10.40. 

An  Illinois  Farm. — The  largest  farm  in  Illinois  is 
that  of  Isaac  Funk,  who  resides  near  Bloomington, 
McLean  county.  The  total  number  of  acres  occupied 
and  owned  by  him  is  39,900  acres — one  farm  27,000 
acres,  said  to  be  worth  $30  per  acre,  and  three  pas- 
ture fields  containing  respectively  8,000,  3,900  and 
1,900  acres.  His  great  crop  is  corn,  all  of  which  he 
consumes  at  home,  and  is  thus  able  to  market 
about  $70,000  worth  of  cattle  per  year  in  New  York. 
His  stock  on  hand  of  horses,  mules,  hogs  and  fat  cat- 
tle, is  said  to  to  be  worth  $1,000,000. 

California  Wool  Lambs. — American  woolen  man- 
ufactures have  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  native  supply  of  wool  seems  to  be 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  it.  California  has 
now  become  a  great  sheep-raising  State,  and  the 
wool  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  stock  of  sheep, 
as  stated  in  the  California  Farmer,  was  doubled  last 
year,  and  the  Mission  San  Jose,  a  merry  sheep-shear- 
ing festival  was  held  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  on 
which  occasion  a  flock  of  700  full-blooded  merinos, 
belonging  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Field,  were  shorn  of  their 
fleeces,  which  averaged  six  lbs.  each.  Sheep  are  ex- 
ceedingly prolific  in  the  Golden  State,  and  they  early 
come  to  maturity.  As  the  supply  of  cotton  may  be 
much  diminished  this  year,  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  woolen  fabrics  in  the  form  of  flannels, 
next  year;  hence  it  will  be  the  policy  and  duty  of 
farmers  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  sheep  raising,  to 
preserve  their  lambs  this  season  for  the  sake  of  their 
fleeces. 


PHILADELAPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  Flour  com- 
ing forward,  and  the  stock,  particularly  of  the  lower 
grades,  is  very  much  reduced.  There  is  little  or  no 
shipping  demand,  and  the  sales  are  only  in  a  small 
way  for  home  use,  ranging  from  $4  25  to  $4  75  per 
barrel  for  old  stock,  spring  and  recently  ground 
winter  ;  $4  75  a  $5  37  for  extras  ;  $5  25  a  $5  75  for 
extra  family,  and  $6  a  $6  25  for  fancy.  Rye  flour  is 
dull,  with  sales  at  $2  75  a  $2  87.  Corn  Meal  is  scarce, 
and  Penna.  is  wanted  at  $2  62 J  per  barrel. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and  the 
prices  are  lower.  Sales  3500  bus,  at  $1  18  a  1  24 
for  prime  Penna.,  and  Delaware  red  ;  white  ranges  at 
about  $1  30.  Rye  is  steady.  Sales  of  old  Penna.,  at 
58  a  59,  and  new  at  50  a  52c.  Corn — There  is  very 
little  offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  limited  at  54  a 
55c  for  prime  Southern  and  Penna.,  yellow.  Mixed 
Western  is  selling  at  53^c  and  White  at  57.  Oats 
are  very  abundant  at  25  a  28  cts.  for  new  Delaware. 
Old  Southern  and  Penna.,  are  ottered  at  30  a  31c. 
No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64 
lbs.    Some  lots  of  new  Timothy  are  coming  forward 


and  selling  at  $2  00  a  2  25  per  bushel.  Flaxseed  is 
worth  $1  35  a  1  40. 

jHRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS.— The  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  Schools,  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Meeting  House  lot, 
Race  Street,  west  of  Fifteenth.  It  is  commodious, 
well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated. 

Lectures  upon  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  Physiology,  will  be  delivered,  and 
illustrated  by  suitable  apparatus,  models,  and  charts. 

These  Schools  are  under  the  care  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
and  although  designed  principally  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Friends,  yet  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  pupils  will  attend  the  meetings  for  worship, 
held  at  Race  Street,  on  Fourth-days,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected our  testimony  to  simplicity  will  be  regarded, 
and  the  established  rules  observed  by  all. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months  each,  one  commencing  on  the  first  Second- 
day  of  the  Ninth  month,  and  the  other  on  the  First- 
day  of  the  Second  month. 

There  will  be  one  session  of  five  hours,  including 
a  half-hour's  recess,  per  day,  except  on  Seventh-day, 
when  a  short  session  will  be  held. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  for  part  of  a  term,  unless 
in  special  cases. 

Price  of  Tuition  in  each  Department,  payable  in 
advance, 

Class  A,  $25  ;    Class  B,  $20  ;    Class  C,    $15  ; 

Separate  classes  are  formed  for  those  who  desire 
instruction  in  the  Languages  and  Drawing,  for  each 
of  which,  an  extra  charge  of  five  dollars  will  be 
made,  except  that  for  the  Greek  Language,  which 
will  be  ten  dollars  a  term. 

School  books,  (except  blank  books,)  pens,  ink, 
and  slate  pencils,  will  be  furnished,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  following  charges  will  be  made  : 
Class  A,  $2.00;    Class  B,  $1.75;    Class  C,  $1.50. 

Should  any  books  be  abused  or  lost,  the  Principal 
may  assess,  and  charge  the  damage  or  loss. 

There  will  be  no  School  during  the  week  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  nor  on  the  days  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  held  at  Race  Street, 
nor  on  Seventh-days  during  the  Sixth  month. 

For  further  information,  application  may  be  made 

to 

AARON  B.  IVINS, 
Principal  of  the  Department  for  Males, 

Residence — No.  1425  Vine  Street. 
LYDIA  GILLINGHAM, 
Principal  of  the  Department  for  Females, 

Residence — No.  1516  Vine  Street. 
Or  to  the  following  named  Friends  : 
Samuel  Parry,  S.  W.  cor.  Second  and  Market  Sts. 
Thomas  J.  Husband,  N.  W.  cor.  Third  and  Spruce. 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  No.  813  Spruce  Street. 
Thomas  Mather,  No.  1106  Wallace  Street. 
Hugh  Mcllvain,  West  Philadelphia. 
John  M.  Ogden,  No.  446  Marshall  Street. 
Catharine  H.  Truman,  No.  142  North  Seventh  St. 
Harriet  E.  Stokly,  No.  324  South  Fifth  Street. 
Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott,  No.  538  North  Sixth  St. 
Abigail  W.  White,  No.  526  Arch  Street. 
Helen  G.  Longstreth,  No.  23  South  Sixteenth  St. 
Harriet  Ogden,  No.  446  Marshal  Street. 


T17ANTED,  a  few  first  class  boarders  in  a  Friends' 
W      family,  at  N.  W.  corner  Tenth  and  Cherry 
streets. 

8th  mo.  31,  3t. 
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T1NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
(J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 

I^RIENDS'  SCHOOLS — Under  the  care  of  Green 
)     Street  Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the 
1st  Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting  House 
premises,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  and 
comprise  a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary 
School  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for 
children  of  both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany,  and  Draw- 
ing.   One  session  per  day. 

Prices  of  Tuition,  per  term  of  five  months, — Girls 
Grammar   School.   $10,   $12   and  $15.  Drawing 
extra.    Boys  and  girls  Secondary  School,  price  per 
term,  $7  and  $9. — Two  sessions  per  day.  Primary 
School,  price  per  term  $6.    Two  sessons  per  day. 
References. — William  Hawkins,  556  North  Fifth. 
George  E.  Lippincott,  455  Coates  street. 
Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue. 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  Fourth  street. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green. 
Hannah  M.  Levick,  33 1  N.  Sixth  street. 
8  mo.  31. 


I^AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
;  tlemen,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  de- 
lightful portions  of  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
school  purposes  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Young 
men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both  sexes  for 
teaching. 

Boarding,  Washing,  and  Tuition,  &c,  $60  per 
session  of  20  weeks,  commencing  10th  mo.,  (Oct.) 
28th,  1861.       For  Circulars  apply  to 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  "I  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,    j  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
4t.  8  mo.  31 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— SHARON  FE- 
MALE  SEMINARY.— This  institution  is  beauti- 
fully and  healthfully  located  near  the  village  of 
Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fall  term  will  commence  Tenth  month  1st, 
1861,  and  continue  in  session  for  a  period  ot  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  For  terms,  references  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  circular,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principals,  Darby  P.  O.,  Pennsylvania, 
or  from  E.  Parrish,  cor.  Arch  and  Eighth  sts.,  Phila. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
8  mo.  31 — 5t.  Principals. 

T  ARE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.— The  next 
term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8mo.  17th,  1861.— 2t, 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
ition, use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationary  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8tb  mo.  17th,  1861.— 6t. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  or 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above.  • 
6th  mo.  8. 


I^ATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
j  Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second,  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 


HIGHLAND  DELL  BOARDING  HOUSE.— This 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  overlooking  the  town  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  The  house  has  the  conveniences  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  stabl'ng,  &c.  Board  from  $5  to  $6  a 
week.  Address 

CHARLES  FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Conveyances  are  always  to  be  procured  at  Strouds- 
burg Station,  to  and  from  the  Boarding  House. 
7th  mo.  13. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  lv. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  386.) 

In  the  spring  of  1778  I  was  married  to  Doro- 
thy Smith,  a  young  woman  with  whom  I  had 
been  acquainted  before  I  entered  the  army.  We 
were  both  poor,  but  having  a  true  affection,  we 
determined  to'  assist  each  other  in  making  a 
livelihood.  We  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
began  house-keeping  in  a  small  way.  I  went  out 
to  do  days'  work,  and  many  times  have  mowed 
grass  on  the  spot  where  the  Green  Street  meet- 
inghouse now  stands.  My  wife  took  in  washing, 
and  we  made  out  to  live. 

But  it  pleased  Providence  to  permit  trials  to 
continue,  and  I  had  the  ague  for  twelve  months. 
During  this  afflictive  period,  I  endeavored  to 
support  my  family  by  working  at  my  trade  of 
shoemaking;  and  lest  through  debility  of  body 
I  should  sleep  too  long,  I  used,  instead  of  lying 
down,  to  lean  my  head  on  my  arms  against  a 
bench,  and  catch  a  little  rest  in  that  way. 

One  day  my  wife  was  sick,  and  my  little  son 
said  to  me,  "  Father  I  am  huugry,  give  me  a 
piece  of  bread."  But  alas  !  I  had  none  to  give 
him ;  and  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  in 
great  trial,  a  soldier  entered,  and  taking  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  his  knapsack,  asked  me  if  I  would 
give  him  some  potatoes  in  exchange  for  it.  As 
soon  as  my  child  saw  the  bread  he  renewed  his 
application  to  me  for  a  piece;  but  I  told  him  he 
must  wait  until  I  went  down  cellar  and  saw  whe- 
ther there  were  potatoes  enough  to  satisfy  the 


soldier.  I  was  very  glad  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  and  departed,  and  then  with  gratitude  to 
the  God  of  my  life,  I  divided  the  loaf  of  bread 
amongst  us. 

My  circumstances,  however,  began  to  mend 
when  I  recovered  my  health.*  My  wife  and  I 
continued  to  attend  the  Lutheran  church.  My 
mind  had  been  uneasy  for  some  time,  and  I  went 
to  some  of  the  heads  of  the  society,  and  queried 
with  them  about  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
and  of  the  Light  that  shined  within,  and  also 
with  regard  to  water  baptism. 

They  told  me  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
inshining  light,  and  that  I  was  under  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  ;  and  recommended  me  to  go 
into  company  and  amusements  to  dissipate  such 
thoughts.  Here  great  exercise  came  upon  me. 
I  found  I  must  either  unite  with  them  in  all  their 
creeds  and  ceremonies,  contrary  to  the  convic- 
tions of  my  conscience,  or  must  turn  my  back 
upon  them. 

At  length  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  them, 

*The  following  account  furnished  by  William 
Jeanes  as  related  to  him  by  Jacob  Ritter,  goes  to 
show  more  minutely  his  trials  and  the  state  of  his 
outward  circumstances  about  this  time  : 

11 1  had  the  fever  and  ague  nearly  a  year,  but  when 
I  recovered  my  bodily  strength,  I  went  to  a  Friend 
who  was  a  tanner,  and  making  my  case  known  to 
him,  asked  for  some  leather  on  trust,  and  told  him 
that  I  would  make  it  up  into  shoes  and  pay  him  as 
soon  as  I  could.  He  said  he  did  not  deal  in  that  way, 
he  must  have  the  money,  or  I  could  not  have  the 
leather.  I  went  away  not  knowing  what  to  do,  being 
very  much  cast  down.  As  I  was  walking  along  the 
street,  I  met  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  stopped  and  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  him  there  was  matter 
enough,  I  had  neither  money  nor  bread,  and  I  could 
not  get  any  work  :  he  told  me  to  come  with  him,  and 
he  would  let  me  have  a  side  of  sole  leather,  and  a 
side  of  upper  leather.  I  went  with  him  and  got 
the  leather  and  made  it  up  into  shoes,  and  took  them 
to  market ;  I  made  them  good  and  strong  and  had 
ready  sale  for  them.  I  paid  the  Roman  Catholic  for 
the  leather,  and  never  wanted  money  to  buy  bread 
afterwards  ;  my  business  soon  increased  so  that  I  had 
several  hands  in  my  employ.  The  Friend  met  me 
one  day,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  to  him  to 
buy  leather.  I  told  him  when  I  had  neither  money, 
bread  nor  credit,  he  would  not  trust  me,  but  now  I. 
couid  pay  for  my  leather,  and  had  paid  the  Roman 
Catholic  many  hundred  dollars  since  that  time." 
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and  remain  as  a  pilgrim  upon  the  earth,  not  join- 
ed to  any  religious  society.  I  attended  to  my 
trade  and  business  diligently;  and  many  persons 
came  to  dispute  with  me  on  points  of  doctrine, 
and  tried  to  influence  me  to  join  them.  Among 
the  rest  there  was  a  company  of  one  sect,  who 
told  me  they  were  the  only  people  that  walked 
in  the  right  way ;  but  I  told  them  I  was  not 
convinced  of  it.  They  asked  me  what  further 
evidence  I  wanted.  I  replied  that  I  had  seen 
with  an  eye  of  faith  a  people  who  worshipped  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  said  they  were  the 
very  people,  and  began  to  quote  many  texts  of 
scripture  to  prove  it.  I  told  them  all  their  talk 
would  signify  nothing  to  me,  as  I  was  determined 
not  to  join  any  society,  till  I  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind.  So  they  departed  and 
troubled  me  no  more. 

The  night  after  the  controversy  above  alluded 
to,  I  saw  in  my  sleep  a  great  multitude  of  peo- 
ple surrounding  a  steeple  which  stood  in  an  open 
plain,  and  I  wondered  no  houses  were  near  it. 
Presently,  a  man  clothed  in  shining  garments 
stepped  up  to  me  and  said  :  "  Jacob,  these  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  the  appearance  of  the  foun- 
der of  their  society,  who  will  show  himself  at 
the  belfry  of  the  steeple-house,  but  mark  !  as 
soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance,  the  steeple  will 
take  fire  at  its  foundation  and  consume  him  with 
every  thing  that  is  in  the  building,  and  it  shall 
be  utterly  destroy ed." 

When  he  left  me,  I  saw  the  multitude  earnest- 
ly gazing  up  at  the  man  whom  I  now  beheld 
standing  at  the  belfry  dressed  in  his  black  gown 
and  white  bands.  Great  fear  f  11  upon  me  when 
I  saw  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  beheld  the 
fire  kindle,  and  the  whole  building  with  the  man 
in  it  was  . totally  consumed.  I  awoke  and  behold 
it  was  a  dream  !  1  arose  and  bowed  myself  in 
supplication  under  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  heavenly  Principle  was  opened  to 
my  understanding,  and  solemn  reverent  silence 
covered  my  mind. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  I  was  again  permitted 
to  have  a  near  view  of  Paradise,  and  to  behold  a 
glorious  company  surrounding  the  throne  of  God, 
singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  saying,  "  there  is  more  joy  in 
Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repent- 
ance." This  blissful  view  confirmed  the  vision 
I  had  when  I  was  a  lad,  as  has  been  related  here- 
tofore. Oh  !  that  all  would  come  to  know  this 
pure  inward  silence  before  God.  On  opening 
the  Bible,  while  under  these  serious  considera- 
tions, it  seemed  as  if  I  had  aspiritual  understand- 
ing given  me,  such  as  I  never  had  before,  though 
I  had  read  the  Scriptures  a  great  deal. 
.  Soon  after  this,  an  impression  was  made  on 
my  mind  that  I  must  go  to  the  Bank  meeting, 
but  did  not  know  at  that  time  any  thing  of  such 
a  place,  nor  was  I  acquainted  with  any  of  the 


Society  of  Friends.  Accordingly,  I  went  out 
and  inquired  of  some  person  in  the  street  for  such 
a  place  as  the  Bank  meeting  house  ;*  it  was  on 
a  week  day.  I  at  length  arrived  at  the  place ; 
and  opening  the  door,  found  a  number  of  people 
assembled  and  sitting  in  solemn  stillness.  I 
went  in,  and  seated  myself  behind  the  door.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  found  something  working  so 
powerfully  on  my  mind,  that  it  was  comparable 
to  the  whirlwind,  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake  : 
under  this  exercise  I  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
meeting,  and  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
outside  ;  but  I  felt  condemned  in  my  heart  and 
very  sorrowful  for  disturbing  the  solemnity  of 
the  meeting  ;  for  now  my  eyes  were  opened,  and 
a  sense  was  given  me,  that  these  were  the  peo- 
ple I  had  seen  with  an  eye  of  faith,  worshipping 
God  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh.  I  then  resolved 
to  go  in  again,  and  sit  down  in  company  with 
Friends.  I  did  so,  and  the  same  commotion 
took  hold  of  my  mind  again ;  but  as  I  endured 
it  and  strove  for  stillness,  light  arose  on  my 
poor  soul,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  window  had  been 
opened  in  a  dark  room,  and  let  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. 

Here  all  my  doubts  were  at  an  end,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  faith,  not  by  outward  observa- 
tion nor  by  outward  things,  but  by  the  everlast- 
ing principle  of  Truth  revealed  in  me,  that  this 
was  the  true  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Sweet  peace  covered  my  spirit,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  sat  there  till  night.  However,  the 
meeting  broke  up  and  I  went  home,  determined 
to  let  none  of  my  acquaintance  know  that  I  at- 
tended the  Quaker  meeting.  But  the  second 
time  I*  went  the  news  spread,  and  the  Lutherans 
heard  of  it.  Now  my  trials  began  afresh.  When 
my  wife  heard  of  my  having  been  to  Quaker  meet- 
ing, she  told  me  she  hoped  I  would  not  forsake 
the  Lutheran  faith,  nor  deny  the  Scriptures;  as 
it  was  commonly  reported  that  Friends  did  deny 
them.  She  continued  to  go  to  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  I  to  the  Bank  meeting,  for  about  two 
years. 

It  was  a  close  trial  for  me  to  differ  from  my 
dear  wife  in  matters  of  religion,  but  I  was  favor- 
ed to  keep  pretty  much  in  patience,  and  said  but 
little  to  her  on  points  of  controversy,  which 
proved  of  use. 

While  under  this  exercise  of  mind  I  had 
a  dream  or  vision,  in  which  I  saw  at  some 
distance  before  me  a  temple,  or  strong  tower 
standing  in  the  light;  while  I  was  looking  and 
wondering  what  it  was,  there  was  one  who  told 
me  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower, 
the  righteous  flee  thereunto  and  are  safe."  So  I 
got  a  ladder  and  tried  to  get  in  at  the  upper 
story,  but  I  found  no  entering  place  there.  I 
moved  the  ladder  and  tried  to  get  in  at  the  next 


*  Formerly  situated  in  Front,  above  Mulberry 
street,  (now  Arch  street.) 
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story  below,  but  found  I  could  Dot.  I  tried  j 
again  at  the  next  story,  but  still  could  not  get 
in.  I  then  tried  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
walked  all  round  the  tower,  but  could  find  no  en- 
tering place ;  I  now  began  to  feel  great  uneasi- 
ness fearing  I  was  unworthy  and  could  not  get  in 
at  all. 

While  1  was  musing,  it  sprang  up  clear  in 
my  mind,  that  the  way  to  get  in,  was  to  go 
down  into  the  basement'  story,  so  I  went  down 
and  found  the  way  without  difficulty,  and  when 
inside  I  found  there  was  a  way  to  get  up.* 

Soon  after  this  I  had  many  trials  :  the  offi- 
cers of  the  church  were  roused  up  against  me, 
and  the  members  were  full  of  arguments.  One 
day  as  I  was  passing  through  the  market,  I  met 
one  of  them,  who  was  full  of  zeal ;  he  got  very 
warm,  and  was  angry  because  I  went  to  the 
Quakers.  I  thought  he  would  have  struck  me 
in  the  face,  and  this  made  me  also  feel  a  little 
warm,  but  I  happened  to  look  down  and  saw  my 
own  fist  was  shut,  so  I  passed  away  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  this  was  a  lesson  for  me  to  take  care 
and  not  get  into  disputes  about  religion.  - 

One  day  when  I  came  home  from  Friends' 
meeting,  I  found  some  of  the  church  Elders  at 


*  In  relating  this  and  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind,  he  would  say  :  "  It  is  a  dream  or  a  vision,  but 
I  believe  it  was  a  vision."  I  prefer  the  latter  name, 
because  vision  is  a  more  definite  term  than  dream, 
and  literally  means  a  sight  or  perception,  whether 
ocular  or  mental.  If  the  object  of  perception  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  outward  senses,  we  see  it  with 
the  outward  eye,  and  obtain  what  is  called  ocular 
demonstration.  If  it  addresses  itself  to  the  under- 
standing, we  examine  it  by  the  mental  eye,  or  the 
eye  of  reason,  and  thus  we  may  arrive  at  certainty 
in  this,  no  less  than  in  the  former  case.  If  the^object 
of  perception  be  supernatural,  of  such  as  our  natural 
powers  of  mind  alone  cannot  comprehend,  we  require 
a  superadded  means  of  vision.  For  "  what  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God."  No  man  could  ever 
have  known  anything  more  than  the  things  of  man, 
were  it  not  that  a  measure  of  the  Divine  spirit  "  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal."  By  this  spirit 
we  have  a  clear  vision  or  perception  concerning 
Divine  things,  and  it  reveals  or  makes  known  unto  us 
our  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow-men.  But  dreams 
are  generally  the  reverse  of  all  this,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  a  vague  and  indeterminate  character, 
without  clearness  or  certainty  ;  and  yet  none,  perhaps, 
i  will  call  in  question  George  Fox's  definition  of 
dreams.  He  says  in  substance  that  they  are  of  three 
kinds,  viz.  :  "  The  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
man  in  sleep  ;  the  workings  of  the  imagination  when 
the  mind  is  overcharged  with  temporal  business,  and 
the  temptations  or  whisperings  of  Satan."  But  it  is 
evident  that  a  divine  discernment  or  a  supernatural 
power  of  vision  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  make  a 
proper  distinction  with  respect  to  those  several  kinds 
of  dreams,  and  the  true  followers  of  Christ  will 
doubtless  be  furnished  with  this  necessary  gift,  or 
qualification.  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see 
(or  have  sound  vision),  and  your  ears  for  they  hear." 
Mat.  xiii.  16. 


my  house  ;  they  said  they  came  to  beat  me  out 
of  the  silly  notion  of  going  to  Quaker  meeting  : 
they  were  full  of  talk  and  used  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  I  had  better  keep  to  the  faith  in 
which  I  had  been  educated  ;  that  I  would  be 
greatly  deceived  if  I  went  to  the  Quakers. 

I  said  but  little,  as  I  had  no  life  in  disputing, 
so  after  dinner,  I  went  away  to  lie  down,  leav- 
ing them  to  talk  with  my  wife.  I  felt  very  much 
tried  because  my  wife  was  troubled,  and  did  not 
like  me  to  go  to  Friends'  meeting,  though  I  had 
been  there  but  a  few  times.  So  I  found  it  wTould 
be  best  to  say  but  little,  and  try  to  be  still,  and 
had  faith  to  believe  that  a  way  would  be  opened 
for  me  in  the  clearness. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  just  as  I 
was  waking  up,  I  thought  I  saw  a  grave  looking 
Friend  come  to  my  bedside  and  call  aloud  to  me, 
saying,  "  arise  Jacob  and  go  to  meeting,  it  is 
quite  time,  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing."  I 
jumped  up  quickly,  and  heard  the  clock  strike 
four.  It  was  on  a  First-day  aftercoon,  and  the 
meeting  was  generally  gathered  :  so  I  stepped 
into  the  room,  and  found  the  church  officers 
still  talking  with  my  wife  ;  but  now  they  began 
to  talk  to  me,  and  when  they  saw  me  take 
down  my  bat  which  was  hanging  on  a  peg, 
they  talked  very  loud.  I  said  nothing  at  all,  but 
left  them  and  walked  off  to  meeting  as  fast  as 
I  could,  and  oh  !  w7hat  a  precious  meeting  it 
was.  I  felt  the  reward  of  sweet  peace  for  obedi- 
ence. 

When  the  elders  of  the  church  found  I  was 
fixed  in  my  mind  to  go  to  Friends'  meetings, 
they  gave  me  up,  and  after  a  while  disowned 
me.  About  this  time,  William  Savery  took 
notice  of  me ;  he  would  come  and  sit  by  me, 
when  I  was  at  work,  and  was  a  strength  to  me  ; 
I  told  him  I  now  felt  peace,  and  believed  I  was 
safe.  He  said,  "  Oh  !  Jacob,  thy  work  is  only 
pretty  well  begun  yet,  but  keep  in  good  heart, 
keep  the  faith." 

At  length  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  apply  to  be 
received  into  membership  with  Frieuds  :  this 
was  a  great  trial  to  me.  I  tried  to  think  it  would 
be  enough  to  keep  steady  to  meetings,  and  live 
an  orderly  life,  but  I  could  not  feel  easy, — so  I 
took  up  the  cross  and  applied,  and  Friends  sent 
a  committee  to  visit  me. 

"  They  came  a  great  many  times  to  see  me, 
but  did  not  say  much,  passing  most  of  the  time 
of  their  visits  in  silence ;  my  case  was  in  the 
meeting  about  two  years,  so  that  I  was  fearful 
I  was  not  worthy  to  be  a  member.  I  told 
William  Savery  one  day,  "  I  thought  Friends 
were  very  slow  j"  he  said,  "  never  mind,  Jacob, 
all  is  right  enough,  keep  the  patience,  thou  art 
just  as  well  off  as  if  thou  wast  a  member." 

When  Friends  informed  me  I  was  a  member, 
and  invited  me  to  meetings  for  discipline,  I 
thought  surely  my  work  was  done,  that  I  had 
now  got  into  the  tower  I  saw  in  my  vision.  I« 
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attended  meetings  diligently,  and  felt  great  in- 
ward peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BOUNTIES  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

BY  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

A  celebrated  skeptical  philosopher  of  the  last 
century, — the  historian  Hume, — thought  to  de 
molish  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
by  the  concise  argument,  "It  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not 
contrary  to  experience,  that  testimony  should  be 
false."  Contrary  to  experience  that  phenomena 
should  exist,  which  we  cannot  trace  to  causes 
perceptible  to  the  human  sense,  or  conceivable 
by  human  thought !  It  would  be  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  within  the  husbandman's 
experience,  there  are  no  phenomena  which  can 
be  rationally  traced  to  any  thing  but  the  instant 
energy  of  creative  power. 

Did  this  philosopher  ever  contemplate  the 
landscape  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  seeds, 
and  grains,  and  fruits  have  ripened,  and  stalks 
have  withered,  and  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
winter  has  forced  its  icy  curb  even  into  the 
roaring  jaws  of  Niagara,  and  sheeted  half  a  con- 
tinent in  her  glittering  shroud  ;  and  all  this 
teeming  vegetation  and  organized  life  are  locked 
in  cold  and  marble  obstructions,  and  week  after 
week,  and  month  upon  month,  have  swept,  with 
sleet,  and  chilly  rain,  and  howling  storm  over 
the  earth,  and  riveted  their  crystal  bolts  upon  the 
door  of  Nature's  sepulchre, — when  the  sun  at 
length  begins  to  wheel  in  higher  circles  through 
the  sky,  and  softer  winds  to  breathe  over  melting 
snows, — did  he  ever  behold  the  long-hidden 
earth  at  length  appear,  and  soon  the  timid  grass 
peeps  forth,  and  anon  the  autumnal  wheat  begin 
to  paint  the  field,  and  velvet  leaflets  to  burst  from 
purple  buds  throughout  the  reviving  forest,  and 
then  the  mellow  soil  to  open  its  fruitful  bosom  to 
every  grain  and  seed  dropped  from  the  planter's 
hand, — buried,  but  to  spring  up  again,  clothed 
with  a  new  mysterious  being;  and  then,  as 
more  fervid  suns  inflame  the  air,  and  softer 
showers  distil  from  the  clouds,  and  gentler  dews 
string  their  pearls  on  twig  and  tendril;  did  he 
ever  watch  the  ripening  grain  and  fruit,  pendant 
from  stalk,  and  vine,  and  tree?  the  meadows, 
the  field,  the  pasture,  the  grove,  each  after  his 
kind,  arrayed  in  myriad-tinted  garments,  instinct 
with  circulating  life  ?  seven  millions  of  counted 
leaves  on  a  single  tree,  each  of  which  is  a 
system  whose  exquisite  complication  puts  to 
shame  the  shrewdest  cunning  of  the  human 
hand  ;  every  planted  seed  and  grain,  which  had 
been  loaned  to  the  earth,  compounding  its  pious 
usury  of  thirty,  sixty,  a  hundred  fold, — all  har- 
moniously adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  living 
nature,  the  bread  of  a  hungry  world ;  here,  a 
tilled  corn-field,  whose  yellow  blades  are  nodding 


with  the  food  of  man  ;  there  an  unplanted  wilder- 
ness,— the  Great  Father's  farm, — where  He,  who 
hears  the  raven's  cry,  has  cultivated,  with  his 
own  hand,  his  merciful  crop  of  berries,  and  nuts, 
and  acorns,  and  seeds,  for  the  humbler  families 
of  animated  nature ;  the  solemn  elephant,  the 
browzing  deer,  the  wild  pidgeon,  whose  flut- 
tering caravan  darkens  the  sky,  the  merry 
squirrel  who  bounds  from  branch  to  branch  in  the 
joy  of  his  little  life — has  he  seen  all  this  ?  Does 
he  see  it  every  year,  and  month,  and  day  ?  Does 
he  live,  and  move,  and  breathe  and  think,  in  this 
atmosphere  of  wonder, — himself  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all,  whose  smallest  fibre  and  faintest 
pulsation  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  blazing  glo- 
ries of  Orion's  belt  ?  And  does  he  still  maintain 
that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience  ?  If  he 
has,  and  if  he  does,  then  let  him  go  and  say  that 
it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the  august  Pow- 
er which  turns  the  clods  of  the  earth  into  the 
daily  bread  of  a  thousand  million  souls,  could 
feed  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness. 

 .  .  

GEORGE  FOX. 

BY  ROBERT  M.  HATFIELD. 

Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  passed  a  few  de- 
lightful days  at  Lake  George.  When  I  say 
Lake  George  I  mean  not  Caldwell,  with  its 
ostentatious  caravansary  and  crowds  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  but  quiet,  cosy  little  Bolton.  Here, 
with  a  company  of  select  friends,  we  took  our 
ease,  and  almost  forgot  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
disasters  of  Bull  Bun.  In  such  a  place,  and  with 
such  society, 

"  Time  as  he  passes  us  has  a  dove's  wing, 
TJnsoiled  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound." 

It  is  a  blessed  relief  to  get  away  from  newsboys, 
and  bulletin-boarcfs,  and  lying  telegrams  for  a 
week  or  two ;  but  one  can  hardly  do  without  books 
even  for  that  brief  period.  And  many  thanks 
are  due  to  our  friends,  the  authors  and  publishers, 
who  have  provided  us  with  "  books  that  are 
books,"  such  as  are  fit  to  be  read  in  the  country 
beside  the  still  waters,  or  under  the  shadow  of 
the  green  trees.  You  will  smile  perhaps  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  took  with  me  to  Lake  George  not 
a  volume  of  Willis,  or  Beecher,  or  Longfellow, 
but  the  Life  and  Journals  of  George  Fox.  And 
I  might  have  made  a  worse  selection,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  "  Christian  experiences  and  labor  of 
love"  of  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
proved  to  be  curious  and  interesting.  Those  who 
think  of  him  as  a  wild  enthusiast  who  inveighed 
with  sullen  bitterness  against  the  innocent  customs 
of  society,  as  well  as  against  the  sins  of  his  time, 
do  him  great  injustice. 

George  Fox  came  of  good  stock.  Some  of  his 
ancestors  were  among  the  early  English  martyrs 
— his  mother  a  pious  and  excellent  woman,  and 
his  father  so  eminent  for  integrity  and  virtue 
that  he  was  known  among  his  neighbors  as 
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Righteous  Christie  (Christopher.)  Fox  was  born 
n  1624,  and  lived  at  a  time  when  there  were 
giants  in  old  England.  Baxter,  Owen,  Cud- 
ivorth,  Fox,  Flavel,  Banyan,  Tillotson,  Birrow, 
south,  and  S tillhigfl.ee t,  were  all  born  within  a 
period  of  twenty  years — i.  e.,  between  1615  and 
1635.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  these  great  and 
good  men  to  say  that  the  first  Quaker  is  entitled 
to  hold  rank  with  the  noblest  and  best  of  them 
(all.  The  faults  of  his  character  were  to  a  great 
extent  the  faults  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  were  fostered  by  the  influences  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  His  virtues  were  cf  a  kind  to  give 
him  a  place  in  the  affectionate  remembrances  of 
all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  truth.  Piously  trained  by  his  parents,  he 
grew  up  a  serious,  amiable  boy,  and  in  early  life 
evinced  a  determination  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments.  At  a  time  when  he  was  in 
great  darkness  and  distress,  he  applied  to  several 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  for  spiri- 
tual counsel.  These  boasted  successors  of  the 
apostles  showed  themselves  to  be  blind  and 
ignorant  hirelings,  utterly  incompetent  to  take 
an  oversight  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  One  of  them, 
a  man  of  ripe  years  and  established  reputation, 
advised  him  to  "  take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms." 
To  this  the  almost  despairing  penitent  replied 
that  he  was  no  lover  of  tobacco  and  in  no  con- 
dition to  sing.  The  ghostly  father  then  request- 
ed him  to  call  at  some  other  time,  when  he 
would  give  him  further  advice.  He  did  call 
again,  but  only  to  be  repelled  by  the  priest,  and 
to  endure  the  mocking  scoffs  of  his  servants.  He 
next  went  seven  miles  to  see  one  who  was  "  ac- 
counted an  experienced  man,"  but  he  found  him 
like  an  "empty  hollow  cask."  Another  of  these 
miserable  comforters  prescribed  medicine  and 
blood-lettiug  as  a  remedy  for  the  anguish  that 
was  drinking  up  his  spirit.  Who  wonders,  after 
such  an  experience  of  the  incompetency  of  the 
clergy,  that  it  was  "  opened"  to  him  "  that  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  universalities,  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  languages,  and  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  any 
one  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ?"  And  having 
reached  this  point,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
take  the  one  step  more  that  brought  him  to  the 
Scriptural  conclusion  that  all  the  learning  of  the 
schools  could  not  secure  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  without  which  no  man  is  called  or  quali- 
fied to  preach  the  Gospel.  Coming  in  time  to 
regard  the  body  of  Christian  ministers  as  men 
who  made  a  trade  of  preaching,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  them  with  unsparing  severity. 
He  saw  too  that  external  observances,  and  a 
sacramental  worship,  had  largely  taken  the  place 
of  inward  and  spiritual  piety.  He  saw  in  the 
church  an  undue  reverence  for  the  dogmas  and 
traditions  of  the  Fathers,  and  altogether  too  high 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  ritualistic  and  cere- 
monial in  religion.    Nor  did  he  see  this  only 


through  the  medium  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
There  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  truth  that  "  in  Jesus  Christ 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  un- 
circumcision  :  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love." 
Churchmen  and  dissenters  alike  had  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  if  they  would  be  guided  into  all  truth. 
The  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  exerts  an  in- 
fluence upon,  and  carries  forward  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  a  work  of  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinctly conscious,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
precious  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors 
sometimes  went  to  an  extreme  in  presenting  one 
phase  of  Christianity.  They  seemed  to  forget 
that  we  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  that 
religion  addresses  itself  to  the  entire  man.  But 
they  were  brave  and  godly  men,  and  our  heart 
yearns  toward  them  as  we  see  them  holding  to 
the  very  essence  and  soul  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation. 
When  Fox  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
he  entered  upon  the  work  of  an  itinerant  minis- 
ter, inculcating  wherever  he  went  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  "  true  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  and  assailing 
churches  and  ministers  in  a  way  that  "  made  the 
sects  and  professions  to  rage,"  and  drew  upon 
himself  bitter  persecutions.  He  was  first  im- 
prisoned at  Nottingham  in  1649,  for  disturbing 
a  congregation  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Going  into  the  "  steeple-house"  he  "  felt  himself 
moved"  to  "  cry  out  against  the  idol,  and  the 
worshippers  therein."  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  impropriety  of  the  kind  of  which  he  was 
ever  guilty,  for  on  subsequent  occasions  he  re- 
mained silent  till  the  regular  services  were  con- 
cluded, or  till  he  was  invited  to  speak.  But 
there  was  little  sympathy  or  fraternal  feeling 
between  Fox  and  the  clergy  of  any  denomination. 
He  remarks  in  his  journal,  and  with  evident 
satisfaction,  "  that  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  the 
priests  when  it  was  told  them  the  man  in  the 
leathern  breeches  is  come  :"  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  arraigned  on  an  absurd  charge  of 
blasphemy,  he  found  no  less  than  forty  ministers 
among  his  accusers.  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Churchmen,  however  they  might  dif- 
fer on  other  matters,  were  agreed  that  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  be  silenced,  and  Quaker- 
ism suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  me  to  trace 
this  laborious  and  self-denying  preacher  through 
his  career  of  more  than  forty  years.  He  travel- 
led extensively  through  Great  Britain,  visited 
Holland  and  Germany,  and  spent  between  one 
and  two  years  in  America.  During  his  American 
tour,  he  was  exposed  to  many  hardships  and 
perils.  He  took  long  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
ness, struggling  through  swamps  and  morasses, 
fording  dangerous  rivers,  and  sleeping  in  the 
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woods  at  inclement  seasons  of  the  year,  and  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  And  this 
was  after  his  health  had  been  broken  by  "  the 
long  and  sore  imprisonments"  he  had  suffered  in 
England.  Many  were  the  Phillipis  at  which  Fox 
was  "  shamefully  entreated"  by  his  countrymen. 
He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  in  all  not  less 
than  eight  or  ten  times,  once  for  a  whole  year, 
and  on  another  occasion  for  fifteen  months.  And 
his  treatment  while  in  prison  was  such  as  to  dis- 
grace any  civilized  or  Christian  country. 

Shut  up  with  thieves  and  cut-throats  in  filthy 
and  pestilential  dungeons,  he  was  beaten  and 
otherwise  abused  by  merciless  jailers  and  turn- 
keys. Yet  he  never  compromised  himself  by 
any  sacrifice  of  principle,  through  a  desire  to 
mitigate  his  sufferings  or  secure  his  liberty.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  charge  of  him  dur- 
ing his  long  confinement  in  Scarborough  Castle 
said  of  him,  "  He  is  as  stiff  as  a  tree,  and  as  pure 
as  a  bell ;  we  could  never  bend  him."  And 
what  was  even  more  to  his  credit,  he  endured 
all  his  sufferings  and  persecutions  like  a  true 
Christian.  He  was  sometimes  abrupt  in  manner, 
and  his  words  were  not  always  the  softest,  but  his 
spirit  was  tender  and  Christ-like.  He  was  stoned 
by  mobs,  knocked  down,  kicked,  trampled  upon, 
and  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  was  insensible. 
Yet  beyond  most  Christians  he  practised  on  the 
divine  precept,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you,  and  persecute  you.  His  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  life  and 
character.  During  his  sickness,  which  was  of 
only  two  days'  continuance,  he  said  to  the  friends 
who  came  to  visit  him,  "All  is  well;  the  Seed 
of  God  reigns  over  all,  over  death  itself."  He 
grew  weaker  and  weaker  in  body,  till  he  quietly 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord — closing  his  laborious  and 
useful  life  "in  perfect  love  and  unity  with  his 
brethren,  and  in  peace  and  good- will  to  all  men." 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  George  Fox  was  a 
highly  gifted  as  well  as  a  deeply  pious  man. 
His  friend,  William  Penn,  says  of  him  that  "  he 
had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer." 
Although  almost  without  education,  he  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  works  contain  many 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  We  do 
not  indorse  all  his  doctrines  or  approve  of  every 
act  of  his  life.  His  journals  contain  some  things 
with  regard  to  prophesying  and  discerning  spirits 
and  witches  that  we  should  be  glad  to  forget.  In 
examining  these  journals  we  have  endeavored  to 
profit  by  the  advice  of  Jay  in  the  preface  to  one 
of  his  works.  He  says  that  in  reading  a  valuable 
volume  in  which  we  find  the  author's  peculiarities 
asserted,  or  our  own  assailed,  "  we  should  re- 
semble the  ox  in  the  meadow  who,  when  he 
comes  to  a  tuft  of  grass  he  dislikes,  does  not 
grow  angry  and  attempt  to  tear  it  up  with  his 


hoofs  and  horns,  but  placidly  leaves  it,  and  feeds 
on  in  the  large  and  rich  pasturage."  Whoever 
will  study  the  writings  of  Fox  in  this  spirit  will 
find  them  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

Within  a  few  rods  of  the  room  in  which  I  pen 
these  lines,  there  stands  a  gnarled  and  venerable 
oak,  under  whose  branches  George  Fox  preached 
the  Gospel  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  I 
have  just  been  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  veteran 
that  had  ceased  to  be  young  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  and  that  has  wrestled  with  the 
storms  of  full  five  hundred  years.  That  old  tree, 
stripped  of  its  "summer  pomp  and  plenitude," 
is  now  dead.  For  a  season  or  two  past,  the  sap 
has  crept  sluggishly  through  its  veins,  its  foliage 
has  been  scant  and  poor;  and  now  shorn  of  all 
its  glories  it  stands  grim  and  desolate,  waiting 
the  time  when  the  woodman's  ax,  or  a  bolt  from 
heaven,  shall  lay  it  in  the  dust.  In  this  pro- 
gressive and  utilitarian  age,  we  must,  I  suppose, 
have  gas  in  our  homes  and  churches,  but  1  grieve 
for  the  fate  of  this  grand  old  oak.  And  I  am 
told  that  the  Christian  Society,  founded  by 
George  Fox,  is  declining,  and  that  in  time  it  will 
cease  to  be  numbered  among  the  tribes  of  God's 
Israel.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  thought  is  far 
from  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  I  prefer  that  the 
good  people  should  be  Methodists,  just  as  you, 
my  friend,  prefer  to  have  them  join  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church.  But  we  are  not  so 
blinded  by  bigotry  or  prejudice  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  yet  needs  the  simple 
and  unostentatious  piety  that  has  characterized 
the  Quaker  Church  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Of  that  Church  we  say,  "  Peace  be 
within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces." 


EXTRACTS  FROM   "  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS." 

11  BY  S.  M.  JANNEY." 

Alexander  Jaffray,  whose  exemplary  life  and 
religious  zeal  had  been  signally  blest  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Scotland,  was  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  During 
his  illness,  which  continued  twelve  days,  he  ut- 
terred  many  expressions,  affording  evidence  of 
the  peace  and  joy  he  then  experienced.  "  It 
was,"  he  said,  "his  great  joy  and  comfort,  in 
that  hour,  that  ever  he  had  been  counted  worthy 
to  bear  a  testimony  to,  and  suffer  for,  that  pre- 
cious testimony  of  Christ  Jesus,  his  inward 
appearance  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
visiting  all  by  his  light,  grace  and  spirit  that 
convinceth  of  sin ;  and  that  it  was  and  would 
be  the  great  judgment  and  condemnation  of  many 
in  this  nation,  particularly  of  the  professors,  that 
they  have  so  slighted  and  despised,  yea,  hated 
this  light  and  the  witnesses  thereunto." 

He  foretold  that  a  great  trial  of  their  faith 
would  come  upon  Friends  in  that  land,  and  that 
some  who  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be 
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should  be  discovered  and  fall,  but  the  upright 
and  humble  should  be  preserved.  This  predic- 
tion was  judged  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  time 
of  severe  suffering,  which,  within  three  years, 
was  permitted  to  befall  the  Friends  of  Aberdeen. 

A  little  before  his  departure,  he  said  he  had 
been  with  his  God,  and  had  seen  deep  things, 
about  which  time  he  was  filled  with  the  power 
of  God,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  which  much 
affected  those  present;  and  in  a  little  time  after, 
he  gently  passed  away,  being  on  the  7th  of  the 
5th  month,  1673,  aged  59  years.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  a  piece,  of  ground  set  apart  near  his  own 
house. 

Little  more  than  three  months  had  elapsed, 
when  his  widow  was  called  to  follow  him  to  "  the 
house  appointed  for  all  living."  In  the  Monthly 
Meeting's  record  at  Aberdeen,  the  following 
minute  appears,  under  date  of  2d  of  7th  month, 
1673 :  "  Sarah  Cant,  relict  of  our  late  dear 
friend,  Alexander  Jaffray,  came  into  our  meet- 
ing, and  owned  the  way  of  Truth  publicly,  (as 
it  is  professed  by  Friends,)  which  was  a  speaking 
testimony,  considering  her  parentage  and  educa- 
tion :  she  being  mightily  wrought  upon  to  avow 
truth  publicly,  by  her  husband's  remarkable 
dying,  with  such  demonstration  therein." 

Her  decease  took  place  the  24th  of  the  follow- 
ing month. 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  record,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  in  Scotland,  at  that  date, 
the  married  woman  usually  retained  her  maiden- 
name. 

About  the  year  1666,  John  Roberts,  of  Ciren- 
cester, who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier  in 
Cromwell's  army,  became  a  proselyte  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Friends,  and  joined  in  profession  with 
them.  He  was  very  remarkable  for  his  genial 
humor  and  ready  wit,  which  rendered  his  com- 
pany attractive,  and  enabled  him  to  administer 
many  an  effective  but  kindly  rebuke  to  his 
clerical  persecutors.  It  was  remarked  of  him, 
by  an  eminent  reviewer,  that  "  every  gambling 
priest  and  swearing  magistrate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood stood  in  fear  of  his  sharp  wit." 

In  the  year  1665,  two  women  Friends  from 
the  north  of  England  came  to  Cirencester,  in- 
quiring for  such  as  feared  God.  Being  directed 
to  the  house  of  John  Roberts,  they  came,  and 
desired  to  hold  a  meeting.  He  granted  their 
request,  and  invited  several  of  his  neighbors  to 
sit  with  them.  After  sitting  some  time  in  silence, 
the  Friends  spoke  a  few  words,  which  had  a  good 
effect.  When  the  meeting  was  ended,  John 
Roberts  endeavored  to  engage  them  in  discourse, 
but  they  said  little;  only  recommending  him  to 
hear  Richard  Farnsworth,  then  a  prisoner  for 
conscience  sake,  in  Banbury  jail.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  visit  that  faithful  minister  of 
Christ,  whom  he  found  in  a  dungeon,  preaching 
through  a  grate  to  the  people  in  the  street 


After  a  little  time  he  paused,  and,  turning  to 
John  Roberts,  he  spoke  to  this  purpose  :  "  That 
Zaccheus  being  a  man  of  low  stature,  and  having 
a  mind  to  see  Christ,  ran  before  and  climbed  up 
into  a  sycamore  tree,  and  the  S  aviour  knowing 
his  good  desire,  called  to  him,  '  Zaccheus,  come 
down !  this  day  is  salvation  come  to  thy  house.' 
Thus,  Zaccheus  was  like  some  in  our  day,  who 
are  climbing  up  into  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
thinking  to  find  Christ  there.  But  the  word 
now,  is — '  Zaccheus,  come  down  !  come  down  ! 
for  that  which  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fested within.'  "  This,  with  much  more  to  the 
purpose,  was  declared  in  such  authority,  that 
John  Roberts  acknowledged  his  condition  had 
been  spoken  to,  as  though  Richard  Farnsworth 
had  known  him  from  his  youth. 

From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 
NUMBER  III. 

u  The  food  of  all  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  quantity  of  com  non  .salt  which  they 
eat,  consists  of  organic  products  ;  that  is,  of  mat- 
ter which  forms  a  part,  or  which  has  formed  a 
part,  of  either  animals  or  vegetables.  Organic 
substances  are  principally  composed  of  four  ele- 
ments— oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
A  man's  body,  which  weighs  150  lbs.,  contains 
about  7  lbs.  of  earthy  matter,  and  the  other  143 
lbs.  consist  of  the  four  organic  elements  which 
I  have  named.  Two  of  these — oxgen  and  hy- 
drogen— I  have  already  described  to  you ;  nitro- 
gen forms  about  three-fourths  of  the  air  we 
breathe  )  and  with  carbon  you  are  familiar  under 
several  forms.  Charcoal  is  almost  pure  carbon, 
so  is  the  diamond  ;  black  lead  or  plumbago  is 
carbon  with  a  little  iron  in  it." 

"  Is  there  carbon  in  this  piece  of  bread,  fa- 
ther ?" 

"  Yes.  If  you  hold  the  bread  very  close  to 
the  fire,  so  as  to  scorch  it,  you  will  see  the  car- 
bon all  over  the  surface  looking  like  charcoal." 

"  Why  could  we  not  see  it  before  ?" 

"  You  could ;  but  it  had  a  different  appear- 
ance. One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
nature  is  the  change  which  is  wrought  in  the 
properties  of  substance  by  combining  them  to- 
gether chemically.  The  air  which  we  breathe 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  mixed  to- 
gether mechanically.  Let  us  have  another  ball 
to  represent  nitrogen  and  we  can  understand  this 
matter  perfectly.  It  must  be  made  of  some  wood 
not  quite  as  heavy  as  that  which  we  used  for 
the  oxygen  atom,  for,  though  the  nitrogen  atom 
weighs  fourteen  times  more  than  the  atom  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  weighs  only  eight 
times  more,  the  nitrogen  atom  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  oxygen,  being  of  just  the  same  size  as  the 
hydrogen.  Let  us  make  the  nitrogen  atom  of  a 
different  shape  so  as  to  distinguish  it  readily 
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Now,  the  little  round  balls  stand  for  the  oxygen 
atoms,  and  the  large  triangular  ones  for  the  ni- 
trogen. 

But  if  we  combitie  them  together  chemical- 
ly, one  atom  of  nitrogen  with  five  of  oxygen 
(N.  O5  ),  how  totally  are  their  properties  chang- 
ed !  When  mechanically  mixed,  they  are  in  the 
gaseous  form,  invisible  to  the  eye  and  impalpa- 
ble to  the  touch  except  when  in  rapid  motion. 
But  when  combined  as  represented,  the  atoms 
immediately  come  close  together,  they  assume 
the  liquid  state,  and  become  nitric  acid.  As 
atmospheric  air,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  constantly  passing  fresh  supplies  through  our 
lungs  or  we  perish  ;  as  nitric  acid,  a  single  tea- 
spoonful  taken  into  the  lungs  would  produce  in- 
stant death.  The  astonishing  variety  of  sub- 
stances produced  by  different  chemical  combina- 
tions of  the  four  organic  elements  are  illustra- 
ted in  the  articles  before  you  on  the  table.  Com- 
bined in  one  way  they  produce  the  sugar,  in 
another  the  butter,  in  others  tea,  the  coffee,  the 
bread,  the  meat,  the  eggs,  the  milk,  the  pepper, 
&c.  There  are  a  few  things,  such  a  potash,  that 
are  not  composed  of  the  organic  elements ;  but 
with  these  few  exceptions,  everything  derived 
from  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
substances — oxygen,  hydrogen  nitrogen,  and 
carbon.  They  form  oil,  india  rubber,  strychnine, 
chocolate,  cider,  wine,  alcohol,  lard,  and  the 
principal  part  of  our  clothes,  shoes,  hats,  books, 
tables,  floors,  ships  and,  in  short,  everything 
that  is  derived  from  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MO.  7,  1861. 


The  sketch  of  George  Fox,  which  appears  in 
our  present  number,  may  possess  additional  inter- 
est, as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  member  and  min- 
ister of  a  religious  society  (we  believe  Methodist) 
whose  views  differ  from  those  held  by  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  in  any  a  dis- 
position to  acknowledge  good,  irrespective  of  sec- 
tarian dogmas. 

Died,  on  the  7th  of  8th  mo.,  1861,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Margaret  H.  Parker,  widow 
of  Jacob  Parker,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  a  be- 
loved minister  and  member  of  Rahway  and  Plain- 
field  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  circumspect  walk  and 
the  innocent  cheerfulness  and  humility  of  her  spirit, 
had  long  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends.  A  living  exercise  for  her  own  preserva- 
tion in  the  truth,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  was  a 
marked  trait  in  her  religious  character.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  her,  that  her  lamp 
was  trimmed  and  burning,  ready  to  meet  the  Bride- 
groom of  souls,  and  to  receive  the  salutation  given  to 


such,  <£  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom,  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world." 

Died,  on  the  22d  of  8th  mo.  last,  Randal,  son  of 
Randal  and  Mary  G.  Pratt,  of  Marple,  Delaware  Co., 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Hestonville,  Philadelphia 

County,  on  the  25th  inst.,  Edward  H.  Dickinson,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Radnor  Monthly 
Meeting. 

"  Calmly  as  to  a  night's  repose, 
Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun." 
Thus  peacefully  the  spirit  of  our  friend  passed 
away.  A  fitting  death  for  one  of  whom  no  higher 
praise  could  be  spoken  than  that  he  obeyed  the 
Divine  injunction,  "Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  before  God." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM      CODDINGTON    AND     THE  QUAKEft 
STATESMEN  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
BY  JOHN  STANTON  GOULD,  OP  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
(Concluded  from  page  386.) 

At  the  next  election,  Win.  Coddington  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency,  but  as 
he  positively  refused  to  accept  the  office,  Jeremiah 
Clark  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place,  with  the 
title  of  President  regent,  until  Wm.  Coddington 
should  be  pleased  to  accept. 

Jeremiah  Clark,  the  regent,  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  his  wife  was  named 
Fanny  Latham,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis 
Latham. 

This  Lewis  Latham  was  a  natural  son  of  King 
Charle3  the  II.  His  mother  was  a  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Queen.  His  mother  being  informed 
that  the  Prince  was  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  she 
caused  the  child  to  be  placed  in  an  eagle's  nest 
with  a  ribband  attached  to  its  arm  from  which 
was  suspended  a  token  which  he  would  re- 
cognize at  once.  While  he  was  hunting,  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  token 
swinging  from  the  nest.  One  of  his  suite,  at  his 
request,  ascended  the  tree  and.  brought  down 
the  infant,  who  was  carefully  nurtured  at  his 
expense,  and  on  arriving  at  maturity,  he  re- 
ceived the  lucrative  office  of  chief  ranger  of 
the  Irish  forests,  which  he  retained  until  his 
death. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Jeremiah  and  Fanny 
Clark  were  very  conspicuous  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Latham,  the  eldest,  was  a  minister. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  original 
Latin  Apology,  by  Robert  Barclay,  with  his 
autograph  on  the  title  page,  and  which  bears  the 
marks  of  having  been  diligently  conned. 

Their  youngest  son,  Walter  Clarke,  was 
several  times  elected  assistant  and  deputy 
Governor.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1686, 
and  held  the  office  until  the  usurpation  of 
Edward  An  dross;  he  was  again  re-elected  in  1696, 
and  continued  in  office  until  1698. 

His  name  appears  on  the  earliest  book  of  re- 
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cords  of  R.  I.  Monthly  Meeting,  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

At  a  monthly  man  and  woman's  meeting,  at 
Wm.  Coddin^ton's,  ye  6th  of  12th  mo.  1676, 

"  Henry  Bull  did  come  to  this  meeting  in  a 
sensible  frame  of  spirit,  and  did  acknowledge  bis 
remissness  at  ye  meeting  and  in  ye  meeting 
house,  and  y*  his  rash  hasty  expressions  and 
reflections  contrary  to  truth,  and  that  he  had 
been  much  troubled,  and  he  hoped  he  should  be 
more  careful  in  time  to  come.  Daniel  Gould, 
Walter  Clarke,  and  others,  are  desired  to  hear 
what  farther  Henry  Bull  had  to  say,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Friends  concerning  his  offence." 

Scarcely  a  single  month  passes,  after  this, 
that  his  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  records ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  especially  useful  in  deal- 
ing with  offenders  ;  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  letter  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  George 
Fox,  giving  an  account  of  the  separation  made 
by  Ann  Bull  and  others,  and  asking  his  advice 
in  the  matter. 

"28th  of  6th  mo.  1686.  Agreed  that 
Daniel  Gould  and  Thomas  Rodman  transcribe 
the  paper  Walter  Clarke  writ  to  Catharine 
Huddleston,  concerning  her  long  absenting 
from  meetings,  and  then  of  a  pudden  to  preach 
and  pray  over  their  heads  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  some  in  this  meeting." 

Many  other  instances  of  his  usefulness  in 
dealing  with  offenders,  but  these  must  suffice. 

The  Henry  Bull,  whose  acknowledgment  to 
the  meeting  is  mentioned,  was  Governor  in  the 
years  1685-1689,  and  was  the  second  husband 
of  the  Ann  Bull  heretofore  spoken  of. 

Wm.  Dyre,  who  had  faithfully  served  the 
colony  from  its  first  establishment,  was  not  re- 
elected at  this  time;  as  he  had  given  great  satis- 
faction in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  it  is  prob- 
able the  change  was  made  at  his  own  request. 
His  chief  interest  for  us  arises  from  his  being 
the  husband  of  Mary  Dyre,  the  martyr. 

Mary  Dyre  became  a  minister  early  in  life  • 
for  twenty  years  the  records  of  Rhode  Island 
Monthly  Meeting  contained  many  minutes  re- 
lating to  her  services  in  the  church  of  various 
kinds,  but  they  have  since  been  surreptitiously 
removed,  probably  by  some  collector  of  historical 
scraps.  Tradition  represents  her  figure  as  being 
little,  delicate  and  somewhat  petit,  her  features 
were  finely  chizelled  and  classic  in  their  ex- 
pression ;  they  possessed  a  wonderful  degree  of 
mobility,  so  that  every  varying  emotion  of  her 
soul  could  be  read  in  them  as  in  a  glass.  Her 


tones  were  gentle 


and  musical,  and  the  general 


current  of  her  preaching  turned  more  on  the 
consolations  of  the  gospel  than  on  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  There  was  a  very  strong  spice  of 
romance  in  her  natural  constitution,  which  was 
nourished  by  the  singular  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  landscape  as  viewed  from  her  residence. 
Her  soul  was  deeply  penetrated  with  that 


missionary  spirit  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
the  early  Friends.  Wherever  there  were  souls 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of  error, 
there  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  were  their 
apostles  to  be  found.  They  went  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  bade  him  tremble  at  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  To  the  Pope,  admonishing  him  to 
turn  from  his  idols  and  graven  images,  and  serve 
the  living  and  the  true  God.  The  persecutions 
of  kings  opposed  no  barriers  to  their  zeal,  nor 
could  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  or  the  frosts 
of  Siberia  arrest  the  current  of  their  love  for 
souls.  Although  the  burthen  of  their  ministry 
was  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  they 
were  everywhere,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  hated 
and  despised.  Their  ministers  toiled  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  and  bent  their  necks  to  the 
bowstring  of  the  Turk ;  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition  were  the  witnesses  of  their  groans,  and 
in  England-  more  than  2000  of  their  number 
we're  at  one  time  the  temnts  of  the  jails. 
Rhode  Island,  too,  was  called  upou  to  yield  up 
one  of  her  most  gifted  daughters,  the  wife  of 
their  honored  chief  Secretary,  to  the  Moloch  of 
religious  persecution. 

Like  Paul,  who  was  sent  to  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  the  things  which  were  to  befall  him 
there,  Mary  Dyre  felt  called  upon  to  utter  a 
warning  to  the  persecuting  magistrates  of  Boston. 
Faithfully  she  delivered  her  unwelcome  message, 
for  which  she  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to 
die.  She  was  reprieved  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
husband,  who  carried  her  back  to  her  house  in 
Rhode  Island. 

But  she  was  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
her  mission  was  not  fully  accomplished.  Her 
woman's  nature  shrank  from  the  terrible  death 
that  awaited  her  in  Boston.  Very  dear  to  her 
heart  were  her  husband  and  children  •  very 
pleasant  to  her  was  the  beautiful  home  where 
every  outward  comfort  solicited  her  enjoyment, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  prayer,  "  If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  was  often 
wrung  out  of  the  anguish  of  her  soul. 

Still  she  had  no  rest  in  her  spirit  until  she 
had  performed  the  work  which  was  assigned  to 
her 

Night  after  night  she  walked  on  the  beautiful 
shore  which  skirted  her  husband's  farm,  and 
wrestled  in  anguish,  with  no  witnesses  to  her 
sorrow,  save  the  moon  and  the  silent  stars.  But 
the  coolness  of  the  miduight  air  could  not 
assuage  the  fever  of  her  spirit.  She  watched 
the  waves  of  the  lovely  Narraganset  as  they 
broke  upon  the  shore  •  she  saw  them 

"  Kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand, 

As  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea." 

And  the  voice  of  the  waves  may  be  supposed  to 
have  murmured  in  her  ear  a  call  to  fulfil  the 
mission  which  was  assigned  to  her. 
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At  length  her  doubts  and  fears  were  all  j 
removed.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  made  more 
then  conqueror  through  Him  who  had  loved  her 
and  given  himself  for  her,  and  taking  a  sorrow- 
ful farewell  of  her  beloved  husband  and  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  friends  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, she  departed  on  her  mission.  Once  more 
the  warning  voice  of  Mary  Dyre  was  heard  in 
the  streets  of  Boston,  and  in  the  private  cham- 
bers of  the  magistrate. 

She  gave  her  neck,  without  a  murmur,  to  the 
cord  of  the  executioner,  and  "  Lord  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge,"  was  the  last  audible  aspira- 
tion of  her  departing  spirit. 

The  absence  of  these  experienced  pilots  from 
the  helm  of  State,  was  soon  disasterously  felt  by 
the  crew  ;  fierce  waives  were  raging  ;  tempestuous 
hurricanes  were  roaring ;  frowning  rocks  dis- 
closed themselves  on  every  hand  ;  dark  clouds 
hung  heavily  in  the  sky  which  were  at  times 
riven  fiercely  by  the  lurid  lightnings  ;  again  arid 
again  it  seemed  that  their  vessel,  must  founder, 
and  that  the  crew  must  be  irretrievably  lost. 
The  Indians  were  uncontrollable;  the  other 
colonies  were  intensely  hostile  ;  intestine  divisions 
rent  the  colony  ;  the  people  agreed  only  on  the 
one  principle  of  perfect  religious  toleration. 

Weary  of  the  strife,  Coddington  revisited 
England,  and  looked  once  more  upon  the  old 
roof  tree  which  had  given  shelter  to  his  infancy, 
grasped  the  hands  of  those  yet  living  whom  he 
had  known  and  loved  in  early  days,  visited  the 
tombs  of  those  who,  once  dear  to  him,  had  re- 
received  the  summons  to  come  up  higher  and 
enter  into  their  everlasting  rest.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  by  the  government, 
and  was  welcomed  and  feasted  by  the  noblest 
and  the  wisest  of  the  land.  Had  he  been  will- 
ing to  abandon  his  beloved  Aquidneck  forever, 
he  might  have  been  gratefully  welcomed  to  the 
highest  seats  of  trust  and  honor  in  his  native 
land.  But  his  heart  yearned  for  the  music  of 
the  waters  of  the  Narraganset,  he  longed  to 
breathe  once  more  the  sweet  and  genial  air  of 
Aquiday.  He  wished  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
orchard  he  had  planted.  He  sighed  for  the 
companionship  of  the  friends  of  his  maturer 
manhood,  with  whom  he  passed  through  many 
a  baptism  of  the  deepest  suffering,  and  with 
whose  voices,  too,  he  had  often  united  in  the 
utterance  of  psalms  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies 
received. 

I  have  seen  his  portrait  taken  at  the  time  of 
this  visit.  It  is  that  of  a  man  right  royal  in 
aspect,  bearing  upon  its  front  the  impress  and 
sign  manual  of  divine  justice, — fortitude  and 
love.  The  figure,  though  not  portly,  is  noble ; 
and  majestic,  and  the  face  is  genial  and  benevo- 
lent in  its  expression. 

He  is  represented  in  his  full  court  dress  which 
he  wore  on  ail  state  occasions  during  his  visit; 
this   may  se.ui  strange  to    a  Friend  of  the 


|  present  day,  but  the  modern  notions  respecting 
costume  amongst  Friends  did  not  seem  to  obtain 
amongst  the  Friends  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  portraits  which  are  in  existence  of  several 
of  the  old  Quaker  governors  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  visited  England,  represent  them  in 
court  dresses.  I  have  seen  Mary  Dyre's  wed- 
ding shoe;  it  was  of  thick  watered  satin  and  sky 
blue  in  color.  The  wedding  girdle  of  Mary 
Nauton,  a  staunch  Friend,  is  in  my  possession  ; 
it  would  be  thought  splendid  at  the  present  day; 
it  is  a  silver  tissue.  John  Nauton  was  the  most 
gifted  and  eloquent  minister  that  ever  appeared 
in  Rhode  Istand,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
her  most  popular  governors.  When  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  session  it  was  always  customary  to 
adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Friends 
mid-week  meeting.  The  members  walked  there 
in  procession,  with  Gov.  Nauton  at  the  head  ; 
tradition  says  that  some  of  his  noblest  and  most 
weighty  sermons  "were  preached  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  many  a  hard  heart  has  been  softened 
under  the  appeals  which  he  made,  and  the 
solemn  warnings  that  he  uttered.  I  have  seen 
a  fragment  of  a  cloak  which  he  wore  at  these 
times,  it  was  of  a  fine  woollen  material  of  a  very 
rich  scarlet  color,  and  lined  with  blue  silk. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  many  other  of  the 
Quaker  statesmen  of  Rhode  Island,  but  1  have 
trespassed  too  long  upon  your  patience,  already, 
and  must  soon  close. 

I  can  only  say  that  it  seemed  good  to  the 
English  government,  in  view  of  the  civil  commo- 
tions in  Rhode  Island,  to  issue  a  commission  to 
Wm.  Coddington,  appointing  him  Governor  for 
life,  and  giving  to  him  authority  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor. Nothing  appears  in  the  archives  of 
Rhode  Island,  or  of  England,  to  show  that  he 
sought  for  the  appointment  or  desired  it.  The 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  who  were  the  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  incorporate  democracy  into 
their  civil  compact,  were  therefore  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  appointment  of  their  rulers  by 
a  foreign  power.  Representations  of  this  feel- 
ing were  sent  to  the  mother  country.  Codding- 
ton made  no  effort  to  perpetuate  his  power,  and 
as  soon  as  permission  was  received  from  England, 
he  cheerfully  laid  down  his  office. 

He  was  afterwards  repeatedly  elected  Gov- 
ernor ;  in  fact  as  often  as  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept it,  the  election  was  gladly  accorded  to  him. 
He  held  the  office  at  his  death  in  1678.  He 
was  attacked  with  his  last  illness  in  the  autumn, 
just  as  the  leaves  of  his  orchard  were  turning 
sere  and  yellow  ;  he  knew  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture was  at  hand.  He  had  fought  the  good 
•fight;  he  had  kept  the  faith,  and  he  felt  a  full 
and  unswerving  assurance  that  a  crown  of  glory 
awaited  him  in  the  better  land.  When  the 
leaves  fell,  he  was  gathered,  "  Like  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe." 
|     The  Lsgislature,  which  was  in  session  at  the 
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time,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  which 
they  affectionately  describe  the  virtues  and  the 
services  of  their  honored  Governor.  "  Peace  be 
to  his  ashes,"  they  say,  and  their  sentiment  will 
be  cordially  re  echoed  by  every  lover  of  genuine 
Christian  manhood. 

From  "  The  Sea." 
WONDERS  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  SEA. 
BY  M.  J.  MICHELET. 

At  the  heart  of  the  globe,  in  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Line,  and  upon  their  volcanic  bottoms, 
the  sea  so  superabuunds  in  life,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  it  to  balance  its  multitudinous 
creations.  Overpassing  purely  vegetable  life, 
its  earliest  products  are  organized,  sensitive, 
living. 

But  these  animals  adorn  themselves  with  a 
singular  splendor  of  botanic  beauty,  the  splendid 
liveries  of  an  eccentric  and  most  luxuriant  flora. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  see  what,  judging 
from  the  forms  and  colors,  you  take  for  flowers, 
and  shrubs,  and  plants.  But  those  plants  have 
their  movements,  those  shrubs  are  irritable, 
those  flowers  shrink  and  shudder  with  an  in- 
cipient sensitiveness,  which  promises  perception 
and  will. 

Charming  oscillation,  fascinating  motion,  most 
graceful  equivoque  !  On  the  confines  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  Mind, under 
those  faery  oscillations,  gives  token  of  its  first 
awakening,  its  dawn,  its  morning  twilight,  to  be 
followed  by  a  glorious  and  glowing  noon.  Those 
brilliant  colors,  those  pearly  and  enamelled  flash- 
ings, tell  at  once  of  the  past  night  and  the 
thought  of  the  dawning  day. 

Thought !  may  we  venture  to  call  it  so  ?  No, 
it  is  still  a  dream,  which,  by  degrees,  will  clear 
up  into  thought. 

Already,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  over  the  other 
side  of  the  Cape,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
reigns  alone  in  the  temperate  zone,  sees  itself 
rivalled,  surpassed.  The  great  enchantment 
progresses,  increases,  as  we  near  the  equator. 
On  the  land, — tree,  shrub,  flower,  weed,  are 
proud  and  gorgeous,  flaming  in  every  bright 
color,  delicate  in  every  soft  shade,  and  beneath 
the  water's  slime  and  the  ruddy  corals.  Be- 
side parterres,  that  display  rainbow  beauties 
of  every  color  and  every  tint,  commence  the 
stone-plants;  the  madrepores,  whose  branches, 
(should  we  not  rather  say  their  hands  and 
fingers?)  flourish  in  a  rose-tinted  snow,  like 
peach  or  apple  blossoms.  Seven  hundred 
leagues,  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  you  will 
sail  through  this  faery  land  of  magical  illusion 
and  wondrous  beauty. 

There  are  doubtful  creatures,  the  Corallines,  for 
instance,  that  are  claimed  by  all  the  three  king- 
doms. They  tend  towards  the  animal,  they  tend 
towards  the  mineral,  and,  finally,  are  assigned  to 


the  vegetable.  Perchance  they  form  the  real 
point  at  which  life  obscurely  and  mysteriously 
rises  from  the  slumber  of  the  stone,  without 
utterly  quitting  that  rude  standing-point,  as  if 
to  remind  us,  so  high  placed  and  so  haughty,  of 
the  right  of  even  the  humble  mineral  to  rise 
into  animation,  and  of  the  deep  and  eternal 
aspiration  that  lies  buried,  but  busy,  in  the 
bosom  of  Nature. 

"  The  fields  and  forests  of  our  dry  land,"  says 
Darwin,  "  appear  sterile  and  empty,  if  we  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  sea."  And,  in  fact, 
all  who  traverse  the  marvellous,  transparent 
Indian  Seas,  are  thrilled,  stirred,  startled,  by 
the  phantasmagoria  that  flashes  up  from  their 
far,  clear  depths.  Especially  surprising  is  the 
interchange  between  animal  and  vegetable  life 
of  especial  and  characteristic  appearances.  The 
soft,  impressible,  gelatinous  plants,  with  round- 
ed organs,  that  are  neither  precisely  leaves  nor 
precisely  stalks,  the  delicacy  of  their  animal 
curves—those  Hogarthian  "  lines  of  beauty " 
seem  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  they  are  veritable 
animals ;  while  the  real  animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  form,  in  color,  in  all,  seem  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  be  mistaken  for  vegetables.  Each  king- 
dom skilfully  imitates  the  other.  These  have 
the  solidity,  the  quasi  permanence,  of  the  tree  ) 
the  others  alternately  expand  and  fade  like  the 
evanescent  flower.  Thus  the  Sea  Anemone 
opens  as  a  roseate  and  pearly  flower,  or  as  a 
granite  star,  with  deep  blue  eyes;  but  when  her 
corollse  have  given  forth  an  Anemone  daughter, 
you  see  the  fair  mother  droop,  fade,  die. 

Far  otherwise  variable,  that  Proteus  of  the 
waters,  the  Halcyon,  takes  every  form  and  every 
color.  Now  plant,  now  flower,  it  spreads  itself 
out  into  a  fan-like  beauty,  becomes  a  bushy 
hedge,  or  rounds  itself  into  a  graceful  boquet. 
But  all  this  is  so  ephemeral,  so  fugitive,  so 
timid,  so  shrinking,  that,  at  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  softest  breath,  it  disappears,  and  returns 
on  the  instant  into  the  womb  of  the  common 
mother.  In  these  slight  and  fugitive  forms,  you 
at  once  recognize  the  twin-sisters  of  the  sensi- 
tive plants  of  our  earth  ;  closing  up,  as  they 
close  at  the  first  breath  of  evening. 

When  you  gaze  down  upon  a  coral  reef,  you 
see  the  depths  carpeted,  many  colored  flowers 
with  fungi,  masses  of  showy  brilliancy ;  every 
hill,  every  valley  of  the  great  deep,  is  variegated 
with  a  thousand  forms  and  a  thousand  colors  ; 
from  the  ruddy  and  outstretched  branches  of  the 
coral,  to  the  deep,  rich,  velvety  green  of  the 
cariophylles  or  violets,  which  seek  their  food  by 
the  gentle  motion  of  the  richly  golden  stamens. 
Above  this  lower  world,  as  if  to  shade  them 
from  the  too  glowing  kiss  of  the  ardent  sun, 
waves  a  whole  forest  of  giant  and  dwarf  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  from  tree  to  tree  feathery 
spirals  stretch  and  interlace  like  the  loving  and 
embracing  tendrils  of  the  vine,  but  finer  in 
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tendril  and  infinitely  more  splendid  in  their 
variegated  and  contrasting,  yet  siDgularly  har- 
monizing colors. 

This  glorious  sight  inspires,  yet  agitates  us; 
it  is  a  dream,  a  vestige;  that  Fay  of  the  shift- 
ing mirages,  the  sea,  adding  to  these  colors  her 
own  prismatic  tints,  fading,  re-appearing,  now 
here,  now  gone,  a  capricious  and  fitful  incon- 
stancy, a  hesitation,  a  doubt.  Have  we  really 
seen  it,  this  lovely  scene  ?  No,  it  was  not  so. 
Was  it  an  entity,  or  a  delusion  ?  Yes,  yes,  it 
must  be  real;  there  are  certainly  very  real  beings 
there ;  for  I  see  whole  hosts  of  them  lodged  there 
and  sporting  there.  The  molluscs  confide  in 
that  reality,  for  there  you  see  their  pearly  shells 
reflecting  lights,  now  flashing  and  brilliant,  and 
anon  of  a  most  tender  delicacy ;  and  the  crab, 
too,  believes  in  it — for,  see  how  he  hastens  on 
his  side-long  path. 

Strange  fish,  vast  and  curious  monsters  of 
the  deep,  move  hither  and  thither  in  their  many 
colored  vestures  of  purple  and  gold,  and  deep 
azure  and  delicate  pink;  and  that  elegant  star, 
the  Opleiure,  agitates  his  delicate  and  elegant 
arms. 

In  this  phantasmagoria  the  arborescent  madre- 
pore more  gravely  displays  his  less  brilliant 
colors.    His  beauty  is  chiefly  that  of  form. 

But  the  chief  attraction  of  the  aspect  of  this 
vast  community  is  in  its  entirety;  the  indi- 
vidual is  humble,  but  the  republic  is  imposing. 
Here  you  have  the  strong  assemblage  of  aloes 
and  cactus;  there  you  have  the  superbly  branch- 
ing antlers  of  the  deer;  and  anon,  you  see  the 
vast  stretch  of  the  vigorous  branches  of  the 
giant  cedar,  stretching  at  first,  horizontally,  but 
tending  to  advance  upward  and  upward  still. 

Those  forms,  at  present  despoiled  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  living  flowers 
which  should  cover  and  enliven  them,  have, 
perhaps,  in  that  stern  nudity,  an  additional  at- 
traction for  the  mind.  I  love  to  look  upon  the 
trees  in  winter,  when  their  bared  boughs  tell 
us  and  show  us  what  they  really  are.  And  thus 
it  is  with  the  madrepores.  In  their  present 
nudity,  when,  from  pictures,  they  have  become 
statues,  it  seems  as  though  they  were  about  to 
reveal  to  us  the  whole  secret  of  the  minute 
populations  of  which  they  are  at  once  the 
creation  and  the  monument.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  write  to  us  in  strange  characters,  to 
speak  to  us  in  strange  tones.  Their  interlacings 
evidently  have  a  something  to  tell  us,  could  we 
but  understand  them.  But  who  shall  be  their 
interpreter;  who  shall  give  us  the  key  note  to 
their  harmony,  mysterious  harmony — but  har- 
mony doubtless  ? 

How  much  less  significant  is  the  bee  archi- 
tecture in  its  cold,  severe  geometry  !  That  is 
the  produce  of  life,  but  here  we  look  upon  life 
itself.  The  stone  was  not  simply  the  base  and 
shelter  of  this  people ;  it  was  itself  a  previous 


people,  an  anterior  generation,  which,  gradually, 
overtopped  by  the  younger,  assumed  its  present 
consistence.  And  all  the  movements  of  that 
first  community  are  still  strikingly  visible,  as 
details  of  another  Herculaneum,  or  Pompeii. 
But  here  everything  is  accomplished  without 
catastrophe,  without  violence,  by  orderly  and 
natural  progress;  all  testify  to  security  and 
peace. 

Every  sculpture  will  here  admire  the  forms  of 
a  marvellous  art,  which  has  achieved  such  in- 
finite variety  of  forms,  improving  upon  all  arts 
of  ornamentation.  But  we  have  to  reflect  upon 
something  far  beyond  mere  form.  The  arbor- 
escent variety,  on  which  the  activity  of  these 
laborious  tribes  has  been  so  wonderfully  employ- 
ed, is  the  effort  of  a  thought,  of  a  captive  lib- 
erty, seeking  the  guiding  thread  in  the  deep 
and  mazy  labyrinth,  and  timidly  feeling  its  way 
upward  towards  the  light,  and  gently  and  grace- 
fully working  out  its  emancipation  from  com- 
munist life. 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  of  theae  little 
trees,  differing  from  each  other,  but  of  like 
species.  No  vegetable  is  comparable  to  them. 
One,  purely  white  as  the  most  immaculate  alabas- 
ter, has  an  inpxhaustible  wealth  of  buds,  and 
blossoms  and  flowers,  on  every  one  of  its  many 
spreading  branches.  The  other,  less  white 
and  less  spreading,  has  also  its  whole  world  upon 
its  branches.  Exquisitely  beautiful  are  they 
both  ;  alike,  yet  unlike,  twins  of  innocence  and 
fraternity.  Oh,  who  shall  explain  to  us  the 
mystery  of  the  infant  soul  that  created  these 
faery  things !  We  feel  that  it  must  be  at  work, 
captive  and  yet  free ;  captive  in  a  captivity  so 
beloved,  that,  though  still  tending  upward  to- 
wards freedom,  it  yet  cares  not  fully  to  achieve  it. 

The  arts  have  not  yet  seized  upon  those  won- 
ders from  which  the  world  has  derived  so  much 
benefit.  The  beautiful  stature  of  Nature  (at  the 
the  entrance  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes)  should 
have  been  surrounded  by  them;  Nature  should 
only  be  exhibited  as  she  ever  lives,  amidst 
faery  triumphs,  enthroning  her  on  a  mountain 
of  her  own  beauties.  Her  first  born,  the  madre- 
pores, would  have  furnished  the  lower  strata 
with  their  meanders,  their  stars  and  their  ala- 
baster branches;  while  above,  their  sisters,  with 
their  bodies  and  their  fine  hair,  would  have 
made  a  living  bed,  softly  to  embrace,  with 
caressing  love,  the  divine  mother,  in  her  dream 
of  eternal  maternity. 

Painting  has  succeeded  in  these  things  no  bet- 
ter than  sculpture.  Her  animated  flowers  have 
neither  the  expression  nor  the  true,  pure,  deli- 
cate coloring  of  the  animated  flowers,  of  the 
nature  of  which  our  colored  engravings  give.but 
a  poor  and  mechanical  idea,  altogether  destitute 
of  the  unctuous  softness,  suppleness,  and  warm 
emotion  of  the  flowers  of  the  fields,  the  woods, 
the  gardens,  or  animated  flowers  of  the  seas. 
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Enamels,  even  attempted  as  by  Palissy,  are  too 
bard  and  cold ;  admirable  for  reptiles  and  the 
scales  of  fish,  they  are  too  glaring  to  resemble 
these  tender  and  soft  creatures  that  have  not 
even  a  skin.  The  little  exterior  lungs  of  the 
annelides,  the  slight  net  work  in  which  certain 
of  the  polypes  float,  the  sensitive  and  ever-mov- 
ing hairs  which  support  the  Medusae,  are  objects 
not  merely  delicate  to  sight,  but  affecting  to 
imagination.  They  are  of  every  shade,  fine  and 
vague,  yet  warm )  as  though  a  balmy  breath  had 
become  visible.  You  see  an  ever-varying,  ever- 
moving  rainbow  that  delights  your  eye;  but  for 
them  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  the  creating  of 
that  marvellous  rainbow,  of  various  forms  and 
colors ;  it  is  their  blood  and  their  weak  life  con- 
verted into  changing  hues  and  tints,  and  lights 
and  shades.  Take  care !  Do  not  stifle  that 
little  floating  soul,  which  mutely,  but  oh,  how 
eloquently,  tells  you  its  secret  in  those  varying 
and  palpitating  colors. 


HYMN. 

Bear  the  burden  of  the  present, 
Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own, 

If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant, 
Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  ? 

If  the  blackened  heavens  lower, 
Wrap  the  cloak  around  thy  form  ; 

Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 
God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfast  faith  and  hope  unshaken 
Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 

Step  by  step,  the  journey's  taken, 
Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 
By  the  toiling  servant's  side  ; 

Comfortable  words  he  talketh, 

While  His  hands  uphold  and  guide. 

Grief  nor  pain  nor  any  sorrow 
Kends  thy  heart  to  him  unknown  ; 

He  to-day,  and  He  to-morrow 
Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 

Holy  strivings  nerve  and  strengthen  ; 

Long  endurance  wins  the  croWn  ; 
When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 

Thou  shalt  lay  the  burden  down. 


A  FINE  OLD  POEM. 
"  I  have  learned,"  says  the  melancholy  Pestalozzi, 
"  that  in  this  wide  world  no  one  heart  is  able  or  will- 
ing to  help  another." 

0  say  not  we  through  life  must  struggle, 

Must  toil  and  mourn  alone  ; 
That  no  one  human  heart  can  answer 

The  beatings  of  our  own. 

The  stars  look  down  from  the  silent  heaven 

Into  the  quiet  stream, 
And  see  themselves  from  its  dewy  depths 

In  fresher  beauty  gleam. 

The  sky  with  its  pale  or  glowing  hues, 

Ever  painteth  the  wave  below  ; 
And  the  sea  sends  up  its  mists  to  form 

Bright  clouds  and  the  heavenly  bow. 


Thus  each  does  of  the  other  borrow 

A  beauty  not  its  own  ; 
And  tells  us  that  no  thing  in  Nature 

Is  for  itself  alone. 

Alone,  amid  life's  grief  and  perils, 

The  stoutest  soul  may  quail, 
Left  to  its  own  unaided  efforts, 

The  strongest  arm  may  fail. 

And  tho'  all  strength  still  comes  from  heaven, 

All  light  from  God  above, 
Yet  we  may  sometimes  be  his  angels, 

The  apostles  of  his  love. 

Then  let  us  learn  to  help  each  other, 

Hoping  unto  the  end  ; 
Who  sees  in  every  man  a  brother, 
Shall  find  in  each  a  friend. 

The  Moravian. 


TRANSPLANTING  VEGETABLES  AND  ANNUALS. 

Seedlings  may  be  safely  transplanted  in  hot  and 
dry  weather,  if  shaded  for  a  few  days  by  a  common 
flower  pot.  The  hole  at  the  bottom  serves  as 
a  chimney.  Toward  evening  take  off  the  pot, 
and  replace  it  in  the  morning.  Raise  the  side  by 
a  stone  placed  under,  as  the  plant  becomes  estab- 
lished, and  finally  remove  it  altogether.  The 
pot  keeps  the  ground  moist,  and  is  much  better 
than  watering. — Scientific  American. 


NATURAL  GRAPE  TRELLIS. 

While  on  a  visit  to  West  Chester  lately,  we 
observed  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jeffries  a  mode 
of  training  grape  vines,  which  appeared  to  us 
worthy  of  note.  A  cedar  tree,  possessing  a  sym- 
metrical form  of  branches,  is  selected,  and  when 
cut  down,  the  branches  are  carefully  preserved, 
thinning  out  the  smaller  twigs,  but  leaving  the 
pyramidal  shape  prominent.  This  is  used  as  a 
stake,  and  when  covered  with  vines  is  highly 
ornamental,  as  well  as  forming  a  superior  support 
for  the  grape.  A  row  of  them  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance has  the  appearance  of  luxuriant  tulip  trees 
or  sycamore  maples. — Farmer  and  Gardener. 


HOW  TO  CARRY  FLOWERS. 

When  sent  by  post,  nothing  is  better  than 
wrapping  them  in  oiled  paper;  when  carried 
otherwise,  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  fastened  inside 
a  wooden  box,  or  layers  of  wet  brown  paper,  or 
wet  flannel  as  a  lining  to  the  box,  or  freshly- 
gathered  cabbage  leaves  with  their  under  side 
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placed  next  the  flowers  are  unobjectionable. 
If  the  box  is  of  tin,  well  secured  at  the  lid,  then 
a  source  of  constant  moisture  is  less  requisite, 
for  the  leaves  and  flowers  themselves  will  form 
an  atmosphere  of  sufficient  dampness  for  a  time. 
Another  method,  which  answers  extremely  well 
when  flowers  are  gathered  in  dry  weather,  is,  as 
soon  as  they  are  cut,  to  throw  them  into  a  bag, 
like  a  carpet-bag,  made  of  mackintosh.  If  the 
snap  of  such  an  article  closes  well,  the  flowers 
will  remain  fresh,  all  day  long,  in  the  broiling 
sun,  as  some  botanical  travellers  well  know.  The 
reason  why  such  flowers  are  preserved,  is  still 
the  same — the  air  around  them  is  damp. 

Tourists  who  hunt  after  wild  flowers,  or  ferns, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  bag  of  this  de- 
scription.—  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


MELONS. 


Place  pieces  of  board  under  those  ripening — 
they  lose  flavor  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Pick  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  otherwise 
the  best  aroma  will  be  lost.  Save  seeds  of  the 
earliest  and  best. 


WAKING  UP  FROM  WINTER  SLEEP. 

Hybernation,  or  winter  sleep,  is  a  condition 
beautifully  devised  by  the  Creator  to  indemnify 
certain  animals  for  the  loss  of  their  necessary  food 
during  winter  time.  Nutrition  being  arrested, 
all  the  other  vital  functions  are  either  suspended, 
or  are  carried  on  at  low  steam  pressure,  so  to 
speak.  This  is  the  case  with  respiration  and  the 
accompanying  evolution  of  animal  heat.  Ani- 
mals may  be  likened  to  furnaces  in  more  than  a 
figurative  sense.  Food  furnishes  fuel,  and  the 
breath  supplies  oxygen  for  the  support  of  com- 
bustion. During  ordinary  sleep,  the  combustive 
function  in  the  lungs  is  notably  lowered.  The 
human  system  is  so  delicately  organized,  that  it 
cannot  sink  into  the  deep  torpor  of  cold,  and 
afterwards  revive;  but  the  long  winter-sleep  of 
some  animals  is  no  more  extraordinary  to  them 
than  the  few  hours'  nightly  rest  to  each  of  us. 

Let  us  take  some  examples.  The  bat  lives  upon 
insects  and  nothing  else.  Where  were  the  in- 
sects in  winter?  Either  dead  or  torpid — hyber- 
uating  too — bidden  away  in  minute  holes  and 
corners,  whither  the  bat  could  not  follow  them 
even  if  he  were  about  and  stirring;  so  what 
more  sensible  thing  could  the  bat  do  than  go  to 
sleep  also,  and  remain  sleeping  until  spring-time 
comes  again.  The  frog  is  an  insect-feeder  too, 
which  he,  no  more  than  the  bat,  can  obtain  in 
the  winter ;  so  the  frog  goes  to  sleep.  In  the 
north  of  France  and  Germany,  there  are  pretty 
little  frogs  of  green  color,  and  which  live  on  trees. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalize  these 
pretty  things  in  England,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess.   The  very  mildness  of  our  insular  winters 


kills  them.  The  degree  of  cold  we  experience  is 
usually  not  enough  to  send  them  into  deep  winter- 
sleep.  The  economy  of  their  furnace  combustion 
is  not  brought  down  sufficiently  low  to  do  with- 
out food  entirely  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  food 
they  cannot  obtain.  So  the  usual  result  is,  that  the 
pretty  tree-frogs  die.  As  frogs  eat  insects,  so  in 
their  turn  do  snakes  eat  frogs ;  and  the  latter, 
not  being  complaisant  enough  to  hop  about  in 
winter-time,  what  more  sensible  thing  could  a 
snake  do  than  go  to  sleep  too  ?  For  a  similar 
reason  the  spiny  hedge-hog  sleeps;  and  he  sleeps 
soundly  too ;  as  people  who  have  found  him  in 
his  winter  quarters  can  testify. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  foreign  byberna- 
tors  is  the  little  North  American  animal  called  the 
"  prairie  dog."  Prairie  dogs  congregate  in  im- 
mense herds;  and  whilst  summer-time  lasts,  they 
are  active  enough.  As  winter  approaches,  how- 
ever, and  before  cold  weather  actually  sets  in,  the 
prairie  dogs  build  themselves  houses,  and,  getting 
under  shelter  of  the  same,  fasten  up  the  doors 
securely,  and  take  their  long  winter-nap.  In  late 
winter,  or  very  early  spring,  whilst  snow  is  yet  on 
the  ground,  and  the  prairie  land  is  tormented  by 
icy,  howling  winds,  the  prairie-dogs  may  be 
noticed,  in  the  morning  of  some  bitterly  cold  day, 
opening  their  doors,  poking  out  their  noses,  and 
not  apparently  finding  things  as  pleasant  as  they 
might  have  wished,  retiring  once  more.  Again 
they  close  their  mansion-doors,  and  go  to  sleep. 
The  time  had  not  arrived  for  coming  out,  indeed, 
but  the  little  prairie  dogs  were  still  not  deceived. 
Some  indication  of  a  good  time  coming  they  per- 
ceived. Their  instinct  led  them  not  astray.  The 
Indian  and  the  backwoodsman,  noticing  the  sign, 
are  able  to  predict  that  fair  weather  is  near  at 
hand,  having  trusted  to  the  sure  instinct  of  the 
prairie-dogs. 

Hybernation  must  only  be  accepted  as  a  rela- 
tive term.  Whilst  some  animals  admit  of  being 
frozen  outright,  and  thawed  again  without  dam- 
age to  their  constitutions,  so  others  are  by  no 
means  so  tolerant  of  lowered  temperature.  A 
human  individual  having  sunk  into  the  sleep  of 
cold,  is  generally  frost-bitten  at  once  in  some  prom- 
inent and  exposed  part.  The  nose  is  the  most 
likely  organ  to  suffer  ;  after  which  comes  the 
fingers  and  toes.  If  the  sleeper  be  aroused  at 
once,  incipient  frost-bites  may  frequently  be 
cured  by  judicious  friction,  with  ice  or  snow  at 
first;  the  object  being  to  supply  warmth  by  de- 
grees. But  if  the  first  frost-bite  touch  any  in- 
ternal organ,  the  seal  of  death  is  impressed.  In- 
stances have  been  known  of  the  congelation  of 
fish  bodily,  in  the  ice  of  a  pond,  the  creatures 
having  been  restored  to  motion,  without  damage, 
by  judicious  thawing.  Stranger  still,  examples 
are  on  record  of  the  freezing  of  insects  into  a 
block  of  ice,  which  latter,  being  laid  before  a 
fire  and  thawed,  the  insects  buzzed  away.  Be- 
tween these  latter  extreme  cases,  and  the  intol- 
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erance  of  cold  experienced  by  human  beings, 
comes  hybernation,  properly  so  called. 

Even  amongst  hybernators,  there  is  a  great 
difference.  Our  pretty  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  modified  hybernation.  The  squirrel  is  a 
good  food  economist,  as  is  well  known.  He  keeps 
a  bright  look-out  at  the  commissariat  stores.  In 
autumn,  when  the  hazel-nuts  have  ripened,  the 
little  fellow  may  be  seen  busily  carrying  the 
tawny  treasures,  one  by  one,  in  his  mouth,  and 
depositing  them  in  some  mysterious  hole.  In 
that  hole  is  a  comfortable  nest,  furnished  with 
great  care,  and  having  a  capacious  larder  beside 
it.  In  this  larder  he  hides  the  nuts,  to  be  nib- 
bled at  frugally  in  winter- time  when  the  sun 
shines  more  brightly  than  usual,  and  he  rouses 
to  see  what  is  doing  in  the  world.  A  tame 
j  squirrel  living  in  a  warm  room,  hybernates 
slightly,  or  not  at  all.  A  sleepy  fellow  he  will 
perhaps  seem,  not  quite  so  lively  as  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  that  is  all. 

To  rouse  a  hybernating  animal  from  its  winter- 
sleep  is  a  very  dangerous  operation.  Hedge-hogs 
are  particularly  intolerant  of  this  treatment;  in 
fact,  the  rough-looking  hedge-hog  is  a  very  deli- 
cate fellow.  Thus  dealt  with,  the  animal  gener- 
ally dies,  furnishing  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  beautifully-poised  relations  of  vitality  to 
external  circumstances,  as  determined  for  bene- 
ficent purposes  by  Almighty  will. — Leisure 
Hour. 


ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

By  late  advices. 

A  letter  was  published  in  London  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  detailing  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
his  general  impressions  as  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country  for  cotton.  He  believes  that  the 
growth  of  cotton  may  be  extended  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  says  that  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Viceroy  was,  that  English  capitalists  should  come 
forward  and  make  those  advances  upon  the  growing 
crops,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  which  have 
been  hitherto  made  at  most  exhorbitant  rates.  He 
believed  this  would  induce  the  Fellahs  to  considera- 
bly extend  their  production.  American  seed  sown  in 
Egypt  had  produced  cotton  valued  in  Liverpool  at  8d. 
per  pound,  and  it  is  recommended  to  send  small  par- 
cels of  this  seed  to  the  several  Pashas  of  Egypt  and 
large  cultivators  of  cotton. 

The  Nicaraguan  Ambassador  in  London  offers  a 
free  and  liberal  grant  of  land  in  Nicaragua  to  settle 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  cotton.  The  ship- 
ment of  the  first  cotton  from  Nicaragua  (thirty  bales) 
is  announced. 

Crops. — The  weather  in  England  was  hot,  and  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  crops.  The  harvest 
was  making  rapid  progress. 

In  France  the  harvest  was  making  satisfactory 
progress,  with  dry  weather.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  wheat  crop  will  be  deficient  to  the  extent  of  com- 
pelling France  to  take  a  supply  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


Turkey. — The  Turkish  Government  was  actively 
progressing  with  financial  reforms,  and  making  pre- 
parations for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 

M.  Rouchet,  of  Paris,  has  reported  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  all  reservoirs  of  water  for  supplying 
cities  should  be  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
cleaned  out  once  a  month,  at  least  during  summer. 
"Water  in  reservoirs,  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  liable  to 
ferment  in  hot  weather. 

Their  Value. — The  pearls  and  diamonds  in  the 
crown  of  England  are  valued  at  $820,000. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  United  States  Court  was  re-opened  on  the  27th 
ult.  by  Judge  Jackson  in  the  Court  House  at  Clarks- 
burg, Western  Virginia. 

Gen.  Fremont  issued  the  following  proclamation  in 
St  Louis  on  the  31st  ult. 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to 
have  taken  active  part  with  the  enemies  in  the  field, 
is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and 
their  slaves,  if  they  have  any,  declared  freemen. 

Cincinnati,  8mo.  31st — A  severe  shock  of  earthquake 
was  felt  in  this  city  and  vicinity  at  5  o'clock  this 
morning,  arousing  the  people  from  their  sleep. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  that  sailed  from  fortress 
Monroe  on  the  26th  ult.,  under  Gen.  Butler  and  Com- 
modore Stringham,  was  the  capture  of  two  new  forts 
that  commanded  the  entrance  to  Hatteras  Inlet. 

On  the  29th  the  garrisons  made  an  unconditional 
surrender.  715  prisoners  and  large  munitioDS  taken. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Capt.  Barron,  late  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

The  frigate  Minnesota,  with  the  prisoners  captured 
at  Hatteras  Inlet,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  2d  inst. 

PHILADELAPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  Flour  com- 
ing forward,  and  the  stock,  particularly  of  the  lower 
grades,  is  very  much  reduced.  There  is  little  or  no 
shipping  demand,  and  the  sales  are  only  in  a  small 
way  for  home  use,  ranging  from  $4  50  to  $4  75  per 
barrel  for  old  stock,  spring  and  recently  ground 
winter  ;  $4  75  a  $5  25  for  extras  ;  $5  25  a  $5  75  for 
extra  family,  and  $6  a  $7  00  for  fancy.  Rye  flour  is 
dull,  with  sales  at  $2  75  a  $3.  Corn  Meal  is  scarce, 
and  a  sale  of  Penna.  is  worth  $2  75. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and  the 
prices  are  weak.  Sales  2000  bus.  at  $1  10  a  1  13 
for  prime  Penna.,  and  Delaware  red  ;  white  ranges  at 
about  $1  16  a  $1-  25.  Rye  is  steady.  Sales  of  old 
Penna.  at  60c,  and  new  at  54  a  55c.  Corn — There  is 
very  little  offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  good  at 
54  a  55c  for  -prime  Southern  and  Penna.,  yellow. 
Oats  are  in  less  active  at  28  a  29  cts.  for  new  Del- 
aware. Old  Southern  and  Penna.,  are  offered  at  31 
cents.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $2  a  2  25  per 
bushels.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  35. 


PRCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS.— 
Vl    The  Fall  and  Winter  session  of  this  Institution 

will  commence  on  the  14th  day  of  Tenth  mouth  next. 

For  circulars  and  further  particulars  address  the 

Principal. 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr  ,  Principal, 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.— 4t. 
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CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

'Terms   $70,    one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 

n  HE  SUBSCRIBER  will  re-open  his  Boarding 
J  School  for  Boys,  on  Second- day,  9th  mo.  30th, 
next.  The  scholastic  year  comprises  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each.  The  price  of  Tuition  will  be 
eighty  dollars  per  term,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

WM.  A.  GARRTGUES. 
Moorestown,  Burlingtown  Co.,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  7— 3t. 

THRIENDS'   CENTRAL    SCHOOLS— Race  Street, 
west  of  Fifteenth,  re-opened  on  Second-day  last 
(9th  mo.  2d.) 

AARON  B.  IVINS, 
Principal  of  the  Department  for  Males, 

Residence — No.  1425  Vine  Street. 
LYDIA  GILLINGHAM, 
Principal  of  the  Department  for  Females, 

Residence — No.  1516  Vine  Street. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS— Under  the  care  of  Green 
Street  Preparative  Meeting,  were  re-opened  on 
the  1st  Second-day  in  Ninth  month. 


T7NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
yj  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


"TT^ANTED,  a  few  first  class  boarders  in  a  Friends' 
V\      family,  at  N.  W.  corner  Tenth  and  Cherry 
streets. 

8th  mo.  31,  3t. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— SHARON  FE- 
MALE SEMINARY.— This  institution  is  beauti- 
fully and  healthfully  located  near  the  village  of 
Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fall  term  will  commence  Tenth  month  1st, 
1861,  and  continue  in  session  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  For  terms,  references  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  circular,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principals,  Darby  P.  0.,  Pennsylvania, 
or  from  E.  Parrish,  cor.  Arch  and  Eighth  sts.,Phila. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
8  mo.  31 — 5t.  Principals. 

Ij>  ATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
\j  Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM-  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
ition, use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationary  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8tb  mo.  17th,  1861. — 6t. 

LAKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.— The  next 
term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8  mo.  17th,  1861.— 2t. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, near  Fairville  Station,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  de- 
lightful portions  of  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
school  purposes  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Young 
men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both  sexes  for 
teaching. 

Boarding,  Wasting,  and  Tuition,  &c,  $60  per 
session  of  20  weeks,  commencing  10th  mo.,  (Oct.) 
28th,  1861.       For  Circulars  apply  to 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  \  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,    j  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
4t.  8  mo.  31 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  or 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Ott^r 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  |  LET  HER  NOT  GO  j  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  404.) 

Not  long  after  I  joined  with  Friends,  hearing  of 
a  fair  to"  be  held  in  Warwick  in  Maryland,  and 
also  one  at  Charleston,  I  concluded  to  take  a 
parcel  of  shoes  I  had  made  to  the  fair. 

Accordingly,  I  set  out  with  a  journeyman, 
and  went  down  the  river  in  a  vessel  about  sev- 
|  enty  miles,  then  crossed  the  country  to  the  head 
of  the  bay.    When  we  reached  Charleston  I 
hired  a  room  and  bought  half  a  cord  of  wood,  that 
we  might  live  quietly  and  peaceably  by  ourselves 
i  while  we  remained  in  the  place.    A  large  con- 
course of  people  gathered  in  the  town,  and 
;  among  the  rest  was  a  play  actor.    He  came  to 
\  me  and  offered  to  show  me  all  his  art  for  noth- 
ing; but  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  see  it. 

I  was  also  asked  to  attend  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing, which  I  declined,  and  remained  quietly 
in  my  room.    One  evening  a  company  of  rude 
|  men  came  in  and  drank  and  used  much  bad  lan- 
guage.   I  bore  with  it  for  some  time,  but  at 
1  length  told  them,  that  as  I  paid  the  rent  of  the 
i  room,  I  wished  to  have  it  for  myself  and  compan- 
1  i°DS* 

Some  of  them  being  warmed  with  liquor,  got 
1  angry  and  threatened  to  abuse  me  because  I 
1  would  not  join  with  them. 

I  An  Irishman,  who  was  acquainted  with  me, 
1  stood  up  and  told  these  abusive  men,  that  if  any 
1  one  insulted  me,  he  was  ready  to  defend  me 
%  through  rough  and  smooth;  but  I  told  him  to 


forbear  and  not  strike  one  of  them,  for  they  had 
drank  so  much  they  did  not  understand  rightly 
what  they  were  about — so  he  sat  down  peaceably. 
Now  just  about  this  time,  a  stranger  somewhat 
fashionable,  came  into  the  room — his  counte- 
nance and  deportment  were  grave  and  solid.  I 
perceived  by  his  language  and  appearance  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  Friends'  society.  He 
spoke  out  and  said,  "  My  friends,  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind  to  say,  if  you  are  willing  to 
hear,  but  if  you  are  not,  I  will  try  to  keep  it  to 
myself."  As  soon  as  he  spoke,  my  spirit  bore  wit- 
ness to  his,  and  I  called  out,  "  my  friend,  if  thou 
hast  anything  on  thy  mind  to  say,  be  faithful ;" 
so  he  stepped  forward  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 
"  My  friends,  I  was  once  as  fond  of  liquor  as 
any  of  you,  and  drank  a  great  deal,  not  only  in 
company,  but  by  myself  at  home.  But  after  a 
day  of  carousing  I  began  to  reflect  that  if  I  kept 
on  that  way,  it  would  lead  me  to  misery.  I 
went  to  bed,  and  thought  I  was  conducted  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  where  I  beheld  two  men  en- 
tirely destitute  of  covering,  standing  by  a  trough 
in  which  I  saw  some  red  stuff  that  looked  like  fire. 
One  of  the  men  had  a  scoop-shovel  in  his  hand, 
and  would  frequently  lade  up  a  shovelful  of  the 
fire  and  throw  it  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
other,  who,  after  swallowing  it,  would  vomit  it 
back  into  the  trough,  and  this  was  done  again 
and  again  !  I  was  much  astonished  at  this  sig;ht, 
and  asked  my  guide  what  it  meant;  he  replied, 
'  this  is  the  miserable  state  of  drunkards.'  Oh! 
said  I,  this  then  is  my  state,  for  I  love  liquor. 
I  awoke  in  great  terror,  and,  trembling,  made  a 
solemn  covenant,  that  I  would  not  taste  another 
drop  of  liquor  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  from  that 
time  I  have  been  entirely  clear  from  that  awful 
sin."  The  company  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention to  the  voice  of  this  stranger ;  and  I  do 
not  think  any  more  liquor  was  drank  that  night, 
for  the  people  went  away  next  morning  all 
sober. 

Thus  I  was  delivered  from  my  trials  at  that 
time,  yet  felt  impressed  with  the  belief  that  more 
awaited  me.  So  when  I  embarked  in  the  ves- 
sel that  was  to  bring  me  back  to  Philadelphia,  I 
found  some  rough  men  on  board  who  persisted 
in  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  though  the  captain 
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said  he  thought  we  should  have  a  storm.  They 
went  below  deck  to  play  cards,  and  drank  and 
swore  all  day.  I  went  to  them,  and  warned 
them  to  leave  off  their  evil  doings,  but  they 
treated  me  with  scorn,  and  would  not  take  my 
advice. 

Hovever,  a  gale  overtook  us  in  the  evening; 
the  wind  blew,  the  waves  beat,  the  thunder 
roared  and  the  lightning  flashed :  then  these 
wicked  men  were  seized  with  great  terror,  and 
on  their  knees  prayed  for  mercy.  I  sat  in  a  so- 
lemn frame  of  mind,  and  said  to  them,  "  My 
friends,  you  have  been  serving  the  devil  all  day, 
and  now  in  your  extremity  you  cry  unto  that 
God  you  have  blasphemed."  They  were  struck 
with  conviction,  and  implored  me  to  forgive  them 
for  their  jjl  treatment  of  me  in  the  morning. 
"  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  I  freely  forgive  you, 
and  believe  if  you  will  now  turn  from  your  evil 
ways,  that  the  Lord  will  forgive  you,  and  you 
will  experience  his  mercy  and  preservation." 
And  when  we  came  safe  to  land,  they  hung 
round  me  like  poor  beggars,  and  we  parted  in 
much  tenderness.* 

One  day  on  my  return  from  another  part  of 
the  town  where  I  had  some  business,  I  found 
my  mother-in-law  and  another  woman  at  my 
house,  disputing  with  my  wife  about  doctrine. 
Her  mother  had  charged  her  with  going  to  Qua- 
ker meeting,  which  she  denied,  and,  on  my  com- 
ing in,  appealed  tome.  "No,"  said  I,  "thou 
hast  never  been."  My  wife  stepped  up  to  me, 
and  said  in  a  very  loving-  manner,  "  now  Jacob 
I  am  convinced  thou  art  in  the  right  way,  and 
I  will  henceforth  go  to  meeting  with  thee." 

When  she  bad  so  said,  her  mother  started  up 
in  a  passion,  and  when  I  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  stay  and  dine  with  us,  she  refused,  declaring 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  repro- 
bates. 

When  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  year  1793,  my  mind  was  secretly 
drawn  to  visit  those  who  had  the  disease;  but 
a  great  conflict  between  my  fears  as  a  man,  and 
my  duties  as  a  Christian,  arose,  till  at  length  I 
determined  to  put  my  trust  in  God,  and  ven- 
ture my  life  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

*  Jacob  Ritter  was  a  faithful  coadjutor  with,  his 
brethren  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  support  of 
their  testimony  against  intemperance.  He  labored, 
earnestly  to  dissuade  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  from  such  a  hurtful 
and  dangerous  practice. 

He  frequently  expresed  his  fervent  concern  on  this 
subject  both  in  meetings  and  out  of  them  ;  remark- 
ing that  he  had  been  grieved  in  the  army  on  seeing 
the  officers  mix  gunpowder  in  liquor,  and  press  the 
soldiers  to  drink  it  before  going  into  battle,  that  their 
minds  might  be  the  more  infuriated  ;  and  thus  men 
were  hurried  into  eternity  in  this  state.  He  very  justly 
observed  that  intoxicating  liquors  inflamed  the  worst 
passions  of  men,  and  led  them  on  to  the  commission 
of  crimes,  which  in  moments  of  sober  reflection  they 
would  abhor. 


|  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  house,  my  wife  said 
to  me,  "  Now  don't  thee  go  among  the  fever." 
[  I  made  her  no  reply,  but  walked  down  to  the 
residence  of  a  friend  who  lay  ill  with  the  fever." 
When  I  got  to  the  door,  nature  prevailed,  and  I 
passed  by ;  but  before  I  had  gone  many  steps, 
great  distress  fell  upon  me  for  my  disobedience, 
and  I  then  gave  up  to  do  whatever  the  Lord 
required  of  me.  So  I  returned  to  the  house 
and  entered  the  sick  man's  chamber.  I  found 
him  in  the  greatest  extremity,  but  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  overshadowed  me,  and  I  had  faith 
to  believe  he  would  be  raised,  which  he  after- 
wards was,  and  is  living  at  this  day.  When  I 
had  performed  the  services  I  had  been  sent  to  do, 
I  left  him  and  returned  to  my  home  in  great 
peace. 

My  wife  immediately  perceived  the  smell  of 
the  yellow  fever  was  upon  me,  and  taxed  me  with 
having  been  among  it.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  it,  but  told  her  I  had  done  so  in  obedience 
to  Divine  command  ;  "  well  then,"  said  she,  "  I 
submit  and  from  that  time  I  visited  all  the 
sick  I  could,  both  Friends  and  others,  rich  and 
poor,  and  administered  such  consolation  and  as- 
sistance as  the  good  Master  put  in  my  heart. 
Many  of  the  Lutherans  who  looked  shy  at  me 
after  I  had  left  their  Society,  now  they  were 
brought  into  affliction,  received  me* gladly;  and 
my  confidence  was  strong  in  the  Lord.  At  one 
place,  I  found  the  husband  lying  very  ill  and 
his  young  wife  standing  beside  him.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  me,  and  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  me;  that  he  was  aware  his  end  was  near, 
but  that  he  should  die  in  peace  with  God  and 
all  men.  I  spoke  what  was  on  my  mind,  to 
him,  when,  taking  my  hand,  he  said,  "Jacob, 
farewell !  we  shall  never  more  see  each  other 
until  we  meet  in  Heaven,  but  be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  crown  of 
life."  I  left  him,  and  the  next  morning  called 
again  to  inquire  about  him.  His  poor  wife,  with 
two  little  children,  when  she  saw  me,  put  her 
hands  on  her  head,  and  bowing  herself  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  cried  out,  "  My  husband  is  gone  for- 
ever, thou  sawest  him  last  night,  and  now  he  is 
under  the  ground." 

My  heart  was  moved  at  her  distress,  and  I  felt 
more  than  I  could  well  bear.  I  might  relate 
many  more  affecting  circumstances  which  I  saw 
during  this  awful  visitation,  but  in  order  to  be 
brief,  I  let  them  pass.  But  one  event  now  oc- 
curs to  my  recollection  which  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter mention. 

As  I  was  going  along  the  street  one  day,  I 
saw  a  corpse  brought  to  the  Friends'  burying 
ground,  and  only  one  Friend  following  it.  I 
joined  him  and  we  proceeded  to  the  grave.  He 
stood  on  one  side  of  it,  and  I  on  the  other,  while 
the  corpse  was  buried.  We  parted  at  the  gate 
of  the  grave  yard,  and  each  went  to  his  own 
home,  and  wo  were  both  taken  ill  with  the  fever. 
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Wlii1*}  I  lay  sick,  expecting  nothing  but  d$ath, 
a  man  came  to  my  bed-side  and  told  me  the 
Friend  above  alluded  to  was  dead  and  buried. 
When  I  heard  this,  great  weight  fell  upon  me, 
and  I  thought  I  must  die  too;  but  suddenly 
my  mind  was  raised,  and  I  was  again  favored  to 
have  a  transporting  view  of  the  heavenly  land. 
I  beheld  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  saw  many 
persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  walking  to 
and  fro  among  the  trees  which  were  loaded  with 
fruits  and  flowers;  numerous  birds  were  singing 
among  the  branches,  and  all  was  peace  and  hap- 
piness. As  I  stood  by  the  gate,  much  wishing 
that  I  might  dwell  in  the  garden  also,  I  saw  the 
Friend  above  alluded  to  walking  among  those 
glorious  inhabitants  ;  he  advanced  towards  me, 
and  I  perceived  he  looked  very  fresh  and  fair. 
He  said  to  me,  "  Jacob,  the  people  say  1  am 
dead,  but  thou  seest  me  here  alive  and  perfectly 
happy/'  Then  a  delicious  odor  and  pure  air 
came  from  the  garden,  and  passed  quite  through 
me,  and  I  heard  a  voice  say  to  me,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  die  at  this  time;  thy  work  is  not  yet  done." 
My  ears  were  then  filled  with  the  same  delight- 
ful harmony  that  I  had  before  a  sense  of,  and 
the  praises  of  the  Lord  were  sounded  through- 
out that  happy  land.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
I  found  my  wife  leaning  over  me  to  ascertain 
whether  I  breathed.  I  soon  revived,  and  began 
to  recover  from  that  time. 

My  dear  wife  continued  to  accompany  me  to 
meetings  for  some  time,  and  was  concerned  to 
speak  a  few  words  in  them,  and  in  the  last  one 
she  attended,  she  mentioned  in  German  the  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal.  About  this  time  she  told 
me  she  thought  she  should  leave  me  before  long; 
that  she  saw  her  end  was  approaching ;  that  she 
believed  her  peace  was  made  with  her  Creator, 
and  soon  afterwards  she  was  taken  ill.  A  little 
while  before  she  died,  she  called  me  and  the 
children  to  her,  and  after  tenderly  commending 
them  to  my  care,  she  foretold  their  future  his- 
tory, which  I  have  lived  to  see  fully  verified  in 
every  particular  except  one  ;  then  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  told  me,  she  had  seen  in  the  clearness 
of  the  light  of  truth  that  many  trials  awaited 
me ;  "  but  be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  thou 
shalt  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  is  laid  up 
in  store  for  thee,  and  for  all  them  that  love  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ."  She  then  bid  the 
children  one  by  one  and  myself,  an  affectionate 
farewell.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  go,"  and  im- 
mediately leaned  her  head  back  on  her  pillow, 
and  died. 

While  a  widower,  I  went  regularly  to  Friends' 
meetings,  and  many  were  my  trials  and  exer- 
cises, both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  It  would 
often  occur  to  my  mind,  as  I  sat  in  meeting,  that 
when  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
I  had  vowed  revenge  upon  those  Englishmen 
and  Hessians,  who  had  so  cruelly  beaten  and 
abused  me,  and  I  would  secretly  petition  my  hea- 
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venly  Father  to  enable  me  to  forgive  them,  and 
to  point  out  some  way  to  overcome  those  feelings. 

One  night  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  stood  in 
my  rank  in  the  army,  with  my  gun  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  when  I  remembered  that  I  belonged  to 
Friends'  Society,  whose  principle  was  peace  to 
all  mankind,  I  thought  how  inconsistent  it  was 
for  me  still  to  wear  regimentals,  and  carry  my 
weapons  of  war.  I  then  looked  round  to  see  how 
I  could  get  clear,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
way,  than  to  throw  down  my  arms,  and  desert;  this 
I  accordingly  did,  and  as  I  ran  an  officer  called 
out,  "  there  is  a  man  deserting,  but  let  him 
alone,  a  faithful  sentinel  is  on  his  way,  who  will 
stop  him  and  bring  him  up,  and  then  we  will 
pay  him  soundly." 

I  heard  these  words,  but  dared  not  turn  out 
of  my  way  to  the  right  or  left  to  escape  the  threat- 
ened danger.  So  when  I  came  to  the  sentry- 
box,  a  soldier  in  a  red  coat  levelled  his  musket  at 
me,  and  bid  me  stop,  for  he  must  bring  me  back 
to  the  army.  I  heeded  him  not,  but,  making  a 
sudden  spring  forward,  passed  him,  and  he  fired 
upon  me;  ,1  felt  the  bullet  strike  my  back,  but 
was  not  wounded.  So  I  ran  on  until  I  was  too 
tired  to  run  any  further,  and,  laying  myself  un- 
der an  oak  tree,  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  methought  I  found  myself  in 
great  darkness,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do,  when  suddenly  I  saw  a  great  light  before 
me,  and  was  commanded  to  arise  and  follow  that 
light.  I  did  so,  and  it  led  me  safely ;  for  I  ob- 
served that  wherever  my  road  was  rough  and 
difficult,  the  blessed  light  drew  near,  and  dis- 
tinctly showed  me  how  to  step ;  and  when  the 
path  was  good,  it  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
before  me.  Thus  travelling  forward  I  was  led 
down  hill  in  order  to  pass  over  a  frightful  de- 
sert ;  the  light  now  hovered  about  my  head,  and 
shed  such  a  brightness  on  my  path  that  I  could 
distinctly  see  numberless  reptiles  and  noxious 
vermin  about  my  feet,  but  they  fled  from  the 
light  and  hid  themselves,  and  I  stepped  from 
one  sod  to  another  unhurt,  and  thus  got  safely 
over  this  dismal  place. 

My  guiding  light  now  began  to  ascend  a  hill, 
and  I  followed  it;  but  I  was  now  so  wearied 
with  my  long  travels,  that  I  was  obliged  to  climb 
up  the  mountain  on  my  hands  and  feet. 

When  the  vision  was  gone  I  came  to  myself, 
and  was  sensible  that  the  Christian  principle  in 
my  own  breast  had  entirely  overcome  that  spirit 
of  war  and  revenge,  which  had  so  long  troubled 
me,  even  in  meetings  ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  for- 
give my  enemies,  even  those  who  had  so  greatly 
abused  me,  while  I  was  a  prisoner  wholly  in  their 
power,  and  unable  to  defend  myself.  Yes  !  and 
I  forgave  them  from  my  very  heart,  loved  them 
freely,  and  could  have  received  them  as  brothers. 
Oh  !  the  power  of  this  redeeming  principle  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  Friends"  Intelligencer. 
A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  MEMOIR. 

Notwithstanding  the  school  books  of  Lindley 
Murray  continue  to  be  held  in  estimation  by 
all  who  have  become  acquainted  with  their 
merits,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer are  generally  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing circumstances  of  his  life.  His  Memoir, 
which  was  first  published  in  1827,  has  not  been 
much  circulated  in  this  country  out  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  quite  recently  that  a  copy  came 
into  my  hands;  under  the  impression,  therefore, 
that  a  short  notice  and  a  few  extracts  from  its 
pages  may  prove  acceptable  to  persons  who  are 
pleased  with  biographical  sketches,  the  following 
is  offered : 

Lindley  Murray  was  born  in  the  year  1745, 
near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  "of  respectable  parentage,  in 
the  middle  station  of  life.'"  His  father  appears 
to  have  possessed  excellent  qualifications  of  mind 
and  heart,  but  had,  withal,  an  ambitious  spirit, 
which  led  him  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  on 
the  value  of  riches,  and  was  much  engrossed  in 
the  pursuit  after  wealth.  In  this  pursuit  he 
came  very  near  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  valua- 
ble powers  of  his  son ;  powers  which,  after  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Lindley 
Murray,  and  the  result  of  his  labors,  we  must  be- 
lieve were  conferred  upon  him  for  a  far  more 
noble  purpose  than  mere  mercenary  gains.  The 
larger  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Me- 
moir is  made  up  of  letters  written  by  himself, 
and  with  great  candor  and  sincerity.  One  part 
of  the  narrative  he  appears  to  have  communi- 
cated with  reluctance.  I  allude  to  the  embar- 
rassment he  experienced  from  his  father's  high 
idea  of  the  parental  prerogative.  Yet,  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  it  is  preferable  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Memoir.  The  details  are  taken 
to  suit  the  present  purpose,  and  would  suffer 
from  curtailment.  I  cannot,  however,  suppress 
a  disposition  to  remark,  that  if  we  have  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  any  who  occupy  the  responsi- 
ble situation  of  husband  and  parent,  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  ensnared  by  "  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches/7  as  was  the  case  with  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  the  Memoir  we  are  consider- 
ing, and  are  also  of  imperious  and  unrelenting 
temper ;  who,  sometimes,  so  far  forget  their  do- 
mestic obligations  to  the  little  circle  of  their 
own  household,  as  to  appeal  to  a  knowledge  of 
no  higher  law  than  their  own  will,  I  would  re- 
commend to  all  such  a  perusal  of  the  account  of 
the  circumstance  which  drove  him  from  his 
home  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  commencing  at 
page  17,  letter  2d,  trusting  that  it  may  be 
profitable  to  them  ;  other  guardians  of  our  youth, 
also,  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  hold  this  "  iron 
rule,"  and  who  are  not  dictatorial  beyond  that 


which  is  "meet,"  may  likewise  read  the  ac- 
count with  instruction.  T. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  the  Me- 
moir of  Lindley  Murray  alluded  to  above  : 

"It  is  doubtless  of  great  importance  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  young  persons,  as  well 
as  of  some  consequence  to  themselves  and  the 
public,  that  their  inclinations,  genius  and  bodily 
constitutions  should  be  consulted,  when  they  are 
to  be  entered  upon  an  employment  which  will 
probably  continue  for  life.  If  the  bent  of  their 
mind  and  other  qualifications  are  duly  regarded, 
success  may  reasonably  be  expected )  if  they  are 
opposed,  the  progress  must  be  slow,  and  the  at- 
tainments very  limited. 

"At  an  early  age  Lwas  placed  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  my  father,  who  was  desirous  of 
training  me  to  the  mercantile  profession.  I  did 
not,  however,  relish  this  employment,  and  the 
confinement  to  which  it  subjected  me.  I  wished 
to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a  merchant.  And 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
strictness  with  which  I  was  kept  to  business, 
and  the  undue  restraints,  as  I  conceived,  which 
were  put,  at  that  early  period,  on  my  lively 
spirits  and  allowable  indulgences.  My  father 
kept  steady  to  his  purpose.  He  probably  thought 
that  my  dislike  to  the  business  would,  in  time, 
abate.  Influenced,  perhaps  by  the  hope,  that  a 
residence  with  a  merchant,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  would  better  reconcile  me  to  the  employ- 
ment, he  sent  me  to  Philadelphia.  But  this 
expedient  did  not  answer  his  expectations ;  and 
after  some  time,  he  consented  to  my  return  to 
New  York.  About  this  time  I  contracted  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  a  desire  for  a  greater  de- 
gree of  literary  improvement.  The  pleasures  of 
study,  and  the  advantages  and  distinctions  which 
learning  and  knowledge^bad  conferred  on  indi- 
viduals who  fell  under  my  observation,  augment- 
ed my  disposition  for  the  acquisition  of  science 
and  literature.  Another  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  reconcile  me  to  a  mercantile  life. 

"  My  father  presented  me  with  a  considerable 
number  of  silver  watches,  which  he  designed  as  a 
little  trading  stock,  and  which  he  had  just  import- 
ed, with  many  other  articles  from  England.  By  hav- 
ing the  property  of  these  watches,  and  by  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  that  property  on  the  sale  of 
them,  and  thus  extending  my  concerns,  in  fresh 
purchases  with  the  product,  I  began  to  relish 
the  occupation.  The  spirit  of  trading  took  hold 
of  me,  and  I  contemplated  with  pleasure  the 
future  enlargement  of  my  funds.  In  short,  I  en- 
tered into  the  business  with  ardor  and  satisfac- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  continued  in  my 
father's  counting-house,  and  occasionally  assist- 
ed in  the  routine  of  his  commercial  affairs.  I 
doubt  not  that  he  surveyed  this  success  of  his 
schemes  for  my  advantage,  with  peculiar  com- 
placency. But  not  long  after  the  commencement 
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of  my  trading  engagements,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  seemed  to  blast  all  his  expectations,  and  to 
threaten  the  most  serious  cousequences  to  myself. 

"  A  short  time  after  I  had  returned  to  my 
father's  family,  I  solicited  the  privilege  of  a 
private  tutor  to  instruct  me  in  classical  know- 
ledge and  liberal  studies.  With  this  request,  my 
father  very  generously  complied.  A  tutor  of 
talents  and  learning  was  procured  for  me,  *»nd  I 
pursued  this  new  career  with  alacrity  of  mind. 
My  tutor  was  very  attentive,  and  gave  me  great 
encouragement  to  persevere.  He  stimulated  my 
application  by  portraying  the  advantages  of 
science,  and  by  the  commendations  which  he 
bestowed  upon  my  progress.  This  close  atten- 
tion to  study  and  confinement  to  the  house  did 
not,  however,  agree  with  my  constitution.  My 
sickly  hue  proclaimed  the  intenseness  of  my  ap- 
plication. I  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
abate  the  ardency  of  my  pursuit,  and  to  inter- 
mix bodily  exercise  with  my  studies.  This  had 
a  happy  effect.  I  continued  regularly  employed 
in  my  literary  occupation,  and  could  not  but  be 
pleased  with  the  advancement  I  had  made  and 
the  improvement  of  my  mental  powers. 

"  As  my  mind  improved  and  my  views  en- 
larged, I  became  still  more  attached  to  literary 
pursuits.  I  wished  for  a  profession  connected 
with  these  pursuits ;  and  the  study  of  the  law 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  When  I  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  expressed  this 
inclination  to  my  father,  but  it  met  with  his  de- 
cided opposition ;  and  he  took  great  pains  to  di- 
vert my  thoughts  from  the  subject.  He  repre- 
sented the  temptations  which  I  should  have  to 
encounter  in  the  practice  of  the  law;  and 
which,  he  said,  would  probably  lead  me  to  deviate 
from  the  principles  and  conduct  of  that  religious 
Society  of  which  I  was  a  member.  He  display- 
ed the  advantages  I  should  possess,  both  in 
point  of  emolument  and  respectability,  by  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  able  to  place  me  as  a 
merchant ;  and  to  relinquish  all  prospects  of  a 
mode  of  life,  to  which  there  were  attached  so 
many  difficulties ;  and  to  bend  my  inclinations 
towards  an  employment  which,  I  must  know, 
promised  almost  certain  success.  I  believe  I 
was  properly  sensible  of  my  father's  wishes  to 
establish  me  advantageously  in  the  world ;  and 
of  the  concern  it  gave  him  to  perceive  my  deep- 
rooted  objection  to  an  occupation,  which  he  very 
justly  considered  both  lucrative  and  honorable. 
But  I  found  my  inclination  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  motives  of  interest,  and  though  I  did 
not  then  urge  the  point,  I  kept  my  object  steadi- 
ly in  view.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  I  ap- 
plied myself  again  vigorously  to  the  subject,  but 
I  adopted  a  new  mode  of  proceeding.  I  stated 
the  case  at  large  in  writing ;  my  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mercantile  employment,  however  benefi- 
cial and  respectable  it  might  be,  and  my  earnest 
desire  for  a  literary  profession  were  fully  set 


forth.  All  the  arguments  which  I  could  mus- 
ter, in  support  of  this  propensity,  and  the  bene- 
fits it  was  likely  to  produce,  were  enumerated  ; 
and  every  objection  which  had  been  advanced 
against  my  views  and  wishes  was  distinctly 
brought  forward ;  and  such  answers  given  to 
the  whole,  as  I  thought,  were  satisfactory. 

"  This  little  performance,  which  contained 
several  pages,  was  shown  to  my  father ;  it  was 
also  occasionally  shown  to  some  of  our  friends, 
particularly  to  a  gentlemen  of  the  law,  Benja- 
min Kissam,  Esq.,  who  was  my  father's  coun- 
sellor, and  a  man  of  eminence  and  integrity  in 
his  profession.  The  statement  had  a  most  favor- 
able effect.  The  counsellor  himself  became  my 
advocate;  and  in  a  short  time,  my  father  con- 
sented to  place  me  under  his  care  and  tuition. 
A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  advanced  to 
him  by  my  father,  as  a  fee  for  initiating  me  in 
the  business  of  my  new  and  favorite  occupation, 
and  I  entered  into  it  with  great  alacrity.  Time 
now  rolled  on  very  pleasantly;  and  the  hope  of 
being  settled  in  a  profession  adapted  to  my 
wishes,  gilded  my  future  prospects.  After  some 
time,  my  father  very  generously  presented  me 
with  an  excellent  library,  which  comprehended 
both  books  of  law  and  some  parts  of  general 
literature,  and  which  were  well  calculated  to  aid 
and  invigorate  my  studies. 

"The  celebrated  John  Jay,  Esq.,  late  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  my  fellow- 
student,  in  the  office  of  our  worthy  patron,  for 
about  two  years.  His  talents  and  virtues  gave, 
at  that  period,  pleasing  indications  of  future 
eminence.  He  was  remarkable  for  strong  rea- 
soning powers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatiga- 
ble application  and  uncommon  firmness  of  mind. 
With  these  qualifications  added  to  a  just  taste  in 
literature,  and  ample  stores  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  he  was  happily  prepared  to  enter  on 
that  career  of  public  virtue,  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  happily  distinguished,  and  made  in- 
strumental in  promoting  the  good  of  his  country. 

"  After  four  years  from  the  commencement 
of  my  law  studies  in  the  office  of  my  truly  re- 
spectable instructor,  I  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  recived  a  license  to  practice,  both  as  counsel 
and  attorney,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time,  in  all  the  courts  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  I  soon  commenced  business,  and  prose- 
cuted it  with  success.  It  answered  the  expecta- 
tions I  had  formed  ;  and  I  believe  my  family  and 
friends  were  satisfied  with  the  prospects  which 
attended  me. 

"  My  business  was  very  successful,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  till  the  troubles  in  America 
commenced.  A  general  failure  of  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  law  took  place.  This  circumstance, 
joined  to  a  severe  illness,  which  had  left  me  in  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  induced  me  to  remove  to 
the  country 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THANKSGIVING  IN  AFFLICTION. 
(Continued  from  page  388.) 

Our  prayers  and  supplications  in  the  day  of 
our  adversity  ought  further  to  be  accompanied 
with  thanksgiving,  because  present  troubles  do 
not  annihilate  former  mercies. 

If  you  have  lost  a  blessing,  you  have  had  one ;  it 
may  be  that  you  have  had  it  long ;  it  may  be 
that  the  time  you  have  been  happy  in  the 
possession  of  it  is  much  longer  than  the  time 
for  which  you  will  be  afflicted  by  its  loss.  It  is 
now  taken  from  you,  but  the  value  of  the  bles- 
sing is  not  hereby  diminished;  the  period  dur- 
ing which  you  were  indulged  by  it  is  not  hereby 
shortened;  the  enjoyment  was  as  real  as  the 
loss. 

Has  sickness  seized  you  ?  There  is  room  for 
thankfulness  that  you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  state  of  sickness  and  a  state  of  health. 
Have  you  lost  a  friend  ?  You  had  a  friend  to 
lose.  Have  you  lost,  unjustly  lost,  your  esteem 
and  credit  in  the  world  ?  It  is  true,  notwith- 
standing, that  for  a  time  you  enjoyed  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  your  obligations  unto 
God  who  gave  you  to  enjoy  it  for  that  period  are  in 
this  respect  unaltered  and  unalterable.  You 
cannot,  it  is  true,  thank  God  for  a  blessing  he 
has  taken  from  you  ;  but  it  is  your  duty,  even 
when  it  is  not  permitted  you  to  retain  it,  it  is 
still  your  duty  to  give  thanks  to  him  that  you 
had  that  blessing  once,  and  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  you  sooner.  There  was  a  portion  of 
your  life  that  was  happier  than  it  would  have 
been  without  it;  ought  you  not  then  to  bless 
him  for  the  past,  while  you  implore  his  pity  on 
the  present  ?  Does  it  not  become  you,  while  you 
beseech  him  to  comfort  you  under  the  loss,  to 
thank  him  that  he  blessed  you  with  the  enjoy- 
ment ?  I  said,  but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
said,  that  you  cannot  thank  God  for  a  blessing 
which  he  has  taken  from  you  ;  for  methinks,  if 
reason  have  that  authority  which  she  ought  to 
have  over  your  affections,  you  will  be  able,  even 
after  you  have  lost  the  comforts  in  which  you 
delighted  most,  in  some  measure  to  re-enjoy  the 
pleasures  that  they  gave  you.  Though  th$, 
blessing  be  gone,  your  memory  is  not  gone  with 
it;  and  whilst  this  remains,  you  may  avail  your- 
self of  its  aid  to  supply  the  absence  of  the  com- 
fort you  have  lost,  by  bringing  back  into  the 
present  the  enjoyments  of  the  past.  To  a  mind 
that  is  properly  affected,  it  gives  less  pain  than 
pleasure  in  sickness  to  recollect  the  season  of 
health  ;  in  poverty,  the  time  of  affluence ;  in 
separation  from  friends,  the  period  of  com- 
munion with  them ;  in  adversity,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  day  of  prosperity.  Thus  we  may  in  a 
manner  perpetuate  enjoyments,  and  with  them 
our  gratitude ;  the  pleasure  may  not  f)e  so  pure 
and  lively,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unreal.  Our 
blessings  may  administer  to  our  comfort  even 


after  we  are  deprived  of  them ;  the  present  may 
be  made  more  happy  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
past.  The  perverseness  of  mankind,  it  is  true, 
very  often  employs  their  recollection  to  increase 
their  misery.  They  may  use  it  for  a  better  pur- 
pose ;  and  is  not  this  a  state  of  mind,  after  which 
it  is  desirable  for  ourselves  and  dutiful  towards 
God,  that  we  should  carefully  aspire  ?  But, 

We  may  add,  finally,  that  our  comforts, 
though  dead,  are  in  very  many  instances  not 
absolutely  lost  to  us  :  they  still  live  in  their 
influences  and  their  consequences.  All  our  past 
enjoyments,  though  the  immediate  instruments 
or  sources  of  them  be  no  more,  have  each  had 
their  efficacy  in  the  great  chain  of  Providence, 
have  each  contributed  their  share  to  form  the 
present  conjuncture  of  our  circumstances,  and  to 
give  their  present  aspect  to  our  affairs.  Affluent 
if  you  have  been,  you  have  derived  some  benefits 
from  that  affluence  that  remains  with  you  in  your 
poverty ;  and  if  any  man  has  had  a  kind,  a  wise 
and  pious  friend,  though  it  may  not  be  in  his 
power  perhaps  to  specify  them,  he  must  have 
derived  some  benefits  from  that  friendship,  that 
will  live  with  him  long  after  that  friend  is  dead  ; 
and,  it  may  be,  long  after  he  is  dead  himself. 
The  same  might  fe  said  of  many  other  blessings 
once  enjoyed  and  then  lost  again.  Ought  we 
not  then,  though  we  have  lost  them,  to  give 
thanks  ? 

So  good  was  the  Apostle's  counsel,  so  wise  are 
they  that  keep  it, — "  In  all  things,  therefore,  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN.  '  ' 

From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 
NUMBER  IV. 

Beefsteaks. 

"  The  two  parts  of  beefsteak — the  fat  and  the 
lean — furnish  very  good  samples  of  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  organic  substances  naturally  di- 
vide themselves,  those  which  contain  nitrogen 
and  those  which  do  not — nitrogenized  apd  non- 
nitrogenized  substances.  The  fat,  or  adipose 
matter,  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, while  the  lean  part,  or  muscle,  besides  these 
three,  contains  also  a  large  portion  of  nitrogen." 

"  Do  you  say  that  the  lean  part  of  the  steak  is 
muscle  ?" 

"Yes." 

u  I  thought  the  muscles  were  a  sort  of  cords." 

"  They  are  cords  of  red  flesh." 

"  But  this  looks  like  a  mere  lump  of  meat." 

"  That  is  because  it  is  cut  across.  If  it  were 
dissected  out  lengthwise,  you  would  see  that  it 
was  a  cord  or  band  of  lean  meat,  terminating  in 
tou^h  gristle  at  each  end,  one  end  fastened  to 
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one  bone  and  the  other  to  another  bone,  so  that 
when  the  muscle  is  contracted  or  shortened  it 
would  move  one  of  the  bones.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  most  of  the  muscles — to  move  the  limbs. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  muscle  in  the  arm,  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  elbow ;  the  upper 
end  is  fastened  to  the  bone  near  the  shoulder 
while  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  smooth, 
strong  tendon,  which  passes  under  a  band  at  the 
elbow,  and  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm.  From  this  arrangement  it  follows  that, 
if  the  muscle  is  shortened,  the  hand  is  drawn  up, 
bending  the  arm  at  the  elbow  joint.  If  you 
grasp  your  arm  half  way  between  the  elbow,  and 
the  shoulder,  and  bend  your  elbow,  you  will  feel 
the  muscle  thicken  up  in  the  middle  as  it  con- 
tracts ?" 

ft  What  makes  the  muscle  contract?" 

"  There  are  little  white,  tender  cords,  called 
nerves,  which  lead  from  the  brain,  or  from  the 
spinal  marrow  which  connects  with  the  brain, 
to  every  muscle  in  the  body,  and  when  the 
will  desires  the  limb  to  move,  the  impulse  is  car- 
ried in  some  mysterious  way  by  the  nerve  from 
the  brain  to  the  muscle,  impelling  th^ -muscle  to 
contract  and  move  the  limb." 

"  How  is  it  known  that  the  impulse  is  carried 
by  the  nerve  ?" 

u  By  a  long  series  of  investigation.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  nerve  is  cut  off,  the  muscle  to  which 
it  leads  ceases  to  obey  the  will  any  longer  ;  it  be- 
comes paralyzed." 

"  What !  do  they  cut  off  people's  nerves  to  find 
that  out  ?'? 

li  No  but  they  cut  off  the  nerves  of  dogs,  rab- 
bits, &c.  Dr.  Dalton,  in  his  lectures  at  the  med- 
ical school  up  town,  slaughters  dozens  of  dogs 
every  season  to  illustrate  various  facts  in  physi- 
ology, cutting  the  poor  animals  up  alive  in  every 
conceivable  manner." 

"  That  seems  cruel." 

"  Yes.  Man,  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge 
tramples  on  all  feelings.  He  braves  the  cold  of 
the  polar  regions  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics ; 
he  endures  hunger,  thirst,  sickness  and  long  and 
patient  labor.  The  human  intellect,  in  its  march, 
is  endowed  with  tremendous  strength." 

"  The  messages  from  the  brain  must  be  carried 
pretty  quickly  along  the  nerves." 

"  Yes;  but  they  occupy  an  appreciable  time, 
however.  Astronomers  learn  this  in  their  deli- 
cate observations.  As  the  earth  turns  on  its 
axis  from  west  to  east,  it  causes  the  stars  appa- 
rently to  sweep  over  the  sky  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, from  east  to  west,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
do.  As  they  pass  before  the  telescope,  the  as- 
tronomical observer  watches  their  passage,  and 
as  the  particular  star  which  he  desires  to  observe 
comes  in  line  with  the  fine  spider's  web  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the  telescope,  he  marks  the 
time  with  his  finger  on  a  very  delicate  and  ac- 
curate astronomical  clock.    Now,  it  is  found 


that,  after  the  will  gives  the  command  to  the 
finger  to  act,  it  takes  a  certain  time  for  the  nerve 
to  convey  the  command  to  the  muscle,  and  for 
the  muscle  to  operate ;  and  this  time  varies  with 
different  men,  some  men's  nerves  acting  more 
rapidly  than  others.  The  first  step  of  an  as- 
tronomical observer  is  to  find  out  how  much 
time  it  takes  for  his  own  muscles  to  act ;  as- 
certaining the  personal  equation,  as  they  call  it. 
I  heard  Professor  Mitchell  state  what  bis 
personal  equation  is,  but  I  have  forgotten  ;  a 
very  small  fraction,  of  a  second,  however." 


HEALTHFUL  OBSERVANCES. 

1.  To  eat  when  you  do  not  feel  like  it  is  bru- 
tal— nay,  this  is  a  slander  on  the  lower  animals; 
they  do  not  so  debase  themselves. 

2.  Do  not  enter  a  sick  chamber  on  an  empty 
stomach,  nor  remain  as  a  watcher  or  a  nurse 
until  you  feel  almost  exhausted,  nor  sit  between 
the  patient  and  the  fire,  nor  in  the  direction  of 
a  current  of  air  from  the  patient  towards  your- 
self, nor  eat  or  drink  anything  after  being  in  a 
sick  room  until  you  have  rinsed  your  mouth 
thoroughly. 

3.  Do  not  sleep  in  any  garment  worn  during 
the  day. 

4.  Most  grown  persons  are  unable  to  sleep 
soundly  and  refreshingly  over  seven  hours  in 
summer  and  eight  in  winter;  the  attempt  to 
force  more  sleep  on  the  system  by  a  nap  in  the 
daytime,  or  a  "second  nap"  in  the  morning, 
renders  the  whole  of  the  sleep  disturbed  and 
imperfect. 

5.  Some  of  the  most  painful  "  stomach  aches  " 
are  occasioned  by  indigestion ;  this  generates 
wind,  and  hence  distension.  It  is  often  promptly 
remedied  by  kneading  the  abdomen  with  the 
ball  of  the  hand,  skin  to  skin,  from  one  side  to 
another,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs  down- 
wards, because  the  accumulated  air  is  forced  on 
and  outwards  along  the  alimentary  canal. 

6.  When  you  return  to  your  house  from  a  long 
walk  or  other  exhaustive  exercise,  go  to  the  fire 
or  warm  room,  and  do  not  remove  a  single  article 
of  clothing  until  you  have  taken  a  cup  or  more 
of  some  kind  of  hot  drink. 

7.  In  going  into  a  colder  atmosphere,  keep 
the  mouth  closed,  and  walk  with  a  rapidity  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  off  a  feeling  of  dullness. 

8.  Two  pair  of  thin  stockings  will  keep  the 
feet  warmer  than  one  pair  of  a  greater  thickness 
than  both. 

9.  The  "night  sweats"  of  disease  come  on 
towards  daylight ;  their  deathly  clamminess  and 
coldness  is  greatly  modified  by  sleeping  in  a 
single,  loose,  long  woolen  shirt. 

10.  The  man  or  woman  who  drinks  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  or  coffee,  or  other  stimulant,  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  better  performances  of  any  work  or 
duty,  public  or  private,  is  a  fool,  because  it  is  to 
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the  body  and  brain  an  expenditure  of  what  is  not 
yet  got ;  it  is  using  power  in  advance,  and  this 
can  never  be  done,  even  once,  with  impunity. 

11.  The  less  a  man  drinks  of  anything  in  hot 
weather  the  better,  for  the  more  we  drink  the 
more  we  want  to  drink,  until  even  ice  water  palls 
and  becomes  of  a  metallic  taste;  hence,  the 
longer  you  can  put  off  drinking  cold  water  on 
the  morning  of  a  hot  day,  the  better  you  will 
feel  at  night. 

12.  Drinking  largely  at  meals,  even  of  cold 
water  or  simple  teas,  is  a  mere  habit,  and  is  al- 
ways hurtful.  No  one  should  drink  at  any  one 
meal  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  any  liquid, 
even  of  cold  water,  for  it  always  retards,  im- 
pairs, and  interferes  with  a  healthful  digestion. 

18.  If  you  sleep  at  all  in  the  daytime,  it  will 
interfere  with  the  soundness  of  your  sleep  at 
night,  much  less  if  the  nap  be  taken  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

14.  A  short  nap  in  the  daytime  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  some.  Let  it  not  exceed  ten  minutes ; 
to  this  end,  sleep  with  the  forehead  resting  on  a 
chair  back  or  edge  of  the  table. 

15.  Never  swallow  an  atom  of  food  while  in  a 
passion,  or  if  under  any  great  mental  excite- 
ment, whether  of  a  depressing  or  elevating  char- 
acter; brutes  won't  do  it. — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MO.  14,  1861. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  Circular  of  George  W.  Taylor,  who  has 
maintained  for  many  years  a  Pree  Labor  Store 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  5th  and  Cherry  streets. 


Died,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Philip  E. 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  aged  84  years. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Newtown,  on  the  17th  of 

5th  rno.  last,  Jonathan  Hood,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age  ;  an  Elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  he  has  been 
garnered.  In  all  the  varied  walks  of  life,  few  kept 
the  path  of  duty  with  such  unerring  aim  as  he.  In 
conversation  with  a  friend,  the  evening  before  his 
departure,  he  said  he  was  not  long  for  this  world, 
and  expressed  his  entire  willingness  that  it  was  so. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Union- 

ville,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  8th  mo.  last, 
Phebe  J.  G-riest,  daughter  of  Wm.  Underwood,  in 
the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  8th  mo.  last,  at  the  residence 

of  her  parents,  in  Elk  Horn  Grove,  Carrol  Co.,  111., 
of  brain  fever,  Ruth  Anna,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  T.  Brown,  aged  nearly  2 
years. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1861. 
ON  THE  NATURAL  DISSEMINATION  OF  GOLD. 

"  To  assert  that  gold  is  at  once  a  very  rare 
and  a  very  abundant  metal,  would  seem  to  be  an 
abuse  of  language ;  and  yet,  in  a  certain  sense, 
it  would  be  true  in  both  branches  of  the  pro- 
position. Iron,  in  its  many  mineralized  forms, 
has  been  profusely  scattered,  by  the  Creative 
Hand,  all  over  the  world;  and  gold  is  found  in 
so  many  natural  situations  and  alliances,  where 
it  would  not  be  looked  for,  as  to  hold  out  the 
expectation  that  a  diligent  search  would  find  it 
almost  as  widely,  though  by  no  means  so  plenti- 
fully, diffused.  Such  is  not  the  fact  in  regard 
to  many  other  metals,  but  it  is  remarkably  true 
of  the  two,  which  stand,  in  the  market,  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  list. 

These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  the  detail  of 
several  interesting  examinations  lately  made  by 
Mr.  Eckfeldt,  the  principal  Assayer  of  the  Mint, 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  of  leisure 
would  allow. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  upon  galena, 
or  native  sulphide  of  lead.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  was  occasionally  found  to  contain  gold 
in  larger  or  smaller  proportions,  according  to  the 
various  localities.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  every  variety  of  galena  is 
argentiferous,  it  seemed  an  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  gold,  as  well  as  silver,  is  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  same  association.  Our  examinations  have 
gone  far  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  such 
is  the  case;  though  this  fact  could  not  so  well 
have  been  ascertained,  until  the  manufacture  of 
assay  balances  had  arrived  at  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  The  statement  of  a  few  results  will 
be  interesting. 

The  galena  ores  from  the  lodes  of  Kansas,  in 
the  famous  region  of  Pike's  Peak,  concerning 
which  so  many  extravagant  statements  have  been 
made,  really  show  but  little  silver  so  far.  The 
best,  according  to  our  notes,  was  found  to  con- 
tain seven  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  silver,  and 
one  part  in  eighty  thousand  of  gold  ;  amounting 
to  27£  dollars  of  silver,  and  7  J  dollars  of  gold  to 
the  ton  of  ore. 

Coming  nearer  home,  (and  omitting  further 
mention  of  the  silver,  as  not  pertinent  to  our 
subject)  we  find  in  the  galena  of  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  (Ellenville  locality,)  gold  to  the 
amount  of  17£  grains,  or  75  cents  to  the  ton. 

The  most  curious  result  was  obtained  from  the 
galena  of  New  Britain,  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  gold  was  found  in  the 
proportion  of  2|  grains,  not  quite  10  cents,  to  the 
ton.  This  represents  one  part  in  6,220,000, 
and  may  serve  as  a  remarkable  example  of  re- 
finement in  the  art  of  assaying.  The  operation 
was  performed  on  five  ounces  of  the  ore.  The 
speck  of  gold,  which  resulted,  is  visible  to  a  good 
eye.  and  is  exhibited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mint. 
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Turning  nex't  to  the  examination  of  lead,  in 
its  metallic  and  commercial  shape,  we  find  the 
Spanish  bar  lead,  which  is  sufficiently  free  from 
(precious  metals  to  be  used  as  an  agent  in  our 
[Mint  assays,  contains  12  grains  of  gold  to  the 
■ton,  or  one  part  in  about  1,170,000. 

The  next  inquiry  was,  whether  other  metals, 
[especially  those  which  are  commonly  considered 
■[to  be  naturally  unaccompanied  with  gold,  were 
[[absolutely  so. 

Copper  was  tried  in  various  forms.  A  cent  of 
11822,  the  material  for  which  was  imported  from 
[England,  showed  gold  equal  to  one  part  in 
[14,500,  which  is  one  cent's  worth  in  20  cents. 
[An  English  half-penny  showed  a  like  trace  of 
[gold.  A  cent  of  1843,  of  American  material, 
[jwas  found  to  contain  one  cent's  worth  of  gold  in 
[14  cents.  This  result  brings  to  mind  the  old 
[story  of  the  golden  cent  of  1814.  In  that  year, 
las  was  idly  reported,  the  melters  at  the  Mint, 
■carelessly  emptied  some  gold  into  a  pot  of 
Icopper,  from  which  the  cents  were  coined.  It 
[gave  some  trouble  at  the  counter  of  the  Mint, 
[for  many  years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
|numerou8  enquiries  and  oifers  to  sell.  It  turns 
lout  to  be  pretty  certain  that  every  cent  we  have 
[[coined,  contains  gold,  effectually  locked  in. 

Lake  Superior  copper  is  perhaps  as  free  from 
.gold  as  any,  yet  is  not  absolutely  so.  A  trial  of 
[30  grammes  showed  a  quantity  not  sufficient  to 
■affect  sensibJy  a  delicate  assay  balance. 

Adverting  to  other  metals,  it  is  well  known 
Sthat  silver  is  never  found  in  nature  quite  free 
kfrom  gold.  In  the  Lake  Superior  silver,  there 
lis  a  mere  trace,  as  also  in  the  silver  of  the  south- 
western region  of  South  America.  In  other 
(localities  the  proportion  is  generally  greater, 
though  very  various. 

A  specimen  of  metallic  antimony  was  found 
jto  contain  gold,  one  part  in  440,000.  In 
bismuth,  the  gold  amounted  to  one  part  in 
400,000.  A  specimen  of  zinc  proved  to  be 
[absolutely  free  from  gold  j  a  result  which  may 
jrelieve  some  minds  of  the  suspicion  that  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  Mint  imparts  gold  to 
I  everything  within  its  walls,  or  that  there  was  a 
want  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  use  of  vessels  and 
j  reagents  in  these  operations. 

Perhaps  the  most  curions  result  of  all  is  that 
which  remains  to  be  stated. 

Underneath  the  paved  city  of  Philadelphia 
|  there  lies  a  deposit  of  clay,  whose  area,  by  a 
probable  estimate,  would  measure  over  three 
smiles  square,  enabling  us  to  figure  out  the  con- 
venient sum  of  ten  square  miles.  The  average 
depth  is  believed  to  be  not  less  that  fifteen  feet. 
The  enquiry  was  started  whether  gold  was  dif- 
fused in  this  earthy  bed.  From  a  central 
locality,  which  might  afford  a  fair  assay  for  the 
whole,  the  cellar  of  the  new  market  house  in 
Market  St.,  near  Eleventh  St.,  we  dug  out  some 
of  the  clay  at  a  depth  of  14  feet,  where  it  could 


not  have  been  an  artificial  deposit.  The  weight 
of  130  grammes  was  dried  and  duly  treated,  and 
yielded  one-eighth  of  a  milligramme  of  gold;  a 
very  decided  quantity  on  a  fine  assay  balance. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  th^t  the  clay 
in  its  natural  moisture  loses  about  15  per  cent, 
by  drying.  So  that,  as  it  lies  in  the  ground, 
the  clay  contains  one  part  gold,  in  1,224,000. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  clay  taken 
from  a  brick  yard,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
with  nearly  the  same  result. 

In  order  to  calculate,  with  some  accuracy,  the 
value  of  this  body  of  wealth,  we  cut  out  blocks 
of  the  clay,  and  found  that  on  an  average,  a 
cubic  foot,  as  it  lies  in  the  ground,  weighs  120 
pounds,  as  near  as  may  be ;  making  the  specific 
gravity  1.92.  The  assay  gives  seven-tenths  of  a 
grain,  say  three  cents'  worth  of  gold  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Assuming  the  data  already  given,  we  get 
4180  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  clay  under  our 
streets  and  houses,  in  which  securely  lies  126 
millions  of  dollars.  And  if,  as  is  pretty  certain, 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  would  afford 
eight  times  this  bulk  of  clay,  we  have  more 
gold  than  has  yet  been  brought,  according  to  the 
statistics,  from  California  and  Australia. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  every  time  a  cart  load 
of  clay  is  hauled  out  of  a  cellar,  enough  gold 
goes  with  it  to  pay  for  the  carting.  And  if  the 
bricks  which  front  our  houses  could  have 
brought  to  their  surface,  in  the  form  of  gold 
leaf,  the  amount  of  gold  which  they  contain,  we 
should  have  the  glittering  show  of  two  square 
inches  on  every  brick. 

We  have  inquired  but  little  into  the  researches 
of  other  experiments  in  this  line.  Some  years 
ago,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Lennig's  workmen 
had  washed  out  gold  from  the  sands  of  the 
river  Delaware ;  and  a  French  writer  affirms 
that  there  is  a  trace  of  gold  in  the  sands  of  the 
Rhine. 

When  we  consider  the  uses  to  which  this 
noble  metal  is  providentially  adapted  and  wisely 
applied,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  apparent 
waste  or  misplacement,  by  which  so  much  is 
irrecoverably  lost,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  as 
well  not  been  made.  Perhaps  such  iuscrutable 
mysteries  in  the  realm  of  nature,  may  help  us  to 
submit  to  other  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  the 
Divine  order  and  government.  Of  this  we  may 
be  confident,  that  the  atoms  of  gold  are  homo- 
geneously and  equably  dispersed  through  the 
clay  or  rather  matrix ;  but  by  what  natural  pro- 
cess, and  for  what  cause,  these  fine  particles 
bhould  be  thus  diffused,  seems  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  philosophy. 

The  paper  thus  offered,  however  deficient  and 
practically  unimportant,  may  afford  a  diversion 
of  mind,  for  the  moment,  from  the  one  idea  of 
the  times  upon  which  we  have  fallen. 

Professor  Lesley  remarked  that  the  ores  of 
zinc  seemed  more  closely  allied,  geologically, 
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with  alumina  than  with  silica.  As  all  clays  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica,  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  tertiary,  secondary  and 
primary  rocks  in  a  long  backward  series  of 
remanipulations,  it  should  not  excite  surprise  if 
all  clays,  without  exception,  should  yield  minute 
quantities  of  gold.  And  as  all  the  primary 
metals  have  gangues  containing  silica,  which 
enters  as  an  impurity  into  the  manufactured 
article,  probably  in  the  form  of  silicon,  it  is  like- 
wise almost  inevitable  that  gold  should  appear 
with  it." 


FARMING,  A  SCIENCE. 

There   is  no  business 
.         demanding   such  varied 
III       acquirements    and  such 
ill  i    extensive      knowledge — 
fig  M    none  that  affords  such  full 
^H,       IIMf     scope  for  the  highest  in- 
iISi      tellectual  powers — as  that 
xIIIL  JKIf      °^  farmiQ^-    The  farmer 
V   ^Sitiiy       ^as  to  deal  with  the  works 
t    ^^/Mm    J  °^  nature5  created  by  an 
\    ^Wim  #    All-wise  Power — an  Al- 
\     hBe  M      eighty    hand — by  that 
i    same    mysterious  Power 
Jj^^MI^^Mi     that  set  the  flaming  comet 
^J^^^^^^^^g    on  its  rapid  course,  and 
^^^^p^^B^fc    whose  ways  and  works  are 
^^^■BHfflmpr     pagt   finding   out.  The 
farmer  has  to  deal  with"  the  earth — learn  its 
different  characteristics  and  capabilities,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  various  plants  he  cultivates, 
the  way  to  remedy  its  defects  and  appropriate 
its  riches.    The  air  and  the  seasons,  too,  must 
be  his  study  ;  for  they  materially  affect  his  inter- 
ests, sometimes  giving  him  a  golden  harvest,  at 
others  bringing  rust  and  blight  upon  his  crops 
and  prospects.    He  must  know  something  of 
vegetable  physiology — and  the  more  the  better 
— for  every  day  during  the  growing  season  he 
performs  work  for  the  growth  of  his  crops, 
founded  on  the  laws  which  govern  vegetable  life, 
and  without  this  knowledge  he  labors  in  the 
dark,  or  follows  the  leading  of  those  who  may 
be  as  ignorant  as  himself.    He  should  know  the 
best  means  of  growing  those  plants  that  are  valu- 
able, and  the  best  way  of  destroying  those  that 
are  noxious. 

This  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  require  of 
one  man,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  one 
profession,  and  yet  the  farmer  cannot  stop  here. 
He  must  know  somewhat  of  the  habits  of  the 
hundreds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  his  crops, 
and  threaten  their  destruction,  or  he  cannot  hope 
to  wage  a  successful  war  against  them  ;  and 
above  all,  he  must  learn  and  distinguish  between 
friend  and  foe,  or  he  will  not  only  destroy  those 
thatare  innocent,  but  who  are  his  best  helpers.  The 
various  domestic  animals — the  noble  horse,  the 


ox,  the  sheep — all  require  his  care  in  health  and 
sickness.  He  must  be  their  guide  and  protector 
as  well  as  their  physician  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  farmer  must  be  a  mechanic,  for  the  recent 
and  general  introduction  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery upon  the  farm  renders  this  absolutely 
necessary.  The  reaping-machine,  the  seed  drill, 
the  threshing  machine,  etc.,  require  care  and 
skilful  working. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  farmer  must  be  a 
merchant.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  where 
and  when  to  sell  the  various  products  of  his 
farm.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  every 
year  lost  to  the  farming  interests  for  the  lack  of 
a  little  commercial  ability.  Wool,  and  cattle, 
and  butter,  and  cheese  are  often  bought  up  by 
speculators  at  prices  far  below  their  real  value. 
In  view  of  the  vast  acquirements  needed  by  the 
farmer,  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  with  one  of  old, 
"  Who  is  competent  to  this  work  V  We  have 
never  seen  one  who  was  master  of  his  profession. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


NEW  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION. 

The  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
publican says: — u  We  have  recently  paid  special 
atention  to  two  insects  that  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  vicinity.  The  first  is  an  orange- 
colored  fly  or  louse,  with  feet  and  wings,  so 
small  that  a  dozen  can  gather  on  one  side  of  a 
kernel  of  wheat,  and  so  numerous  that  the  wheat- 
heads  are  tinged  with  their  coloring.  This 
animal  we  learn  is  found  on  all  the  wheat  fields 
of  this  section  and  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Whether  it  does  any  injury  is  not  fully  deter- 
mined. It  seems  simply  to  have  rested  in  great 
numbers  on  the  heads  of  wheat,  and  in  some 
cases  oats.  It  does  not  answer  the  description  of 
the  weevil  or  Hessian  fly.  The  other  insect  is 
a  dark  striped  worm,  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  first  seen  in  great  numbers  about  the 
20th  of  June,  on  a  piece  of  spring  wheat  in 
West  Springfield.  The  seed  of  the  wheat  came 
from  the  west.  These  worms  at  first  stripped 
the  stalks  of  leaves,  and  have  latterly  operated 
on  the  heads  of  wheat.  They  eat  the  chaff  ends 
of  each  kernel,  trimming  off  the  beard,  and 
invariably  drop  to  the  ground  when  disturbed. 
On  the  27th  they  commenced  operations  on  an 
adjacent  field  of  corn,  eating  the  tenderest 
portion  of  the  leaves  and  choosing  largely  the 
suckers.  The  leaves  of  the  corn  in  some  cases 
are  stripped  to  the  stem,  and  in  others  the  worm 
inhabits  the  center  of  the  plant  and  intercepts 
the  protruding  tassel.  The  creature  appears  to 
love  shade,  works  most  in  the  night,  has  about 
a  dozen  pair  of  legs,  is  active,  eats  ravenously 
and  voids  profusely.  Where  he  belongs,  or 
what  his  name  is,  no  one  seems  to  know." 

[The  description  of  the  last-named  animal 
applies  exactly  to  the  destructive  army  worm  of 
the  West. — Eds.] — Scientific  American. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 

EIGHTH  MONTH. 

1860.  1861. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,., 

Cloudy  without  storms,  , 

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  , 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 
Highest  do.  do.  do.  do. 
Lowest   do.     do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

[Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  current  weeks 
for  each  year,  


16  days. 
0  " 
0  u 

15  " 


31 


1860. 


73.12  deg. 
94.  " 
58.  " 
5.40  inch. 


1171 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
8th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 

years   ... 

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 

1851,  

•Lowest  do.  do.  do.  1816, 


days. 


14  " 


31 


1861. 


73.91  deg. 
92.  » 
57.  " 
3.13  inch. 


1447 


72.71  deg. 


77.50  " 


SUMMER  temperatures. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

months  of  1860,   73.95  deg. 

'Mean    do.  do.  do.  1861,  74.01  " 

Average  of  the  summer  temperatures  for 

the  past  seventy-two  years,....:   73.27  " 

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

the  past  seventy-two  years — 1828,1838,  77.66  " 
Lowest  do.  do.  1816,  66.  " 

Philada.,  Ninth  mo.  3,  1861.  J.  M.  E. 


THE  SCENE  OF  GRAY  S  ELEGY. 

BY  J.  M.  HOPPIN. 

Some  may  have  desired  to  know  if  there  were 
any  actual  spot  which  formed  the  scene  of  the 
immortal  verses  of  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard."  There  is  such  a  place,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  poem.  It  bears  the  unpoetic  name 
of  "  Stoke  Pogis."  It  is  within  three  miles  of 
tl  Slough,"  upon  the  Great  Western  Railway,  not 
very  far  from  Windsor.  I  took  "  a  fly"  at  Slough, 
and  drove  out  to  Stoke  Pogis.  The  road  was 
through  a  pretty  undulating  country,  in  its  July 
greenness  and  richness,  with  a  soft  haze  lying 
like  a  gauze  veil  upon  the  hills  and  fields.  I  soon 
left  the  main  road,  and  turned  into  a  narrow  lane, 
with  tall  elms  on  either  side,  and  fringed  with 
thick  hedges.  How  can  I  describe  an  English 
hedge,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  terms 
of  a  general  admiration  ?    It  is  a  sweet,  blossom- 


ing* 


tangled 


conglomeration  of  brier,  rose,  and 
thorn,  impervious  to  any  thing  but  an  English 
fox-hunter's  rush.  The  hawthorn,  or  white  thorn, 
is  the  chief  basis  of  an  English  hedge.    Its  lux- 


uriant leaves  are  of  dark  green,  while  its  blossom 
is  of  pure  white,  whose  delicate  perfume  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  comes  on  every  breeze 
over  the  fields — 

"  The  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

But  every  other  sort  of  blooming,  running  thing 
mixes  up  with  it — the  wild  rose,  the  blackberry 
with  its  colored  flowers,  the  stone-bramble,  the 
spiky-leaved  holly,  the  common  raspberry,  the 
bright  green  buckthorn,  and  the  hazel,  whose 
long  tassels,  or  catkins,  are  the  first  blossoms  of 
spring.  All  these  left  to  grow  and  twine  to- 
gether, on  a  sacred  ridge,  one  might  say  for  cen- 
turies— then  we  get  the  English  hedge — to  be 
seen  only,  however,  in  its  perfection  in  Devon- 
shire or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Although  the  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  eye  it  with  suspicious  looks, 
because  it  nests  whole  colonies  of  greedy  little 
birds,  yet  we  would  say,  "  Bloom  on  for  centu- 
ries more,  dear  English  hedge  !"  After  follow- 
ing the  lane  for  a  little  while,  1  turned  into  the 
Park,  now  owned  by  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  but 
formerly  the  property  of  William  Penn's  family, 
where  the  "  country  church-yard"  still  sleeps 
amid  its  aged  trees.  The  entrance  was  by  the 
side  of  a  flower-embowered  cottage,  and  here  the 
spire  of  the  little  church  first  came  in  view. 

Driving  over  the  clean,  smooth  lawn  of  the 
Park,  sprinkled  with  great  elms  and  oaks,  I  came 
to  the  gate  of  the  "country  church-yard."  The 
church  which  stands  within  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  England,  and  satisfies  all  one's  desires, 
being  more  venerable  and  "  ivy-mantled"  than 
even  in  Gray's  time.  It  is  built  of  flint  pebbles, 
with  a  red-tiled  roof,  and  has  three  low  gable 
fronts,  with  long  windows,  and  a  tower  draped 
thickly  with  ivy.  The  spire  upon  this  old  tower 
looks  more  modern.  It  has  evidently  been  built 
since  it  was  written,  that  from  the  aged  tower 

"  The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain." 

There  is  a  high  brick  wall  and  screen  cf  tall 
trees  about  the  whole  church-yard,  excepting  in 
front,  where,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  is  an 
open  iron  fence.  This  wall  separates  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  Park. 

The  "  rugged  elms,"  and  the  "  yew-tree's 
shade"  still  spread  their  shadows  in  front  of  the 
curious  old  wooden  porch,  and  over  many  a 
rounded,  "  heaving  turf."  There  are  some  moss- 
grown  ancient  monuments,  but  not  many.  It  is 
truly  a  humble  country  church-yard.  Its  flat 
gray  stones  contain. 

"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

A  small  marble  slab,  inserted  under  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  gable  ends  of  the  church,  bears 
these  words:  "Opposite  to  this  stone,  in  the 
same  tomb  upon  which  he  has  so  feelingly  record- 
ed his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent,  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  Elegy  written  in  a  Country-Church- 
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yard,  etc.,  etc/  He  was  buried  Aug.  6,  1771." 
The  tombstone  itself,  which  lies  under  the  win- 
dow, has  an  inscription  to  the  poet's  aunt,  and 
after  that,  this  one  to  his  mother  :  "  In  the  same 
pious  confidence,  beside  her  friend  and  sister, 
here  sleep  the  remains  of  Dorothy  Gray,  widow, 
the  careful  and  tender  mother  of  many  children, 
one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfortune  to  survive 
her.    She  died  March  11,  1758.     Aged  67." 

Birds  of  every  hue  and  note  flew  around  among 
the  trees,  and  hopped  fearlessly  upon  the  tombs. 
The  air  had  the  delicate  hum  of  insect  life,  and 
now  and  then  the  flutter  of  little  wings.  Other- 
wise it  was  as  still  and  reposeful  as  the  grave. 

Walking  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  church, 
over  the  meadow,  I  came  to  a  laburnum-fringed 
path  that  leads  to  ,a  stately,  classic  monument, 
with  a  grave  over  against,  it  and  a  swelling  green 
hill  beyond  it.  It  commands  a  delicious  view 
of  the  church  and  grave-yard — just  such  an  ex- 
quisite English  scene  as  Birket  Foster  loves  to 
paint,  and  has  painted.  The  monument  is  in 
honor  of  Gray,  and  of  the  whole  region  around, 
consecrated  by  his  genius.  It  is  inscribed  with 
quotations  from  the  "  Elegy"  and  other  poems. 
In  the  direction  of  the  grove,  there  is  written  the 
verse  beginning  with — 

u  Hard  by  yon  wood  now  smiling  as  in  scorn." 
On  the  opposite  side,  toward  Eton,  are  the  words : 
"Ye  distant  spires, 
Ye  antique  towers,  etc." 

On  the  side  looking  toward  the  church-yard,  are 
those  familiar  but  deathless  verses,  that  sing  so 
sweetly,  though  too  mournfully,  of  death  and  the 
grave. 

One  reads  them,  and  then  turns  and  looks  on 
the  very  scene  itself — the  trees,  the  church  the 
graves  : 

"  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

In  driving  back  from  Stoke  Pogis  to  Slough, 
I  took  another  road,  leading  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Eton  Montem  and  Windsor  Park,  and 
through  an  old  gipsey  forest  called  "  Beecham 
Wood,"  where  are  some  of  the  largest  trees  in 
England.  These  old  trees  are  as  well  worth  see- 
ing as  any  thing  in  the  kingdom.  They  carry 
us  back  to  the  days  of  green  forest  England,  and 
of  Robin  Hood.  I  singled  out  one  monstrous 
beech-tree,  and  measured  it  roughly  with  a  piece 
of  twine.  Its  girth  was  thirty-four  feet.  Its 
leaves,  fewer  than  of  old,  were  still  bright  and 
green,  though  its  vast  hollow  trunk  could  lodge  a 
company  of  spearmen.  Our  ancestors  might  have 
rested  under  its  shadow.  It  links  us  with  the 
past  ages  of  our  history. 


"  But  deem  not  my  pierced  trunk 
And  scanty  leafage  serves 
No  high  behest ;  my  name 
Is  sounded  far  and  wide  : 
And  in  the  Providence 
That  guides  the  steps  of  men, 
Hundreds  have  come  to  view 
My  grandeur  in  decay  ; 
And  there  hath  passed  from  me 
A  quiet  influence 
Into  the  minds  of  men  : 
The  silver  head  of  age, 
The  majesty  of  laws, 
The  very  name  of  God, 
And  holiest  things  there  are, 
Have  won  upon  the  heart 
Of  humankind  the  more, 
For  that  I  stand  to  meet 
With  vast  and  bleaching  trunk 
The  rudeness  of  the  sky." 

I  should  be  glad  if  this  little  fragment  led  any 
one  who  had  not  done  so,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Dean  Alford's  pure  and  noble 
poetry. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PRAYER  FOR  OUR  NATION. 

Almighty  Father !  In  Thy  hand 

Are  held  the  hopes  of  every  land. 

To  whom  but  Thee,  in  all  our  woe, 

Shall  we,  Thy  stricken  children,  go. 

Thine  eye  beholds  the  gathering  wrath 

That  looms  before  our  nation's  path. 

Thy  voice  can  bid  its  vengeance  cease, 

And  bring  us  back  to  love  and  peace. 

The  groans  of  dying  men  arise, 

The  wails  of  woman  pierce  the  skies, 

And  "Rachel"  weeps  her  children  dead, 

Refusing  to  be  comforted. 

Thy  Holy  One  disowned,  betrayed, — 

Pierced, — not  by  Roman  soldier's  blade  ; 

Is  crucified  in  open  shame 

By  those  who  bear  the  Christian's  name. 

Must  every  victory  manhood  gains 

Bear  on  its  front  the  gory  stains  ? 

Must  every  onward  step  we  take 

Our  Bethels  a  Golgotha  make  ? 

Thou  hearest  the  ravens  when  they  cry; 

Thou  seest  the  sparrows  when  they  die; 

Let  manhood's  groan,  and  woman's  wail, 

Before  Thy  mercy  seat  prevail. 

Come  quickly,  Lord,  with  healing  wings, 

Command  that  peace  Thy  presence  brings. 

Shed  on  each  heart  Thy  spirit's  balm 

These  raging  seas  of  strife  to  calm. 

L.  J.  R. 

Philada.,  9th  mo.  5th,  1861. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  coming,  some  are  going — 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  ; 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee  : 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 
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One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  heaven,) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee — 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  ; 

One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 
Shadows  pass  through  all  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow, 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain; 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow — 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown  and  holy, 

If  you  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 
Or  for  passion's  hour  despond  ; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  heaven,  but,  one  by  one, 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken, 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 


SPENDING  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  MONEY. 

u  I  could  not  have  believed  it,  had  you  not 
roved  it  from  my  books.  Even  when  proved, 
seems  impossible  to  credit  it." 
Such  was  the  exclamation  of  a  merchant  here, 
n  reply  to  a  committee  of  his  creditors,  by 
?hom  his  books  had  been  examined  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  his  failure. 
They  discovered  that  in  seven  months  he  had 
Daid  $28,000  in  usurious  interest.  His  capital 
aad  been  small,  but  his  business  had  been  dis- 
proportionately large,  in  fact  he  had  greatly 
overtraded.  Eagerness  to  be  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness had  led  him  to  give  long  credit  on  goods 
ivhich  he  had  bought  on  a  short  credit.  He 
took  the  promissory  notes  of  country  buyers 
living  a  thousand  miles  away,  in  settlement  of 
their  bills.  All  fair  enough  and  good  enough, 
if  such  customers  had  the  proper  idea  of  what 
punctuality  means.  But  too  many  of  them  have 
very  crude  notions  of  that  important  word.  His 
own  notes  coming  due,  he  obtained  discounts  by 
*■!  using  the  country  obligations  as  collateral — but 
everybody  knows  the  end  of  such  financiering. 
The  latter  being  unpaid  at  maturity,  he  was  shut 
out  of  bank  and  turned  over  to  the  mercy  of 
those  who  have  no  such  words  in  their  vo- 
cabulary. 

"  Where  have  you  usually  obtained  your  dis- 
counts ?"  asked  one  of  the  Committee. 

"  On  the  street,  principally/'  was  the  reply. 

"  Principally  ?  Has  the  bank  discounted 
anything  for  you  within  six  months  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What  rates  have  you  usually  paid  on  the 
street?" 

"  From  one  to  two  per  cent  a  month." 

"  Can  you  remember  having  ever  paid  more  ?" 


"  I  have  sometimes  paid  a  quarter  per  cent,  a 
day."  _ 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  were  thus 
speeding  money  that  belonged  to  your  creditors  ? 
You  began  two  years  ago  with  $20,000  capital, 
and  for  seven  months  you  have  been  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $48,000  a  year  for  usury,  with- 
out appearing  to  have  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
fact.  No  business  under  the  sun  can  stand  the 
half  of  such  a  loss.  The  committee  need  look 
no  further.  When  a  man  gets  up  to  a  quarter 
per  cent  a  day,  bis  ruin  is  certain,  and  every 
dollar  he  spends  in  that  way  is  really  so  much 
improperly  taken  from  his  creditors." 


ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

England. — Richard  Ostler,  the  factory  philanthro- 
pist, is  dead. 

Cotton  seed  is  being  regularly  shipped  to  India 
from  Suez. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  of  England  receives  £500 
for  prorogueing  Parliament,  and  the  same  sum  for 
opening  the  Houses  "  commission." 

We  learn  of  the  death,  on  the  13th  instant,  at 
Lower  Walmer,  Kent,  of  Thomas  Witlan  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  for  many  years  travelling  in 
Central  Asia,  and  author  of  "  Travels  in  Siberia  and 
on  the  Amoor." 

The  Queen  has  approved  Henry  W.  Lord  as  con- 
sul at  Turk's  Island,  and  of  Patrick  Devine  as  con- 
sul at  Cork,  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Spain. — Carl  Schurtz,  Minister  from  the  United 
States  presented  his  credentials,  and  was  formally  re- 
ceived, by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Spain,  according  to  the  last  Census  Returns,  has 
a  total  population  of  15,688,000  souls. 

Holland. — Holland  has  officially  recognized  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Japan. — Shanghai  dates  to  7  mo.  4th,  say  that  the 
relations  between  the  European  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments are  likely  to  be  disturbed.  Foreign  mer- 
chants were  being  robbed  in  open  day,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  Japanese  government  sanctioned 
the  proceedings. 

India  and  China. — The  Bombay  mail  of  7  mo.  27th 
had  reached  Malta. 

The  cholera  was  ravaging  the  famine  districts. 

The  harvest  prospects  were  cheerful.  The  famine 
expenditure  was  expected  to  cease  in  October. 

The  dates  from  Calcutta  are  to  7  mo.  29th.  The 
prospects  of  the  indigo  crop  were  bad.  Incessant  rain 
prevailed. 

The  Journals  report  that  five  cities  of  Tartary  have 
been  made  over  to  the  Russians  by  the  Emperor  of 
China. 

Turkey. — The  Circassians  have  proclaimed  a  Re- 
public. . 

The  wonderful  work  of  tunneling  Mount  Cenis  is 
being  rapidly  executed,  and  its  completion  is  now 
promised  in  1866. 

Emancipation  of  Russian  Serfs. — A  Russian  owner 
of  two  thousand  serfs,  who  has  just  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  emancipation,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor,  writes  that  a  the  peasants  in 
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the  interior  are  lazy,  but  well-disposed  ;  if  met  in  a 
rational  way,  the  transition  from  serfdom  to  freedom 
can  be  accomplished  without  excesses,  and  eventual- 
ly the  productiveness  of  the  land  will  be  considera- 
bly increased." 

DOMESTIC. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  at  Washington, 
through  the  Russian  minister,  signed  by  Prince 
Gortschah,  desiring  to  make  known  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  deep  interest  the  Czar  takes 
in  the  national  troubles,  whose  sympathy  and  sup- 
port (to  use  the  language  of  the  despatch)  "  may  be 
counted  upon  in  any  event." 

North  Carolina.— The  arrival  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  North  Carolina,  has  awakened  a  strong  Union  feel- 
ing in  that  State. 

Fresh  Cargo  op  Cotton  from  Nicaragua. — The 
cargo  of  the  barque  Magdalena,  whose  arrival  at  New 
York  was  announced  on  the  4th,  contained  a  lot  of 
twenty-four  bales  of  Nicaragua  cotton,  the  first  ship- 
ment that  has  been  made  to  this  country.  A  second 
shipment  is  now  on  the  way,  and  is  daily  expected 
by  the  barque  Xanlho.  These  two  parcels  of  cotton 
were  shipped  at  the  port  of  Realsjo,  Nicaragua,  by 
the  stea*mers  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and 
are  brought  through  to  New  York  at  a  freight  of  two 
cents  per  pound. 

Colored  Emigration  to  Hayti. — The  British  brig 
Truxillo,  cleared  from  New  York  on  the  4th  with 
eighty  colored  emigrants  for  Hayti.  This  is  the  tenth 
colony  sent  out  by  the  Haytien  Bureau  since  the  first 
of  the  year .  Among  the  emigrants  by  the  Truxillo  are 
natives  of  New  York,  Virginia  Pennsylvania,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  and  Chili.  Of  the 
eighty-nine  only  one  could  not  read  or  write — all  the 
rest  had  a  fair  common  school  education.  They  all 
intend  to,  cultivate  cotton  in  Hayti.  Three  colonies — 
one  of  ninety  from  Rhode  Island,  one  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  from  Buxton,  Canada  West,  will  sail 
next  month.  It  is  expected  that  five  thousand 
will  sail  from  Canada  West  alone  during  the  com- 
ing Autumn  and  Winter. 

Immense  Receipts  of  Grain  at  Chicago. — The  re- 
ceipts of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  at  Chicago,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  amounted  to  nearly 
■nineteen  millions  bushels  !  or  accurately,  18,777,471 
bushels.  These  figures  are  obtained  by  reducing  the 
flour  to  its  equivalent  of  wheat,  and  including  corn, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye.  The  receipts  of  wheat  alone, 
including  the  flour,  amounted  to  over  8,000,000 
bushels  ;  corn,  9,433,364.  The  total  receipts  in  1860, 
for  the  same  period,  were  13,091,437  bushels  ;  and  in 
1859  only  5,629,793  bushels. 

A  Venerable  Tree. — We  were  informed  by  Alvin 
Parker,  who  resides  a  short  distance  from  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  in  East  Media,  that  the  noble 
sycamore  which  stands  in  front  of  his  premises,  and 
Which  commands  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all 
passers  by,  is  positively  known  to  be  at  least  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  yet  it  is  still 
clad  in  fullest,  richest  verdure — its  giant  arms  still 
stretch  out  and  proudly  defy  the  blast — it  still*  stands 
majestic  and  erect,  with  its  massive  roots  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  earth,  and  gives  promise  of  endurance 
for  the  least  a  century  to  come. 

•  A  Reminiscence  of  the  Past  . — John  Key  was  the 
"  first  born"  child  of  European  parents  in  the  town  of 
Philadelphia.  This  birth  took  place  in  1682,  in  one 
of  the  "  caves"  or  rude  dwellings  formed  in  the  river  , 


bank,  near  what  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  Vine 
and  Water  streets.  He  died  in  Chester  county  in 
1767. 


PHILADELAPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  Flour  co mi 
ing  forward,  and  the  stock,  particularly  of  the  lower 
grades,  is  very  much  reduced.  There  is  little  or  no 
shipping  demand,  and  the  sales  are  only  in  a  small 
way  for  home  use,  selling  at  $4  50  to  $5  per  bbl 
for  fresh  ground  Western  and  city  ;  $5  00  a  5  50  fo 
extras ;  $5  37  a  6  00  for  extra  family,  and  $6  25  a 
7  for  fancy.  Rye  flour  is  dull,  with  sales  at  $2  75  a 
$3.    Corn  Meal  is  scarce,  and  Penna.  is  worth  $2  81 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and 
prices  are  firm.  Sales  7,000  bus.  at  $1  10  a  1  15 
for  prime  Penna.,  and  Delaware  red  ;  white  ranges  at 
about  $1  24  a  $1  25.  Rye  is  steady.  Sales  of  old 
Penna.  at  60c,  and  new  at  53  a  56c.  Corn — There  is 
very  little  offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  good  at 
55£  a  56c  for  prime  Southern  and  Penna.,  yellow. 
Oats  are  in  good  request  at  28  a  29  cts.  for  new  Del- 
aware. Old  mixed  at  30c,  and  old  Penna.,  at  31  a 
32c.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  $4  50  a  4  75  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $2  a  2  25  per 
bushels.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  39  a  1  42. 


FREE  LABOR  CIRCULAR. 

It  is  more  than  14  years  since  the  undersigned  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  providing  for  the  friends  of 
free  labor,  supplies  of  both  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 
produced  without  the  aid  of  slave  labor.  Believing 
that  he  was  thus  promoting  a  consistent  testimony 
against  slavery,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  true  friend 
of  his  country,  whose  sure  prosperity  is  manifestly 
linked  inseparably  with  the  maintenance  throughout 
the  land  of  honest,  compensated  labor,  and  encour- 
aged by  true-hearted  patrons  in  all  the  free  States 
and  several  of  the  slave  States,  he  has  persevered 
through  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  :  with 
what  success,  as  to  furnishing  a  variety  of  articles  of 
constant  consumption,  is  known  to  those  whose  stand- 
ard of  right  prompted  them  to  apply  for  goods  of  that 
character. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  in  this  connection 
to  express  the  sentiment  held  by  the  writer,  in  com- 
mon, he  trusts,  with  his  fellow  abstinents  from  the 
products  of  slave  labor;  that,  had  even  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  and  other  countries,  who  think 
they  are  opposed  to  slavery,  or  who  profess  antagon- 
ism to  it,  maintained  the  principle  of  non-participa- 
tion during  the  above  mentioned  period,  not  only 
would  our  beloved  country  not  have  been  afflict- 
ed with  its  present  trouble,  but  slavery  itself,  if 
at  all  in  existence,  would  have  been  too  weak  and 
too  unimportant  as  an  instrument  of  power,  to  claim 
at  this  day  any  consideration. 

The  object  mainly  of  this  circular  is  not  to  give 
utterance  to  sentiments,  whether  of  the  writer,  or,  as 
he  supposes,  of  his  patrons,  but  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  present  situation  and  condition  of  the 
free  labor  movement,  and  of  the  free  labor  supplies. 

From  causes  known  to  all,  we  cannot  at  present 
obtain  free  labor  cotton  from  our  usual  sources,  and 
though  efforts,  some  time  ago  begun,  to  obtain  this 
important  article  from  other  places,  may  bring  suf- 
ficient supplies  for  the  free  labor  demand,  it  is  not 
known  how  long  we  may  bave  to  wait.  It  therefore 
becomes  my  duty  to  advertise  my  customers  that 
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ey  will  do  well  to  secure  without  delay  from  the 
arious  stock  on  hand,  such  goods  as  they  may  need 
r  many  months  to  come ;   for,  the  advancing 
rices  will  facilitate  the  early  disposal  of  the  present 
tock  to  transient  buyers  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
establishment  will  be  best  promoted  by  speedy  sales. 
Those  who  wish  to  aid  the  concern  will  kindly  bear 
his  needful  matter  in  mind ;  not  only  as  regards 
otton  goods  and  goods  of  which  cotton  is  a  part,  but 
regards  Tea,  Coffee,  Spices,  and  a  variety  of  arti- 
les,  the  sale  of  which  is  required  to  sustain  the  store ; 
rad  without  such  patronage  the  store  could  not  long 
se  continued.    With  a  view  to  an  increase  of  demand 
or  these  auxiliary  articles,  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
Tea  and  Coffee  has  been  secured  in  anticipation  of 
urther  advance  in  prices,  which  will  be  gladly  sold 
now  to  the  friends  of  the  store  before  any  further 
[advance  takes  place. 

From  causes  which,  it  is  hoped,  are  only  temporary, 
nd  not  resulting  from  the  troubles  of  the  country, 
-there  is  at  present  a  very  limited  stock  of  free  labor 
•raw  sugars  in  the  country.  In  consequence,  the  stock 
■iof  refined  sugars  has  been  exhausted,  which  it  is  hoped 
I'lmay  be  soon  renewed.  Patience,  as  well  as  self- 
denial,  needs  to  be  practiced  by  the  friends  of  the 
slave.  Respectfully 

Gteo.  W.  Taylor, 
N.  W.  cor.  of  5th  and  Cherry  St. 
9th  mo.  9th,  1861.  Philadelphia. 


mHE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. — New  volume.— On 
J_  the  7th  of  September  The  New  York  Weekly  Tri- 
bune commenced  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence ; 
The  Daily  Tribune  being  some  months  older  and  The 
Semi-Weekly  Tribune  somewhat  younger.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  this  journal  has  labored  in  what 
its  conductors  have  felt  to  be  the  cause  of  Humanity, 
Justice  and  Freedom,  endeavoring  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate,  to  honor 
and  encourage  useful  exertion  in  whatever  sphere, 
and,  to  promote  by  all  means  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  material  -advancement  of  our  country.  It  has 
aimed  to  be  right  rather  than  popular,  and  to  espouse 
and  commend  to-day  the  truth  that  others  may  not  be 
willing  to  accept  till  to-morrow.  In  pursuing  this 
course,  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  and  faults 
committed ;  but,  having  in  all  things  incited  our 
readers  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves  rather  than 
adopt  blindly  our  own  or  others'  conclusions,  we 
believe  we  may  fairly  claim  for  this  journal  the  credit 
of  having  qualified  its  readers  to  detect  and  expose 
even  its  own  errors.  To  develop  the  minds  of  the 
young  by  the  most  general,  thorough  and  practical 
Education,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  Productive 
Industry,  through  free  grants  of  Public  Lands  to 
actual  settlers  and  cultivators,  as  also  through  the 
protection  of  immature  or  peculiarly  exposed  branches 
from  too  powerful  foreign  competition,  are  among  the 
aims  to  which  this  journal  has  adhered  through  good 
and  evil  report,  and  which  it  steadfastly  commends 
to  American  patriotism  and  philanthropy. 

As  to  the  Civil  War  now  devastating  our  country, 
we  hold  it  to  have  originated  in  a  Rebellion  more 
wanton,  wicked,  and  inexcusable,  than  was  ever 
before  known — a  Rebellion  in  the  interest  of  the  few 
against  the  many — a  Rebellion  designed  to  raise 
higher  the  walls  of  caste  and  tighten  the  chains  of 
oppression.  Having  done  all  we  could  without  a  sur- 
render of  vital  principle  to  avoid  this  War,  and  wit- 
nessed the  forbearance,  meekness,  and  long  suffering 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  sought  to  avert 
its  horrors,  we  hold  it  our  clear  duty,  with  that  of 
every  other  citizen,  to  stand  by  the  nation  and  its 
fairly  chosen  rulers,  and  to  second  with  all  our  ener- 


gies their  efforts  to  uphold  the  Union,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  supremacy  of  the  Laws.  And,  though 
the  Rebellion  has  become,  through  usurpation, 
deception,  terrorism,  and  spoliation,  fearfully  strong, 
we  believe  the  American  Republic  far  stronger,  and 
that  the  unanimous,  earnest  efforts  of  loyal  hearts 
and  hands  will  insure  its  overthrow.  But  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  objects,  the  scope,  and  dura- 
tion of  thid  most  extraordinary  contest,  we  defer  to 
those  whom  the  American  People  have  clothed  with 
authority,  holding  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  in- 
dispensable in  so  grave  an  emergency. 

In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  our  columns  must  be 
largely  engrossed  with  the  current  history  of  the  War 
for  the  Union,  and  with  elucidations  of  its  more 
striking  incidents.  We  shall  not,  however,  remit  that 
attention  to  Literature,  to  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Agri- 
cultural Progress,  to  Crops,  Markets,  &c  ,  &c,  which 
has  already,  we  trust,  won  for  The  Tribune,  an  honor- 
able position  among  its  cotemporaries.  Our  main  ob- 
ject is  and  shall  be  to  produce  a  comprehensive  news- 
paper, from  which  a  careful  reader  may  glean  a  vivid 
and  faithful  history  of  the  times,  not  merely  in  the 
domain  of  action,  but  in  that  of  Opinion  also.  As 
our  facilities  for  acquiring  information  increase  with 
years,  we  trust  that  an  improvement  in  the  contents 
of  our  journal  is  perceptible,  and  that,  in  the  variety 
and  fullness  of  intelligence  afforded,  we  may  still  hope 
to  "make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last."  In  this  hope, 
we  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  generous  measure  of 
patronage  hitherto  accorded  to  our  journal. 

TERMS. 

Daily  Tribune  (311  issues  per  annum)  $6 
Semi-Weekly  (104  issues  per  annum)  $3 
Weekly  (52  issues  per  annum)  $2 

To  Clubs — Semi- Weekly :  Two  copies  for  $5  ;  five 
for  $11  25:  ten  copies  to  one  address  for  $20;  and 
any  larger  number  at  the  latter  rate.  For  a  club  of 
twenty,  an  extra  copy  will  be  sent.  For  a  club  of 
forty  we  send  the  Daily  Tribune  gratis  one  year. 

Weekly  ■  Three  copies  for  $5  ;  eight  copies  for  $10, 
and  any  larger  number  at  the  rate  of  $1  20  each  per 
annum,  the  paper  to  be  addressed  to  each  subscriber. 
To  clubs  of  twenty,  we  send  an  extra  copy. 

Twenty  copies  to  one  address  for  $20,  with  one 
extra  to  him  who  sends  us  the  club.  For  each  club 
of  One  Hundred,  the  Daily  Tribune  will  be  sent  gratis 
for  one  year. 

When  drafts  can  be  procured,  it  is  much  safer  than 
to  remit  Bank  Bills.  The  name  of  the  Post-Office  and 
State  should  in  all  cases  be  plainly  written. 

Payment  always  in  advance.  Address 
THE  TRIBUNE,  No.  154  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

9th  mo.  14th. — 1  t. 


rpO  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House,  No.  422 
X  N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhill,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.  Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 


WM.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos. 
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I <  RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  
i  The  Fall  and  Winter  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  14th  day  of  Tenth  month  next. 
For  circulars  and  further  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr.,  Principal, 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  7— 4t. 

n  HE  SUBSCRIBER  will  re-open  his  Boarding 
X  School  for  Boys,  on  Second-day,  9th  mo.  30th, 
next.  The  scholastic  year  comprises  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each.  The  price  of  Tuition  will  be 
eighty  dollars  per  term,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

WM.  A.  GARRIGUES. 
Moorestown)aBurlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  7— 3t. 

T  "I  NDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
(J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
j  tintie  in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
I  ition,  use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationery  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8th  mo.  17th,  1861.— 6t. 


TT7  ANTED,  a  few  first  class  boarders  in  a  Friends' 
\V     family,  at  N.  W.  corner  Tenth  and  Cherry 
streets. 

8th  mo.  31,  3t. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— SHARON  FE- 
MALE SEMINARY.— This  institution  is  beauti- 
fully and  healthfully  located  near  the  village  of 
Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fall  term  will  commence  Tenth  month  1st, 
1861,  and  continue  in  session  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  For  terms,  references  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  circular,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principals,  Darby  P.  0.,  Pennsylvania, 
or  from  E.  Parrish,  cor.  Arch  and  Eighth  sts.,Phila. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, ' 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
8  mo.  31 — 5t.  Principals. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  near  Fairville  Station,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  a"nd  de- 
lightful portions  of  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
school  purposes  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Young 
men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both  sexes  for 
teaching. 

Boarding,  Washing,  and  Tuition,  &c,  $60  per 
session  of  20  weeks,  commencing  10th  mo.,  (Oct.) 
28th,  1861.       For  Circulars  apply  to 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  \  Principal 
Sttithin  C.  Shortlidge,   j  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
4t.  8  mo.  31 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


LAKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.— The  next 
term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8  mo.  17th,  1861. — 2t. 

T7RIENDS'  SCHOOLS— Under  the  care  of  Green 
JJ  Street  Preparative  Meeting,  were  re-opened  on 
the  1st  Second-day  in  Ninth  month. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  0.,  Pa. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RID  G WAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  419.) 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  I  removed  with  my 
motherless  children  to  Springfield,  where  I  had 
bought  a  small  farm,  hoping  my  trials  and  temp- 
tations would  be  less  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city ;  but  when  settled  on  my  farm,  I  found  the 
tempter  the  same  in  every  place.  I  attended 
Richland  meeting. 

My  trials  were  many,  both  outwardly  and  in  a 
spiritual  sense;  several  good  horses  that  I  had, 
died  one  after  another,  besides  many  other  losses 
I  met  with,  so  that  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  wheelbarrow  and  the  grubbing-hoe.  I  had 
also  to  walk  five  miles  to  meeting. 

I  was  for  several  years  much  discouraged,  but 
as  I  kept  humble  and  low,  trusting  to  the  care 
of  my  Divine  Master,  I  was  preserved  from 
murmuring.  So,  after  some  years,  my  circum- 
stances began  to  mend,  and  I  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  Apostle's  testimony,  that  "  bodily 
exercise  profiteth  little,  but  godliness  is  profita- 
ble unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Oftentimes  a  concern  rested  on  my  mind  to 
open  my  mouth  in  meeting,  to  declare  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Lord  to  his  poor  servant,  though  in 
a  few  words  and  in  a  broken  manner ;  and  as  I 
stood  faithful  to  the  pure  principle  in  my  own 
breast,  I  was  favored  to  experience  peace,  and 
had  also  the  unity  and  sympathy  of  Friends. 

One  day,  while  sitting  in  a  meeting  of  wor- 


ship, I  felt  a  few  words  spring  up  in  my  mind 
to  speak  ;  but  I  let  in  the  reasoner,  and  pleaded 
within  myself  that  I  was  very  ignorant,  and  was 
imperfect  in  the  English  language.  So  I 
put  it  by ;  but  oh  !  the  darkness  and  horror 
that  took  hold  of  my  mind  ;  I  felt  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord  for  disobedience,  and  was  fearful  I  was 
now  forsaken,  and  should  no  more  feel  the  re- 
ward of  obedience  ;  I  cried  inwardly  to  the  Lord, 
that  if  he  would  not  forsake  me,  I  would  be 
more  faithful  in  time  to  come.  So  one  day 
while  sitting  on  the  back  seat  in  the  Bank  meet- 
ing, my  good  Master  came  to  me  again,  and 
gave  me  a  few  words  to  speak.  I  felt  very  fear- 
ful— nature  began  to  shrink,  and  my  heart 
seemed  to  come  up  in  my  mouth,  and  I  trem- 
bled ;  but  after  a  while,  I  stood  up  and  said  a 
word  or  two,  and  the  people  began  to  look  back, 
back,  all  over  the  house  at  me,  to  see  where  the 
words  came  from,  and  it  frightened  me  so  that  I 
poured  it  on  them  in  Dutch. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  I  went  away 
as  soon  as  I  could,  and  kept  out  of  sight  for  a 
while  as  much  as  possible,  but  one  day  I  saw 
two  young  men  getting  into  a  gig,  who  laughed 
out  loud,  and  said,  "  there  goes  the  man  that 
preached  to  us  in  Dutch  ;" — so  I  felt  discourag- 
ed, but  William  Savery  came  to  see  me,  and 
said,  "  Jacob,  thou  preachest  to  us  in  Dutch, 
cans' t  thou  not  preach  in  English,  we  can't  un- 
derstand Dutch  :"  I  said  "  my  English  is  very 
imperfect,"  he  said,  "  but  thou  can  try  Jacob,"  I 
want  thee  next  time  to  try  and  preach  in  En- 
glish as  well  as  thou  can."  u  So  the  next  time 
I  splioke  so  ivell  as  I  coot,  part  Tutch  and  part 
English."  Oh!  what  comfort  I  felt;  Friends 
were  very  kind  to  me;  they  did  not  tell  me  not 
to  speak  at  all,  which  I  expected,  but  tolo^  me 
to  do  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  received  great 
encouragement  from  time  to  time  from  William 
Savery.* 

When  Friends  first  proposed  recommending 
me  as  a  minister  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  I  begged  of  them  not  to 
do  so,  for  I  felt  myself  a  poor,  dumb  man,  unfit 
for  the  service.    So  it  was  put  off  nearly  a  year, 

*  Jacob  Ritter  being  of  German  parentage,  retained 
much  of  his  vernacular  style  of  language. 
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and  I  continued  in  my  low  and  humble  appear- 
ances as  before.  Then  the  matter  was  proposed 
to  me  again  :  I  told  them  I  had  rather  not,  hut 
at  length  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  my 
friends  ;  and  when  they  insisted  on  my  taking  a 
seat  in  the  upper  gallery,  I  did  it  with  great  re- 
luctance, my  mind  beiug  covered  with  fear  and 
solemnity  whenever  I  sat  down  therein. 

I  mention  this  little  circumstance  not  to  boast 
of  my  humility,  but  because  I  believe  the  cause 
of  Truth  has  at  times  suffered  loss  by  its  profes- 
sors being  too  forward. 

In  the  year  1802,  I  married  Ann  Williams  of 
Buckingham,  and  soon  afterwards  we  concluded 
to  remove  into  a  neighborhood  more  thickly 
settled  by  Friends,  and  accordingly  I  sold  my 
farm  at  Richland  and  bought  one  at  Plymouth, 
to  which  latter  place  I  removed  with  my  family 
in  the  spring  of  1812.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  year  (1827)  I  have  dwelt  pretty  much 
in  quiet,  receiving  all  who  came  to  my  house; 
turning  none  away:  until  now,  divisions  and 
rents  have  arisen  among  Friends,  and  many  of 
my  fellow-professors  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  galleries,  because  of  disputes  about 
faith  and  doctrine.  Now  I  am  clear  in  the  be- 
lief that  had  we  all  attended  faithfully  to  the 
pure  principle  of  light  and  life  in  our  hearts  and 
minds,  these  disputes  and  divisions  would  not 
have  been  among  us,  and  I  am  convinced,  that 
we  never  shall  get  back  to  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  until  we  settle  down  in  the 
everlasting  silence,  to  the  saving  and  redeeming 
principle  in  our  own  hearts;  and  blessed  is  he 
who  attends  strictly  to  its  divine  instructions 
and  reproofs,  which  are  the  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. 

Here  the  Journal  of  Jacob  Hitter,  as  left  by 
himself,  closes.  The  last  twenty-eight  years  of 
his  life  he  resided  at  Plymouth,  a  branch  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  meeting,  in  Montgomery  Co. 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  us  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  frequently  in  his  compa- 
ny, have  heard  him  relate  many  interesting  oc- 
currences that  are  not  mentioned  in  his  Journal; 
and  it  is  thought  best  to  annex  these  to  the 
foregoing  account. 

In  his  ministry,  Jacob  Ritter  seldom  mention- 
ed the  sacred  name,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
with  awe  and  reverence.  He  abounded  in  orig- 
inal ideas,  and  illustrated  the  subject  before 
him  from  familiar  objects  of  creation.  His  dis- 
position was  meek  and  unassuming.  In  humil- 
ity and  self-denial  he  was  exemplary  ;  and  after 
passing  through  many  trials,  he  became  so  much 
redeemed  from  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of 
human  policy,  that  it  is  believed  he  never  exer- 
cised the  right  of  suffrage  so  far  as  to  attend  an 
election. 

It  is  not  recollected  that  he  ever  appeared  in 
public  vocal  supplication,  but  in  his  appearances 


in  the  ministry,  he  frequently  adverted  to  the 
duty  and  advantages  of  silent  inward  prayer. 

In  his  person  he  was  neat  and  clean,  his  dress 
was  generally  of  a  light  color;  his  conversation 
was  cheerful  and  mixed  with  gravity.  In  com- 
pany he  frequently  related  anecdotes  with  which 
his  memory  was  abundantly  stored,  and  they 
seldom  failed  to  attract  attention,  while  they 
were  fraught  with  interest  and  instruction,  espe- 
cially to  young  people. 

His  wife  died  about  three  years  and  nine 
months  before  him,  by  which  he  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss.  She  was  a  true  help-mate  to 
him  ;  a  valuable  elder  of  our  Monthly  Meeting 
during  most  of  the  time  she  resided  among  us, 
and  frequently  travelled  with  him.  A  short  time 
before  her  decease,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  number 
of  Friends  at  Grwynedd,  and  in  one  of  the  fami- 
lies he  said  :  "  When  I  was  young,  1  had  a  wife 
and  I  loved  her,  but  I  hardly  knew  her  worth  ; 
and  now  I  am  old,  my  wife  feels  more  precious 
to  me  every  hour." 

A  few  days  before  her  decease,  he  dreamed 
he  saw  his  staff,  (a  favorite  cane  he  had  cut  in  the 
woods,  and  had  used  nearly  forty  years,)  lying 
broken  on  the  floor;  this  dream  troubled  him; 
when  he  awoke  he  found  his  wife,  who  had  risen 
early,  returning  to  bed  with  a  chill  and  a  pain 
in  her  bones  that  she  said  "struck  at  her  life; 
he  immediately  thought  of  his  broken  staff,  but 
did  not  mention  it  to  her.  She  died  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  dream  was  affectingly  realized  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  staff,  a  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  companion  to  him  for  nearly 
forty  years.  She  died  on  the  seventeenth  of 
the  Third  month,  1838. 

In  a  Friend's  family,  not  long  before  his  de- 
cease, he  related  some  circumstances  that  took 
place  on  the  battle-ground  at  Chadsford  when  he 
was  in  the  army.  He  said  he  had  been  very 
recently  on  the  ground,  and  saw  the  hills, 
the  rocks  and  the  trees  that  brought  back  the 
remembrance  of  the  awful  scene  he  witnessed, 
when  the  desolations  of  war  were  around  him. 


when  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  shed 
tears  at  the  recital  of  this  melancholy  picture  of 
human  carnage. 

In  conversation  he  frequently  related  the 
events  of  that  day,  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  then  clearly  showed 
to  him  the  sinfulness  of  all  wars  and  fightings, 
who  took  away  all  fear  of  man  from  him  ;  who 
plucked  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning;  and 
led  him  safely  along  through  deep  suffering. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  was  very  lonely, 
but  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  days  diligent 
in  attending  meetings  both  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, and  occasionally  visited  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  imparting  counsel  and  encouragement 
to  them  as  the  way  opened. 

A  few  months  before  his  decease,  he  visited 
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his  brothers  at  Springfield,  and  many  of  his 
former  neighbors  and  friends  with  whom  he  had 
religious  opportunities.  On  his  return  home, 
he  tarried  several  days  at  Richland,  visiting 
Friends  and  others.  He  attended  meeting  there, 
in  which  he  delivered  the  following  communica- 
tion. 

u  Since  I  have  been  sitting  amongst  you  this 
morning,  dear  friends,  I  have  remembered  some- 
thing that  I  don't  know  I  have  thought  of  for 
seventy  years.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  about 
ten  years  old,  I  used  to  like  to  go  to  meetings 
sometimes.  One  First-day  morning,  I  asked  my 
father  if  I  might  not  go  with  my  comrades,  neigh- 
boring boys,  to  Quaker  meeting.  He  said  4  for 
what  would  you  go  to  their  meeting  ? — they 
don't  have  any  preaching,  they  just  sit  still/ 

But  still  I  wished  to  ;  *  well/  said  he,  '  go ; 
but  mind  and  behave  yourself/  So  I  set  off, 
and  walked  about  five  miles  barefooted  ;  when  I 
came  to  the  meeting,  it  was  late ;  all  the  people 
were  in.  I  went  in,  and  sat  down  behind  the 
door.  I  look  round  ;  the  people  appeared  so 
serious  and  solemn,  that  it  brought  good  feelings 
to  my  mind,  though  there  was  no  preaching. 
Oh  !  the  good  feelings  I  experienced  !  so  that 
when  meeting  broke  up,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  sit 
still  an  hour  longer. 

If  the  children, — -the  dear  children, — would 
but  be  still  and  try  to  wait  on  the  Lord  in  the 
truth,  he  would  in  mercy  draw  near  to  them ; 
for  he  loves  little  children,  and  sometimes  gra- 
ciously visits  them,  I  believe,  at  a  very  early  age. 
When  I  came  home,  my  father  said,  1  well,  did 
the  Quakers  preach  V  I  said,  "  no,  but  there  are 
good  feelings  amongst  them  that  are  better  than 
preaching  pwe  have  no  such  good  feelings  in  our 
meetings/  " 

From  the  period  above  mentioned  until  his 
entrance  into  the  army,  it  is  not  recollected  that 
he  related  much  in  the  order  of  time,  that  is  not 
contained  in  his  journal.  In  this  school  of  ad- 
versity, his  mind  became  stored  with  a  number 
of  anecdotes,  some  of  which  he  related  in  meeting 
and  others  by  the  fire-side,  with  considerable 
force  and  iuterest. 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  a  young  man  was 
brought  into  the  army  and  required  to  perform 
military  duty;  he  said,  he  could  not  fight,  for 
he  was  a  Quaker.  The  presiding  officer  replied, 
"But  you  are  no  Quaker  for  you  have  not  the 
'  cooterments,' "  (accoutrements).  The  young 
man  then  produced  some  written  credentials  by 
which  he  proved  his  right  of  membership.  The 
officer  now  called  for  a  shears  that  he  might 
trim  him ;  and  so  he  cut  off  his  capes  and  his 
lappels,  and  sitch  a  hair  tail  he  had  behind,  (a 
cue)  and  then  said  to  him,  "now  you  may  go, 
now  you  look  more  like  a  Quaker/' 

Jacob  related  this  anecdote  in  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing when  the  subject  of  "  plainness,  &c,"  was 
under  review,  and  went  on  to  show  that  in  the 


army  it  wa3  considered  an  act  of  gross  misbeha- 
viour and  insubordination,  for  a  man  to  wear  any 
other  uniform  than  that  which  accorded  with 
his  rank,  and  the  company  to  which  he  belonged; 
that  the  young  man  would  have  been  saved  a 
great  deal  of  chagrin,  had  his  "  cooterments" 
corresponded  with  his  profession  ;  that  the  offi- 
cer could  not  understand  why  he  appeared  in  a 
dress  having  in  many  respects  the  semblance  of 
a  military  garb,  professing  at  the  same  time  the 
peaceable  principles  of  Friends. 

He  drew  a  very  sensible  conclusion  from  this 
anecdote,,  viz. — that  "plainness  of  speech  and 
simplicity  of  apparel"  were  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection to  Friends  than  many  were  aware  of ; 
that  the  most  correct  and  honorable  people  of 
the  world  could  not  view  a  Friend,  swerving 
from  the  principles  of  his  profession,  in  any 
other  light  than  that  in  which  the  officer  regard- 
ed the  individual  above  mentioned. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
WITH  EXTRACTS  FEOM  HIS  MEMOIR. 
(Concluded  from  page  481.) 

The  feeble  health  of  Lindley  Murray  seemed 
to  proceed  from  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the 
muscles,  which  rendered  walking  difficult  and 
painful  to  him.  On  consulting  an  eminent 
physician,  he  advised  him  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
climate  of  England,  and  recommended  Yorkshire 
as  a  proper  situation. 

After  deliberate  consideration,  he  determined 
to  make  this  experiment  of  the  effect  of  change, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  New  York  in 
the  year  1784. 

He  purchased  a  house  and  garden  in  Hold- 
gate,  a  small  village  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  city  of  York,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  for  a  few  months  his  strength  was  so  much 
improved  as  to  give  promise  of  recovery,  and  a  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  But  this  prospect  did 
not  long  continue ;  the  weakness  of  the  muscles 
returned,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
attempts  at  walking,  and  make  use  of  no  other 
exercise  than  that  produced  by  a  daily  ride  in 
his  carriage.  He  says  :  "  This  doubtless  contri- 
buted to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  which 
would  have  resulted  from  constant  inaction." 

He  never  recovered  the  muscular  strength 
which  he  had  possessed;  but  having  the  free 
use  of  his  hands,  he  gave  up  his  time  to  author- 
ship, and  to  the  compilation  of  books  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  has  left  behind  him,  in  this 
way,  evidences  of  bis  fine  judgment,  taste  and 
industry,  which  promise  to  continue  to  be  appre- 
ciated whilst  the  English  language  endures ;  his 
selections  were  made  from  the  best  authors,  and 
on  subjects  calculated  to  arouse  and  improve  the 
mind  and  heart. 
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As  all  persons  who  have  studied  the  English 
grammar  of  Lindley  Murray  will  feel  an  interest 
in  hearing  his  reasons  for  preparing  that  useful 
work,  1  give  the  account  from  the  intimate 
friend  who  compiled  his  Memoir. 

"  Some  of  his  friends  established  at  York  a 
school  for  the  guarded  education  of  young  fe- 
males, which  was  continued  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Murray  strongly  recommended  that  the 
study  of  the  English  language  should  form  a 
prominent  part  of  instruction.  The  young  per- 
sons employed  as  the  first  teachers,  not  being 
sufficiently  qualified  in  this  respect,  he  kindly 
undertook  to  instruct  them  at  his  own  house ; 
and  for  their  use  he  made  some  extracts  from 
Blair,  Campbell  and  other  writers,  which  after- 
wards formed  the  basis  of  the  Appendix  to  his 
English  Grammar,  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils, 
on  the  same  plan  of  simplicity,  clearness  and 
regular  gradation  which  he  had  pursued  in  his 
verbal  instructions."  He  was  afterwards  induced 
to  consent  to  the  publication  of  these  lessons, 
"  but  had  no  expectation  they  would  be  used, 
except  by  the  school  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  two  or  three  other  schools  conducted 
by  persons  who  were  also  his  friends."  Such 
was  the  origin  of  Murray's  English  Grammar. 
So  insensible  was  Lindley  Murray  to  the  merits 
of  the  work,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  public." 

'  The  Grammar  was  published  in  1795,  the  Ex- 
ercises and  Key  in  1797.  He  subsequently  com- 
piled and  published  "  The  English  Reader," 
14  The  Introduction"  and  "The  Sequel."  Of 
these  works,  he  says:  "  They  all  aim  at  a  chaste 
and  guarded  education  of  young  persons." 

In  1804  he  published  "  Murray's  Spelling 
Book."  He  remarks  of  the  Spelling  Book : 
"When  it  first  occurred  to  me  to  compose  this 
little  book,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
work  appeared  to  be  of  so  humble  a  nature,  that 
I  was  not  in  much  haste  to  set  about  it ;  I  made 
it  a  point,  in  composing  the  spelling  book,  to  in- 
troduce no  matter  that  is  foreign  to  the  objects 
which  such  a  work  ought  to  have  in  view;  and 
I  was  studious  to  bring  the  latter  reading  les- 
sons to  such  a  state  of  advancement,  as  would 
form  an  easy  and  natural  connexion  between  this 
book  and  the  introduction  to  the  English  Reader." 

Besides  the  books  above  mentioned,  he  pro- 
duced two  other  compilations,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  from  the  finest  French  writers,  the  first 
entitled  "  Lecteur  Frangais,"  published  in  1802, 
the  other,  "Introduction  on  Lecteur  Frangais," 
published  in  1807. 

These  publications  brought  a  large  recom- 
pense in  money  ;  but  as  he  possessed  an  estate 
before  he  left  New  York  quite  sufficient  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  wife  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, he  devoted  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
his  books  entirely  to  benevolent  purposes. 


In  1787,  before  his  attention  became  occupied 
with  his  educational  works,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished for  distribution,  amongst  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  "The  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind."  "  The  consolation  which  he  had  himself 
derived  from  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  led  him,  doubtless,  to  the  selection  of 
these  striking  examples  of  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, in  retirement,  affliction,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  exhibiting  its  efficacy  in  retreat 
from  the  world,  and  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  human  existence.  His  desire  that 
many  persons  should  reap  the  benefit  of  this 
selection  induced  him,  after  its  first  publication, 
to  have  a  large  number  of  copies  printed  for 
gratuitous  distribution." 

We  make  the  last  extracts  from  Letter  6th. 

He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
strictly  scrutinizing  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
spent  his  life,  and  to  have  weighed  his  actions 
as  in  a  balance. 

"  I  have  often  deeply  regretted,  and,  if 
memory  lasts,  shall  often  regret,  through  life, 
that  a  great  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in 
too  earnest  a  pursuit  of  the  enjoyments  of  this 
transient  scene,  and  in  little  attention  to  the 
interests  of  a  life  that  is  infinitely  better.  I  al- 
ways approved  of  that  wisdom  which  provides 
for  a  distant  and  permanent  happiness,  especial- 
ly an  eternal,  happiness,  though,  to  obtain  it, 
many  sacrifices  of  temporary  pleasures  are  to  be 
made ;  and  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  a  course 
of  piety  and  virtue,  notwithstanding  the  trials 
which  attend  it,  is  productive  of  more  solid 
satisfaction  than  all  the  enjoyments  with  which 
the  most  prosperous  worldly  pursuits  are  accom- 
panied. I  knew  that  the  consciousness  of  doing 
well,  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  future  felicity,  are  sufficient 
to  raise  the  mind  above  all  the  troubles  of  time, 
and  to  give  it  a  dignity  and  peace  which  nothing 
earthly  can  confer.  But  the  busy  scenes  and 
the  allurements  of  the  world  were  before  me,  and 
attracting  my  attention.  The  animation  produced 
by  flattering  prospects;  an  undue  solicitude  for 
the  approbation  of  others ;  the  example  of  numbers 
around  me  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  honors, 
riches,  or  pleasures;  and  the  expectation  that  a 
more  convenient  season  would  arrive  for  a  truly 
self-denying  and  serious  course  of  life ;  all  con- 
curred to  ensnare  my  heart,  and  to  induce  me 
to  postpone,  or  to  pursue,  irresolutely,  those  ob- 
jects which  I  hoped  would,  some  time  or  other, 
form  my  greatest  concern.  I  did  not  properly 
reflect,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  that,  besides 
losing,  through  these  unhappy  delays,  a  great 
deal  of  true  and  solid  enjoyment,  I  rendered  the 
paths  of  religion  more  difficult,  by  strengthening 
the  habits  of  folly  and  procrastination,  and  laid 
up  for  myself  a  store  of  afflictive  recollections 
during  life." 

Lindley  Murray  had,  nevertheless,  an  en- 
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lightened  idea  on  the  subject  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment. Let  us  hear  him  on  the  subject :  "  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  whilst  I  con- 
demn myself,  for  rating  too  highly,  and  pursuing 
too  ardently,  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  cannot  be  inno- 
cently enjoyed,  or  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
valued by  those  whose  hearts  are  fixed  on  a 
better  world.  We  sometimes,  however,  meet 
with  persons  of  a  serious  and  peculiar  cast  of 
mind,  who  declaim  against  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  not  only  as  things  of  short  duration,  but  as 
vanities,  which  are  not  worth  our  attention,  and 
above  which  the  pious  man  is  so  far  elevated,  as 
to  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt.  This 
is  a  sentiment  which,  I  think,  ought  not,  on  any 
occasion,  to  be  indulged.  The  follies  and  vanities 
of  life  are,  indeed,  to  be  despised ;  and  they  are 
despised  by  those  who  are  truly  good.  But  the 
provision  which  Divine  Providence  has  gracious- 
ly made  for  our  accommodation  and  comfort,  as 
we  pass  through  this  world,  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wise  and  religious  man,  and  it  should 
be  received  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  gift.  How  elevated  soever  his  mind  may 
be  above  this  transient  scene,  he  contemplates 
its  lawful  enjoyments  as  happily  suited  to  his 
present  state  of  existence ;  and  he  partakes  of 
them  with  a  cheerful  and  thankful  heart.  On 
this  subject,  the  devout  Addison  has  beautifully 
and  gratefully  expressed  his  sentiments : 
1  Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts, 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  grateful  heart 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds, 

The  glorious  theme  renew.' 
"  At  the  same  time  that  the  pious  and  grate- 
ful man  perceives,  that  to  him  belongs  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,"  as  well  as  "  the 
life  which  is  to  come,"  he  is  deeply  sensible  of 
the  dangers  and  temptations  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed •  and  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  keep  a  per- 
petual watch,  lest  the  continual  and  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  pleasant  things  around  him 
should  draw  away  his  heart  from  the  law  of  God, 
and  a  proper  concern  for  his  future  happiness. 
He  is  anxious  to  set  a  due  and  proportionate 
value  on  all  the  Divine  gifts,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  I  can  conceive  of  no  higher  wisdom 
or  greater  enjoyment  on  earth  than  this  grateful 
sense  of  Divine  bounty;  this  due  subordination 
of  earthly  to  heavenly  blessings,  joined  to  a 
steady  reliance  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  for  his  protection  through  this  life,  and  an 
inheritance  in  His  blessed  kingdom  forever. 
Compared  with  these  pious  and  rational  enjoy- 
ments, all  the  vain  pleasures  of  a  worldly  life 
spent  in  forgetfulness  of  our  great  Benefactor, 
are,  indeed,  light  as  air,  and  empty  as  the  bub- 
bles of  the  deep." 


His  remarks  upon  property  are  good  also. 

"  My  views  and  wishes,  with  regard  to  prop- 
erty, were,  in  every  period  of  life,  contained 
within  a  very  moderate  compass.  I  was  early 
persuaded,  that  though  1  a  competence  is  vital 
to  content/  I  ought  not  to  annex  to  that  term 
the  idea  of  much  property ;  and  I  determined 
that,  when  I  should  acquire  enough  to  enable 
me  to  maintain  aud  provide  for  my  family,  in  a 
respectable  and  moderate  manner,  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  real  and  rational,  not  imaginary  and 
fantastic  wants,  and  a  little  to  spare  for  the 
necessities  of  others,  I  would  decline  the  pur- 
suit of  property,  and  devote  a  great  part  of  my 
time,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  within  the  sphere  of  my  abilities 
to  serve  them.  I  perceived  that  the  desire  of 
great  possessions  generally  expands  with  the 
gradual  acquisition  and  the  full  attainment  of 
them ;  and  I  imagined  that  charity,  and  agenerous 
application  of  them,  do  not  sufficiently  correspond 
with  the  increase  of  property.  I  thought,  too, 
that  procuring  great  wealth  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  an  elated  independence  of  mind,  little 
connected  with  that  humility  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  our  virtues;  that  a  busy  and  anx- 
ious pursuit  of  it  often  excludes  views  and  re- 
flections of  infinite  importance,  and  leaves  but 
little  time  to  acquire  that  treasure  which  would 
make  us  rich  indeed.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  a  wish  for  personal  distinction,  a  desire  of 
providing  too  abundantly  for  their  children,  and 
a  powerful  habit  of  accumulation,  are  the  mo- 
tives which  commonly  actuate  men  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  The  strenuous  endeavors 
of  many  persons  to  vindicate  this  pursuit,  on 
the  ground  that  the  idea  of  competency  is  in- 
definite, and  that  the  more  we  gain  the  more 
good  we  may  do  with  it  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  fancied  that,  in  general, 
experience  did  not  correspond  with  this  plausible 
reasoning,  and  I  was  persuaded  that  a  truly, 
sincere  mind  could  be  at  no  loss  to  discern  the 
just  limits  between  a  safe  and  competent  portion 
and  a  dangerous  profusion  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life.  These  views  of  the  subject  I  reduced 
to  practice." 

NEGATIVE  AND  POSITIVE  TRAINING. 

Children  who  have  only  the  negative  part  of 
education,  consisting  exclusively  of  checks  and 
the  curtailments  of  freedom,  are  very  likely  to- 
grow  up  crooked,  and  prove  nuisances  to  society. 
As  we  look  upon  them  in  their  mature  years, 
and  observe  their  moral  distortions,  we  cannot 
forbear  the  conclusion  that  in  their  germinal 
state  they  were  trodden  upon  by  somebody — by 
a  parent,  or  by  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  by  a 
school  teacher.  They  were  not  trained  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  but  simply  restrained  from 
going  in  the  way  they  should  not. —  Watchman 
and  Reflector. 
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THE  LIVINGSTONE  EXPEDITION. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  interesting 
letter  received  by  William  Logan,  Glasgow,  from 
Charles  Livingstone,  brother  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
It  is  dated  "  Pioneer,  off  Johanna  (Comoro 
Islands),  April  23,  1861 

We  have  been  up  the  Rouvuma  about  thirty 
miles  in  the  steamer.  The  appearance  of  the 
banks  showed  that  it  had  fallen  recently  four  or 
five  feet;  and  while  cutting  wood  on  the  15th 
and  16th  of  March,  it  fell,  seven  inches  in 
twenty- four  hours.  This  was  rather  a  serious 
matter  in  an  unknown  river.  We  had  Bishop 
McKensie  and  one  of  his  clergymen  on  board, 
and  the  others  were  waiting  at  Johanna.  We 
began  to  fear  that  if  we  proceeded  much  farther 
up  the  river,  the  Pioneer  might  be  unable  to  get 
down  again  before  the  rainy  season  in  Decem- 
ber next,  which  would  delay  the  missionary 
party  nearly  a  whole  year.  So  we  determined 
to  return  to  the  sea  at  once,  take  them  up  the 
shore,  and  thence  explore  Nyassa,  which  is  a 
month  beyond  the  highest  point. 

A  few  miles  further  up  than  the  Pioneer  went, 
at  the  town  of  Donde,  chief  of  the  Makonda,  the 
river,  they  say,  becomes  narrow  and  very  deep, 
flowing  between  the  high  rocky  banks.  Some 
affirmed  positively  that  a  canoe  could  go  up  all 
the  way  and  into  Nyassa.  The  scenery  on  the 
Rouvuma  much  surpasses  that  on  the  lower 
Zambesi.  In  an  hour  after  leaving  the  man- 
groves we  enter  a  charming  country,  with  a 
beautiful  range  of  well-wooded  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  These  ridges  are,  perhaps, 
250  feet  high  near  the  sea,  becoming  higher  as 
they  stretch  inland,  until  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  coast  they  attain  an  altitude  of  nearly 
a  thousand  feet.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
valuable  woods,  as  ebony,  the  largest  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  a  hard  heavy  wood  resembling 
mahogany.  We  saw  some  fine  species  of  fine 
fustic  dyewood.  A  number  of  cultivated  patches 
appeared  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  but  the  lovely 
savannahs,  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  sugar 
cane,  were  uncultivated.  No  produce,  except 
perhaps  slaves,  ever  goes  down  the  noble  river. 
They  are  a  wicked  set  of  half  caste  Arabs 
near  the  coast,  and  reminded  us  of  the  slave- 
trading  party  we  met  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Nyassa. 

The  people  improved  as  we  got  away  from  the 
coast,  but  were  poor,  and  evidently  oppressed  by 
the  Arab  half  castes.  Their  language  is  similar 
to  that  of  Senna  and  the  Mangangi  people. 
While  getting  ready  for  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  Bishop  made  his  first  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  African  fever.  He  worked  very 
hard  while  we  were  in  the  river,  and  once,  to  our 
utter  horror,  gave  a  Rouvuma  alligator  an  oppor- 
tunity (the  like  of  which  no  alligator  ever  had 
before)  of  immortalizing  itself,  by  devouring  a 


live  bishop  !  Fortunately  the  monster  was  not 
ambitious  of  such  renown.  On  the  day  we  put 
to  sea,  all  the  Pioneer's  crew,  officers  and  men, 
except  the  two  quartermasters,  were  down  with 
fever,  and  the  Bishop,  who  soon  recovered,  and 
the  original  Zambesi  expedition — viz  :  Drs.  Liv- 
ingstone and  Kirk,  with  myself,  a  leading 
stoker,  and  a  sailor, — had  to  steer,  keep  watch, 
&c,  until  the  officers  recovered.  February, 
March  and  April  are  the  fever  months.  In  a 
few  days  we  reached  Muhila,  one  of  the  Comoro 
Islands.  This,  like  the  others,  is  of  volcanic 
origin — a  mass  of  mountains  and  hills,  frightfully 
scarred  and  furrowed,  but  covered  with  a  dense 
green  vegetation. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs 
and  their  conquerors,  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 
The   Queen,  a   very  intelligent   lady,  speaks 
French  fluently.    The  inhabitants  are  Moham- 
medans.   We  were  gratified  to  find  schools  in 
Fumbone,  the  capital,  in  which  girls  as  well  as 
boys  were  learning  to  read.    The  teacher  is  paid 
by  the  job — ten  dollars  for  teaching  a  child  to 
read.    The  clever  ones,  he  said,  learn  to  read  in 
six  months,  but  the  dull  ones  take  two  years. 
Two  French  agents,  who  were  formerly  in  Mada- 
gascar, are  now  residing  in  the  capital.  The 
people  are  afraid  of  the  French.    One  of  the 
Queen's  councillors,  who  speaks  tolerable  Eng- 
lish, said,  "We  see  English  men  at  Johanna. 
English  man  grow  rich,  Johanna  man  grow 
rich,  all  grow  rich  together  but  in  Mayotta" 
(one  of  the  islands  taken  by  the  French  in 
1842,)  "  Mayotta  man  work,  work  all  day,  and 
all  poor.    French  no  pay.    All  same  here  if 
French  come/'    They  want  an  Englishman  like 
Mr.  Sunley,  our  consul  at  Johanna,  to  come  and 
live  on  their  island.   Excellent  sugar  cane  grows, 
and  abundance  of  rice,  the  dry  kind,  sweet  pota- 
toes, &c.    They  export  rice,  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.    They  are  a  sober  race,  as  appears  from 
the  remarks  of  one  of  our  quartermasters,  an  old 
man-of-war's-man,  who  went  on  shore  one  after- 
noon.   "  Well,  it's  the  first  place  I  ever  was  in 
where  I  could  not  buy  grog.    I've  been  on  Sober 
Island—on  two  or  three  sober  islands,  and  I 
could  always  manage  to  get  some  somewhere,  but 
here  I  could  not  get  a  drop  for  either  love  or 
money." 

DEW. 

There  is  dew  in  one  flower  and  not  in  another, 
because  one  opens  its  cup  and  takes  it  in,  while 
the  other  closes  itself  and  the  drop  runs  off. 
God  rains  his  goodness  and  mercy  as  wide  spread 
as  the  dew,  and  if  we  lack  them,  it  is  because  we 
will  not  open  our  hearts  to  receive  them. 

A  virtuous  man  who  has  passed  through  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  may  be  compared  to  a 
fish  who  lives  all  the  time  in  salt-water,  yet  is 
still  fresh. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

Habits  of  the  Shell  Parrot  [Euphemia  undulata) 
of  South  Australia,  as  a  Cage  Bird. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  a  pair  of 
these  truly  elegant  birds  were  kindly  presented 
to  me,  having  been  just  brought  by  their  owner 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Adelaide,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  although 
not  widely  distributed.  Though  more  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country  than  was  then  the 
case,  they  are  still  valuable,  and  at  that  time 
were  only  to  be  purchased  at  a  very  high  price. 

Of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  treat  such  treasures 
as  they  deserved,  and  especially  to  accommodate 
them  in  a  manner  that  should  induce  them  to 
set  about  the  business  of  a  nest,  or  rather  of 
rearing  a  family — for,  nest,  in  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word,  they  do  not  attempt.    According  to 
the  information  respecting  their  habits  which  I 
received  from  their  kind  donor,  I  had  a  curved 
wooden  tube  constructed  to  resemble  the  hollow 
branch  of  a  tree,  leading  into  a  box  at  the  bottom  ; 
and,  after  covering  all  with  bark  and  lichen,  that 
it  might  look  rather  picturesque  than  disfiguring, 
it  was  fixed  in  a  good  canary's  breeding-cage; 
the  lid  of  the  little  nest  box  being  made  to  lift 
up,  so  that  I  might  occasionally  see  what  was 
taking  place  within.  The  birds,  however,  though 
to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy,  as  well  as 
affectionately  playful,  feeding  each  other,  and 
dressing  one  another's  plumage  in  the  amusing 
way  common  to  their  tribe,  never  took  any 
further  notice  of  the  carefully  constructed  cradle, 
than  to  sit  side  by  side  on  the  top  of  it.  This 
continued  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  hen  sud- 
denly died.    I  believe  in  a  fit.     My  friend  gen- 
erously sent  me  another  in  her  place,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  poor  widower,  who  had  been 
very  restless  and  unhappy  when  first  left  alone, 
coming  close  to  me  when  I  approached  the  cage, 
with  what  seemed  a  plaintive  cry  of  enquiry  as 
to  what  I  had  done  with  his  mate,  whose  lifeless 
remains  he  had  seen  me  take  away 

When  the  new  companion  was  introduced,  it 
was  very  soon  apparent  that  the  artificial  branch 
had  become  an  object  of  attention,  especially  to  the 
hen,  who  was  often  to  be  seen  cautiously  examin- 
ing the  aperture  at  top,  venturing  a  little  way 
in,  and  coming  back  as  if  frightened — then  fur- 
ther and  further  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  she 
was  heard  most  busily  engaged  in  the  box  below. 
This  was  furnished  with  a  bed  of  sawdust,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  rotten  wood  and  chips, 
which  I  had  understood  formed  a  resting  place 
for  the  eggs  and  young  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Here,  however,  was  displayed  the  difference 
between  reason  and  instinct;  for,  instead  of 
making  use  of  what  was  provided,  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  bird  but  going  through  the  process  of 
biting,  tearing  and  scratching  the  wood,  as  much 
as  if  it  hafl  been  ever  so  necessary,  in  some 


tree  she  had  found  for  herself.  At  length,  by 
dint  of  her  efforts,  she  tore  a  hole  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  letting  all  the  sawdust  run 
out.  To  remedy  this,  a  stout  piece  of  leather 
was  nailed  on,  and  the  sawdust  replaced.  After 
several  weeks'  frequent  running  up  and  down, 
sometimes  remaining  so  long  below  that  I  look- 
ed (in  vain)  for  some  result,  I  one  day,  on 
raising  the  lid,  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
a  little  white  egg,  about  the  size  of  a  canary's, 
but  rounder. 

The  hen  began  immediately  to  sit ;  in  three 
days  there  was  another  egg,  and  so  on  until  five 
were  laid;  she  sat  for  three  weeks,  the  cock  not 
sharing  the  labor  with  her,  but  industriously 
feeding  her  all  the  while,  either  in  the  box, 
or  when  she  came  out  on  the  perch  ;  I  do  not 
think  she  ever  once  during  the  time  went  to  the 
seed-glass  or  the  fountain.  She  frequently, 
however,  left  the  eggs  for  a  minute  or  two  run- 
ing  fast  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  perch, 
as  if  to  get  all  the  exercise  possible  in  so  short 
a  space,  and  then  dived  rapidly  down  the  tube 
to  her  charge.  Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks,  a  faint  piping  noise  was  perceived  from 
within  the  box,  and  much  delighted  were  all  who 
heard  it,  to  find  a  little,  struggling,  unclad  bird, 
the  reward  of  so  much  care  and  industry.  Then 
came  expectations  of  rearing  a  brood,  teaching, 
them  to  talk  by  early  training,  giving  some  to 
one's  friends,  and  so  on.  But,  alas  !  for  only  two 
days  was  the  infantile  parrot  note  to  be  heard;  it 
grew  less  frequent  by  degrees,  and  then  it  ceased ; 
the  poor  little  bird  was  dead — a  great  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  mother,  all  the  while  it  lived,  was  making 
a  strange  noise  and  bustle ;  and  whether  or  not 
from  the  failure  of  that  instinct  she  would  have 
possessed  if  at  liberty,  it  really  seemed  as  if  she 
did  not  know  how  to  treat  her  offspring.  Had 
she  intended  to  kill  it,  a  single  stroke  of  her 
powerful  beak  would  have  been  sufficient.  The 
proper  food  was  supplied;  the  usual  canary  and 
millet  seed,  with  abundance  of  groundsel,  which 
at  this  time  the  parents  eagerly  devoured,  though 
when  not  so  engaged  they  would  take  no  green 
food,  except  a  bunch  of  seedy  or  flowering  grass, 
always  their  greatest  luxury. 

The  remaining  eggs  were  not  hatched,  though 
all  but  one  contained  young  birds  in  different 
stages  of  growth.  After  this  six  eggs  were  laid 
and  sat  upon,  and  one  hatched  in  rather  less  time 
than  before  ;  the  young  parrot  lived  only  one 
day,  and  three  others  shared  its  fate.  The  bird 
continued  laying  at  times,  but  did  not  again  sit 
regularly,  and  at  last  had  a  strange  fancy  for 
eating  her  own  eggs. 

This  pair  lived  after  I  had  them,  I  think  seven 
or  eight  years,  when  the  cock  died,  apparently 
from  old  age,  and  the  hen  soon  afterwards  of 
asthma. 

I  have  since  had  another  pair,  the  female  of 
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which  was  evidently  very  old  when  they  came  into 
my  possession ;  the  pretty  yellow  head  had  be- 
come spotted  with  green,  and  the  bill  and  claws 
extremely  long  ;  after  a  short  time  the  mandibles 
grew  so  much  as  to  cross  each  other,  just  in  the 
manner  of  the  Cross-bill.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  she  was  then  unable  to  feed  herself,  or  at 
least  to  shell  the  canary-seed.  The  cock,  how- 
ever, fed  her  frequently  while  she  lived,  but  in 
two  or  three  months,  becoming  quite  infirm  and 
decrepid,  she  died. 

Her  faithful  companion  still  survives,  and 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  the  younger  bird ; 
he  is  very  much  tamer  in  his  solitude  than  before, 
though  now  quite  reconciled  to  his  lot — merry 
and  noisy,  as  well  as  having  his  lovely  plumage 
still  in  its  beauty.  Perhaps  for  want  of  any 
society  of  his  kind,  this  bird  plays  with  the  finger 
held  to  him  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  bill  of  a  companion,  caressing  it  gently,  sing- 
ing to  it  eagerly,  and  even  endeavoring  to  show 
his  good-will  by  bestowing  the  seed  he  has  shell- 
ed and  swallowed,  just  as  is  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  these  loving  creatures  with  each  other. 

This  attractive  pet  has  been  in  his  present 
home  about  four  years.  I  understand  in  some 
rare  cases  others  have  been  successful  in  the 
attempt  to  rear  a  brood  of  Shell-parrots.  K. 

Fifth  Month  Uth,  1861. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MO.  21, 1861. 


We  feel  bound  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
last  number  of  the  Intelligencer  contained  an 
advertisement  expressive  of  a  sentiment  adverse 
to  our  well  known  principles.  The  advertisement 
alluded  to  having  been  published  without  the  su- 
pervision of  the  committee,  must  be  our  excuse. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  7th  mo  ,  1861,  Sarah  Pan- 
coast,  a  member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Loudon  Co.,  Virginia,  aged  68  years.  She  passed 
calmly  and  quietly  away  from  all  she  held  dear,  ex- 
pressing herself  ready  and  willing  to  go. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the 

50th  year  of  his  age,  Stephen  Paschall,  a  member 
and  Minister  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  deceased  was  regular  in  his  attendance  of 
meetings,  so  long  as  his  health  would  permit,  and 
was  steadily  desirous  of  putting  into  practice  the 
principles  and  testimonies  which  he  believed  it  his 
duty  to  promulgate.  He  was  a  man  whose  integrity 
inspired  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  whose 
benevolent  sympathies  were  freely  extended  towards 
the  distressed.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  de- 
meanor, kind  and  affectionate  in  his  intercourse, 
earnest  and  sincere  in  his  counsel,  he  attracted  many 
friends ;  and  after  a  period  of  protracted  suffering, 
he  has  passed  away,  leaving  them  to  mourn  over  the 
deprivation  of  an  influence  which  was  studiously 
exerted  for  their  good. 


HOUSE  OP  REFUGE. 

i  We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  this  excellent 
:  institution  as  a  receptacle  only  for  young  con- 
i  victs.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  it  being 
:  simply  a  school  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
not  a  place  of  punishment.  Children  guilty  of 
petty  theft,  or  who,  by  perverse  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  vagrancy,  promise  an  evil  future  for 
themselves,  or  those  whose  parents  finding  them 
unmanageable,  send  them  here,  have  the  benefit 
of  good  schooling,  kind  treatment,  and  instruc- 
tion in  a  trade.  The  establishment  for  white 
children  displays  exquisite  neatness  and  comfort. 
An  excellent  feature  is  a  swimming  bath  for  the 
boys.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  so  perfect, 
that,  for  five  months  past,  not  a  single  case  of 
sickness  has  occurred  beyond  an  occasional  ail- 
ment of  one  day's  duration.  The  culinary  and 
refectory  department  is  well  organized.  There 
are  very  few  boys  or  girls  now  there  whose  counte- 
nances display  inherent  viciousness;  the  great 
majority  indicate  intelligence  and  rectitude,  and 
speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the  institution,  which 
preserves  such  a  number  of  good  tendencies 
from  the  temptations  to  which  their  poverty 
and  vicious  associations  would  otherwise  expose 
them. 

Those  leaving  are  indentured  to  persons  in 
both  city  and  country,  and  almost  invariably  be- 
come respectable  members  of  society.  Before 
being  allowed  to  depart,  pupils  must  have  risen 
to  the  "  class  of  honor/'  by  good  behaviour.  In 
this  position  they  are  allowed  a  table-cloth  to  eat 
from,  with  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  fam- 
ilies once  a  week,  and  other  immunities.  The 
labors  performed  are  shoemaking,  brush  making, 
match-box  making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
daguerreotype  cases.  A  room  is  allotted  to  each 
department,  and  the  boys  have  tasks  assigned, 
which  they  accomplish  in  from  six  to  eight 
hours.  Four  hours'  schooling  is  also  given  to 
each,  and  if  they  choose  to  work  on  extra  time, 
they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  hour. 
Their  labor  is  hired  by  contractors  in  the  city, 
who  find  the  materials.  Trade  being  very  dull 
at  present,  many  boys  are  unemployed. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  managers  that  the 
institution  might  provide  them  with  work,  at  a 
very  trifling  outlay  for  material,  and  thus  keep 
them  occupied  ?  In  ordinary  times,  one -fifth  of 
the  running  expenses  of  the  establishment  are 
paid  by  the  labor  of  the  boys.  The  girls  are 
fewer  in  number,  and  have  no  employment  be- 
yond washing,  making  and  mending  for  the  boys 
and  themselves,  cleaning  the  house  and  cooking. 
A  very  few  sewing  machines  are  used.  The 
girls  are  70  in  number,  and  are  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Sophia  A.  Rose.  The  boys  number  240. 
The  total  admissions  since  the  commencement,  in 
1828,  have  been  4,423  boys  and  1,537  girls.  In 
nearly  every  case,  at  the  time  of  leaving,  they 
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have  become  proficients  in  a  common  school 
education,  and  have  shown  quickness  in  attain 
ing  knowledge. 

After  viewing  these  children,  nothing  more 
impresses  itself  than  the  fact  that  those  called 
"bad,"  are  very  often  of  intelligent  and  active 
natures,  whose  parents  have  not  the  art  of  train- 
ing them,  and  that  this  place,  where  the  strong 
arm  of  power  is  wielded,  is  a  blessing  both  to 
themselves  and  the  community  they  are  to  reside 
among.  We  were  shown  there  the  portrait  of  a 
boy  of  great  determination  of  character,  who  has 
left  for  more  than  a  year,  and  is  now  well  be- 
haved in  every  respect.  He  feigned  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb  when  brought  there,  and  did  not  utter 
a  sound  for  eight  months.  The  doctor  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  his  affliction,  and  gave  him  an 
electric  battery,  which  made  him  yell  in  good, 
emphatic  English.  He,  after  this,  exhibited 
great  intelligence. 

The  colored  department  comprises  ninety- 
eight  bojs  and  forty-three  girls.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  white  department,  and  is  by  no  means 
as  clean  and  fresh  looking.  The  brightest 
boy  in  the  school  is  very  black,  with  a  slo- 
ping head  of  the  most  ultra  Guinea  type.  The 
buildings,  in  all,  cost  .$380,000,  and  can  accom- 
modate six  hundred  and  forty  children.  It  is 
supported  by  grants  from  the  State  and  county, 
the  labor  of  its  inmates,  and  the  charities  of  the 
public. — Exchange. 


LIFE  IN  ENGLISH  COAL  MINES. 

The  Colliers,  their  dangers,  escapes,  &c. 

As  a  rule,  we  do  not  find  colliers  so  well  in- 
formed as  factory  operatives ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  a  quieter  and  more  tractable  set. 
They  hardly  seem  to  know  fear;  but  still,  the 
darkness  in  which  they  labor,  and  the  many 
dangers  surrounding  them  'in  their  cavernous 
abode,  appear  to  imperceptibly  affect  their 
general  character.  Though,  from  better  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power,  and  a  more  scientific 
regulation  of  the  currents  of  air  in  our  larger 
coal  mines,  accidents  have  become  less  numer- 
ous, they  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
always  be  rather  frequent,  and  the  collier,  on 
descending  the  shaft  to  his  daily  task,  if  reflect- 
ive, must  be  keenly  alive  to  impending  danger. 
In  walking  through  the  coal  district  about  the 
time  the  men  leave  off  work,  it  is  amusing  to 
watch  the  different  bands  of  men  emerging  from 
the  pit's  mouth,  having  been  quickly  wound  up 
by  the  powerful  machinery  from  the  regions  of 
daikness  into  the  welcome  light  of  day.  Many 
of  them  are  as  wild  and  frolicsome  as  a  pack  of 
boys  let  out  from  school ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
can  free  themselves  from  the  chains,  in  which 
they  have  been  hanging  like  a  large  bunch  of 
smutty  grapes — the  youngsters  in  the  middle  for 
greater  safety — they  run  capering  and  shouting 


from  the  bank,  making  the  most  of  their  liberty, 
and  dispelling,  by  their  boisterous  mirth,  any 
false  notions  of  pity  we  may  have  been  enter- 
taining for  their  hard  lot.  In  winter  certainly, 
during  their  working  days,  they  never  see  the 
sun,  for  those  of  them  who  labor  the  whole  of 
the  day,  commence  before  it  is  light,  and  do  not 
leave  off  until  it  is  dark,  being  underground 
nearly  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  The  Monday 
following  the  reckoning  Saturday  is  mostly  a 
play-day  with  these  men  ;  and,  if  wages  are 
good,  not  unfrequently  the  Tuesday  also,  though 
on  these  occasions  they  will  frequently  assemble 
at  the  pit  at  the  customary  time,  and  then,  from 
some  trivial  excuse — easily  found  among  men 
unwilling  to  work — or  at  the  direct  instigation 
of  one  of  the  youngest  hands,  they  will  return 
home  again.  It  takes  but  little  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, to  make  a  whole  pit's  company  'play/ 
Should  the  engineman  be  but  a  few  minutes 
behind  time  in  the  morning,  and  cause  a  slight 
delay,  when  they  are  ready  to  go  down  the  shaft, 
they  will  often  refuse  to  work ;  and  should  any 
unforeseen  occurrence  prevent  the  whole  day's 
work  being  done,  they  can  seldom  or  never  be 
persuaded  to  begin  later  in  the  day,  and  do 
three-quarters  or  half  a  day's  work  instead. 

Though  individually  the  colliers  do  not  care 
much  for  a  few  wounds  and  bruises,  priding 
themselves  upon  their  hardy  endurance  of  suf- 
fering, yet,  if  one  of  their  company  is  slightly 
hurt  in  any  way,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  leave 
his  post,  they  will  in  general  all  desist  from 
working,  regardless  of  consequences.  We  can- 
not give  them,  as  a  class,  great  credit  for  being 
provident;  but  there  are  many  exceptions;  and 
in  visiting  their  homes,  we  find  that  where  there 
is  a  shelf  for  a  few  books,  a  little  store  is  also 
laid  by,  in  the  proverbial  stocking-foot  or  in  the 
savings-banks,  against  the  '  rainy  day.'  At 
present,  literary  societies  aud  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes have  signally  failed  in  reaching  the  bulk 
of  these  men,  though  free  lectures,  in  populous 
places,  and  other  means  of  social  entertainment, 
appear  to  be  attended  with  good  effects. 

For  religious  instruction,  a  great  portion  of 
them  are  indebted  to  the  Wesleyan  connection, 
and — as  coming  nearer  still  down  to  their  level 
— to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  or  1  Ranters/ 
as  they  are  vulgarly  called.  In  the  prayer- 
meetings  of  these  dissenters,  there  is  a  degree 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  exhibited  which  in 
most  cases  accords  better  with  the  colliers'  taste 
than  the  more  formal  church-service.  Another 
inducement  is,  that  many  of  their  own  number 
take  the  leadat  these  religious  meetings,  and,  with 
exemplary  zeal  and  striking  enthusiasm,  strive, 
as  far  as  their  ability  permits,  to  inculcate  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  who 
will  listen  to  the  exhortation  of  a  '  butty  collier/ 
whom  nothing  would  persuade  to  attend  the 
ministration  of  a  duly  ordained  clergyman. 
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In  travelling  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pits,  I  frequently  have  opportunities  of  talking 
to  the  colliers  about  their  work,  or  other  topics, 
and  have  found,  occasionally,  under  a  swarthy 
cloak  of  flannel  and  dirt,  a  degree  of  intelligence 
that  much  surprised  me.  On  a  cold,  rainy  day, 
I  have  sometimes  entered  one  of  their  cabins  by 
the  pits,  sure  of  finding  shelter  and  a  good  fire 
If  you  have  never  been  in  one  of  these  places, 
you  may  enter  with  me  this  evening,  and  see  and 
hear  what  is  going  on.  A  capacious  fire-place, 
on  which  a  barrowful  or  two  of  coal  would  be 
lost,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side. 
There  is  no  neat  cast  iron  grate,  but  some  long 
bars,  or  old  pit  rails,  are  stretched  across  a  wide 
cavity  in  the  wall,  forming  an  ample  receptacle 
for  the  fire.  Rods  of  iron,  or  sometimes  strong 
rope-lines,  are  stretched  across  the  cabin  in  front 
of  the  fire-place,  for  the  men  to  dry  their  wet 
clothes  upon,  when  they  have  been  working  in 
places  troubled  with  water.  Various  interstices 
are  seen  round  the  un plastered  walls,  handy  for 
putting  dinner  basins  and  cans  in,  or  for  stowing 
away  other  odds  and  ends;  and  in  one  of  the 
corners  furthest  from  the  fire,  a  rude  cupboard  is 
generally  found,  where  powder,  safety-lamps,  fuse 
and  cartridge  bags  for  blasting  rocks,  candles 
and  other  stores  can  be  put  under  lock  and  key. 
Round  the  walls  are  fixed  some  short  butts  of 
trees,  across  which  are  placed  rough  slabs  for  the 
men  to  sit  upon,  by  whom  a  large  bottle  of  ale 
is  often  discussed,  when  for  some  extra  work 
they  have  had  what  they  call  a  1  fetching  '  from 
the  nearest  public-house.  Without  running  into 
any  excess,  there  is  a  sort  of  untrammelled  en- 
joyment about  these  free  and-easy  sittings  in  the 
cabin  that  many  of  the  pitmen  have  a  strong 
relish  for.  The  '  fetching '  does  not  always  con- 
sist only  of  beer ;  solids,  such  as  bread  and 
cheese,  and  ham  are  often  added  ;  and  many  a 
royal  banquet  has  passed  off  with  less  sterling 
enjoyment  than  is  realized  by  these  jolly  colliers 
around  their  huge  fire,  after  some  heavy  task  is 
done. 

Sitting  thus,  some  of  them  with  eyes  half 
closed,  drawing  at  a  short  black  pipe,  they  re- 
count to  each  other  scenes  of  danger  they  have 
passed  through,  difficul  ties  they  have  encountered, 
extraordinary  seams  of  coal  they  have  helped  to 
get,  and  other  wonderful  experiences.  The  first 
that  speaks  to  night  is  an  old  man,  upwards  of 
sixty,  short  and  stiff,  of  the  true  collier  build. 
His  legs  are  bowed  a  little,  but  firm  under  him 
yet ;  and  you  can  see  that  the  bridge  of  his 
Roman  nose  has  been  broken,  for  a  dark-blue 
line  stretches  across  it,  showing  where  a  lump  of 
coal  or  other  black  substance  has  fallen  upon  it. 
You  will  frequently  see  colliers  with  many  of 
these  blue  seams  upon  their  face,  and  other  un- 
covered parts  of  their  body,  for  wherever  coal 
cuts  deep  into  the  flesh,  it  brands  a  man  for- 
ever. 


"  It  was  better  than  forty  years  ago/'  he  be- 
gan, in  £  Bonny's '  time,  when  I  was  a  lad 
'  drawing  dans/  and  doing  work  such  as  you 
youngsters  know  nothing  about  now-a-days. 
There  had  been  a  bad  harvest,  I  remember,  and 
the  wheat  was  so  bad  that  the  bread  made  of  it 
j  would  hardly  hold  together,  it  was  so  wet  and 
I  soft ;  and  my  old  woman  often  scooped  the 
|  middle  of  the  loaf  out  with  a  spoon,  and  put  it 
in  cans  for  the  children  to  eat  with  treacle, 
like  pudding.  I  have  seen  surly  tempered  chaps 
throw  a  lump  of  their  bread  against  the  wall, 
where  it  would  stick  like  mortar.  Potatoes  went 
up  to  a  great  price,  and  were  hardly  ever  seen  in 
our  pit;  and  often  there  has  been  a  scrambling 
fight  to  get  a  taste,  if  the  young  men  saw  a  few 
in  somebody's  dinner-basin.  Well,  there  was  a 
lot  of  us  driving  a  '  head'  through  some  faulty 
ground,  with  a  bad  roof,  and  I  was  drawing  out 
in  dans  what  little  coal  they  met  with  while 
pushing  through.  I  had  to  go  about  forty  yards 
through  the  uneven  way  they  were  making, 
back  into  another  road,  where  a  second  lad  met 
me  with  an  empty  dan-basket  to  go  back  with. 
At  middle-day,  this  lad  brought  our  dinners, 
and  I  took  them  to  the  end  of  the  head,  but  we 
had  barely  sat  down  to  eat  them,  when  we  heard 
a  loud  rumbling  noise  near  at  hand.  '  Now  we 
are  in  for  it/  said  one  of  the  men  ;  1  the  head 
we  have  been  driving  has  fallen  in,  and  we  are 
shut  up  Y " 

Creeping  warily  along,  they  found  it  even  as 
he  had  said;  for  about  half  the  length  of  the 
way.  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  completely  blocking 
up  the  passage.  The  hardiest  collier  looked 
pale,  which,  with  the  dirt,  I  remember,  gave 
some  of  them  a  strange,  leaden  look,  as  though 
they  were  numbed  with  cold  and  fright.  We 
did  not  feel  any  more  appetite  for  the  dinner  now, 
so  it  was  carefully  laid  by,  for,  as  one  of  them 
said,  "  We  shall  want  it  bad  enough  by  and  by." 
The  men  did  not  spend  much  time  in  useless 
grief;  but  putting  out  all  our  candles  except 
one,  for  we  had  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  in 
all,  they  began  resolutely  to  work  to  clear  out 
the  road  again.  It  went  on  slow  and  toilsome, 
for  having  no  timber  to  prop  it  up,  the  roof  was 
continually  giving  way,  now  that  it  was  once 
broken.  Candle  after  candle  burned  away,  and 
though  the  sweat  ran  off  them,  they  could  not 
make  much  progress  in  clearing  the  road.  When 
half  the  candles  were  gone,  they  had  not  gained 
above  a  couple  of  yards  in  length  ;  still  they 
kept  manfully  at  it,  being  all  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  impending  danger  of  being  left  with  little 
air  and  no  light.  We  could  now  hear  men 
working  at  the  other  end  of  the  head,  and 
knocking,  as  colliers  do  when  they  wish  to  signal 
to  one  another,  being  too  far  away  to  be  heard 
by  shouting,  and  this  revived  our  courage  very 
much,  for  though  we  could  tell  that  the  head  had 
fallen  in  for  a  considerable  length,  we  knew 
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every  effort  would  be  made  to  get  at  us.  I  car- 
ried the  last  candle  to  them,  and  had  to  wipe  it 
carefully  before  giving  it  them,  for,  almost  un- 
knowingly, tears  had  been  dropping  on  ,it  as  I 
hurried  along.  I  told  the  man  I  gave  it  to,  that 
it  was  the  only  one  left :  he  said  nothing,  but 
sticking  it  in  a  bit  of  clay  against  a  large  rock, 
worked  on  in  silence  with  more  vigor  than 
before.  I  dragged  away  with  all  my  strength 
at  the  rocks  they  got  out,  to  clear  their  way  a 
little,  stealing  now  and  then  a  furtive  glance  at 
the  small  candle  fast  melting  away.  When  it 
was  almost  burnt  down,  one  of  them  proposed 
that  we  had  better  see  after  our  dinners,  and  put 
them  where  we  could  conveniently  find  them  in 
the  dark.  We  did  so,  and  then  tried  to  cut  up 
one  of  the  hack  helves  into  splinters,  to  give 
light  a  little  longer ;  but  it  was  old  and  tough, 
and  would  not,  after  all,  give  any  light  to  work 
by.  Bits  of  tobacco-paper  and  other  scraps 
made  a  spill  or  two,  to  eke  out  a  flame  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  we  were  left  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

''Judging  by  the  time  the  candles  would  last, 
we  had  now  been  blocked  up  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  and  I,  for  one,  began  to  want  something 
to  eat  badly,  though  ashamed  to  say  so  to  the 
rest.  Now  we  were  in  the  dark,  however,  the 
oldest  man  proposed  we  should  sit  down  and  eat 
a  small  portion  of  our  dinners,  and  think  over 
what  we  could  do  for  the  best.  Oh,  how  good 
the  soft  bread  was  now  !  I  wondered  how  I  could 
ever  have  disliked  it  before,  and  could  hardly 
deny  myself  from  eating  it  all.  But  as  I  heard 
the  men  whispering  to  each  other,  that  it  might 
be  a  day  and  night  before  we  could  be  got  out,  I 
laid  a  portion  by  for  another  little  meal,  nor  did 
I  quite  empty  my  can  of  beer.  Trying  to 
work  again  in  the  dark,  one  of  the  three  men 
got  hurt  in  the  back  by  a  rock  falling  upon  him, 
so  that  we  were  compelled  to  give  over,  lest 
some  of  us  should  get  killed.  We  knocked  oc- 
casionally, for  them  to  hear  and  answer  us,  but 
the  sounds  did  not  seem  to  come  much  nearer. 
How  slow  the  time  passed  away  !  Our  little 
store  of  food,  though  we  divided  it  into  small 
portions,  was  soon  gone,  and  now  thirst  began 
to  be  felt  more  than  hunger.  After  we  had  been 
shut  up  about  twenty-four  hours,  as  near  as  we 
could  tell,  the  air  began  to  feel  very  close  and  oppres- 
sive, and  it  made  the  men  feel  so  weak,  that  they 
could  not  have  worked  even  if  we  had  had 
candles.  One  of  the  colliers  had  been  used  to 
attend  prayer-meetings,  and  getting  us  all  to 
kneel  down  together,  he  prayed  earnestly,  and 
encouraged  us  all  to  do  the  same.  I  cannot  re- 
member much  longer  myself,  for  they  told  me  I 
had  been  insensible  for  some  time  before  the 
road  was  open ;  but  at  length  the  way  was  clear- 
ed, and  we  were  carried  out  all  but  lifeless.  It 
had  taken  more  than  forty-eight  hours  to  get  to 
us,  for  the  rock  fell  in  so  continually  that 


timber  had  to  be  set  all  along  to  support  the 
roof  over  the  narrow  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANSWER  FROM  S.  L.  WATTLES,  OF  DELAWARE 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

I  am   glad  to  comply 

|  with    your   request,  and 

nk  give  you  the  details  of  the 

tim  I  mekn°d  which  has  proved 

^Ajy       jBiw  mos^  successful  with  me 

*w      /iffiffir  ln  Puttm§   down  butter, 

xJti    Kail  during  the   summer,  for 

^tllL  iRI/  winter  use  and  sale.  And 

v  j nere  i  may  say  that  my 

\    ^I3§SI   J  me-k°d  *s  identical  in  al- 
\     ~^WF$   jf   Kiost  every  particular  with 
\     ww  /if     that  of  all  the  most  succebS- 
^^^^SJf    I    ^  dairymen  °f  tnis  town. 
Ul^^^^^m^        1.  The  cows  are  milked 
^j^^ffi^B^^^    regularly  at  the  same  hour 
^^^^^IWMPy    morning  and  evening.  The 
"iiui       ^HH^     milk:  is   not  allowed  to 
stand    long   in   the  milk-pails  after  milking, 
but  is  immediately  carried  to  the  milkroom 
and  strained  into  tin  pans.     Only  about  three 
quarts  are  put  in  a  pan,  so  that   the  milk 
may  never  stand  more  than  two  inches  deep, 
often  less  in  very  hot  weather. 

2.  The  milk-room  is  above  ground  and  in  the 
summer  time  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and  well 
aired.  The  milk  is  left  to  stand  in  the  pans 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours — nevermore  than 
thirty -six,  and  then  the  cream  is  taken  off. 

3.  The  cream  is  put  in  large  tin  pails  with 
covers,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm  the  cream 
pails  are  set  in  the  cellar  to  cool  the  cream. 

4.  The  intention  is,  always  to  skim  the  milk 
before  it  gets  much  sour.  Cream  rises  in  pans 
set  as  above  stated  very  quickly,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  taken  off  after  it  is  risen  the  better,  both 
for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  butter  made 
from  it.  Cream  will  all  rise,  if  the  milk  is  very 
shalloio  in  the  pans,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
And  if  it  is  taken  off  soon  enough  it  will  all 
be  saved- — while  if  the  milk  stands  deep  in  the 
pans  it  will  sour  before  much  of  the  cream  rises, 
or  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  skimming, 
the  cream  is  wasted  and  injured  in  quality. 

5.  Our  women  have  a  way  of  taking  off  the 
cream  without  the  use  of  the  skimmer.  They 
use  a  knife  only.  They  run  the  kuife  around 
the  milk  in  the  pan  to  separate  the  cream  from 
the  sides  of  the  pan.  Then  they  set  the  bottom 
of  the  milk  pan  at  the  edge,  on  the  rim  of  the 
cream  pan,  then  with  the  left  hand  elevate  one 
side  of  themilkpan,sothatthe  cream  with  the  help 
of  the  knife  in  the  right  hand  will  run  off  into  the 
cream  pan.  After  a  little  practice  it  is  done 
very  quickly  and  saves  both  time  and  cream. 

6.  The  churning  is  performed  every  day, — 
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The  cream  taken  off  one  day  is  churned  the 
next  morning.  The  common  crank  churn  is 
used  and  is  worked  by  dog  power.  This  crank 
churn  is  used  because  it  is  easiest  attached  to, 
and  worked  by  dog  power,  and  because  it  is  more 
convenient  to  wash  the  butter  in  than  the  barrel 
or  dash  churn.  The  churning  is  done  very 
slowly,  requiring  from  two  to  three  hours.  The 
cream  having  been  in  the  cellar  all  night,  is  al- 
ways cool  enough  to  commence  the  churning, 
but  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cream  is  likely  to  get  too  high  while 
churning,  cold  water  is  put  into  the  churn  to 
keep  it  down — as  very  good  butter  cannot  be 
made  when  the  cream  is  warmer  than  65  deg. 
when  the  butter  is  coming. 

7.  After  the  butter  has  come,  the  buttermilk 
is  immediately  drawn  off  through  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  churn,  and  then  about  a  half  a  pail 
of  cold  water  is  thrown  into  the  churn  on  the 
butter.  The  crank  of  the  churn  is  then  turned 
around  a  few  times  and  the  water  drawn  off. — 
After  that  a  whole  pail  of  water  or  more  is 
thrown  on  the  butter  in  the  churn,  and  the  crank 
again  turned  quickly  a  few  times,  and  the  water 
again  drawn  off,  bringing  with  it  every  particle 
of  buttermilk.  The  churn  dasher  is  then  taken 
out,  and  the  remaining  water  is  pressed  out  of 
the  butter  with  a  ladle. 

8.  The  butter  is  then  taken  from  the  churn 
and  put  in  the  butter  bowl  and  weighed,  and  it 
is  then  salted  with  one  ounce  of  Ashton  salt  to 
a  pound  of  butter.  The  salt  is  well  worked 
through  the  butter  with  a  ladle,  and  the  butter 
is  set  in  the  cellar  and  stands  about  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  salt  to  dissolve,  when  it  is  again 
carefully  worked,  and  the  brine  pressed  out,  and 
then  immediately  packed  in  the  firkin. 

9.  The  firkins  are  prepared  for  use  by  filling 
them  with  water,  and  letting  them  soak  eight  or 
ten  days.  They  are  then  scalded  with  hot 
water  and  rinsed,  and  after  that  the  inside  of 
the  firkin  is  rubbed  with  a  lump  of  salt,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use,  and  filled  with  butter  within  an 
inch  of  the  top.  A  cloth  is  then  put  on  the 
butter  and  covered  with  salt  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  then  some  brine  poured  on.  The  firkin  is 
then  covered  up  with  a  flat  stone.  Nothing 
more  is  done  to  them  or  the  butter,  except  an 
occasional  renewal  of  the  brine  when  it  dries  up. 

Dairies  made  in  this  way  have  frequently  been 
kept  at  home  in  the  cellar,  as  late  as  March  of 
the  following  season,  before  they  were  sold,  and 
have  stood  all  the  tests  of  time  and  different 
markets  and  climates. 

We  pack  our  butter  for  family  use  through 
the  following  winter  and  spring,  early  in  the  fall 
wjnle  the  grass  is  good.  It  often  lasts  until  the 
next  June,  and  is  always  preferred  to  fresh  but- 
ter made  on  hay  in  winter,  or  on  hay  and  grass 
together  in  the  spring. 


MY  DOVES. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

My  little  doves  have  left  a  nest 

Upon  an  Indian  tree, 
Whose  leaves  fantastic  take  their  rest 

Or  motion  from  the  sea  ; 
As  gently  there  the  breezes  blow, 
From  land  and  water  to  and  fro. 

The  tropic  flowers  looked  up  to  it, 

The  tropic  stars  looked  down  ; 
And  there  my  little  doves  would  sit, 

With  feathers  softly  brown ; 
And  glittering  eyes  that  showed  their  right 
To  general  Nature's  deep  delight. 

And  God  them  taught  at  every  sound 

Of  water  and  of  wind, 
To  mingle  in  with  all  around, 

Their  chanting  voices  kind  ; 
Interpreting  that  love  must  be 
The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

Fit  ministers  of  heavenly  love, 

Theirs  hath  the  calmest  flow  ; 
They  draw  their  well-springs  from  above, 

Who  humbly  seek  below — 
And  understand  the  voice  that  springs 
From  language  of  insensate  things. 

My  little  doves  were  ta'en  away 

From  that  glad  nest  of  theirs, 
And  borne  o'er  ocean  day  by  day, 

To  distant,  changeful  spheres. 
My  little  doves  !  who  lately  knew 
The  sea  and  sky,  by  warmth  and  blue ! 

And  now  within  the  city  prison, 

In  mist  and  dullness  pent, 
With  sudden  upward  look  they  listen 

For  sounds  of  past  content — 
For  lapse  of  water,  swell  of  breeze, 
Or  nut-fruit  falling  from  the  trees  ! 

The  stir  without,  the  glow  of  passion — 

The  triumphs  of  the  mart — 
The  gold  and  silver's  dreary  clashing 

On  man's  metallic  heart — 
The  wheeled  pomp,  the  pauper  tread: — 
These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead. 

Yet  still,  as  on  my  well-known  hand, 
Their  fearless  heads  they  lean, 

And  almost  seem  to  understand 
What  human  musings  mean — 

As  with  such  answering  sympathy, 

They  turn  their  upward  look  to  me — 

Their  chant  is  soft  as  on  the  nest, 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky ; 
For  love  that  stirred  it  in  their  breast 

Remains  undyingly, 
And  'neath  the  city's  shade  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep. 

And  love  that  keeps  the  music,  fills 

With  pastoral  memories 
All  echoings  from  out  the  hills, 

All  droppings  from  the  skies — 
All  Sowings  from  the  wave  and  wind, 
Remembered  in  their  chant  I  find. 

So  teach  ye  me  the  wiser  part, 

My  little  doves  !  to  move 
Along  the  city's  ways,  with  heart 

Assured  by  holy  love, 
And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  own 
A  fountain  to  the  world  unknown. 
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'Twas  hard  to  sing  by  Babel's  stream, 
More  hard  in  Babel's  street! 

But  if  these  soulless  creatures  deem 
Their  music  not  unmeet 

For  sunless  walls — let  us  begin, 

Who  fold  immortal  wings,  within ! 

To  me  fair  memories  belong 
Of  scenes  that  erst  did  bless; 

For  no  regret — but  present  song, 
And  lasting  thankfulness — 

And  very  soon  to  break  away, 

Like  types,  in  purer  things  than  they  ! 

I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade, 
For  flowers  the  valley  yields — 

I  will  have  humble  thoughts,  instead 
Of  silent,  dewy  fields  ! 

My  spirit  and  my  God  shall  be 

My  seaward  hill,  my  boundless  sea ! 
— London  Friend. 


STRIVE:  WAIT:  PRAY. 

Strive :  yet  I  do  not  promise, 

The  prize  you  dream  of  to-day, 
Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away. 
But  another  and  holier  treasure, 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain, 
Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait :  yet  I  do  not  tell  you, 

The  hour  you  long  for  now, 
Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow. 
But  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light ; 
An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray  :  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears, 
May  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray  with  hopeful  tears. 
An  answer  not  that  you  long  for, 

But  diviner,  will  come  one  day, 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it — 

Yet  Strive,  and  Wait,  and  Pray. 


A  TEN-MILE  ARMY  OF  ANTS,  AND  THEIR  EX- 
PLOITS. 

We  take  the  following  description  of  the 
"  Bashikouay" — or  reddish-brown  African  ant 
— from  Du  Chaillu's  account  of  his  African  tra- 
vels : 

It  is  their  habit  to  march  through  the  forests 
in  a  long  and  regular  line,  about  two  inches 
broad  and  often  ten  miles  in  length.  All  along 
this  line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers,  stand 
outside  the  ranks,  and  keep  this  singular  army 
in  order.  If  they  come  to  a  place  where  there 
are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose 
heat  they  cannot  bear,  they  immediately  build 
underground  tunnels,  through  which  the  whole 
army  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest  beyond. 
These  tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  underground, 
and  are  used  only  in  the  heat  of  the  day  or  dur- 
ing a  storm. 

When  they  get  hungry  the  long  file  spreads 


itself  through  the  forest  in  a  front  line,  and  de- 
vours all  it  comes  to  with  a  fury  which  is  quite 
irresistible.  The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly  before 
this  attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  lives. 
Every  animal  that  lives  in  their  line  of  march  is 
chased.  They  seem  to  understand  and  act  upon 
the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate  with 
great  speed  their  heaviest  forces  upon  the  point 
of  attack.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  mouse,  or  dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer  is  over- 
whelmed, killed,  eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton 
only  remains. 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and 
obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into  the  water 
to  save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable 
agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance  guard,  who 
had  got  into  my  clothes.  When  they  enter  a 
house  they  clear  it  of  all  living  things.  Eoaches 
are  devoured  in  an  instant.  Rats  and  mice 
spring  around  the  room  in  vain.  An  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  ants  kills  a  strong  rat  in  less  than  a 
minute,  in  spite  of  the  most  frantic  struggles,  and 
in  less  than  another  minute  its  bones  are  striped. 
Every  living  thing  in  the  house  is  devoured. 
They  will  not  touch  vegetable  matter.  Thus 
they  are  in  reality  very  useful  (as  well  as  dan- 
gerous) to  the  negroes,  who  have  their  huts 
cleaned  of  all  the  abounding  vermin,  such  as  im- 
mense roaches  and  centipedes,  at  least  several 
times  a  year. 

When  on  their  march,  the  insect  world  flies 
before  them,  and  I  have  often  had  the  approach 
of  a  bashikouay  army  heralded  to  me  by  this 
means.  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean 
sweep,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Their  manner  of 
attack  is  an  impetuous  leap.  Instantly  the  strong 
pincers  are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when 
the  piece  gives  way.  At  such  times  this  little 
animal  seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury,  which 
causes  it  to  disregard  entirely  its  own  safety,  and 
to  seek  only  the  conquest  of  its  prey.  The  bite 
is  very  painful. 

The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in 
former  times  exposed  in  the  path  of  the  bashi- 
kouay ants,  as  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting 
to  death. 

Two  very  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain 
to  be  related.  When  on  their  line  of  march, 
they  must  cross  a  stream,  they  throw  themselves 
across  and  form  a  tunnel — a  living  tunnel — con- 
necting two  trees  or  high  bushes  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  little  stream.  This  is  done  with  great 
speed,  and  is  effected  by  a  great  number  of  ants, 
each  of  which  clings  with  its  fore  claws  to  its 
next  neighbor's  body  or  hind  claws.  Thus  they 
form  a  high,  safe  tubular  bridge,  thiough  which 
the  whole  vast  regiment  marches  in  regular  order. 
If  disturbed,  or  if  the  arch  is  broken  by  the  vio- 
lence of  some  animal,  they  instantly  attack  the 
offender  with  the  greatest  animosity. 
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The  bashikouay  have  the  sense  of  smell  finely 
developed,  as  indeed  have  all  the  ants  I  know  of, 
and  they  are  guided  very  much  by  it.  They  are 
larger  than  any  ant  we  have  in  America,  being 
at  least  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  armed  with 
very  powerful  fore-legs  and  sharp  jaws,  with 
which  they  bite.  They  are  red  or  dark  brown 
in  color.  Their  numbers  are  so  great  that  one 
does  not  like  to  enter  into  calculations  ;  but  I 
have  seen  one  continual  line  passing  at  good 
speed  a  particular  place  for  twelve  hours.  The 
reader  may  imagine  for  himself  how  many  mil- 
lions on  millions  there  may  have  been  contained 
here. 


SAND  PILLARS. 

Atkinson,  in  his  travels  in  the  xlmoor  country, 
says : — "  I  have  often  witnessed  a  phenomenon 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  Central  Asia,  which  ac- 
counts in  some  measure  for  the  innumerable 
sandy  mounds  that  are  found  in  some  regions. 
When  seen  at  a  distance,  for  the  first  time,  it 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  About 
twenty  pillars  were  in  view,  wheeling  round  and 
licking  up  the  sand.  As  they  passed  along,  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  raised  on  the  ground,  ap- 
parently eight  or  ten  yards  in  diameter.  This 
gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  column  that 
continued  to  increase  in  height  and  diameter  as 
it  moved  over  the  plain,  appearing  like  a  mighty 
serpent  rearing  its  head  aloft,  and  twisting  his 
huge  body  into  contortions  in  his  eflbrts  to 
ascend.  The  others  fifty,  sixty  and  one  hundred 
feet,  and  some  ascended  to  nearly  two  hundred 
feet.  As  the  whirlwinds  began  gathering  up 
the  dust,  one  might  have  fancied  that  antediluvian 
monsters  were  rising  into  life  and  activity.  The 
smaller  ones  seemed  to  trip  it  lightly  over  the 
plain,  bending  their  bodies  in  graceful  curves  as 
they  passed  each  other ;  while  those  of  large 
dimensions  resolved  with  gravity,  swelling  out 
their  trunks  as  they  moved  onward,  till  the  sandy 
fabric  suddenly  dissolved,  forming  a  great  mound, 
and  creating  a  cloud  of  dust  that  was  swept  over 
the  desert. 


THE  WORMS — A  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  in  this  city 
and  vicinity  occasioned  by  the  visitation  of  the 
army  worm.  In  the  South  part  of  the  city,  there 
is  a  "reign  of  terror7'  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  loathsome  visitors  are  increasing  and  occu- 
pying more  gardens  and  fields  in  that  locality, 
while  at  the  West,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  James 
Arnold  and  others,  sad  havoc  is  made  with  the 
grain  and  vegetable  crops.  Mr.  Arnold  has  been 
obliged  to  cut  a  large  field  of  oats,  and  so  has  the 
mail  carrier,  Mr.  C.  D.  L.  Paine.  On  the  Point, 
the  corn  field  of  Mr.  Harvey  Bartlett  is  complete- 
ly run-over.  Various  expedients  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  which  their  progress  may  be  arrested, 


but  as  yet  only  one  thing  seems  to  be  effectual, 
and  that  is  coal  tar.  Several  persons  were  yes- 
terday and  to-day  pouring  coal  tar  around  their 
premises  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  insects, 
they  not  being  able  to  pass  over  the  line  of  it, 
and  dying  as  they  came  in  contact  with  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  oil  soap 
suds  has  been  effectually  tried  on  the  City  Farm, 
the  liquid  proving  death  to  the  worms  wherever 
applied.  Last  night  the  worms  had  just  reached 
a  seven  acre  field  of  very  short  corn,  but  the  oil 
soap  was  freely  applied,  and  they  had  to  submit 
to  its  potency. 

In  South  Dartmouth,  we  learn  the  worms  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  are  making  sad 
havoc  with  the  grain  and  other  fields. 

In  Acushnet,  on  some  farm3,  the  worms  are 
also  at  work  making  great  havoc  with  vegetation 
in  their  course. 

The  River  News  reports  further  destruction 
by  the  worms  in  that  vicinity,  and  adds  that  a 
ditch  two  or  three  inches  in  depth  and  width 
and  filled  with  coal  tar,  seems  to  be  the  most 
effectual  means  yet  employed  to  arrest  them. — 
New  Bedford  Standard. 


The  dangers  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  dangers  of  ignorance.  Those  con- 
temners of  studies  who  say,  with  Mandeville, 
"  If  a  horse  knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  his  rider,"  ought  to  add,  "  If  a  man 
knew  as  little  as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to 
trust  him  to  ride." 


ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

India. — The  Indian  Government  continues  to  pub- 
lish reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  relative  to 
the  cotton  producing  qualities  of  India,  which  are 
represented  to.be  equal  to  all  wants,  provided  that 
a  steady  demand  and  good  roads  are  established. 

The  Moving  Moss  at  Slamannan. — A  correspon- 
dent, writing  from  Slamannan,  says  : 

11  The  entire  mass  of  moss,  some  of  the  pieces  of 
which  will  weigh  a  couple  of  cwts.,  is  still  moving, 
having  now  taken  an  easterly  course  in  the  direction 
ofLimeridge,  covering  up  a  large  portion  of  the  branch 
railway,  plant  and  all ;  also  a  free-stone  quarry,  that 
was  being  wrought,  is  entirely  filled  up,  the  depth  of 
which  will  be  about  thirty  feet,  besides  trees,  hedges 
and  the  crops  that  are  lying  on  the  low  grounds.  It 
has  by  this  time  covered  over  an  area  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  or  more,  and  is  at  present  leading  its  course 
through  a  burn,  and  no  saying  but  it  may  come  and 
inundate  a  number  of  dwelling  houses  alongside  of 
the  same.  This  somewhat  frightful  phenomenon  is 
one  of  the  strangest  sights  that  ever  happened  in  this 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  consequently  it 
attracts  crowds  of  old  and  young  people  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  it." 

Infectious  Opthalmia— A  Fact  for  Hospital  Phy- 
sicians.—A  fact  throwing  considerable  light  on  the 
propagation  of  contagious  miasma  has  recently  been 
made  by  Dr.  Eiselt,  of  Prague.  In  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Repy,  out  of  250  children,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  10  years,  92  cases  of  blennorrhea  of 
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the  ocular  conjunctiva  occurred.  This  epidemic 
opthalmia  fully  convinced  Dr.  Eiselt  that  the  conta- 
gion was  transmitted  by  other  means  than  by  contact. 
The  doctor  ordered  the  nurses  to  carefully  avoid 
touching  the  eyes  of  the  afflicted  children,  and  he 
was  no  less  careful  himself;  but  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  both  the  doctor  and  the  nurses 
were  attacked  with  the  disease.  Dr.  Eiselt  then 
thought  of  examining  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  containing  many  patients,  by 
means  of  an  aeroscope,  and  in  the  first  portion  of  air 
that  passed  into  the  instrument,  he  distinctly  recog- 
nized small  pus  cells,  which  certainly  served  as 
vehicles  of  contagion. 

The  great  importance  of  this  discovery  should  in- 
duce physicians  to  give  it  a  thorough  investigation, 
so  as  to  provide  proper  measures  for  preventing  in- 
fection by  this  disease. — Scientific  American. 

Animal  Life  in  the  Depths  of  the  Oceen. — Dr. 
Wallich,  who  accompanied  the  "Bull  Dog"  as  natu- 
ralist in  the  recent  survey  of  the  North  Atlantic,  for 
the  proposed  telegraph  line,  made  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery. Nearly  midway  between  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  Cape  Farewell,  soundings  were  obtained  of 
1260  fathoms.  The  sounding  apparatus,  which  was  j 
of  a  very  perfect  description  brought  to  the  surface  a  1 
large  mass  of  coarse  muddy  matter,  no  less  than  95 
per  cent,  of  which  consisted  of  the  shelly  remains  of 
'  Globigerina,  a  genus  of  Foraminifera — thus  testifying 
that  the  ocean  floor  at  that  locality  must  be  paved 
by  countless  millions  of  these  animals,  some  of  which 
were  alive.  But,  more  marvellous  still  from  this 
great  depth,  the  sounding  line  brought  up  starfish  in 
full  activity,  radiant  with  beauty,  which  probably 
enjoyed  life,  though  subjected  to  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  a  ton  and  a  half  on  the  square  inch.  This 
most  interesting  discovery  shows  that  no  limit  of  life 
can  be  drawn  in  the  sea.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
air  on  the  summit  of  Etna,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  abounds  with  Diatomaceae  ;  and  now  the  ocean, 
at  a  depth  of  upwards  of  7000  feet,  and  about  500 
miles  from  Greenland,  is  found  to  teem  with  animals 
which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  capable  of  living 
only  in  much  shallower  water. — Scientific  American. 

DOMESTIC. 

That  portion  of  Fremont's  Proclamation  relating  to 
slaves,  has  been  modified  by  the  President  so  as  to 
Confine  all  forfeiture  of  slave  property  in  Missouri  to 
the  cases  where  the  slaves  are  required  by  their  mas- 
ters either  to  take  up  arms  or  to  labor  upon  some 
military  work  to  be  used  against  the  United  States. 

Cotton  for  Pennsylvania. — Dr.  J.  C.  Reinhardt,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  resident  of  Brazil,  has  sent  to  Joseph  Win- 
dolph,  of  Marietta,  this  State,  two  kinds  of  cotton 
which  he  is  certain  can  be  cultivated  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. One  is  Nankin,  or  yellow  cotton,  and  the  other 
white.  Dr.  Reinhardt  thinks  the  frosts,  until  the  20th 
of  10th  mo.,  will  not  hurt  it. 

The  Pacific  Telegraph. — The  telegraph  line  now 
being  put  up  to  connect  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic 
States  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  Alta  Califor- 
nian  states  that  if  no  accident  happens  to  the  teams 
employed  in  the  work,  the  western  half  of  the  over- 
land line  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  will 
be  in  working  order  before  the  first  snow  falls  in 
the  valley.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  line  is  up  to 
Julesburg",  200  miles  west  of  Fort  Kearney.  A  large 
number  of  men  and  teams  are  now  employed  on  this 
work,  which  is  one  of  great  magnitude.  As  fast  as 
the  line  is  put  up,  an  operator  puts  it  in  speaking 
connection  with  the  depot  in  San  Francisco,  and 


every  day  finds  him  occupying  a  new  station,  like  a 
wandering  Arab. 

The  Corn  Crop. — We  have  never  witnessed  finer 
crops  of  corn  than  have  been  grown  by  our  farmers 
this  season.  Nothing  could  present  a  more  promis- 
ing appearance  than  the  fields  on  every  side  of  us. 
The  yield  will  far  surpass  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  present  year,  in  all  kinds  of  cereals  has 
been  abundant  beyond  calculation.  "We  have  good 
cause  to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the 
bountiful  supply  of  earth's  productions  with  which 
we  have  been  favored  the  past  year. — Delaware  Co. 
Republican. 

Animal  charcoal  broken  in  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  beans,  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  filtering  me- 
dium for  water,  in  the  world.  Ordinary  rain  water 
filtered  through  this  medium  becomes  as  pure  as  dis- 
tilled water. — Scientific  American. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There- is  very  little  or  no  ship- 
ping demand  for  Flour,  and  sales  are  only  in  a  small 
way  for  home  use,  selling  at  $4  50  a  $4  75  per  bbl. 
for  fresh  ground  Western  superfine  $5  00  a  5  12  for 
extras  ;  $5  25  a  5  75  for  extra  family,  and  $6  a  6  50 
for  fancy.  Rye  flour  is  dull,  with  sales  at  $2  75  a  $3. 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce,  and  Penna.  is  worth  $2  81. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and 
prices  are  steady.  Sales  4600  bus.  at  $1  13  a  1  16 
for  prime  Penna.,  and  Delaware  red  ;  white  ranges  at 
about  $1  25  a  $1  27.  Rye  is  steady.  Sales  of  old 
Penna.  at  58c,  and  new  at  50c  a  54c.  Corn — There 
is  little  offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  good  at 
55  for  prime  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow.  Oats 
are  less  active  at  29  a  30  cents,  for  new  Delaware. 
Common  at  28  cents,  and  old  Penna.  at  32  cents. 
No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  $4  75  a  5  00  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $2  a  2  25  per 
bushel.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  39  a  1  40. 


A MALE  TEACHER  who  has  had  considerable 
experience,  desires  a  situation  either  in  city  or 
country.  Good  reference  given.  Address  Friend, 
care  of  Publisher  of  this  paper. 

References, — Alex.  H.  Laidlaws,  A.  M.,  Principal 
Monroe  Grammar  School,  Phila.  ;  Wm.  Whitall, 
Prin.  Friends  Academy,  E.  of  44  N.  11th  St.  ;  Thos. 
Barlow,  Pres.  Board  of  Publication  School  Directors, 
1st  Section  Philada.  ;  Moses  Hey,  Pres.  B.  of  P.  S. 
Directors,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  21,  It. 


A situation  is  desired  by  a  young  woman  as  teacher 
of  the  English  branches.    Has  been  educated  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School,  and  had  experience 
in  teaching.    Good  references  given.  Address, 
Box  No.  21,  Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
9th  mo.  21— It. 


M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos. 
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TO  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House,  No.  422 
N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhiil,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.  Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 


I^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  
j    The  Fall  and  Winter  session  of  this  Institution 
♦  will  commence  on  the  14th  day  of  Tenth  month  next. 
For  circulars  and  further  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr.,  Principal, 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  7— 4t. 


M  HE  SUBSCRIBER  will  re-open  his  Boarding 
J  School  for  Boys,  on  Second- day,  9th  mo.  30th, 
next.  The  scholastic  year  comprises  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each.  The  price  of  Tuition  will  be 
eighty  dollars  per  term,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

WM.  A.  GARRIGUES. 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

9th  mo.  7— 3t. 


Tl  NDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
(J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


W ANTED,  a  few  first  class  boarders  in  a  Friends' 
family,  at  N.  W.  corner  Tenth  and  Cherry 

streets. 

8th  mo.  31,  3t. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— SHARON  FE- 
MALE SEMINARY.— This  institution  is  beauti- 
fully and  healthfully  located  near  the  village  of 
Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fall  term  will  commence  Tenth  month  1st, 
1861,  and  continue  in  session  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  For  terms,  references  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  circular,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principals,  Darby  P.  0.,  Pennsylvania, 
or  from  E.  Parrish,  cor.  Arch  and  Eighth  sts.,Phila. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, ' 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
8  mo.  31 — 5t.  Principals. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


LAKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. — The  next 
term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8mo.  17th,  1861. — 2t. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
ition, use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationery  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8th  mo.  17th,  1861. — 6t. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, near  Fairville  Station,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  de- 
lightful portions  of  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
school  purposes  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Young 
men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both  sexes  for 
teaching. 

Boarding,  Washing,  and  Tuition,  &c,  $60  per 
session  of  20  weeks,  commencing  10th  mo.,  (Oct.) 
28th,  1861.       For  Circulars  apply  to 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  \  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,   J  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
4t.  8  mo.  31 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo.  ' 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\J  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RID G WAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Ste., 
Amos  J.  Mighener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  LET  HER  NOT  GO  J  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  435.) 

Jacob  Hitter  was  a  bright  example  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  faithful  support  of 
our  testimony  to  plainness  in  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipage,  and  he  agreed  with  many  others, 
that  plainness  in  these  respects  consisted  in 
the  greatest  degree  of  usefulness,  comfort  and 
convenience,  obtained  with  the  least  degree  of 
labor  and  expense." 

During  the  sittings  of  one  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, he  attended  at  one  of  the  houses  opened  for 
public  worship  on  Fifth-day — the  house  was 
crowded.  The  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied 
by  two  Friends  in  the  ministry  who  indulged  in 
tiresome  repetitions,  evidently  to  the  disadvan- 
tage and  unsettlement  of  the  meeting.  Jacob 
Was  very  much  tried.  After  meeting,  on  going 
to  a  Friend's  house,  he  found  a  large  company, 
and  the  two  preachers  above  alluded  to.  The 
latter  had  heard  of  Jacob  Hitter  and  were  desir- 
ous to  see  him,  and  to  be  informed  of  some  of 
the  singular  events  of  his  life  from  his  own  lips. 
After  dinner,  the  company  being  collected,  he 
related  some  anecdotes  that  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and,  keeping  to  his  exercise  about  the  meet- 
ing in  the  morning,  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  After  I  had  passed  through  many  exercises 
and  deep  provings  in  the  army,  way  was  made 
for  me  gradually,  until  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  then  I  thought  I  had 
got  to  the  root,  and  foundation,  and  spring  of 


life,  but  I  found  I  wanted  experimental  know- 
ledge ;  so  I  had  to  pass  through  the  furnace 
again,  and  I  had  many  trials  and  deep  provings. 
My  wife  died,  and  I  went  with  my  little 
motherless  chilren  into  the  country  and  began 
farming,  where  I  endured  many  hardships. 

I  cleared  a  piece  of  new  land,  and  found  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  on  it.  I  cut  down  the 
trees  and  hauled  them  off,  but  had  to  leave  the 
stumps  and  the  long  roots  in  the  ground.  I  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  grubbing  hoe  to  dig 
up  the  bushes  and  the  underwood,  and  ploughed 
my  land  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  have  thought  sometimes  a  farmer  may  learn 
a  great  deal  in  a  spiritual  sense,  for  our  hearts 
must  be  cleared  of  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  before 
they  are  fit  to  receive  the  good  seed  of  the  king- 
dom. Now  after  I  had  ploughed  and  harrowed 
my  land,  I  sowed  it  with  good  seed,  and  it  soon 
sprung  up ;  but  my  work  was  not  yet  done,  for 
I  had  to  watch  it,  and  fence  it  in.  My  land 
produced  well,  and  I  felt  thankful. 

As  I  could  see  several  days  before  harvest 
when  my  grain  would  be  ripe,  I  went  out  and 
engaged  my  reapers ;  I  fixed  the  day  when  they 
should  come  and  reap  down  my  harvest ;  so  we 
reaped  it  and  bound  it  up,  and  shocked  it,  and  I 
had  a  good  crop,  and  after  it  had  stood  a  while 
in  the  shock  to  season,  we  hauled  it  to  the  barn 
and  put  it  away ;  we  gleaned  it  with  the  rake, 
and  hauled  in  the  gleanings,  and  threshed  thsm 
out ;  Now  if  I  had  told  my  reapers  to  go  and 
reap  my  field  again,  they  would  have  thought  I 
was  crazy."* 

The  hint  appeared  to  be  well  understood )  all 


*  The  lesson  inculcated  in  this  instance  is  similar 
to  the  pithy  advice  given  by  a  distinguished  person, 
the  late  John  Witherspoon,  when  principal  of  Prince- 
ton College,  to  several  students  who  had  completed 
their  education,  and  were  about  to  receive  his  fare- 
well address  on  their  leaving  school  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  their  several  professions.  He  said  to 
them,  "  Boys,  I  foresee  that  some  of  you  will  become 
distinguished  in  the  pulpit  and  others  at  the  bar. 
In  relation  to  public  speaking,  I  have  one  charge  to 
give  you,  which  I  hope  you  will  always  carefully  ob- 
serve, that  is,  before  you  speak,  be  sure  you  have 
something  to  say,  and  always  mind  to  stop  when  you 
are  done." 
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could  comprehend  that  there  was  a  reference  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning ;  the  force  of 
the  application  was  the  more  sensibly  felt  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  kept  in  reserve  for  the  last 
words,  while  the  story  was  related  in  free  and 
pleasant  conversation,  and  all  were  waiting  atten- 
tively to  learn  what  he  would  make  of  his  farm- 
ing anecdote. 

Jacob  Hitter  seldom  travelled  long  journeys 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  whenever  it 
was  required  he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  time  to 
the  service  of  Truth.  He  was  a  diligent  atten- 
der  of  meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
and,  while  industrious  in  his  outward  calling, 
his  primary  concern  was  to  seek  6rst  the  "  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

While  he  resided  at  Springfield,  he  accompa- 
nied James  Simpson  on  a  religious  visit.  On 
their  return  home,  James  appointed  a  meeting 
at  Easton  ;  they  put  up  at  a  public  house,  and 
Jacob  undertook  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
meeting;  for  this  purpose  the  court  house  was 
obtained,  though  not  without  some  opposition 
from  one  influential  individual. 

James,  who  was  probably  aware  that  there 
had  been  some  difficulty  about  the  meeting,  and 
seeing  the  people  assemble  in  crowds, became  very 
much  depressed  ;  he  sat  for  a  while  in  the  chim- 
ney corner,  questioning  the  rectitude  of  his  pro- 
ceeding in  appointing  the  meeting ;  in  this  state 
of  feeling,  he  ordered  his  horse  to  be  put  to  the 
carriage.,  and,  like  the  prophet  Jonah,  was  going 
to  flee  from  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Jacob  arrived  and 
inquired  of  the  ostler,  "  what  does  this  mean  V 
The  reply  was, — "  the  gentleman  ordered  his 
horse."  "  Well,  I  order  him  back  again,"  said 
Jacob.  The  horse  was  put  away  and  when  Jacob 
walked  in,  he  found  James,  who  was  under  a 
great  weight  of  exercise,  preparing  to  go ;  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  Jacob,  and  wished  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Jacob  said,  "  that  won't  do,  James,  but  thou 
must  go  to  the  meeting  thou  hast  appointed,  and 
I  will  go  with  thee."  James  said,  "  thou  must 
do  the  preaching  then,  for  I  cannot."  Jacob 
replied,  u  never  mind  about  the  preaching,  no- 
body has  asked  thee  to  preach,  but  lei;  us  go  to 
meeting,  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done." 

James  went  in  great  fear  and  trembling,  and 
Jacob  felt  brotherly  sympathy  with  him  ;  for 
some  time,  James  sat  with  his  head  bowed  al- 
most to  his  knees;  but  at  length  light  sprang 
up,  and  he  was  enabled  to  proclaim  the  truth  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  great 
power,  and  the  meeting  concluded  under  a  sol-  1 
emn  covering. 

*    The  individual  who  had  thrown  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  appointing  the  meeting,  was  now  so  < 
changed  in  his  feelings  that  he  gave  the  Friends  < 
a  pressing  invitation  to  dine  with  him  ;  but  Jacob  - 
said,  "  no,  thee  throwed  cold  water  on  this  con- 


i  cern  in  the  beginning,  and  now  we  must  go  to 
the  public  house  for  our  dinner." 

After  dinner  they  passed  quietly  away,  "  re- 
joicing for  the  consolation"*  which  they  felt  for 
this  little  act  of  dedication,  and  when  they  had 
ascended  an  eminence  out  of  sight  of  the  people 
but  within  full  view  of  the  town,  James  stopped 
his  carriage,  and,  looking  back,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  ! 
Easton,  Easton,  thou  hast  had  a  broad-side  to- 
day." Jacob  replied,  "  Ah  !  thou  can  brag  now, 
but  remember  how  it  was  a  while  ago  in  that 
chimney  corner." 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Plymouth  ;  he  had  been  in  search  of 
a  place  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  seek- 
ing after  the  mind  of  truth  in  so  important  a 
step  as  a  change  of  residence.  He  at  length 
agreed  with  Thomas  Corson,  and  purchased  his 
farm,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Plymouth 
meeting  house. 

Thomas  removed  to  Whiteland  in  Chester 
county,  and  soon  after  he  and  his  wife  joined 
with  Friends  and  became  valuable  members  of 
our  Society.  From  remarks  made  by  Thomas 
Corson,  it  is  believed  that  his  intercourse  with 
Jacob  Ritter  on  this  occasion,  and  the  strong 
impression  which  he  received  of  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  of  the  latter,  were  means 
of  awakening  convictions  in  his  mind,  and  of 
inducing  him  to  look  towards  being  united  in 
church  fellowship  with  Friends. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Plymouth, 
Jacob  Ritter  attended  an  appointed  meeting  on 
a  first-day  afternoon  in  a  neighborhood  of 
Germans  in  Toamensing,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  his  home  ;  here  a  large  number  of  aged  peo- 
ple, mostly  Germans,  attended,  many  of  whom 
understood  but  little  English. 

After  a  time  of  silence,  he  stood  up  and  recited 
in  Dutch  a  few  words  from  the  Scriptures.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paul  when  he  spoke  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  people  kept  the  more 
silence.  He  spoke  for  a  long  time,  fluently  and 
pathetically ;  some  who  understood  him  said  it 
was  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse 
they  had  ever  heard.  He  was  evidently  not 
under  any  difficulty  and  embarrassment  for  words, 
as  was  frequently  the  case  when  he  spoke  in  En- 
glish. His  communication,  a  portion  of  which 
had  reference  to  his  sufferings  in  the  ariny,  and 
from  which  he  took  occasion  to  describe  the 
horrors  of  war,  drew  tears  copiously  from  many 
eyes  apparently  unaccustomed  to  shed  them. 
After  the  meeting  had  concluded,  the  old  Ger- 
mans, men  and  women  gathered  round  him  and 
conversed  with  him  freely  and  affectionately  in 
their  mother  tongue. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  a  very  zealous  professor 
of  religion  remarked  to  Jacob  "  that  the  world 
of  mankind  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  great  de- 
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generacy,  that  many  thousands  were  hurled  into 
the  vortex  of  eternal  ruin ;  that  the  Lord  had  a 
harvest,  and  the  harvest  was  great,  but  the  la- 
borers were  few.  The  few,  he  said,  were  too 
idle ;  it  was  high  time  they  should  be  up,  and 
a  doing,  up  and  a  doing,  doing,  doing  !  that  he 
saw  clearly  the  blood  of  the  ruined  would  be 
upon  the  heads  of  the  idle  laborers." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Jacob,  <l  we  are  in  great  danger 
of  running  where  we  are  not  sent;  of  doing  that 
which  we  ought  not  to  do ;  and  of  leaving  undone 
that  which  we  ought  to  do.  Oursalvation  depends 
upon  a  true  and  living  faith  in  the  son  of  G-od, 
who  said,  '  ye  are  my  friends  if  you  do  whatso- 
ever things  I  command  you/  He  surely  knows 
best  what  we  should  do,  and  when  we  should  do 
it ;  this  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  Friends. 
Now  suppose  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls  a 
man  to  reap  in  his  harvest  on  a  given  day ;  but 
he  who  is  thus  called  thinks  it  is  a  weighty  mat- 
ter and  has  a  great  many  things  to  do  first,  and, 
like  Martha,  is  cumbered  about  much  serving  ; 
so  he  lets  the  right  time  slip.  By  and  by,  he 
shoulders  his  sickle  and  goes  out  into  the  field 
after  harvest,  what  is  he  then  to  do  ?  he  can  only 
reap  stubble.  But  suppose  he  is  a  very  doing 
man,  and  he  takes  his  scythe  and  cradle  and  goes 
into  the  field  before  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  had 
told  him  to  go,  and  he  tashes  into  the  wheat  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  he  toze  mishtuf,  and  the  Lord  says 
to  him,  "  where  are  thy  orders,  who  hath  requir- 
ed this  thing  at  thy  hands  ?"  The  professor  was 
silenced,  having  met  with  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
that  he  could  not  gainsay  nor  resist. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  INQUISITION. 
From  Stephen  Grellet's  Memoirs. 

S.  Gr.  expressing  a  wish  to  Consalvi  to  visit 
the  Inquisition,  the  latter  said  he  would  en- 
deavor to  obtain  permission  from  Miranda. 

12th  mo.  3d.  I  went  to  the  Quirinal  this 
morning  j  the  Cardinal  wished  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement for  me  to  visit  the  Pope;  I  had  given 
him  some  hints  of  my  apprehension  that  I  should 
not  be  acquitted  in  the  Divine  sight,  without  at- 
tempting such  a  visit,  if  it  could  be  granted.  The 
Cardinal  wished  to  know  if  I  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied by  being  introduced  to  the  Pope,  at  Court. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  no  courtier,  nor  desired 
to  visit  such  places,  but  that  my  wish  was  to  be 
with  the  Pope  privately ;  yet  I  should  be  much 
pleased  if  he,  the  Cardinal,  would  accompany 
me,  and  be  the  interpreter  for  me.  He,  having 
told,  me  that  though  the  Pope  understands 
French  well,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  speak  it  in 
public,  said  that  in  his  capacity  of  Prime  Min- 
ister it  would  not  do  for  him  to  go  in  with  me, 
as  the  other  Cardinals  might  take  offence  at  it. 
Then  I  requested  that,  if  the  Pope  admitted  me, 
he  would  endeavor  to  make  choice  of  such  a 


person  to  be  present  as  he  could  confide  in  to 
make  a  faithful  report  of  what  should  then 
transpire.  This  appeared  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  Cardinals  against 
me  is  greatly  excited.  I  did  not  know  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  befal  me  in  the 
Inquisition ;  but  I  committed  myself  to  the  Lord, 
and  accompanied  by  my  interpreter,  we  went 
to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  to  Father 
Miranda,  who  is  a  monk  of  the  order,  and  the 
chief  inquisitor.  I  gave  him  the  letter  of  the 
Cardinal;  he  could  not  read  it,  his  eyes  having 
been  lately  operated  upon  for  cataracts;  he  re- 
quested my  young  attendant  to  read  it  to  him. 
It  was  a  request  from  the  Cardinal  to  him,  to 
give  me  every  information  I  might  wish  to  have 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Inquisition 
was  conducted  in  former  years,  and  is  now 
managed,  and  likewise  to  show  me  every  part  of 
it.  Miranda  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
go  out  since  the  operation  on  his  eyes  had  been 
performed,  but  that  he  would  send  for  the 
Secretary  and  keeper  of  the  archives,  who  was 
better  able  than  himself  to  give  me  every  infor- 
mation; afid  thereupon  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched for  him;  till  he  came,  I  improved  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  of  Miranda  how  the  In- 
quisition is  now  conducted;  when  the  Secretary 
came  in,  he  had  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  read 
aloud  to  him.  He  was  then  told  to  give  me 
every  information,  and  to  show  me  everything 
in  it.  On  our  way  I  made  the  same  inquiries 
of  him  that  I  had  put  to  Miranda,  to  which  he 
gave  similar  answers.  The  accounts  given  me 
by  several  persons  in  Rome  of  the  Inquisition, 
were  very  contradictory.  Some  represented  it 
as  being  in  full  force,  only  conducted  with  more 
secrecy;  but  others  stated  that  it  had  been 
totally  abolished  for  some  years;  that  when  any 
foreigners  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy,  advance  senti- 
ments considered  heretical  or  scandalous  to  their 
religion,  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
civil  officers,  and  are  mostly  banished  from  the 
country ;  but  that  when  such  is  the  conduct  of 
citizens  of  Rome,  or  subjects  of  the  Pope,  they 
are  sent  to  certain  convents,  where  their  most 
severe  punishment  is  to  be  kept  in  solitude  on 
low  diet,  whilst  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
claim them.  The  Inquisition  stands  very  near 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  entrance  is  into 
a  spacious  yard,  in  which  nothing  is  in  view  but 
extensive  and  sumptuous  buildings,  containing 
their  very  large  library,  paintings,  &c.  On  the 
left  hand  is  a  door,  hardly  to  be  noticed,  which 
opens,  through  a  very  thick  wall,  into  an  open 
place,  round  which  are  buildings  of  three  stories, 
with  many  cells;  the  doors  of  all  these  open 
into  passages  fronting  the  yard.  These  cells,  or 
small  prisons,  are  very  strongly  built;  the  walls 
are  of  great  thickness,  all  arched  over.  Some 
were  appropriated  to  men,  others  to  women. 
There  was  no  possibility  for  any  of  the  inmates 
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to  see  or  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
prison  where  Molinos  was  confined  was  particu- 
larly pointed  out.    I  visited  also  the  prisons, 
or  cellars  underground,  and  was  in  the  place 
where  the  Inquisitors  sat,  and  where  tortures 
were  inflicted  on  the  poor  sufferers;  but  every- 
thing bore  marks  that,  for  many  years,  these 
abodes  of  misery  had  not  been  at  all  frequented. 
As  we  went  on,  I  heard  the  Secretary  say  some- 
thing to  my  interpreter  about  the  Secret  Library. 
I  therefore  asked  him  to  take  me  there.  He 
took  me  to  the  large  Public  Library.   I  told  him 
this  was  not  what  1  wished  to  see,  but  the  Sec/ret 
one;  he  hesitated,  stating  that  it  was  a  secret 
place:,  where  there  could  be  no  admittance; 
that  the  priests  themselves  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  there.    I  told  him  that  the  orders  that 
had  been  read  to  him  were  to  show  me  every- 
thing ;  that,  if  he  declined  to  show  me  this,  I 
might  also  conclude  that  he  kept  other  places 
concealed  from  me ;  that  therefore  I  could  not 
contradict  the  reports  I  had  heard,  even  in 
Rome,  that  the  Inquisition  was  secretly  con- 
ducted with  the  ancient  rigor.    On  which  he 
brought  me  into  the  Secret  Library.    It  is  a 
spacious  place,  shelved  round  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  contains  books,  manuscripts  and  papers, 
condemned  by  the  Inquisitors,  after  they  have 
read  them.    In  the  fore  part  of  each  book  the 
objections  to  it  are  stated  in  general  terms,  or  a 
particular  page,  and  even  a  line  is  referred  to, 
dated  and  signed  by  the  Inquisitor;  so  that  I 
could  at  once  know  the  nature  of  the  objection 
to  any  book  on  which  I  laid  my  hands.  The 
greater  number  of  manuscripts  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  Ireland.    Some  of  them  contain 
very  interesting  matter,  and  evince  that  the 
writers  were,  in  many  particulars,  learned  in  the 
school  of  Christ.    I  could  have  spent  days  in 
that  place.    There  are  writings  in  all  the  va- 
rious modern  and  ancient  languages,  European, 
Asiatic,  Arabic,  Grecian,  &c.  &c,  all  arranged 
separately,  in  order.     I  carefully  looked  for 
Friends'  books,  but  found  none :  there  are  many 
Bibles  in  the  several  languages;  whole  editions 
of  some  thousand  volumes  of  the  writings  of 
Molinos.    After  spending  a  long  time  in  this 
place  of  much  interest,  the  Secretary  said,  "  you 
must  now  come  and  see  my  own  habitation."  I 
thought  he  meant  the  chamber  that  he  occupies  ; 
but  he  brought  me  to  spacious  apartments  where 
the  archives  of  the  Inquisition  are  kept,  and 
where  is  the  Secretaircrie.    Here  are  the  re- 
cords of  the  Inquisition  for  many  centuries,  to 
the  present  time.    I  looked  in  some  of  their 
books  from  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  kept 
as  the  books  of  a  merchant's  journal  and  ledger, 
.so  that  looking  in  the  ledger  for  any  name,  and 
turning  thence  to  the  various  entries  in  the 
journal,  a  full  statement  is  found,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  poor  sufferer  into  the  Inquisition 
to  the  time  of  his  release  or  death,  and  in  what 


way  it  took  place,  by  fire  or  other  tortures,  or 
by  natural  death.  The  kind  of  torture  he  un- 
derwent at  each  examination  is  described,  and 
also  what  confessions  were  extorted  from  him. 
All  these  books  are  alphabetically  arranged.  By 
examining  those  of  late  date  to  the  present  day, 
I  find  that  the  statement  given  me  by  Father 
Miranda  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Inquisition 
is  now  conducted,  is  entirely  correct.  I  could 
have  spent  days  in  this  place  also;  but  the  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  books  of  several  cen- 
turies, gave  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. This  is  an  examination  that  probably  very 
few  have  made,  or  are  allowed  to  make.  Here, 
also,  I  saw  many  of  the  bulls  of  the  Pope,  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  Inquisition. 

A  THEME  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 
BY  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNBY. 

Some  critical  people  who  have  watched  our 
sex  at  informal  visits,  sewing  societies,  &c,  as- 
sert that  after  current  gossip  is  despatched,  the 
most  fervent  talking  is  about  home,  children  and 
servants.  Very  well.  Are  they  not  nice  themes, 
and  capable  of  copious  illustration  ? 

Let's  try  the  first  of  the  three — Home.  What 
other  Saxon  word  of  few  letters  suggests  stronger 
or  more  varied  imagery  ?  To  the  thirsting  trav- 
eller in  the  tropics  it  brings  back  the  trickling 
of  the  cold  water,  and  the  creak  of  the  well- 
sweep  of  his  father's  shaded  door.  The  sea-boy 
shuts  it  firmly  in  his  heart  as  he  rocks  on  the 
giddy  mast.  The  Western  emigrant  hastens  to 
nail  the  last  board  on  his  shanty,  that  he  may 
speak  it  again  to  his  wife  and  little  ones.  It 
contents  the  G-reenlander  as  he  creeps  into  his 
subterranean  cell,  and  the  Switzer  climbing  to 
his  bird's  nest-lodge  among  the  cliffs. 

Why  does  yonder  fair  school-girl  fly  with  such 
a  fairy  foot?  She  is  packing  her  trunk  for 
home.  What  kindles  such  exultation  on  the 
student's  brow  as  he  mounts  that  rapid  car? 
Home  and  vacation.  Side  by  side,  in  the  soul 
of  the  sick  voyager,  returning  to  his  native  land 
to  die,  are  two  words,  home  and  heaven. 

And  now  is  it  any  weakness  or  want  of  taste 
that  this  home,  this  place  of  repose  and  refresh- 
ment, this  nursery  and  garner  of  the  affections 
and  virtues,  should  be  the  central  point  in  wo- 
man's heart  ?  It  would  be  a  derogation  if  it 
were  not  so.  It  is  committed  to  us  as  our  own 
sphere;  let  us  give  thanks  for  it.  Where  else 
could  we  find  or  impart  so  much  happiness  ?  Do 
we  sometimes  covet  a  more  lofty  or  exposed  posi- 
tion ?  If  admitted  to  the  disturbed  political 
arena,  should  we  not  lose  more  than  we  gain, 
and  forfeit  things  of  peculiar  value  to  ourselves 
for  the  uncertain  acquisition  of  those  that  are 
not  ? 

What  should  we  do  at  the  head  of  our  armies  ? 
The  shade  of  Boadicea  answers.    What  steerage 
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should  we  make  in  the  navigation  and  command 
of  a  ship  ?  The  ghosts  of  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  would  probably  reply.  In  our  own 
quiet  and  assured  realm,  in  the  study  of  its 
polity,  in  the  promotion  of  its  welfare,  is  our 
own  safety,  satisfaction  and  glory.  Need  we 
seek  higher  honor,  or  purer  happiness  than  ap- 
pertain to  what  the  poet  of  Lost  Paradise  has 
defined  as — 

"Sacred  and  homefelt  delight, 
The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

Sad,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  the  homeless. 
A  cadence  more  mournful  than  I  can  describe, 
dwells  in  my  memory ;  the  tones  of  a  woman 
whose  prime  of  days  was  past,  and  whose  reason 
faltered.  Continually  was  she  repeating,  in 
thrilling  recitative,  as  she  rocked  her  body  to 
and  fro — 

"  No  home  !    No  home  !" 

Broken  snatches  of  what,  in  better  years,  she 
had  read  from  her  Bible,  lingered  with  her,  and 
she  sometimes  murmured,  "  Foxes  have  holes, 
and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests. " 

The  rest  she  had  forgotten.  But  back  came 
the  burden  of  the  heart-dirge  with  additional 
force — 

"No  home!    No  home!" 

To  obviate  so  fearful  a  calamity,  Christian 
charity  labors  without  weariness,  in  her  Master's 
strength.  She  erects  homes,  and  endows  and 
consecrates  them,  and  gathers  the  old  and  help- 
less, and  the  outcast  wandering  orphan,  that 
they  may  find  under  the  shadow  of  her  wing  the 
semblance  of  a  home. 

We  who  possess  such  a  treasure  in  fee  simple, 
how  can  we  best  express  our  gratitude  ?  Should 
not  our  first  thought  be,  how  to  render  it  happy  ? 
This  cannot  be  successfully  done  without  study- 
ing its  polity.  No  code  of  laws  can  be  well  ad~ 
ministered,  if  not  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  minor  modes  of  consulting  its  welfare 
sometimes  fail  of  receiving  due  attention.  I 
knew  a  lady  who  made  a  pleasant  home  with 
small  means  and  a  restricted  space.  She  cherish- 
ed the  perception  of  beauty.  If  there  was  a 
crevice  in  which  to  plant  a  vine,  she  placed  it 
there.  It  clasped  its  little  prop,  and  gave  her  a 
cluster.  Where  there  was  not  room  for  a  flower- 
bed, she  set  a  root  of  pansies,  and  they  looked 
up  and  blessed  her.  She  managed  to  plant  two 
trees.  They  were  content  with  their  narrow 
quarters,  and  reached  her  some  fruit  for  the 
rent,  and  a  nest  of  living  song-birds  took  ten- 
antry among  their  branches.  She  discovered 
that  the  rural  element  harmonized  with  home 
happiness. 

Domestic  anniversaries  are  a  species  of  enjoy- 
ment, especially  salubrious  to  a  money-seeking 
and  care  marked  people.    Some  of  these  usages  : 
we  have  borrowed  from  our  friends,  the  Ger-  | 
mans,  who,  more  than  most  other  races,  seem  in  1 


possession  of  the  secret  of  quiet,  unostentatious 
home  happiness.  We  have  taken  from  their 
teaching  that  beautiful  festival  of  the  "  Golden 
Wedding,"  which  makes  the  old  younger,  by 
the  renovation  of  their  brightest  life  passages, 
and  the  young  wiser,  by  impressing  the  example 
of  those  hallowed  virtues,  which,  through  the 
changes  of  half  a  century,  have  disarmed  toil  of 
its  trouble,  and  sorrow  of  its  sting.  At  a  recent 
festivity  of  this  nature,  one  of  our  poets,  (Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland,)  thus  melodiously  sang : — 

"The  little  ones  have  come  and  gone, 

The  old  have  passed  away  ; 
But  love,  immortal  love,  lives  on, 

And  blossoms  'mid  decay  ; 
0  chain  of  love  !  0  ring  of  gold  ! 

That  have  the  years  defied, 
And  still  with  growing  strength  infold 

The  old  man  and  his  bride. 

"The  golden  bridal !    Hark  !  how  sweet 

The  music  of  its  bell, 
To  those  whose  hearts  the  vows  repeat 

Their  lives  have  kept  so  well. 
0  chain  of  love  !    0  ring  of  gold  ! 

0  marriage  true  and  tried  ! 
That  bind  with  tenderness  untold 

Tlie  old  man  and  his  bride." 

The  "  Silver  Wedding,"  or  the  twenty-first 
anniversary,  we  derive  from  the  same  Teutonic 
source,  and  also  that  denominated  "The  Dia- 
mond," or  the  sixtieth  anniversary,  which  so 
few  in  this  uncertain  pilgrimage  can  hope  to 
celebrate.  I  am  told  that  ingenuity  has  recent- 
ly devised  intermediate  festivals,  by  dividing 
into  half-decades  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
"  Silver  Wedding."  Thus,  the  fifth  is  denomi- 
nated the  wooden — the  tenth  the  tin — the 
fifteenth  the  glass — the  twentieth  the  China — 
designating  the  character  of  the  gifts  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  guests.  Those  who  have  attend- 
ed these  congratulatory  occasions,  speak  of  them 
as  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  tending  to  promote 
both  domestic  and  social  happiness. 

Home  reveals  heightened  charms  after  an 
occasional  absence.  How  unspeakably  do  they 
brighten  at  our  return.  One  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  journeying,  to  our  sex,  may  be  to 
deepen  the  sense  of  its  attractions  and  the  love 
of  its  duties.  We  may  have  been  cheered  by 
visits  to  relatives  and  friends — gay  at  the  water- 
ing place,  or  delighted  by  the  scenery  of  wider 
explorations — but  the  welcome  home  is  worth 
them  all.  The  sight  of  our  own  roof-tree,  how- 
ever humble;  the  greeting  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vant; the  seat  upon  the  sofa  at  twilight,  one 
hand  in  that  of  our  best  beloved,  the  child 
climbing  to  our  knee,  bring  a  home  thrill  that 
surpasses  all  outer  joys.  Even  amid  foreign 
lands,  and  the  strong  associations  of  classic 
climes,  the  waving  of  the  trees  in  our  own  far- 
off  lawn,  the  flitting  of  the  garments  of  the  little 
ones  playing  beneath  them,  have  been  suddenly 
shaken  before  us  by  memory,  eclipsing  the  gor- 
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geous  palace,  or  castle,  or  temple  where  we 
wandered. 

We  have  felt  anew  that  the  pleasures  of  home 
outweighed  the  excitements  of  curiosity,  the 
flatteries  of  fame,  and  the  enticements  of  world- 
ly honors.  For  the  life  of  woman  is  in  the  heart. 

The  smile,  the  sweet  voice,  the  kind  word,  the 
self-forgetful  services  of  love,  these  are  the 
home-flowers  that  we  would  ever  wear  in  our 
bosom.  Obeying  the  injunction  of  the  eloquent 
Apostle,  to  "  learn  to  show  piety  at  home,"  may 
our  earthly  dwelling-place  foreshadow  that  ob- 
ject of  our  highest  aspiration — "  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. " 


LIFE  IN  ENGLISH  COAL  MINES. 

The  Colliers,  their  dangers,  escapes,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  443.) 

When  the  gray-headed  old  collier  had  finish- 
ed, he  re-filled  his  pipe,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
"  nobody  else  had  got  nothing  to  say."  There 
was  a  lusty  little  fellow  in  one  corner  whom  they 
called  "  Jerry,"  who  gave  us  an  account  of  how 
one  day  he  was  pulled  up  the  pit  without  his 
leave.  It  appears  he  was  what  they  call  a 
"  hooker-on,"  or  one  that  connected  the  carriages 
of  coal  to  the  pit-chain,  when  ready  for  being 
wound  up  the  shaft,  and  unhooked  those  which 
came  down  empty ;  and,  if  the  pit's  company 
were  all  at  work,  was  continually  kept  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  It  appears  that  one  day 
as  he  was  connecting  a  carriage  of  coal  to  the 
main  chain,  the  engine  started  rather  sooner  than 
he  expected;  and  just  as  he  was  slipping  the 
hook  into  the  large  link,  his  thumb  got  fastened, 
by  the  snatch  of  the  engine,  between  the  two, 
and  before  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  he  found 
himself  a  good  many  yards  up  the  shaft.  They 
pause  slightly  a  short  distance  up  the  shaft,  to 
steady  the  weight ;  but  he  said  he  was  unable  to 
shout,  and  consequently  was  pulled  up  in  that 
manner  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  his  hand  and 
arm  completely  numbed  by  the  pain  and  tension. 

Practical  jokes  occur,  it  seems,  even  in  coal 
mines;  and  one  that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  parties  engaged  was  now  related.  In  some 
pits,  otherwise  well  ventilated,  small  quantities 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  collect  in  nooks 
and  crevices  of  the  roof,  especially  in  corners 
partly  out  of  the  current  of  air  which  runs 
through  the  various  workings.  To  frighten  a 
novice,  a  reckless  fellow  will  put  a  naked  candle 
up  into  one  of  these  places,  causing  a  miniature 
explosion  of  fire-damp,  just  sufficient  to  terrify 
any  inexperienced  person,  but  what  an  old  hand 
would  consider  a  mere  bagatelle.  It  appears  a 
stranger  had  been  down  one  of  the  pits,  who 
seemed  very  forward  with  his  remarks,  and  alto- 
gether sceptical  as  to  danger ;  indeed,  the  man 
said  "  he  gave  himself  important  airs,  and  knew 
all  about  everything  a  great  deal  better  than  us 


poor  colliers."  So  when  they  came  to  a  part  of 
the  pit  by  an  old  road  that  had  not  been  used 
for  some  time,  a  sly  rogue  among  them  directed 
this  savant's  attention  to  some  tarry  matter 
oozing  out  from  the  coal  in  the  roof,  close  to  the 
air-door  leading  into  the  old  road.  Adjusting 
his  spectacles,  the  opinionated  wiseacre  put  up 
his  candle  to  the  place,  to  note  well  the  pheno- 
menon, saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
nothing  new  to  him;  but  he  had  scarcely  utter- 
ed this  self-conceited  remark,  when  the  gas 
caught  fire  from  his  candle,  which  he  had  been 
poking  all  about,  and  a  scorching  flame  passed 
over  and  almost  blinded  them.  They  instantly 
fell  down  flat,  as  is  usually  the  safest  plan  in 
cases  of  fire,  and  he,  imitating  their  example, 
did  the  same.  It  was  well  they  did  so,  for  al- 
most in  an  instant  a  loud  explosion  fairly  shook 
the  ground,  blowing  the  air-door,  close  to  them, 
into  fragments  over  their  heads.  The  flame,  they 
said,  must  have  passed  through  a  crevice  close 
to  the  door,  and  ignited  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
flammable gas  in  tiie  old  disused  road.  Fortun- 
ately, they  escaped  without  any  very  serious 
injury,  though  the  learned  theorist's  practical 
experience  was  of  a  painful  character,  such  as  he 
would  not  wish  repeated,  both  his  eyebrows  and 
whiskers  were  singed  off,  and  his  clothes  bore 
sure  testimony  that  "  the  smell  of  the  fire  had 
passed  over  them." 

The  introduction  of  flat  chains  into  the  col- 
leeies,  though  combated  against  by  the  men  at 
first,  as  most  new  things  are,  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  much  loss  of  life.  It  was  not  a  very 
uncommon  thing,  before,  to  hear  of  a  hempen  rope 
breaking,  and  dropping  a  whole  band  full  of 
men.  Such  an  accident  seldom  or  never  occurs 
where  good  three  link  chains  are  used,  for,  as 
one  of  the  chains  is  able  to  bear  more  than  is 
generally  trusted  to  all  three,  and  as  they  are  all 
joined  fast  together  at  every  alternate  link  by  a 
wooden  "  key,"  driven  tightly  in,  and  held  there 
by  stout  little  nails  called  stubbs,  it  is  possible  that 
all  three  chains  may  be  broken  in  separate  places, 
and  the  weight  still  be  sustained,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  many  keys  between  the  broken  parts. 
An  old  charter-master — who  contracts  for  raising 
the  coal  at  so  much  per  ton — told  us  how  terri- 
bly frightened  he  had  been  once  by  two  links 
breaking  together.  He  was  coming  up  the  pit 
on  the  top  of  a  loaded  coal  "  skip,"  or  basket, 
and  when  near  the  top,  he  heard  something 
snap,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  one  of  the  links 
had  broken,  and  of  the  two  remaining  links,  one 
appeared  rather  slack.  By  and  by,  he  could 
plainly  see  that  the  one  link  which  appeared  to 
bear  all  the  weight,  was  parting  in  two.  It  was 
an  old  engine,  which  wound  up  slowly,  and  the 
short  time  taken  in  being  pulled  up,  the  last  few 
yards  seemed,  he  said,  like  an  age.  As  the  link 
parted  and  stretched  a  little,  of  course  the  other 
chain  tightened  up,  and  had  come  to  its  bearing 
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before  actual  severance  had  taken  place.  It 
was  impossible,  he  said,  to  describe  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings  for  the  few  remaining  seconds  as 
his  eyes  glared  at  the  single  whole  link  left,  on 
which  his  life  depended.  He  wasn't  a  praying 
man  then,  he  said,  but  his  heart  offered  up  an 
earnest  ejaculatory  petition,  almost  without  his 
knowing  it,  and  his  companions  started  with 
astonishment  as  he  fell  on  his  knees  upon  the 
"  tacking/'  or  platform  covering  the  top  of  the 
pit,  and  returned  hearty  thanks  for  his  safe  de- 
liverance as  soon  as  he  was  safely  landed  and  out 
of  peril. 

Colliers  are  rather  inclined  to  be  superstitious, 
perhaps  owing  to  their  work  being  so  frequently 
done  in  the  dark,  or  with  such  a  light  as  only 
makes  darkness  visible.  They  are  generally  too 
willing  to  believe  in  a  special  Providence  avert- 
ing danger  and  death.  Where  there  are  so 
many  accidents,  instances  of  what  appear  to  be 
miraculous  escapes  are  not  uncommon.  Several 
cases  have  occurred  of  persons  falling  down 
shafts  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  deep,  and  sus- 
taining no  serious  injury;  and  though  science 
may  assert  that  the  parachutical  inflation  of  the 
man's  stiff  flannel  shirt,  or  the  woman's  volumi- 
nous skirts,  broke  their  fall,  the  collier  finds  it 
easier  and  pleasanter  to  believe  that  Providence 
interfered  in  a  direct  manner.  It  is  an  old  as- 
sertion of  the  pitmen,  that  the  roads  fall  in 
more  when  all  is  quiet,  at  night,  than  during 
the  daytime,  when  men  and  horses  are  continual- 
ly employed  in  them  ;  and  they  often  have  to 
clear  away  in  the  morning  large  masses  of  rock, 
which  could  not  have  fallen  during  working 
hours  without  causing  loss  of  life. 

The  sexagenarian  here  recounted  some  of  the 
narrow  escapes  he  had  undergone,  of  which  I 
can  only  remember  one  or  two.  He  had  finish- 
ed earlier  than  usual  one  day,  and  was  coming 
up  the  shaft  in  company  with  another  man 
clandestinely,  as  employers  object  to  one  or  two 
coming  up  by  themselves,  and  expect  them  to 
wait  until  the  customary  number  (eight  or  nine) 
are  all  ready  together.  He  was  not  sure  whether 
they  shouted  to  the  banksman  or  not,  when  near 
the  top,  for  him  to  signal  to  the  engineman  that 
men  were  coming  up;  but,  either  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  he  pulled  them  about  a  yard  too 
high,  and  they  came  in  contact  with  the  pulley, 
just  as  the  tacking  was  being  pulled  over  the 
pit.  His  companion  fell  out,  and  dropped  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  tacking  overhanging  the 
pit,  escaping  wonderfully  with  only  a  few  bruises, 
while  he  himself  clung  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley, 
against  which  he  was  pulled,  and  was  gently 
lowered  again  unhurt. 

Another  time  he  was  ascending  the  pit  with 
eight  or  nine  more  colliers  after  their  usual 
day's  work.  They  were  singing  away  on  coming 
towards  the  pit-mouth,  as  they  often  do ;  the 
engineman  pulled  them  up  exactly  to  the  right 


place ;  the  banksman  leisurely  pushed  the  tack- 
ing over  the  pit,  when  instantly  the  large  hook 
they  were  hangiug  by  snapped  in  two,  and 
dropped  them  all  on  to  the  tacking,  just  ready 
to  receive  them.  Had  the  hook  broken  a  second 
or  so  before,  they  would  all  have  been  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  some  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  consequently  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces.  The  old  man  said  that  he  frequently 
thought  of  that  time  when  death  was  so  near; 
and  often  when  he  and  his  family  had  been  but 
badly  off,  when  wages  were  low  and  work  scarce, 
he  gratefully  trusted  that  the  same  watchful 
Providence  would  help  them  through  their  diffi- 
culties. 

The  big  fire  having  burned  low,  and  their  sev- 
eral pipes  gone  out,  the  story-tellers,  after  placing 
a  large  piece  of  coal — which  a  London  needle- 
woman would  think  a  liberal  week's  allowance — 
on  the  fire,  to  keep  it  in  till  next  morning,  all 
wend  their  way  homeward. 

Though  surrounded  by  many  dangers,  a  col- 
lier, unless  from  compulsion,  seldom  leaves  the 
pit  for  other  employment.  The  young  strong 
men,  when  working  by  measure,  can  often  do 
their  dayRs  work  by  dinner-time,  or  soon  after, 
which  leaves  a  large  portion  of  the  day  at  their 
own  disposal.  When  wages  are  good,  of  course 
play-days  are  numerous,  and  in  many  other  em- 
ployments these  holidays  never  occur;  and  a 
collier  lad  is  dearly  fond  of  a  loose  end,  as  he 
terms  it — an  expression  derived  from  their  some- 
times having  the  measure  they  are  working  fast 
at  one  end,  in  the  solid  stratum,  and  loose  at  the 
other,  from  a  head  having  been  driven  in  it 
previously.  Besides  the  Field  Club,  to  provide 
against  colliery  accidents,  they  often  join  another 
club  or  provident  society,  so  that,  in  case  of  ill- 
ness or  accident,  they  may  be  well  provided  for 
support  and  medical  attendance.  The  collieries 
being  now  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
government,  no  serious  accident  can  occur  with- 
out a  thorough  investigation  taking  place ;  and 
if  adequate  protection  is  not  given  to  men's  lives 
by  efficient  machinery  and  good  ventilation, 
compulsory  measures  are  resorted  to,  by  the  im- 
position of  fines  upon  the  proprietors.  The 
master  in  a  colliery  often  retains  that  title  only 
by  courtesy,  for  when  the  men  are  master  of 
their  position,  they  do  not  scruple  to  show  their 
independence,  and  will  work  or  play  just  as  they 
please,  without  letting  the  interests  of  their  em- 
ployer interfere  much  in  their  proceedings. 
With  healthy  homes  to  live  in,  a  moderate  educa- 
tion given  to  them,  and  recreation  free  from 
vicious  contamination  placed  within  their  reach, 
these  hardy  fellows  would  all  become  worthy 
and  well-behaved  members  of  society. —  Cham- 
bers' Journal. 


An  apple  tree  shook  its  blossoms  on  the  earth, 
and  made  it  bright  and  beautiful,  and  yet  the  tree 
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was  not  impoverished,  but  soon  replenished  its 
branches  with  fruit  it  could  not  have  produced 
had  it  retained  its  blossoms.  Whoever  will,  may 
make  his  life  like  the  tree,  and  scatter  the  flow- 
ers of  happiness  all  over  the  earth. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MO.  28,  1861. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  prelude  to  the  Memoir  of 
Lindley  Murray — 9th  and  10th  line  from  the 
bottom  of  1st  column — instead  of  "  as  to  appeal 
to  a  knowledge  of/'  it  should  read  as  to  appear 
to  acknowledge. 


The  essay  from  D.  I.  has  been  received,  but  the 
present  does  not  appear  a  suitable  time  for  its 
publication. 

 •  <e>  .  

The  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  as  well 
as  the  Publishing  and  Bookselling  establishment 
of  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  will  be  removed  in  a  few 
days  to  Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  2d  floor. 

Died,  on  the  23d  of  Yth  mo.  last,  Elizabeth  L., 
wife  of  Isaac  Dolby,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  Camden  Monthly  Meeting,  Kent  County, 
Delaware. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  9th  mo,,  1861,  at  her  residence, 

in  Orange  County,  near  Newburg,  New  York,  Le- 
titia,  wife  of  John  Cromwell,  in  the  57th  year  of  her 
age. 

 ,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Gran- 
ville, Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  First-day  evening, 
the  8th  inst.,  David  Rogebs,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  an  Elder  and  member  of  Danby  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  beloved  friend,  we 
feel  that  society  has  lost  a  useful  member,  and  that 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him  that  he  had  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  He  was  cheerful  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends,  and  ever  extended  his  hand 
in  kindness  to  all.  The  poor  sought  not  his  aid  in 
vain,  and  objects  of  charity  always  met  with  a  libe- 
ral regard.  His  remains  were  interred  from  Friends' 
Meeting  House  on  Third-day  afternoon,  on  which  oc- 
casion a  large  and  deeply  interesting  meeting  was 
held,  the  tribute  to  his  memory  being  solemn  and 
impressive. 

Gratitude,  though  varying  in  its  elements,  is 
always  of  the  nature  of  love,  or  praise,  or  both. 
It  is  a  yearning  of  the  feelings  toward  one  that 
has  done  us  good.  It  is  the  heart's  attempt,  by 
grateful  feeling,  to  pay  back  a  service;  to  give 
happiness  again  to  another  in  some  way  on  ac- 
count of  happiness  received.  It  is  the  spontane- 
ous effort,  then,  of  a  noble  nature  to  requite  a 
kindness.    It  is  tribute,  or  heart-money. 


SOME  PACTS  ABOUT  TOBACCO, 
WHICH  THOSE  WHO  USE  IT  WILL  BEAD  AND  POBGET. 

Rees'  Cyclopedia  says  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil, 
placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  produces  convul- 
sions and  death  in  the  space  of  a  minute. 

A  college  of  physicians  has  said  that  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand,  in  our  land,  annually  die 
by  the  use  of  this  poison. 

Dr.  Shaw  names  some  eighty  diseases,  and 
says  they  may  be  attributed  to  tobacco. 

Bocarme,  of  Belgium,  was  murdered  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half  by  a  little  nicotine,  or  alkali 
of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Twitchell  believed  that  sudden  deaths  and 
tobacco,  among  men,  were  usually  found  to- 
gether, and  he  sustained  this  opinion  by  an  ar- 
ray of  facts  altogether  conclusive. 

Three  young  men  formed  a  smoking  club,  and 
they  all  died  within  two  years  of  the  time  they 
formed  it.  The  doctor  was  asked  what  they 
died  of.  He  said  they  were  smoked  to  death  — 
The  Independent. 

For  the  Children. 
THE  FLIES  AND  THE  ANTS. 
FROM  THE  GEEMAN. 

In  a  certain  farmers  garden,  there  was  a  small 
ant-hill  close  by  a  lilac-bush.  The  little  people 
who  lived  in  it  were  much  busier  than  many 
larger  persons  that  I  have  seen.  They  spent  the 
hot  summer  days  in  making  journeys  here  and 
there  over  the  garden,  and  every  little  grain  of 
seed  that  they  could  make  use  of  they  rolled  over 
and  over,  until  they  got  it  into  the  door  of  their 
little  house. 

Not  more  than  ten  steps  from  the  ant-hill 
there  was  a  lovely  bed  of  flowers.  You  could 
always  find  a  perfect  swarm  of  flies  there.  They 
buzzed  over  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  con- 
sidered it  the  greatest  duty  of  their  life  to  light 
upon  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers  and  extract 
the  honey  from  them. 

One  day  the  farmer's  son  went  into  the  gar- 
den, and  noticed,  for  a  long  time,  the  industry  of 
the  ants,  and  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  flies. 

u  What  foolish  things  these  ants  are  !  Instead 
of  enjoying  the  summer  weather  in  a  lively, 
pleasant  manner,  they  work  early  and  late. 
Give  me  the  happy  flies,  they  are  the  most 
sensible  little  things  I  have  ever  met  with. 
They  know  what  happiness  is." 

The  lovely  summer  passed  away.  The  sun  no 
more  shone  down  bright  and  warm  from  the 
clear  sky;  the  flowers  had  withered  and  lost, 
their  beauty ;  the  nights  had  grown  stormy  and 
cold,  and  in  the  morning  the  fields  were  covered 
with  the  shining  white  frost. 

About  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  farmer's  son 
again  went  into  the  garden,  and  looked  about  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  ants  and  the  flies. 
But  he  could  not  find  a  single  ant.    The  flies, 
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however,  were  dead,  and  scattered  all  about  the 
ground.  He  wondered  how  all  this  had  hap- 
pened. So  he  asked  his  father  to  explain  the 
matter  to  him. 

"You  cannot  wonder,  my  son/'  answered  the 
father,  "  that  the  flies  are  all  dead,  when  you  re- 
member that  they  spent  their  whole  summer  in 
idleness  aod  pleasure,  and  never  made  the 
slightest  provision  for  the  cold  weather.  Hunger 
and  cold  have  killed  them.  But  the  ants  are  all 
living  yet.  They  are  sitting  far  away  from  the 
cold  in  their  warm,  safe  home.  Hunger  cannot 
get  to  them,  for  they  laid  up  enough  food  to  last 
until  the  cold  weather  is  past.  Remember,  that 
a  lazy  boy,  like  idle  flies,  icill  come  to  want,  but 
the  earnest  and  industrious  one  will  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy." 

The  boy  thought  over  his  father's  words,  and 
took  them  home  to  heart.  He  never  forgot  the 
lessons  which  the  flies  and  ants  had  taught  him, 
and  in  due  time  he  became  successful  in  nearly 
all  his  undertakings. 


THE  BAROMETER. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  ITS  INDICATIONS. 

Too  much  is  usually 
expected  from  everything 
new.  The  barometer  has 
been  much  lauded  of  late 
as  a  sure  indicator  of 
the  state  of  the  weather- 
but  the  farmer  who  places 
implicit  reliance  on  its 
indications  will  surely 
be  disappointed.  To  the 
farmer  who  is  able  to 
have  one,  I  would  say, 
buy  it.  It  will  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  you  in 
judging  of  the  state  of 
the  weather.  For  several 
years  I  have  watched  its 
results  with  reference  to  the  farmer,  but  my 
conclusions  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  published  accounts.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  them : 

If  I  see  the  barometer  falling  and  the  sky  is 
overcast,  I  do  not  expect  good  hay  weather. 
Although  it  may  not  rain,  it  rarely  clears  away 
under  such  circumstances.  If  I  see  the  baro- 
meter falling  rapidly,  I  expect  to  see  rain,  or 
wind,  or  both.  I  saved  a  couple  of  tons  of  hay 
the  last  summer  from  a  smart  shower  by  a  fore- 
warning of  this  kind,  besides  notifying  my 
nearest  neighbor  of  the  same  thing. 

When  1  see  the  barometer  rising  rapidly,  no 
matter  what  the  appearance  of  the  sky  may  be, 
I  am  quite  sure  there  will  be  no  rain,  and  I  can 
safely  go  to  mowing  in  the  shade  of  a  thick  cloud 
while  my  neighbors  are  in  doubt.    This  I  re- 


gard as  the  most  valuable  practical  point  to  the 
farmer.  On  a  lowering  day  the  farmer  knows 
that  if  he  should  mow  down  several  tons  of 
hay,  he  might  lose  many  dollars  by  the  opera- 
tion. Rut  if  it  should  clear  away,  his  several 
tons  of  grass  already  mown  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  the  barn  before  another  rain. 

I  have  noticed  showers  when  the  barometer 
was  high,  without  any  change  whatever.  The 
farmer  cannot  expect  a  plow,  however  well  con- 
structed, to  go  without  a  team,  nor  must  he  ex- 
pect too  much  from  the  barometer. — Dr.  True. 


STEAM  CULTIVATION — DEEP  PLOWING. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
cultural  Society  at  Leeds,  England,  Professor 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
steam  power  as  a  substitute  for  horses,  in  which 
he  presented _new  and  important  views  on  the 
subject.  He  stated  that  for  light  soil  and  shallow 
plowing  the  advantages  were  perhaps  on  the  side 
of  horses,  but  on  heavy  soils,  and  for  thorough 
cultivation,  the  steam  plow  possessed  superior 
advantages,  and  far  heavier  crops  would  un- 
doubtedly He  attained  in  Great  Britain,  when 
plowing  by  steam  became  more  general.  There 
was  a.  limit  to  the  depth  of  plowing  by  horses, 
but  with  a  steam  plow  having  an  engine  of  10 
or  perhaps  20  horse-power,  any  depth  desired 
could  be  reached,  and  thus  thorough  subsoil 
plowing  could  be  executed  continually.  In 
heavy  soils,  the  steam  plow  could  run  furrows  12 
and  15  inches  deep,  thus  turning  in  the  top  soil 
and  bringing  up  the  indurated  subsoil  to  the 
surface  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  moisture,  and 
thus  become  fitted  for  yielding  large  crops.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  stated  that  all  soils  intended  for 
crops  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  before  severe 
frost  and  cold  weather  set  in.  He  said  "  an 
autumn  day's  dry  tillage,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  is  high,  is  of  far 
more  value  than  a  week's. plowing  after  the  cold 
and  rains  of  winter."  The  steam  plow  affords 
facilities  for  cultivating  a  great  space  of  land  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  so  that  every  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  dry  weather  in  using  it  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  in  due  season. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  many  large  tracts  of 
land  in  America,  which  have  ceased  to  yield  such 
large  crops  as  were  taken  from  them  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  may  be  brought  back  to  their 
original  fertility  by  deep  plowing.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  defect  in  the  cultivation  of  soil  by  our 
farmers  is  shallow  plowing.  The  horses  which  are 
generally  employed  for  tillage  have  not  sufficient 
strength  to  plow  deep  furrows. —  Scientific  Am. 


Let  not  enjoyment  lessen,  but  augment,  affec- 
tion :  it  being  the  basest  of  passions  to  like 
when  we  have  not,  what  we  slight  when  we 
possess. — Pom. 
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From  the  Curahill  Magazine. 
BLUE  WATER. 

Let  not  the  reader  whose  maritime  excursions 
have  been  limited  to  coasting  trips,  conveying 
him  from  one  part  of  Europe  to  another,  pre- 
sume to  imagine  that  he  has  ever  seen  "  blue 
water. "  He  may,  indeed,  have  feasted  his  eyes 
on  the  beauties  of  Mediterranean  scenery,  under 
the  glories  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun  ;  he  may 
have  visited  an  ice  cavern  on  a  clear,  bright  day 
and  enjoyed  the  magical  effects  of  light  passing 
through  pure  water  in  a  solid  state ;  he  may 
even  have  entered  the  renowned  "  cool  grot " 
near  Naples,  into  which  no  light  whatever  enters 
but  that  reflected  from  white  sands  through  a 
great  depth  of  water.  In  any  or  all  of  these  he 
may  have  been  made  aware  that  the  term  blue 
was  fitly  applied  to  water,  but  he  has  still  to 
learn  by  experience  that  from  the  vast,  and  till 
lately  unfathomed,  depths  of  ocean  is  reflected 
in  calm  weather  a  tint  so  blue,  so  pure,  and  so 
beautiful,  that  no  other  can  bear  comparison  with 
it.  It  is  a  color  only  obtained  from  water  so 
deep  as  to  be,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  mari- 
ners, unfathomable.  Like  many  other  things 
known  to  be  difficult,  and  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible, the  sounding  of  these  great  ocean 
depths  was  found  manageable  enough  as  soon  as 
it  became  practically  important  that  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  ocean  floor  should  be  deter- 
mined, and  now  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
and  money  as  to  when  we  shall  be  informed  of 
all  that  is  required  in  this  curious  investigation. 

And  yet  it  is  no  trifling  matter,  and  attended 
by  no  ordinary  difficulties,  this  raking  up  of  all 
the  mysteries  that  appertain  to  Neptune's  great 
storehouse.  The  mere  mechanical  difficulties 
are  enormous.  It  seems,  no  doubt,  easy  enough 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball 
dropped  from  the  surface  would  not  be  very 
long  in  arriving  there,  whatever  the  depth  may 
be;  but  if  this  cannon  ball  is  suspended  from  a 
line,  the  case  is  different.  Unless  the  weight  is 
very  heavy,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  line, 
the  friction  of  the  line  passing  through  the 
water  causes  the  descent  to  be  comparatively 
slow  ;  and  as,  during  the  whole  time,  the  line  is 
also  acted  on  by  any  currents  of  water  that  ex- 
ist, whether  near  or  far  below  the  surface,  it  may 
happen  that,  instead  of  sinking  straight  down  to 
the  bottom,  the  line  may  make  a  series  of  curves 
or  zigzags,  and  perhaps  not  reach  the  bottom  at 
all.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  fifty  thousand  feet  of 
line  (nearly  ten  miles)  have  been  run  out  with- 
out proof  of  bottom;  not  that  the  depth  was 
any  thing  like  this  amount,  but  simply  that  the 
weight  was  quite  insufficient  to  resist  the  action 
.of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  line  that  held 
it- 
Even,  however,  if  the  weight  does  really 
reach  the  bottom,  and  we  know  that  it  does  so, 


by  the  strain  being  relieved,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  quantity  of  line  out  is  not  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  depth.  Unless,  then,  there  was 
some  better  proof  than  the  stoppage'  of  the 
steady  pull  downwards  on  the  line,  but  little 
value  could  be  attributed  to  a  deep  sounding, 
and  the  ,  better  proof  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
discover.  In  default  of  more  sure  indications 
a  careful  calculation  was  made  as  to  the  time 
needed  to  sink  the  line  each  additional  hundred 
fathoms  below  a  certain  depth ;  but  this  was  at 
best  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  method.  One 
ingenious  person  sunk  a  shell  contrived  to  ex- 
plode when  it  struck  the  bottom,  but  no  return- 
ing sound  reached  the  surface  through  the  miles 
of  water  that  intervened.  Others  invented  in-  I 
genious  apparatus  to  determine  the  depth,  in- 
volving either  a  self-registration  of  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air,  or  marking  the  number  of  turns 
of  a  screw  propeller  set  in  motion  by  the  I 
resistance  of  the  water  to  the  descent  of  the 
instrument.  But  then  came  another  difficulty. 
The  bottom  might  be  reached,  but  the  apparatus 
sunk  down  could  not  be  lifted  up  again.  Even 
to  lift  an  ordinary  line  sunk  to  a  moderate  depth 
(say  a  thousand  fathoms)  the  strain  is  enormous,  . 
and  if  any  obstacle  is  present,  such  as  an  in- 
strument attached  to  the  bottom,  the  friction 
soon  becomes  too  great  for  any  strength  of  line 
to  overcome. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  merely  to  determine 
the  depth  of  the  sea  in  blue  water  is  a  serious 
and  troublesome  investigation  ;  and,  indeed,  some 
of  the  difficulties  have  only  lately  been  com- 
pletely overcome.  But  it  is  not  only  required 
that  we  should  find  out  the  depth  of  water.  To 
know  any  thing  of  the  ocean  floor  we  must  also 
be  able  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day  and  examine 
with  our  own  eyes  the  material  buried  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  those  vast  abysses,  through  which 
but  few  of  the  sun's  rays  can  penetrate  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Certainly, 
during  a  great  part  of  every  twenty-four  hours 
in  all  temperate  latitudes  the  quantity  of  light 
transmitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must  be  so 
small  as  to  be  quite  unappreciable  by  our  vision  ; 
and  as  light  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  life,  it  was  long  assumed  that 
eternal  death  reigned  over  those  wide-spread, 
surfaces,  and  that  the  only  indications  of  life 
that  could  be  expected  must  consist  of  skeletons 
of  such  marine  animals  as  might  perchance  have 
reached  the  bottom  from  above.  There  might 
seem  also  another  reason  why  death  should  reign 
supreme  in  these  regions,  in  the  fact  that  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen  is  needed  to  replace  that  con- 
sumed by  all  animals  in  one  w;»y  or  other,  and 
the  certainty  that  such  replacement  can  only  take 
place  through  the  whole  body  of  the  water 
above. 

The  phenomena  of  blue  water  are,  however, 
not  governed  by  our  ideas  of  what  is  likely  to 
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occur  under  assumed  circumstances;  observation 
and  experiment  have  shown  that  with  the  in- 
struments now  in  use,  the  depth  of  any  required 
part  of  the  ocean  is  readily  obtainable  within 
narrow  limits  of  error,  during  all  weathers,  and 
even  in  disturbed  seas,  without  any  extraordinary 
difficulty.  In  spite  of  the  vast  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  above,  the  small  supply  of  light 
that  can  reach  the  bottom,  and  the  slow  replace- 
ment of  oxygen  at  their  depths,  it  is  also  certain 
that  animals  of  various  kinds  live  and  flourish 
there  ;  and  we  now  know  that  these  animals  are 
wonderfully  like  those  that  elsewhere  occupy 
shallow  water,  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  transported  in  a  living  state  to  the  surface. 

An  account  of  the  successive  improvements 
in  the  sounding  process  by  which  these  conclu- 
sions have  been  attained,  and  the  difficulties 
overcome,  can  hardly  fail  to  possess  interest  at  a 
moment  when  we  have  just  received  a  fresh  in- 
stalment of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
when  our  great  arctic  navigator,  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock,  assisted  by  a  worthy  staff  of  officers, 
and  a  naturalist  well  fitted  for  his  work,  have 
added  to  their  laurels  by  successful  researches 
concerning  the  bottohi  of  the  Atlantic,  in  high 
latitudes,  made  during  a  season  so  inclement  as 
that  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1860. 

The  apparatus  and  contrivances  made  use  of 
in  sounding  and  dredging  in  water  more  than 
five  hundred  fathoms  deep  require  to  be  first  ex- 
plained, and  we  may  then  inquire  into  the 
results  already  obtained  by  deep  sounding,  so 
far  as  they  bear  upon  the  physical  geography 
and  natural  history  of  the  ocean.  In  every 
point  of  view,  these  results  are  of  great  import- 
ance. They  were  originally  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  and  warning  those  who  were 
about  to  lay  down  a  telegraph  cable  between  the 
British  Islands  and  the  American  continent ; 
but,  as  often  happens  in  similar  cases  they  have 
led  to  conclusions  far  more  widely  extended 
than  were  at  first  anticipated.  They  indicate 
peculiarities  of  form  in  those  concealed  depres- 
sions of  the  earth's  surface  always  covered  with 
water,  that  seem  to  point  to  special  causes  for 
their  production;  and  they  show,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  life  can  and  does  exist  under  circum- 
stances previously  considered  quite  incapable  of 
supporting  it.  They  even  inform  us  of  the  kind 
of  life  that  is  most  independent  of  light  and 
air  ;  they  explain,  by  example,  the  condition  of 
minute  atoms  of  limestone  and  flint  under  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water  equivalent  to  several 
tons  ou  the  square  inch  ;  aud  they  prove  that  the 
currents  affecting  water  at  or  near  the  surface, 
and  at  moderate  depths,  do  not  reach  the  bottom 
in  mid-ocean,  although  other  very  different 
currents  may  there  act. 

The  apparatus  for  deep  soundings  should  be 
adapted  to  attain  three  distinct  objects  ;  namely, 
first;  the  determination  of  the  depth  of  the 


water  at  the  place  of  sounding;  secondly,  the 
temperature  at  required  depths;  and,  thirdly, 
there  should  be  brought  up  from  the  bottom  as 
large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  mud,  stones, 
shells,  or  other  substances  lying  there.  These 
are  not  always  accompanied  at  every  sounding; 
and,  indeed,  the  most  approved  contrivances  are 
calculated  to  effect  these  objects  by  separate  ob- 
servations. 

For  the  original  idea  of  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances now  generally  adopted  we  are  indebted 
to  our  transatlantic  brethren.  After  many  fail- 
ures and  disappointments,  Captain  Brooks  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  invented  a  sounding  appa- 
ratus which  consisted  of  a  cannon-shot,  having  a 
hole  through  it  for  the  passage  of  an  iron  rod. 
This  rod  terminated  upwards  in  a  pair  of  movable 
hooks,  from  which  the  shot  was  so  slung  that 
the  ball  became  detached  the  instant  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  was  struck.  The  lower  part  of  the 
iron  rod  was  adapted  to  bring  up  a  small  quan- 
tity of  any  mud  or  saud  it  touched,  and  as  the 
rod,  when  detached  from  the  ball  or  sinker, 
offered  but  little  resistance  to  the  water,  it  could 
come  back  with  the  line,  and  bring  with  it  to  the 
surface  an  indication  of  the  bottom. 

With  this  apparatus  several  deep  soundings 
of  the  Atlantic  were  obtained,  and  mud  from 
the  bed  of  that  ocean  was  for  the  first  time  sub- 
mitted to  human  eyes.  This  mud  was  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  parts  of  animals ;  ninety 
per  cent,  of  it  consisting  of  the  minute  shells  of 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  organization.  No 
evidence  was  thus  obtained  as  to  whether  the 
animals  who  constructed  these  shells  had  lived 
at  the  bottom,  or  whether  their  skeletons  had 
sunk  or  been  drifted  to  their  resting-place  after 
death. 

A  considerable  improvement  on  Captain 
Brooks'  apparatus  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Massey,  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Day- 
man, who,  in  command  of  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops, 
a  powerful  steamer,  made  a  series  of  soundings 
during  the  summer  of  1857,  at  intervals  of 
about  sixty  miles,  entirely  across  the  Atlantic, 
from  Yalentia  in  Ireland  to  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. The  alterations  thus  effected  were 
such  as  to  render  the  whole  machine  less  cum- 
brous and  diminish  friction  in  the  descent,  to 
ensure  the  removal  of  the  sinker  when  the 
bottom  was  reached,  and  to  close  the  valve  so  as 
to  enable  it  not  only  to  catch  but  bring  up  the 
mud  and  stones  from  the  bottom.  This  latter  re- 
sult was,  however,  attained  so  imperfectly  that, 
in  many  cases,  only  a  few  grains  of  the  bottom 
were  brought  up,  and  sometimes  there  would  be 
absolutely  none  at  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  wise  not  to  seek  a  secret,  and  honest  not 
to  reveal  it. 
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THE  OLD  COUPLE. 

It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow, 
The  house  so  mossy  and  brown, 

With  its  cumbrous  old  stone  chimneys, 
And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  it, 

The  trees,  a  century  old  ; 
And  the  winds  go  chaunting  through  them, 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes, 
And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  hill ; 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pastures, 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  will. 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them, 

They  sit  in  the  sun  alone  ! 
And  the  old  wife's  tears  are  falling, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well  known  tone, 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood, 
That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  care, 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal — 
How,  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white, 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover 
In  the  morning's  rosy  light. 

Oh,  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever,  ' 
But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  is  fled  ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  as  golden, 
But  it  falls  on  a  silvered  head. 

And  the  girlhood  dreams,  once  vanished, 

Come  back  in  her  winter  time, 
Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 

With  the  thrill  of  spring-time's  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window, 
She  thinks  how  the  trees  have  grown 

Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 
She  crossed  the  old  door  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together — 

He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm  ; 

And  their  last  breath  floated  upward, 
Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm. 

Like  a  bridal  pair  they  traversed 

The  unseen,  mystical  road, 
That  leads  to  the  beautiful  city, 

"  Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Perhaps  in  that  miracle  country 

They  will  give  her  lost  youth  back  ; 

And  the  flowers  of  a  vanished  spring-time, 
Will  bloom  in  the  spirit's  track. 

One  draught  from  the  living  waters 
Shall  call  back  his  manhood's  prime ; 

And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlived  time. 

But  the  shades  that  they  left  behind  them, 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair, 
Made  holy  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angel  has  printed  there, 

We  will  hide  away  'neath  the  willows, 
When  the  day  is  low  in  the  West ; 

Where  the  sunbeams  cannot  find  them, 
Nor  the  Winds  disturb  their  rest. 

And  we'll  suffer  no  tell-tale  tombstone, 

With  its  age  and  date,  to  rise 
O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer, 

In  the  Father's  House  in  the  skies. 


WHAT  I  LIVE  FOR. 

I  live  for  those  that  love  me, 

For  those  that  know  me  true  ; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too  ; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 


THE  CINNAMON  CROP  IN  CEYLON. 

The  cinnamon  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Colombo,  impart  to  the  whole  scene  a  singularly 
cheerful,  agreeable  aspect.  The  bushes,  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  their  smooth,  beau- 
tiful, light  green  leaves,  and  their  pale,  yellow 
flower-stamens  shoot  up  fresh  and  succulent,  from 
the  snow-white  quartz  soil  in  which  they  best 
thrive.  The  flower  season  of  the  cinnamon  is  in 
January,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  April,  when  the 
sap  is  richest  in  the  shrub.  In  May  the  boughs 
are  begun  to  be  "  barked,"  which  process  con- 
tinues till  October.  The  pruning  and  gathering 
of  the  yearling  shoots,  which  are  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  thumb,  is  very  laborious,  and 
employs  many  hands.  Each  laborer  cuts  off  as 
many  as  he  can  conveniently  carry  in  a  bundle, 
then,  with  the  point  of  a  crooked  knife,  made  for 
the  express  purpose,  strips  the  entire  rind  from 
the  wood,  carefully  scrapes  off  the  exterior  corti- 
cal and  innermost  layer,  and  lays  the  stripped 
off  cinnamon  rind,  now  reduced  to  the  thickness 
of  parchment,  in  the  sun,  where  it  dries  and 
curls  together, 

All  round  the  hut,  in  which  the  peeling  of  the 
rind  is  carried  on,  is  diffused  a  most  exquisite 
aroma,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  leaves  or 
twigs.  What  is  related,  however,  by  travel- 
lers of  the  fragance  of  cinnamon  forests,  which 
they  have  scented  at  a  great  distance  seaward, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  delicious  odor 
emanates  from  various  other  aromatic  plants  in 
which  Ceylon  is  so  rich,  rather  than  the  cinna- 
mon groves,  the  aroma  of  which,  indeed,  is  not 
perceptible  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
best  description  of  cinnamon  is  not  so  thick  as 
stout  paper  ;  and  is  fine  grained,  flexible,  light 
brown  or  golden  yellow,  sweet  and  pungent;  the 
coarser  qualities  are  thick-skinned,  dark  brown, 
acrid, stinging,  and  leave  a  bitter  aftertaste.  In 
the  warehouses  the  cinnamon  rinds  and  canes 
sorted  for  shipping  are  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
packed  in  bales  of  about  90  lbs.  weight  each, 
and  carefully  sewed.  In  all  cavities  and  spaces 
between  each  layer  an  immense  quantity  of 
pepper  is  strewn,  to  preserve  the  cinnamon  dur- 
ing its  sea-voyage,  by  which  both  spices  are 
benefited,  the  black  pepper  absorbing  all  the 
superfluous  moisture,  and  gaining  by  the  fra- 
grance of  the  cinnamon. —  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 
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BROOMS  AND  BROOM  CORN. 

A  recent  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hadley,  Mr.  H.  S  h,  has  written  for 

the  Northampton  Free  Press  an  interesting  article 
on  broom  corn  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  a 
branch  of  industry  of  much  importance  in  Had- 
ley. The  markets  of  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  are  supplied  with  brooms  from 
Hadley,  and  many  are  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  article  contains  many  interesting  statistics. 
Broom  corn  is  a  native  of  India.  It  was  culti- 
vated in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  for  what  purpose  is  not  known,  but 
probably  as  a  mere  plant  to  adorn  parks  and 
gardens  of  the  higher  classes.  The  writer  says 
the  country  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Franklin  for  its 
introduction.  He  is  said,  while  examining  an  im- 
ported stalk,  in  the  possession  of  a  Philadelphia 
lady,  as  a  curiosity,  to  have  discovered  a  seed 
which  he  had  picked  off  and  planted.  Once 
propagated,  it  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  rare  plants,  and  consequently  was  soon 
widely  disseminated. 

It  was  introduced  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut some  time  between  the  years  1785 
and  1790,  and  was  carefully  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens as  an  ornamental  shrub.  At  that  time  the 
birch  broom  was  in  general  use.  Some  sharp- 
sighted  Yankee,  with  an  eye  for  the  useful,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  turning  this  new  and  novel 
plant  to  some  practical  use,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  branch  of  productive  industry  by  making 
broom  corn  brooms.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  his  name;  were  he  known,  the  ladies 
would  doubtless  deify  him. 

Hadley  has  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer 
town  in  the  broom  business.  Broom  corn  was 
introduced  by  the  venerable  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.  D.;  pastor  of  the  church,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1790.  He  first  cultivated  a 
few  stalks  in  his  garden,  impelled  by  the  same 
desire  which  had  caused  its  dissemination.  It 
was  soon  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  town.  Its  adoption  for  the  pur- 
poses of  broom  making,  and  the  manifest 
superiority  of  a  broom  corn  broom  over  the  old 
birch  broom,  inaugurated  a  new  era.  Most  of 
the  families  in  town  raised  a  small  patch  in  some 
corner  of  their  gardens,  for  what  was  then,  and 
has  been  ever  since,  esteemed  an  indispensable 
article  in  domestic  economy. 

Brooms  were  first  made  by  a  negro  of  Hadley 
named  Ebar,  who  became  initiated  in  the  mys- 
tery, and  was  employed  by  the  towns-people  to 
work  up  their  corn.  He  furnished  handles  and 
twine,  and  had  half  the  brooms  for  his  labor. 
He  sold  his  share  in  the  adjacent  towns,  and 
was  the  first  broom  corn  merchant  in  the 
country. 

About  1795  Mr.  Levi  Dickinson  raised  "  an 
whole  half  acre"  of  broom  corn,  and  employed 


Ebar  to  make  the  crop  into  brooms,  which  he 
sold  in  the  river  towns  and  in  Connecticut,  which 
yielded  him  a  fair  profit.  His  neighbors  pro- 
cured seed  of  Mr.  D.,  and  from  this  date  it  was 
a  staple  crop  of  Hadley,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued to  tbe  present  time,  yielding  a  very 
handsome  sum  in  net  profits. 

The  culture  of  broom  corn  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms,  although  originating  in  Hadley, 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  it.  The  neighbor- 
ing towns  commenced  growing  and  manufactur- 
ing— and  a  flourishing  and  lucrative  business 
soon  arose — a  business,  the  extent  of  which  was 
not,  at  that  time,  generally  known. 

There  was  great  difficulty  originally  in  making 
the  brooms.  At  first  they  were  made  up  round. 
The  handles  were  a  willow  stick  with  the  bark 
peeled  off,  with  two  pegs  through  it,  where  the 
brush  was  fastened.  These  would  fall  to  pieces 
when  the  brush  became  dry.  They  next  used 
only  one  peg  and  made  the  broom  flat,  or  goose- 
necked,  braided  with  twine.  Then  came  the 
braided  wire  broom,  with  the  invention  of  a  press 
to  shape  them.  Alter  this  iron  moulds  were 
substituted^  and  the  screw  press,  which  are  used 
at  the  present  time. 

The  earlier  manufacturers  made  their  own 
handles.  They  t>plit  them  out  of  soft  light 
wood,  and  rounded  them  by  means  of  a  concave 
plane.  The  first  turned  handles  were  made  in 
an  ordinary  foot  lathe — the  next  by  the  hollow 
auger.  This  was  the  first  step,  improvement 
succeeded  improvement,  till  the  acme  ot  despatch 
and  excellence  was  finally  reached  in  the  broom 
machine  of  to-day. 

In  1860  there  were  in  Hadley  and  North 
Hadley  seventy- one  men  who  manufactured  and 
sold  brooms.  Of  this  number,  thirty-five  use 
upwards  of  ten  tons  of  brush  a  year.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  broom  corn  used  in  Hadley 
and  North  Hadley  is  920  tons,  giving  employ- 
ment to  154  workmen. 

The  number  of  brooms  manufactured  in  1860, 
in  the  two  towns,  Hadley  and  North  Hadley, 
was  1,200,000.  Number  of  brushes,  210,000. 
Value  of  brooms  and  brushes,  $191,000.  Thad- 
deus  Smith,  Esq.,  of  North  Hadley,  is  the 
largest  manufacturer,  using  100  tons  of  brush  a 
year. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  corn  broom, 
the  only  broom  used  was  the  old  birch  one  manu- 
factured by  Indians;  and  the  thought  of  the 
white  man  competing,  in  a  province  which  was 
considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  red 
man,  seemed  to  be  highly  ludicrous.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact,  and  the  growing  of  corn  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms  has  become  a  lucrative  business 
for  the  farmers  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
— Exchange  Fajper. 

 .  ««»  .  

He  is  a  Judas  that  will  get  money  at  any 
thing. — Penn. 
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CAMELS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Bactrian  camels;  imported  to  California 
from  the  Amoor  river,  about  two  years  since, 
have  shown  and  are  proving  themselves  service- 
able as  beasts  of  burden.  It  has  been  so  often 
reiterated  that  the  double-humped  camel  could 
not  be  packed,  and  would  not  carry  freight,  and 
the  timid  here,  as  elsewhere,  doubted  their 
adaptability  to  highway  transportation.  Hence 
Frisius,  to  whom  the  Siberian  quadrupeds  were 
consigned,  failed  for  some  months  in  getting  an 
offer  for  them  approximating  to  their  true  value. 
Finally,  Julius  Baadmann  purchased  the  lot,  ten 
in  number,  being  convinced  from  observation 
that  they  could  be  advantageously  employed  as 
beasts  of  burden  in  California. 

While  in  the  possession  of  their  proprietor, 
the  camels  have  been  constantly  packed  with 
immense  loads.  The  ordinary  pack-saddle  fits 
in  finely  between  the  callous  protuberances,  and 
on  this  bags,  barrels,  packages  and  miscellaneous 
articles  are  bound,  the  girths  about  the  neck  and 
under  the  belly  are  tightly  drawn,  and  the  ani- 
mal thus  laden,  walks  or  paces  off  $s  easily  as 
the  best  trained  mule.  Recently,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, one  of  the  largest  camels  left  the  yard 
of  McDonald  with  bags  of  sand  weighing  at  least 
six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  with  this  im- 
mense load  footed  it  over  the  precipitous  and 
deep  sand  hills  to  the  Presidio  Plaza. 

On  their  return  from  the  day's  pasturage,  the 
camels  are  driven  into  the  enclosure  at  McDonald's, 
where,  at  sunset,  they  lie  down  to  sleep  all  in  a 
heap.  They  rise  about  four  o'clock,  seek  the 
sun,  and  shelter  when  the  winds  arise.  A  tub 
of  fresh  water  always  stands  in  the  yard,  but  it 
is  seldom  visited.  When  well,  a  camel  goes  to 
the  tub  but  once  in  ten  days,  and  then  quenches 
his  thirst  with  two  buckets  of  water. 

It  is  believed  that  for  transportation  of  goods 
between  points  in  the  interior  counties  over  the 
Sierras,  or  through  the  Carson  Valley  region,  the 
Asiatic  camel  would  be  found  preferable  to  the 
mule.  The  experiments  here  tried  by  Julius 
Bandmann  demonstrate  that  they  require  less 
food  and  water,  no  care,  can  bear  heavier  bur- 
dens and  travel  faster,  and  more  than  all,  are 
neither  susceptible  to  disease,  nor  sudden  fits  of 
frenzied  wrath. —  California^. 


seriously  and  grandly — as  a  man  who  wore  a 
soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom  ;  and  did  not  wait 
till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of 
fashion. 


MANLINESS. 


Learn  from  the  earliest  day  to  insure  your 
principles  against  the  peril  of  ridicule.  You  can 
no  more  exercise  your  reason  if  you  live  in  the 
constant  dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy 
your  life  if  you  are  in  the  constant  terror  of 
death.  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the 
times,  and  to  make  a  point  of  morals,  do  it,  how- 
ever rustic,  however  antiquated,  however  pedan- 
tic it  may  appear ;  do  it,  not  for  insolence,  but 


THE  BODY  OF  THE  SUN. 

Two  German  chemists,  working  together  in 
their  laboratory,  at  Heidelberg,  have  analysed 
the  body  of  the  sun.  It  had  been  discovered 
several  years  ago,  by  another  German  philoso- 
pher, that  the  solar  spectrum  exhibits  numerous 
dark  lines,  crossing  it  in  parallel  directions,  at 
certain  though  irregular  distances  apart,  and  of 
various  thicknesses.  These  lines  were  conjectur- 
ed to  be  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  some  of 
the  rays  of  light  in  some  of  those  parts  of  the 
spectrum  by  causes  unexplained.  Further  re- 
searches have  made  known  that  the  rays  emanat- 
ing from  other  sources  exhibit  different  spectra 
when  decomposed  by  a  prism,  each  kind  of  light 
having  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  spectrum. 
The  variously  colored  lights  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  metals,  for  example,  when  they 
pass  through  a  glass  prism,  and  the  images  are 
received  on  a  white  screen,^  present  separate 
spectra  which  never  vary  for  each  metal.  This 
distinctive  property  is  so  well  preserved,  that 
when  the  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
several  metals  mixed  together  is  decomposed,  the 
several  spectra  are  maintained  separate,  and  the 
combined  yet  distinctive  image  shows  the  spec- 
trum of  each  metal  as  separately  as  if  its  light 
alone  were  decomposed. 

By  varying  the  experiment,  this  combined 
colored  spectrum  maybe  converted  into  a  negative 
image  of  dark  lines  only.  This  is  done  when 
the  rays  of  a  more  powerful  light  pass  through 
the  colored  flame.  The  dark  lines  thus  formed 
correspond  exactly  with  certain  of  the  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  It  is  therefore  inferred 
that  the  lines  observed  crossing  the  decomposed 
colored  light  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
portions  of  the  intense  light  from  the  body  of  the 
sun  in  passing  through  incandescent  vapors  that 
surround  it.  Proceeding  on  that  hypothesis, 
those  hitherto  inexplicable  dark  lines  have  been 
closely  scrutinized  in  order  to  discover  whether 
they  correspond  with  the  spectra  of  the  metais. 
It  has  by  this  means  been  ascertained  that  the 
negative  spectrum  of  iron  exactly  coincides  with 
a  certain  number  of  those  lines;  that  the  spec- 
trum of  nickel  coincides  with  others  of  the  dark 
lines,  and  that  the  negative  spectre  of  magnesium, 
sodium,  and  of  some  others  of  the  metallic  bases 
of  the  earth,  also  have  their  exact  counterparts 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  By  this  means  it  is  as- 
certained, in  a  manner  quite  convincing  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  experiments,  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  contains  large  portions  of  iron 
and  of  other  metals  and  earth  common  on  \  this 
globe  of  ours. — Exchange  Paper. 
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ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

The  French  Court  op  Cassation,  corresponding  to 
our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  just  pronounc- 
ed a  decision  of  considerable  importance  as  respects 
religious  freedom.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  Protes- 
tants may  lawfully  educate  their  own  children  by  the 
employment  of  private  xutors. 

Germany  has  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  female 
scholars.  Frau  Dr.  Heidenreich,  nee  von  Siebold, 
died  at  Darmstadt  recently.  She  was  born  in  1792, 
studied  the  science  of  midwifery  at  the  Universities 
of  Gottingen  and  Giessen,  and  took  her  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1817. 

A  Long  Tunnel. — A  tunnel  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction under  the  bed  of  the  river  Indus  in  India. 
It  is  to  be  7,215  feet  long,  and  lighted  by  gas.  The 
cost  will  not  be  less  than  $2,500,000. 

Vesuvius. — Prof  Palmieri,  the  resident  Director  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Observatory  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, says  :  "  We  do  not  find  in  the  history  of  Vesu- 
vius so  long  a  period  of  continued  eruption  as  that 
of  these  late  years.  Since  December  19,  1859,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  series  of  little  con- 
tinued eruptions  of  greater  or  less  duration,  with 
various  phases." — London  Atheneum. 

Age  op  the  World. — The  deepest  deposit  of  guano 
known  is  70  feet.  According  to  Humboldt,  a  depo- 
sit of  three  centuries  would  not  exceed  more  than 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  By  an  easy  ma- 
thematical calculation,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this 
rate  it  would  take  almost  countless  centuries  to  form 
the  deepest  guano  bed.  Such  a  calculation  carries 
us  back  toward  a  former  geological  period,  and 
proves  that  in  past  ages  a  greater  number  of  birds 
existed, 

domestic. 

Captain  Hayes'  Arctic  Expedition. — Nothing  has 
been  heard  of  the  Arctic  expedition  which  sailed, 
about  a  year  ago,  under  Captain  Hayes  since  last 
Fall.  At  that  time  the  captain  was  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Up- 
per Navawick.  From  that  place  he  sailed  northward 
in  the  route  pursued  by  Dr.  Kane.  The  expedition 
may  be  looked  for  during  the  next  month,  and  pro- 
bably the  first  intelligence  from  them  will  be  brought 
by  Dr.  Hayes  himself,  unless  the  expedition  of  Hall, 
which  started  at  nearly  the  same  time,  brings  back 
some  intelligence  on  their  return. 

If  Captain  Hayes  does  not  return  before  the  end  of 
October,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  have 
gone  into  winter  quarters  in  some  portion  of  the  Upper 
Arctic  regions.  He  has  plenty  of  provisions,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  land  a  large  quantity  on  the  Green- 
land coast  before  starting  on  the  more  perilous  por- 
tion of  his  voyage. — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Expeditious. — A  Sacramento  paper  publishes  news 
from  Salt  Lake  City  only  three  days  old.  It  was  sent 
by  pony  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and  was 
thence  sent  by  telegraph. 

Accident. — A  short  time  since  as  the  train  con- 
taining governments  troops,  was  passing  over  Bea- 
ver Creek  near  Cincinnati,  the  bridge  broke,  and 
precipitated  four  cars  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
There  were  one  hundred  men  wounded  and  28  mor- 
tally wrounded  or  killed. 

Lexington,  Mo. — Colonel  Mulligen  with  3000  men, 
was  attacked  on  the  18th  inst.  at  Lexington  in  wes- 
tern Missouri  by  Gen.  Price  with  30,000  men;  after  a 


resistance  of  several  days,  the  latter  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

M.  Mahan,  an  artist  employed  in  a  photographing 
establishment  in  Philadelphia,  has  invented  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  he  can  magnify  the  smallest 
portrait  to  a  life-size  figure  without  impairing  the 
likeness  in  the  least. — Scientific  American. 

The  leading  scientific  journals  state  that  the  common 
animal  glue  is  likely  soon  to  be  superseded  by  paste 
made  of  gluten.  Gluten,  which  is  to  be  had  at  all 
starch  manufactories,  will  dissolve  in  twice  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  may  be  used  in  a  cold  state. 

A.  L.  Fleury,  of  New  York,  announces  that  he  has 
discovered  a  new  species  of  electricity,  which  he  calls 
vegetable  electricity.  He  says  that  what  vital  elec- 
tricity is  to  the  animal,  vegetable  electricity  is  to 
the  plant  ;  that  every  plant  is  a  vegeto-electric 
machine  of  great  intensity,  and  were  it  not  for  its 
own  conducting  power  which  leads  off  the  electri- 
city to  the  earth,  we  should  see  electric  pheno- 
mena from  plants  of  a  striking  nature.  So  powerful 
is  the  influence  of  electricity  on  plants  that  he  says 
seeds  have  been  developed  to  perfect  plants  in  a  few 
hours  under  its  stimulating  force. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  anj>  Meal. — There  is  very  little  or  no  ship- 
ping demand  for  Flour,  and  sales  are  only  in  a  small 
way  for  home  use,  selling  at  $5  12J  per  bbl.  for 
fresh  ground  Western  superfine  ;  $5  25  a  5  37  for 
extras;  $5  50  a  5  76  for  extra  family,  and  $6  50  a 
$7  25  for  fancy.  Rye  flour  is  dull,  with  sales  at  $3  a 
$3  25.  Corn  Meal  is  scarce,  and  Penna.  is  worth 
$2  81. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and 
prices  are  firm.  Sales  7,000  bus.  at  $1  18  a  1  22 
for  prime  Penna.,  and  Delaware  red  ;  white  ranges  at 
$1  34  a  $1  38.  Rye  is  steady.  Sales  of  old  Penna. 
at  60c,  and  new  at  54  a  55c.  Corn — There  is  little 
offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  good  at  54£  a  55c 
for  prime  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow.  Oats  are 
less  active  at  30  cents,  for  new  Delaware  and  old 
Penna.  at  33  a  34  cents.  No  sales  of  Barley  or 
Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  $4  75  a  5  00  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $2  00  a  2  25  per 
bushel.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  40  a  1  42. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS.— The  proprietors  would  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  purchaser  to 
their  large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  both  in 
the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments.  All  the  most 
approved  varieties  in  cultivation  are  grown.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  largely  will  find  our  prices  low. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  HOOPES  &  BRO. 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
9  mo.  28th— 4t. 


A MALE  TEACHER  who  has  had  considerable 
experience,  desires  a  situation  either  in  city  or 
country.  Good  reference  given.  Address  Friend, 
care  of  Publisher  of  this  paper. 

References, — Alex.  H.  Laidlaws,  A.  M.,  Principal 
Monroe  Grammar  School,  Phila.  ;  Wm.  Whitall, 
Prin.  Friends  Academy,  E.  of  44  N.  11th  St.  ;  Thos! 
Barlow,  President  Board  of  Public  School  Directors, 
1st  Section  Philada.  ;  Moses  Hey,  Pres.  B.  of  P.  S. 
Directors,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  21,  It. 
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"TTTM.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
oh  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos. 

rVO  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House,  No.  422 
X  N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhill,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.  Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS— 
The  Fall  and  Winter  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  14th  day  of  Tenth  month  next. 
For  circulars  and  further  particulars  a 9 dress  the 
Principal; 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr.,  Principal, 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  7 — 4t. 

T 1  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
|J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia., 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— SHARON  FE- 
MALE SEMINARY.— This  institution  is  beauti- 
fully and  healthfully  located  near  the  village  of 
Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fall  term  will  commence  Tenth  month  1st, 
1861,  and  continue  in  session  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  For  terms,  references  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  circular,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principals,  Darby  P.  0.,  Pennsylvania, 
or  from  E.  Parrish,  cor.  Arch  and  Eighth  sts.,Phila. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAMS,' 
JANE  P.  GRAHAM E, 
8  mo.  31 — 5t.  Principals. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


LAKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.— The  next 
term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

*  Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8  mo.  17th,  1861. — 2t. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
ition, use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationery  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8th  mo.  17th,  1861.— 6t. 

FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, near  Fairville  Station,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  de- 
lightful portions  of  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
school  purposes  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Young 
men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both  sexes  for 
teaching. 

Boarding,  Washing,  and  Tuition,  &c,  $60  per 
session  of  20  weeks,  commencing  10th  mo.,  (Oct.) 
28th,  1861.       For  Circulars  apply  to 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  )  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,    j  Teachers. 
Fairville  P.  O..  Chester  County,  Pa. 
4t.  8  mo.  31 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  oi 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo,  10,  1861.— 2m  '  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 


/  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\y  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,    one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 

TTiRIENDS'  HAT  STORE  Silk,  Beaver  and  Ott.-r 
JJ  Hats,  FreDch  and  American  Felts.  Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  f© 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;  KEEP  HER  |  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  451.) 

He  related  to  a  friend,  some  years  ago,  the 
following  :  "  One  day,  I  had  some  difficulty  with 
one  of  my  neighbors,  and  he  let  in  hardness 
towards  me,  so  that  he  would  not  speak  when  we 
met,  and  he  would  not  shake  hands  with  me.  I 
felt  very  much  east  down  and  distressed  in  my 
mind  both  day  and  night ;  so  1  cried  inwardly 
to  the  Lord  for  deliverance  out  of  this  state,  and 
that  the  unity  and  good  feelings  between  us 
might  be  restored.  One  day,  as  I  was  si&jng  in 
meeting  waiting  in  silence  on  the  Lord,  ne  put 
it  into  my  heart  to  go  to  the  man  as  soon  as  meet- 
ing ended ;  so  before  I  had  spoken  to  any  one, 
or  had  eaten  or  drank,  I  went  in  the  faith,  and 
found  my  neighbor  alone  in  the  barn,  threshing. 
He  threw  down  his  flail  and  looked  very  much 
surprised;  we  both  stood  still  for  some  time, 
until  tears  began  to  run  down  my  face;  he  then 
shed  tears  also.  I  told  him  of  the  great  distress 
I  had  felt  day  and  night ;  he  said  it  had  been  the 
case  wth  him  too ;  so  we  made  friends,  and  the 
unity  was  never  again  broken,  for  afterwards, 
when  ,we  met,  we  always  had  good  feelings." 

He  also  related  an  occurrence,  in  reference  to 
treating  with  offenders,  that  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  He  said,  " A  Friend  committed 
a  breach  against  the  good  order  and  discipline  of 
the  Society,  and  justified  himself  in  his  offence. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  him, 
but  he  was  full  of  arguments  in  defence  of  his 


conduct.  A  party  was  forming  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  for  he  went  about  telling  what  he  had 
said  and  what  the  committee  had  said,  and  some 
thought  one  thing,  and  some  another.  I  felt 
my  mind  drawn  in  love  and  life  to  go  with  the 
committee  to  see  him.  Knowing  very  well 
that  he  would  fortify  himself  with  arguments 
against  every  thing  that  could  be  said  to  him, 
I  told  Friends  that  we  were  going  to  meet  with 
a  croohet  spharet  (crooked  spirit)  that  never  could 
be  overcame  with  words,  so  we  must  all  be  silent, 
and  say  nothing  about  the  man's  offence,  for  he 
knows  very  well  what  we  are  comiog  for.  All 
he  wants  is  for  us  to  begin,  and  he  will  match  it 
at  once ;  but  if  he  begins,  let  us  help  him  out 
his  own  way  as  well  as  we  can  in  brotherly  kind- 
ness ;  but  if  we  cannot,  let  us  all  be  silent.  So 
we  went  to  see  him,  and  he  invited  us  into  a 
room,  and  we  all  sat^S^solemn  silence  together, 
until  he  became  veryHtegasy  and  restless.  We 
then  conversed  about  Vtuer  matters,  and  after- 
wards walked  out,  looked  at  his  farm,  and  talked 
friendly  together.  So  we  came  in  and  took  tea, 
and  after  tea  we  sat  in  silence,  in  a  feeling  and 
tender  state.  We  then  concluded  to  order  our 
horses  and  go,  but  he  said,  "  Friends,  not  so,  it 
is  too  late."  So  we  consented  and  stayed  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  we 
sat  down  again  in  solemn  silence,  and  were  all 
much  tendered  together.  Wh-en  we  had  bid  the 
family  farewell,  and  had  mounted  our  horses,  he 
called  us  back,  and  said,  "  Friends,  I  am  con- 
quered ;  for  I  could  not  sleep  last  night.  I  had 
nothing  but  my  conscience  to  war  with,aud  it  con- 
tinually reproached  me  with  having  done  wrong. 
Oh  !  Friends,  1  am  willing  to  make  any  acknowl- 
edgment, if  it  will  only  atone  for  the  evil  I  have 
done."  i  told  him  he  had  not  much  acknowl- 
edgment to  make  to  Friends  ;  if  he  could  ooly 
make  peace  with  his  heavenly  Fat  her,  a  very  lit- 
tle would  satisfy  Friends.  So  we  went  back 
again,  and  he  wrote  an  acknowledgment  which  we 
thought  was  more  than  enough,  and  when  it  was 
made  right,  we  parted  in  much  tenderness,  and 
he  gave  the  paper  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  It 
was  freely  accepted,  and  peace  and  harmony 
was  restored  among  Friends." 

On  one  occasion,  during  harvest  time,on  which 
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account  probably  the  meeting  was  unusually 
small,  and  Friends  were  very  drowsy,  Jacob 
stood  up,  and  impressively  cried  out,  "  Friends, 
we  must  try  to  keep  one  another  awake,  or  else 
we  shall  lose  the  life.  To  lose  the  life  would  be 
losing  everything ;  the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment."  Friends  felt  the 
force  of  this  brief  exhortation,  and  the  meeting 
was  refreshed  and  enlivened. 

During  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1827,  Friends 
met  in  Green  Street  meeting  house  to  deliberate 
on  the  state  of  Society,  and  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  in  the  wisdom  of  truth  might  appear 
suitable  to  extricate  the  body  from  the  embar- 
rassments into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rash  and  intolerant  conduct  of 
some  of  its  members. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  this  event, 
furnished  by  a  Friend,  is  here  introduced  with- 
out further  comment : 

"  A  short  time  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1827,  Jacob  Ritter  informed  a  Friend,  that  in 
said  meeting  he  could  not  hear  what  was  said, 
(his  hearing  being  heavy,)  but  he  could  feel  that 
things  were  not  right,  that  he  was  deeply  tried, 
and  in  his  distress  remembered  his  younger  years, 
his  education  in  the  Lutheran  church,  his  con- 
vincement  and  the  feelings  which  induced  him 
to  join  this  society ;  tb&t  in  so  doing,  he  had 
sacrified  much,  endured  many  trials,  and  offend- 
ed the  friends  of  his  youth,  hoping  and  believing 
that  he  would  here  find  a  place  of  rest,  a  refuge 
from  the  storm  until  the  close  of  his  days.  But 
he  now  felt  that  his  hopes  and  expectations 
were  gone,  that  the  bond  of  unity  was  broken, 
and  that  he  had  no  further  interest  with  this 
people. 

"  He  reflected  with  melancholy  feelings  on  his 
disappointment,  and  lost  estate ;  being,  as  he 
apprehended,  now  left  alone  and  turned  outin  his 
old  age  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  or  a  spar- 
row upon  the  house  top,  with  no  society  that  he 
could  unite  with  in  religious  fellowship.  Look- 
ing over  the  house,  he  concluded  that  he  could 
never  come  into  it  any  more,  and,  on  the  rising 
of  the  meeting,  he  went  out  and  sauntered  along 
the  street,  until  he  arrived  at  a  Friend's  house. 
Upon  going  in,  he  found  the  family  at  tea  and 
sat  down  with  them,  but  could  not  eat ;  he  there- 
fore arose  from  the  table,  and  again  walked  the 
streets  for  some  time,  in  deep  distress.  Coming 
to  another  Friend's  door,  and  finding  it  open,  he 
walked  in;  observing  Friends  putting  on  their 
coats,  he  inquired  where  they  were  going.  One  of 
them  answered,  "to  Green  Street  meeting-house;" 
he  asked  «'  what  for  ?"  and  was  told  that  the 
state  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  become  so  try- 
ing, and  the  Society  involved  in  so  much  diffi- 
culty, that  many  Friends  thought  it  right  to  as- 
semble there  in  order  to  seek  for  a  right  open- 
ing, and  to  determine  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued under  those  affecting  circumstances.  On 


being  asked  if  he  would  accompany  them,  he 
replied,  "  I  will  go/  -  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  did  not  know  his  feelings,  nor  what  he 
had  been  thinking  of.  He  accordingly  went  and 
sat  down  with  them  in  silence;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  felt  the  same  power  to  overshadow  him, 
and  the  same  concern  and  unity  of  feeling  which 
first  drew  him  to  join  this  Society,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  so  clear  that  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt." 

He  also  added  that  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Horsham,  a  committee  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, appointed  by  a  party  out  of  the  unity,  at- 
tended, and  introduced  great  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion. Jacob  said  he  sat  altogether  quiet  and 
easy  in  his  mind,  under  a  full  assurance  that  the 
meeting  would  sustain  its  standing  and  testimo- 
nies, that  he  had  seen  to  the  end  of  the  spirit  of 
strife  and  confusion,  and  that  Truth  would  have 
the  victory. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  interesting  meeting 
Jacob  observed,  "  these  trials  are  not  new  to 
me.  I  have  passed  through  the  furnace  before, 
and  came  out  unhurt,  and  now  I  am  ready  to 
pass  through  it  again  ;  this  is  the  same  spirit  of 
orthodoxy  that  got  up  in  the  church  to  which  I 
once  belonged,  and  disowned  me  ;  it  always  did 
and  always  will  persecute  the  true  seed,  for  its 
enmity  is  with  the  cross  of  Christ." 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Sixth  month  following, 
held  in  the  same  house,  he  expressed  his  faith 
in  the  Divine  power  that  would  deliver  Friends 
out  of  all  their  trials.  He  added,  "  Friends 
should  always  be  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  never 
shrink  from  it,  though  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  should  rise  up  against  them."  He  also 
warned  Friends  of  the  danger  of  entering  into 
contentions  about  faith  and  doctrine,  as  the  spirit 
above  alluded  to  was  endeavoring  to  draw  them 
into  it  to  their  hurt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DUTIES  OP  THE  AFFLICTED. 

The  afflicted  are  not  commonly  addressed  on 
the  subject  of  their  duties.  We  find  ourselves 
disposed  rather  to  sympathize  with,  than  to  ex- 
hort them.  Grief  is  privileged,  and  we  presume 
not  to  approach  it,  except  with  tenderness  and 
respect.  It  is  already  bowed  down.  If  we 
could,  we  would  relieve  it  of  the  burdens  which 
it  bears;  we  would  not  lay  other  burdens 
upon  it. 

But  the  thought  of  duties  which  it  owes  is 
not  to  a  good  mind  a  burdensome  thought,  nor 
is  the  recommendation  of  them  felt  by  such  a 
mind  to  be  an  unkindness.  A  true  sympathy 
dictates  a  regard  to  the  best  good,  the  religious 
good,  of  the  objects  of  its  concerns,  and,  as  far  as 
it  can  excite  them  to  a  conduct  becoming  their 
condition,  it  is  assured  that  it  will  at  the  same 
time  lighten  their  grief.    The  afflicted  have 
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their  duties,  and  these  demanding  only  the  more 
to  be  considered  on  account  of  the  allowances 
which  they  are  tempted  to  make  for  themselves, 
and  the  indulgence  with  which  any  weakness  of 
theirs  is  naturally  regarded  by  others.  To  a 
brief  suggestion  of  some  of  these,  let  our  atten- 
tion now  be  given. 

The  obligation  to  preserve  moderation  in  sor- 
row may  be  first  named. 

We  are  not  taught  that  we  must  not  grieve. 
If  it  be  right  to  prize  the  blessings  which  God 
gives,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  be  pained  when  he 
recalls  them.  We  are  not  prohibited  from  a 
strong  grief.  Jesus,  our  master  and  example, 
wept.  But  what  is  enjoined  on  us  to  avoid  is, 
a  sorrow  such  as  those  indulge  who  are  without 
h«pe;  that  is,  a  despairing,  an  abandoned  sor- 
row. Moderation,  indeed,  is  a  somewhat  in- 
definite word.  Its  requisitions  vary  with  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  so  that  what  is  moderation 
in  one  case  would  be  excess  and  extravagance  in 
another.  But  we  sufficiently  well  understand 
that  immoderate  feelings  are  such  as  exceed  the 
bounds,  which,  in  the  given  case,  reason  and 
sense  of  duty,  in  a  fair  consideration  of  their 
dictates,  prescribe;  and  we  shall  not  in  practice 
be  often  wrong  in  deciding  where  this  censure 
ought  to  attach.  In  fact,  there  will  not  be  pre- 
sented occasion  for  nice  distinctions  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  judgment;  for  the  extravagance 
which  will  not  keep  due  limits,  will,  of  its  nature, 
go  on  to  overstep  them  far  and  manifestly. 

We  are  evidently  depressed  to  an  inordinate 
degree,  if  we  suffer  any  minor  evils  to  bring  an 
habitual  gloom  over  our  spirits,  and  distrust 
over  our  views  of  life.  There  are  those,  it  may 
be  feared,  to  whom  any  undesirable  occurrence, 
though  of  itself  of  no  considerable  moment,  is 
a  sort  of  signal  for  all  painful  thoughts  to  throng 
into  the  mind.  What  they  have  endured,  they 
permit  to  color  their  view  of  every  object. 
What  existed  just  as  much  before  as  now,  and 
was  just  as  real  an  evil,  but  one  which  they 
either  saw  to  be  trifling,  or  had  trained  them- 
selves to  account  tolerable,  appears,  under  the 
new  influence  which  has  been  exerted,  in  quite 
another  aspect.  But  lately  they  were  contented; 
but  some  single  cause  of  dissatisfaction  has 
arisen,  and  in  the  altered  hue  which,  instead  of 
contemplating  it  and  disposing  of  it  alone,  they 
have  suffered  it  to  give  to  their  spirits,  they 
have  proceeded  to  call  up  all  painful  subjects  of 
reflection  accessible  to  their  imaginations ;  and 
their  minds  are  filled  with  darkness. 

This  is  a  very  reprehensible  as  well  as  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  mind.  Sufficient  for  the  resources 
as  well  as  the  endurance  of  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof;  and  to  call  up  other  troubles  because 
there  is  one  with  which  we  must  needs  contend, 
is  no  act  of  Christian  prudence.  But  our  atten- 
tion is  rather  due  to  those  on  whom  has  fallen 
the  blow  of  some  real  adversity.    Their  grief, 


though  such  as  to  move  human  sympathy  and 
divine  compassion,  they  must  allow,  would  be 
blameable,  if  it  should  be  indulged  without 
measure  and  control.  To  grieve,  and  to  grieve 
bitterly,  according  as  the  occasion  is  one  of  dis- 
tressing trial,  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  tribute  to 
nature  on  which  religion  does  not  frown.  But 
to  abandon  one's-self  to  grief,  to  indulge  the 
passion  without  attempt  at  restraint,  is  plainly 
a  course  unworthy  of  a  being,  whom,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, conscience  and  sense  duty  ought  to 
admonish,  and  trust  in  God  ought  to  sustain. 
To  concentrate  the  attention  on  what  has  been 
lost,  so  as  to  acknowledge  no  worth  and  take  no 
satisfaction  in  blessings  which  remain ;  to  suffer 
our  impatience  to  vent  itself  in  murmurs  against 
God,  or  a  sullen  or  irritable  deportment  to  our 
associates;  to  refuse  to  be  comforted,  and  permit 
sorrow  to  put  an  end  to  our  usefulness,  or  prey 
upon  our  health  or  life ;— these  are  intemperate 
expressions  of  grief,  which  a  Christian  cannot 
approve  in  another,  nor  allow  in  his  own  prac- 
tice. 

But  how  is  moderation  in  grief  to  be  main- 
tained ?  J'or  it  is  easy  to  say  that  we  should  be 
resigned ;  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  acquire  that 
state  of  feeling.  Doubtless  it  is  to  be  maintained 
in  part  by  consideration  of  the  criminality  of  an 
opposite  course,  evincing  as  this  does  such  a 
want  of  self-command,  and  such  a  want  of  grati- 
tude for  God's  continued  favors,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  his  parental  love.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  tempest  of  the  feelings  is  not 
at  once  to  be  stilled,  by  reflecting  merely  that 
we  do  wrong  to  suffer  it  to  rage.  What  we  are 
bound  to  do,  we  are  equally  bound  to  seek  and 
use  the  means  of  doing ;  and  the  speediest  and 
most  effectual  way  to  recover  peace  of  mind, 
when  the  obligation  of  that  endeavor  is  felt, 
seems  to  be,  to  trace  out  and  contemplate  the 
causes  which  exist  for  acquiescence.  Accord- 
ingly, I  know  of  nothing  more  characteristic  of 
a  Christian  mourner,  than  a  readiness  to  see, 
and  rate  at  their  due  worth,  whatever  consolations 
may  be  found.  Is  our  affliction  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  man,  or  have  we  long  had  merciful  no- 
tice of  its  approach  ?  We  ought  not  to  magnify 
it  "  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened. "  Is 
the  blessing  denied  or  withdrawn,  compensated 
by  other  blessings ;  or  had  we  a  protracted  en- 
joyment of  it  before  we  were  called  to  resign  it; 
or  are  we,  after  all,  more  privileged  on  the 
whole  than  most  or  than  many  of  our  associates  ? 
Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this,  but  own  it  and 
be  thankful  for  it.  At  all  events,  that  we  have 
reason  and  revelation,  and  may  have  a  hope  of 
everlasting  life,  whatever  else  we  may  have,  or 
want,  or  lose,  is  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
forbid  us  to  say  that  we  have  no  resource  for 
happiness  left.  Whatever  we  have  possessed,  it 
was  God  who  gave  it ;  and  he  remains  as  able  as 
he  then  was  in  some  way  to  supply  its  place,  or 
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indemnify  us  with  other  bounties,  or  otherwise 
reconcile  us  to  our  privation.  Whatever  we 
may  have  suffered,  he  is  able, — this  is  a  truth 
which  perplexes  our  imaginations  for  the  future, 
but  our  experience  vouches  it  for  the  past, — he 
is  able  to  make  it  co-operate  with  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  kiDd  providence  for  our  good ; 
and  if,  as  we  sometimes  might  seem  to  desire, 
the  management  of  our  concerns  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  his  hands  to  our  own,  how  plain  is  it 
that  we  should  soon  be  driven  to  ask,  as  the 
greatest  of  boons,  that  he  would  resume  the 
trust. 

At  the  time  of  the  republication  in  this 
country  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  on  Educa- 
tion, the  attention  of  our  readers  was  directed  to 
their  excellence ;  whilst  recommending  the 
perusal  of  the  work,  some  extracts  were  given 
from  the  essay  on  Physical  Education.  The 
remarks  upon  moral  training  are  equally  good, 
and  from  that  essay  the  following  extract  is 
made. — Eds. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

When  a  child  falls,  or  runs  its  head  against 
the  table,  it  suffers  a  pain,  the  remembrance  of 
which  tends  to  make  it  more  careful  for  the 
future ;  and  by  an  occasional  repetition  of  like 
experiences,  it  is  eventually  disciplined  into  a 
proper  guidance  of  its  movements.  If  it  lays 
hold  of  the  fire-bars,  thrusts  its  finger  into  the 
caudle-flame,  or  spills  boiling  water  on  any  part 
of  its  skin,  the  resulting  burn  or  scald  is  a 
lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  So  deep  an  im- 
pression is  produced  by  one  or  two  such  events, 
that  afterwards  no  persuasion  will  induce  it 
again  to  disregard  the  laws  of  its  constitution  in 
these  ways. 

Now  in  these  and  like  cases,  Nature  illustrates 
to  us  in  the  simplest  way,  the  true  theory  and 
practice  of  moral  discipline — a  theory  and  practice 
which,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  the 
superficial  like  those  commonly  received,  we 
shall  find  on  examination  to  differ  from  them 
very  widely. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  bodily  in- 
juries and  their  penalties  we  have  misconduct 
and  its  consequences  reduced  to  their  simplest 
forms.  Though,  according  to  their  popular 
acceptations,  right  and  wrong  are  words  scarcely 
applicable  to  actions  that  have  none  but  direct 
bodily  effects  ;  yet  whoever  considers  the  matter, 
will  see  that  such  actions  must  be  as  much 
classifiable  under  these  heads  as  any  other  actions. 
From  whatever  basis  they  start,  all  theories  of 
morality  agree  in  considering  that  conduct  whose 
total  results,  immediate  and  remote,  are  bene- 
ficial, is  good  conduct ;  while  conduct  whose 
total  results,  immediate  and  remote,  are  injuri- 


ous, is  bad  conduct.  The  happiness  or  misery 
caused  by  it  are  the  ultimate  standards  by  which 
all  men  judge  of  behaviour.  We  consider  drunk- 
enness wrong  because  of  the  physical  degen- 
eracy and  accompanying  moral  evils  entailed  on 
the  transgressor  and  his  dependents.  Did  theft 
uniformly  give  pleasure  both  to  taker  and  loser, 
we  should  not  find  it  in  our  catalogue  of  sins. 
Were  it  conceivable  that  benevolent  actions 
multiplied  human  pains,  we  should  condemn 
them — should  not  consider  them  benevolent. 
It  needs  but  to  read  the  first  newspaper  leader, 
or  listen  to  any  conversation  touching  social 
affairs,  to  see  that  acts  of  parliament,  political 
movements,  philanthropic  agitations,  in  com- 
mon with  the  doings  of  individuals,  are  judged 
by  their  anticipated  results  in  multiplying  the 
pleasures  or  pains  of  men.  And  if  on  looking 
on  all  secondary  superinduced  ideas,  we  find 
these  to  be  M>ur  ultimate  tests  of  right  and 
wrong,  we  cannot  refuse  to  class  purely  physical 
actions  as  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  results  they  produce. 

Note,  in  the  second  place,  the  character  of 
the  punishments  by  which  these  physical  trans- 
gressions are  prevented.  Punishments,  we  call 
them,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  word  ;  for  they 
are  not  punishments  in  the  literal  sense.  They 
are  not  artificial  and  unnecessary  inflictions  of 
pain  j  but  are  simply  the  beneficent  checks  to 
actions  that  are  essentially  at  variance  with 
bodily  welfare — checks  in  the  absence  of  which 
life  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  bodily 
injuries.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  penalties, 
if  we  must  so  call  them,  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
deeds  which  they  follow  :  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  inevitable  reactions  entailed  by  the 
child's  actions. 

Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these 
painful  reactions  are  proportionate  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  organic  laws  have  been  trans- 
gressed. A  slight  accident  brings  a  slight  pain, 
a  more  serious  one,  a  greater  pain.  When  a 
child  tumbles  over  the  door-step,  it  is  not  or- 
dained that  it  shall  suffer  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
still  more  cautious  than  the  necessary  suffering 
will  make  it.  But  from  its  daily  experience  it 
is  left  to  learn  the  greater  or  less  penalties  of 
greater  or  less  errors ;  and  to  behave  accordingly. 

And  then  mark,  lastly,  that  these  natural 
reactions  which  follow  the  child's  wrong  actions, 
are  constant,  direct,  unhesitating,  and  not  to  be 
escaped.  No  threats :  but  a  silent,  rigorous 
performance.  If  a  child  runs  a  pin  into  its 
finger,  pain  follows.  If  it  does  it  again,  there  is 
again  the  same  result :  and  so  on  perpetually. 
In  all  its  dealings  with  surrounding  inorganic 
nature  it  finds  this  unswerving  persistence, 
which  listens  to  no  excuse,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal ;  and  very  soon  recognising 
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this  stern  though  beneficent  discipline,  it  be- 
comes extremely  careful  not  to  transgress. 

Still  more  significant  will  these  general 
truths  appear,  when  we  remember  that  they 
hold  throughout  adult  life  as  well  as  throughout 
infantine  life.  It  is  by  an  experimentally-gained 
knowledge  of  the  natural  consequences,  that 
men  and  women  are  checked  when  they  go 
wrong.  After  home  education  has  ceased,  and 
when  there  are  no  longer  parents  and  teachers 
to  forbid  this  or  that  kind  of  conduct,  there 
comes  into  play  a  discipline  like  that  by  which 
the  young  child  is  taught  its  first  lessons  in  self- 
guidance.  If  the  youth  entering  upon  the 
business  of  life  idles  away  his  time  and  fulfils 
slowly  or  unskilfully  the  duties  entrusted  to 
him,  there  by-and  bye  follows  the  natural 
penalty  :  he  is  discharged,  and  left  to  suffer  for 
awhile  the  evils  of  relative  poverty.  On  the 
unpunctual  man,  failing  alike  his  appointments 
of  business  and  pleasure,  there  continually  fall 
the  consequent  inconveniences,  losses,  and  de- 
privations. The  avaricious  tradesman  who 
charges  too  high  a  rate  of  profit,  loses  his  cus- 
tomers, and  so  is  checked  in  his  greediness.  Di- 
minishing practice  teaches  the  inattentive 
doctor  to  bestow  more  trouble  on  his  patients. 
The  too  credulous  creditor  and  the  over-sanguine 
speculator  alike  learn  by  the  difficulties  which 
rashness  entails  on  them,  the  necessity  of  being 
more  cautious  in  their  engagements.  And  so 
throughout  the  life  of  every  citizen.  In  the 
quotation  so  often  made  apropos  of  these  cases — 
"  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire" — we  see  not 
only  that  the  analogy  between  this  social  dis- 
cipline and  Nature's  early  discipline  of  infants 
is  universally  recognized ;  but  we  also  see  an 
implied  conviction  that  this  discipline  is  of  the 
most  efficient  kind.  Nay  more,  this  conviction 
is  not  only  implied,  but  distinctly  stated.  Every 
one  has  heard  others  confess  that  only  by  "  dearly 
bought  experience  "  had  they  been  induced  to 
give  up  some  bad  or  foolish  course  of  conduct 
formerly  pursued.  Every  one  has  heard,  in  the 
criticisms  passed  on  the  doings  of  this  spend- 
thrift or  the  other  speculator,  the  remark  that 
advice  was  useless,  and  that  nothing  but  "  bitter 
experience"  would  produce  any  effect:  nothing, 
that  is,  but  suffering  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences. And  if  further  proof  be  needed  that 
the  penalty  of  the  natural  reaction  is  not  only 
the  most  efficient,  but  that  no  humanly-devised 
penalty  can  replace  it,  we  have  such  further 
proof  in  the  notorious  ill-success  of  our  various 
penal  systems.  Out  of  the  many  methods  of 
criminal  discipline  that  have  been  proposed  and 
legally  enforced,  none  have  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  advocates.  Not  only  have 
artificial  punishments  failed  to  produce  reforma- 
tion, but  they  have  in  many  cases  increased  the 
criminality.  The  only  successful  reformatories 
are  those  privately-established  ones  which  have 


approximated  their  regime  to  the  method  of 
Nature — which  have  done  little  more  than  ad- 
minister the  natural  consequences  of  criminal 
conduct :  the  natural  consequences  being,  that 
by  imprisonment  or  other  restraint,  the  criminal 
shall  have  his  liberty  of  action  diminished  as 
much  as  is  needful  for  the  safety  of  society  ;  and 
that  he  shall  be  made  to  maintain  himself  while 
living  under  this  restraint.  Thus  we  see  not 
only  that  the  discipline  by  which  the  young 
child  is  so  successfully  taught  to  regulate  its 
movements  is  also  the  discipline  by  which  the 
great  mass  of  adults  are  kept  in  order,  and  more 
or  less  improved  •  but  that  the  discipline  human- 
ly-devised for  the  worst  adults,  fails  when  it 
diverges  from  this  divinely-ordained  discipline, 
and  begins  to  succeed  when  it  approximates 
to  it. 

Have  we  not  here,  then,  the  guiding  principle 
of  moral  education  ?  Must  we  not  infer  that 
the  system  so  beneficent  in  its  effects,  alike 
during  infancy  and  maturity,  will  be  equally 
beneficent  throughout  youth  ?  Can  any  one 
believe  that  the  method  which  answers  so  well 
in  the  first  and  the  last  divisions  of  life  will  not 
answer  in  the  intermediate  division  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  as  "  ministers  and  interpreters  of 
Nature  "  it  is  the  function  of  parents  to  see  that 
their  children  habitually  experience  the  true 
consequences  of  their  conduct — the  natural  re- 
actions :  neither  warding  them  off,  nor  intensify- 
ing them,  nor  putting  artificial  consequences  in 
place  of  them?  No  unprejudiced  reader  will 
hesitate  in  his  assent. 

Probably,  however,  not  a  few  will  contend 
that  already  most  parents  do  this — that  the 
punishments  they  inflict  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  true  consequences  of  ill-conduct — that 
parental  anger,  venting  itself  in  harsh  words  and 
deeds,  is  the  result  of  a  child's  transgression — 
and  that,  in  the  suffering,  physical  or  moral, 
which  the  child  is  subject  to,  it  experiences  the 
natural  reaction  of  its  misbehaviour.  Along 
with  much  error  this  assertion,  doubtless,  con- 
tains some  truth.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
displeasure  of  fathers  and  mothers  is  a  true  con- 
sequence of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  that  the 
manifestation  of  it  is  a  normal  check  upon  such 
delinquency.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
scoldings,  and  threats,  and  blows,  which  a 
passionate  parent  visits  on  offending  little  ones, 
are  effects  actually  produced  in  such  a  parent  by 
their  offences  j  and  so  are,  in  some  sort,  to  be 
considered  as  among  the  natural  reactions  of 
their  wrong  actions.  And  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  these  modes  of  treatment 
are  not  relatively  right — right,  that  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  uncontrollable  children  of  ill-con- 
trolled adults;  and  right  in  relation  to  a  state 
of  society  in  which  such  ill-controlled  adults 
make  up  the  mass  of  the  people.  As  already 
suggested,  educational  systems,  like  political  and 
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other  institutions,  are  generally  as  good  as  the 
state  of  human  nature  permits.  The  barbarous 
children  of  barbarous  parents  are  probably  only 
to  be  restrained  by  the  barbarous  methods  which 
such  parents  spontaneously  employ;  while  sub- ! 
mission  to  these  barbarous  methods  is,  perhaps, ! 
the  best  preparation  such  children  can  have  for 
the  barbarous  society  in  which  they  are  presently 
to  play  a  part.  Conversely,  the  civilized  mem- 
bers of  a  civilized  society  will  spontaneously 
manifest  their  displeasure  in  less  violent  ways — 
will  spontaneously  use  milder  measures  :  measures 
strong  enough  for  their  better-natured  children. 
Thus  it  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
expression  of  parental  feeling  is  concerned,  the 
principle  of  the  natural  reaction  is  always  more 
or  less  followed.  The  system  of  domestic 
government  ever  gravitates  towards  its  right 
form. 

But  now  observe  two  important  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  observe  that,  in  states  of  rapid  trans- 
ition like  ours,  which  witness  a  long-drawn  battle 
between  old  and  new  theories  and  old  and  new 
practices,  the  educational  methods  in  use  are 
apt  to  be  considerably  out  of  harmony  with 
the  times.  In  deference  to  dogmas  fit  only 
for  the  ages  that  uttered  them,  many  parents 
inflict  punishments  that  do  violence  to  their 
own  feelings,  and  so  visit  on  their  children 
unnatural  reactions;  while  other  parents,  en- 
thusiastic in  their  hopes  of  immediate  perfection, 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  And  then  observe, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  discipline  on  which 
we  are  insisting  is  not  so  much  the  experience 
of  parental  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  only  a  secondary  consequence 
of  a  child's  conduct ;  but  it  is  the  experience  of 
those  results  which  would  naturally  flow  from 
the  conduct  in  the  absence  of  parental  opinion 
or  interference.  The  truly  instructive  and 
salutary  consequences  are  not  those  inflicted  by 
parents  when  they  take  upon  themselves  to  be 
Nature's  proxies ;  but  they  are  those  inflicted  by 
Nature  herself.  We  will  endeavor  to  make  this 
distinction  clear  by  a  few  illustrations,  which, 
while  they  show  what  we  mean  by  natural  re- 
actions as  contrasted  with  artificial  ones,  will 
afford  some  directly  practical  suggestions. 

In  every  family  where  there  are  young  chil- 
dren there  almost  daily  occur  cases  of  what 
mothers  and  servants  call  "  making  a  litter."  A 
child  has  had  out  its  box  of  toys,  and  leaves  them 
scattered  about  the  floor.  Or  a  handful  of  flowers, 
brought  in  from  a  morning  walk,  is  presently 
seen  dispersed  over  tables  and  chairs.  Or  a 
little  girl,  making  doll's-clothes,  disfigures  the 
room  with  shreds.  In  most  cases  the  trouble  of 
rectifying  this  disorder  falls  anywhere  but  in  the 
right  place  :  if  in  the  nursery,  the  nurse  herself, 
with  many  grumblings  about  "  tiresome  little 
things,"  &c,  undertakes  the  task ;  if  below  stairs, 
the  task  usually  devolves  either  on  one  of  the 


elder  children  or  on  the  housemaid ;  the  trans- 
gressor being  visited  with  nothing  more  than 
a  scolding.  In  this  very  simple  case,  however, 
there  are  many  parents  wise  enough  to  follow 
out,  more  or  less  consistently,  the  normal  course 
— that  of  making  the  child  itself  collect  the  toys 
or  shreds.  The  labor  of  putting  things  in  order 
is  the  true  consequence  of  having  put  them  in 
disorder.  Every  trader  in  his  office,  every  wife 
in  her  household,  has  daily  experience  of  this 
fact.  And  if  education  be  a  preparation  for  the 
business  of  life,  then  every  child  should  also, 
from  the  beginning,  have  daily  experience  of 
this  fact.  If  the  natural  penalty  be  met  by  any 
refactory  behaviour  (which  it  may  perhaps  be 
where  the  general  system  of  moral  discipline 
previously  pursued  has  been  bad),  then  the 
proper  course  is  to  let  the  child  feel  the  ulterior 
reaction  consequent  on  its  disobedience.  Having 
refused  or  neglected  to  pick  up  and  put  away  the 
things  it  has  scattered  about,  and  having  thereby 
entailed  the  trouble  of  doing  this  on  some  one 
else,  the  child  should,  on  subsequent  occasions, 
be  denied  the  means  of  giving  this  trouble. 
When  next  it  petitions  for  its  toy-box,  the  reply 
of  its  mamma  should  be  : — "  The  last  time  you 
had  your  toys  you  left  them  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  Jane  had  to  pick  them  up.  Jane  is  too 
busy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  things  you  leave 
about  ;  and  I  cannot  do  it  myself.  So  that,  as 
you  will  not  put  away  your  toys  when  you  have 
done  with  them,  I  cannot  let  you  have  them." 
This  is  obviously  a  natural  consequence,  neither 
increased  nor  lessened ;  and  must  be  so  recognized 
by  a  child.  The  penalty  comes,  too,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  most  keenly  felt.  A  new-born 
desire  is  balked  at  the  moment  of  anticipated 
gratification  ;  and  the  strong  impression  so  pro- 
duced can  scarcely  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
future  conduct :  an  effect  which,  by  consistent 
repetition,  will  do  whatever  can  be  done  in  cur- 
ing the  fault.  Add  to  which,  that,  by  this 
method,  a  child  is  early  taught  the  lesson  which 
cannot  be  learnt  too  soon,  that  in  this  world  of 
ours  pleasures  are  rightly  to  be  obtained  only  by 
labor. 


WEALTH. 

If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave 
of  virtue  and  of  public  honor,  then  wealth  is  in 
its  place,  and  has  its  use ;  but  if  this  order  is 
changed,  and  honor  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
conservation  of  riches — riches,  which  have 
neither  eyes  nor  hands,  nor  anything  truly  vital 
in  them,  cannot  long  survive  the  being  of  their 
vivifying  powers,  their  legitimate  masters,  and 
their  potent  protectors. 

If  we  command  our  wealth,  we  shall  be  rich 
and  free:  if  our  wealth  commands  us,  we  are 
poor  indeed.  We  are  bought  by  the  enemy 
with  the  treasure  from  our  own  coffers.  Too 
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great  a  sense  of  the  value  of  a  subordinate 
interest  may  be  the  very  source  of  its  danger,  as 
well  as  the  certain  ruin  of  interests  of  a  superior 
order.  Often  has  a  man  lost  his  all,  because  he 
would  not  submit  to  hazzard  all  in  defending  it. 
A  display  of  our  wealth  before  robbers  is  not 
the  way  to  restrain  their  boldness  or  lessen  their 
rapacity. — Burke. 


"the  little  sisters  of  the  poor." 

From  Frederika  Bremer's  "  Life  in  the  Old  World.'? 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  a  sight  in 
Brussels,  which  delighted  me  more  than  all  its 
palaces  and  parks.  I  saw,  one  day,  above  a 
hundred  old  people  of  both  sexes, — the  men  on 
their  side,  the  women  on  theirs, — in  a  handsome 
and  spacious  building,  cared  for  and  waited  upon 
by  nice-looking  young  girls,  like  aged  parents 
by  their  daughters.  These  young  girls  belong 
to  an  order  which  was  established  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which,  at  this  moment,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase ;  it  is  called  "  Les  petites  sceurs  des 
pauvres." 

In  a  little  sea-port  town  of  France,  lived,  some 
years  ago,  a  good  clergyman,  who  had  deep  sym- 
pathy with  old  seamen,  and  the  widows  of  such, 
who,  feeble  and  decrepit,  obtained  a  wretched 
livelihood  by  begging,  and  so  doing,  fell  into 
still  deeper  misery,  both  of  body  and  soul.  He 
communicated  his  feelings  to  twoyoung  girls,  who, 
both  orphans,  maintained  themselves  by  the  la- 
bor of  their  hands,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
adopt  these  poor,  neglected,  old  people — first 
one,  then  two,  then  several,  of  the  most  forlorn. 
The  blessing  of  Grod  rested  upon  their  work. 
The  old  people  rewarded  their  young  benefactors 
by  a  renewed  life,  as  it  were,  both  of  soul  and 
body,  as  well  as  by  the  most  heart-felt  gratitude. 
A  large  room  was  obliged  to  be  hired  for  the  old 
people,  who  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young. 

The  next  step  which  the  good  pastor  induced 
his  young  disciples  to  take  was,  to  go  out  them- 
selves to  beg  for  the  old,  from  the  fear  that  if 
these  returned  to  their  former  life  of  beggary, 
they  might  relapse  into  their  former  life  of  sin. 
This  step  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  the 
young.  But  they  took  even  this  courageously, 
when  they  were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  to 
complete  the  good  work.  They  went,  with  a 
basket  on  their  arms,  from  door  to  door.  They 
had  to  encounter,  at  first,  derision,  hard  lan- 
guage, and  petty  ridicule ;  but  when  they  en- 
dured all  with  great  patience,  and  continued  to 
persevere  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love, 
the  derision  was  changed  into  admiration,  and 
the  hard  language  into  gifts,  and  a  more  and 
more  liberal  feeling  towards  the  object  of  their 
labors. 

The  good  clergyman  now  began  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  these  labors.    The  number  of  the 


"  little  sisters"  had,  in  the  mean  time,  consider- 
ably increased,  and  he  now  sent  them  into 
various  of  the  French  towns, — Rouen,  Toulon,  ( 
Lyons  and  Paris.  They  went  by  twos  or  fours, 
and  always  began  by  hiring  a  couple  of  poor 
rooms,  and  purchasing  some  bedding.  They 
then  went  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  and 
gathered  together  the  most  miserable  and  neglect- 
ed old  people  ;  after  which,  they  went  forth  to 
beg  for  them.  In  almost  every  case  their  ex- 
perience was  the  same, — first  derision,  scorn  and 
approbrium,  then  attention,  admiration,  and  the 
most  cheerful  assistance.  The  huckster  women 
in  the  markets  considered  it  as  a  right  that  "the 
little  sisters "  who  were  out  collecting,  should 
come  to  their  stands,  and  if  they  passed  without 
so  doing,  felt  themselves  ill-used  In  many 
large  houses  and  hotels  "  the  little  sisters"  were 
ordered  to  call  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  to 
receive  such  provision  as  had  been  put  aside  for 
their  old  proteges.  And  the  number  of  these, 
and  the  excellent  places  for  their  reception,  in- 
creased everywhere;  so,  also,  did  the  numbers 
of  "the  little  sisters."  And  there  was  need. 
The  firs^  had  already  broken  down  under  the 
diseases  which  they  had  contracted  in  their  life 
of  fatigue  and  self-sacrifice.  And  the  lives  of 
"  the  little  sisters  "  had  unremitting  and  great 
trials,  but  neither  money  nor  rank,  nor  family 
circumstances,  were  required  to  give  consequence 
to  the  order  of  "  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor." 
All  that  was  wanted  was  merely  warm  hearts,  pious 
minds,  willing  hands,  and  good  health.  Many, 
therefore,  came  out  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
themselves,  from  the  crowded  work-rooms  of  the 
needle-women,  from  the  slippery  saloons  of  the 
ballet,  and  from  scenes  more  dangerous  still, 
and  became  "  little  sisters  of  the  poor,"  and 
themselves  began  a  new  life,  by  assisting  the 
aged  to  close  their  lives  well.  Young  girls  even 
came  from  the  higher  grades  of  society,  to 
unite  themselves  to  these  other  youthful  servants 
of  their  Lord. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  "  the  little  sisters  " 
first  made  their  appearance  in  Brussels.  They 
followed  their  usual  system :  provided,  in  the 
first  place,  a  room  for  the  old,  and  after  that, 
one  for  themselves.  And  great  were  their  suf- 
ferings, during  the  first  year,  in  a  couple  of 
small  attics,  where  they  were  baked  in  summer, 
and  frozen  in  winter.  The  city  authorities,  to- 
gether with  several  kind-hearted  citizens,  who 
knew  the  excellence  and  generally  benficial  ef- 
fect of  their  labors,  were  rilled  with  compassion 
for  them,  purchased  a  large  house  and  garden, 
and  made  a  present  of  them  to  "the  little 
sisters,"  and  their  poor,  old  people.  This  they 
have  now  occupied  for  several  months;  the 
number  of  the  aged  inmates  has  increased  to  a 
hundred,  and  "  the  little  sisters "  to  ten. 
Amongst  these,  there  is  now  a  young  lady  from 
one  of  the  best  families  in  Brussels.    She  had 
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long  hesitated  about  becoming  one  of li  the  little 
sisters/'  from  the  fear  of  being  elected  a  soeur 
gueteuse,  (a  begging  sister,)  for  whose  labors  she 
felt  a  great  repugnance.  She  was  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  withstand  the  inward  impulse :  she  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  "  the  little  sisterhood/' 
and  became — that  which  she  dreaded — nomi- 
nated immediately  as  one  of  the  begging  sisters. 
Her  pleasing  appearance,  her  retiring  and 
refined  manners,  peculiarly  qualified  her  to  excite 
general  good-will ;  and  now  she  went  forth  daily 
upon  this,  for  her,  difficult  work.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  ceased  to  be  so  very  difficult.  People 
knew  her,  and  the  object  for  which  she  appeared 
amongst  them. 

I  had  already  been  told  all  this  by  Madam 
Duepetiaux,  when  one  day  I  saw  from  the  win- 
dow of  my  excellent  hotel,  "  The  Windsor/'  a 
little  low  carriage,,  drawn  by  a  donkey,  standing 
before  the  door,  with  the  words,  "  Petites  soeurs 
des  pauvres,"  printed  upon  the  linen  covering, 
which  was  stretched  upon  bows  over  the  carriage. 
A  young  girl,  dressed  in  a  costume  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity, 
stepped  lightly  from  the  little  vehicle,  and  en- 
tered the  hotel.  I  hastened  down,  certain  that 
she  was  precisely  11  the  little  sister,"  whose  his- 
tory I  knew.  I  found  her  sitting  silently, 
waiting  by  the  door,  in  a  large  saloon.  No  one 
could  imagine  a  more  pleasing  exterior,  a  more 
modest,  or  more  attractive  demeanor.  Her  call 
at  the  hotel  that  day  was  expected,  and  a  sub- 
scription had  been  made  there,  preparatory  to 
it.  Her  silent  presence  sufficed  as  prayer  and 
and  admonition,  and  her  little  donkey  went 
away,  no  doubt,  heavily-laden  for  the  aged. 

The  following  day  I  visited  them  in  their  new 
home,  and  during  their  hour  of  dinner.  They 
were  seated  at  a  well-arranged  table,  clean  in 
their  own  persons,  and  well-dressed.  The  meal 
consisted  of  substantial  and  savory  beef-soup, 
veal,  and  boiled  rice;  and  each  person  had  a 
good  glass  of  beer.  The  little  sisters  waited 
upon  them;  and  everything  was  done  with  per- 
fect order  and  quietness.  I  went  round  the  old 
women's  table,  and  asked  various  of  them,  how 
they  were  satisfied  ?  "  Tolerably,"  replied  some, 
with  an  air  of  condescension ;  several,  that  they 
were  very  well  content;  "that  they  had  not  any- 
thing to  complain  about,"  and  so  on.  But  when 
they  spoke  of  the  little  sisters,  their  mode  of 
expression  became  warmer  and  more  heart  felt. 
The  men  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  more 
grateful.  An  old  man  is  more  forlorn  in  his 
loneliness  than  a  woman  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. In  the  sick  room,  which  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  order  and  excellent  arrangement,  I  saw 
an  old  woman  quietly  expiring,  whilst  the  little 
sisters,  who  reminded  me  of  consoling  angels, 
stood  watchfully,  the  one  at  her  head,  the  other 
at  her  feet. 

The  preceding  day,  they  had  celebrated  the 


hundredth  birthday  of  a  good,  old  woman,  had 
decorated  her  arm-chair  with  flowers,  and  car- 
ried her,  with  songs,  round  the  garden.  She 
had  been  honored  like  a  beloved  grandmother  in 
a  large  family.  Thus  do  the  amiable  little 
sisters  devote  themselves  to  the  forsaken  old 
people.  They  make  them  happy,  and,  if  possi- 
ble— good.  They  have  to  encounter  many  dis- 
agreeables and  difficulties  from  the  tempers, 
peculiarities  and  bad  habits  of  the  old  folks, 
but  they  are  able  to  overcome  all  by  patience, 
piety  and  good  humor.  For  this,  youth  and 
Christianity  are  needed.  The  little  sisters  are 
possessed  of  these,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  good 
work  itself,  are  the  talismen  of  their  progress. 
May  it  go  onward  into  eternity ;  and  whilst  it 
lifts  the  aged  out  of  the  filth  of  life,  may  it  also 
prevent  many  of  the  young  from  sinking  into  it. 
For  in  this  new,  daughterly  calling,  they  are 
consecrated  as  servants  of  the  Lord  ;  the  greatest 
calling  in  the  world,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  be  carried  out. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  5, 1861. 


The  obituary  notice  of  D.  R.,  in  the  paper  of 
last  week,  will  account  for  the  omission  of  the 
one  sent  by  L.  C.  T. 

Died,  on  the  21st,  at  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
Elizabeth  Sinclair,  wife  of  John  Sinclair,  formerly 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 


Extract  from  an  Address  to  the  Colored  People 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Edward  S.  Morris,  1st 
mo.  1st,  1861. 

The  most  celebrated  African  travellers  inform 
us  that  cotton  grows  wild  over  almost  the  whole 
continent,  and  several  varieties  bloom  through 
all  seasons.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
same  authorities  bear  witness  to  the  character  of 
the  interior  tribes  on  two  points  of  the  highest 
importance,  with  regard  to  which  the  African 
race  has  been  subjected  to  many  misrepresenta- 
tions and  columoies.  These  points  are  :  First, 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
are  extremely  industrious,  and  very  desirous  of 
obtaining  employment,  even  for  a  very  moderate 
recompense.  Second,  That  the  people  of  the 
interior,  not  only  in  their  diligent  and  provident 
habits,  but  in  the  measure  of  their  intellect,  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  population  of  the  coast, 
where  intercourse  with  the  slave-traders  has 
been  constantly  degrading  their  mental  and 
moral  characters.  The  Africans  then,  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  their  more  en- 
lightened brethren  from  the  United  States,  have 
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both  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  make  good  use 
of  the  valuable  gifts  which  their  country  enjoys, 
i  These  are  the  two  grand  facts  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  colored  race.    Cotton  is  the 
J  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  all  exports,  and 
I  Liberia,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence 
Ion  freedom  and  patriotism,  is  to  be  the  greatest 
cotton  producing  country  in  the  world. 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements  I  submit 
I  an  extract  from  the  Annual  Message  of  Presi- 
dent Benson,  sent  to  the  national  legislature  of 
[  Liberia,  in  the  year  1857.    Mr.  Benson  says: 

"  So  very  certain  am  I  that  this  can  be  de- 
I  moDstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
I  cotton-growing  countries  in  the  world,  that  1 
I  feel  impatient  that  its  capacity  in  that  may  be 
properly  tested,  and  though  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  severe  pecuniary  pressure,  yet  I  cannot 
forego  the  idea  of  recommending  that  this  gov- 
ernment offer  and  pay  a  premium  of  one  hundred 
(dollars  annually,  for  the  next  four  years,  to  the 
person  who  will  in  Liberia  produce  from  one 
[acre  of  land,  in  each  successive  year,  the  largest 
'(quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  cotton ;  the  sum 
lof  sixty  dollars  for  the  largest  quantity  of  second 
.quality  of  cotton,  and  forty  dollars  for  the  largest 
kjuantity  of  third  quality  of  cotton,  each  quality 
[lithe  produce  of  a  single  acre.    The  extending  of 
the  time  to  four  successive  years  of  annual  com- 
petition, will  be  a  great  inducement  for  eompe- 
I titers  to  plant  the  first  year,  from  the  fact  that 
jthe  cotton  plant  being  perennial  with  us,  multi- 
plies and  extends  its  branches  so  rapidly,  as  that 
in  a  well  cultivated  field,  each  plant  will  increase 
[not  much  less  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  its 
annual  yield,  at  least  for  the  first  four  years; 
which  fact  will  evidently  give  the  advantage  in 
the  fourth  to  those  who  will  have  been  diligent 
to  plant  the  first  year. 

"  The  very  commendable  interest  that  is  being 
manifested  by  a  respectable  number  of  our 
[citizens  of  both  sexes,  from  the  several  counties 
pf  this  Republic,  who  design  being  exhibitors 
|j  and  competitors  at  the  national  fair  to  commence 
[  in  this  city  on  the  14th  inst.,  fully  satisfies  my 
mind  that  such  a  measure  would  prove  a  great 
btimulus  to  a  number  of  our  citizens  to  test  the 
cotton-growing   capacity  of  this  country,  by 
[actual  experiment  of  systematic   cultivation ; 
|| which  I  doubt  not  would  demonstrate  to  us  facts 
Bar  surpassing  our  most  sanguine  expectations; 
j;:hus  directing  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  a 
|i'ich  and  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  as  yet 
j untouched,  which  by  a  proper  manly  develop- 

I  aient  would  greatly  augment  the  interest  between 
mh'is  State  and  Europe,  and  would  perhaps  more 
j  :han  anything  else,  affect  for  good  the  future 

II  condition  of  millions  of  our  race,  as  well  as 
|  rapidly  elevate  us  as  a  nation  in  the  estimation 

!  |f  the  civilized  world. 

"  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that 
J  H.  B.  M.  Consul  residing  here  will,  from  the 


very  lively  interest  he  feels  in  this  matter,  en- 
gage to  furnish  seed  of  the  best  quality  to  as 
many  as  may  wish  to  try  the  experiment  with 
foreign  cotton  seed.  He  has  received  from  the 
Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association,  within  the 
past  few  weeks, a  series  of  pertinent  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  mode  of  cotton  cultivation  in  Liberia, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  that 
article  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  questions,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  lead  to  the  most  happy  re- 
sults in  the  future,  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

"  I  deny  that  a  fair  trial  has  ever  been  made 
at  cotton-growing  to  any  extent  in  Liberia  by  the 
Americo-Liberians.  Those  who  have  tried  it  on 
a  small  scale  in  their  yards  and  gardens,  well 
know  that  it  so  far  exceeded  their  highest  ex- 
pectations in  yield  and  quality  as  to  have 
astonished  them.  In  like  manner,  if  a  fair  trial 
was  given  to  it  on  a  large  scale,  properly  culti- 
vated in  suitable  soil,  which  abounds  with  us,  it 
would  far  transcend  any  idea  we  had  formed  of 
its  profitableness." 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
character  <jf  Stephen  A.  Benson,  the  second 
President  of  Liberia,  well  know  what  estimation 
is  due  to  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
extracts.  To  others  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  excellent  man, 
the  following  biographical  sketch  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Stephen  Allen  Benson  is  a  native  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester  County,  Maryland.  His 
parents  were  free  colored  people  of  good  moral 
character,  but  without  any  advantages  of  fortune 
to  recommend  them  or  their  children  to  the 
favorable  regards  of  the  world.  Stephen,  the 
second  son,  was  born  in  March,  1816.  In  the 
year  1822,  his  father,  having  determined  on 
emigration  to  Liberia,  took  passage  at  Baltimore 
in  the  brig  "  Strong/'  and  arrived  at  his  place 
of  destination  in  the  following  August;  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  family.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  the  Cape,  which  is  now  the  site  of  the 
City  of  Monrovia,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
colonists  of  America  for  about  four  months. 
The  town  then  consisted  of  a  few  thatched 
houses  or  huts — which  were  surrounded  by  a 
dense  forest.  Some  of  the  neighboring  chiefs 
were  encouraged  by  the  defenceless  condition  of 
the  infant  colony,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
settlement;  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered, others  were  made  captives,  and  among  the 
latter  were  Stephen  A.  Benson  and  several  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  Stephen,  though  only 
a  boy  at  that  time,  bravely  resisted  his  captors. 
However,  he  and  six  other  children  were  carried 
off  and  detained  as  prisoners  at  the  place  which 
is  now  called  Kroo  Town,  to  which  the  invading 
party  belonged. 

In  the  defence  of  the  settlement,  Stephen's 
father  was  badly  wounded,  and  his  eldest  son, 
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Joseph,  was  shot  dead  by  his  side.  The  distress 
of  the  father  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  his  five  other  children  were  carried 
away  and  lost  to  him,  with  very  little  hope  of 
recovery ;  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  all  his 
moveable  property  was  taken  by  the  robbers. 
Stephen  remained  in  captivity  about  four  months, 
but  was  treated  with  unexpected  kindness  by 
his  captors.  At  length  he,  together  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  liberated  by  means  of 
the  successful  negotiation  of  Governor  Ashmun. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  assisted  his 
father  in  clearing  and  enclosing  a  piece  of  land 
and  building  a  comfortable  frame  house,  weather- 
boarded  and  shingled,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  largest  house  in  Monrovia.  His  mother  died 
in  1825;  from  that  time  to  1830,  he  was  a 
diligent  pupil  in  the  schools  established  by  the 
Colonization  Society.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  withdrawn  from  his  studies  by  the  necessity 
of  assisting  his  father  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  his  family.  As  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
engage  in  some  active  employment,  he  made 
choice  of  a  sea-faring  life,  and  was  engaged  as 
supercargo  by  Captain  Thompson,  ofEhe  colonial 
schooner,  "  Mesurado;"  sickness  prevented  him 
from  going  to  sea,  and  when  he  recovered  his 
health,  an  opportunity  offered  him  for  engaging 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence 
of  the  infant  colony  against  the  savage  aborigi- 
nes, whose  chiefs  looked  with  fierce  hostility 
on  the  civilized  settlers,  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  the  latter  presented  to  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh  which  had  been  carried  on  be- 
tween those  chiefs  and  the  slave  traders.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  the  life  of  Stephen's 
father  was  much  endangered  by  the  attack  of  a 
troop  of  savages,  who  surrounded  his  house  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  slain  him,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  chief's 
son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Benson  for  two  years,  and  had  conceived  a 
child-like  affection  for  his  kind  patron.  While 
the  enemy  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  plunder, 
Stephen  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
Edina,  whither  a  corps  of  volunteers,  (among 
whom  was  his  son  Stephen,)  was  sent,  to  protect 
the  place  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  savages. 
Stephen  A.  Benson  was  one  of  a  party  sent, 
(soon  after  the  events  just  related,)  to  Fishtown, 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  two  chiefs,  called 
Grambo  and  Black  Will,  against  engaging  any 
further  in  the  slave-trade.  This  increased  the 
resentment  of  the  natives,  and  Stephen,  who  un- 
derstood a  great  part  of  their  language,  heard 
Grambo  and  his  followers  saying  among  them- 
selves, that  "  from  that  day's  expedition  they 
were  convinced  that  they  could  no  longer  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  settlers,  pursue  the 
slave-traffic,  and  be  on  peaceful  terms  with  them, 
hence  they  determined  to  exterminate  the  col- 


onists or  be  exterminated  by  them."  After 
this,  a  general  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
settlersand  the  natives,  during  which  Stephen  re- 
sided a  part  of  the  time  at  Bassa,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  afterwards  as 
Colonial  Storekeeper.  Bassa  was  attacked  by 
the  natives,  who  took  the  inhabitants  by  sur- 
prise, robbing  many  of  the  houses  and  burning 
them  to  the  ground.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  was  the  dwelling  of  Stephen :  the 
Liberian  troops  were  mustered,  and  made  an 
attack  on  the  enemy;  Stephen  held  the  place 
of  first  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  companies ;  his 
captain  was  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Stephen,  who  displayed 
much  courage  and  military  tact.  Soon  after 
this  he  performed  an  important  but  perilous 
duty  by  going  to  negotiate  with  the  savage 
chiefs.  In  1838  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in 
1841,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1843.  In 
1842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Council,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  From  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  Republic,  in  May,  1855.  In  the 
last  named  station,  his  conduct  has  been  honor- 
able to  himself  and  a  just  source  of  pride  to  his 
race. 


GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  M.  Labourdette  sent  in  a  paper  on  a 
method  of  his  for  developing  the  size  of  the 
esculent  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris.  He 
prepares  a  bed  exclusively  formed  of  sulphate  of 
lime  (common  building-plaster)  beaten  down  to 
perfect  hardness,  without  any  manure  but  nitrate 
of  potash  (saltpetre).  The  nitrate  it  buried  in 
the  sulphate  together  with  the  spores  of  the 
mushroom,  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four 
millimeters  (one-sixth  of  an  inch.)  This  done, 
the  bed  will  indefinitely  produce  a  variety  of  the 
agaricus,  which  our  author  proposes  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  epithet  of  gigantic ;  and  not 
without  reason,  since  the  agaricus,  cultivated  in 
the  usual  manner,  rarely  exceeds  100  grammes 
in  weight  (3  ounces),  while  by  M.  Labourdette's 
method  it  attains  to  an  average  weight  of  19 
ounces. — Scientific  American. 
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THE  MEANINGS  OF  CORN. 

In  Scotland  when  the  word  corn  is  used  it  is 
universally  understood  to  signify  oats ;  in  Eng- 
land it  means  wheat ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
maize. — Ibid. 


A  NEW  VEGETABLE. 

There  has  lately  been  exhibited,  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a 
new  vegetable,  which  promises  to  become  a 
permanent  institution  among  kitchen  garden 
crops.  It  is  a  cabbage  in  the  form  of  Brussels 
sprouts.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  bear- 
ing on  its  summit  a  good-size  hearted  cabbage, 
of  the  ordinary  character  ;  but  the  stem  is 
covered  with  small  cabbages  about  the  size  of  a 
small  dessert  apple,  and  these,  when  cooked, 
form  an  excellent  dish,  partaking  of  the  flavor  of 
a  nice  summer  cabbage,  and  without  the  strong 
Savoy  flavor  which  distinguishes  the  Brussels 
sprouts. — Ibid. 


DWARF  APPLE-TREES. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  planting  of 
dwarf  apple-trees  in  gardens,  and  where  the 
extent  of  land  is  limited.  The  following  from 
that  standard  authority,  Hovey's  Magazine,  is  to 
the  point : 

"Dwarf  apple  culture,  which  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived little  attention,  is  a  subject  deserving  the 
especial  notice  of  fruit  growers.    The  apple,  as  a 
standard,  has  been  almost  excluded  from  subur- 
ban gardens,  on  account  of  the  room  required 
for  the  trees,  and  their  long  time  in  coming  into 
bearing.    But  dwarf  trees,  as  objects  of  orna- 
ment as  well  as  luxury,  are  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  the  pear.    They  need  but  little  space,  come 
into  bearing  immediately,  and  a  small  plantation 
of  them  will  supply  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality.     Their   importance    has  been 
altogether  overlooked.    The  truth  with  stan- 
dards is,  that  when  they  begin  to  bear  they  pro- 
duce more  fruit  than  is  needed,  and  they  do  not 
afford  a  variety  or  succession,  unless  sorts  are 
grafted  on  a  tree.    Dwarfs  obviate  this ;  a  single 
tree  or  two  produces  as  many  of  one  sort  as  are 
I  wanted,  and  the  little  room  they  occupy  allows 
i  the  planting  of  two  or  three  dozen  varieties, 
I  which  ripen  their  fruit  every  week  from  July  to 
|  Winter.    They  supply  the  possessor  with  apples 
of  varied  beauty,  dissimilar  flavor,  aud  the  high- 
i  est  excellence. 


The  wind  is  unseen,  but  it  cools  the  brow  of 
the  fevered  one,  sweetens  the  summer  atmosphere, 
and  ripples  the  surface  of  the  lake  into  silver 
spangles  of  beauty.  So  goodness  of  heart, 
though  invisible  to  the  material  eye,  makes  its 
presence  felt ;  and  from  its  effects  upon  surround- 
ing things  we  are  assured  of  its  existence. 


THE  SEA-WEED  HARVEST  IN  JERSEY. 

The  stranger  residing  in  the  quiet  little  parish 
of  St.  Brelade,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  is  startled 
out  of  his  bed  at  an  unseemly  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  by  a  tremendous 
tumult  and  rush  of  human  beings.  Looking  out 
of  window,  he  might  conclude  that  the  whole  isl- 
ands is  possessed,  and  that  they  are  rushing  to 
their  own  destruction.  It  has  been  blowing  a 
fierce  gale  all  night,  and  the  surf  is  positively 
boiling  over  the  countless  ledges  of  rocks  that 
line  the  sea-side ;  but  the  high  water  is  subsid- 
ing, and  the  impatient  multitude  of  men,  women 
and  children  chase  the  receding  tide  step  by 
step,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  early  in  the  field  of 
labor.  In  ordinary  metaphor,  one  would  say  the 
people  were  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  whereas  in 
reality  they  are  only  going  to  rack,  for  such  is 
the  term  used  by  the  Jerseyites  to  designate  this 
annual  harvest  gathering  from  off  the  rocks,  of 
the  vraick  or  sea- weed  ;  and  upon  a  good  supply 
of  this  vraick  is  calculated  the  fortune,  and  not 
the  ruin,  of  the  harvesters. 

And  wnat  a  motley  assemblage  they  present, 
to  be  sure,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  of  the 
stranger.  An  old  Pagan  would  have  fancied 
that  Neptune  had  been  turned  out  of  his  briny 
empire,  and  was  holding  high  court  on  the  rocky 
sea  shore,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  pitchforks 
being  flourished  about,  so  amphibious  the  cos- 
tume of  the  multitude  of  flourishers.  Coal-heav- 
ers' hats  or  sou'-waters,  sea-boots  and  monkey 
jackets,  huge  beards  and  well  tarred  inexpressi- 
bles, are  the  prevailing  features  among  the  men. 
Loose,  wide,  coarse  cloth  jackets,  and  short  petti- 
coats of  the  same  material ;  stout  woollen  hose 
and  tremendous  wooden  sabots ;  and  head-dres- 
ses varying  from  what  looks  like  a  good-sized 
napkin,  folded  square  over  the  head  and  fasten- 
ed under  the  chin  with  a  bright  red  handker- 
chief, down  to  that  essentially  Jersey  bonnet, 
which  drapes  over  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  looks  like  a  baby's  bonnet  grown 
to  maturity  ;  these  are  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures amongst  the  women.  As  for  the  children, 
they  are  perfect  hybrids,  and  beyond  the  powers 
of  description.  There  they  are,  in  a  state  of  eager 
excitement,  some  driving  lumbering  carts,  some 
wheeling  barrows,  and  others  laden  with  baskets 
and  huge  gunny-bags.  Some  are  armed  with 
pitckforks,  some  with  scythes,  others  with  huge 
pocket-knives,  and  all  laughing,  screaming,  and 
shouting,  slipping  and  sliding,  until  the  descent 
over  the  slippery  rocky  bankside  has  been  fairly 
accomplished  ;  and  then  away  they  go,  carts 
and  barrows  and  baskets,  and  even  common 
chests,  metamorphosed  for  the  nonce  into  con- 
veyances, upon  four  small  wheels  ;  away  they  go, 
helter-skelter  over  the  slippery,  slimy  surface  of 
the  ground,  from  which  the  tide  had  barely  yet 
receded,  and  so  reach  the  first  ledges  of  sea- 
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weed  covered  rocks,  and  carry  them  by  assault 
as  gallantly  as  was  ever  a  Redan,  and  not  with- 
out some  small  danger  of  broken  shins  and  heads 
into  the  bargain.  The  upraised  scythes  glitter 
for  an  instant  in  the  early  sunlight,  and  then  fall 
sharp  and  keen  upon  the  thickly  set  dark  green 
masses  of  weed.  The  vraick  harvest  has  com- 
menced in  earnest. 

There  is  abundance  of  sea-weed  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  to  be  picked  up  along  the  sea-side 
during  low  water;  and  vast  quantities  of  this  are 
collected  and  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes, 
first  as  fuel  for  their  own  domestic  purposes,  and 
then  the  ashes  are  disposed  of  to  farmers  and 
landed  proprietors,  who  use  it  as  manure.  But 
it  is  strictly  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalty,  to 
cut  vraick  from  off  the  rocks,  except  at  this 
particular  season  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
season  for  cutting  it  is  limited,  and  the  cut- 
ting can  only  be  accomplished  during  the 
brief  intervals  that  the  tide  is  out,  night  and  day 
the  people  are  indefatigable  in  reaping  as  much 
as  they  can.  Like  the  seasons  and  licenses  for 
shooting  grouse  and  other  game,  so  also  the  sea- 
weed can  only  be  touched  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
arrived  at  maturity  ;  when,  being  full  of  sap  and  ! 
nourishment,  it  affords,  in  that  state,  essential 
and  highly  beneficial  nutriture  to  the  soil.  Those 
possessed  of  farms  and  plantations,  employ  boats 
as  well  as  carts  and  other  means  to  amass  as 
much  as  they  can  of  this  valuable  manure.  The 
boats  can  go  out  to  rocks  inaccessible  to  others, 
even  at  the  very  lowest  tides,  and  having  but 
little  opposition  to  contend  against,  they  have  it 
all  to  themselves.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  sea-weed  on  the  rocks  is  left  unmolested, 
save  by  occasional  fierce  tempests,  when  the  con- 
joint force  of  wind  and  tide  wrench  not  only 
masses,  roots  and  all,  from  off  the  rocks,  but  of- 
tentimes dislodge  large  pieces  of  the  rocks,  them- 
selves. If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  that 
can  afford  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  rocks, 
that  place  is  certainly  the  island  of  Jersey,  as 
poor  mariners  too  well  know  to  their  sorrow. 

About  mid-day,  or  when  the  tide  is  on  the  turn 
again,  the  tired-out  rackers  rest  themselves  awhile 
on  the  rock  or  the  beach-side,  and  produce  from 
pockets  and  baskets  the  vraick  cake,  which  is 
something  like  a  goodly-sized  currant  bun,  and 
affords  a  most  welcome  lunch  to  the  tired  labor- 
ers. By  and  by  they  will  go  home  to  a  sump- 
tuous dinner,  for  racking  day  is  a  great  anniver- 
sary amongst  these  people,  and  a  joyous  festival, 
wheu,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  they  feast  and 
make  merry  over  their  spoils.  In  the  interval 
every  one  has  made  as  many  intermediate  trips 
as  he  or  she  could  manage  between  the  rocks  and 
the  shore,  each  time  adding  to  the  store  of  sea- 
weed, which  is  thrown  upon  the  beach  just  be- 
yond the  reach  of  high  water.  This  is  after- 
wards removed  at  pleasure  to  its  destina- 
tion, the  strictest  honor  existing  between  the 


rackers  as  to  not  filching  from  one  another's 
heaps. 

Everybody  in  Jersey  has  something  to  say 
about  sea-weed  on  this  glorious  8th  of  March. 
The  butcher  at  his  stall,  slicing  off  goodly  steaks, 
speaks  loudly  of  the  benefit  the  vraick  will  be  to 
the  pasturage,  and  so  increase  the  weight  and 
substance  and  even  flavor  of  the  meat.  The  old 
woman  who  rears  pigs  is  in  mental  rapture  at 
the  rapid  growth  of  mangel  wurzel  and  turnip 
radishes,  wherewith  to  fatten  her  pork  into  alter- 
nate layers  of  lean  and  fat  (she  is  ignorant,  poor 
woman,  of  the  Irishman's  plan  of  starve  one  day 
and  feed  the  next,  to  produce  this  desideratum). 
The  meadows  will  be  clothed  with  cowslips,  and 
the  cows  produce  gallons  of  extra  milk  and 
pounds  of  fresh  butter.  The  very  hens  are  going 
to  take  kindly  to  laying,  with  such  a  splendid 
perspective  before  them  of  grubs  amongst  the 
the  see-weed.  I  dare  say,  if  we  could  under- 
stand the  lark  and  the  linnet,  and  the  thousand 
other  feathered  songsters  carolling  so  merrily  in 
the  sunlight,  that  they  also  are  singing  of  these 
treasures  of  the  deep,  and  the  flies  and  the  little 
worms  that  will  cluster  about  them.  Every- 
I  thing  and  everybody  sings  in  praise  of  vraick  to- 
day. If  pompous  Le  Jerrat  Bigvig  requires  it 
for  his  vast  and  fertile  estates,  so  does  poor  little 
Timothy  Knucklebones,  who  has  twelve  feet 
square  of  ground,  with  his  cottage  cramful,  how- 
ever, of  roses  and  sweet  briar ;  and  how  could 
these  flourish  and  scent  the  air,  cheering  poor 
Tim's  solitude  in  the  long  summer  evening  as 
they  do,  were  it  not  for  the  annual  application  of 
sea-weed  ?  Tim,  in  his  ordinary  costume,  is  gay, 
very  gay  indeed,  coming  out,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  in  dazzling  waistcoats  and  plated  Albert 
watch  chains ;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  employ 
another  to  get  home  his  supply  of  sea-weed,  and 
so  he  comes  boldly  into  the  field  himself,  look- 
ing like  a  "  drowned  rat"  by  the  time  he  has 
finished  for  the  day. 

This  clearing  from  the  rock  sides  and  surface 
of  its  superabundant  crop  of  sea-weed  curls  brings 
to  light  other  hidden  treasures  of  the  deep — 
oysters  by  the  basketful,  cockles,  the  sea  oreille 
(or  human  ear,  so  called  from  its  shape),  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  dainty  peculiar  to  this  island,  and 
millions  of  perriwinkles  and  other  shell-fish. 
Shrimps,  and  crabs,  and  prawns, also  now  abound; 
and  whilst  the  fisherman  fills  his  basket,  and  the 
gourmand  smacks  his  lips,  you  and  I  can  pick  up, 
if  we  are  fond  of  such  things,  wonderful  shells 
and  sea  anemones,  and  many  other  strange  and 
curious  things,  besides  a  hundred  different  speci- 
mens of  beautiful  and  delicate  sea-weed  of  in- 
numerable bright  hues ;  for  of  a  truth  the  sea 
also  abounds  with  God's  marvellous  works. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


If  we  are  penurious  it  shows  emulation;  if 
we  exceed,  flattery. — Penn. 
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A  PRAYER  IN  AFFLICTION. 

Let  me  not  wander  comfortless, 

My  Father,  far  from  thee, 
But  still,  beneath  thy  guardian  wing, 

In  holy  quiet  be. 

The  storms  of  grief,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Soothed  by  thy  love,  shall  cease, 

And  all  the  trembling  spirit  breathe 
A  deep,  unbroken  peace. 

The  power  of  prayer  shall  o'er  me  shed 

A  soft  celestial  calm  ; 
Sweeter  than  evening's  twilight  dews, 

My  soul  shall  drink  its  balm. 

For  there  the  still  small  voice  shall  speak 
Thy  great,  thy  boundless  love  ; 

And  angel  forms  the  mourner  call 
To  the  bright  realms  above. 


VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Oh  !  there  are  moments  when  the  cares  of  life 

Press  on  the  wearied  spirit ;  when  the  heart 

Is  fainting  in  the  conflict,  and  the  crown, 

The  bright,  immortal  crown,  for  which  we  strive, 

Shines  dimly  through  the  gathering  mists  of  earth. 

Then,  Voices  of  the  Dead  !  sweet,  solemn  Voices  ! 

How  have  I  heard  ye,  in  my  inmost  soul ! 

Voices  of  those  who,  while  they  walked  on  earth, 

Were  linked  unto  my  spirit  by  the  ties 

Of  pure  affection — love  more  strong  than  death  ! 

Ye  cry,  "  Frail  child  of  earth  !  tried,  tempted  one  ! 

Shrink  not !  despond  not !  strive  as  we  have  striven 

In  the  stern  conflict ;  yet  a  little  while; 

And  thou  shalt  be  as  we  are  ;  thou  shalt  know 

How  far  the  recompense  transcends  the  toil." 


LUMINOUS  FEATHERS  ON  THE  BREAST  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  BLUE  HERON. 

On  the  breast  of  the  great  blue  heron,  covered 
by  the  long  plumage  of  the  neck,  is  a  tuft  of  soft 
tumid  feathers,  which,  when  exposed  in  the 
dark,  emit  a  pale  phosphorescent  light.  The 
use  of  this  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  fully 
understood,  though  the  fishermen  aver  that  when 
the  heron  retires  at  night  to  his  feeding  ground, 
he  wades  knee-deep  in  the  water,  and,  showing 
this  light,  attracts  the  fish  within  his  reach, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indian  does  when 
fixing  the  torch  of  pitch-pine  on  the  bow  of  his 
canoe. 

Cliff  Swallow,  of  Canada. — The  republi- 
can or  cliff  swallow,  which  is  but  a  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  fauna  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
in  its  original  character,  builds  its  nest  in  caves, 
and  under  the  overhanging  ledges  of  per- 
pendicular rocks;  when  lured  to  this  district 
probably  by  the  abundance  of  their  favorite 
insect  food,  which  is  found  along  our  marshy 
lands,  and  not  finding  rocks  suitable  for  their 
purpose  in  the  breeding  season,  they  frequently 
choose,  as  a  substitute,  the  end  of  a  barn  or 
other  outhouse.  I  have  seen  such  a  republic  in 
the  country,  where  the  upper  part  of  the  end  of 


a  barn  was  literally  covered  with  clay,  and  per- 
forated with  numerous  circular  holes,  out  of 
which  the  full  dark  eyes  and  gaping  bills  of  the 
callow  inmates  were  frequently  seen  protruding; 
there  must  have  been  from  two  to  three  tons  of 
clay  used  in  the  work,  and  the  constant  visits  of 
the  parent  birds  at  this  interesting  season  give 
the  building,  at  a  short  distance,  much  the 
appearance  of  a  great  bee-hive. —  Thomas 
Mlllwraith  in  Canadian  Naturalist. 


FAILING  EYESIGHT. 

"  When  ought  I  to  begin  to  use  spectacles  ?" 
is  the  inquiry  of  all  who,  having  passed  the  up- 
hill of  life,  are  making  their  way  downward  on 
the  other  side.  The  necessity  of  glasses  comes 
sooner  to  some  than  others,  according  to  the  varie- 
ty of  circumstances  and  conditions  which  are  al- 
lotted to  human  kind ;  hence  it  would  be  unwise 
to  name  any  particular  age.  The  sad  necessity, 
however,  comes  with  timely  warnings,  each  suc- 
cessive one  becoming  more  and  more  decisive. 
To  the  hearty,  healthy,  temperate  and  strong,  the 
"  symptoms"  of  needed  spectacles,  begin  to  make 
their  unwelcome  appearance  about  the  age  of 
fifty  years.  To  our  wives,  so  unwisely  industrious 
as  to  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  until  the  bell  strikes 
midnight,  under  the  unanswerable  plea,  "  I  have 
to  do  it,"  the  indications  of  failing  eyesight  are 
ten  years  earlier ;  but  whether  at  fifty  or  forty, 
they  are  the  same.  Among  the  very  first  is  an 
instinctive  preference  for  the  larger  print;  next, 
and  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  it  is  found  that  a 
habit  has  been  formed  of  selecting  the  lightest 
spot  in  the  room  for  reading  or  fine  sewing; 
after  a  while,  a  year  or  more,  there  is  either  a 
disposition  to  put  the  newspaper  farther  from  the 
eye,  or  there  is  some  little  adjustment  of  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  one  to  read  with  entire 
comfort ;  after  a  while,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
stop  reading  for  a  second  or  two,  and  wink  the 
eyes  several  times,  or  to  rest  them  by  looking  at 
something  at  a  distance,  as  if  to  gain  more 
strength  to  see  distinctly  the  lines  and  letters 
read ;  then  comes  the  feeling  of  aid  given  to  the 
eye  by  placing  the  finger  near  the  line  read,  as 
if  to  steady  the  paper,  or  as  if  to  enable  the  eye 
to  get  at  the  line  more  readily.  Reader,  when  you 
find  yourself  reading  by  the  aid  of  your  finger, 
thus,  you  are  beginning  to  be  an  old  man ; 
"  gray  hairs  are  upon  you ;"  your  sight  has  be- 
gun to  fail  you,  and  you  should  at  once  purchase 
glasses.  Those  made  of  Brazilian  pebble,  being 
natural  glass,  are  the  best,  because  they  are  not 
so  easily  broken,  are  not  readily  scratched,  and 
do  not  gather  moisture  so  soon,  hence  do  not 
need  to  be  so  often  wiped;  they  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  common  kind.  Common  glas- 
ses, in  blue  steel  frames,  cost  from  one  to  three 
dollars;  pebble  glasses,  six  dollars. 
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When  spectacles  are  first  worn,  they  should 
not  be  employed  steadily,  only  in  the  early 
morning  or  a  dim  light,  or  with  fine  print  or 
sewing. 

It  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  keep  the  spectacles 
on  all  the  time,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  for  the 
eyesight  fails  much  more  rapidly  under  such 
circumstances,  and  those  of  greater  power  must 
be  more  speedily  used.  When  the  sight  is  be- 
ginning to  fail,  the  eyes  should  be  favored  as 
much  as  possible ;  this  can  be  done. 

1st.  By  sitting  in  such  a  position  as  will  allow 
the  light  to  fall  upon  the  page  or  sewing  oblique- 
ly over  the  shoulder. 

2d.  By  not  using  the  eyes  for  such  purposes 
by  any  artificial  light,  or  before  sunrise,  or  after 
sunset. 

3d.  By  avoiding  the  special  use  of  the  eyes  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast. 

4th.  By  resting  them  for  half  a  minute  or  so, 
while  reading  or  sewing,  or  looking  at  small  ob- 
jects, by  looking  at  things  at  a  distance  or  up  to 
the  sky,  relief  is  immediately  felt  by  so  doing. 

5th.  Never  pick  any  collected  matter  from  the 
eye-lashes  or  corners  of  the  eyes  with  £he  finger- 
nails ;  rather  moisten  it  with  the  saliva  and  rub 
it  away  with  the  ball  of  the  finger. 

6th.  Frequently  pass  the  balls  of  the  fingers 
over  the  closed  eyelids,  towards  the  nose  ;  this 
carries  off  any  excess  of  water  into  the  nose  itself 
by  means  of  the  little  canal  which  leads  into  the 
nostril  from  each  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  which 
canal  tends  to  close  up  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  inflammation  which  attends  weakness  of 
eyes. 

7th.  Keep  the  feet  always  dry  and  warm,  so 
as  to  draw  any  excess  of  blood  from  the  other 
end  of  the  body. 

8th.  Use  eye-glasses  at  first,  carried  in  the 
vest-pocket,  attached  to  a  guard,  for  they  are 
instantly  adjusted  to  the  eye  with  very  little 
trouble  ;  whereas,  if  common  spectacles  are  used, 
such  a  process  is  required  to  get  them  ready, 
that  to  save  trouble,  the  eyes  are  often  strained 
to  answer  a  purpose. 

9th.  Wash  the  eyes  abundantly  every  morning. 
If  cold  water  is  used,  let  it  be  flapped  against 
the  closed  eye  with  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  not 
striking  hard  against  the  balls  of  the  eyes.  But 
it  would  seem  a  better  plan  to  open  the  eyes  in 
pure  warm  water,  because  warm  water  is  more 
penetrating  than  cold ;  it  dissolves  much  more 
readily  and  rapidly  any  hardened  matter  that 
may  be  about  the  lids,  and  is  more  soothing  and 
more  natural. 

10th.  The  moment  the  eyes  feel  tired,  the 
very  moment  you  are  conscious  of  an  effort  to 
read  or  sew,  lay  aside  the  book  or  needle,  and 
take  a  walk  for  an  hour,  or  employ  yourself  in 
some  active  exercise  not  requiring  the  close  use 
of  the  eyes. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


MIASM. 

On  the  wings  of  the  viewless  winds  in  Sep- 
tember, the  sickliest  month  of  the  year,  there  is 
wafted  an  agency  of  disease  and  death,  so  ethereal 
in  its  nature,  so  intangible  to  mortal  sense,  so  in- 
sinuating, so  all-pervading,  that  no  alembic  can 
detect  its  presence,  no  prison-bar  or  palace-gate 
can  prevent  its  entrance.  It  is  called  "  Miasm 
it  is  an  emanation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
wherever  there  are  vegetation,  moisture,  and  heat 
equal  to  80°,  and  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  many 
diseases  which  ravage  whole  communities  at  a 
time,  such  as  agues,  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
cholera,  pestilence,  and  plague.  But  its  laws 
are  known,  and  its  destructive  agencies  can  be 
averted  by  avoiding  exposure  and  fatigue  in  the 
out-door  air  for  the  hours  including  sunrise  and 
sunset,  at  which  times  a  hot  breakfast  and  sup- 
per should  be  eaten,  by  a  good  fire,  in  all  prairie, 
flat,  water  course,  and  lake  and  sea-shore  situa- 
tions. If  the  common  people  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  take  these  simple,  easy,  practicable,  and 
comprehensible  precautions,  these  diseases  would 
be  prevented  as  epidemics,  or  arrested  in  their 
progress,  as  certainly  as  that  care  can  prevent 
the  firing  of  a  town,  and  that  water  will  put  it 
out.  These  are  the  teachings  of  science,  and 
experiment  has  demonstrated  their  truth  beyond 
a  cavil.  Yet  who  will  take  these  precautions  ? 
— Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE   SEVEN   OLD  AND  THE    SEVEN  NEW. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were  :  1st, 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  The  largest  of  these  is 
693  feet  square  and  469  feet  high,  and  its  base 
covers  11*  acres  of  ground  ;  2d,  the  Mausoleum, 
erected  to  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  by  his  widow, 
Artemisia.  It  was  63  feet  long  and  35  feet 
high;  3d,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
This  was  425  feet  in  length  and  220  feet  in 
breadth ;  4th,  the  Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon.  These  walls  are  stated,  by  Herodo- 
tus, to  have  been  87  feet  thick,  350  feet  high, 
and  60  miles  in  length  :  and  the  statement  is 
deemed  credible  by  modern  antiquarians ;  5th, 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  This  was  a  brazen 
statue  of  Apollo,  105  feet  in  height,  standing  at 
the  month  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes;  6th,  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Athens,  which 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was  wonderful 
for  its  beauty  rather  than  for  its  size ;  7th,  the 
Pharos  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  was  a 
light-house,  500  feet  high,  on  the  island  of 
Pharos  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  A  fire  of  wood 
was  kept  burning  on  its  summit  during  the 
night,  to  guide  ships  to  the  harbor. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are:  The 
Art  of  Printing,  Optical  Instruments,  such  as 
the  Telescope  and  Microscope,  Gunpowder,  the 
Steam-Engine,  Labor-saving  Machinery,  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  and  the  Photograph. 
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ITEMS. 

From  the  Scientific  American. 
Daguerreotyping  Colors. — It  has  long  been  a  chief 
object  among  daguerreotypists  to  reproduce  colors 
by  the  camera  and  render  them  permanent.  With 
that  attained,  the  art  would  reach  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  would  enable  the  operator  to  transcribe  a 
landscape  with  all  its  natural  tints  and  colors,  or  take 
a  picture  of  any  other  object  more  completely  than 
can  possibly  be  done  with  the  brush  of  the  most  gifted 
painter.  The  Paris  Moniteur  says  that  the  celebrated 
daguerreotypist,  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor,  has  at  last 
discovered  the  secret,  and  that  he  has  subjected  pic- 
tures taken  by  his  new  method  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  solar  rays  for  several  hours,  without  any  visible 
change  in  the  tints.  Blue,  yellow  and  green  are  said 
to  be  copied  vividly.  The  French  paper,  however, 
does  not  give  any  explanation  of  the  process. 

A  Gallery,  heretofore  unexplored,  has  been  lately 
discovered  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  The  tombs 
and  paintings  found  there  belong  to  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  gallery  many 
glass  vases  have  been  found  entire.  They  are  made 
of  two  thicknesses  of  glass,  of  different  degrees  of 
fusibility.  Between  them  are  designs  in  gold,  which 
have  been  so  well  defended  by  their  transparent 
envelope,  though  made  fifteen  centuries  ago,  that 
they  appear  as  distinct  as  when  they  left  workman's 
hand.  The  outer  coat  of  glass  is,  however,  rather 
oxydized  in  several  places. 

The  Pittsville  (Pa.)  Gazette  states  that  an  oil  well 
was  lately  sunk  near  that  place,  which  spouted  a  vol- 
ume of  oil  70  feet  in  hight,  and  which  for  eight  days 
past  has  been  running  at  the  rate  of  800  barrels  per 
day.  It  requires  from  eight  to  ten  teams  to  carry  off 
the  barrels,  and  fifteen  men  to  barrel  it.  The  oil  is 
very  limpid,  and  the  well  is  said  to  be  "  the  biggest 
extant."  It  is  513  feet  deep,  and  is  sunk  to  the  third 
sand  stone  series. 

Geology  of  Central  North  America. — A  paper 
was  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  of  London 
at  its  last  meeting,  by  James  Hector,  Esq.,  on  the 
geology  of  the  country,  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  the  forty-eighth  and  fifty- 
Ififth  parallel  of  latitude,  explored  by  the  Government 
(Expedition  from  1857  to  1 860.    The  paper  shows  that 
Ithe  central  portion  of  North  America  is  a  great  tri- 
iangular  plateau,  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
land  the  Alleghenies,  stretching  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
land  divided  into  two  slopes  by  a  watershed  which 

■  nearly  follows  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
■States  and  British  America.  Along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lin  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata  there  found, 
■lignite  has  been  discovered  of  superior  quality  ;  it 
[was  determined  by  this  expedition  to  be  of  cretaceous 
lage.    It  has  been  worked  for  some  years  past  by  the 

■  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
ithe  steam  navy  of  the  Pacific  station,  and  also  the 
ij  manufacture  of  gas.    Extensive  lignite  deposits  have 

■  also  been  found  in  the  prairie  to  the  east  of  the 

■  Rocky  Mountains.  Besides  these,  there  were  also 
I  found  lignites  of  the  tertiary  period.  It  is  supposed 
(that  the  existence  of  this  supply  of  fuel  in  the  plains 
I  along  the  Saskatchewan,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Van- 
Icouver's  Islands  and  in  the  islands  of  Formosa  and 
I  Japan,  will  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
I  steam-route  line  soon  to  be  opened  across  the  cont- 
inent and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  Among  recent  shipments  from  Boston,  there  were 
1383  barrels  of  shoe  pegs  for  Liverpool.    It  has  been 

II  stated  that  shoe  pegs  were  invented  in  1818,  by  Jos. 
I  Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.    Large  quantities  of 


such  pegs  are  now  sent  to  Germany,  where  they  are 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  children's  toys. 

India  Cotton. — By  the  Bombay  Commercial  Gazette 
of  July  12,  it  appears  that  75,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
shipped  for  Europe  in  three  weeks  ending  July  10, 
and  that  twenty-two  ships  were  then  loading  for 
Europe  at  the  low  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  bale,  or  less 
than  half  a  cent  per  pound.  The  shipments  from 
Bombay  to  England  have  been  :  for  first  five  months 
of  1861,  537,631  bales  ;  for  first  five  months  of  1860, 
270,165  bales.  In  June  and  July  the  rate  of  shipment 
was  increasing,  and  would  average  at  least  112,000 
bales  per  month.  In  October  the  new  crop  would 
begin  to  arrive,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  shipment 
continues,  the  export  to  England  for  the  present  year 
well  exceed  1,300,000  bales. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  moderate  inquiry 
for  Four  for  export,  with  small  sales  for  home  use, 
at  from  $5  12  to  $5  25  for  superfine  $5  50  a  5  56 
for  Pennsylvania  and  Western  extras ;  $5  62£  a  5  75 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  75  a  $7  50  for  fancy.  Rye 
flour  is  dull,  with  sales  at  $3  a  $3  12.  Corn  Meal  is 
scarce,  and  Pennsylvania  is  worth  2  81. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  and 
prices  are  lower.  Small  Sales  at  $1  23  a  1  26  for 
prime  Penna.,  and  Delaware  red ;  white  ranges  at 
$1  31  a  $1  38.  Rye  is  steady.  Sales  of  old  Penna. 
at  60c,  and  new  at  54  a  54£  c.  Corn — There  is  little 
offering,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  good  at  54£  a  56c 
for  prime  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow.  Oats  are 
quite  active  at  30  a  31  c.  for  prime  Southern,  and  old 
Penna.  at  31 J  a  34.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  $4  75  a  5  00  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $2  00  a  2  12  per 
bushel.    Flaxseed  is|worth  $1  40  a  1  42. 

Cattle  Market. — The  arrivals  of  Cattle  at  A.  P. 
Phillips  Avenue  Drove  Yard  during  the  past  week 
amounted  to  2027  head.  The  prices  received  were 
a  trifle  lower  than  those  of  the  the  previous  week. 
The  greater  number  of  the  animals  sold  at  from  7  to 
8^  cents  per  lb.  Some  poorer  lots  sold  at  6  and  6£. 
Forty  cows  sold  at  from  $25  to  $35  each.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  yarded  was  extremely  large  ;  nine  thou- 
sand having  sold  for  $6  50  and  $7  per  cwt.,  net. 
One  thousand  hogs  realized  from  $5  to  $5  50  per 
cwt.  net. 


rPREES  AND  PLANTS.— The  proprietors  would  re- 
JL  spectfully  invite  the  attention  of  purchaser  to 
their  large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  both  in 
the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments.  All  the  most 
approved  varieties  in  cultivation  are  grown.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  largely  will  find  our  prices  low. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  HOOPES  &  BRO. 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

9  mo.  28th— 4t. 


A MALE  TEACHER  who  has  had  considerable 
experience,  desires  a  situation  either  in  city  or 
country.  Good  reference  given.  ,Address  Friend, 
care  of  Publisher  of  this  paper. 

References,— Alex.  H.  Laidlaws,  A.  M.,  Principal 
Monroe  Grammar  School,  Phila.  ;  Wm.  Whitall, 
Prin.  Friends  Academy,  E.  of  44  N.  11th  St.  ;  Thos. 
Barlow,  President  Board  of  Public  School  Directors, 
1st  Section  Philada.  ;  Moses  Hey,  Pres.  B.  of  P.  S. 
Directors,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  21,  It. 
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M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos. 


rpO  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House,  No.  422 
X  N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhill,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.  Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 


I^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  
j  The  Fall  and  Winter  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  14th  day  of  Tenth  month  next. 
For  circulars  and  further  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr.,  Principal, 
Ercildoun  Boarding  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9  th  mo.  7— 4t. 


T 1 NDERT AKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
U  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia.  v 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861 — 6  m. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— SHARON  FE- 
MALE SEMINARY.— This  institution  is  beauti- 
fully and  healthfully  located  near  the  village  of 
Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fall  term  will  commence  Tenth  month  1st, 
1861,  and  continue  in  session  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks.  For  terms,  references  and  other  par- 
ticulars, see  circular,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principals,  Darby  P.  0.,  Pennsylvania, 
or  from  E.  Parrish,  cor.  Arch  and  Eighth  sts.,Phila. 

ISRAEL  J.  GRAHAME, ' 
JANE  P.  GRAHAME, 
8  mo.  31 — 5t.  Principals. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


LAKE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.— The  next 
term  of  40  weeks  begins  the  30th  of  9th  mo.  En- 
tire cost  to  the  pupil  for  the  term,  including  board, 
washing,  use  of  books,  and  tuition,  $90.  For  twen- 
ty weeks,  $45. 

Circulars  sent  by  either  of  the  Subscribers, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
.ELMINA  AVERILL. 
West  Vienna,  Oneida  Co.,N.  Y.,8  mo.  17th,  1861. — 2t. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 
will  re-open  the  1st  2d  day  in  10th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  40  weeks.  For  Board,  Washing,  Tu- 
ition, use  of  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  &c,  $135  per  term,  one 
half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  middle  of 
the  Term.  Drawing  Lessons,  Latin,  French,  each  $10 
per  Term.    Stationery  furnished  at  the  usual  prices, 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to, 
MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal. 
8th  mo.  17th,  1861.— 6t. 


FAIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, near  Fairville  Station,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the 
stage  route  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Kennett 
Square,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  de- 
lightful portions  of  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  expressly  for 
school  purposes  on  the  most  approved  plan.  Young 
men  will  be  prepared  for  College,  and  both  sexes  for 
teaching. 

Boarding,  Washing,  and  Tuition,  &c,  $60  per 
session  of  20  weeks,  commencing  10th  mo.,  (Oct.) 
28th,  1861.       For  Circulars  apply  to 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor. 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  or  1  Principal 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,    j  Teachers.^ 
Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
4t,  8  mo.  31 

GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILlrouRN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

/  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\J  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,    one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RID G WAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  466.) 

About  the  year  1827,  Jacob  Hitter,  in  com- 
pany with  Hugh  Foulke,  was  engaged  in  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  the  families  of  Friends,  and  others 
who  had  formerly  been  members  of  our  Society, 
residing  between  Gwynedd  and  Richland.  While 
engaged  in  this  service,  he  used  great  plainness 
of  expression  which  was  kindly  received. 

In  one  of  these  families,  a  young  man  mani- 
fested great  uneasiness.  (He  indulged  himself 
in  biting  a  stick,  and  spitting  and  twisting  vari- 
ous ways.)  Jacob  appeared  not  to  notice  the 
circumstance,  but  was  careful  to  keep  to  the 
pointings  of  truth  in  his  labors.  Next  morning, 
however,  on  rising  early,  as  was  his  usual  prac- 
tice, and  while  deliberately  engaged  in  dressing 
himself,  he  was  heard  to  mutter  : 

"  It  was  a  crooked  spharet,  (spirit)  it  was  an 
evil  spharet,  it  would  pite  tat  sthick  and  sphit  it 
out  agin,  but  oh  !  I  had  noting  to  do  with  it." 

This  amusing  soliloquy  was  the  first  intimation 
that  his  companion  had  that  Jacob  had  noticed  the 
circumstance  above  related.  In  the  evening, 
while  conversing  on  this  subject,  it  was  remark- 
ed, "  that  a  man  may  easily  betray  himself  by 
his  motions  and  gestures,  and  give  pain  to  others, 
when  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  sit  still  and 
endeavor  to  overcome  his  mental  conflicts  )  that 
it  is  impossible  to  attain  quietude  and  serenity 
of  mind  while  indulging  in  bodily  contortions ; 
that  to  sit,  especially  on  occasions  of  Divine 


worship  in  a  careless  and  irreverent  posture,  in- 
dicated a  vacant  and  thoughtless  mind ;  and  that 
those  habits  were  equally  at  variance  with  civility 
and  religion/' 

He  frequently  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
both  for  worship  and  discipline  in  Bucks,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Chester  counties  in  his  own  State, 
and  also  some  parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

He  labored  assiduously  for  the  promotion  of 
salutary  discipline  in  the  church  ;  was  a  sincere 
lover  of  «rder  and  harmony,  and  often  mourned 
over  the  declension  in  society  from  primitive 
simplicity  in  dress,  language.  &c. 

He  was  particularly  qualified  to  administer 
reproof  without  giving  offence.  In  a  neighbor- 
ing Quarterly  meeting,  he  observed  that  Friends 
confined  their  appointments  to  a  few  members. 
He  said,  "  Friends,  I  have  taken  notice  it  is 
here  as  it  is  too  much  the  case  at  home,  and  in 
other  places, — many  gifted  Friends  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  do,  while  others  are  overloaded  with 
busiuess.  I  have  taken  notice  in  this  meeting 
that  one  Friend  has  been  named  on  every  com- 
mittee, and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  fair,  for  one 
man  cannot  do  everything.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
heard  a  saying,  that  you  must  not  fill  the  basket 
too  full,  or  you  will  push  the  bottom  out." 

The  following  are  memorandums  of  a  concern 
which  he  expressed  in  a  Monthly  Meeting,  viz. : 
"  If  Friends  would  get  down  to  the  root  and 
foundation  and  spring  of  life  within  themselveg, 
there  would  be  a  different  state  of  things  among 
us  and  our  neighbors ;  we  would  be  more  care- 
ful to  attend  our  meetings,  and  we  should  re- 
member that  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart,  and 
not  so  much  on  a  fine  coat  on  our  backs,  or  a 
fine  horse  or  carriage,  or  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance. Man  looks  on  these  and  is  liable  to  be 
proud,  and  in  this  state  the  Lord  cannot  be  wor- 
shipped, for  he  beholdeth  the  proud  afar  off; 
and  they  who  are  in  this  state  are  always  afar  off 
from  him,  and  he  is  not  nigh  in  their  hearts,  f.s 
he  would  be  if  they  were  humble  and  low.  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  Society  that  taught  me  in 
my  catechism,  when  I  was  young,  to  renounce 
the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  and  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world ;  but  as  I  grew  up  I  found 
this  catechism  was  but  mere  words,  and  was  no 
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more  to  me  than  as  sounding  brass,  and  tinkling 
cymbals,  and  my  heart  was  no  better." 

"  Friends  that  are  unfaithful  to  the  teachings 
of  the  lip  of  truth,  whose  hearts  and  minds  are 
in  the  world,  and  their  thoughts  running  after 
fine  dress,  and  fashionable  appearances,  who 
follow  the  world  in  its  language,  manners,  and 
customs,  are  not  a  whit  better  than  any  other 
Society  that  is  in  the  same  spirit ;  for  it  will  be 
found,  as  the  lip  of  truth  has  declared,  that 
wheresoever  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart 
be  also,  and  wheresoever  the  carcase  (or  body) 
is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

He  frequently  exhorted  Friends  to  be  faith- 
ful in  visiting  one  another  in  love,  and  especial- 
ly to  remember  those  who  are  beginning  in  the 
world,  with  young  families  around  them.  These 
had  many  difficulties  and  temptations  to  encoun- 
ter, and  often  required  the  attention  and  sympa- 
thy of  their  brethren. 

Jacob  Ritter  often  conveyed  his  views  of  truth 
in  the  language  of  parable  or  simile ;  and  these 
were  not  hackneyed  or  common  place,  but  often 
quite  original.  The  following  may  be  given  as 
specimens : 

In  one  of  his  public  communications,  his  mind 
seemed  much  exercised  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
too  great  heedlessness  and  un watchfulness  in 
some  present;  and  to  show  the  imminent  danger 
of  continuing  in  such  a  state,  he  introduced  a 
circumstance  he  had  witnessed  of  a  spider  and 
a  grasshopper.  He  described  the  curious  struc- 
ture of  the  spider's  web,spread  abroad  for  entang- 
ling his  prey,  while  the  cunning  spider  was  con- 
cealed from  sight. 

A  heedless  grasshopper,  idly  jumping  about 
as  if  to  show  himself,  was  inadvertently  caught 
by  one  of  his  feet  in  this  spider's  web.  At  first 
he  struggled  a  little  in  order  to  free  himself,  but 
the  more  he  tried  to  escape,  the  more  he  be- 
came entangled,  and  the  wily  spider  would  now 
and  then  run  round  him  with  a  fresh  cord. 
After  various  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape  from 
his  captivity,  the  grasshopper  became  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  the  spider  secured  him  firmly 
in  his  toils,  so  that  he  struggled  no  more.  The 
spider  then  glutted  his  appetite  on  the  contents 
of  the  grasshopper,  leaving  only  the  shell  re- 
maining. There  hung  the  skeleton  of  the  silly, 
heedless,  wandering  grasshopper,  a  lesson  of 
warning  to  others  to  be  more  vigilantly  careful 
and  watchful  over  their  conduct. 

At  a  meeting  for  discipline  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  case  of  a  Friend  was  under  considera- 
tion, who  was  in  difficult  and  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, he  said,  "  When  I  was  in  the  army 
1  noticed  among  the  soldiers,  that  when  a  poor 
fellow  got  wounded,  the  other  soldiers  would 
gather  round  him,  and  bind  up  his  wound,  wiping 
off  the  blood,  and  tying  it  up  with  cloths;  and  if 
they  could  not  find  cloths  enough,  they  would 
tear  off  part  of  their  own  clothes,  to  bind  up  the 


poor  man's  sores."  He  left  the  application  to 
be  made  by  those  present. 

In  the  year  1829,  he  attended  Baltimore  Year- 
ly Meeting.  Here  he  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. His  original  ideas,  his  apt  compari- 
sons, the  relation  of  his  sufferings  and  preserva- 
tions communicated  in  broken  English,  joined 
to  his  innocent  and  unassuming  manners,  im- 
parted much  interest  to  his  religious  labors. 

During  this  visit,  an  eminent  minister,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Baltimore, 
observed  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Friends  run- 
ning after  popular  preachers  to  hear  eloquent 
orations,  &c,  but  that  he  felt  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  hear  Jacob  Ritter.  On  being  asked  his 
reason,  he  said,  that  Jacob  attended  their  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  the  other  evening,  and  said, 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,  they  set  me  to  keep  the 
sheep,  and  so  they  called  me  the  sheep  boy,  and 
I  took  notice  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
there  was  a  cold  easterly  storm,  the  ewes  would 
stand  over  the  lambs  to  keep  off  the  storm,  and  I 
want  this  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  stand  over  the 
lambs  to  keep  the  storm  off."  This  seasonable 
hint,  the  Friend  remarked,  was  of  such  weight 
and  value  that  he  would  not  soon  forget  it. 

He  afterwards  attended  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting.  Of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  his 
companion  gave  an  interesting  account.  Some 
time  after  this,  a  member  of  that  meeting,  in  the 
course  of  a  religious  visit,  called  to  see  Jacob 
Ritter.  He  found  him  very  unwell,  and  appa- 
rently under  some  depression  of  mind,  but,  en- 
couraged by  the  kind  and  cheerful  conversation 
of  the  Friend,  his  drooping  spirits  revived.  He 
shed  tears,  and  inquired  after  a  number  of  Friends 
in  New  York  who  had  shown  much  kindness  to 
him,  and  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  Friends 
should  remember  him,  and  that  they  should 
come  to  see  a  poor  old  man.  He  was  reminded 
that  it  was  such  as  he  the  Apostle  alluded  to 
when  he  said,  "  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor 
of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  King- 
dom which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
him  ?"    James  ii.  5. 

His  visiter  asked  him,  if  he  remembered  the 
good  advice  he  had  given  to  Friends,  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  New  York.  He 
answered,  "  No,  I  don't  now  remember  ever  doing 
much  good."  The  Friend  replied,  It  having 
been  observed  that  we  had  a  very  good  meeting, 
thou  said,  I  think,  too,  Friends,  we  have  had  a 
good  meeting,  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  it; 
for  it  is  what  we  cannot  command  in  our  own 
will,  or  by  our  own  wisdom.  But  we  should  all 
remember,  that  a  good  meeting,  like  every  other 
good  thing  from  the  Father  of  mercies,  brings 
forth  good  fruits ;  now  let  us  all  remember, 
Friends,  and  take  some  of  the  good  home  to  our 
neighbors." 

Jacob  brightened  up,  and  inquired,  "  but  did 
you  obey  ?"    It  was  answered  that  many  Friends 
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bore  it  in  mind,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  hint 
had  been  useful;  that  after  meeting  the  general 
query  among  Friends  was,  what  good  thing  they 
should  take  home  to  their  neighbors. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  seldom 
travelled  long  journeys  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
He  once  went  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  his  busi- 
ness being  of  a  temporal  nature,  he  did  not  ask 
for  a  minute.  On  mentioning  his  prospect  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  he  was  encouraged  to 
attend  the  regular  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, as  way  opened  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  being  well  known  by  many  Friends  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THOUGHTS  ON  CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT. 

The  truth  and  importance  of  the  connection 
between  Rest  and  Edification  are  well  worth 
considering.  It  is  a  great  truth  that  the  human 
soul  needs  frequent  Sabbaths.  To  work  without 
ceasing  is  the  prerogative  of  Deity  alone.  It  is 
true  that  Christianity  confirms  the  saying  of 
the  Greek  Philosopher,  that  Action  is  the  end 
of  Thought,  and  that  it  represents  the  perform- 
ance of  Duty  as  the  proper  discipline  of  Human- 
ity. Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  distinctive  elements 
of  Evangelical  Philosophy,  viz.,  that  human  life 
is  not  a  theorem  but  a  problem — a  thing  not  to 
be  speculated  about  merely,  but  to  be  done. 
Let  this  then  be  at  once  admitted,  and  borne 
in  mind  throughout.  Not  for  indolence,  or  se- 
clusion, or  any  form  of  asceticism,  am  I  plead- 
ing now,  but  only  and  specially  for  this,  that  a 
spirit  of  contemplative  devotion  should  ever  be 
mingled  with  a  spirit  of  practical  energy ;  that 
our  active  exertions  should  be  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  intervals  of  spiritual  repose — yea, 
that  our  whole  life  should  be  penetrated  and  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  tranquillity,  and  thought- 
fulness,  and  prayer.  And  mercifully,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  has  it  been  ordered  by  our  wise  and  kind 
Father  in  heaven  that  these  separate  callings  are 
not  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  but  rather  co- 
ordinate. In  His  Scripture  the  exhortation  to 
work  while  it  is  day,  is  consistently  conjoined 
with  the  prescript,  that  in  the  morning  and  at 
eventide  we  should  watch.  It  is  commanded 
equally  that  we  should  be  diligent  in  business, 
and  fervent  in  spirit — that  we  should  pray  with- 
out ceasing,  and  yet  zealously  maintain  good 
works.  And  in  that  Great  Example,  in  which 
we  are  taught  all  the  requirements  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life  more  emphatically  than  by  precept, 
it  is  well  to  be  reminded,  how  in  Him  there  was 
a  conspicuous  union  of  calmness  with  energy, 

*  Prom  the  writings  of  the  late  Fredrich  Myers, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "  Lectures  on  Great  Men,"  taken 
from  the  "  English  Annual  Monitor,  or  Obituary  of 
the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,"  for  the  year  1858. 


and  how  spiritual  peace  was  translucent  through 
incessant  toil  and  suffering,  and  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  Himself. 

St.  Matthew  says  of  Him  (xiv.  23) :  "  When 
He  had  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  He  went 
up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray;  and  when  the 
evening  was  come,  He  was  there  alone." 

St.  Mark  says  of  Him  (vi.  31)  :  "When  there 
were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,  He  said  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, come  ye  .  .  .  apart  into  a  desert  place, 
and  rest  awhile." 

St.  Luke  (xxi.  37)  :  u  And  in  the  daytime  he 
was  teaching  in  the  temple  ;  and  at  night  He 
went  out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called 
the  Mount  of  Olives." 

St.  John  (vi.  15) :  "  He  departed  into  a  moun- 
tain himself  alone." 

Now  it  is  this  being  alone,  this  abiding  for  a 
night  on  the  mount,  this  resting  awhile,  this 
going  apart  to  pray, — it  is  this  that  I  would  sug- 
gest as  a  corrective  to  those  influences  which  a 
life  of  uninterrupted  activity  cannot  fail  to  exert 
for  evil  on  our  spirits.  And  surely  when  we  see 
him  whose  holy  soul  was  ever  in  essential  com- 
munion with  Grod,  separating  himself  frequently 
from  the  crowd  to  converse  with  his  Father 
yet  more  closely ;  when  we  see  him  who  was 
holiness  itself,  withdraw  even  from  the  works  of 
a  Divine  benevolence,  to  refresh  himself  at  in- 
tervals with  prayer,  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  our  spirits  need  similar  retirement 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  truest  life.  It  is  not 
good,  indeed,  even  for  a  man's  religious  life,  that 
he  should  be  habitually  alone,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  worse  for  him  if  he  were  never  alone. 
For  in  such  case  he  could  not  surrender  himself 
a  living  sacrifice  unto  God.  He  would  lose  by 
continual  contact  and  collision  with  what  is  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  his  own  native  character,  that 
peculiar  impress  on  his  soul  which  God  gave 
him  to  cherish,  and  not  to  assimilate  merely  to 
that  of  others  ;  and  thus  he  would  lose  that  in- 
tegrity of  nature  which  is  of  great  price.  Ming- 
ling with  others,  without  also  proportionably 
communing  with  his  own  heart  and  being  still, 
a  man  learns  to  think  with  others'  thoughts, 
and  to  feel  with  others'  feelings;  he  receives 
the  reflections  of  others'  sentiments  as  the 
instinctive  promptings  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  thus  he  incapacitates  himself  for  performing 
that  distinctive  work  whicb  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  do.  Doubtless  the  due  alternation  of 
society  and  self-communion  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  by  any  general  rule,  and  I  do  not 
here  attempt  it ;  I  only  now  am  suggesting  that 
an  alternation  is  the  healthiest  state  for  ordina- 
ry Christians;  not  society  always;  for  thus  the 
mind  becomes  unable  to  develope  and  mature 
its  own  distinctive  character,  or  to  retain  its  own . 
clearness  and  strength,  but  is  weakened  and  worn  ■ 
away  by  its  multiplicity  and  variety  of  interests 
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and  attractions ;  not  self-communion  always ; 
for  thus  it  soon  becomes  the  mere  slave  of  the 
few  objects  or  ideas  with  which  it  is  immediate- 
ly conversant,  grows  morbidly  sensitive  to  its 
own  processes  of  action  and  liabilities  to  in- 
jury, and  loses  it  sympathy  with  the  rest  of 
that  great  family  of  its  fellows  who  have  God 
for  their  parent  too.  And  this  mingling  of  con- 
templation with  action — of  spiritual  repose  with 
unusual  energy — has  been  the  secret  source  of 
the  superiority  of  many  of  those  whose  names 
shine  brightest  in  Christian  annals — the  inner 
spring  of  that  sanctity  and  zeal  which  seem  in 
some  men  only  to  have  increased  in  freshness 
and  in  fragrance  as  they  labored  the  longer,  but 
which,  as  other  examples  also  teach  us,  must  as- 
suredly have  withered  away  in  their  work  if  they 
had  not  resorted  to  this  cooling  and  strength- 
ening stream  wherewith  to  invigorate  themselves 
daily. 

In  all  Christian  respects,  at  least,  the  calm 
are  the  only  permanently  strong.  They  who 
maintained  a  frequent  communion  with  the  In- 
finite and  the  Eternal— they  alone  will  overcome 
the  world.  That  peculiar  gift  of  peace  which 
Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  as  his  parting  gift, 
is  not  only  one  of  their  greatest  treasures,  as  an  es 
sential  blessing  in  itself,  but  is  also  a  blessing 
conferring  supernatural  strength  with  which  to 
work  wonders  among  men.  The  man  who  feels 
himself  through  grace  at  any  time  prepared  to 
meet  his  God — the  man  whose  paramount  aim  in 
this  world  is  to  educate  himself  for  another, — 
this  is  the  man  to  influence  his  brethren  exten- 
sively for  good.  And  where,  I  would  ask,  can 
such  thoughts  of  the  true  measure  and  signifi- 
cance of  life  be  obtained  as  from  those  points 
above  it  or  beside  it  which  prayer  and  retire- 
ment may  enable  a  man  to  gain  ?  Who  have 
taken  such  true  and  deep  views  of  life  as  those 
who  have  been  consciously  on  the  point  of 
quittingit?  Read  the  records  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  the  most  spiritual  on  their  death-beds, 
and  compare  their  estimate  of  life  with  men's 
ordinary  reckoning  of  it,  and  then  say  what 
a  change  contemplation  may  produce  in 
us.  When  men  come  to  die  they  feel  them- 
selves emphatically  alone.  However  surround- 
ed by  the  most  kind  and  intimate  friends,  the 
individuality  of  their  own  nature  manifests  itself 
irresistibly ;  they  indeed  feel  that,  practically, 
the  outward  world  is  but  a  vain  show,  and  that 
there  are,  at  least  for  them,  but  as  it  were  two 
beings  in  the  universe, — their  own  soul,  and  the 
Author  of  it.  And  so  it  is  in  a  lesser  and  pro- 
portionate degree  in  sicknesses  and  afflictions. 
One  of  their  principal  means  of  benefit  lies  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  soul  from  the  world  which  they 
generally  occasion — in  that  communion  with  the 
Unseen  which  they  frequently  compel. 

Rut  why,  I  would  ask,  should  this  seclusion 
from  the  world,  this  communion  with  the  Un- 


seen, need  to  be  so  forced  upon  us  ?  Why  should 
it  not  be  rather  voluntary  ?  why  not  desired  and 
provided  for  ?  0  infatuated  creatures  that  we 
are,  to  need  afflictions  to  make  us  draw  near  to 
God,  and  not  to  allow  mercies  to  do  so  rather ! 
0  foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  learn  God's  pur- 
poses of  love  to  us — to  misinterpret  so  the  uses 
of  his  blessings !  What,  will  we  not  use  these 
seasons  of  rest  which  God  gives  us,  rather  than 
compel  him  to  send  us  seasons  of  suffering,  for 
holding  communion  with  him  ?  Will  we  never 
turn  to  God  willingly  and  joyfully?  will  we 
never  give  him  the  sacrifice  of  a  free  and  happy 
spirit — of  a  mind  not  bowed  down  by  sickness, 
or  made  weak  by  suffering — of  a  heart  subdued 
by  the  multitude  of  his  mercies — melted  to  grat- 
itude by  the  very  sunshine  of  his  blessings  ?  Will 
we  always  appear  at  his  altar  only  as  supplicants 
pursued  by  the  avenger,  and  never  as  coming  to 
present  ourselves  whole  thank-offerings  of  grati- 
tude and  love  ? 

Rut  to  return  to  the  suggestion,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  spiritural  life  of  the  individual 
soul  labor  and  prayer  are  interdependent.  Every 
life  of  Christian  efficiency  must  be  one  of  fre- 
quent meditation.  No  one  can  be  really  spirit- 
ually wise  who  does  not  study  the  human  heart 
as  its  source,  and  he  can  only  approach  near  to 
that  in  the  depths  of  his  own  experience.  Ex- 
perience of  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  is  said  to 
bring  with  wisdom,  and  in  some  cases  with  reason, 
inasmuch  as  it  certainly  does  enable  men  to 
calculate  correctly  the  common-places  of  life,  to 
conjecture  skilfully  the  ordinary  chances  of  con- 
duct; but  it  does  very  little  indeed  to  help 
us  in  understanding  or  in  influencing  the  interior 
life  of  the  earnest  and  of  the  unworldly.  Here 
it  is  helpless,  and  worse.  The  eye  that  would 
see  this  must  be  enlightened  from  within — the 
hand  that  would  stir  more  than  the  surface  must 
be  strengthened  from  above. 

Our  greatest  business  then  in  this  world  is  not 
to  do  good,  but  to  be  good — not  to  be  as  useful 
to  our  brethren  as  we  can,  but  so  to  become 
changed  by  God's  Spirit  into  his  image  that  we 
may  be  fitted  to  live  in  closer  communion  with 
him  forever.  To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves 
is  only  the  second  of  the  commandments — to  love 
God  above  all,  this  is  the  first.  And  unless  all 
our  duties  are  thus  performed  with  reference  to 
God's  will,  and  from  gratitude  for  his  grace,  then 
however  outwardly  useful  our  course  of  living 
may  seem  to  be,  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  it 
is  useless.  Most  thankful  ought  we  to  be,  indeed, 
when  God  makes  our  earthly  allotment  of  duty 
to  be  in  its  own  nature  favorable  to  our  bringing 
forth  much  fruit  to  his  glory  and  to  the  good  of 
our  fellow-men.  Perhaps  there  can  be  no  more 
glorious  spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  who,  thank- 
ful for  having  been  redeemed,  and  feeling  him- 
self being  sanctified,  is  evidently  also  being  per- 
mitted to  be  a  co-operator  with  God  in  bringing 
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about  some  great  purpose  of  his  providence — 
energetically  and  faithfully  performing  wide- 
spreading  duties,  with  eye  and  heart  ever  up- 
lifted towards  Him  who  he  believes  has  been  the 
Author  and  will  be  the  Finisher  of  his  faith ; 
and  thus,  so  passing  through  things  temporal  as 
to  make  them  all  helps  to  his  gaining  the  things 
that  are  eternal.  Such  a  spectacle,  I  say,  of 
active  and  extensive  usefulness  combined  with 
personal  edification,  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  attractive  interest.  But  let  it  also  be  re- 
membered how  great  a  truth  it  is,  that 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" — 
and  that  meekly  to  suffer  God's  will  is  as  sub- 
lime a  duty  as  actively  to  do  it. 

As  individuals,  then,  let  us  cherish  a  spirit  of 
contemplation — let  us  improve  a  time  of  rest. 
When  the  world  is  too  much  with  us  let  us  "Rest 
awhile."  When  our  very  works  of  duty  or  labor 
of  love  render  us  unquiet  or  distracted,  let  us 
"Rest  awhile."  When  our  studies,  however 
intellectual,  are  engrossing  or  harassing  us  more 
than  usual,  let  us  "  Rest  awhile."  "  Rest// 
however,  not  for  mere  indolence  and  slumber,  but 
for  that  renewal  and  refreshing  of  the  mind 
which  closer  communion  with  God  can  alone 
impart.  Remember  that  mere  seclusion  from  the 
world  will  not  of  itself  be  necessarily  improving 
to  us.  If  meditation  on  the  Unseen  be  not  con- 
joined with  separation  from  the  visible,  the  very 
absence  of  the  things  we  have  been  accustomed 
to,  will  only  endear  them  to  us  the  more.  Clo- 
ser communion  with  God  is  that  alone  which 
can  efface  the  deepening  impressions  of  the 
world,  or  counteract  its  unceasing  encroachments. 
If  there  be  not  this,  then  the  very  examina- 
tion of  our  own  hearts  will  take  but  a  form 
of  selfishness,  and  our  retirement  will  be 
but  indolence,  or  worse.  The  heart  which  is 
empty  of  thoughts  of  God  will  be  full  of  thoughts 
of  that  world  which  is  enmity  to  God  ;  it  will  be 
but  a  mere  market-place  of  carnal  interests,  or 
as  an  open  space  for  every  worldly  way-farer  to 
travel  on  or  abide. 

Most  unwisely,  then,  may  it  be  said,  will  he 
count  the  cost  who  thinks  that  such  seasons  of 
rest  as  I  am  recommending,  are  superfluous  or 
waste — that  time  spent  in  prayer  is  time  lost  to 
duty.  Rather,  our  very  duties  may  become  hin- 
drances to  our  improvement,  if  they  be  not  done 
in  this  thoughtful  spirit.  If  all  our  work,  even 
that  which  has  God's  service  expressly  for  its 
aim,  be  not  thus  ennobled  and  spiritualized  by 
contemplation,  however  useful  it  may  be  to 
others,  it  will  be  fruitless  and  even  hurtful  to 
ourselves.  We  know,  on  apostolic  authority, 
that  a  man  may  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  yet  not 
have  that  peculiar  spirit  which  is  characteristi- 
cally Christian  ;  and  so  perhaps  it  may  be  that 
a  man  may  live  a  moral,  and  respectable,  and  useful 
life,  actively  engaged  in  a  course  of  even  reli- 


gious acts,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian.  Devout 
thoughtfulness  being  neglected,  our  humility 
before  God,  and  gratitude  towards  Christ  is 
lessened,  and  thus  our  fruits  of  obedience,  though 
seeming  fair,  are  turning  inwardly  into  ashes; 
and  self-satisfaction  mingling  with  our  benevo- 
lence, we  dissolve  the  pearl  which  should  have 
been  our  reward  in  the  very  cup  of  our  seeming 
charity.  Constant  activity,  even  in  good  works, 
has  always  a  tendency  to  draw  us  away  from 
watchfulness  over  our  motives  of  action,  and  un- 
interrupted usefulness  to  make  us  think  more 
highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think:  and 
if  these  things  be  not  counteracted  by  a  self- 
communion,  and  communion  with  God  propor- 
tionate to  our  activity,  then  though  outwardly 
and  to  others  we  be  still  zealous  and  benevolent, 
yet  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  looks  not  at  the 
outward  appearance  only,  we  shall  assuredly  be 
seen  to  be  also  prouder  and  colder  every  day, 
and  gradually  less  like  Christ  continually.  Let 
us  not  then  ever  neglect  or  abridge  that  period 
of  repose  which  the  health  of  our  souls  requires 
to  be  devoted  to  communion  with  our  hearts, 
and  with  Him  who  is  greater  than  our  hearts. 
Be  sure  that  God  can  require  of  us  no  exertions 
for  even  the  spiritual  well-being  of  others  which 
must  of  necessity  impair  our  own ;  and  that  if 
our  own  souls  are  not  duly  edified,  it  will  be 
received  as  no  excuse  hereafter  that  we  were 
trying  to  do  God  more  service  the  while  ;  seeing 
that  reason  alone  might  tell  us  that  our  efforts 
are  not  essential  to  God's  service,  while  Scrip- 
ture everywhere  represents  the  cultivation  of 
personal  holiness  as  the  one  thing  needful  for 
ourselves. 

May  this  conviction  grow  among  us,  that  the 
Christian  religion  lies  as  much  in  discipline  of  the 
heart  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding, 
and  may  we  take  this  as  our  abiding  motto  : 
"  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength." 

"Man's  wisdom  is  to  seek 
His  strength  in  God  alone  ; 
And  e'en  an  angel  would  be  weak 
Who  trusted  in  his  own. 

"Retreat  beneath  his  wings, 
And  in  his  grace  confide  ; 
This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kings, 
Than  all  thy  works  beside." 


AN  EDUCATED  MAN. 

An  educated  man  ought  to  know  three  things  : 
— First,  where  he  is — that  is  to  say,  what  sort  of 
a  world  he  has  got  into;  how  large  it  is; 
what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how;  what  it 
is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it.  Secondly, 
where  he  is  going — that  is  to  say,  what  chances 
or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  besides 
this;  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other 
world.  Thirdly,  what  he  had  best  do  under 
these  circumstauces — that  is  to  say,  what  kind 
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of  faculties  he  possesses  ;  what  are  the  present 
state  and  wants  mankind  ;  what  is  his  place  in 
society ;  and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his 
power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffusing  it. 
The  man  who  knows  these  things,  and  who 
has  had  his  will  so  subdued  in  the  learning 
of  them,  that  he* is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows 
he  ought,  is  an  educated  man  ;  and  the  man  who 
knows  them  not,  is  uneducated,  though  he  could 
talk  all  the  tongues  of  Babel. — Ruskin. 


JEWEL  IN  A  BLOUSE. 

Passing  along  Sixteenth  street,  some  time 
ago,  at  the  close  of  a  Summer's  day,  we  noticed 
a  man  walking  before  us  in  the  commonest 
clothes  of  a  laborer.  He  must  have  been  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  weary,  too,  for  he  walked 
with  a  weary  gait,  slow,  and  tottering.  A  few  feet 
before  him,  near  the  centre  of  the  smooth  pave- 
ment, in  front  of  Mr.  Hoe's  dwelling,  there  laid 
an  ugly  stone,  not  large,  but  just  such  an  one  as 
an  unobservant,  or  old  person,  or  little  child, 
might  stumble  over.  He  took  up  the  stone, 
carried  it  to  the  curb,  laid  it  in  the  gutter,  and 
passed  along.  "  There's  a  grand  heart  in  that 
poor  little  old  man's  body,  in  spite  of  its  humble 
covering,"  said  we  to  a  lady  with  us.  And  it 
will  be  a  lifelong  regret  to  us  that  we  did  not 
overtake  him  and  speak  to  him  some  word  of 
cheer.  That  act  was  recoguized  in  Heaven,  for 
it  was  one  of  a  pure  benevolence,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  recognized  on  earth  ;  for,  next  to  a 
good  deed  done,  is  its  open,  manly,  and  sym- 
pathizing approbation.  This  poor  old  man,  in 
the  lovingness  of  a  kindly  nature,  without  the 
stimulus  of  a  present  object  of  sympathy,  which 
may  move  any  one  to  help  his  brother,  performed 
an  act  of  only  possible  kindness,  and  that  to- 
wards some  unknown  individual.  It  was  a  kind- 
ness to  humanity  in  general. 

Perhaps  this  incident  may  have  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  us,  from  its  having  carried  us  back 
to  our  childhood;  for  one  of  its  earliest  memories 
is  that  of  seeing  our  mother  getting  out  of  the 
carriage  to  remove  some  stones  out  of  the  road, 
which  interfered  with  a  clear  way,  the  driver, 
meanwhile,  looking  complacently  on  from  his 
seat.  This  act  was  one  of  spontaneous  kindness, 
to  save  some  after-comer,  she  knew  not  who,  an 
uncomfortable  jolt,  or  the  annoyance  of  a  break- 
down. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  if  from  inheritance,  we 
found  ourselves,  before  we  were  aware  of  it, 
removing  a  large  stone  from  the  centre  of  a  nar- 
row flag-way  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It 
must  have  been  in  that  spot  for  months,  for  a 
smooth  semicircular  path  had  been  made  about 
it  by  the  multitudes  of  feet  which  passed  it  daily ; 
and  yet,  of  all  the  crowds  which  thronged  that 
way,  for  all  that  time,  not  a  man,  or  woman,  or 
child,  had  **  moved  away  the  stone." 


Reader  !  what  stones  have  you  removed  from 
the  great  pathway  of  life,  with  the  wish,  there- 
by, to  remove  hindrances  to  some  after-coming 
brother?  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  for 
"  the  time  is  short,"  and  the  day  of  life  to  many 
"  is  far  spent." — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Those  who  have  closely  observed  the  conduct 
of  the  blind  must,  we  imagine,  have  been  some- 
times startled  with  the  precise  knowledge  they 
appear  to  possess  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  It  would  seem  as  though  some  new 
sense  had  stepped  in  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
faculty  which  they  have  lost,  or  have  never 
possessed.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  ready  powers  of  perception  and 
appreciation  which  sometimes  astonish  us  are  the 
results  of  that  finished  education  of  the  other 
senses,  which  is  in  a  manner  enforced  upon  those 
who  live  in  perpetual  darkness.  We  shall  jot 
down  a  few  instances  which  have  come  within 
our  own  observation  and  knowledge,  and  which, 
while  interesting  in  themselves,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  operation  of  what  some  writers, 
in  alluding  to  this  subject,  have  wrongly  termed 
the  sixth  sense. 

A  poor  blind  pensioner,  who  travels  London 
daily  to  call  on  his  patrons  for  their  contribu- 
tions, and  whose  rounds  are  not  much  short  of  a 
hundred  miles  per  week,  on  being  asked  how  he 
finds  his  way  about,  tells  us  that,  on  starting 
from  home  he  counts  the  turnings  and  crossings, 
however  numerous  they  may  be  (perhaps  over  a 
five  miles'  route),  until  he  arrives  at  the  street  or 
row  of  buildings  which  he  wants.  He  then 
"  sticks  it,"  or  counts  the  houses,  by  their  en- 
trances, with  his  stick,  until  he  comes  to  the 
right  dwelling.  This,  once  certified,  is  never 
afterwards  forgotten  ;  for,  if  he  should  chance  to 
miscount,  he  would  be  made  sensible  of  his 
error  by  the  different  shape  of  the  bell-handle, 
the  knocker,  the  railings,  or  some  trifling  pe- 
culiarity in  the  door-step,  etc.,  which,  though 
thev  might  escape  the  observation  of  ordinary 
persons,  are  obvious  enough  to  the  blind.  He 
knows  his  friends,  as  they  approach  him,  by  the 
sound  of  their  footfall,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  pass  him  without  giving  them  the  "good  day." 
He  can  always  tell  when  he  is  passing  a  house 
or  houses  of  two,  three  or  four  stories  high,  by 
the  difference  in  the  sound  of  his  own  step,  or 
of  the  touch  of  his  stick  on  the  flags.  He  knows 
the  trees  by  their  odor.  A  grocer's  shop,  a 
chemist's  shop,  a  leather-cutter's,  or  a  butcher's, 
is  as  palpable  to  him  as  a  milestone  to  a  traveller 
or  a  lighthouse  to  the  sailor.  If  he  is  ever  put 
out  of  his  reckoning,  it  is  through  meeting  a 
friend  and  having  a  gossip  until  he  forgets  him- 
self ;  in  this  case  he  has  either  to  go  back  or  for- 
ward, "sticking  it,"  until  he  has  recovered  one 
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of  his  landmarks.  This  poor  fellow  has  peram- 
bulated London  alone  for  twenty  years,  in  all 
weathers,  with  no  other  guide  than  his  stick,  yet 
is  never  known  to  lose  his  way.  If  the  reader 
will  compare  these  facts  with  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  dark,  or  with  the  cases  of  persons 
who  lose  themselves  in  a  London  fog,  in  neigh- 
borhoods with  which  they  have  long  been  well 
acquainted,  he  will  see  sufficient  cause  to  marvel 
at  the  resources  of  the  blind. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  attending  church  on 
the  Sunday  morning  in  a  village  where  he  had 
arrived  the  day  before,  encountered  a  blind  man 
groping  at  the  principal  door,  which,  for  some 
cause,  happened  on  that  day  to  be  closed.  Our 
friend  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  in  at 
a  side  door.  After  the  service  he  led  him  out; 
but  the  blind  man  was  quite  nonplussed,  and 
dil  not  know  in  what  direction  to  go.  "  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  put  me  where  you  found 
me  first?"  he  said ;  and  he  was  conducted  back 
to  the  front  door.  Having  certified  himself  of 
his  position  by  a  touch,  he  at  once  set  off  for  his 
home,  which  lay  at  three  miles  distance — our 
friend  accompanying  him  part  of  the  way. 
When  they  had  walked  something  more  than  a 
mile  along  the  road,  the  blind  man  stopped. 
"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,"  he  said,  "  to  put 
your  hand  behind  that  hurdle  in  the  hedge,  and 
lift  out  my  walking  stick  ?  I  always  leave  it 
there  when  I  go  to  church."  Now  the  man  bad 
been  talking  all  the  way  from  the  village,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  counting  his  steps  or 
his  invisible  landmarks,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  whatever  in  the  level  road 
which  could  have  indicated  to  one  stone  blind 
the  exact  spot  on  which  he  stood.  As  our  friend 
lifted  out  the  stout  cudgel,  which  certainly  did 
not  look  at  all  like  a  church-going  article,  he 
asked  him  how  he  could  tell  so  precisely  where 
he  was.  11  There  is  a  tree  in  the  hedge,"  said 
the  blind  man,  "  and  that  causes  a  lull  in  the 
air,  because  it  stops  the  current;  I  always  know 
when  I  come  to  the  tree." 

Not  many  months  back,  a  traveller  was  riding, 
on  one  of  the  bleak  and  stormy  nights  for  which 
the  past  year  will  long  be  remembered,  over  a 
dreary  district  of  hill,  down,  and  dale,  in  central 
Yorkshire.  He  had  a  weary  way  to  go,  and  his 
whole  route  lay  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  and 
tempest,  which  threatened  to  sweep  him  from 
the  road.  As  he  struggled  on,  the  night  grew 
dark  and  the  storm  more  furious.  Not  relishing 
the  idea  of  being  belated  on  that  wild  spot,  he 
set  spurs  to  his  steed,  and,  trusting  to  the 
animal's  instinct  and  surefootedness,  galloped 
through  the  darkness  towards  his  destination. 
He  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  precipitation,  for 
the  horse  diverged  from  the  track  and  became 
entangled  in  a  clump  of  gorse  and  scrub,  and  he 
himself  was  thrown,  but,  fortunately,  without 
any  serious  injury.    He  was  able  to  mount  again, 


and  to  recover  the  path,  and,  proceeding  more 
cautiously,  arrived  at  the  village  inn,  where  he 
intended  to  put  up,  about  midnight.  Here,  on 
dismounting,  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his 
watch,  which  had  been  severed  from  the  ribbon 
that  served  as  a  guard,  and  had  most  likely 
fallen  to  the  ground  among  the  gorse  where  he 
had  been  thrown.  He  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  time-piece,  and  bemoaned  his  mis- 
fortune with  the  landlord. 

There  was  a  poor  blind  man  sitting  in  the 
bar,  who  immediately  rose  and  volunteered  to 
go  in  search  of  the  missing  watch.  The  case 
appeared  hopeless  to  the  traveller,  who  could 
scarcely  describe  the  spot  where  his  misfortune 
had  overtaken  him,  and  who  deemed  the  attempt 
to  recover  it  on  the  part  of  a  blind  man  as 
supremely  ridiculous ;  and,  indeed,  he  hinted  as 
much.  In  spite  of  this  discouragement,  how- 
ever, the  blind  man  seized  his  staff  and  set  forth 
in  the  midst  of  the  wind  and  pouring  rain.  He 
knew  the  district  better  than  the  traveller  did. 
He  traversed  the  six  miles  of  stormy  heath  and 
mountain,  and,  heedless  of  the  driving  scud, 
commenced  his  search.  Having  arrived  at  the 
spot,  he  set  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  grouped 
through  the  gorse  in  all  directions;  the  wind 
howled,  and  the  long  grass  whistled  all  around 
him,  but  amidst  those  wild  and  melancholy 
sounds  he  was  able  at  length  to  identify  the  still 
small  ticking  of  the  watch,  which  he  recovered, 
placed  in  his  bosom,  and  brought  back  in 
triumph.  Here  is  an  exploit  rivalling  almost  the 
fairy  feats  of  Fine-ear  himself ;  it  is  one,  how- 
ever, for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch,  while 
it  is  one  which  it  is  most  certain  that  none  other 
than  a  blind  man  could  have  accomplished. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  some  blind  persons, 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  phrenologists 
have  supposed  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  organ 
of  locality,  must  be  exercised  and  perfected  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  A  blind  workman,  if 
he  use  a  score  or  more  of  tools,  always  places 
his  hand  on  the  right  one  when  it  is  wanted, 
and  will  tell  in  an  instant,  and  even  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time,  whether  his  tool-box 
has  been  tampered  with,  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  implements  altered.  The  perfection  of  this 
faculty  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  blind  chess- 
players, who  generally  attain  to  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  most  complicated  of  all  games. 
We  have  seen  boys  of  tender  age,  and  who  were 
born  blind,  playing  this  difficult  game  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  generally  checkmating  their 
more  mature  antagonists.  Their  sole  guide  is 
their  sense  of  touch  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note 
with  what  rapidity  they  ascertain  all  they  want 
to  know  by  this  means.  By  merely  laying  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  the  finger-tips  on  the 
pieces  as  they  stand,  they  master  in  a  moment 
the  position  of  the  contending  forces,  and, 
without  being   informed    of  the  adversary's 
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moves,  make  the  necessary  disposition  to  defeat 
them. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Creche  in 
Paris,  many  poor  women  used  to  get  their  living 
by  taking  charge,  during  the  day,  of  the  infants 
of  those  of  the  poorer  classes  who  had  to  be  at 
work  in  the  streets,  when  they  should  have  been 
at  home  nursing  their  helpless  offspring.  The 
most  noted  of  these  general  mothers  was  a  cer- 
tain blind  and  poverty-stricken  dame,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  old  Susanne,  and  who  had  her 
infant  hostelry  in  the  Rue  Git  le  Cour,  near  the 
quay.  It  was  remarkable  that  while  all  her 
rivals  in  the  nursing  trade  were  a  nuisance  in 
their  neighborhoods,  owing  to  the  crying  and 
squalling  of  their  unfortunate  little  clients, 
Susanne  was  as  much  noted  for  the  unbroken 
tranquillity  of  her  dwelling,  where  a  cry  or  a 
complaining  voice  was  never  heard.  It  followed 
as  a  consequence  that  all  the  most  unmanageable 
and  refractory  little  ones  were  made  over  to 
her;  and  as  surely  as  they  came  into  her  hands, 
they  ceased  their  squalling,  and  either  laughed, 
gambolled,  or  slept  away  the  hours  of  absence 
from  their  mothers.  If  you  entered  S'usanne's 
apartment,  you  found  that  all  the  noise  that  was 
made  she  made  herself,  as  she  sat  crooning  a 
scarcely  audible  lullaby  amidst  her  babies.  Her 
system  of  management  was  expressed  in  very 
few  words  : — u  I  sing  to  them  softly/'  she  would 
say,  "  and  I  handle  them  softly." — Leisure 
Hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  12, 1861. 


Died,  at  tbe  residence  of  her  husband,  in  Perm's 
Manor,  Falls  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  evening  of  28th  of  9th  month,  1861,  Rachel,  wife 
of  Benjamin  Headly,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

A  faithful  wife,  affectionate  mother,  and  kind  friend. 


WORDS  IN  THEIR  FIRST  MEANING. 

The  time  was  when  every  word  was  a  picture. 
He  who  used  a  word  first — almost  any  word — 
had  a  clear  and  vivid  presentation  to  his  mind 
of  some  object,  and  used  that  object  as  a  type, 
and  analogy  to  certain  ideas,  and  pictured 
images  present  to  his  mind.  Dean  Trench  fur- 
nishes many  instances.  Look  at  a  word  or  two. 
Dilapidated  :  dilapidated  fortunes,  a  dilapidated 
character,  a  dilapidated  house.  Is  there  not  a 
vivid  picture  here,  when  we  identify  the  word 
with  the  Latin  dilqpidare — the  falling  apart  of 
stones — and  so  survey  stone  after  stone  falling 
away,  and  leaving  only  a  place  of  ruin  ?  So  the 
word  Candid,  white.  How  beautiful  in  this 
connection,  as  applied  to  the  word  Candidate — 
presenting  the  felt  necessity  that  the  candidate 


for  any  office  should  be  white,  and  unsoiled  in 
reputation  !  So  the  word  Husband — the  stay, 
and  support,  and  binder  together  of  the  house- 
hold, as  old  Tusser  has  said  in  his  "  Points  of 
Husbandry 

"  The  name  of  husband — what  is  it  to  say? 

Of  Wife  and  of  household  the  band  and  the  stay." 

And  the  word  Wife  is  like  it ;  it  is  only  an- 
other form  of  the  words  "  weave  "  and  "  woof 
and  in  it  we  have  not  only  a  picture  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  principal  characteristic^of  fe- 
male industry,  but  the  moral  idea,  too,  of  our 
weaving,  by  her  influence  and  affection,  heart  to 
heart,  and  the  whole  household  into  one.  In 
the  same  way  Pity  grows  into  Piety. —  The 
Eclectic. 


THE   PRESENCE    OF     OZONE    IN     THE  ATMOS- 
PHERE— A  PROOF  OF  ITS  SALUBRITY. 

Very  slowly,  and  in  a  tottering,  uncertain 
manner,  do  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  hidden  in  apparently  the  most  simple 
snbstance.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  was  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  modern  chemistry ;  and  after 
its  properties  have  been  seemingly  investigated 
scores  of  years  ago  in  the  most  exhaustive  man- 
ner, we  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  how  utter- 
ly ignorant  we  are  as  to  its  real  nature.  A  sub- 
stance which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  for  all 
created  beings  on  the  earth,  the  consumption  of 
which,  to  supply  respiration  and  combustion, 
amounts  to  more  than  seven  millions  of  tons 
weight  per  day,— forming  three  quarters  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  four-fifths  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  half  the  mineral  kingdom,  together 
with  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere  and  eight- 
ninths  of  the  water  on  the  earth,  constituting,  in 
fact,  nearly  two  thirds  of  our  globe,  and  endow- 
ed with  properties  more  strikingly  remarkable 
than  any  other  body  in  nature, — certainly  offers 
some  inducements  for  the  earnest  inquirer  to 
explore  its  mysteries  ;  and  if  we  now  feel  so 
ignorant  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  little  that  is  already  known,  so  much  as  the 
vast  regions  of  unexplored  wealth  of  which  we 
have  recently  caught  some  faint  glimpses. 

In  connection  with  the  most  wonderful,  as 
well  as  the  most  fascinating,  branch  of  this  in- 
quiry,— the  mysterious  power  which  oxygen, 
ordinarily  quiescent,  possesses  of  splitting  up 
into  two  intensely  energetic  oppositely  endowed 
halves — the  name  of  Schonbein  will  always  be 
remembered.  The  untiring  manner  in  which 
he  investigated  the  subject  of  ozone, — tracking 
it  from  the  electrical  smell  through  all  its  phases, 
patiently  working  on  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  with 
which  it  was,  up  to  a  very  recent  time,  the 
custom  to  assail  him  as  the  philosopher  with  one 
idea,  the  man  with  an  ozonic  monomania,  and 
ultimately  forcing  the  subject,  by  its  very  im- 
portance, before  the  notice  of  physicists, — is  a 
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worthy  model  for  every  young  experimenter. 
Through  him  we  have  been  led  to  ask  whether 
the  so-called  chemical  elements  may  not.  after 
all,  be  mere  allotropic  conditions  of  a  few  bodies  ? 
— whether  the  speculations  of  the  alchemists 
upon  the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  metals  into 
each  other,  may  not  prove  ultimately  correct, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Faraday,  to  view  their 
fundamental  doctrine  of  transmutation  as  no 
longer  opposed  to  known  analogies,  but  only 
some  stages  beyond  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge. 

It  has  at  last  become  the  custom  to  record 
ozone  observations  at  most  of  the  meteorological 
observatories,  and  the  scientific  and  general  public 
are  pretty  well  aware  that  these  indications  afford 
a  rough  but  on  the  whole  a  reliable  test  of  the 
healthiness  of  any  particular  locality.  The  usual 
way  of  preparing  the  test  papers  for  ozonimetrical 
purposes  has  been  to  soak  fine  paper  in  a  mix- 
ture of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved 
in  water.  Upon  drying,  the  paper  was  cut  into 
slips,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  darkening,  or  the 
intensity  which  it  acquired,  in  any  given  time, 
was  compared  with  a  numbered  scale  and  record- 
ed— the  indications  ranging  from  one  to  ten. 
Two  errors  are  liable  to  creep  in  when  the  ozone 
papers  are  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are 
usually  suspended  freely  in  the  air,  and  exposed 
to  light.  Air  is  of  course  necessary,  as  the  ozone 
is  an  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere )  but  light 
causes  the  papers  to  fade,  and  thus  destroys  the 
indications.  The  other  objection  is  that  the 
papers  are  liable  to  be  darkened  by  other  bodies 
in  the  atmosphere — nitric  acid,  for  instance, 
which  is  known  to  be  present  in  quantity  after 
thunder.  The  former  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  who  has  contrived  an 
ozone  box,  which  is  simple  in  construction,  small 
in  size,  and  cylindrical  in  form ;  the  chamber  in 
which  the  test  slips  are  hung  being  perfectly 
dark,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  coustant 
current  of  air  circulating  through  it,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  of  the  compass  the  wind  is 
blowing.  The  air  either  passes  in  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  box  and  travels  round  a  circular 
chamber  twice,  until  it  reaches  the  centre  (where 
the  test  slips  are  hung),  and  then  out  again  at 
the  upper  portion  of  the  box  in  the  same  circular 
manner,  or  in  at  the  top  and  out  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 

The  second  difficulty  is  not  so  readily  got  over ; 
but  from  some  recent  researches  of  Schonbein  it 
seems  probable  that  the  substance  known  as 
pyrogallic  acid  will  answer  the  desired  end.  He 
has  just  found  that  when  a  strip  of  paper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  is 
introduced  into  an  atmosphere  containing  ozone, 
it  is  rapidly  darkened ;  whilst,  if  no  ozone  be 
present,  the  paper  retains  its  original  whiteness. 
Schonbein  therefore  suggests  that  unsized  paper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 


would  form  a  good  test  for  the  presence  of  this 
form  of  oxygen.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  far 
better  test  than  that  in  which  starch  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  used.  Nitric  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  would  not  be  likely  to  have  any  action 
upon  it;  indeed,  every  photographer  is  in  the 
daily  habit  of  mixing  pyrogallic  and  nitric  acids 
together  without  any  discoloration  taking  place. 
There  is  only  one  slight  drawback,  and  that  is, 
that  long-continued  action  of  strong  ozone  has  a 
bleaching  effect ;  this,  however,  would  not  be 
any  disadvantage  in  practice,  for  a  paper  would 
never  be  exposed  so  long  to  atmospheric  influences 
for  this  reversed  effect  to  take  place. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  or  instructive 
study  than  that  of  the  ever-varying  quantity  of 
ozone  in  the  air.  A  test  for  this  body  ought  to 
be  as  common  in  a  house  as  a  barometer.  Ozone 
is  equivalent  to  health.  In  crowded  cities  or 
unhealthy  neighborhoods  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
detected  •  whilst  on  the  ocean,  the  seashore,  or 
elevated,  open  tracts  of  country,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably present  in  quantity.  The  first  outbreak  of 
an  epidemic  is  always  heralded  by  a  rapid  de- 
crease of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  whilst  its  re- 
appearance is  almost  as  certain  a  sign  of  the 
cessation  of  the  sickness. 


TRIAL  OF  AN  ENGLISH  STEAM  PLOUGH. 

On  the  1st  inst.  a  steam 
H  plough,  the  invention  of 
nh       John  Fowler,  Jr.,  of  Lon- 

Mui  I    ^on,  was  tr*e^  Def°re  a 
^Sfe        III  lit    Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
^St       jfffjy     vania  Agricultural  Socie- 
sP||L    jBji      ^v-    The  trial  was  super- 
W§k  l/ISf      intended  by  R.  W.  Eddi- 
V  "^likiS^      /  son'  *n  w^ose  cnarge  the 
1    ^^P^^ff   J  pl°u£n  w^n  *ts  machinery 
\    '^^Mm  jf   had  been  sent  from  Eng- 

\     Wf  m       ^anc^  to        c0lintI7-  The 
^^s^Kff   i    sP°t  selected  for  the  test- 
^n^^^i^^k^l     ing  of  the  instrument  was 
^fl^^H^^^^ft    a  large  field  a  short  dis- 
^^^^^^M^^ft    tance  from  the  Lazaretto 
-  -       simp-     station,    on    the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Railroad. 

At  one  end  of  the  field  was  a  twelve-horse 
power  engine,  which  caused  a  wheel  to  revolve 
horizontally.  Connected  with  the  wheel  of  the 
engine,  and  also  with  a  similiar  one  attached  to 
the  "anchor,"  which  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant,  was  an  endless  chain 
made  strongly  of  wire.  To  this  chain  was  fasten- 
ed the  plough,  which,  by  the  power  of  the  engine, 
was  thus  made  to  traverse  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  anchor  and  return.  The  plough, 
which  was  mounted  on  two  wheels,  had  eight 
ten-inch  flanges,  four  at  one  end,  and  four  at  the 
other. 

As  the  plough  was  propelled  towards  the 
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anchor,  the  four  flanges  in  the  rear  furrowed  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  a 
width  of  forty  :  the  flanges  in  the  front  being 
high  in  the  air,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
driver  being  over  the  rear  flanges,  causing  that 
portion  of  the  plough  to  press  the  earth  while 
the  other  was  elevated.  In  returning  to  the 
engine  the  process  was  reversed.  The  front 
flanges  became  the  rear,  and  thus  the  necessity 
of  turning  the  plough  is  obviated. 

The  plough  was  guided  by  the  driver,  who, 
by  means  of  winders  attached  to  it,  was  also 
enabled  to  lengthen  the  chain  or  shorten  it  as 
occasion  might  require.  The  waving  of  a  flag 
by  the  driver  was  a  signal  by  which  the  plough 
could  be  immediately  stopped  or  put  in  motion. 
There  was  also  an  arrangement  for  regulating 
the  depth  to  which  the  soil  was  to  be  furrowed. 

Although  the  ground  selected  for  the  trial  was 
of  a  loose  texture,  it  was  so  covered  with  grass 
and  weeds  as  to  somewhat  retard  the  course  of 
the  plough.  Five  minutes  was  the  time  occupied 
by  the  plough  in  traversing  the  distance  between 
the  engine  and  theanchor.  R.  W.  Eddison  claimed 
that  the  implement  will  plough  at  the^rate  of 
one  acre  per  hour,  and  that  with  twelve  flanges 
he  can  accomplish  twice  that  amount  of  work. 
About  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  could  thus  be 
ploughed  per  day. 

He  states  that  one  acre  per  hour  can  be 
ploughed  with  an  engine  of  eight  horse  power. 
Two  men  and  three  boys  are  required  to  manage 
the  machine.  One  man  attends  the  engine, 
another  acts  as  plough  driver,  and  the  boys  are 
employed  in  adjusting  the  chain  and  the 
anchor. 

The  whole  of  the  apparatus  connected  with 
the  plough,  cost  in  England  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  These  ploughs  are  being  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 


rived  here  last  evening  from  Helo.  The  dates 
received  from  Honolulu  are  to  the  20th  of 
August,  but  are  unimportant.  The  cattle  dis- 
ease was  supposed  to  be  subsiding.  It  is  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  animals  drinking  stagnant 
water. 


From  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

BLUE  WATER. 
(Continued  from  page  459.) 


CROPS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  dairy  districts  in  New  York  are  said  to 
be,  this  year,  remarkably  productive.  The  yield 
of  butter  and  cheese  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
previous  season.  The  product  of  the  hop  district, 
however,  will  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  1860  by 
one-third.  Grass,  potatoes  and  oats  will  be 
abundant. 


The  Agricultural  State  Fair  opened  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  16th  ult.,  on  a  much  grander  scale 
than  heretofore.  Persons  who  have  attended  the 
fairs  at  the  East,  state  that  the  exhibition  of 
stock  at  Sacramento  equals  the  exhibitions  at 
the  National  Fair  at  Richmond  three  years,  and 
Chicago  two  years  since. 


Later  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  had 
been  received  by  the  brig  Francisco,  which  ar- 


In  the  month  of  June,  1860,  a  second  sound- 
ing expedition,  across  the  Atlantic  was  deter- 
mined on,  and  H. M.S.  Bulldog  was  commissioned, 
as  we  have  said,  by  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  for 
this  service.  Dr.  Wallich,  of  H.M/s  Indian 
Army,  accompanied  the  expedition  as  naturalist ; 
and,  although  the  weather  was  throughout  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavorable,  the  soundings  were 
carried  on  without  intermission.  Under  Dr. 
Wallich's  superintendence  an  important  modifi- 
cation of  the  valve  was  introduced,  by  which, 
instead  of  a  few  grains,  several  pounds  of  mud, 
together  with  stones  or  other  substances,  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  could  be  caught  and  successfully  re- 
tained. This  was  not  available  on  the  voyage 
out,  but  very  important  results  were  obtained 
with  it  on  the  return  trip.* 

The  actual  depth  of  the  deep  sea  is  now  gene- 
rally taken  by  an  independent  observation — a 
heavy  sinker  of  iron,  shaped  so  as  to  offer  as 
little  resistance  as  possible  to  water,  being  drop- 
ped vertically,  carrying  with  it  a  moderately  fine 
line.  When  the  bottom  is  reached,  and  the 
depth  determined,  the  sinker  becoming  detached 
is  left  behind,  and  the  line  hauled  in.  With 
the  assistance  of  steam  power,  and  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  ship  vertically  over  the  line, 
the  operation  is  completed  in  water  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet  deep  in  about  two  hours. 

When  it  is  required  to  obtain  specimens  of  the 
bottom,  a  further  contrivance  is  added,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  scoops  or  spoons,  kept  apart  during 
descent  by  the  weight  of  the  sinker,  until  the 
bottom  is  reached,  and  then  brought  firmly  to- 
gether by  the  action  of  a  strong  india-rubber 
band.  The  scoops,  enclosing  some  pounds  of 
whatever  soft,  loose  matter  may  be  caught  up  by 


*It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  in  the  expeditions 
whose  express  object  has  been  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  depth  and  condition  of  the  ocean-floor,  and 
which  have  been  provided  with  a  naturalist  to  aid  in 
determining  these  facts,  there  have  been  too  many 
instances  in  which  soundings  have  been  taken  with- 
out even  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
bottom.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  neglect,  inas- 
much as  the  additional  time  and  trouble  involved* 
are  much  more  than  repaid  by  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation obtained  ;  for  it  is  quite  as  much  by  these 
observations  concerning  the  nature  of  the  bottom 
and  its  inhabitants,  as  by  a  consideration  of  the 
mere  depth,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
fitness  of  any  proposed  line  for  receiving  and  pre- 
serving a  telegraph  cable. 
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them,  are  then  lifted,  the  sinker  being  left  at 
the  bottom,  as  before.  The  temperature  (which 
diminishes  gradually  to  a  minimum)  is  obtained 
by  register  thermometers,  carefully  enclosed  and 
preserved  from  injury. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  practical  natural 
history  results  are  due  to  this  expedition,  pre- 
mising that,  at  the  date  of  commissioning  the 
Bulldog,  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  ani- 
mal life  could  not  exist  at  the  bottom  of  water 
more  than  five  hundred  fathoms  deep;  that 
across  the  whole  Atlautic  floor  there  was  an  uni- 
form covering  of  mud  ;  that  an  ordinary  tele- 
graph cable,  once  deposited,  would  remain  per- 
manently out  of  the  reach  of  injury;  and  that, 
from  the  absence  of  deep  currents,  there  was  no 
true  bottom  drift  in  the  open  ocean. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Bulldog,  when 
sounding  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  in 
water  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
deep,  a  curious  and  most  unexpected  event  oc- 
curred ;  and,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  a  thorough  naturalist,  who  was  never  absent 
from  his  post,  the  accident  was  taken  full  advan- 
tage of.  On  this  occasion  the  line  came  to  the 
surface,  bringing  with  it,  amongst  other  things, 
a  number  of  living  creatures,  whose  presence  en- 
tirely settled  the  whole  question  as  to  the  depth 
to  which  life  is  necessarily  limited  in  the  ocean. 
To  understand  clearly  how  one  fact  entirely  and 
forever  set  at  rest  this  problem,  or,  at  least,  en- 
larged its  conditions  beyond  all  expectation,  two 
or  three  things  must  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered. First,  it  is  not  unusual,  in  sounding, 
that,  after  reaching  bottom  with  the  line  and 
sinker,  a  quantity  of  line  should  be  run  out  in 
excess  of  depth,  the  depth  being  determined  in- 
dependently of  the  whole  quantity  of  line.  This 
extra  quantity  of  line  (about  fifty  fathoms)  rested, 
of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  some  min- 
utes, and  probably  became  buried  in  the  tena- 
cious mud  which  is  the  usual  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic, owing  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
water,  amounting,  at  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms,  to  more  than  a  ton  and  a  half  on  every 
square  inch  of  surface.*  While  thus  buried, 
the  line  would  seem  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  colony  of  inquiring  star-fishes  resident 
on  the  spot,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to  an 
intrusion  of  the  kind.  Some  of  them — no  doubt 
the  younger  and  more  curious  members  of  the 
colony — not  being  very  well  able  to  distinguish 
the  real  natul  e  of  the  foreign  visitor  in  the  gloom 
which  must  prevail  below,  did  as  such  animals 


*  As  an  instance  of  this  pressure  we  may  mention 
that,  in  one  of  the  soundings  taken  by  Captain  Day- 
man in  the  Cyclops,  "  the  tar  was  forced  out  of  the 
rope  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  several  of  the 
splices  started,  and  the  rope  was  much,  stretched  .;  " 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
strain  on  the  upper  part  of  the  line  at  the  first  effort 
to  haul  in  the  line. 


will  do — attached  themselves  to  the  strange  sub- 
stance with  which  they  were  brought  in  contact, 
and,  when  it  began  to  move,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  lifted  up  towards  the  surface,  adhering  the 
more  firmly  as  they  were  removed  farther  and 
farther  from  their  home.  Dr.  Wallich  informs 
us  that,  "  on  reaching  the  surface,  and  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  they 
continued  to  move  about  energetically;  and  one 
very  perfect  specimen,  which  bad  fixed  itself 
close  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  and  was 
still  convulsively  grasping  it  with  its  long  spinous 
arms,  was  secured  in  situ  on  the  rope,  and  con- 
signed to  immortality  in  a  bottle  of  spirits/' 

The  habits  of  star-fishes  are  peculiar  and  well 
known.  They  move  by  creeping  along  mud  or 
rock,  and  the  particular  group  to  which  the  spe- 
cimens obtained  were  found  to  belong,  move 
only  by  spine-covered  arms  attached  to  a  stony 
framework,  and  are  thus,  by  their  mere  weight, 
quite  precluded  from  rising  at  will  through  the 
water.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
mixed  up  with  the  bottom  mud,  adhering  to  the 
lowest  end  of  the  sounding-line,  their  habits  and 
construction  are  such  as  to  indicate  the  place  of 
their  abode. 

But  the  mud  with  which  these  animals  were 
found  and  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  agreed 
so  well  together,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  no  error  could  arise  on  this  score,  for  it 
was  clear  that  they  had  lived  where  they  were 
found.  No  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
mud  consisted  of  shelly  cases  of  very  small  ani- 
mals, precisely  similar  to  those  which  had  pre- 
viously been  found  to  cover  the  Atlantic  sea  bot- 
tom in  almost  every  place  where  the  bottom  had 
been  reached,  whether  in  the  previous  expedi- 
tions of  the  Arctic  or  the  Cydops,  or  in  other 
soundings  of  the  Bulldog.  The  star -fishes  had 
clearly  fed  on  these  little  animals,  and  thus  be- 
longed to  the  same  condition  of  existence.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  bring  further  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  two  groups  of  animals  inhabited  the 
deep  water,  and  lived  at  the  bottom,  we  might 
refer  to  the  discovery  made  also  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
of  the  presence  of  tubes  made  by  worms  out  of 
the  fine  sand  and  broken  fragments  of  shells 
amongst  which  they  live,  and  the  fact  that  other 
worm-like  animals  had  pierced  holes  in  similar 
small  shells  obtained  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  mud. 

The  animals  inhabiting  the  minute  shells  here 
alluded  to,  are  very  widely  spread  in  all  seas, 
and,  as  it  now  appears,  at  all  depths.  They  be- 
long to  some  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of 
organized  life,  and,  though  complex,  are  so  rather 
by  an  iufinite  repetition  of  similar  parts  than  by 
any  grouping  together  of  organs  having  different 
uses.  Thus,  although  what  is  called  a  shell  of 
these  creatures  seems  to  be  built  up  of  many  dis- 
tinct chambers,  and  thus  resembles  the  nautilus 
— one  of  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  soft 
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and  boneless  animals — the  so-called  chambered 
shell,  varying  greatly  in  size,  is  merely  a  grouped 
habitation  of  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals multiplied  according  to  circumstances. 
This  kind  of  life  is  more  like  that  of  a  plant  than 
an  animal,  and  forms  a  curious  transition  from 
the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  any  local  or  ac- 
cidental drift  of  a  submarine  current  can  have 
brought  the  star-fishes  from  neighboring  shallow 
waters,  in  which  they  usually  live,  to  these  great 
depths.  Independently  of  the  living  and  lively 
state  in  which  they  came  to  the  surface,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  distance  from  land  or  shoal 
water  is  sufficient  to  decide  this  question.  The 
spot  where  they  were  found  is  five  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Iceland.  The  soundings 
show  that  there  is  deep  water  all  around. 

We  now,  therefore,  know  something  of  the 
bottom  of  blue  water,  and  of  the  objects  that 
would  there  be  presented  could  we  descend  in 
diving-bells,  enduring  the  increased  pressure  of 
some  thousands  of  feet  of  water  over  our  heads, 
as  well  as  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  the  air  when  we  ascend  in  a 
balloon  or  climb  lofty  mountains.  Let  us  brief- 
ly survey  these  newly  discovered  fields  due  to 
recent  research. 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  covers  and  conceals 
a  vast  depression  of  the  earth's  surface — an  area 
of  several  millions  of  square  miles.  The  lower 
portions  of  this  space  are  at  least  six  miles  below 
the  general  level  of  the  ocean,  while  the  general 
depth  varies  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand 
feet.  On  the  whole,  the  depth  seems  to  increase 
by  steplike  and  sudden  depression,  conducting 
to  broad  terraces,  on  one  of  which  terraces, 
between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  below  the 
water  level,  repose  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
disabled  telegraph  cable,  which  for  a  short  time 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  England  and 
America. 

This  great  depression  does  not  seem  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  an  inverted  mountain  chain, 
or  to  correspond  strictly  with  any  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  exposed  to  air. 

It  is,  rather,  a  gigantic  repetition  of  the  con- 
verse of  what  is  called  by  geographers  table-land, 
in  which,  as  in  Spain,  the  land  rises  suddenly 
from  near  the  coast  by  abrupt  and  lofty  eleva- 
tions, each  representing  a  wall  when  looked  at 
from  without,  and  each  in  succession  conducted 
only  to  a  level  plain  or  plateau,  which  ranges 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  then  terminates  at 
the  foot  of  another  similar  wall  or  step.  In  the 
Atlantic  the  steps  are  downwards  instead  of  up- 
wards. Two  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  beyond 
the  last  European  land,  is  the  first  of  such  steps, 
and  it  drops  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  in  a  few 
miles.    This  step  extends  across  nearly  to  the 


American  shore,  where  is  the  corresponding  step 
upwards.  South  of  this  great  plateau  is  another 
step  downwards,  also  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand feet ;  and  then  again  a  third,  leading  down 
to  the  lowest  depths,  from  which  little  has  yet- 
been  obtained  beyond  the  certitude  of  the  vast 
profundity. 

Spread  evenly  over  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  vast  floor  or  terrace  first  described, 
is  a  stiff  mud,  made  up  of  minute  shells,  which 
we  now  know  must  include  the  debris  of  innum- 
erable animals  who  have  permanently  resided 
there,  including  among  them  representatives  of 
various  natural  tribes.  There  are  star -fishes, 
some  of  which  have  been  seen  alive  by  human 
eyes,  and  small  microscopic  animals  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  inhabiting  water  of 
moderate  depth,  and  there  are  also  industrious 
worms  casing  themselves  in  cast-off  habitations, 
as  they  do  nearer  the  air;  there  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, small  crustaceans ;  and,  lastly,  but  of 
greater  real  interest  to  us  than  all  these,  there 
are  little  representatives  of  the  ship-worms,  bor- 
ing holes  not  as  large  as  that  which  would  be 
made  by  the  finest  needle,  but  by  such  holes 
giving  admission  to  external  influences  which 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  when 
the  interior  reached  was  a  metallic  wire,  and  the 
substance  bored  through  a  coating  of  gutta-per- 
cha, intended  to  preserve  the  wire  from  such  con- 
tact as  would  destroy  electrical  insulation.  In 
this  creature,  which  no  one  has  yet  seen,  and 
whose  work  is  only  recognized  on  careful  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  whose  effect  might  be 
felt  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
seat  of  injury,  is  an  enemy  more  dangerous,  and 
causing  a  difficulty  more  serious,  than  any  that 
has  yet  presented  itself,  as  tending  to  interfere 
with  the  permanent  preservation  of  a  submarine 
telegraph  cable  laid  across  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  small  boring  worm  reaches  to  all 
known  depths,  and  although  at  present  it  may 
not  have  eaten  into  gutta-percha,  who  can  say 
how  soon  the  taste  may  arise  which  would  so 
seriously  interfere  with  our  human  contrivances 
for  instantaneous  communication  ? 

(To  be  concluded.) 


As  flowers  never  put  on  their  best  clothes  for 
Sunday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raiment  and  ex- 
hale their  odor  every  day,  so  let  your  life,  free 
from  stain,  ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  the 
love  of  God. 


As  we  stand  by  the  seashore  and  watch  the 
huge  tide  come  in,  we  retreat,  thinking  we  will 
be  overwhelmed  ;  soon,  however,  they  flow  back. 
So  with  the  waves  of  trouble  in  the  world, 
they  threaten  us,  but  a  firm  resistance  makes 
them  break  at  our  feet. 
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CROWN  AND  CROSS. 

It  seemed  a  crown  of  cruel  thorn, 
It  seemed  a  cross  of  bitter  scorn, 
I  bent  my  suffering  brow  to  wear, 
I  raised  my  feeble  arms  to  bear. 

I  might  have  cast  away  the  crown, 
But  hands  I  loved  had  crushed  it  down, 
And  pressed  its  stinging  points  of  pain, 
Through  quivering  nerve,  and  bursting  vein. 

I  might  have  shunned  the  cross  to  bear, 
But  one — the  Master — placed  it  there  ; 
And,  failing  the  appointed  task, 
No  other  service  I  might  ask. 

As  on  my  weary  way  I  passed, 
Ready  to  faint  and  fall  at  last, 
The  burden  under  which  I  bent 
Became  the  staff  on  which  I  leant  ; 

And  blossoms  for  the  thorns  had  place, 
Upon  my  head  a  crowning  grace, 
That  brought  me  through  the  burning  hours, 
The  cool  and  healing  touch  of  flowers. 

x  -55-  *  * 

My  crown  was  love,  maintained  through  loss, 
And  truth  upheld  through  scorn  my  cross. 

Isa  Craig. 

■Englishwoman' 's  Journal. 


MAXIMS. 

Despise  not  little  sins  ;  for  mountain-high  may  stand 
The  piled  heap  made  up  of  smallest  grains  of  sand. 

Despise  not  little  sins  ;  the  gallant  ship  may  sink, 
Though  only  drop  by  drop  the  watery  tide  it  drink. 

God  many  a  spiritual  house  has  reared,  but  never 
one 

Where  lowliness  was  not  laid  first,  the  corner-stone. 

Rear  highly  as  thou  wilt  thy  branches  in  the  air, 
But  that  thy  roots  shall  strike  as  deep  in  earth,  have 
care. 

Sin,  not  till  'tis  forsaken,  will  duly  sinful  seem, 
A  man  must  first  awaken,  ere  he  can  tell  his  dream. 

When  thou  art  fain  to  trace  a  map  of  thine  own  heart, 
As  undiscover'd  land  set  down  the  largest  part. 

When  thou  hast  thanked  thy  God  for  every  blessing 
sent 

What  time  will  then  remain  for  murmurs  or  lament  ? 

Envy  detects  the  spots  in  the  clear  orb  of  light, 
And  love,  the  little  stars  in  the  gloomiest,  saddest 
night. 

Before  the  eyes  of  men  let  duly  shine  thy  light, 
But  ever  let  thy  life's  best  part  be  out  of  sight. 

Wouldst  thou  go  forth  to  bless,  be  sure  of  thine  own 
ground, 

Fix  well  thy  centre  first ;  then  draw  thy  circles 
round. 

If  humble,  next  of  thy  humility  beware, 
And  lest  thou  shouldst  grow  proud  of  such  a  grace, 
have  care. 

When  God  afflicts  thee,  think  he  hews  a  rugged  stone, 
Which  must  be  shaped,  or  else  aside  as  useless  thrown. 

Evil,  like  a  rolling  stone  upon  a  mountain  top, 
A  child  may  first  set  off,  a  giant  cannot  stop. 

Trench. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 

NINTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,.... 

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta 
tion  of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS. 
&C. 

Mean  temperature  of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,. 

Highest  do.     do.     do.  do 

Lowest   do.     do.     do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  five  current  weeks 
for  each  year,  


1860. 

1861. 

9  days. 
1  " 
4  » 

16  « 

4  days. 
1  " 
8  " 

17  " 

30  « 

30  " 

1860. 

1861. 

65.58  deg. 
88.  " 
45.  H 
2.85  inch. 
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Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
9th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years  

Highest  do.  during  same  period,  1793 
1804,    

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  1840, 


68.33  deg. 
82.00  " 

8.00  « 

4.40  inch. 


1248 


65.93  deg. 

70.  " 
60.  " 


No  frost  has  occurred  during  the  month,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  temperature  has  exceeded  the  average 
for  the  past  72  years  by  about  two  degrees  and  a  half, 
and  within  a  degree  and  two-thirds  of  the  highest  on 
record  during  that  entire  period.  The  whole  month 
has  been  characterized  by  unusually  pleasant  weather 
although  we  had  one  or  two  very  severe  storms. 

Fhilada.,  Tenth  mo.  1,  1861.  J.  M.  E. 


PHILADELPHIA  WATER-WHEELS. 

The  three  new  Jonval  water-wheels  for  the 
Philadelphia  water-works,  which  are  being  con- 
structed by  Emile  Geyelin,  are  stated  to  be 
considerably  advanced  toward  completion.  When 
erected,  they  will  be  among  the  largest  ever  built. 
Their  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — The 
moving  wheels  are  each  9  feet  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing 5U  buckets;  the  radical  length  of  buckets 
16  inches,  depth  of  rim  12  inches.  Each  sta- 
tionary or  guide  wheel  contains  17  guides,  depth 
of  rim  19  inches.  The  cylinder  surrounding 
each  wheel  is  9  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
increased  portion  below  the  moviDg  wheel,  and 
it  is  7  feet  2  inches  long.  The  moving  wheels 
are  placed  in  their  cylinders  at  a  height  of  about 
3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tail 
race  at  low  tide.  The  circular  cast-iron  gates 
sliding  on  the  lower  part  of  each  cylinder  are 
10  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  30  inches 
high  ;  they  rest  on  base  rings  of  cast-iron,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tail  race  when  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  wheel  is  stopped.  Above 
each  cylinder  is  placed,  in  lieu  of  the  forebay,  a 
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large  cast-iron  reservoir,  12  feet  in  diameter, 
with  an  opening  at  one  side  of  elliptical  form. 
Each  chamber  or  reservoir  has  a  cast-iron  cover, 
strengthened  by  ribs,  and  is  thus  made  to  carry 
the  upper  bearing  of  the  Turbine  shaft  and  the 
first  bearing  of  the  counter  shaft. 

The  water  is  brought  from  the  dam  to  each 
reservoir  by  a  wrought-iron  flume  of  the  same 
section  as  the  opening  at  the  side  of  the  reservoir. 
The  transverse  diameter  is  12  feet  10  inches,  and 
the  conjugate  7  feet  2  inches.  The  gearing  for 
conveying  the  motion  and  power  produced  by 
the  wheels  to  the  pumps  is  also  of  a  massive 
character,  the  counter  shafts  being  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  crank  shafts  16  inches  in 
diameter  at  their  ends,  and  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  their  middle.  The  fall  at  Fairmount 
varies,  with  the  different  states  of  the  tide  in 
the  river,  from  6  to  14  feet.  Each  Turbine  is, 
however,  rated  at  100-horse  power,  with  a  fall 
of  8  feet.  A  portion  of  the  above-described 
machinery  is  in  its  place  at  Fairmount,  and  the 
remaining  portions  are  nearly  completed.  Each 
wheel  is  to  drive  two  pumps.  —  Scientific 
American. 


THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  recent  explorations  of  tropical  Africa  by 
M.  du  Chaillu  on  the  west,  and  Mr.  Petherick 
on  the  east,  have  given  us  much  interesting  in- 
formation in  regard  to  that  singular  region. 
About  150  miles  from  the  coast,  M.  du  Chaillu 
found  a  tribe  of  naked  brown-colored  negroes, 
who  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before.  At  first 
they  believed  him  to  be  a  spirit,  and  were  filled 
by  superstitious  dread  with  his  appearance.  This 
tribe  is  known  as  the  Fans ;  the  men  are  tall, 
finely  formed  and  warlike,  and  are  the  terror  of 
the  surrounding  tribes,  but  the  women  are  ex- 
ceedingly ugly.  The  Fans  are  cannibals,  pur- 
chasing the  bodies  of  the  negro  tribes  around 
them  for  food,  and  selling  the  bodies  of  their 
own  dead  in  return.  The  price  of  a  human 
body  among  them  is  generally  a  small  tusk  of  an 
elephant.  M.  du  Chaillu  saw  a  woman  carrying 
a  piece  of  the  thigh  of  a  human  body  just  as  we 
should  carry  a  piece  of  beef  from  market. 

The  Fans  are  as  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
tribes  around  them  as  they  are  in  military 
prowess.  They  understand  the  art  of  smelting 
and  working  iron,  and  manufacture  their  own 
knives,  spear-heads,  axes,  &c,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  excellent  temper,  and  are 
often  beautifully  ornamented  with  artistic  de- 
signs. They  also  make  jugs  of  a  kind  of  reed 
tightly  woven,  and  afterward  coated  with  a  kind 
of  gum.  They  make  pans  and  pipes  of  clay,  and 
quite  a  complicated  musical  instrument  of  reeds 
and  gourds.  The  cloth  manufactured  by  this 
tribe  is  not  extensive  in  quantity  or  variety,  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  demand,  which  is  very 


limited,  as  the  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  around  the  loins,  while  the  women 
have  literally  "  nothing  to  wear."  The  cloth 
worn  by  the  men  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
trees.  The  women  go  naked,  not  from  poverty, 
but  from  choice.  As-  M.  du  Chaillu  walked 
along,  a  woman  gravely  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  take  off  his  clothes,  telling  him  that  she  was 
sure  that  they  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  him, 
and  that  if  he  would  take  them  off,  he  would 
walk  more  easily. 

The  eastern  part  of  tropical  Africa  has  been 
explored  by  John  Petherick,  F.R.Gr.S.,  who  has 
travelled  in  that  country  for  sixteen  years.  He 
found  a  tribe  very  similar  to  the  Fans  described 
M.  du  Chaillu.  These  were  the  Neam  Nams,  a 
warlike  and  formidable  race  of  cannibals.  They 
cultivate  in  gardens — cotton,  vegetables,  melons, 
gourds  and  pepper,  and  in  large  fields  maize  and 
beans.  The  work  is  performed  by  slaves,  one 
person  sometimes  owning  hundreds  of  them.  If 
a  slave  runs  away  and  is  caught,  he  is  invariably 
killed  and  eaten;  and  slaves  are  frequently  pur- 
chased expressly  for  food.  The  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts  among  the  Neam  Nams  is  about 
the  same  as  among  the  Fans.  They  use  the 
same  sort  of  bellows  in  smelting  iron.  It  is 
made  of  two  cylinders  formed  from  hollow  trees, 
and  covered  with  loose  skin.  Their  hammer, 
like  that  of  the  Fans,  is  an  iron  cone  held  like 
a  pestle  by  the  little  end. 

The  Neam  Nam  women  are  in  advance  of 
their  sisters  among  the  Fans,  in  the  article  of 
clothing.  They  wear  garments  of  green  leaves 
fastened  to  a  girdle  around  the  waist,  and  falling 
all  around  the  body  down  to  the  knees.  As 
they  are  scrupulously  neat  in  their  persons,  and 
as  the  leaves  soon  wilt,  they  change  their 
clothing  very  frequently.  The  Neam  Nam  wo- 
men probably  have  more  new  dresses,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  than  any  other  women  in  the 
world. 

The  marriage  relations  of  these  tribes  are  very 
curious.  The  men  purchase  as  many  wives  as 
they  can  afford,  paying  the  parents  of  the  brides 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
Among  the  Hassanyey  tribe  the  girl  is  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  (as  in  some  of  our  own  fash- 
ionable circles)  but  the  marriage  holds  good  only 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  the  wife  being  free  from 
all  matrimonial  obligations.  M.  du  Chaillu  wit- 
nessed one  of  these  sales  of  a  girl,  and  describes 
a  long  series  of  chaffering  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  time  during  which  the  woman  should 
be  bound  by  the  marriage  contract. — Scientific 
American. 


To  be  like  Christ,  is  to  be  a  Christian.  And 
regeneration  is  the  only  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  we  pray  for. — Penn. 
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ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

The  London  Times  city  article  of  the  25th  ult.  say,  that 
great  excitement  prevails  in  the  foreign  market,  in 
consequence  of  the  distinct  repetition  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  France  and  Spain  will  forthwith  in- 
tervene in  Mexican  affairs. 

The  steamer  Great  Eastern  has  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool. The  gale  which  she  encountered  and  disabled 
her  was  of  a  fearful  character.  Over  twenty-five  of 
her  passengers  sustained  fractures  by  concussions, 
occasioned  by  the  tremendous  rolling  of  the  ship. 
The  accident  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  breaking 
Of  the  rudder. 

An  important  decision  of  Marshal  O'Donnell,  direc- 
ted to  the  Captain-General  of  Porto  Rico,  has  been 
published,  which  declares  that  when  a  slave  touches 
the  soil  of  Spain  he  must  be  emancipated,  even  with- 
out consent  of  his  former  master. 

A  Jetter  in  the' Times  says  that  East  India  cotton  is 
regarded  with  increasing  favor.  It  is  said  that  some 
spinners  have  discovered  that  whole  Surat  cotton 
makes  beautiful  cloth.  It  also  takes  dye  much  bet- 
ter than  American. 

The  total  amount  of  Peter's  pence  paid  into  the 
Papal  Treasury,  to  the  present  time,  is  stated  to  ex- 
ceed two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling. 

A  large  business  is  being  done  in  Liverpool  in  cot- 
ton for  export  to  America.  The  steamer  Edinburgh 
has  a  large  quantity,  and  the  three  steamers  follow- 
ing her  will  take  a  considerable  number  of  bales. 

Victor  Emmanuel  opened  the  great  Italian  Exhib- 
ition at  Florence,  on  the  15th.  He  was  most  en- 
thusiastically received. 

A  lump  of  copper  ore,  weighing  eight  cwt.,  will  be 
sent  from  South  Australia  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
of  1862.  In  the  lump  are  grey,  black,  and  green 
ores,  green  and  blue  carbonates  cry  stallized  and  un- 
crystallized,  and  a  small  piece  of  red  oxide  mixed  with 
iron  ore  and  pipe-clay. 

France. — The  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Holland  are 
to  visit  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Compeigne,  on  the 
6th  of  this  month  at  the  same  time  with  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

.  The  vintage  near  Lyons  is  excellent. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  establishing  a  magnificent 
palace,  built  of  French  cast-iron,  for  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  to  be  filled  with  relics  of  antiquity  found 
in  Egypt,  in  the  execution  of  which  2500  men  are  now 
employed,  under  the  direction  of  Mariette,  the  French 
archaeologist. 

Within  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  Charing  Cross, 
London,  there  are  2637  miles  of  streets.  Since  1849 
the  number  of  houses  has  increased  by  upwards  of 
60,000,  and  the  length  of  streets  by  nearly  900  miles. 

Butchers'  meat  has  reached  an  extravagant  price  in 
Paris.  A  leg  of  mutton,  such  as  could  have  been 
bought  this  time  last  year  at  fifteen  sous  the  pound, 
was  sold  at  the  great  halle  at  nineteen  sous. 

Greece.  The  person  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Queen  of  Greece,  was  a  young  student,  named 
Darions.  The  weapon  used  was  a  revolver.  He  had 
no  accomplice. 

Japan. — An  attempt  was  made  at  Kanagwa  on  the 
5th  of  6mo.  last,  by  assassins,  to  murder  the  inmates 
of  the  British  Legation.  Two  were  wounded,  but  all 
the  rest  escaped.    All  was  quiet  at  the  latest  dates. 


Ocean  Telegraphs. — The  number  of  submarine 
cables  that  have  been  laid  in  shallow  water  is  thirty- 
one,  their  total  length  being  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  ;  the  deep  sea  lines,  fourteen  in  number, 
have  a  total  length  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety.  Out  of  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
miles  laid,  only  a  little  over  three  thousand  miles  are 
in  working  order. 

In  London,  on  the  28th  ult.,  telegraphic  communi- 
cation was  commenced  with  the  station  at  Tagenrog, 
on  the  sea  of  Azoff.  This  telegraph  line  is  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  long,  and  the  experiment  was 
quite  successful,  the  clerks  at  each  end  conversing 
with  each  other  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  This 
is  the  longest  telegraph  line  in  the  world. 

M.  Le  Verrier  has  lately  written  a  letter  to  Mar- 
shal Vaillant  on  the  present  theories  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. He  concludes  that  there  are  three  rings  of  mat- 
ter revolving  round  the  Sun  ;  one  between  the  Sun 
and  Mercury  ;  the  second  near  the  Earth,  including 
meteoric  stones  and  shooting  stars  ;  and  the  third 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  consisting  of  small  planets. 
The  ring  of  asteroids  between  the  Sun  and  Mercury 
has  a  total  mass  about  equal  to  that  of  Mercury.  The 
ring  which  supplies  our  aerolites  and  shooting  stars 
has  a  total  mass  of  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  that  of 
the  Earth.  The  total  mass  of  the  small  planets  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter  is  greater  than  one-third  that 
of  the  Earth. 

DOMESTIC. 

An  engagement  took  place  at  Cheat  Mountain,  Va. 
on  the  3d  inst.,  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Federal  arms. 

The  Federal  forces  are  now  occupying  Munson's 
Hill,  near  Washington,  the  southern  army  having 
retired  from  that  place. 

From  last  accounts  from  Missouri  the  southern 
forces  appear  to  be  retiring  before  the  advance  of 
Fremont.    An  engagement  is  daily  looked  for. 

A  Knitting  Machine. — An  improved  knitting  ma- 
chine has  been  invented.  It  contains  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  needles,  which  are  not 
liable  to  break,  and  takes  from  twelve  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  stitches  a  minute.  It  makes  stock- 
ings, shirts,  coats,  and  all  kinds  of  garments  that  are 
ordinarily  knit. 

First  Locomotive  in  Minnesota. — The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  announces  the  arrival  of  the  first  locomotive 
in  Minnesota.  By  the  first  of  the  year,  this  engine 
will  probably  be  running  to  St.  Anthony. 

The  first  railroad  in  Oregon  has  just  been  built  on 
what  is  called  "  the  transit  across  the  cascades." 
The  road  is  of  substantial  construction,  is  three  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  most  of  it  is  on 
tiessel-work  of  a  dizzy  height. 

Scientific  Compliment. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  French  Imperial  Institute, 
last  month,  Professor  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  Coast  Survey,  wa-  elected 
a  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy. 

Destruction  op  the  Lock  Haven  and  Williamsport 
Booms — On  the  28th  ult.  the  Susquehanna  river  began 
gradually  to  rise,  and  by  the  next  morning  had  risen 
to  twelve  feet  above  low  water  mark.  !News  reached 
here  by  telegraph  that  the  booms  at  Lock  Haven  and 
Williamsport  had  been  swept  away,  and  by  10  o'clock 
the  surface  of  the  river  was  covered  with  floating 
timber,  and  until  nightfall  the  rush  of  saw  logs  down 
the  swollen  torrent  continued  unabated,  and  attracted 
thousands  of  our  citizens  to  view  the  magnificent 
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sight.  The  loss  to  the  boom  companies  must  be  very 
great,  and  no  doubt  reached  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  This  is  the  second  time  within  a  short 
period  that  these  companies  have  met  with  such  a 
heavy  loss. — Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Union. 

The  Salt  Trade. — Our  domestic  supply  of  salt  is 
is  not  only  larger  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  the 
sources  of  that  snpply  are  confined  to  one  section  of 
our  country.  Next  to  New  York,  Virginia  makes  the 
greatest  quantity  of  salt  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  amount  produced  in  the  first  named  State  is  over 
five  millions  and  a  half  of  bushels  per  annum,  and 
that  made  in  the  latter  over  three  millions  and  a 
half. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the 
Flour  market,  and  there  is  very  little  superfine  to  be 
had  under  $5  50  per  barrel.  There  is  a  fair  export 
demand,  but  generally  at  figures  below  the  views  of 
holders,  and  the  sales  mostly  confined  to  the  wants 
of  the  home  trade  from  this  figure  up  to  $5  75  for 
common  and  extra  brands;  $6  a  6  50  for  extra  family, 
and  $6  75  a  7  50  for  fancy  lots.  There  is  nothing 
doing  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal.  The  former  is 
steady  at  $3  25  a  3  50,  and  the  latter  at  $2  81 J  per 
barrel. 

Grain. — The  market  is  very  poorly  suppled  with 
Wheat,  and  it  is  in  demand  at  Saturday's  quotations. 
Sales  of  1200  bushels  Pennsylvania  Red  at  $1  30  per 
bushel;  3000  bushels  Kentucky  White  at  $L  40,  and 
1000  bushels  do.  on  private  terms.  Rye  is  in  steady 
demand  at  65  cents  for  new  and  old  Pennsylvania. 
Corn  is  scarce  and  wanted  at  an  advance  of  2  cents 
per  bushel.  Sales  at  2500  bushels  yellow  at  60  cents. 
Oats  continue  active  at  the  last  advance,  and  further 
sales  of  10,000  bushels  prime  new  Delaware  were 
made  at  35  cents  afloat,  and  1000  bushels  fair  quality 
at  34  cents.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Clover  is  scarce,  at  about  $5  00  per  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $1  87  a  2  00  per 
bushel.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  40  a  1  45. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANACS,  by  Joseph  Foulke,  for  1862, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  store  of  Elizabeth  Fuller, 
No.  157  North  Gay  Street,  Baltimore. 
10  mo.  12 — It 


rpREES  AND  PLANTS.— The  proprietors  would  re- 
J.  spectfully  invite  the  attention  of  purchaser  to 
their  large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  both  in 
the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments.  All  the  most 
approved  varieties  in  cultivation  are  grown.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  largely  will  find  our  prices  low. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  HOOPES  &  BRO. 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

9  mo.  28th— 4t. 


T\7M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
W     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

^References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos 


ryo  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House^  No.  422 
1     N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhill,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.    Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 


UNDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars*)  see  catalogues, 
which  will1  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  oi 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms, 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\J  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,    one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RID G WAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Vo.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  lv. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JACOB  RITTER. 

(Concluded  from  page  483.) 

'  *  He  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  in  1840.  The  business  of  this  meeting 
was  conducted  in  much  harmony  ;  brotherly  affec- 
tion was  felt  to  abound  as  is  frequently  the  case 
on  these  occasions  when  Friends,  whose  resi- 
dences are  remote  from  each  other,  are  thus 
convened.  This  feeling  brought  out  more 
expression  than  was  believed  to  be  profitable, 
and  it  was  suggested  by  some  Friends,  that  more 
inward  and  silent  retirement  would  contribute 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  meeting.  Jacob  re- 
marked, u  That  a  prudent  mother  who  had  a 
number  of  children  around  her,  while  she  was 
careful  to  provide  bread  enough  for  her  family, 
would  always  deal  it  out  sparingly,  that  none 
should  go  to  waste  ;  that  all  said  in  meetings  not 
really  needed,  however  good  it  might  be  in  itself, 
was  wasting  bread  that  might  be  wanted  in  the 
time  of  need.  In  the  Father's  house  there  is 
always  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  but  never 
any  to  waste." 

While  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he  was 
taken  very  unwell,  and  returned  home.  Before 
the  meeting  concluded,  it  was  reported  in  Phil- 
adelphia that  he  was  dead.  A  Friend  who  had 
heard  the  report  hastened  home  and  went  to  his 
house.  He  found  Jacob  sitting  under  his  piazza, 
weak  but  pretty  well  recovered  ;  the  Friend  told 
him  it  was  reported  "  he  was  dead  he  an- 
swered, "I  am  dead  to  sin."    On  which  the 


Friend  observed,  that  many  people  considered 
a  being  dead  to  sin  a  state  of  perfection,  that 
could  not  be  attained  in  this  life.  To  this,  (as 
he  had  at  other  times  frequently  observed  in  re- 
lation to  the  doctrine  of  perfection,)  he  answer- 
ed in  substance  : 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  say  it  boastingly,  (his  being 
dead  to  sin,)  but  I  have  not  served  a  hard  Mas- 
ter, and  I  know  he  loves  me ;  and  he  has  pre- 
served me  in  many  great  dangers,  and  severe 
hardships.  Now,  for  several  years  past,  I  have 
not  felt  any  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  for  I  have 
endeavored  night  and  day  to  do  his  will,  inso- 
much that  it  has  been  my  meat  and  my  drink  to 
do  my  Heavenly  Father's  will ;  but  the  mur- 
murer  who  pleaded  that  he  had  served  a  hard 
master,  and  who  had  not  improved  his  talent, 
was  not  admitted  into  the  kingdom,  but  was  cast 
into  outer  darkness,  where  there  was  weeping, 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  " 

About  the  year  1840,  a  number  of  barns  in 
his  neighborhood  were  burnt  by  lightning.  A 
Friend  having  alluded  to  the  loss  and  distress 
occasioned  by  this  awful  visitation,  he  said  in  a 
solemn  manner,  "  that  he  had  an  inward  sense 
of  it;  and  that  these  dispensations  of  the  Al- 
mighty were  not  designed  for  evil  but  for  good; 
for  when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
earth,  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  righteous- 
ness." 

About  six  months  before  his  decease,  he  at- 
tended the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1841,  and  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  good  health  and  spirits.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  for  several  years  his  hear- 
ing was  very  dull ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that 
he  would,  notwithstanding,  speak  pertinently  to 
the  business  of  the  meetings.  In  this  meeting 
he  discovered  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
relation  to  the  language  of  a  paper  under  consid- 
eration. He  had  a  particular  objection  to  criti- 
cisms about  words ;  his  principal  concern  was 
the  life.  His  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  as 
follows  : 

"  I  can  remember  very  well  when  this  Year- 
ly Meeting  was  held  in  Pinestreet,  and  I  thought 
there  were  great  and  good  men  belonged  to  it — 
but  in  regard  to  writing  epistles,  they  could  not 
agree ;  though  I  thought  at  that  time,  that 
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they  could  spin  out  a  story  pretty  long,  and  write 
very  well,  and  so  on ;  but  when  it  was  read  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  one  would  have  a  word 
scratched  out  here  and  another  there,  but  it  made 
hackling  work — too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Plymouth  in 
the  Seventh-month,  1841,  he  was  very  clear  and 
favored  in  his  ministry.  His  observations  in 
the  meeting  for  discipline  were  impressive,  and 
brought  solemnity  over  the  minds  of  Friends. 
A  concern  was  expressed  that  our  approaching 
Quarterly  Meeting  might  be  held  to  the  comfort 
of  Friends;  that  the  members  might  endeavor, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  their  seats,  and  to 
avoid  conversation  in  and  about  the  yard,  as  a 
contrary  behaviour  was  disorderly,  and  had  an 
unsettling  tendency.  Jacob  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  long  considered  worship  as  the  most 
solemn  act  we  can  engage  in ;  and  when  we  go 
to  meetings,  either  for  worship  or  discipline,  we 
should  remember,  we  are  professing  to  do  the 
Lord's  work,  and  not  man's.  Now  it  is  a  great 
favor  that  we  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  such 
a  work,  and  are  called  to  it;  we  are  here  called 
to  the  house  of  prayer.  I  have  been  thinking 
in  this  meeting,  what  would  the  king,  or  the 
president,  or  a  great  man  of  the  earth  think  of 
us,  if  we  had  a  petition  to  make  to  him,  and  we 
should  come  in  before  him  in  a  light  manner, 
and  busy  ourselves  about  other  matters  besides 
our  petition,  and  misbehave  ourselves  before  him, 
what  would  he  think  of  us?  Or  if  we  were  to  go 
to  sleep  before  him,  could  we  expect  in  reason 
he  would  grant  us  our  petition  ?  Oh  !  Friends, 
if  these  things  are  so  when  we  come  before  a 
man  like  ourselves,  our  fellow-worm,  what  will 
become  of  us  in  the  day  of  solemn  account,  when 
we  come  before  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords  ?" 

On  his  way  home  from  a  funeral  a  little  before 
bis  decease,  he  said  to  a  Friend,  "  I  believe  my 
time  is  now  very  short  in  this  world ;  and  when  j 

I  am  gone,  if  thou  hast  any  of  the  management 
or  direction  about  my  funeral,  I  desire  that  my 
interment  may  not  take  place  too  soon." 

He  attended  Plymouth  meeting  on  First-day, 
the  28th  of  the  Eleventh-month,  1841,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry  with  clearness,  and  much 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Frienajs.  This 
was  the  last  meeting  he  attended. 

On  Third-day  the  30th,  he  was  taken  very  un- 
well, and  from  this  time,  continued  gradually  to 
decline  for  about  two  weeks. 

A  few  days  before  his  departure,  two  Friends 
called  to  see  him.  He  greeted  them  affection- 
ately, and  desired  to  be  raised  upon  the  bed.  Af- 
ter a  pause,  he  said,  in  a  firm,  distinct  voice, — 

II  I  have  seen,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  of  man- 
kind before  me;  and  they  that  repent,  and  are 
favored  to  overcome  their  own  stubborn  wills, 
shall  live  and  shall  be  saved  with  an  everlasting 


salvation.  But  they  that  will  not  repent  must 
die." 

One  of  the  Friends  remarked,  "  that  it  was 
a  great  consolation  that  his  Divine  Master  was 
with  him  ;  that  it  reminded  him  of  some  of  the 
last  expressions  of  a  beloved  Friend,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  had  quoted  the  promise  of  our  Sa- 
viour to  his  disciples,  and  who  had  felt  at  that 
solemn  time,  that  this  promise  applied  to  him- 
self, viz. :  "  Lo,  1  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." 

After  a  pause,  he  said  in  a  very  feeling  man- 
ner, "yet  it  is  true  in  my  case,  and  though  my 
bodily  sufferings  are  very  great,  yet  I  am  merci- 
fully supported  under  them ;  and  T  know  they 
are  refining  and  preparing  me  for  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting rest  and  happiness." 

Soon  after  this,  two  other  Friends  visited  him 
and  found  him  apparently  asleep,  but  suffering 
under  great  difficulty  ot  breathing.  After  he 
awoke,  seeing  the  Friends,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  I  am 
glad  to  see  )ou  ;"  and  after  a  little  pause,  added, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world." 

The  following  memorandums  were  made  by 
two  Friends  who  had  assisted  in  the  care,  of  him 
during  his  illness.  From  these,  it  appears,  that 
one  prominent  feature  in  his  character  was  pre- 
served to  the  last,  viz. :  "  A  remarkable  exemp- 
tion from  any  thing  like  self-righteousness." 
On  one  occasion,  on  parting  with  some  Friends 
who  had  come  to  see  him,  he  said,  "It  is  profit- 
able for  Friends  to  visit  one  another  in  the  life," 
and  on  several  occasions  he  repeated  the  admoni- 
tion, "  mind  the  light." 

"  As  his  manner  of  living  had  been  truly  ex- 
emplary in  dress  and  furniture,  setting  a  good 
example  himself,  so  in  his  last  illness  he  was 
often  led  to  make  solid  remarks  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  said  he  had  abused  himself  in  joung- 
er  life  by  excessive  labor,  and  too  much  ambi- 
tion to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  that  he  now  felt  the 
I  effects  of  his  former  abuses  of  the  good  gifts  of 
Heaven,  and  that  his  suffering  was  increased  by 
it ;  he  admonished  those  around  him  not  to  do 
so,  that  it  bespoke  a  manifest  want  of  faith  in 
the  promise  from  the  lip  of  truth. 

"  His  affectionate  admonition  to  all  Friends 
every  where  was  to  exercise  forbearance  towards 
those  who  had  transgressed  the  discipline,  ob- 
serving that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  comes  by 
entreaty  and  not  by  force;  and  in  relation  to 
persons  under  convincement,  he  was  desirous 
that  patience  might  have  its  perfect  work,  and 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  love  and  ten- 
derness. 

"  He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  Friends 
might  be  preserved  from,  and  kept  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  all  its  commotions,  and 
that  all  Friends  every  where  should  be  faithful, 
and  not  suffer  the  fear  of  man  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  the  will  of  their  Creator. 
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"  As  his  end  drew  near,  he  said,  "  I  feel  that 
the  truth  and  seed  of  life  has  the  dominion  and 
reigns  in  me.  Oh  !  that  the  babe  of  immortal 
life  might  be  brought  forth,  and  be  nourished, 
and  have  the  dominion  in  all  people;  how  kind 
then  would  they  be  to  one  another." 

"  His  words  were  seasoned  with  grace,  and 
his  mind  was  preserved  in  a  heavenly  calm  to 
the  last;  and  in  this  undisturbed  and  peaceful 
state  he  continued  until  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  of  Fourth-day,  the  fifteenth  of  the  Twelfth- 
month,  1841,  when  he  passed  quietly  away,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  resigned  his 
spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it.  He  was  a  minister 
about  fifty  years,  and  a  member  of  Plymouth 
meeting  nearly  twenty-nine." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial 
ground  at  Plymouth  on  Seventh-day  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  month,  on  which  solemn  occasion 
a  meeting  for  worship  was  held  after  the  inter- 
ment. 


Address  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  represent- 
ing the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
to  the  Members  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,  9th 
month  8th,  1861. 

TO   THE  MEMBERS  OP    BALTIMORE   YEARLY   MEETING  OF 
FRIENDS  : 

Dear  Friends  : — One  of  the  great  benefits  of 
religious  association  is,  that  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  body  may  be  rendered  avail- 
able, in  any  emergency,  for  the  instruction,  en- 
couragement and  support  of  each  individual 
member ;  and  thus  all,  under  the  abiding  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  brought,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to 
mind  the  same  thing.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
are  concerned,  in  the  present  unprecedented 
condition  of  things  around  and  amongst  us,  so 
nearly  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  many  of  our  members,  to  address  you, 
in  order  to  encourage  all  "  to  hold  fast  to  our 
faith  without  wavering,"  remembering  that  "  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,"  but 
spiritual,  and  u  mighty,  through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds." 

We  greatly  desire,  in  making  this  address, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  so  influenced  by  Divine 
love,  inspiring  us  with  a  feeling  of  true  charity 
and  tenderness,  that  nothing  precious  may  be 
disturbed  ;  but  rather,  that  everything  which  is 
good  may  be  strengthened  and  invigorated. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  human 
family  have  access  to  the  Great  Fountain  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  proportion  to  their 
dedication  of  heart  to  God,  and  their  devoted 
obedience  to  His  will,  we  invite  our  members 
seriously  to  consider  for  themselves  the  advice 
and  counsel  herein  offered,  in  order  that  our 
minds  may  become  individually  convinced  of  the 


truths  they  may  contain,  and  thus  a  practice 
conformable  thereto  be  consistently  and  righte- 
ously established,  by  our  conduct  not  being  from 
the  dictate  of  others,  but  from  the  convictions 
of  our  own  hearts.  However  meritorious  it  may 
be,  as  evincing  condescension  and  an  easiness  to 
be  entreated,  to  govern  our  actions  by  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  others,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  a  religious  association,  it  is  only  as  we 
come  ourselves  to  experience  that  what  we  do  is 
in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  teachings  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that 
we  can  fully  please  Him,  and  perform  the  works 
of  true  righteousness. 

In  the  great  outward  ease  and  prosperity  which 
our  religious  Society  has,  for  many  years  past, 
enjoyed,  marks  have  been  but  too  evident  of  our 
first  love  having  become  cold,  and  our  first  works 
in  righteousness  neglected,  till  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  seems  now  to  be  brought  heavily  upon  us  ; 
and  our  earnest  desires  are,  that  we  may  humbly, 
and  meekly,  and  patiently  bear  the  chastening 
of  His  holy  hand,  in  order  that  the  severe  dis- 
pensation may  be  sanctified  to  us,  and  we  be 
brought  experimentally  to  know,  that  "  when 
the  Lord's  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  learn  righteousness." 
We  would  have  all  to  be  encouraged,  not  to  look 
for  protection  to  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  the  wisdom 
of  man,  but  to  that  Almighty  Arm  of  power 
which  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those 
who  fully  put  their  trust  therein,  and  to  "  that 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy,  and  of  good  fruits." 

Let  all  be  vigilant  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
peaceable  principles,  not  only  by  avoiding  any 
practical  participation  in  whatever  is  contrary 
thereto,  but  by  preserving  our  hearts  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  love  to  the  whole  family  of 
man.  All  are  our  brethren,  the  children  of  one 
common  Parent,  whom  we  are  allowed  the  great 
privilege  of  addressing  as  Father ;  and  if  we 
truly  love  Him,  as  we  are  commanded  to  do, 
"  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with 
all  our  might,"  we  will  necessarily  love  all  His 
children,  and  be  able  to  ascribe,  "  Glory  to  Him 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
all  men." 

Let  us  keep  ever  in  mind,  that  the  practical 
ground-work  of  our  profession — the  specialty  in 
the  operation  of  our  religious  principles — is  love, 
universal  love — love  to  God,  and  love  to  all 
men.  With  this  as  the  foundation  principle,  if 
it  is  only  preserved  in  healthful  activity,  as  we 
greatly  desire  it  may  be  in  all,  there  can  be  no 
party  feeling,  no  strife,  no  contention,  no  cruelty, 
no  oppression,  no  unkindness  of  any  kind,  "  noth- 
ing that  can  hurt  or  destroy."  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  good, 
quiet,  peaceable  citizens  under  whatever  civil 
government  is  established  over  us ;  obeying, 
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cheerfully  and  faithfully,  all  laws  with  which  we 
can  conscientiously  comply ;  and  when  we  can-  j 
not,  consistently  with  what  we  sincerely  believe  ; 
to  be  our  duty  to  our  God,  obey  any  laws  that  j 
may  be  passed,  never,  in  any  way,  clandestinely  | 
evade  or  actively  oppose  them,  but  meekly  and  j 
patiently  submit  to  whatever  penalty  may  be  j 
imposed  for  non-compliance  therewith,  even  unto  ! 
death — the  laws  of  God  being  fearlessly  held 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  man. 

This  state  of  willingness  to  suffer  all  things 
patiently  for  Christ's  sake,  which  is  the  highest  ( 
Christian  attainment,  cannot  be  gained  in  our 
own  wills,  and  maintained  by  our  own  strength, 
but  must  be  the  work  of  deep  prostration  of  soul 
and  dedication  to  God,  who,  in  His  adorable 
love  and  mercy,  will  then  empower  the  heart,  in 
strict  sincerity,  to  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
oh  God,  in  all  things,  be  done. "  To  this  happy 
and  elevated  condition  of  mind,  we  greatly 
desire  all  our  members  to  attain.  Then  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  stand  firm,  in  our  innocency 
and  Christian  dignity,  feeling  no  fear  of  what 
man  can  do  to  us,  but  fully  assured  that u  He 
that  is  in  us  is  greater  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world." 

Our  religious  testimony,  upon  which  is  based 
our  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  creatures,  arises  from  no  dis- 
position to  be  disobedient  or  disloyal  to  those  in 
authority,  nor  from  any  fear  of  death  or  personal 
suffering — far  from  it — but  from  a  fear  of  offend- 
ing our  God,  whose  express  commands  we  feel 
that  we  should  thereby  break.  11  God  is  love," 
and  we  believe  it  is  His  express  command  and 
will,  that  all  His  rational  children  should  con- 
tinually dwell  in  love;  and  so  far  from  doing 
anything  that  might  injure,  maim  or  kill  a  fellow 
creature,  that  we  should  love  even  our  enemies, 
and  if  need  be,  pour  in  the  oil  and  the  wine  to 
soothe  and  heal  those  whose  feelings  might  be 
hostile  to  us.  The  command  of  Christ,  which, 
as  His  followers,  we  should  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  obey,  is — "  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you." 

Whilst  for  fear  of  offending  the  Great  Author 
of  our  being  we  thus  cannot  take  up  arms 
against  our  fellow  creatures,  let  us  be  mild, 
meek  and  patient  towards  any  one  who  may 
urge  us  thereto ;  and  if  they  should  even  abuse 
us,  and  induce  personal  suffering,  still,  in  the 
conscious  innocency  of  our  hearts,  and  integrity 
of  purpose,  let  our  prayers  be,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  testimony  of  our  religious  Society  against 
war  and  everything  connected  therewith,  is  co- 
eval with  its  existence  as  a  religious  association, 
and-  has  been  steadily  maintained,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  governments,  wherever  the  Society 
has  existed ;  and  although,  in  periods  of  excite- 


ment, some  of  our  members  have  occasionally 
forsaken  our  peaceable  principles  and  engaged 
in  military  strife,  such  conduct  has  invariably 
been  testified  against  by  the  Society,  and  its 
authors  regarded  as  not  in  religious  fellowship 
with  us.  And  we  therefore  most  earnestly  and 
affectionately  caution  all  our  members,  and 
especially  the  precious  young  men,  to  take  no 
part  whatever,  on  either  side,  in  the  deplorable 
strife  which  now  so  unhappily  exists,  nor  be 
drawn  away  into  a  violation  of  this,  our  ancient 
and  important  Christian  testimony,  by  any  ap- 
pearance and  pretext,  however  plausible,  but 
endeavor  to  abide,  firmly  and  constantly,  under 
the  feeling  of  universal  love. 

Our  hearts  are  deeply  tendered  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  our  members  who  have  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  leave  their  homes  and 
families,  and  are  now  in  exile.  Sprung  so 
suddenly  upon  them  as  was  the  necessity  of 
deciding  on  what  course  to  adopt  under  the  try- 
ing circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
with  such  a  threatening  aspect  of  things  around 
their  homes,  it  is  no  marvel  that  they  were  led, 
in  obedience  to  instinctive  self-preservation,  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  safety.  Now,  in  the  open- 
ings of  Divine  Truth,  persons  may  be  rightly 
led  to  move  with  their  families  and  settle  in  a 
different  place,  and  circumstances  may  exist  in 
which  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  a  person 
temporarily  to  leave  his  home  or  remove  himself 
and  family,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  or  molesta- 
tion from  causes  not  directed  especially  against 
them,  but  arising  from  their  location  being  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  dangers  and 
inconveniences  ;  but,  under  all  other  circum- 
stances, our  advice  to  our  members,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  who  are  favored  with  residences  in 
the  country,  is,  to  remain  quietly  at  their  homes, 
and  attend  peaceably  to  their  own  ordinary  and 
proper  business,  meekly  bearing  whatever  may 
be  imposed  for  the  support  of  our  testimony  to 
the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ.  To  our 
homes,  and  the  quiet  possession  of  them,  so 
long,  at  least,  as  we  are  free  from  any  offensive 
active  operations,  we  have  a  clear  and  undoubted 
right;  and  as  we  have  no  other  place  to  which 
we  can  of  right  go,  we  should,  unitedly  and 
firmly,  but  peacefully,  maintain  this  right. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  ADMONISH. 


"  We  must  consult  the  gentlest  manner  and 
softest  seasons ;  our  advice  must  not  fall  like  a 
violent  storm,  bearing  down  and  making  those 
to  droop  whom  it  is  meant  to  cherish  and  re- 
fresh. It  must  descend  as  the  dew  upon  the 
tender  herbs,  or  like  melting  flakes  of  snow ;  the 
softer  it  falls  the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the 
deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.  If  there  are  few 
who  have  the  humility  to  receive  advice  as  they 
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ought,  it  is  often  because  there  are  few  who 
have  the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  proper 
vehicle,  and  who  can  qualify  the  harshness  and 
bitterness  of  reproof,  against  which  nature  is  apt 
to  revolt,  by  an  artful  mixture  of  sweetening  and 
agreeable  ingredients.  To  probe  the  wound  to 
the  bottom,  with  all  the  boldness  and  resolution 
of  a  good  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet  with  all  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  a  friend,  requires  a 
very  dexterous  and  masterly  hand.  An  affable 
deportment  and  complacency  of  behaviour  will 
disarm  the  most  obstinate ;  whereas  if,  instead 
of  calmly  pointing  out  their  mistake,  we  break 
out  into  unseemly  sallies  of  passion,  we  cease  to 
have  any  influence." 


EDUCATION. 

The  folly  of  that  thoughtless  conformity  which 
crams  a  child  with  words  representing  no  ideas, 
instead  of  giving  him  ideas  to  find  themselves 
words,  was  seen  before  our  great-grandfathers 
were  tormented   in  vain.    Milton's   letter  to 
Master  Hartlip  anticipates  much  of  the  best 
thought  of  to-day.    Scholar  as  the  poet  was,  he  I 
estimates  established  routines  at  their  true  worth, 
and  assails  that  "  scholastic  grossness  of  barbar- 
ous ages  "  from  which  we  have  not  yet  escaped,  i 
"  We  do  amiss/'  he  says,  "  to  spend  seven  or  , 
eight  years  in  scraping  together  so  much  miser- ' 
able  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  otherwise  be 
learned  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year."  j 
He  sketches  with  master  hand  "  the  fruits  of  j 
misspending  our  prime  youth  at  schools  and  | 
universities  as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere  ■ 
words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  un- 1 
learned."    And,  finally,  he  points  out  "  the 
right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education,  j 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so 
smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp 
of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  The 
clause  I  have  italicised  is  perhaps  one  which  the 
best  authorities  of  the  present  day  would  be 
inclined  to  modify.     Laborious   always,  they 
would  write  it,  but  always  capable  of  enriching 
with  direct  satisfactions,  the  same  in  kind  with 
those  which  rewarded  Newton  or  Humboldt.  In 
short,  the  ideal  system  of  education,  to  which 
we  can  only  approximate  through  many  coming 
centuries,  must  present  to  a  child  the  precise 
step  in  knowledge  that  he  waits  for,  and  upon 
which  he  is  able  to  raise  himself,  with  that  glow 
of  pleasurable  activity  which  God  gives  exertion 
directed  to  a  comprehensible  end.    One  of  the 
hardest  superstitions  to  eradicate  will  be  the 
over-estimated    importance   of  that  nine-year 
nauseating  with  words  and  phrases,  falsely  called 
a  classical  education.    Of  course,  a  few  youths 
whose  tastes  and  opportunities  lead  them  to 
select  accomplished  scholarship  as  a  profession 
should,  at  the  proper  time,  study  the  Latin  and 


Greek  languages;  and  such  as  these  will  study 
them  to  some  purpose.  But  it  is  most  seriously 
questioned  whether  lawyers,  farmers,  doctors, 
mechanics — men  who  carry  forward  the  real 
business  of  the  world — cannot  better  spend  their 
youth  than  in  parroting  (under  compulsion,  or 
unhealthily  stimulated  by  prizes)  an  unintelli- 
gent smattering  of  the  dead  languages.  Gibbon, 
Condillac,  Talleyrand,  and  other  notables, 
anticipate  Mr.  Spencer  in  showing  that,  as  all 
intellectual  progress  is  of  necessity  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  this  dosing  a  child  with 
grammar,  one  of  the  highest  abstract  subjects, 
is  directly  damaging,  and  infinitely  absurd.  In 
the  language  of  Marcel,  one  of  the  best  modern 
writers  on  this  subject,  u  grammar  is  not  the 
stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument  by 
which  we  improve  and  perfect  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  language  we  already  know.  All 
respect  for  the  ancient  languages,  when  studied 
understanding^,  to  crown  and  finish  a  practical 
education.  He  who  would  be  perfectly  secure 
of  his  English,  must  feel  its  anchorage  upon  a 
Latin  bottom.  But  more  respect  for  all-essential 
instruction  in  the  science  of  society  and  the 
conduct  of  life.  There  are  sequences  of  facts, 
every  one  of  which,  presented  in  natural  order, 
imparts  immediate  interest  and  instruction,  and 
these  facts  direct  our  most  important  actions  in 
politics  and  morals. —  Correspondence  of  "  The 
JSta?idard." 


GEORGE  WILSON. 


Many  years  since,  as  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Hartford,  there  came  run- 
ning up  to  him  a  poor  boy,  of  very  ordinary 
appearance,  but  whose  fine,  intelligent  eye  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  as  the  boy  in- 
quired : 

"  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  of  a  man  who  would 
like  a  boy  to  work  for  him,  and  learn  him  to 
read  ?" 

"  Whose  boy  are  you,  and  where  do  you 
live  ?" 

"I  have  no  parents,"  was  the  reply,  " and 
have  just  run  away  from  the  work-house  because 
they  would  not  teach  me  to  read." 

The  gentleman  made  arrangements  with  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  and  took  the  boy  into 
his  own  family.  There  he  learned  to  read.  Nor 
was  this  all.  He  soon  acquired  the  confidence 
of  his  new  associates  by  faithfulness  and  honesty. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  his  friend's  library,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. It  became  necessary  after  a  while  that 
George  should  leave  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  he  be- 
came apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  the  same  integrity  won 
for  him  the  favor  of  his  new  associates.  To 
gratify  his  inclination  for  study,  his  master  had 
a  little  room  furnished  for  him  in  the  upper  part 
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of  the  shop,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  his  favorite  pursuits.  Here  he  made  large 
attainments  in  mathematics,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  other  branches.  After  being  in  this 
situation  a  few  years,  sitting  at  tea  with  the 
family  one  evening,  be  all  at  once  remarked  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  France. 

"  Gro  to  France !"  said  his  master,  surprised 
that  the  apparently  contented  and  happy  youth 
should  thus  suddenly  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  situation  :  "  for  what  ?" 

"  Ask  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  tea  to-morrow  even- 
ing/' continued  George,  "and  I  will  explain." 

His  kind  friend  was  invited  accordingly. 
At  tea-time  the  apprentice  presented  himself 
with  his  manuscripts,  in  English  and  French, 
and  explained  his  singular  intention  to  go  to 
France." 

"  In  the  time  of  Napoleon,"  said  he,  "  a  prize 
was  offered  by  the  French  Government  for  the 
simplest  rule  of  measuring  plane  surfaces,  of 
whatever  outline.  The  prize  has  never  been 
awarded,  and  that  method  I  have  discovered." 

He  then  demonstrated  his  problem,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  gratification  of  his  friends,  whoTimme- 
diately  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  defray- 
ing his  expenses,  and  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  then  our  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  France.  He  was  introduced  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
nobles  and  plenipotentiaries,  this  American 
youth  demonstrated  his  problem,  and  received 
plaudits  of  the  Court.  He  received  the  prize, 
which  he  had  clearly  won,  besides  several 
presents  from  the  King. 

He  then  took  letters  of  introduction,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  took  up  a 
similar  prize,  offered  by  the  Royal  Society,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  was 
preparing  to  secure  the  benefits  of  his  discovery 
by  patent,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  himself,  one  of  whose  minis- 
ters had  witnessed  his  demonstrations  at  London, 
inviting  him  to  make  his  residence  at  the  Rus- 
sian Court,  and  furnishing  him  with  ample 
means  for  his  outfit. 

He  complied  with  the  invitation,  repaired  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Royal  College,  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias ! — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


ORDINARY  DUTIES. 

We  are  apt  to  mistake  our  vocation  in  looking 
out  of  the  way  for  occasions  to  exercise  great 
and  rare  virtues,  and  by  stepping  over  the  ordi- 
nary ones  which  lie  directly  in  the  road  before 
us.  When  we  read,  we  fancy  we  could  be 
martyrs ;  and  when  we  come  to  act,  we  cannot 
bear  a  provoking  word. — Hannah  Moore, 


From  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
BLUE  WATER. 
(Concluded  from  page  492.) 

But  though  a  large  part  of  this  Atlantic  floor 
is  certainly  covered  with  this  curious  mud,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  intervals 
of  naked,  jagged  rock.  Such  intervals  certainly 
occur  near  the  edges  of  the  vast  broken  walls 
that  separate  one  terrace  from  another.  There 
must  be  bold  cliffs  in  those  breadths  of  a  few 
miles  within  which  the  depth  changes  so  rapidly. 
Could  we  see  them  laid  bare,  they  would  no 
doubt  astonish  us  as  much  by  their  grandeur  and 
picturesqueness  as  they  do  now  by  the  knowledge 
of  their  abruptness  and  magnitude.  Off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  fall  of  seventy-two 
hundred  feet  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
while  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  as  we  learn 
by  the  soundings  recently  taken  by  Captain 
McClintock,  in  the  Bulldog,  there  is  a  fall  of 
thirty-five  hundred  feet  within  three  and  a  half 
miles,  a  steepness  not  equalled  in  any  mountain 
chain  of  considerable  magnitude  on  any  part  of 
the  land.  No  doubt  there  are  also  numerous 
deep  valleys  and  fiords,  and  sudden  peaked  ele- 
vations, even  on  those  bottoms  that  have  been 
described  as  covered  by  uniform  sheets  of  mud, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  before  we 
can  satisfactorily  mark  in  a  map,  or  by  a  model, 
the  whole  of  this  ocean  floor.  Of  the  general 
conclusion,  however,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  as 
the  soundings  already  secured  were  made  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  answer  this  purpose. 

The  inhabitants  of  blue  water  do  not  often  in- 
clude those  finny  tribes  which  we,  most  of  us,  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  belonging  especially 
to  the  ocean.  Fishes  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
very  abundant  in  the  sea,  except  where  the  water 
is  only  moderately  deep,  for  they  depend  for 
their  food  on  the  vicinity  of  banks  and  shoals 
rarely  met  with  many  hundred  miles  from  land. 
The  whales,  of  all  kinds,  traverse  with  enormous 
rapidity  the  open  water;  and  sharks,  and  other 
voracious  fishes,  often  follow  ships  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  chance  of  what  is  thrown  over- 
board. But  these  are  not  really  the  important 
kinds,  at  least  if  number  and  variety  can  give 
importance.  When  the  weather  is  fair,  and  the 
wind  not  tending  to  storm,  there  is  in  the  blue 
water  a  vast  profusion  of  animal  life  other  than 
fishes.  On  such  occasions  countless  multitudes 
of  animated  beings  float  near  the  surface,  so  that 
the  water  may  be  said  to  be  alive  with  them. 
Such  animals  not  only  prey  one  upon  another, 
but  multitudes  of  them  also  serve  as  food  for  the 
largest  whales.  These  creatures  are  almost  as 
unfamiliar  to  the  navigator  as  they  are  to  the 
general  public;  and  although  exceedingly  curi- 
ous, and  often  wonderfully  beautiful  in  form  and 
color,  they  can  still  be  described  only  in  the 
language  of  natural  history. 
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In  all  seas,  but  especially  those  near  the  poles 
of  the  earth,  and  most  especially  near  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  there  is  a  form  of  vegetation  which, 
in  minuteness  and  in  the  marvellously  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  individual,  is  the  counter- 
part and  rival  of  the  small  animals  already  de- 
scribed. The  most  that  the  eye  can  discern  of 
these  forms  of  life  is  a  brown  stain  occasionally 
noticed  on  the  ice ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Hooker  that  there  is  one  deposit  alone  of  the 
microscopic  valves  of  flint  secreted  by  these, 
measuring  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  of 
great  and  increasing  thickness.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  large  and  prominent 
life  abounds  much  more,  and  is  more  varied  and 
familiar,  in  the  narrow  interval  where  the  ocean 
has  less  than  a  hundred  fathoms  of  depth,  than 
in  open  water;  and  the  life  that  there  exists  is 
more  useful  to  us  both  for  food  and  economic 
purposes. 

The  animals  that  belong  to  the  deep  sea  absent 
themselves  entirely  in  rough  weather,  and  are 
scarcely  seen,  even  in  the  fine  intervals,  during 
inclement  seasons.  With  regard  to  the  past 
summer,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Wallich,  that  during 
his  whole  cruise,  in  waters  often  crowded  with 
animal  existence,  there  was  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  life.  What,  we  may  ask,  becomes 
of  the  animals  thus  disappearing  ?  No  one  can 
yet  tell  whether  they  are  capable  of  inhabiting 
deeper  water,  whether  they  can  migrate  to  other 
and  calmer  seas,  or  whether  they  really  do  not 
become  developed  under  circumstances  so  un- 
favorable for  them. 

Blue  water  then  is  a  kingdom  of  its  own.  It 
has  its  own  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  even 
at  the  surface ;  it  covers  depths  only  lately 
plumbed  by  man,  but  now  known  to  be  limited. 
Although  its  depth  is  certainly  very  great,  it  re- 
poses on  a  solid  and  permanent  floor,  constantly 
receiving  additions  by  the  deposit  of  fresh  ma- 
terial; it  contains  and  nourishes  inhabitants  even 
in  its  most  remote  recesses,  and  these  inhabitants 
are  very  closely  allied  to  others  that  are  tolerably 
well  known — at  least,  to  naturalists.  In  blue 
water,  the  wave  rises  to  its  greatest  height,  lash- 
ed by  the  furious  winds  that  pass  over  the  sur- 
face ;  but  the  great  depths  are  undisturbed,  and 
heave  or  sink  with  the  tide,  without  reference  to 
the  storm.  Such  water  is  affected  by  surface 
and  deep  currents,  equalizing  and  mingling  the 
temperature  and  contents  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial seas.  It  is  the  pathway,  but  not  the  habi- 
tation, of  the  larger  fishes  and  the  whales;  and, 
probably,  the  uniform  temperature  of  water  at 
great  depths  enables  certain  forms  of  life  to  be 
conveyed  across  the  equator,  and  others  beneath 
the  ice,  from  one  side  to  another  of  the  polar 
seas.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intensity 
and  beauty  of  the  color,  and  the  general  purity 
of  appearance  of  such  water,  and  we  now  see  that 


it  differs  from  shallower  water  in  other  matters 
equally  essential. 

Researches  in  blue  water  are  not  mere  matters 
of  fanciful  inquiry.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  we  can  learn  the  particulars  of  that  solid 
floor  on  which  our  telegraph  cables  must  be  laid; 
and  unless  we  know  the  depth,  the  places  where 
the  depth  suddenly  alters,  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
and  the  chances  of  injury,  a  great  and  unneces- 
sary risk  is  incurred  in  placing  the  cable;  and 
it  has  to  be  deposited  blindly,  in  ignorance  of 
many  great  dangers  that  might  be  avoided.* 
Unless,  also,  we  know  the  bed  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  have  to  repose,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  composed,  the  chance  of  its 
being  shifted  by  currents,  or  covered  by  fresh 
accumulations  deposited  on  it  by  drift  or  other- 
wise, other  not  less  considerable  risks  are  incur- 
red of  future  injury.  And,  lastly,  unless  we 
know  something  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
power  and  will  to  do  mischief,  the  exact  con- 
struction of  the  cable  cannot  be  properly  decided 
on,  nor  should  the  work  of  laying  it  be  com- 
menced. There  are,  as  we  have  shown,  a  few 
real  difficulties  now  in  learning  the  depth,  the 
form,  the  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the 
animals  at  the  bottom  of  any  part  of  the  ocean. 
We  have  already  obtained  this  information  for  a 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  a  similar  way  we 
may  learn  the  corresponding  particulars  of  other 
oceans.  But  we  are  not  to  assume  that  these 
are  always  identical.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  most  of  those  con- 
ditions of  life  which  have  attracted  attention  and 
excited  interest  in  regard  to  the  Atlantic  floor 
between  Europe  and  North  America,  may  be  al- 
together dependent  on  local  causes,  of  which  the 
Grulf  Stream  and  the  Arctic  current  are  doubt- 
less among  the  most  influential.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  uninfluenced  by  these  causes,  it 
may  be  that  the  mud  is  absent,  or  replaced  by 
material  of  different  kind,  that  the  depth  is  far 
more  variable,  that  the  bottom  is  more  irregular 
and  broken,  that  there  are  more  and  deeper 
fiords,  more  hills  rising  above  the  general  level, 
and  fewer  advantages  for  receiving  and  retaining 
the  cables.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, that  the  boring  animal,  if  present  in  one 
place,  is  not  likely  to  be  absent  in  another. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  clear  that  researches 
into  deep  water  must  henceforth  become  a  de- 
partment of  marine  surveying,  and  that  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  animals  of  the  sea-bottom  re- 


*  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  of  nine  thousand 
miles  of  submarine  cable  that  had  been  laid,  only 
three  thousand  were  in  actual  operation  at  the  close 
of  the  last  year  (I860).  No  doubt  many  other  causes 
besides  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  ocean  floor 
have  contributed  to  this  very  serious  amount  of  fail- 
ure, but  it  is  certain  that  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  learnt  by  soundings  would  have  saved  a 
large  part  of  the  loss 
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quires  to  be  recorded,  as  well  as  the  particulars 
of  the  depth  and  the  nature  of  the  rocky  or 
muddy  bottom.  Every  series  of  researches  yet 
made  in  reference  to  this  subject  tends  to  show 
the  importance  and  paramount  necessity  of  com- 
bining with  the  more  directly  practical  investi- 
gations such  inquiries  into  pure  natural  history 
as  may  be  suggested  by  the  occasion,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  sound,  practical  result  is  sure  to 
follow  from  labors  so  conducted.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
these  inquiries  than  the  instance  given  above  of 
the  train  of  inevitable  results  following  from  the 
discoveries  already  made.  A  minute  orifice  in  a 
small  object,  only  known  to  be  a  shell  under  the 
influence  of  a  high  magnifying  power,  involves 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  animals,  of  peculiar 
and  well-known  habits,  preying  on  those  inhabit- 
ing the  shell.  If  one  such  representative  of  a 
group  exists,  why  not  others? — and  why  should 
not  some  of  them,  in  time,  eat  into  the  vegetable 
substance  hitherto  made  use  of  for  insulating  a 
wire  ?  Who  can  say  that  where  star-fishes  and 
worms  live,  there  may  not  be  other  marine  ani- 
mals, including  some  that  might  have  a  more 
directly  injurious  effect  on  the  material  sunk?— 
and  who  can  deny  that,  while  doubts  remain, 
and  inquiries  so  important  are  unsolved,  it  would 
be  unwise  and  improvident  to  incur  large  ex- 
penses which  may  only  end  in  repetition  of  dis- 
appointment ?  Since,  however,  there  are  ready 
means  of  obtaining  information,  we  may  well 
hope  that  before  long,  additional  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  and  on 
the  condition  and  peculiarities  of  their  abode  at 
the  bottom  of  blue  water. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  19, 1861. 


A  number  of  subscriptions  to  this  paper  still 
remain  unpaid,  due  in  advance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  volume,  8d  mo.  16tb,  1861. 

We  will  be  obliged  to  those  who  owe,  if  they 
would  settle  their  indebtedness  at  the  new  office 
of  the  publisher,  No.  17  S.  6th  St.,  2d  floor.  Re- 
mittances from  the  country,  where  the  amount 
will  justify,  should  be  made  by  check  to  the 
publisher's  order ;  smaller  amounts  in  bank 
bills  per  mail;  fractions  of  a  dollar  may  be  sent 
in  one  and  three  cent  new  stamps. 

We  give  in  the  present  number  an  Address  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  to  its  members  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  national  difficulties.    Although  in  this 


locality  we  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  incon- 
veniences aud  dangers  to  which  many  of  the 
members  of  that  meeting  are  subject,  yet  the 
salutary  advice  contained  in  the  address  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  who  profess  the  principles  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  suffered  deeply  in  the 
support  of  their  peaceable  testimony  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  but  there  are  few  among  us 
who  have  fully  lealized  the  evils  connected  with 
this  anti-christian  practice.. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  strife,  the  members  of  our  Society  may 
be  subjected  to  serious  and  varied  trials,  and  we 
would  especially  commend  all,  and  particularly 
our  young  friends,  to  examine,  in  the  light  of 
truth,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  testimony 
against  war  is  founded.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  preparations  every  where  around  us 
for  a  desolating  civil  strife,  nor  can  we  feel  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country, 
but  we  can  seek  for  Divine  strength,  to  be  wise- 
ly directed  in  the  difficulties  of  our  position,  and 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  practice  the  precepts 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

Our  sympathies  are  called  forth  towards  our 
brethren  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  many  of  whom  are  at  this  time 
suffering  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  war, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  strength- 
ened to  address  its  members  a  word  of  counsel 
under  their  present  tried  circumstances. 


Married,  on  the  19th  of  9th  mo.,  at  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  with  the  approbation  of  Notting- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Stephen  John  Reynolds  to 
Anna  Amelia  Phillips,  both  of  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land. 


Died,  near  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  on 
the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  Theodore,  son  of  Haines 
and  Phebe  Reynolds,  aged  26  years ;  and  on  the  29th, 
Phebe,  wife  of  Haines  Reynolds,  in  the  55th  year  of 
her  age  ;  both  of  typhoid  fever. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  6th  mo.,  1861,  Hannah,  widow 

of  Joseph  Sharpless,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  she 
was  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
at  Race  Street.  It  is  believed  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  her,  that  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning, 
ready  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls,  and  to  receive 
the  salutation  given  to  such,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 


Where  the  probability  of  advantage  exceeds 
not  that  of  loss,  wisdom  never  adventures-Penal. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Library  Association 
of  Friends,"  will  be  held  at  the  Library  Room, 
in  the  third  story  of  the  centre  building  of  the  new 
Meeting  House,  Race  Street,  on  Sixth-day  Evening, 
the  18th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  precisely. 

Particular  attendance  is  requested,  by  both  males 
and  females.    Entrance  on  15th  Street. 

Thos.  Ridgway,  Clerk. 

10th  mo.,  1861. 

A  copy  of  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Ohio 
'  Yearly  Meeting  of  Men  Friends  has  been  sent  us, 

from  which  we  take  the  summary  of  answers  to 
,  the  queries,  and  the  gathered  exercises  of  the 

meeting. 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Salem,  by  adjournments  from  the  26th  of  the 
8th  month  to  the  29th  of  the  same  inclusive, 
1861.  . 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Indiana,  and 
Genessee  Yearly  Meetings,  their  contents  being- 
edifying  and  comforting 

The  Queries  were  all  read  in  this  meeting, 
together  with  the  answers  from  the  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  the  following  summary  pre- 
pared, as  nearly  representing  the  condition  of 
the  Society  throughout  our  borders. 

Summary. 

1st.  All  our  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline have  been  attended  except  one  monthly 
meeting,  and  a  number  for  worship  in  some  of 
the  branches — though  seldom  by  Friends  gener- 
ally— particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  week;  un- 
becoming behaviour  mostly  avoided,  and  the  hour 
of  meeting  nearly  observed. 

2d.  Friends  generally  appear  to  love  each 
other  in  a  good  degree  as  queried  after;  tale- 
bearing and  detraction  generally  discouraged, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  end  differences  when 
apparent. 

3d.  Some  Friends  are  concerned  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  plainness  to  the  rising  generation,  and 
to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious  books, 
and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world. 
Also,  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
of  truth,  (but  much  weakness  seems  to  prevail 
with  regard  to  the  several  particulars  of  this 
query.) 

4th.  Friends  are  clear  of  importing,  vending, 
distilling,  or  the  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous 
liquors;  nearly  clear  of  frequenting  taverns; 
but  not  so  clear  of  attending  places  of  diversion; 
moderation  and  temperance  generally  observed. 

5th.  We  believe  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
have  been  inspected  and  relief  afforded. 

6th.  We  believe  most  Friends  endeavor  to 
bear  a  testimony  against  an  hireling  ministry, 
oaths,  clandestine  trade,  prize  goods,  and  lotte- 
ries ;  but  the  present  deplorable  crisis  has  drawn 
some  of  our  members  into  military  services. 


7th.  Friends  appear  generally  careful  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and 
avoid  involving  themselves  in  business  beyond 
their  ability  to  manage;  they  appear  just  in 
their  dealings,  and  endeavor  to  observe  punctu- 
ality in  complying  with  engagements. 

8th.  Friends  in  some  degree  bear  a  testimony 
against  slavery ;  and  those  of  the  African  race 
under  our  care  are  suitably  provided  for. 

9th.  Some  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  of- 
fenders, with  desires  to  do  it  as  queried,  though 
not  always  as  seasonably  as  would  be  best. 
Annual  Answers. 

1st.  Smithfield  Preparative  Meeting  laid 
down,  and  the  members  thereof  attached  to  Short 
Creek  Preparative  Meeting. 

2nd.  No  Schools  within  the  bounds  of  this 
meeting  are  under  the  Care  of  Friends. 

3rd.  We  endeavor  so  to  do. 

The  Committeee  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ting to  gather  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  meet- 
ing, produced  the  following;  which  was  united 
with,  as  showing  in  a  measure  the  travail  of  the 
meeting. 

An  exercise  has  pervaded  the  minds  of  many 
Friends  that  we  come  more  home  to  that  Divine 
principle  of  light  and  life  in  the  soul,  that  will 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  those  noble  testimo- 
nies that  have  been  entrusted  to  us  as  a  people, 
causing  us  to  feel  that  our  first  great  work  is  to 
render  obedience  to  the  illuminating  power  of 
Divine  truth,  wherein  we  shall  experience  a 
growth  compatible  with  its  precious  influences. 
And  as  we  are  thus  engaged  to  do  our  first  work, 
our  sensibilities  are  increased,  and  the  mind  ex- 
pands until  it  becomes"  our  great  desire  that  all 
may  come  to  know  that  it  is  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  will  enable  us  to  promote  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  upon 
the  earth. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  socie- 
ty as  exhibited  in  our  reports,  many  deficiencies 
were  apparent,  prominent  among  which  is  that  of 
the  neglect  of  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship.  This  subject,  from  its  great  importance, 
produced  much  exercise  and  travail  of  spirit  in 
many  concerned  minds,  who  feel  a  living  desire 
for  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  this  people. 
A  feeling  desire  was  manifest  that  in  every  de- 
partment Friends  keep  humble,  trusting  in  the 
Divine  promise  that  they  will  not  be  forsaken 
who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord.  Thus  we  will 
be  enabled  to  preserve  our  minds  in  calmness 
and  composure,  while  the  elements  of  confusion 
prevail  in  the  earth.  We  have  been  renewedly 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  cultiva- 
ting feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each 
other,  which  will  enable  us  to  take  an  eiring 
brother  by  the  hand  and  tell  him  his  fault,  be- 
tween him  and  us  alone.  Here  talebearing  with 
its  attendant  evils  would  cease,  and  brotherly 
freedom  reign  in  its  stead. 
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The  meeting  has  been  attended  by  many  of 
the  younger  members  of  society,  whose  solid  de- 
portment and  exemplary  conduct  have  been  a 
strength  to  their  elder  brethren  ;  and  to  this 
class  on  which  the  maintenance  of  our  testimo- 
nies must  soon  devolve,  much  tender  counsel,  has 
been  extended. 

Having  been  enabled  to  transact  the  business 
that  came  before  us  in  much  brotherly  sympa- 
thy and  condescension,  under  a  covering  of 
Divine  Love,  we  conclude  to  meet  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

Joseph  S.  Hartley,  Clerk. 


FRUIT  GATHERER. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  a 
simple,  cheap,  and  efficient  device  by  which  ap- 
ples and  similar  fruit  may,  without  a  ladder,  be 
plucked  from  the  tree  and  deposited  in  a  basket 
or  other  suitable  receptacle,  without  being  bruis- 
ed or  injured  in  any  way.  The  invention  con- 
sists in  the  employment  or  use  of  a  series  of  wire 
prongs  attached  to  a  sheet-metal  cylinder,  which 
is  secured  to  a  proper  handle  or  staff,  and  provid- 
ed with  a  conductor  to  convey  the  plucked  fruit 
to  the  operator.  This  apparatus  was  invented 
by  Norman  H.  Bruce,  of  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

No  one  who  has  a  house  with  a  yard,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  small,  need  be  without  grapes  of 
the  finest  kind.  With  very  little  attention  they 
grow  and  produce  abundantly  in  almost  any 
locality.  In  this  State  they  are  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  people — equal  to  any  other 
article  of  the  agricultural  kind.  In  Media, 
Samuel  Rush  expects  to  realize  from  vines  in  his 
yard  from  a  space  of  forty  square  feet,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  dollars  this  season.  He  has  paid 
considerable  attention  to  grape  culture,  and  has 
discovered  a  method  by  which  a  full  crop  can  be 
obtained  in  the  second  year  after  the  planting. 
He  offers,  of  the  finest  kinds,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  vines  for  sale,  propagated  in  pots,  with 
.grapes  on  them,  at  this  time.  The  vines  present 
a  magnificent  appearance,  and  he  invites  the 
public  to  call  and  examine  them.  Those  who  wish 
to  buy  should  go  and  see  them  while  the  grapes 


are  on.  The  visit  will  repay  any  one  for  the 
time  and  trouble.  Truly  we  have  never  before 
seen  such  magnificent  clusters  of  this  fruit,  as 
are  presented  at  this  place. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  SHRUBBERIES. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  apple  and  pear  in  more 
general  use  as  ornamental  plants,  and  want  to  i 
know  why  they  are  not  more  frequently  planted 
in  places  of  moderate,  or  even  limited  extent,  as 
suburban  and  villa  residences,  by  intermixing 
them  with  common  shrubbery  plants.  For  cot- 
tage ornees  they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
in  the  former  places  might  be  planted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  would  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  residences  at  this  season  of  the 
year )  and  afford  in  the  autumn  some  compensa- 
tion, by  way  of  set  off,  by  contributing  a  supply 
of  fruit  in  places  where  there  is  generally  a  want 
of  it.  The  great  beauty  of  the  bloom  of  some 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  would  of  themselves 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  our  grounds,  solely  as 
ornamental  plants  ;  and  I  wish  you  could  per- 
suade nurserymen  to  make  a  selection  for  this 
purpose,  as  I  imagine  many  country  gentlemen 
would  be  induced  to  purchase  them  for  their 
parks  and  homesteads  for  this  property  alone,  if 
good-sized  plants  could  be  procured ;  and  that 
proprietors  of  small  places  would  be  glad  to  in- 
troduce them.  I  say  nothing  of  the  Chinese 
apples  and  pears,  which  are  just  now  in  bloom, 
and  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  they  call  forth  ; 
but  having  noticed  for  several  seasons  how  really 
beautiful  the  bloom  is  of  many  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, I  venture  to  suggest  the  matter  to  your 
readers.  As  for  the  pear,  it  is,  when  old,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  trees  to  be  met  with, 
and  for  parks  and  home  grounds  invaluable  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  when  in  bloom.  I  strongly  ad- 
vise planters  to  try  the  Beurre  Ranee  pear,  and 
three  or  four  other  new  varieties;  these  have 
fine  foliage  and  flowers  and  a  strong  habit  of 
growth,  which,  as  they  grow  old,  would  prove 
useful  ornaments  to  landscape  scenery. — London 
Florist. 


Avoid  planting  young  trees  in  places  where 
other  trees  have  died — the  soil  is  poisoned. 


GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Those  who  have  not  already  removed  their 
tender  plants  from  the  open  ground  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  green-house,  should  not  lose  a  day 
in  performing  that  necessity,  or  they  will  regret 
the  neglect.  Many  of  these  plants,  if  they 
receive  even  a  slight  nip  from  the  frost,  will  be 
killed,  or  stunned  to  such  a  degree  as  to  annoy 
one  more  than  their  actual  loss.  When  removed 
to  the  green-house  the  sash  should  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  during  the  day,  and  closed 
only  at  night,  during  mild  weather. 
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BELOW  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Soundings  in  the  Atlantic  have  been  parti- 
cularly pushed  forward,  and  have  excited,  on 
account  of  the  telegraph  cable,  more  general  in- 
terest than  any  others  yet  taken.  They  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  at  least  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  the  water 
is  still  shallow  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
another  Ireland  only  waiting  to  be  raised — thus 
reversing  the  famous  panacea  for  keeping  the 
country  quiet.  It  is  just  beyond  this  that  the 
true  Atlantic  begins,  the  gulf  suddenly  sinking 
to  nine  thousand  feet.  Thus  Ireland  may  one 
day  have  a  coast  line  as  high  as  the  Alps.  The 
whole  floor  of  the  Atlantic  is  paved  with  a  soft- 
sticky  substance,  called  oaze,  nine-tenths  con- 
sisting of  very  minute  animals,  many  of  them 
consisting  of  mere  lumps  of  jelly,  and  thousands 
of  which  could  float  with  ease  in  a  drop  of  water ; 
some  resembling  toothed  wheels  ;  others  bundles 
of  spines,  or  threads  shooting  from  a  little  glob- 
ule. Some,  however,  are  endowed  with  the  pro- 
perty of  separating  flint  from  the  sea  water, 
which  is  more  than  every  chemist  could  do ;  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  covered  with 
the  skeletons  of  these  little  creatures.  Part  of 
this  oaze  is  doubtless  from  the  clouds  of  rain  dust 
which  rise  from  the  vast  steppes  of  South 
America  in  such  masses  as  to  darken  the  sun 
and  make  the  animals  fly  to  shelter,  and,  which, 
after  sweeping  like  a  simoom  over  the  country, 
lose  themselves  in  the  "  steep  Atlantic."  No 
bones  have  been  found  of  the  larger  animals,  so 
that  the  kraken  and  sea  serpent  might  sleep 
their  last  sleep,  and  leave  not  a  bone  or  a  verte- 
bra to  tell  the  tale.  Not  a  mast  or  anchor,  not 
a  block  or  strand,  not  a  coin  or  a  keepsake  has 
been  found  to  testify  of  the  countless  gallant 
ships  and  more  gallant  men  who  have  gone  down 
amid  the  pitiless  waves. — All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  GUANO  BIRDS  THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS 
OLDER  THAN  MAN. 

M.  Boussingault  has  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  interesting  paper  on  this  valuable 
manure,  from  which  we  learn  that  deposits  of 
guano  extend  from  the  second  to  the  twenty-first 
degree  of  south  latitude  along  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Those  which  are  beyond  these  limits  are  much 
poorer  in  ammoniacal  compound  than  the  former, 
and  therefore  less  valuable  as  manure.  Guano 
is  generally  fouud  deposited  on  small  promonto- 
ries or  cliffs.  It  fills  up  crevices,  and  is  to  be 
found  wherever  birds  seek  shelter.  The  rocks 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  consist  of  granite,  gneiss, 
sienite,  and  pyric  sienite.  The  guano  deposits 
are  generally  covered  with  an  agglomeration  of 
sand  and  saline  substances,  called  caliehe,  which 
the  lahorers  remove  before  beginning  their  at- 
tack on  the  guano.  In  some  places,  as  at  Pab- 
bellonde,  Pica  and  Punta  Grande,  the  deposits 


lie  under  a  mass  of  sand  descended  from  the 
neighboring  mountains  ;  on  which  subject  De 
Rivero  makes  an  extremely  curious  observation, 
viz.:  that  at  the  places  above  mentioned  the 
lower  guano  deposits  are  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  old  alluvial  soil;  then  comes  another  layer  of 
guano,  and  then  a  stratum  of  modern  alluvial 
soil.  To  understand  the  importance  of  this  fact, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  modern 
alluvions  does  not  extend  beyond  historic  times, 
whereas  old  alluvions  date  from  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  that  at  which  man  first  be- 
gan to  inhabit  the  earth  ;  so  that  the  guanses  or 
cormorants,  and  other  allied  birds  which  deposit 
guano,  must  have  existed  thousands  of  years 
before  man,  seeing  that  the  lower  layer  of  guano 
is  sometimes  fifteen  or#  twenty  yards  in  depth, 
while  the  old  alluvial  crust  above  it  has  a  thick- 
ness of  upwards  of  three  yards. 

To  explain  the  immense  accumulation  of 
guano  in  those  regions,  M.  Boussingault  observes 
that  there  has  been  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances highly  favorable  to  its  production  and 
preservation,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  a 
dry  climfte,  a  ground  presenting  a  vast  number 
of  chinks,  fissures  and  caverns,  where  the  birds 
can  rest,  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  them,  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  strong  breezes  from  the 
south,  and,  lastly,  abundance  of  food  suited  to 
them.  Nowhere  else  are  fish  so  abundant  as  on 
this  coast,  where  whole  shoals  are  often  cast  upon 
the  shore,  even  in  fine  weather.  Antonio  de 
Ulloa  states  that  anchovies,  especially,  are  in  such 
abundance  here  as  to  defy  description,  and  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
numbers  are  diminished  by  the  myriads  of  gua- 
nas which  are  sometimes  seen  flying  in  countless 
flocks,  intercepting  the  sun's  rays  like  clouds, 
and  darting  into  the  sea  to  catch  their  prey. 
According  to  M.  Boussingault's  calculation,  one 
hundred  kilogrammes  (the  kilogramme  is  equal 
to  two  and  a  half  pounds)  of  guano  contain  the 
nitrogen  of  six  hundred  kilogrammes  of  sea-fish  ; 
and  as  the  guano  deposits,  before  they  began  to 
be  worked,  contained  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  millions  of  metrical  quintals  (the  quintal 
metrique  is  1  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  24  lbs.  8  oz.)  of  gua- 
no, the  birds  must  have  consumed  2,268  millions 
of  quintals  of  fish. 


Beauties  of  Shadows. — The  shadows  all 
day  long  play  at  silent  games  of  beauty. 
Everything  is  double,  if  it  stands  in  light. 
The  tree  sees  an  unrevealed  and  muffled  self 
lying  darkly  along  the  ground.  The  slender 
stems  of  flowers,  golden  rods,  way-side  asters, 
meadow-daisies  and  rare  lilies,  (rare  yet  abundant 
in  every  nice,  level  meadow,)  cast  forth  a  dim 
and  tremulous  line  of  shadow,  that  lies  long  all 
the  morning,  shortening  till  noon  and  creeping 
out  again  from  the  root  all  afternoon  until  the 
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sun  shoots  it  westward  in  the  morning.  A  mil- 
lion shadowy  arrows  such  as  these  spring  from 
Apollo's  bow  of  light  at  every  step.  Flying  in 
every  direction,  they  cross,  interlacing  each  other 
in  a  soft  network  of  dim  lines.  Meanwhile  the 
clouds  drop  shadow-like  anchors,  that  reach  the 
ground  but  will  not  hold ;  every  browsing  creature, 
every  flitting  bird,  every  moving  team,  every 
unconscious  traveller,  writes  itself  along  the 
ground  in  the  dim  shadow. 


THE  MEMORIAL. 

Needs  there  the  praise  of  the  love-written  record  ? 

The  name  and  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stone  ? 
The  things  we  have  lived  for, — let  them  be  our  story, 

We  ourselves  but  remembered  for  what  we  have 
done.  | 

I  need  not  be  missed,  if  my  life  has  been  bearing, 
(As  its  summer  and  autumn  moved  silently  on), 

The  bloom,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  seed  of  its  season; 
I  shall  still  be  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

I  need  not  be  missed  if  another  succeed  me, 

To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I  had 
sown  ; 

He  who  plowed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed  by  the 
reaper, 

He  is  only  remembered  by  what  he  has  done. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken, 
Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown, 

Shall  pass  on  to  ages,— all  about  me  forgotten, 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have 
done. 

So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying  ; 

So  let  my  name  lie,  unblazoned,  unknown ; 
Unpraised,  or  unmissed,  I  shall  still  be  remembered  ; 

Yes — but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 


JUBILATE  DEO. 

My  heart  mounts  up  in  song  to  Thee, 
For  thy  great  love  and  care  of  me ; 
Nor  me  alone,  but  all  that  share 
Thine  equal  love,  thy  common  care. 
I  need,  I  ask,  no  gift,  no  grace, 
Not  freely  shared  by  all  my  race. 
My  heart  mounts  up  in  song  to  Thee, 
For  all  thy  ceaseless  love  to  me. 

Thanks  for  the  dear  delights  of  sense ; 
For  higher  thoughts,  that  call  me  thence; 
For  every  power  that  moves  the  mind — 
Attraction  to  the  good  and  kind  ; 
Ptepulsion  from  the  bad  and  bold  ; 
The  impress  of  the  grand  and  old. 
My  heart  mounts  up  in  song  to  Thee, 
For  all  these  gifts  of  love  to  me. 

The  world  is  fair,  and  life  is  blest 

Alike  in  labor  and  in  rest ; 

And  each  harsh  tone  of  care  and  pain 

Prompts  and  inspires  some  nobler  strain. 

Law  grows  to  Love,  in  thine  employ, 

And  Duty  ripens  into  Joy. 

My  heart  mounts  up  in  song  to  Thee, 

For  all  thy  wondrous  love  to  me. 

Life's  daily  lesson  learned,  its  task 
Complete,  what  better  can  I  ask? 


The  future,  I  am  sure,  must  prove 
Bright,  as  to-day,  with  thy  dear  love ; 
And  still,  if  here,  or  farther  on, 
Rejoicing  in  each  duty  done, 
My  heart  shall  mount  in  song  to  Thee, 
Unceasing  as  thy  love  to  me. 


HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing 
Sings  in  the  shade,  when  all  things  rest 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

When  Mary  chose  "the  better  part," 

She  meekly  sat  at  Jesus's  feet ; 
And  Lydia's  gently  opened  heart 

Was  made  for  God's  own  temple  meet : 
Fairest  and  best  adorned  is  she 

Whose  clothing  is  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown 

In  deepest  adoration  bends  ; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 

Then  most,  when  most  his  soul  ascends  : 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 

The  footstool  of  humility. 

— James  Montgomery. 


From  the  Saturday  Review. 
THE  SAGUENAY  AND  THE  MONTMORENCI. 

The  Saguenay,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  Que- 
bec, and  more  than  twice  that  distance  (two  hun- 
dred and  eighty)  above  Anticosti,  is  considered, 
analogously  to  the  commencement  of  that  river 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  begin  its 
course  as  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John.  This  lake, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  is  a  body  of  water  no 
less  than  forty  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  fed  by 
numerous  streams,  more  than  one  of  which  must 
be  twice  the  length  of  that  river  which  forms 
their  common  outlet,  and  alone  bears  the  name 
of  Saguenay.  We  may  assign,  then,  to  this  tribu- 
tary system  a  length  of  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred miles.  From  Lake  St.  John  the  river  flows 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Kingston  downwards,  taking  a  north- 
easterly. As  that  lake  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Quebec,  an  imaginary 
line  between  these  two  points  (say  the  proposed 
railroad)  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
rivers,  an  equilateral  triangle. 

The  Saguenay  is  navigable  as  far  as  some 
rapids  about  seventy-five  miles  up,  but  at  low 
water  large  vessels  are  stopped  by  a  bar  about 
sixty  miles  up.  The  width  of  the  river  below 
this  bar  is  from  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  two  miles. 
Its  depth  is  its  most  remarkable  feature.  Ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Bayfield's  accurate  survey, 
it,  as  a  general  rule,  slopes  down  from  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  at  its  margin  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  in  its  centre  ;  while  a  recess  thirty-four 
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miles  up  it,  called  Eternite  Cove,  is  proved  to 
have  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  one 
a  little  lower  down,  called  St.  Jean's  Bay,  that 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.  "  If  the  bed  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  laid  dry/'  says  the  Admiral,  in 
the  little  bo<>k  that  accompanies  his  charts, 
"  there  would  still  be  a  depth  of  more  than  one 
hundred  fathoms  in  the  Saguenay."  The  heights 
through  which  it  rolls  are  of  syenitic  granite  and 
gneiss.  They  are  uniformly  precipitous,  some-  j 
times  perpendicular,  and  seem  to  have  been  cleft  j 
open  for  it  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  | 
A  Greek  would  probably  have  accounted  for  the 
chasm  by  attributing  to  the  river-god  a  power 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  "  earth-shaking"  lord 
of  the  sea.  The  river  is  visibly  affected  by  the 
Itide  full  seventy-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its 
color  is  a  rich  transparent  mummy-brown.  For 
this,  two  causes  suggest  themselves — the  bogs 
from  which  the  river  descends,  and  the  pitch- 
jpines  on  its  margin.  The  latter  is  the  cause 
(assigned  by  Professor  Agassiz  for  the  color  we 
observed  in  the  Kahministikwoya,  and  which  is 
[found  in  the  other  tributaries  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  the  case  of  the  Saguenay,  it  is  much  deepen- 
ed by  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  shade  of  its 
[lofty  walls  of  rock.  The  Saguenay  is  a  grand 
jliving  likeness  of  that  gloomy  inamabilis  stream 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  awfulness  of 
[the  6th  JEndd: 

We  viewed  this  unrivalled  scenery  on  the  19th 
lof  August.  Our  excursion  steamer  had  left 
iQuebec  at  8  A.  M.,  on  the  18th,  and,  after  touch- 
ling  at  Riviere  Ouelle,  on  the  right  bank,  and 
[Murray  Bay  on  the  left,  reached  Riviere  du 
jLoup  on  the  right  about  8  P.  M.  A  thunder- 
storm had  then  just  spent  its  strength,  after 
lighting  up  the  river,  or  rather  gulf,  most  bril- 
liantly with  forked  and  sheeted  lightning.  We 
left  Riviere  du  Loup  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  19th. 
At  6  A.  M.  we  had  passed  Tadousac,  a  little 
(village  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  and  on  its  left  shore, 
lit  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  French 
settlements,  and  its  little  church  claims  the  honor 
of  being  the  oldest  in  the  New  World.  The 
[heights  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  of  soilless 
[rock  scantily  clothed  with  trees  and  lichen.  The 
trees  seemed  to  be  birches  and  pines.  Not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  the  river  the  captain  point- 
led  out  white  and  pale-blue  porpoises  very  near 
jus,  rolling  over  on  the  surface.  The  morning 
iwas  very  cold,  as  well  it  might  be  in  a  deep, 
[dark  gorge  so  far  north  for  American  latitudes, 
j  At  breakfast-time  we  passed  St.  Louis  Island,  a 
I  huge  rock  shaped  like  a  lion  couchant.  Just 
|  lower  down,  on  the  left  bank,  is  a  lovely  amphi- 
|  theatre  of  greenwood,  where  a  tributary  called 
the  Ste.  Marguerite  joins  the  Saguenay,  like  a 
I  gentle,  richly  jewelled  bride  wedded  to  such  a 
j  chief  as  Byron's  Corsair.  The  walls  that  shut 
!  us  out  from  the  world  became  more  and  more 


lofty  and  precipitous,  till  they  reached  their 
climax  in  a  majestic  steep,  clad  in  primeval 
forest,  and  a  perpendicular  bluff  far  barer  and 
sterner.  The  former  is,  from  its  grandeur,  term- 
ed Ponte  d'Eternite,  the  latter  Cap  Trinite, 
either  from  a  tripleness  that  has  been  discerned 
in  its  top,  or  from  the  desire  of  finding  a  name 
as  sublime  and  awful  as  the  former.  Between 
them  opens  a  most  charming  recess,  named  after 
the  former  headland,  and,  as  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  just  now,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  i^i  depth. 
It  lay  embosomed  in  a  ring  of  verdurous  steeps, 
with  those  gigantic  warders  at  its  entrance. 

Down  Pointed  d'Eternite  coursed  a  sweet 
little  cascade,  shaped  like  a  V  sideways  (>■  ). 
It  ever  and  anon  gleamed,  like  a  silver  cord, 
through  the  emerald  drapery  of  that  prince  of 
river-steeps,  which  rises  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  "  the  Stygian  pool."  A  little  further  up 
the  river,  on  the  other  side,  and  facing  the  west, 
was  a  remarkably  brilliant  cascade  that  we  ob- 
served in  our  return.  It  was  Shelley's  Arethusa 
to  the  life.  Many  a  longitudinal  furrow  in  the 
rock  was  also  often  traceable  where  the  verdure 
was  richer  and  thicker,  where  birch  and  fir  nest- 
led lovingly,  and  where,  doubtless,  many  a  stream 
u  leapt  down"  behind  the  veil  of  foliage.  Up 
Cap  Trinite,  a  gloomy  bluff  of  syenitic  granite, 
wound  a  zigzag  procession  of  white  birch- 
skeletons,  like  the  ghosts  of  an  old  Roman 
triumph.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  further 
up,  the  cliff  rises  from  the  water.  There  now 
opened  on  us  a  lake,  some  six  or  seven  miles  in 
diameter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is 
sometimes  called  La  Grande  Baie,  sometimes 
Ha  !  Ha  !  Baie.  The  latter  was,  it  is  said,  the 
name  given  it  by  its  discoverers,  in  memory  of 
the  expression  of  joy  that  rose  to  their  lips  at  the 
sight  of  nature  no  longer  in  the  stern  and  gloomy 
aspect  which  she  had  been  maintaining  hitherto. 
As  you  reach  it,  the  walls  of  the  Saguenay  are 
somewhat  lower,  and  you  see  a  blue  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  far  East.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  you  pass  by  bold  bluffs  ;  but  at  the  other 
end  the  hills  slope  down,  though  half  precipitous- 
ly, with  some  little  herbage.  There  are  here 
two  small  settlements,  termed  St.  Alexis  and  St. 
Alphonse,  each  possessing  its  wooden  cottages 
and  its  simple  church  of  the  same  material.  We 
anchored  off  St.  Alphonse  in  ten  fathoms  of 
water,  and  landed  some  horses  and  cows  for  the 
settlers,  as  well  as  a  caleche  and  a  hay-cart. 

As  we  went  up  the  river,  we  had  an  April- 
like sky,  the  very  best  possible  for  the  scenery  of 
the  Saguenay.  The  light  had  gleamed  fitfully 
on  waving  greenwood  and  still-rock — now  in  its 
bare  ruddiness,  now  browned,  yellowed,or  whiten- 
ed by  lichen.  As  we  went  down,  a  rainbow,  in 
parting,  had  a  charming  effect  on  the  landscape. 
St.  Jean's  Bay  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
mile  and  a  half  deep.  Its  shores  were  fringed 
with  ledges  of  light  velvet-like  green.  Behind 
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was  the  darker  green  of  the  live  trees  and  the 
purple  of  the  dead.  Beyond,  towered  lofty 
heights  of  an  indigo  hue.  A  mist  rested  on  a 
gray  range  in  the  distance.  The  gleam  of  the 
vanishing  rainbow,  like  a  little  pillar  of  fire, 
glided  over  the  heights,  lighting  them  up  with 
a  brilliant  purple  dye.  Before  us  rose  the  isle 
of  St.  Louis.  Between  it  and  our  steamer  glided 
a  white-sailed  bark,  calling  up  the  image  of  the 
fair  sight  the  poet  denied  himself : — 

"  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

As  we  gained  on  her.  she  shone  in  the  calm 
expanse  like  a  butterfPf  with  head  downwards. 
When  we  neared  the  mouth,  the  porpoises  again 
frolicked  by  us,  and  the  range  along  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  appeared  some  thirty 
miles  off,  with  unusual  clearness.  Shortly  after 
6  P.  M.,  we  were  speeding  across  by  two  low 
islands  and  their  lighthouses.  We  had  spent 
twelve  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  scenery  unique 
in  its  combination  of  gloom  and  grandeur.  "  Dis 
vayry  uglee  place,"  was  the  comment  made  on  it 
by  a  Franco-Canadian  steward,  while,  in  the  chill, 
cloudy  morning,  we  passed  through  the  sepul- 
chral gorge.  Scenery  of  the  cheery  kind,  how- 
ever tame  in  the  eye  of  the  cultivated  observer, 
is  to  Jean  Baptiste  more  welcome  than  the  som- 
bre, the  triste,  and  the  sauvage.  This  was  the 
taste  found  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  Tyrolese  peas- 
ant. It  was,  indeed,  that  which  reigned  in 
London  and  Paris,  before  the  days  of  Byron  and 
the  Lake  Poets. 

In  comparison  with  the  Saguenay,  the  Mont- 
morenci  is  a  river  of  but  short  course  and  very 
small  volume.  It  rises  in  the  western  outskirts 
of  the  mountainous  tract  which  shoots  up  its 
peaks  on  the  northern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  forms  so  imposing  a  feature  in  the  scenery 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  and  that  of 
the  St.  Charles.  Some  seven  or  eight  miles  be- 
low the  latter  point,  it  falls — literally  falls — into 
the  great  trunk-artery  of  North  America.  This 
charming  fall  is  a  perpendicular  cascade  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Its  great  beauty  is  the 
gossamer-like  delicacy  of  its  snow-white  sheet,  in 
contrast  with  the  black  rock.  The  stream  above 
— of  no  greater  width  than  sixty  feet  at  its  last 
leap — comes  rushing  through  huge  boulders,  a 
mass  of  seething,  inky  water.  A  plain  zigzag 
staircase  and  platform  of  deal,  though  disgust- 
ingly out  of  keeping  with  the  scene,  give  such  a 
near  view  of  the  fall  as  one  could  not  otherwise 
get.  It  should  also  be  seen  from  below  \  and  we 
would,  for  this  purpose — to  say  nothing  of  the 
river-views  so  obtained — advise  a  boating-trip 
from  Quebec,  In  winter,  an  ice- cone,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  is  formed  beneath,  and  down 
it  is  carried  on  the  Canadian  amusement  called 
"  Toboggening."  The  Montmorenci  river  should 
be  traced  up  some  two  or  three  miles  at  least. 
Here  is  a  highly  picturesque  scene,  which  has 


somehow  got  the  childish  and  most  inadequate 
name  of  the  "  Natural  Steps/'  There  is  a  rude 
view  of  it  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  san  early 
month  in  1859.  As  was  remarked  last  Septem- 
ber, by  the  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  it 
is  less  known  and  visited  than  it  deserves.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  road  to  it.  From 
the  fall  we  found  our  way  to  it  across  the  fields, 
having  on  our  left  a  beautiful  view  of  Quebec, 
on  our  right  the  woods  that  mantled  the  steep 
margin  of  the  stream.  Through  them  we  descend- 
ed to  its  brink  by  a  very  faint  path.  The  scene 
— one  spot  especially — reminded  us  of  the 
Wharf  and  its  famous  Strid.  The  stream,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  a  much  greater  volume,  and 
suffered  no  stone  to  impede  and  anger  its  current.  1 
Its  right  bank,  on  which  we  stood,  came  sloping 
down,  clad  in  primeval  forest.  As  it  approached 
the  gorge,  it  shelved  down  in  terraces  of  gray 
rock,  gemmed  here  and  there  with  the  blue- 
bell or  a  water-flower.  Tiny  rivulets  trickled 
murmuringly  over  them.  On  the  other  side  rose 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rough  gray  cliff,  crowned 
with  greenwood.  Pent  up  in  the  narrow  gorge, 
which  it  seemed  to  cleave  for  itself  out  of  the 
very  ribs  of  mother  earth,  came  a  torrent  rush- 
ing with  a  rapidity  we  never  saw  equalled.  It 
boiled  grandly,  and  the  rich  sepia  of  its  deep 
murky  water — not  unlike,  though  darker  than, 
the  color  of  the  Devonshire  Lyns — contrasted 
well  with  the  gray  rock  and  white  foam.  There 
was  a  succession  of  cataracts — one  a  particularly 
fine  one,  where  the  flood  swept  down  with  a 
thundering  volume.  We  went  up  a  little  way, 
springing  from  terrace  to  terrace.  The  scenery 
was  unchanged  as  far  as  we  could  well  see,  and 
melted  into  all  embowering  forest  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  a  background  of  mountains.  We 
doubted  not  that  a  scramble  further  up  would 
well  repay  the  trouble ;  but  the  sun  was  declin- 
ing, and  we  had  before  us  the  walk  back  to  our  fj 
caleche,  and  then  a  drive  of  eight  miles  to  Que-  | 
bee.  So  we  resigned  ourselves  rather  sulkily  to  | 
the  jolt  back  across  the  pleasant  but  monotonous  J 
meadows  of  the  St.  Charles.  However,  as  we  J 
jogged  on  we  were  somewhat  consoled  by  the 
fine  views  we  had,  embracing,  as  they  did,  the 
heights  already  mentioned,  the  valley,  and  the  \ 
two  rivers;  while  the  tin-roofed  town  before  us,  \  \ 
the  Nestor  of  New  World  towns,  glittered  in  the 
golden  sunset  with  a  brilliance  which  seemed  that 
of  some  erection  of  Oriental  genii — nay,  called  I 
up  to  our  memory  Martin's  City  of  the  Blest. 

Not  to  aim  at  great  things  is  the  way  to  have 
commmon  comforts  in  plenty.    It  is  always  a  ji 
sign  of  a  small  mind,  when  men  are  ever  aiming 
to  appear  great :  for  they  who  are  really  great, 
never  seem  to  know  it. 

The  reasoning  power  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
intellectual  building,  giving  grace  and  strength 
to  the  whole  structure. 
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MODERN  DISCOVERIES. 

Bayard  Taylor,  the  celebrated  traveller,  thus 
sums  up  the  result  of  modern  discoveries  : 

"Within  the  last  twenty  five  years,  all  the 
principal  features  of  the  geography  of  our  own 
rast  interior  regions  have  been  accurately  deter- 
nined;  the  great  fields  of  Central  Asia  have  been 
raversed  in  various  directions,  from  Bokhara 
ind  Oxus  to  the  Chinese  wall;  the  half-known 
•iver  systems  of  South  America  have  been  explor- 
ed and  surveyed;  the  icy  continent  around  the 
Southern  Pole  has  been  discovered;  the  North- 
vest  Passage — the  ignus  fatuus  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies—is  at  last  found ;  the  Dead  Sea  is  stripped 
>f  its  fabulous  terrors ;  the  course  of  the  Niger  is 
ao  longr  a  myth,   and  the  sublime  secret  of  the 
tfile  is  almost  wrested  from  his  keeping;  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  sought  for  through  two 
ihousand  years,  have  been  beheld  by  a  Caucasian 
;ye;  an    English  steamer   has  ascended  the 
Iphabba  to  the  frontiers  of  the  great  king  of 
■Borneo ;  Letchardt  and  Stuart  have  penetrated 
Ihe  wilderness  of  Australia;  the  Russians  have 
liescended  from  Irkoustk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
fctmoor;  the  antiquated  walls  of  Chinese  preju- 
dice have  been  cracked  and  are  fast  tumbling 
Mown,  and  the  canvass  screens  which  surround 
Mapan   have  been  cut  by  the  sharp  edge  of 
■American  enterprise. — such  are  the  principal 
Jesuits  of  modern  explorations.    What  quarter 
l)f  a  century  since  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the 
■boundaries  of  its  land  and  water  were  known,  can 
■exhibit  such  a  list  of  achievements?" 


I ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 
Return  of  Dr.  Hayes'  Arctic  Expedition. — The 
■ichooner  United  States,  the  vessel  in  which  Dr.  Hayes 

■  sailed  from  Boston  on  his  last  expedition  to  the  Artie 
■Regions,  arrived  at  Halifax  on  bringing  back  the 
■bommander  and  party  all  well,  but  reporting  the 
■deaths  of  two  of  their  fellow  voyagers.    These  two 

■  ire  August  Sonntag,  the  astronomer  and  second 
■in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  Gibson  Caru- 
Iphers,  the  carpenter. 

I  The  expedition  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  7th  of 
■3  mo.  1860,  in  the  schooner  United  States,  140  tons 
■lurden,  which  had  had  its  name  changed  from  that  of 
IKpn'm/  Hill.  The  plan  was  to  proceed  first  to  Upper 
■Taviek,  in  lat.  72  deg.  40  min.,  there  to  procure  dogs 
llnd  furs  ;  to  leave  that  port  about  the  end  of  6  mo. 
ind,  proceeding  through  the  middle  ice,  to  reach 
IjSmith's  Straits  about  tne  15th  of  8  mo.  It  was  cal- 
'§|ulated  that  the  first  summer  would  be  exhausted  in 
■caching  that  locality,  the  winter  setting  in  early  in 

■  September.  From  that  time  till  3  mo.,  1861,  they 
■vere  to  remain  inactive;  but  the  earliest  return  of 
■jiunshine,  sledge  parties  were  to  be  formed  and  en- 
jfj raged  in  making  explorations. 

I  The  expedition  reached  Smith'  Straits,  about  the 
|j78th  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  26th  of  8  mo. 
I .  I860,  but  found  that  the  ice  could  not  be  penetrated, 
!,|md  that  the  schooner  could  not  reach  any  higher. 
Ijrhey  wintered  at  Port  Foulke,  expecting  to  get  into 

■  smith's  Sound  when  the  ice  would  be  melted  in  the 
"■hummer.  It  was  in  this  Sound,  in  latitude  78  de- 
ill^rees  40  minutes,  that  Dr.  Kane's  vessel,  the  Advance, 

■  had  to  be  abandoned  in  5th  mo.  1855.    But  the 


Straits  continued  sealed  up,  and  so  far  as  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Sound  formed  part  of  the  plan,  it  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

Sledge  parties,  however,  were  formed,  and  in  one 
of  those  Dr.  Hayes  made  explorations  as  far  North 
as  54  deg.  5  min. ;  about  the  same  latitude  that  was 
reached  by  sledge  parties  in  the  last  expedition  com- 
manded by  Dr.  Kane.  This  point  was  reached  on 
the  18th  of  5th  mo.  1861.  The  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition were  : — 

1.  To  explore  further  the  open  polar  sea  discover- 
ed by  Dr.  Kane,  and  to  determine  its  limits  and  char- 
acter. 

2.  To  complete  the  survey  of  the  northern  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Grinnell  land. 

3.  To  determine  important  questions  relative  to 
the  magnetism,  meteorology1,  natural  history,  and 
general  physical  features  of  the  unexplored  region 
north  of  Smith's  Straits. 

The  first  object  could  not,  of  course,  be  accom- 
plised  on  account  of  the  ice  blocking  up  the  passage 
to  Smith's  Sound,  but  we  may  presume  from  Dr. 
Hayes'  activity  and  determination,  that  the  others 
have  been,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  possible  to  effect 
their  acccmplishment. 

The  expedition  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

Commander — Dr.  Isaac  J.  Hayes. 

Astronomer,  and  second  in  Command — August 
Sonntag. 

Sailing  Master — S.  P.  McCormick. 

Mate— If.  W.  Dodge. 

Captain's  Clerk — George  F.  Knorr. 

Assistant  Astronomer — Henry  G.  Radcliff. 

Carpenter — Gibson  Caruthers. 

Cabin  Boy — Colon  C.  Starr. 

Steward — Frank  L.  Harris. 

Cook — John  Williams. 

Crew — Charles  McCormick,  Wm.  Miller,  Harvey 
S  Heywood,  Thomas  F.  Browne,  John  McDonald 
and  Thomas  Bowman. 

August  Sonntag  was  a  highly  accomplished 
artist  and  a  distinguished  man  of  scienee.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Government  on  the 
Mexican  expedition,  on  Dr.  Kane's  Artie  expedition, 
and,  we  believe,  on  Commodore  Perry's  Japan  expe- 
dition. 

Hall's  Arctic  Expedition. — Since  the  return  of 
Hayes'  Arctic  Expedition,  some  anxiety  has  been  felt 
in  regard  to  Hall,  who  starting  at  about  the  same  period 
for  an  exploring  tour  in  Arctic  regions,  and  it  will  be 
remembered,  went  out  as  passenger  in  the  whaling 
ship  George  Henry.  He  had  formed  the  idea  that  he 
could  adapt  himself  perfectly  to  the  habits  of  life  in 
use  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  thus  spend  years,  if  he 
chose,  in  Arctic  explorations.  Concluding  that  some 
of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  were  still  alive,  he  de- 
cided to  make  the  attempt  to  discover  their  location, 
and  aid  them,  if  possible,  in  their  return.  He  was  to 
leave  the  George  Henry  at  Cumberland  Inlet,  intend- 
ing after  that  to  live  entirely  as  the  Esquimaux  do, 
using  the  dog,  sled,  and  an  ice  boat,  which  he  took 
with  him,  in  journeying  over  the  ice  and  open  water. 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Esquimaux  only. 
He  intended  to  winter  near  Cumberland  Inlet,  and 
pursue  his  journey  in  the  early  spring.  He  spoke 
with  no  certainty  as  to  the  period  of  his  return,  and 
stated  that  no  alarm  should  be  felt  if  he  should  not 
be  back  in  five  years. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the 
Flour  market,  but  not  much  doing  either  for  export 
or  home  consumption.    Several  small  lots  sold  for 
the  supply  of  the  retailers  at  $5  37  5  62  for  Pennsyl- 
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 ;  ,  

vania  common  and  extra,  and  extra  family  at  $5  75  a 
6.  Fancy  lots  range  at  from  $6  50  to  $7  50.  Rye 
Flour  is  scarce  and  worth  $3  75.  Corn  Meal  is  held 
at  $2  75  a  2  80  per  bbl.  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering, 
but  the  demand  is  light  at  rather  lower  figures. 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  are  held  at  $1  25; 
good  choice  Southern  at  $1  30  ;  white  at  $1  25  to 
$1  45.  Pennsylvania  Rye  is  wanted  at  65  cents. 
Southern  is  held  at  62  cents.  The  market  is  bare  of 
yellow  Corn,  and  it  is  wanted  at  63  to  64  cents  ;  sales 
of  2000  bushels.  Oats  are  steady  at  34  a  35  cts.  per 
bushel  for  Delaware,  and  35  a  36c  for  Pennsylvania. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  steady  at  $4  50  a  4  75. 
Small  sales  of  Timothy,  at  $1  75  a  2.  Flaxseed 
commands  $1  42  a  ]  45  per  bushel. 


REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY- 
Charles  H.  MarOt  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  iVb.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  Reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and'  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  [The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher,  ■ 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS.— The  proprietors  would  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  purchaser  to 
their  large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  both  in 
the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments.  All  the  most 
approved  varieties  in  cultivation  are  grown.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  largely  will  find  our  prices  low. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  HOOPES  &  BRO. 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
9  mo.  28th— 4t. 


M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos 


rPO  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House,  No.  422 
1     N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhill,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.    Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 


UNDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 
I      References — Dillwyn    Parrish,   Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 
I     6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.— The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 

J  location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 

6th  mo.  8. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Byberry  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  taught  by 
Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will  reopen  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month,  1861,  and  continue  forty  weeks 
without  intermission,  including  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  Terms. 
$60  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  session 
payable  in  advance,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
For  Circulars  containing  particulars,  address 
JANE  HILLBORN, 
8th  mo.  10,  1861.— 2m  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  younf 
\J  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con-)! 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,    one-half  payable  in  advance,  thfi 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge, 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otte> 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  an( 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  t< 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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A  Memorial  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  esteemed  friend,  William 
Schooley,  deceased. 

This  wv-thy  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Schooley.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1794,  at  Sandyspring,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  at  an  early 
age,  labored  to  instil  into  his  tender  mind  a  love 
for  the  truth  j  which  labor,  though  like'  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  was  not  lost,  but  often  re- 
curred to  his  mind,  after  the  lapse  of  many  vary- 
ing scenes,  and  evidently  made  a  permanent  im- 
pression upon  his  general  character.  His  parents 
being  in  limited  circumstances,  he  received  only 
a  common  school  education,  which,  however,  he 
applied  to  an  excellent  use,  both  as  a  means  of 
support  to  himself,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  to  those  with  whom  he  mingled; 
and  he  became  a  very  successful  school  teacher. 

In  the  21st  year  of  his  age  he  left  the  home 
of  his  youth,  then  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
and  emigrated  to  Ohio;  an  event  which  seems 
to  have  made  a  serious  impression  upon  his 
youthful  mind.  Leaving  the  paternal  roof,  bid- 
ding a  long  farewell  to  parents,  friends  and 
relatives,  and  launching  into  the  untried  future, 
all  seemed  to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
inward,  causing  him  to  feel,  that  he  had  nothing 
on  which  to  rely  but  his  own  efforts,  aided  by 
the  all-sustaining  power  of  divine  goodness,  in 


which  he  appears  to  have  had  implicit  confidence, 
and  which  ever  proved  to  be  his  unfailing  re- 
source in  time  of  trial. 

His  first  residence  in  Ohio  was  at  the  village 
of  Belmont,  in  Belmont  county,  within  the  limits 
of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  where  he  com- 
menced his  services  as  teacher,  in  which  occupa- 
tion he  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
same  location ;  after  which  he  studied  medicine, 
and  became  an  eminent  physician.  About  three 
years  after  his  removal  to  Ohio,  he  united  in 
marriage  with  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ezer  and 
Elizabeth  Dillon,  of  the  County  and  State  of  his 
adoption.  Not  long  after  which,  he  seems  to 
have  had  convictions  that  duty  required  him  to 
communicate  publicly  to  the  people,  as  ability 
was  furnished,  some  of  the  openings  of  truth 
with  which  he  was  favored ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  his  own  will,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  unworthiness,  after  a  number  of 
visitations,  and  many  seasons  of  sadness  and 
gloom,  caused  by  disobedience,  about  the  29th 
year  of  his  age  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the 
|  great  Shepherd,  in  relation  to  this  important 
j  mission,  which  had  been  so  convincingly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  ;  and  his  subsequent  labors 
in  that  capacity  gave  us  good  reason  to  believe 
he  became  a  true  Minister  of  the  Grospel.  Though 
greatly  favored  in  this  gift,  he  was  humble, 
seemingly  fully  aware  that  he  was  only  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  good  work,  but  as  such,  his  labors  were 
blessed  in  strengthening  the  weak,  and  raising 
many  a  drooping  spirit,  and  being  thus  an  humble 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  we  feel  assured  much 
of  his  labor  here  is  owned  by  the  great  head  of 
the  church. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  decision  of  character 
and  genuine  integrity ;  one  who  was  loved  most 
by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  whose  place  in 
society  too  few  are  qualified  to  fill ;  yet  we  feel 
that  we  should  not  mourn  his  loss,  though  great 
indeed ;  for  certain  it  is  that  works  lead  to  re- 
wards, and  thus  we  trust  our  beloved  brother  has 
gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  a  well  spent  life,  and 
has  heard  the  consoling  language,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant."  He  was  much  re- 
spected by  all  classes  of  the  community,  which 
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respect  was  due  to  him  as  a  philanthropist,  and 
a  friend  of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed.  In 
him  the  cause  of  temperance  lost  a  firm  advocate, 
and  slavery  a  stern  opposer.  Though  a  skilful 
physician,  he  had  but  little  confidence  in  human 
agency,  without  divine  assistance,  to  which  he 
often  directed  the  attention  of  his  patients,  when 
he  thought  too  much  confidence  was  placed  in 
himself. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1860,  his  wife 
was  attacked  with  a  severe  disease  that  terminat- 
ed in  a  long  confinement  to  her  room,  which, 
owing  to  his  debility,  was  a  great  trial  to  him, 
as  he  often  suffered  so  much  from  difficulty  of 
breathing  as  to  be  unable  to  remain  in  her 
apartment ;  though  he  recruited  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  departure,  so  as  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her  with  his  presence,  as  also  by  many 
little  kind  offices  which  he  was  able  to  perform ; 
but  this  transient  season  of  improved  health, 
seemed  to  make  the  pang  of  separation  more  un- 
expected and  keenly  felt  by  his  loving  com- 
panion and  devoted  children,  as  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  supposed  bronchitis,  which  resulted 
in  a  speedy  dissolution.  The  final  close  was  met 
with  great  composure  and  resignation,  he  giving 
a  portion  of  his  last  breath  to  expressions  of 
unshaken  confidence  in  God,  and  the  revelation 
of  his  will  to  the  souls  of  men ;  exhorting  his 
friends,  as  he  bade  them  the  last  farewell,  to  ad- 
here more  strictly  to  this  great  fundamental 
principle  of  religion,  assuring  them  his  heart  was 
full  of  praises  to  God  and  good  will  to  all  men ; 
but  his  tongue  could  no  longer  give  utterance, 
except  in  detached  sentences,  a  few  of  which  we 
subjoin. 

During  several  of  his  last  hours  he  frequently 
would  say,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hand 
and  resigned  to  his  will ;  to  those  endeavoring  to 
administer  some  relief,  he  said,  you  may  do  all 
you  can,  but  will  effect  nothing  ;  and  then  ad- 
ded, the  nearer  I  verge  the  brink  of  eternity, 
the  more  I  love  my  God;  and  being  asked  about 
daylight  of  the  last  morning,  how  he.  felt,  he 
said,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  light  of  another  day  in 
this  beautiful  world  ;  for  all  that  the  beneficent 
Creator  has  made  is  beautiful ;  then  said,  on 
turning  over  the  pages  of  my  past  life,  I  see 
many  misses,  but  there  is  no  guilt  connected  with 
them  now,  for  God  in  his  adorable  goodness  has 
taken  guilt  away;  and  speaking  of  the  great 
necessity  of  all  coming  home  to  this  pure  gift  of 
God  to  the  soul,  he  said,  the  great  error  of  my 
life  has  been  in  not  proclaiming  this  principle 
more  fully  to  the  world;  and  in  conclusion,  ex- 
horted all  to  turn  from  every  outward  dependence 
and  cleave  unto  it,  as  it  was  all  in  all  to  his  soul 
in  this  trying  hour. 

A  short  time  before  his  departure,  his  wife 
was  carried  into  his  room,  and  on  seeing  her  ex- 
cessive grief,  he  told  her  to  have  faith  in  God, 
and  he  had  confidence  that  He  would  be  with 


her,  for  he  never  would  forsake  the  righteous; 
also  added  that  her  presence  was  a  comfort  to 
him. 

We  now  close  this  our  last  earthly  tribute  to 
one  whose  life  and  labors  have  been  a  shining 
light  to  those  around  him ;  one  who  though 
known  on  earth  no  more,  has  gone  to  rest ;  gone 
to  that  land  of  spirits  so  often  spoken  of  by  him, 
where  strife  and  oppression  never  come,  and 
sorrow  is  unknown. 

His  decease  occurred  on  the  11th  day  of  9th 
month,  I860,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
 ■  «■»  •  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AUTUMN. 

This  beautiful  season  is  already  upon  us,  with 
an  atmosphere  pure  and  exhilarating,  and  now 
and  then  gentle  rains  descending;  the  clouds 
are  filled  with  blessings  poured  forth  liberally 
around,  refreshing  nature's  productions,  even  in 
its  last  stages.  The  verdure  retains  its  fresh- 
ness, the  landscape  its  greenness,  and  the  decay 
is  manifest  in  the  falling  leaf  and  fading  flower, 
yet  there  is  nothing  sad  in  this ;  it  is  the  time 
of  ingathering.  Not  only  do  men  collect  and 
treasure  up  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
perhaps  exultingly  say,  "  Mine  own  right  hand 
hath  gotten  me  much ;  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and 
enjoy  the  good  of  all  my  labor  which  I  have 
taken  under  the  sun ;"  but  the  great  Reaper  is 
also  gathering  in  immortals  into  his  garner,  and 
bringing  these,  one  after  another,  to  a  standing- 
point  from  whence  there  will  be  no  verging; 
where  every  act  of  a  lifetime  will  pass  in  review 
as  in  an  instant ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  those 
whose  works  have  gone  beforehand  to  judgment, 
removing  all  fearful  apprehensions  for  their 
future  destiny.  Having  borne  the  cross,  the 
crown  is  theirs  ;  thej  cheerfully  lay  off  the  outer 
garment,  at  whatever  period  the  spirit  may  be 
called  home,  and  joyfully  enter  the  mansion  pre- 
pared for  them.  0  !  this  is  all  their  own — the 
free  bounty  of  a  merciful  Father — no  enemy  can 
enter  to  disturb  their  tranquillity,  or  mar  their 
peace ;  no  hostile  array  of  ambitious  pretenders 
will  rise  up  and  present  their  claims  to  this 
sealed  inheritance;  no  bursts  of  passion  will  stir 
the  waves  in  this  ocean  of  serenity,  where  the 
mourner  is  comforted  by  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  holy,  and  who  hath  said,  "  The 
poor  in  spirit  and  contrite  in  heart,  1  will  not 
despise." 

It  does  not  need  the  frosts  of  many  winters 
to  prepare  for  that  abode,  1 '  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
0,  no !  the  little  child  may  enter,  the  innocent 
and  lovely  maiden,  the  young  man  that  has 
chosen  the  paths  of  virtue  and  shunned  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  may  pass  through  the  gates  of 
pearl  and  find  admission,  "  where  the  righteous 
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shine  forth  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father;  the  small  and  the  great  are  there; 
there  is  no  voice  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ser- 
vant is  free  from  his  master. 

Were  it  possible  to  fix  the  attention  of  human 
beings  on  the  good  things  God  hath  in  store  for 
them  that  love  him,  infinite  in  expansion  and 
eternal  in  duration,  how  soon  would  they  lay 
aside  all  carnal  weapons,  and  adopt  the  spiritual, 
which  are  mighty,  through  the  invincible  power 
of  Him  who  freely  bestows  them,  to  the  pulling 
down  the  strong  holds  of  sin,  casting  down 
imaginations  and  every  vain  thought.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Highest,  ruling  all  things  would  be 
brought  from  chaos  into  perfect  order,  the  waves 
of  passion  would  recede  and  settle  within  the 
boundaries  of  right ;  order  and  truth  and  virtue 
once  more  shine  forth  in  their  pristine  beauty, 
and  bless  the  great  family  of  man.        S.  H. 


Address  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  represent- 
ing the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
to  the  Members  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,  9  th 
month  8th,  1861. 

(Concluded  from  page  600.) 

It  is  a  point  of  great  value  for  our  growth  in 
the  Truth,  to  maintain  the  moral  feelings  in 
proper  harmony.  In  order  for  this,  there  must 
be  no  clandestine  action  whatever,  but  in  every- 
thing we  do,  a  feeling  must  be  maintained  of 
perfect  openness,  candor,  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  entire  freedom  from  the  fear  of  man,  or  of 
anything  but  sin,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty. This  is  a  high  attainment,  but  never- 
theless we  entreat  that  it  may  be  the  desire  and 
aim  of  all ;  for  it  is  indispensable  to  our  true 
dignity,  and  to  a  course  of  practical  conduct  at 
once  consistent  and  Christian.  If  the  fear  of 
man,  or  of  anything  he  can  impose  or  inflict,  is 
permitted  to  influence  th,e  soul  and  govern  its 
actions,  it  instinctively  feels  the  loss  of  its  na- 
tive dignity,  and  is  disquieted,  and  more  or  less 
distressed  and  weakened. 

A  question  of  great  importance,  and  upon 
which,  in  all  probability,  diversity  of  opinions 
will  exist  amongst  Friends,  will  soon  be  presented 
for  our  practical  decision  ;  and  we  greatly  desire 
that  all  may  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  Christian 
meekness  and  forbearance,  one  towards  another. 
We  allude  to  the  taxes  imposed  for  defraying  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments.  According  to  the  light  in  which 
the  subject  is  viewed,  will  be  formed  the  opinion 
of  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  paying  the 
taxes,  with  our  religious  principles  and  testimo- 
nies. We  are  all  united  in  the  belief,  that  as 
we  are  opposed  to  war,  in  all  its  aspects  and  con- 
sequences, and  cannot  perform  military  services 
of  any  kind,  we  therefore  cannot,  consistently  or 


conscientiously,  pay  any  fines  imposed  as  a  pun- 
ishment "  for  non-performance  of  these  services," 
or  anything  connected  therewith.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  taxes  alluded  to,  some  will  view 
them  as  imposed  (t  for  the  express  purpose  of 
war,"  and  therefore  believe  that  the  payment  of 
them  would  infringe  upon  our  testimony  against 
this  horrible  barbarity.  While  others  will  take 
the  view,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  civil 
society,  Government  is  indispensable  for  the  se- 
curity of  life,  and  the  preservation  of  property, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
government  should  contribute  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  its  administration,  conducted  in  such 
way  as  those  selected  for  that  responsible  duty 
shall  think  it  right  and  proper  to  administer  it. 
If  every  one  were  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  those  acts  only  which  he  approves,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  be  maintained,  and  anarchy 
and  confusion,  with  all  their  hurtful  conse- 
quences, must  necessarily  ensue.  There  would 
be  a  great  difficulty,  too,  if  not  an  impossibility, 
in  consistently  making  the  refusal,  inasmuch  as 
duties  on  many  articles  in  use  are  laid  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  object.  The  true  position  of 
Friends  in  the  civil  community  is,  to  be  quiet, 
peaceable  citizens,  under  whatever  government 
is  established  over  them,  cheerfully  obeying  all 
laws  with  which  they  can  conscientiously  com- 
ply ;  and  as  they  are  found  to  do  this,  greater 
respect  will  be  paid  to  their  scruples  for  non- 
compliance with  those  laws  which  they  cannot 
obey,  and  against  which  the  grounds  of  their 
testimony  can  be  made  more  obviously  manifest. 

Such  are  the  different  views,  that  some  of  our 
members,  who  are  alike  anxious  to  please  God 
in  all  things,  and  equally  concerned  for  the  "ad- 
vancement of  Truth  and  the  support  of  our  Disci- 
pline," will  most  probably  take  on  this  import- 
ant, practical  subject.  We  have  civil  duties, 
as  well  as  those  strictly  religious,  to  perform,  as 
long  as  we  remain  at  all  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  civil  society  ;  and  the  proper  and 
harmonious  blending  of  these,  requires  the  nicest 
exercise  of  Christian  discrimination  and  vigi- 
lance, in  order  that  we  may  be  able,  strictly, 
u  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's. " 
Christ  supplicated  the  Father  on  behalf  of  his 
disciples,  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil." 

Now,  dear  Friends,  as  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  in  our  civil  duties,  that  we  can,  in  all 
things,  see  exactly,  "  eye  to  eye,"  it  is  our  earn- 
est desire  and  concern,  that  we  may  individually 
dwell  deep,  keep  near  the  Source  of  Light,  exam- 
ine closely  by  what  spirit  we  are  governed  in  all 
we  do,  seek  for  true  wisdom,  and  humbly  act  in 
accordance  with  the  honest  convictions  of  our  own 
hearts,  attending  carefully  ourselves  to  every  ten- 
der scruple,  but  not  wishing  to  make  our  individual 
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opinions  and  conduct  a  standard  for  others.  We 
profess  and  believe,  as  a  Society,  that  we  all  j 
have  the  high  privilege,  if  we  will  only  avail  | 
ourselves  thereof,  of  being  led  and  guided  by  j 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  will  lead  every  one,  if  j 
he  is  obedient  to  its  teachings,  into  the  path  in  j 
which  it  is  safest  and  best  for  him  to  walk,  j 
To  this  safe  Guide  we  would  renewedly  recom- 
mend careful  and  close  heed  in  the  present 
emergency.    And  let  us,  dear  Friends,  all  be  ' 
filled  with  charity,  one  towards  another,  not  i 
censuring  those  who  cannot  see  things  in  the 
light  in  which  we  view  them.    Let  us  in  this 
be  like-minded  with  the  Apostle  in  regard  to 
meat :  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that 
eateth  not :  and  letnot  him  that  eateth  not,  judge 
him  that  eateth      but  "  let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind."    "  To  him  that  es- 
teemeth  anything  unclean,  to  Am  it  is  unclean." 
u  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  after  things  that  make 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  can  edify 
another,"  all  dwelling  in  love,  confidence  and 
kindness;  for  a  spirit  of  strife  and  contention 
amongst  our  members,  would  be  more  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Society,  and^as  we 
fully  believe,  more  displeasing  to  God,  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  welfare  of  our  race,  than  doing 
in  either  way  that  which  the  contest  is  about. 

Finally,  dear  friends,  let  us  dwell  in  meek- 
ness, quietness  and  patience,  filled  with  the  love 
of  God,  and  at  peace  with  all  men  ;  so  shall  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High  rest  upon  us,  and  we 
shall  be  accounted  worthy,  when  done  with  time 
here,  be  this  sooner  or  later — be  it  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  or  as  martyrs  for  Christ's 
sake — to  have  our  names  written  in  the  Lamb's  i 
Book  of  Life,  and  to  be  received  with  the  faith- 
ful of  all  ages,  "  the  General  Assembly  and 
Church  of  the  First-Born,"  into  the  mansions  of 
eternal  rest  and  peace. 

On  behalf  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  for  the 
Western  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  held  9th 
month  8th,  1861 


Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the  secret  of  thy  pre- 
sence from  the  pride  of  man,  thou  shalt  keep 
them  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of 
tongues."  David's  Psalms. 


Benjamin  P.  Moore, 
William  Hughes, 
Josiah  Hibberd, 
Thomas  P.  Stabler, 
Daniel  Pope, 
Edward  Thomas, 
Benj.  Rush  Roberts, 
Chalkley  Gillingham, 
Israel  Tennis, 
Eli  Smedley, 
Asa  Jones, 
Joseph  S.  Walton, 


Benj.  Hallowell, 
John  Price, 
John  Needles, 
Samuel  Townsend, 
John  D.  Matthews, 
George  Reese, 
Cyrus  Griest, 
David  G.  McCoy, 
William  Hopkins, 
Joseph  H.  Jewett, 
Levi  K.  Brown, 
Edward  H.  Stabler. 


"  Oh  !  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou 
hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee,  which  thou 
hast  wrought  for  them  that  trust  in  thee  before 
the  sons  of  men. 


The  following  testimony  to  the  universality 
of  the  ''  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,"  was  published  some 
months  since  in  a  High  Church  periodical.  Com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  it  affords  hope  that  some 
of  the  dark  and  irrational  doctrines  of  theology 
are  gradually  yielding  to  more  enlightened  views 
of  (he  nature  of  man,  and  his  connection  with 
the  great  Author  of  his  existence. — Eds. 

CONSCIENCE  AMONG  THE  HEATHEN. 

The  sense  of  duty,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  is  something  more  than  the  faculty  of  choice. 
It  claims  the  right  of  choosing  and  directing ; 
it  enjoins  or  forbids ;  it  may  be  moved  by  the 
desire  of  happiness,  or  the  dignity  of  humanicy  ; 
it  may  accommodate  itself  to  motives  of  prudence 
or  utility ;  but  the  mind  has  to  use  an  effort 
against  itself,  and  to  repress  its  natural  feelings, 
before  it  can  be  persuaded  that  there  is,  in  no 
case,  a  deeper  meaning  than  any  of  these,  in  the 
conviction  that  there  is  something  which  it 
ought  to  do.  It  is  a  judgment  implying  a  sol- 
emn obligation  to  a  superior.  Such  is  the  nat- 
ural feeling  of  individuals,  and  the  general  deci- 
sion of  mankind." 

True  it  is,  that  all  nations  have  not  agreed  in 
every  particular  as  to  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 
Still  the  general  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  found  everywhere — it  knows  of  no  local 
or  geographical  boundaries.  The  missionary  ap- 
peals to  the  moral  sense  in  the  remotest  region 
of  the  globe,  without  fear  of  being  accounted  a 
teacher  of  new  and  strange  doctrines.  The  high 
prerogatives  of  the  internal  witness  were  recog- 
nized of  old.  The  (e video  meliora  proboque" 
of  the  Roman  poet,  however  it  may  be  followed 
by  the  "  deteriora  sequor,"  is  true  of  men  in 
every  country  and  in  every  age.  No  man  eVer 
lived  who  deliberately  wished  any  one  towards 
whom  he  felt  any  real  affection  to  be  depraved 
or  vicious.  The  very  worst  of  men  admire  virtue 
when  they  see  it ;  for  so  constituted  are  they 
that  they  cannot  but  do  so.  A  momentary  ad- 
miration of  exalted  moral  rectitude  will  some- 
times break  through  the  thickest  covering  of 
sin,  and  shoot  forth  unbidden  through  the  most 
ruined  temple  of  the  soul.  An  anecdote  has 
come  down  to  us  from  Roman  times,  which  in 
a  striking  manner  illustrates  our  position.  The 
Floral  Games  were  once  in  course  of  celebration 
in  the  city.    At  this  festival  the  very  grossest 


licentiousness,  as  we  know,  distinguished  the 
theatrical  representations.  Cato  came  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  man,  well 
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known  for  his  austerity,  they  dared  not  begin 
the  games.    Warned  by  his  friends,  he  retired; 
and  the  hateful  scenes,  delayed  for  an  instant, 
were  enacted  without  restraint.    It  was  but  for 
a  moment,  it  is  true,  but  during  that  moment  a 
multitude  stood  abashed  before  one  man,  and 
that  voice  spake  loudly,  of  which  Tertullian  has 
said  so  truly,  u  Obumbrari  potest  quia  non  est 
Deus,  extingui  non  potest  quia  a  Deo  est."  And 
has  not  the  same  been  found  in  every  clime? 
Did  Livingstone  find  the  contrary  to  hold  good 
amongst  his  benighted  South  African  friends  ? 
What  does  he  say  ?  il  Much  of  my  influence 
among  the  Makololos  depended  upon  the  good 
name  given  me  by  the  Backwains,  and  that  I 
secured  only  through  a  long  course  of  tolerably 
good  conduct.    No  one  ever  gains  much  influ- 
ence in  this  country  without  purity  and  upright 
ness.    The  acts  of  a  stranger  are  keenly  scruti 
nized  by  both  young  and  old  ;  and  seldom  is  the 
judgment  pronounced,  even  by  a  heathen,  un 
fair  or  uncharitable.     I  have  heard  women 
speaking  in  admiration  of  a  white  man,  because 
lie  was  pure,  and  never  was  guilty  of  secret  im 
morality." 

The  appeal  to  tribes  degraded  beneath  the 
brutes,  in  disproof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man 
is,  as  has  been  well  said,  quite  irrelevant.  One 
might  as  well  appeal  to  an  individual,  who,  by 
continuing  in  a  life  of  vice,  has  dried  up  all 
the  moral  instincts  of  his  soul,  and  worn  down 
every  high  and  exalted  aspiration.  Would  such 
a  one  be  the  true  type  and  example  to  appeal  to  ? 
Surely  not.  Except  where  by  habitual  unright- 
eousness and  depravity  the  true  instincts  of  the 
soul  have  been  violently  prevented  from  exer- 
cising any  influence,  there  hath  ever  beeu  heard 
within  the  breast  of  man  a  still  small  voice,  from 
which  he  cannot  fly,  "  accusing  or  else  excusing" 
him  for  his  deeds. 

But  more  than  this  :  the  moral  faculty  is  in 
close  alliance  with  the  religious  instinct.  They 
impart  mutual  strength  to  one  another.  If  the 
survey  of  the  universe  suggests  the  conviction 
of  a  primal  Source  of  all  created  things,  con- 
science claims  an  equally  Divine  Author  and 
Vindicator  of  its  laws.  It  ever  warns  man  that 
it  is  not  of  the  earth  earthly  ;  but  that  if  it  be 
"  prasposita  homini  ut  Domina,"  it  is  so  because 
"  Deo  subdita  ut  tninistra."  The  moral  impera- 
tive which  it  utters,  man  feels  to  be  a  voice  speak- 
ing to  him  from  another  and  a  higher  world. 
Its  watchwords — "  duty/'  and  "  right,"  and 
"  ought" — point  to  deeps  in  his  inmost  being 
which  he  cannot  fathom;  and  he  cannot  rid 
himself  of  the  conviction  that  "  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all"  is  not  here,  "  upon  this  bank  and 
shoal  of  time;"  that  if  natural  laws  are  null  and 
void  without  a  Lawgiver,  so  also  moral  laws  must 
derive  their  efficacy  from  one  who  is  the  Source 
of  all  law.  Hence  it  is,  we  feel  persuaded,  that 
the  presentiment  of  future  retribution,  of  a  dis- 


closure one  day  of  the  Vindicator  of  the  con- 
science, has  never  been  repulsive  to,  but  is  in- 
herent in,  the  heart  of  man.    Not  only  do  we 
find  the  idea  in  the  religious  system  of  all  races 
of  men,  but  even  when  benighted  nations  hear 
of  it  for  the  first  time,  there  is  no  instinctive  re- 
volting, but  an  acquiescence  in  its  justice.  When 
the  South  African  chief,  Sechele,  inquired  of 
Livingstone  whether  his  father  knew  of  a  future 
judgment,  and  the  latter,  replying  in  the  affirm- 
ative, began  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  great 
white  throne,  and  Him  who  should  sit  on  it, 
from  whose  face  the  heavens  should  flee  away, 
and  be  no  more  seen, — the  chief  did  not  at  once 
reject  the  idea  as  improbable  or  absurd.  "You 
startle  me,"  was  his  reply.    "  These  words  make 
all  my  bones  to  shake;  I  have  no  more  strength 
in  me.    You  have  been  talking  about  a  future 
judgment,  and  many  terrible  things  of  which  we 
know  nothing," — adding  in  reply  to  Livingstone's 
declaration  that  his  forefathers  knew  of  these 
things,  "  All  my  forefathers  have  passed  away 
into  darkness,  without  knowing  anything  of 
what  was  to  befall  them ;  how  is  it  that  your 
forefathers,  knowing  all  these  things,  did  not 
send  word  to  my  forefathers  sooner  ?" — Col.  Ch. 
Chronicle. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
FRIENDS'  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  late  Joseph  Sturge  did  many  a  good  work 
in  his  day,  watching  always  for  occasions  of 
generous  beneficence,  and  succouring  with  that 
kindness  of  heart  which,  so  to  speak,  animate 
succour  with  a  living  spirit.  In  the  year  1845, 
he  was  talking  with  a  few  young  friends  on  the 
deplorable  scenes  observable  in  large  towns  on 
Sunday  mornings ;  unwashed  Laziness  lounging 
in  narrow  streets ;  troops  of  boys  making  mis- 
chief with  trees,  hedgerows,  and  fences,  or  play- 
ing at  "  pitch  and  hustle"  in  the  outskirts,  and 
expressed  a  regret  that  Sunday  Schools  common- 
ly turned  their  scholars  adrift  at  the  ripest  age  for 
folly  and  vice.  Could  not  something  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil  ?  The  question  was  not  started 
in  vain  :  the  young  friends  present  were  willing 
to  try ;  and  the  ways  and  means  were  considered. 
To  favor  the  indispensable  condition  of  early 
assemblage,  Joseph  Sturge  promised  to  provide 
breakfast  for  all  the  teachers,  and  the  "  First-day 
School"  was  commenced.  Difficulties  had  to  be 
met  and  overcome,  objections  from  clergymen  and 
dissenting  ministers,  and  especially  the  disfavor 
with  which  some  of  the  Birmingham  Friends  re- 
garded the  undertaking ;  it  was  interfering  too 
much  with  matters  out  of  the  Society,  and  par- 
took too  much  of  a  secular  character.  The  school 
has,  however,  outlived  the  objections,  and  has 
steadily  flourished,  having  drawn  to  itself  a  body 
of  excellent  teachers,  and  eight  hundred  willing 
scholars  of  both  sexes.  Joseph  Sturge's  sympathy 
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therewith  never  failed  ;  once  a  month,  if  not 
oftener,he  would  join  the  teachers  at  their  break- 
fast, cheering  them  by  his  own  cheerfulness,  en- 
couraging them  with  wTords  of  wisdom,  and 
remaining  a  glad  spectator  of  their  labors  till  the 
close  of  school.  At  his  death,  the  teachers  had 
arranged  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  breakfast  by 
a  joint  subscription,  when  certain  relatives  of 
the  deceased  notified  their  intention  to  continue 
the  benefaction,  and  they  also  manifest  their 
good  will  to  the  school,  and  affection  for  the  de- 
parted, by  occasional  visits.  Truly,  Joseph 
Sturge's  good  work  remains  to  testify  of  him. 

One  of  the  gratifying  proofs  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  school,  and  the  appreciation  in  which  it 
is  held  by  those  for  whom  it  was  commenced, 
seen  in  the  number  constantly  waiting  for  ad- 
mission :  the  classes  have  been  enlarged  to  the 
utmost,  and  new-comers  must  exercise  patience. 
Birmingham  attracts  artisans  and  artificers  from 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  and  from  the  continent, 
and  the  Germans  who  bring  their  skill  as  tin- 
smiths, or  glass-engravers,  to  a  better  market 
than  they  find  in  Fatherland,  show  themselves 
among  the  readiest  to  enter  the  school.  ToTlearn 
to  write,  or  to  improve  in  spelling  and  penman- 
ship, appear  to  be  prime  motives  with  those  who 
seek  admission  ;  but  very  few  are  content  to  stop 
at  these  results;  a  new  motive  is  awakened,  and 
the  greater  number — as  demonstrated  by  years 
of  experience — remain  in  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  the  religious  instruction.  They  hear  brief, 
simple,  and  affectionate  expositions  of  Scripture, 
such  as  they  can  all  understand,  and  little  by 
little  perceive  a  meaning  in  truth  and  goodness 
which  they  never  suspected  before.  What  the 
results  are  may  be  seen  in  their  diligent  attend- 
ance at  the  school,  in  their  behaviour  one  to- 
wards another,  in  their  daily  work,  and  in  their 
homes.  u  If  our  teacher  ain't  ashamed  to  stop 
and  shake  hands  with  us,  o'  worky-days,  and  ask 
us  how  we  are  getting  on,  surely  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  be  civil  among  ourselves;"  such  is  the 
sentiment.  And  "  when  our  teacher  calls  on  us, 
he  knocks  at  the  door;  don't  come  bouncin'  in 
as  if  he  was  somebody ;  so  let  us  knock  where  we 
calls."  A  man  can  hardly  rise  early  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  make  himself  clean,  put  on  decent 
attire,  and  take  ninety  minutes  of  proper  school- 
ing, and  be  content  to  go  back  to  a  dirty  home, 
or  a  dissolute  companionship;  and  if  he  be  a 
husband  and  father,  as  many  of  these  scholars 
are,  so  much  the  more  will  he  shrink  from  im- 
propriety. Hence  dwelling  places  have  become  > 
homes  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  wives  and  i 
sisters  have  joined  the  female  school ;  and  neigh- 1 
borhoods  have  felt  the  beneficial  influence  of 
good  example.  One  man,  a  shoemaker,  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  impart  somewhat  of  the  good 
he  had  received,  opened  a  school  for  outcast 
boys,  and  has  made  a  hopeful  impression  on  the 
hopeless. 


I  have  had  my  eye  on  this  Birmingham  school 
for  years,  and  have  seen  the  scholars  in  their 
homes,  and  could  not  fail  to  observe  an  elevation 
of  sentiment  and  well-to-do  aspect,  not  always 
found  among  the  working  classes.  A  monthly 
meeting  is  held  for  social  intercourse,  to  hear 
reports  from  the  visitors,  who  have  in  the  inter- 
val gone  from  house  to  house  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  any  of  the  number  who  may  be 
sick  or  in  trouble,  and  grant  relief  from  the 
provident  fund.  Moreover,  as  appears  by  their 
last  annual  report,  "  classes  have  been  formed 
for  reading,  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
arithmetic."  Each  class  entertains  itself  now 
and  then  with  a  tea-meeting,  and  twice  a  year 
the  whole  school,  with  wives  and  daughters  and 
sisters,  take  tea  together;  and  the  men  enjoy  an 
annual  trip  in  the  summer,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers.  To  most  of  them  the  beginning  of  the 
trips  was  the  opening  of  a  new  pleasure,  of  a  new 
sense  of  enjoyment,  in  the  aspects  of  nature  ;  and 
when  in  their  first,  they  looked  round  on  the 
view  from  the  Cleat  Hills,  they  were  filled  with 
wondering  delight.  In  time,  wider  excursions 
were  accomplished:  to  Lichfield,  the  Wrekiu, 
Malvern,  Bridgenorth,  and  Gloucester,  whereby 
they  saw  glorious  architecture  as  well  as  grand 
scenery.  So  year  by  year  they  will  visit  all  the 
noteworthy  scenes  available  for  a  day's  pleasure, 
relying  on  themselves  for  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  success  of  the  Birmingham  school  silenced 
the  objections,  and,  as  regards  seeularity,  the 
conviction  grew  that  it  was  better  to  receive  the 
half-crowns  and  shillings,  than  to  let  (he  coins 
remain  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  waste  their  money  during  the  day. 
The  example  has  been  followed  in  other  towns  ; 
"  Friends'  First-day  Schools"  have  now  become 
an  institution,  and  they  comprise  500  teachers 
and  5000  scholars.  Better  still ;  the  desire  to 
co-operate  is  spreading,  and  ere  long  every 
Quaker  community  will  be  helping  in  the  work. 
—  White's  44  All  round  the  Wrekin." 


WATCH-MAKING  IN  GENEVA. 
From  Frederika  Bremer"s  "  Life  in  the  Old  World." 

I  was  introduced  into  the  watch-makers'  work- 
shops by  M.  Viande,  one  of  the  merchants  of 
Geneva,  a  man  of  great  humanity,  aud  also  of 
rare  amiability  of  disposition  and  character.  I 
could  not  have  had  a  better  guide,  even  with 
regard  to  the  moral  inquiries  which  I  wished  to 
make. 

We  began  with  the  schools  of  pupils,  where 
young  girls  learn,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to 
make  every  part  of  a  watch.  After  this  time, 
they  select  that  particular  part  for  which  they 
have  most  inclination,  or  in  the  doing  of  which 
they  are  most  expert.  The  perfected  pupil  may 
be  sure,  on  leaving  the  school,  of  obtaining  im- 
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mediate  employment  amongst  the  watch-makers. 
Young  girls  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
appear  very  healthy  and  well  cared  for.  Each 
one  has  her  own  little  table  and  her  own  window 
niche  for  her  work. 

The  manufacture  of  pocket-watches  is,  at  the 
present  time,  carried  to  a  great  extent  at  Geneva. 
An  immense  Dumber  are  required  for  the  Chinese 
market.  A  well-equipped  China-man,  I  have 
been  told,  carries  a  watch  on  each  side  of  his 
breast,  that  he  may  be  able  to  regulate  the  one 
by  the  other.  Wealthy  Chinese  cover  the  walls 
of  their  rooms  with  watches.  These  watches 
are  of  a  more  ornamental  character,  and  have 
more  filagree-work  upon  them  than  those  made 
for  Europeans.    Long  live  the  Chinese. 

At  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  conducted 
manufactories  of  Geneva  nothing  but  watch- 
faces  are  prepared,  and  elderly,  well-dressed  and 
well-looking  women  sat  by  twenties  and  thirties, 
in  clean,  well- warmed  rooms,  working  upon 
watch-faces. 

"  Do  you  not  get  tired  of  always  doing  the 
same  work  ?"  I  inquired  of  some  of  them. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  replied  they,  and  showed  me  that 
each  little  dial  had  to  pass  through  fifty  different 
operations  before  it  was  finished.  This  kept  the 
attention  awake,  and  prevented  any  sense  of 
monotony.  They  work  here  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  til!  six  or  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  thus  earn  about  fifty  francs  a  month. 

"  Are  you  able  to  lay  by  anything  for  old  age, 
or  in  case  of  sickness?"  I  inquired  from  a 
mother  who  had  worked  there  with  her  daughter, 
side  by  side,  for  ten  years. 

"  Oh,  no !"  they  replied.  "  We  have  no 
longer  been  able  to  do  that,  since  provisions 
have  been  so  dear." 

"Nor  yet  for  a  little  journey  of  pleasure,  or 
holiday  in  the  summer?" 

"  We  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  We  should 
by  that  means  lose  not  only  our  money,  but  also 
our  time,  and  possibly  our  place." 

"  Is  not  such  a  life  as  this  heavy  and  void  of 
interest  ?" 

"  We  have  Sundays  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  the  evenings  for  reading,  or  occupation  of 
another  kind.  Besides  which,  we  need  not, 
during  our  work,  be  continually  thinking  about 
it." 

They  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  work-women  who  are  able  to  execute  cer- 
tain more  difficult  parts  of  the  watch  get  higher 
wages,  and  can  earn  from  five  to  ten  francs  a  day. 
In  the  mean  time,  this  great  division  of  labor 
causes  the  great  part  of  the  women  not  to  earn 
much  more  than  their  maintenance. 

44  My  grandmother  made  whole  watches,"  said 
an  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  who  was  sitting  at 
home  with  her  daughter,  employed  in  one  single 
operation  in  a  little  cog,  for  the  great  manufac- 
tory ;  "  and  at  that  time  women  were  much 


higher  in  the  work  than  they  are  now,  and  also 
got  higher  payment.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber, but  extremely  dexterous.  Now  they  are 
innumerable,  but  their  dexterity  is  employed 
upon  a  mere  nothing — a  very  crumb." 

And  this  was  true,  as  far  as  the  old  woman 
was  concerned,  for  the  whole  of  her  work  con- 
sisted in  drilling  one  little  hole  in  a  small  steel 
plate,  with  a  little  machine,  which  resembled  a 
tiny  spinning-wheel.  Her  daughter  was  seated 
at  another  little  machine,  and  was  merely  mak- 
ing a  little  alteration  in  the  hole  which  her 
mother  had  drilled ;  and  six  hundred  of  such 
holes  must  be  made  before  they  could  earn  three 
francs. 

The  old  woman,  who  came  of  a  race  of  watch- 
makers "  from  time  immemorial,"  and  whose 
grandmother  had  made  whole  watches,  seemed 
to  me,  as  she  sat  there,  reduced  to  making  one 
single  little  hole,  a  little  portion  of  the  watch, 
like  a  dethroned  watch-making  queen.  You  saw 
plainly  that  her  fate  grieved  her,  but  she  bore 
it  worthily,  and  with  resignation,  acknowledging 
that  numbers  now  lived  by  that  work,  which,  in 
her  grandmother's  days,  belonged  to  a  few 
privileged  persons,  and  made  them  rich.  Her 
daughters  were  both  agreeable  young  girls,  with 
fresh  courage  for  life.  The  one  had  learned  her 
mother's  calling — the  other  had  prepared  herself 
for  the  occupation  of  a  teacher. 

Enamel-painting  is  a  kindred  class  of  work, 
which,  as  well  as  watch-making,  affords  a  good 
and  safe  means  of  support  to  a  great  part  of  the 
female  population  of  Geneva,  in  more  than  one 
class.  The  work  is  done  at  home,  or  in  work- 
shops; many  well-educated  young  girls  work  for 
the  manufactory  at  their  parents'  houses,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  family. 
The  little  watch-making  shops,  the  little  work- 
table,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  village  and 
small  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva. 
The  daughters  of  the  peasants  work  at  these. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  of  the  lives  of 
these  female  workers,  as  well  in  their  homes  as 
in  their  work-shops,  to  thank  God  that  so  great 
a  number  of  women  here  are  able,  by  means  of 
a  good  and  inexpensive  branch  of  industry,  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  acquire  an  inde- 
pendence which  may  lead  to  great  good;  and 
many  beautiful  examples  can  be  given  of  these 
young  female  workers  applying  their  earnings 
to  the  support  of  their  aged  parents,  or  for  the 
education  of  younger  sisters  or  relatives.  For 
the  greater  part  they  seem  to  become  principally 
the  means  of  the  indulgences  of  vanity,  or  even 
of  less  allowable  independence. 

The  female  worker,  in  the  full  and  highest 
meaning  of  her  vocation,  in  the  complete  ful- 
ness of  her  life,  is  a  character  which  I  have  not 
met  with  here,  as  I  have  done  in  Sweden. 

I  remember,  there,  a  little  work-table,  at  which 
is  seated  a  woman,  still  young,  working  from 
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early  morning  till  late  in  the  evening — some- 
times even  till  late  in  the  night — because  work 
is  her  delight,  and  her  perseverance  and  power 
of  work  are  astonishing, — her  eye  continually 
fixed  upon  her  work,  even  during  conversation, 
whilst  her  skilful  hand  guides  the  graving-tool, 
and  engraves  letters,  numbers,  or  tasteful  orna- 
ments, on  articles  of  gold  or  silver — chrono- 
meters, pocket- watches,  rings,  &o.  But  the 
inner  life  is  not  occupied  therewith;  it  gazes 
clearly  around,  and  comprehends,  with  love, 
every  transaction  which  tends  either  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fatherland,  or  the  honor  of  hu- 
manity. She  is  near-sighted  at  her  work,  but 
far-sighted  as  regards  the  great  work  in  society ; 
her  heart  beats  warmly  for  this,  and  the  little 
work-table  has  a  place  in  its  realm.  How  dis- 
tinguished a  place  this  is,  her  numerous  friends 
know,  but  not  she  herself, — the  unpretending 
artist,  the  good  citizen  and  friend,  the  noble 
worker — Sophie  Ahlborn  ! 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MO.  26, 1861. 


A  Friend  in  attendance  at  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  writes,  that  the  meeting  closed  on  Fifth- 
day,  3d  inst.  The  attendance  was  thought  to 
be  not  quite  as  large  as  usual,  and  only  two 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  with  min- 
utes, were  present. 

Subjects  of  much  interest  were  introduced  by 
committees  appointed  last  year,  as  well  as  by  the 
reports  from  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  in 
their  discussion  much  condescension  and  har- 
mony of  feeling  prevailed.  The  report  on  the 
subject  of  schools  produced  a  lively  interest,  and 
large  committees  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and  endeavor 
to  stir  up  the  minds  of  Friends  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  rightly-guarded  education  of  the 
children  and  youth.  Within  the  past  year  two 
schools  have  been  organized  under  the  care  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  which  are  well  supported  by 
Friends.  It  was  thought  that  the  meeting  was 
a  favored  one,  and  when  the  Extracts  are  re- 
ceived, we  shall  probably  give  additional  par- 
ticulars. 

Died,  on  the  28th  of  2d  mo.  last,  Rebecca  H.  Wood- 
row,  aged  72.  She  was  a  member  and  minister  of 
Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land. 

In  her  ministry  she  was  brief,  to  the  point,  and  full 
of  love.  Her  faith  and  example  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  many. 


Died,  at  West  Branch,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  8th  inst.,  Elizabeth  Mooee,  wife  of  Andrew 
Moore,  aged  63  years  and  2  days. 

In  the  removal  of  this  valued  friend  and  elder  from 
our  midst,  we  have  experienced  a  loss,  that  will  be 
sensibly  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  our  Religious  Society  dwelt  near 
her  heart,  being  a  diligent  attender  of  all  our  religious 
meetings  as  loug  as  her  strength  permitted.  After 
a  long  period  of  deep  suffering,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  patience,  she  laid  down  her  head  in  peace, 
leaving  a  bright  example  for  all  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  humility  and  self-denial. 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  HOLY  LIFE. 

There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  in  a  good 
man's  life,  parsing  the  highest  efforts  of  the  ora- 
tor's genius.  The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of  holi- 
ness speaks  more  eloquently  of  God  and  duty  than 
the  tongues  of  men  and  angels.  Let  parents  re- 
member this.  The  best  inheritance  a  parent  can 
bequeath  to  a  child,  is  a  virtuous  exm pie,  a  legacy 
of  hallowed  remembrances  and  associations.  The 
beauty  of  holiness  beaming  through  the  life  of  a 
loved  relative  or  friend,  is  more  effectual  to 
strengthen  such  as  do  stand  in  virtue's  ways,  and 
raise  up  those  that  are  bowed  down,  than  precept, 
command,  entreaty,  or  warning.  Christianity  it- 
self, I  believe,  owes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
moral  power,  not  to  the  precept,  or  parables  of 
Christ,  but  to  his  own  character.  The  beauty  of 
that  holiness  which  is  enshrined  in  the  four  brief 
biographies  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  has  done 
more,  and  will  do  more  to  regenerate  the  world 
and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  than  all 
the  other  agencies  put  together.  It  has  done 
more  to  spread  his  religion  in  the  world,  than  all 
that  has  ever  been  preached  or  written  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. —  Chambers. 


The  Mines  of  Freiberg  in  the  Olden  Times — 
The  Divining  Rod— Its  Use  and  Users — The 
Lybyrinth,  under  the  Town — An  Adventure. 

Letter  from  Germany  to  the  Scientific  American. 

The  mines  of  Freiberg  rank  among  the  oldest 
and  richest  of  Europe.  They  are  worked  for  the 
ores  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt  and 
nickel ;  but  the  silver  ores  are  the  only  ones 
which  are  of  special  importance.  Even  these  do 
not  yield  a  sum  which  can  hope  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  these  days,  when  California  and  Australia 
have  accustomed  men  to  reckon  treasures  with 
with  six  figures.  A  million  and  a  half  yearly  is 
a  trifle  which  scarcely  deserves  mention,  in  jour- 
nals recording  the  last  arrivals  from  the  land  of 

But  the  Freiberg  mines  are  interesting  in 
other  aspects.  They  have  now  been  worked  for 
nearly  seven  hundred  years ;  and  their  history 
is  almost  identical  with  the  history  of  the  art  of 
mining  In  their  numberless  shafts  and  galleries 
one  may  trace  the  progress  which  has  been  made, 
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from  the  days  when  a  pit,  a  pickax,  and  a  bucket 
constituted  a  mine — when  a  vein  was  worked 
only  so  long  as  its  dimensions  could  be  measured 
in  front,  to  the  present  time,  when  steam  and 
hydraulics  leave  but  little  for  man  to  do,  and 
when  a  vein  is  followed  up  with  relentless  per- 
severance as  long  as  it  has  either  length,  breadth 
or  thickness.  Here  may  be  seen  the  places 
where  inventions,  long  since  superseded  by  other 
inventions,  were  first  applied — where  such  novel- 
ties as  blasting  and  boring  were  first  introduced 
— where  multitudes  of  rough  models  were  grad- 
ually shaped  into  the  finished  machines  which 
now  find  application  all  over  the  world.  The 
chronicles  of  the  mining  office  are  little  more 
than  a  catalogue  of  experiments,  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  evidences  of  the  slow  but  certain 
progress  which  has  been  made.  "  Good  miners," 
says  an  old  writer  on  this  subject,  "  are  made 
from  bad  miners  ;"  and  the  history  of  Freiberg 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  When 
a  mine  is  earning  money,  bad  processes  and  poor 
management  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  when  it  has 
not  only  ceased  to  pay,  but  begun  to  cost,  inves- 
tigation and  ingenuity  are  aroused. 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  the  mines  were  first 
discovered  by  a  wagoner  who  was  transporting 
salt  into  Bohemia.  His  road  led  him  over  a 
barren  and  uninhabited  waste,  where  the  city  of 
Freiberg  now  stands.  As  he  was  passing  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Rathhaus,  one  of  his 
wheels  ran  against  a  rock  and  broke  off  a  piece, 
which,  because  it  was  shiny  and  glittering,  he 
picked  up  to  take  home  to  his  children.  By 
some  mysterious  means  this  piece  of  rock  came 
into  the  hands  of  an  experienced  miner  from  the 
Hurtz  mountains,  who  soon  discovered  it  to  be  a 
lead-silver  ore,  much  richer  than  those  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  deal  with.  An  emigration  of 
miners  from  the  Hartz  followed  ;  and  from  this 
beginning  the  city  and  mines  of  Freiberg  arose. 

The  strangest  stories  are  told  of  the  singular 
means  which  the  ancient  miners  made  use  of 
to  discover  where  the  precious  minerals  lay.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the 
peculiar  notions  which  men  must  have  possessed, 
who  hunted  for  ores  where  vapors  were  seen  to 
rise — where  mysterious  flames  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  "  whereby  the  metal  doth 
clean  itself  from  the  sulphur  with  which  it  lies" 
— where  horses  were  uneasy  and  dogs  were  ob- 
served to  crouch  ;  and  whose  principal  reliance 
in  finding  a  rich  vein  was  placed  in  conjurors, 
who,  with  wunschel  ruthe  (divining  rod)  in  their 
hands,  pointed  out  to  the  workmen  where  the 
ores  lay.  The  fullest  confidence  was  placed  in 
their  ability  to  discover  the  precious  minerals, 
and  their  services  were  believed  to  contribute  as 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  mine  as  those  of  the 
workmen  themselves.  Whole  books  were  written 
on  the  subject,  giving  minute  details  as  to  the 
constellations  under  which  the  future  diviner 


must  be  born,  the  manner  in  which  he  must  live, 
and  the  time,  place  and  method  in  which  he 
must  procure  and  prepare  his  rod.  There  are 
decrees  still  extant,  in  which  it  ordained  that 
experienced  diviners  shall  be  well  aired  for,  and 
their  valuable  lives  exposed  to  no  needless  dan- 
gers— such  as  detention  in  damp  passages,  &c. 
In  the  Aula  of  the  Mining  Academy,  here,  there 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Baron  von  Schonberg,  a  former 
"  Oberberghsuptmann,"  or  Miner-General,  and 
in  his  hands  there  is  a  divining  rod  of  the  kind 
which,  in  his  day,  was  considered  the  best  pat- 
tern. 

By  the  help  of  magic,  or  notwithstanding  it, 
the  mines  of  Freiberg  increased  and  flourished, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Electors  of 
Saxony,  in  whose  dominions  they  lay.  In  those 
days  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  the  possession 
of  a  silver  mine  was  of  much  more  importance  to 
a  country  than  it  is  or  could  be  now.  For,  while 
commerce  and  manufactures  might  be  rendered 
unprofitable,  and  forced  into  idleness  in  a  month, 
a  silver  mine  was  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
source  of  wealth  as  long  as  the  war  was  kept 
away  from  the  locality  where  it  was  worked. 
Not  only  were  the  Saxon  princes  made  more  in- 
dependent in  war,  by  the  possession  of  Freiberg, 
but  they  were  alsot  nabled  to  collect  most  beauti- 
ful and  expensive  cabinets  of  paintings  and  works 
of  art  in  all  Germany.  The  galleries  and  u  green 
vaults"  of  Dresden  are  lasting  monuments  of 
what  mining  and  metallurgy  have  done  for 
Saxony. 

By  the  law,  all  precious  minerals  belonged  to 
the  king,  and  he  alone  had  the  power  of  grant- 
ing privileges  to  work  them.  The  ancient  pri- 
vileges were  given  in  two  ways.  Either  a  man 
was  allowed  a  certain  space,  within  which  he 
could  dig  down  as  far  as  he  chose  ("  until  the 
eternal  depths,")  or,  he  was  granted  a  similar 
space  on  a  hill-side,  in  which  he  could  mine  as 
far  as  he  wished,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  From 
such  a  vague  system  of  mining- grants,  all  sorts 
of  complications  arose,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Places  were  known  where  three  or  four 
different  mines  had  equally  good  titles  of  posses- 
sion— the  workmen  on  two  different  shafts  found 
themselves  face  to  face  and  working  on  the  same 
ore — in  short,  the  law  grew  to  be  so  entangling 
that  eveu  the  Saxon  Circumlocution  Office  was 
glad  to  have  it  remodelled  and  simplified. 

At  first,  the  number  of  these  shafts  was  almost 
infinite.  Farmers  sank  shafts  where  their  beams 
ought  to  have  been  j  those  who  had  commenced 
to  dig  cellars  concluded  to  change  them  into 
mines,  and  as  long  as  the  wunschel  ruthe  flour- 
ished, there  was  always  some  hope  of  finding  ore. 
The  face  of  the  country  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  our  American  u  rolling  prairie."  The  land 
lies  in  waves,  and  the  crests  of  these  build  long 
lines  of  hills  of  nearly  equal  level.  These 
ridges  probably  seemed  to  the  early  miners  the 
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marks  ofhuge  veins,  and  whenever  ore  was  found 
on  any  one  of  them,  straightway  fifty  other  shafts 
were  sunk  on  the  same  line.    Long  rows  of  little 
mounds  still  remain  to  mark  the  sites  and  tell 
the  story  of  these  early  adventures.    Many  of 
these  old  passages  are  used  at  the  present  time ; 
others  have  long  since  been  walled  up  and  for- 
gotten.   It  sometimes  happens  that  a  workman, 
engaged  in  extending  or  widening  a  gallery, 
finds,  when  he  returns  to  look  at  the  effects'  of 
his  blasting,  that  he  has  broken  into  some  old 
passage  which,  perhaps,  his  ancestors  two  or 
three  generations  before  had  opened  and  desert- 
ed.   In  laying  the  foundations  far  houses  and 
in  making  excavations  for  railway  bridges,  it  has  : 
several  times  been  necessary  to  sink  an  exploring 
shaft   before   commencing  with  the  masonry.  I 
Several  of  the  miners  have  branches  running  i 
under  the  city,  and  there  are  many  stories  cur-  | 
rent  among  the  people  as  to  the  uses  which  these  ; 
have  been  applied  to  in  the  days  of  yore.    It  is  j 
said  also,  that  when  the  Swedes  besieged  the  city,  j 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  constant  communi-  ) 
cation  was  maintained  between  the  garrison  and  , 
their  friends  outside,  by  means  of  these  passages,  j 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  and  to  the  great  j 
mortification  of  the  enemy.   At  this  time,  indeed ,  j 
the  miners  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  j 
city.    The  Swedes  were  harassed  from  all  sides,  j 
and  they  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  j 
chance  of  retaliation.    To  attempt  to  catch  an  i 
old  miner,  when  he  is  once  inside  of  his  shaft  | 
and  going  down  his  ladder,  is  about  the   same  j 
thing  as  attempting  to  catch  a  prairie  dog  on  the  ' 
plains.    Follow  him  down  the  hole  where  you  ; 
saw  him  last,  and  he  barks  at  you  from  a  neigh-  j 
boring  one.    Without  experience,  however,  it. is  j 
almost  impossible  to  find  one's  way  in  such  a  net  j 
work  of  galleries  and  shafts  as  we  have  here.   A  | 
friend,  who  had  been  making  a  survey  in  one  of  j 
the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  Himmelfahrt 
mine,  dismissed  his  attendants,  at  the  completion 
of  his  work,  and  attempted  to  make  his  way  out. 
He  wandered  for  several  hours  through  the  long 
passage  ways,  with  the  moisture  dripping  down 
upon  him  from  above,  and  the  boards  yielding 
beneath  his  feet,  without  coming  to  any  place 
which  he  recognized.    Finally  the  oil  in  his 
lamp  became  exhausted,  and  his  light  went  out 
and  left  him  in  the  dark.  He  dared  not  move  for- 
ward— it  was  of  no  use  to  move  backward — there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  remain  where  he 
was  and  hope  that  somebody  would  come  to  him. 
At  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  light  in  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  gallery  where  he  was.  He  hasten- 
ed toward  it,  and  found  it  was  borne  by  a  workman 
who  had  been  sent  to  make  some  repairs  in  this 
part  of  the  mine,  which  was  much  out  of  order 
•and  no  longer  in  use.    My  friend  had  wandered 
out  of  the  Himmelfahrt  into  the  Red  mine,  and 
had  been  walking  through  passages  which  were 
considered  unsafe  and  seldom  visited.    J.  H.  B. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

The  leaves  of  autumn  are  beginning  to  fade 
and  fall,  although  without  the  aid  of  the  still 
kindly  delaying  frosts.  It  seems  not  long  since 
we  watched  their  gradual  unfolding,  in  tuffs  of 
tender  green.  The  spring  birds  sang  sweetly 
then  upon  the  budding  boughs,  their  dark 
plumage  contrasting  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of 
the  maple,  the  graceful  tassels  of  the  elm,  and 
the  pinky-velvet  leaflets  of  the  oak.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  hickory  burst  forth  from  their 
calyx  like  the  petals  of  an  emerald  flower  ;  and 
as  the  season  advanced  the  sycamore  shook  out 
its  broad  foliage  to  the  sun,  and  the  sumac  veiled 
its  harsh  outline  in  floating  and  feathery  plumes. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  June  roses  blossomed 
by  the  wayside,  the  forest  stood  crowned  and 
robed  in  its  pomp  of  summer  green. 

But  the  leaves,  whose  shadow  was  so  welcome, 
served  not  for  coolness  and  drapery  alone.  Each 
of  our  graceful  visitants  had  its  medium  of  work 
to  do.  Fed  by  the  branches  they  adorned,  they 
in  turn  laid  up  a  store  of  nutriment  for  the  parent 
trunk.  They  elaborated  its  juices,  and  sent  them 
back  enriched  by  nourishment  imbibed  by  the 
surrounding  air.  They  imprisoned  the  sunshine 
in  their  delicate  cells,  and  sent  its  vitalizing  in- 
fluence to  the  roots  it  never  saw.  They  watched 
all  night  long  beneath  the  stars,  drinking  in  the 
"sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  "  with  the 
moonlight  and  the  dew.  They  nursed  the  young 
buds  cradeled  at  their  feet,  till,  rocked  by  the 
winds  and  lulled  by  the  song  of  the  new-fledged 
birds,  they  grew  healthful  and  round,  the  robust 
heirs  of  the  developed  year.  They  watched  over 
the  ripening  fruit,  screening  it  from  the  too  fervid 
rays  of  noon,  and  breaking  the  force  and  fury  of 
the  storm. 

But  now  their  benignant  ministry  is  closed. 
They  can  no  longer  serve  the  children  they  have 
I  fostered,  nor  the  parent  that  gave  them  birth, 
j  Their  small  housekeeping  accounts  are  balanced 
j  for  the  year;  their  graceful  task  is  done;  and 
!  so,  donning  their  fairest  robes,  and  kissing  the 
!  strong  arms  that  have  sustained  them  so  faith- 
j  fully,  one  by  one,  and  in  silence,  they  steal  to 
their  place  of  rest.    Go  to  the  orchards  and  see, 
wherever  spring  frosts  have  not  blighted  the 
season's  hope,  how  the  boughs  bend  above  the 
treasures  they  have  lost,  while  on  the  turf  be- 
neath them — 
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"  Like  living  coals,  the  apples 
Burn  among  the  withering  leaves." 

Go  to  the  woodland  walks,  and  you  will  find 
them  already  strewn  as  if  for  expected  guests ; 
lightly  carpeted  with  leaves  of  pale  yellow,  and 
green  with  crimson  veins.  Go  to  the  cemetery, 
and  see  how  the  bright  creatures  have  chosen 
their  graves  among  the  very  fairest  of  our  own, 
and,  reversing  the  pathetie  nursery  legend,  have 
covered  the  robins,  whose  wings  are  folded,  with 
the  picturesque  and  perishable  pall.  And  even 
here  their  mission  is  a  kind  one,  for  not  even 
the  frailest  leaf  "  diefch  for  itself."  Its  dust 
shall  yet  bloom  in  anemones  and  violets,  and  the 
crimson  of  the  maple  shall  re-appear  on  the 
cheek  of  the  peach.  Verily,  "  we  do  all  fade  as 
a  leaf,"  but  the  thought  should  never  give  us 
pain.  Like  our  sisters  of  the  summer,  we  should 
jspend  our  lives  in  ministries  of  beauty,  and  leave 
blessing  behind  us  as  we  pass.  —  Springfield 
Republican. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS  FOR  WINDOWS. 
BY  J.  M. 

As  the  time  is  now  approaching  when 
plants  intended  for  winter-flowering  should  be 
ttended  to,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  If  they  have  been  growing  in  the 
open  border  all  the  summer,  they  should  be 
ifted  about  the  latter  end  of  September  or  be- 
ginning of  October,  potted  and  placed  in  a 
hady  spot  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their  being 
taken  to  their  winter  quarters.  Those  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots  and  are  still  likely  to  grow 
much,  may  be  shifted  into  a  larger  sized  pot,  the 
plants  well  cleaned  of  all  dead  branches  and 
leaves,  and  placed  with  the  others  that  have 
been  lifred  from  the  border. 

A  few  good  kinds  for  the  purpose  named  are 
the.  following  :  Aphelandra  Ghiestbrechtii,  Lo- 
pezia  rosea,  Cyrtanthera  magnifica,  Oldenlandia 
Deppei,  Justitia  carnea,  Rondoletia  anomale, 
Cupheas,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Begonia  incar- 
a,  Oxalis  floribunda,  Ageratum  ccelestinum, 
Jasminum  revoluium  and  Bouvardia  leiantha. 
These,  together  with  a  few  heliotropes,  gera- 
niums and  fuchsias,  would  make  a  good  collection 
and  give  continuous  bloom  until  spring. 

They  may  all  be  grown  in  a  warm  dwelling- 
room  where  the  temperature  does  not  get  below 
50°  Fahr.  with  perfect  ease.  The  Cyrtanthera, 
Ageratum,  Habrothamnus  and  Lopezia  being 
the  tallest  growing  of  the  number,  should  have 
the  back  row. 

The  Lopezia  has  innumerable  small  rose-co- 
lored flowers,  and  will  continue  growing  and 
blooming  till  spring.  It  is  a  first-rate  winter 
plant,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
known  as  such.  The  Cyrtanthera  is  a  rosy  pink, 
and  the  Ageratum  grayish  blue.  Almost  all 
other  colors  will  be  found  with  the  remaining 


numbers.  A  few  pots  of  Mignonette,  Cineraria 
and  Chinese  Primsose,  should  be  sown  at  once; 
they  will  bloom  towards  March. 

Cuttings  of  most  of  the  kinds  taken  off  and 
rooted  now,  will  also  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
and  will  make  the  best  plants  for  the  succeeding 
winter. 

If  red  spiders  should  make  their  appearance, 
removing  them  by  haud  as  soon  as  discovered  is 
best  where  they  are  not  numerous;  if  in  too 
great  numbers,  washing  them  off  with  clear 
water  is  the  next  best  thing. —  The  Gardeners 
Monthly. 


USEFULNESS  OF  BIRDS. 


The  birds  are  laborers  How  much  travel, 
how  much  of  investigation  is  required  of  a  bird 
to  find  even  the  little  sticks  with  which  is  framed 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nest !  One  stick  at  a  time 
is  to  be  found,  selected,  carried,  and  so  placed 
upon  the  limb  of  the  tree  or  elsewhere,  that  a 
sudden  blast  of  wind  shall  not  disarrange  them, 
and  so  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  nest.  What  a 
circuit  »f  country  has  to  be  gone  over!  What 
a  sharp  lookout  has  to  be  kept  to  find  and  carry 
one  hair  at  a  time  for  the  birds'  nests  of  even 
one  neighborhood  !  And  so  we  might  speak  in 
the  detail  of  the  skill,  industry  and  labor  neces- 
sary to  make  into  a  nest  this  great  amount  of 
building  material.  Now,  let  any  man  dwell 
upon  the  amount  of  labor  that  God  has  appoint- 
ed birds  to  do,  and  along  with  it  His  declara- 
tion that  birds  are  not  to  sow,  or  to  reap,  or  to 
gather  into  barns,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
the  provision  for  their  being  fed  is  neither  the 
grains  of  the  earth,  nor  the  fruits  of  the  field. 
When  birds  perform  their  greatest  amount  of 
labor,  and  hence  require  the  greatest  amount  of 
food,  neither  earth,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree,  has 
either  grain,  or  berry,  or  fruit.  Where,  then, 
is  the  provision  made  for  feeding  this  army  of 
little  laborers?  Where?  Why,  in  the  worm 
that  is  gnawing  at  the  root  of  vegetation;  in 
the  grub  that  is  making  nought  of  the  labor  of 
the  planter;  in  the  millions  of  insects  that  are 
destroying,  in  the  bud  and  the  flower,  the  prom- 
ise of  the  fruit  tree;  in  the  larvse  or  egg  de- 
posited in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Now,  see  you 
not  that  he  who  destroys  the  birds  of  the  air ; 
that  he  who  breaks  in  upon  and  breaks  up  their 
industrial  or  domestic  arrangements,  so  far  forth 
does  what  he  can  to  prevent  the  husbandman 
from  receiving  the  reward  of  his  labor,  lessens 
the  product  of  the  crop  he  plants,  of  the  field 
he  mows  or  harvests,  and  of  the  fruit  tree  that 
he  rears  ? 

What  makes  the  meadow  present  so  many 
dead  spears  of  grass  ?  It  is  because  the  birds  are 
not  permitted  to  destroy  the  worms  that  feed 
upon  its  roots.  What  makes  the  borer  so  de- 
structive in  the  orchards?    It  is  because  the 
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bird  has  not  been  permitted  to  destroy  the  in- 
sect and  the  larvse.  Think  you  the  curculia 
would  so  extensively  injure  the  plum  tree,  had 
the  horticulturist  remembered  that  among  others 
to  be  protected  were  the  birds,  if  he  wanted 
fruit?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  was  a  neighbor- 
hood in  Europe  where,  by  bounties,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  birds.  The  result  of  that 
expulsion  was,  the  destruction  of  their  meadows, 
of  their  grain  fields,  of  their  gardens,  and  the 
loss  of  their  fruit.  They  found  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  birds  was  necessary  to  successful 
husbandry  and  horticulture. —  Country  Gentle- 
man. 


KINDNESS. 

"  If  you  would  be  mighty,  be  kind.  Why  is 
kindness  so  full  of  power?  It  is  happy  and 
makes  happy.  It  assures  us  that  we  are  not 
alone;  it  takes  possession  of  the  body  with  all 
its  springs  of  nervous  energy,  heals  the  wounds 
of  the  spirit,  and  thereby  imparts  new  vigor  and  ] 
warmth  to  the  current  of  life.  It  reanimates 
innocent  dead  hopes,  and  draws  us  from  selfish 
purposes  to  a  high  kind  of  self-abandonment,  by 
causing  us  to  prefer  the  disposition  we  see  in 
others  to  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  and 
puts  us  in  full  bodily  relationship  with  those 
who  are  governed  by  a  fine  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  Omnipotence. " 


THE  FOX  OAKS, 

FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND. 

One  of  these  oaks  fell  in  1841,  and  from  its  con- 
centric rings,  was  estimated  to  be  over  500  years  old. 
These  trees  must  therefore  have  been  more  than  300 
years  old  when  George  Fox  preached  under  them  in 
1672.  The  following  verses  were  written  by  Samuel 
B.  Parsons  soon  after  it  had  fallen : — 

The  ancient  oak  lies  prostrate  now, 

Its  limbs  embrace  the  sod, 
Where,  in  the  Spirit's  strength  and  might, 

Our  pious  fathers  trod. 
Where,  underneath  its  spreading  arms, 

And  by  its  shadows  broad, 
Clad  in  simplicity  and  tru^h, 

They  met  to  worship  God. 

No  stately  pillars  round  them  rose, 

No  dome  was  reared  on  high  ; 
The  oaks,  then  only  columns  were, 

Their  roof,  the  arching  sky. 
No  organ's  swelling  notes  arose, 

Or  vocal  songs  were  heard, 
Their  music  was  the  passing  wind, 

Or  song  of  forest  bird. 

And  when  His  voice  fell  on  their  ear, 

By  man's  lips  speaking  now, 
A  holy  fire  was  in  their  eye, 

Pure  thoughts  upon  their  brow. 
And  when  in  silence  deep  and  still, 

Their  souls  all  glowing  were 
With  heartfelt  joy  and  peace  and  love, 

They  knew  that  God  was  there. 


Those  free  and  simple-minded  men 

Have  now  all  passed  away, 
And  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  moved, 

These  only  relics  lay. 
And  soon  the  last  surviving  oak, 

In  its  majestic  pride, 
Will  gather  up  its  failing  limbs, 

And  wither  at  its  side. 

Then  guard  with  care  its  last  remains, 

Now  that  its  race  is  run, 
No  sacriligeous  hand  shall  touch 

The  forest's  noblest  one. 
And  when  the  question  may  be  asked 

Why  that  old  trunk  was  there  ? 
It  is  the  place  in  olden  time, 

God's  holiest  altars  were. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  short  time  since  the  last  11  surviving  oak  "  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  and  now  stands  a  monument  of 
decay. 

Thou  Patriarch  of  the  forest!  thy  boughs  are  leafless 
now, 

For  death  has  touched  thy  vitals  and  laid  thy  beauty 
low, 

Tho'  thou  hast  stood  for  centuries,  in  all  thy  might 
and  power, 

And  men  have  worshiped  under  thee,  in  some  far 
distant  hour. 

The  companion  of  thy  early  life,  as  well  as  later 
years, 

Hath  bowed  its  head  unto  the  dust,  and  we  bade  it 

adieu  with  tears. 
For  centuries  ye  stood  erect,  your  branches  spreading 

wide, 

And  the  winds  of  heaven  swept  mournfully  along  the 
leafy  tide. 

But  now  "the  last  surviving  oak,  in  its  majestic 
pride, 

Hath  gathered  up  its  failing  limbs,  and  withered  at 
its  side." 

Who  now  shall  sing  your  requiem  ?  and  hold  you  up 
to  view, 

As  monarchs  of  the  forest,  that  have  stood  so  firm 
and  true  ? 

Your  infancy  commenced  ere  the  white  man's  feet 
had  trod 

Upon  the  virgin  soil,  where  the  Indian's  wigwam 
stood. 

'Tis  true  that  ye  have  been  our  idols  for  generations 

past, 

And  mementoes  have  been  gathered  which  will  your 
time  outlast. 

I  have  seen  your  branches  broken,  the  bark  stript 

from  your  side, 
By  the  stranger  who  was  passing,  and  I  felt  an  honest 

pride, 

For  thousands  have  beheld  you,  because  of  him  who 

tarried  there, 
Beneath  your  spreading  branches,  and  raised  his 

voice  in  prayer. 

How  many  generations  have  grown  up  beneath  your 
shade, 

Whose  children's  children  now  have  watched  your 

leafy  branches  fade. 
'Tis  therefore  that  we  feel  regret,  that  ye  have  passed 

away, 

But  your  memory  we  cherish,  while  your  stately 
trunks  decay. 
Flushing,  9th  mo.  1861.  E.  H.  B. 
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HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG. 

To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  long  life,  both 
body  and  mind  must  practise  industrious  ac- 
tivities The  hod  carrier  works  the  body  hard, 
the  brain  almost  none;  the  power  of  one  is  used 
up,  that  of  the  other  is  not  used  at  all,  and  he 
dies  of  some  speedy  fatal  disease.  The  mere 
student  exhausts  the  brain  j  the  body  is  not 
worked  at  all,  and  he  too  dies  early  with  some 
acute  malady.  The  farmer  works  his  body  hard  ; 
it  is  in  the  open  air  all  the  time ;  eats  plain 
food;  retires  early;  rises  with  the  sun;  indulges 
in  no  irregular  habits;  but  his  mind,  beyond  a 
certain  routine,  which  soon  becomes  mechanical, 
as  to  prices,  crops,  and  weather,  has  no  waking- 
up  activities,  and  he  too  often  dies  before  his 
time,  or  vegetates  in  an  asylum. 

But  the  hunter,  without  the  advantages  of  the 
regularity,  and  abundance,  and  comfort  of  a 
farmer's  home,  in  spite  of  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  going  whole  days  without  food  ;  in 
spite  of  winter's  snows  and  summer's  suns,  and 
the  cold,  raw  rains  of  spring  aud  fall,  lives  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  man's  allotted  time;  and 
why  ?  His  bodily  activities  are  steady,  but 
they  are  moderate  in  the  main,  while  the  almost 
incessant  look-out  for  game,  and  the  multitudes 
of  devices  necessary  to  out-manoeuvre  the  in- 
stincts of  the  animal  creation,  keep  his  wits 
alive,  and  they  all  become  as  keen  and  agile  as 
his  own  restless  and  piercing  eye. 

The  agencies  of  long  life  to  the  nobility  of 
Great  Britain  are  their  love  of  travel,  and  hunt- 
ing, and  the  saddle  in  earlier  years ;  while  in 
latter  life  they  avoid  exposures,  and  loss  of  rest, 
and  sleep,  and  food  ;  they,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  phrase,  "  take  things  easy."  They  know 
that  they  are  provided  for  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture,  and  quietly  and  securely  pass  along  the 
stream  of  life  until  it  empties  into  eternity's 
ocean. 

As  to  great  scholars  and  thinkers,  such  as 
Newton,  of  a  past  age,  and  Humboldt,  of  the 
present,  their  love  for  study  so  took  away  their 
love  of  eating,  that  it  was  nearer  a  mechanical 
necessity  than  an  animal  delight;  so  they  ate 
but  little,  and  in  such  proportion  had  less  need 
for  exercise ;  while  it  is  a  physiological  law  that 
mental  labor  increases  our  hold  on  life  by  its  de- 
velopment and  enlarging  (as  all  physicalities  en- 
large by  exercise)  the  capacities  of  the  brain. 

Up  to  forty-five,  the  bodily  constitution  is 
knit,  is  built  up,  is  consolidated  by  wise  labors, 
if  the  mind  also  is  kept  in  the  exercise  of 
healthful  activities.  The  same  hard  labor,  after 
forty-five,  so  far  from  building  up,  destroys;  but 
while  that  is  the  case,  mental  toil  builds  up  the 
body ;  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  capability  of 
living.  Hence  a  man  who  works  his  body  pretty 
bard  and  his  mind  rather  more  moderately  up  to 
forty-five,  has  done  most  toward  securing  a  lasting 


constitution;  and  if,  then,  he  begins  to  work  the 
body  less  aud  the  mind  more,  he  adds  to  that 
lastingness,  and  bids  fairest  to  live  to  eighty  or 
a  hundred  years.  This  article  merits  the  mature 
reflection  of  every  reader,  for  it  is  true  literal- 
ly that  "  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life/' — 
Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

TEMERITY. 

Some  years  ago  a  party  of  Cambridge  philoso- 
phers undertook,  for  a  scientific  object,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  vasty  depths  of  Wheal-Fortune 
mine.  The  venerable  Professor  Farash,  who 
made  one  of  the  number,  used  to  relate  with 
infinite  gusto  the  following  startling  incident  of* 
his  visit : — On  his  ascent  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, by  means  of  the  bucket,  and  with  a  miner 
for  a  fellow-passenger,  he  perceived,  as  he 
thought,  certain  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
frailty  in  the  rope.  "  How  often  do  you  change 
your  ropes,  my  good  man  V  he  inquired,  when 
about  half  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  awful 
abyss.  "  We  change  them  every  three  months, 
sir,"  replied  the  man  in  the  bucket ;  "  and  we 
shall  change  this  one  to  morrow,  if  we  get  ujj 
safe  !" — London  Builder. 

MARRIAGE  BY  CLERGYMEN. 

James  Savage,  who  has  made  extensive  his- 
torical and  genealogical  researches,  stated,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
some  time  since,  that  he  had  discovered  no 
record  of  a  marriage  performed  by  a  clergyman 
in  New  England  prior  to  1686,  except  in  George's 
Province,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  statement  elicited  some  discussion. 
It  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  marriage 
was  considered  by  the  Puritans  to  be  a  civil  con- 
tract and  not  a  religious  rite.  In  abjuring  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church 
as  offshoots  of  Popery,  the  marriage  sacrament 
was  also  abandoned.  Winthrop's  History  of 
New  England  contains  the  following  : 

"  1647,  4,  4th  day,  6th  month.  There  was  a 
great  marriage  to  be  solemnized  at  Boston. 
The  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  Hubbard's 
church,  he  was  procured  to  preach,  and  came  to 
Boston  to  that  end.  But  the  magistrates,  hear- 
ing of  it,  sent  to  him  to  forbear.  The  reasons 
were  :  1.  For  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered 
to  be  averse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  govern- 
ment; and  he  was  a  J)old  man  and  would  speak 
his  mind.  2.  We  were  not  willing  to  bring  in 
the  English  custom  of  ministers  performing  the 
solemnities  of  marriage,  which  sermons  at  such 
times  might  induce  ;  but  if  any  ministers  were 
present,  and  would  bestow  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion, etc.,  it  was  permitted." — Boston  Journal. 


They  who  have  nothing  to  give,  can  often 
afford  relief  to  others,  by  imparting  to  others 
what  they  feel. 
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PAPIER-MACHE  DECORATIONS. 

Papier-mache  articles  are  produced  either  by 
pressing  the  pulp  of  paper  between  dies,  or  by 
pasting  paper  in  sheets  upon  models.  The  articles 
when  dry  are  varnished,  japanned,  and  ornamen- 
ted. By  the  first  method,  a  great  variety  of 
cheap  articles  are  manufactured  in  Paris,  the 
materials  for  the  pulp,  namely,  paper  and  paste, 
being  supplied  by  the  bill-sticker,  whose  bills 
having  served  the  purposes  of  advertisements  by 
day,  are,  at  night,  pulled  down  and  taken  to  the 
factory,  mashed  in  water,  and  pressed,  in  moulds. 

The  second  method  is  superior,  and  is  thus 
conducted  :  Paper  of  a  porous  texture,  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  flour  and  glue,  is  applied  to  a 
metallic  mould  of  somewhat  smaller  size  than  the 
object  required,  and  repeated  layers  of  this  paper 
are  puton  with  glue,  a  drying  heat  of  one  hundred 
degrees  being  applied  after  every  new  coat.  When 
a  sufficient  thickness  is  attained,  the  shell  is  re- 
moved from  the  mould,  and  planed  and  filed  to 
shape.  About  ten  layers  are  used  for  an  ordi- 
nary tea-tray;  and  more  or  less  for  other  articles, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  tar  varnish, 
mixed  with  lamp  black,  is  next  laid  on,  and  the 
article  is  stoved.  Several  coats  of  varnish  are 
added,  with  a  stoving  after  each.  When  suf- 
ficiently covered  with  this  preparation,  the  ine- 
qualities are  removed  with  pumice  stone,  and  the 
ornamenting  is  applied  in  bronze  powder,  gold, 
or  color.  Several  coats  of  shellac  varnish  are 
then  put  on,  and  the  article  is  stoved  at  a  heat 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  ;  it  is  after- 
wards polished  with  rotten-stone  and  oil,  and 
brought  to  a  brilliant  surface  by  hand  rubbing. 

Papier-mache  used  for  architectural  decorations 
is  prepared  by  laying  sheets  of  brown  paper  one 
over  the  other,  with  a  coat  of  glue  between 
every  two  layers.  This  mass  of  paper  is  pressed 
into  a  metal  mould  of  the  ornament  required  ; 
the  moulded  paper  being  trimmed  to  shape,  a 
composition  of  the  pulp  of  paper  mixed  with 
rosin  and  glue  is  put  into  the  mould,  and  then 
the  paper  is  again  inserted  and  pressed  upon  the 
pulp  composition,  which  adheres  to  it,  and  pro- 
duces a  sharp  well-defined  ornament. 


INTELLECT  AND  MORALITY. 

The  older  I  grow,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that 
intellect  is  not  the  highest  faculty  in  man, 
although  the  most  brilliant.  Knowledge,  after 
all,  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  life ;  it  is  not  the 
«  be-all  and  the  end-all  here !"  Life  is  not 
science.  The  light  of  intellect  is  truly  a  precious 
light,  but  its  aim  and  end  is  simply  to  shine. 
The  moral  nature  of  man  is  more  sacred  in  my 
eyes  than  his  intellectual  nature.  I  know  they 
cannot  be  divorced — that  without  intelligence 
we  should  be  brutes — that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
our  gaping,  wondering  dispositions  to  give  pre- 
eminence to  those  faculties  which  most  astonish 
us.    Strength  of  character  seldom,  if  ever,  as- 


tonishes us;  goodness,  lovingness,  and  quiet  self- 
sacrifice  are  worth  all  the  talents  in  the  world. 

In  a  teacher,  i(  aptness "  to  teach  is  an  ex- 
cellent endowment,  but  progressive  experience 
is  better;  and  both  are  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  in  the  art.  The  school  room 
is  not  only  a  fount  of  knowledge  for  the  pupil, 
but  it  is  a  field  of  thought  and  study  for  the 
teacher;  and  he  who  does  not  improve  his  own 
mind  while  imparting  instruction  to  others, 
abuses  his  privileges. 

Important  Telegraphic  Project. — Colonel  Rom- 
anoff, of  the  Russian  army,  and  who  is  also  Superin- 
tendent of  Telegraphs  in  Siberia,  visited,  by  agree- 
ment, the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
object  in  visiting  this  country  is  to  investigate  the 
mode  in  which  Americans  construct  telegraph  lines 
through  the  Western  wildernesses,  with  a  view  of 
constructing  one  from  the  government  of  Omsk,  in 
Siberia,  via  the  Amoor  River  and  Behring's  Straits, 
to  Russian  America,  and  thence  southward  towards 
San  Francisco. 

Col.  Romanoff  said,  that  in  1858  an  imperial  ukase 
had  been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  to  extend  tele-1 
graphic    communication    eastward   from    Moscow  v 
through  Siberia,  and  that  the  ukase  has  so  far  been 
carried  out  that  the  telegraph  is  now  in  operation  as"! 
far  as  the  government  of  Omsk  and  city  of  Omsk,  in  1 
Siberia,  on  the  confines  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Siberia,  a  distance  of  2500  miles  from  Moscow  and 
3000  from  St.  Petersburg.    From  Omsk,  a  city  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  of  considerable  trade, 
on  the  borders  of  Western  Siberia,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government,  in  accordance  with  the  ukase,  to 
continue  the  telegraphic  communication  to  the  Amoor 
river,  and  thence  along  the  Amoor  river  to  the  ! 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  this  would  bring  it  within  5000  1 
miles  of  San  Francisco.    Colonel  Romanoff  has  orders 
to  extend  the  line  from  the  government  of  Chetah,  on 
the  Pacific,  opposite  the  Japanese  island  of  Hakodadi, 
•p  the  Amoor  river  to  Vladenstock,  at  the  confluence  j 
of  the  Ousaree  and  Amoor  rivers  where  his  line  will  Ij 
meet  the  line  which  will  by  that  time  be  extended 
from  Omsk  to  the  same  place,  along  the  banks  of! 
the  Amoor. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  at  the  Pacific,  ! 
Collins,  American  mercantile  agent  on  the  Amoor, 
advocates  that  the  line  should  be  extended  along  the 
shores  of  Liberia  and  Behring's  Straits;  but  Colonel 
Romanoff  favors  the  route  via  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago to  Russian  America,  whence  the  line  would 
be  continued  to  "Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  to  i 
San  Francisco,  where  it  would  connect  with  our  line 
to  the  Pacific,  and  bring  New  York  into  communica- 
tion  with  Moscow  and  London.    Colonel  Romanoff 
believes  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  that  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  which  was  lost,  and  suggests  that 
an  expedition  of  two  or  three  vessels  be  fitted  out  by 
the  two  governments  of  Russia  and  America,  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  and 
investigate  the  land  routes.    The  greatest  distance 
from  land  to  land  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  is  1 75  C 
miles,  and  the  greatest  via  Behring's  Straits  is  eight 
miles.    The  latter  route,  however,  is  much  more 
circuitous  than  the  other.    The  Colonel  stated  that 
with  the  permission  of  the  Russian  government  the 
route  to  Omsk  and  thence  by  stages  to  Pekin  is  | 
already  used  by  the  British  and  French  governments, 
and  that  London  is  only  thirty  days  from  Pekin  in 
this  way,  and  that  it  will  only  be  fourteen  days  distant, 
next  year,  when  the  line  will  be  completed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor. 
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ITEMS. 

FOREIGN. 

Florence  Nightingale  is  so  seriously  ill  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  her  recovery. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  was  at  Cape  town,  intending  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  join  the  celebrated  traveler, 
Dr.  Livingstone,  at  the  Zambesi. 

I  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  writing 
bn  the  25th,  says  :  "  The  Pope's  health  is  again  a 
subject  of  speculation.  According  to  letters  receiv- 
ed to-day  in  Paris,  he  is  confined  to  his  bed,  has 
lately  had  successive  attacks  of  fever,  and  suffers 
much  from  his  chronic  erysipelas;  he  is  seventy  years 
old." 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  dead. 

It  was  reported  that  Prince  Napoleon  had  sent 
(the  Emperor  of  France  an  important  state  paper  on 
American  affairs. 

i  The  French  government  has  given  notice  that  the 
price  of  bread  will  not  be  further  advanced. 

Earl  Russel  discourages  any  interference  in  the  in- 
;ernal  affairs  of  Mexico,  but  says  that  the  govern- 
ment will  exercise  the  right  requiring  security  for 
jersons  and  property  and  for  the  fiulfilment  of  en- 
gagements. 

The  Manchester  calico  dyers  and  printers  have 
iiscovered  that  apple  juices  supply  a  desideratum 
Ilong  wanted  in  making  fast  colors  for  their  printed 
■[ottons,  and  numbers  of  them  have  been  into  Devon- 
shire and  the  lower  parts  of  Somersetshire,  buying 
Hip  all  the  apples  they  can  get,  and  giving  such  a 
iprice  for  them  as  in  the  dearest  years  hitherto  known 
ftas  not  yet  been  offered.  It  is  stated  that  one  far- 
Iber  in  Devonshire,  who  has  a  large  orchard,  for  the 
ftroduce  of  which  he  has  never  before  received  more 
■han  £250  has  sold  its  this  year  to  a  Manchester  man 
■or  £360.  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  discove- 
ry will  create  quite  a  revolution  in  the  apple  trade. 

I  The  Indian  Government  continues  to  publish  re- 
■ports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  relative  to  the 
■otton-producing  capabilities  of  India,  which  are, 
■epresented  to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants,  provided 
■hat  good  roads  are  established. 

DOMESTIC. 

I  The  Great  West. — Grain  of  all  kinds  is  arriving 
Mt  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  bushels  per 
■reek,  and  an  amount  ranging  from  one  to  two  mil- 
lions is  weekly  shipped,  chiefly  for  the  ports  of  Eng- 
iljand  and  France. 

•,■  The  Halifax  Journal  gives  the  following  particulars 
1  I  f  the  cruise  and  arrival  of  the  Hayes  Arctic  Expedi- 
ion  : 

"■  Up  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  this  port  the 
■arty  had  been  for  over  twelve  months  without  re- 
'■eiving  news  from  home,  excepting,  however,  a  soli- 
flpy  English  newspaper  obtained  at  Upernavic,  which 
Contained  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  for  an 
'■Ixtra  session  of  Congress.  It  may  be  readily  imagin- 
ed how  eager  were  officers  and  crew  to  possess  them- 
selves of  newspapers  containing  news  from  home, 
mince  their  departure  the  storm  cloud,  then  a  mere 
ilpeck  on  the  political  horizon,  has  spread  over  the 
•■'hole  heavens  and  plunged  the  country  into  the 
"■orrors  of  civil  war.  Events  have  followed  one  after 
fipe  other  in  quick  succession,  and  to  these  Arctic 
&%  oyagers  it  must  seem  as  if  the  occurrences  of  an  or- 
L'iinary  lifetime  had  been  compressed  into  the  few 
;;|  tonths  of  their  absence. 

Bi  j  Dr.  Hayes. — When  Dr.  Hayes  arrived  at  Halifax  in 


his  Arctic  search  vessel  United  States,  the  Mayor  went 
on  board,  paid  his  respects,  and  tendered  the  hospi- 
talities of*  the  city. 

I  August  Sontag,  the  astronomer,  a  gentleman  of  high 
I  scientific  attainments,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Kane 
on  his  last  expedition,  and  was  at  the  time  connected 
with  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  was  frozen  to 
death  in  his  sledge  while  out  exploring,  accompanied 
by  a  single  Esquimaux.  The  body  was  recovered 
and  interred  at  Port  Folke,  near  Cape  Alexander. 

The  Carpenter,  Gibson  Caruthers,  died  during  the 
voyage.  These  are  the  only  deaths  out  of  the  crew 
of  sixteen  persons  which  left  Boston.  The  party  was 
unusually  free  from  sickness. 

Six  men  belonging  to  the  wrecked  whaleship  St. 
Andrew  of  Aberdeen,  joined  the  United  States  at 
Discoe,  making  the  crew  twenty  in  number. 

Hans,  an  Esquimaux,  on  whom  Dr.  Kane  placed 
great  dependence,  who  is  frequently  mention  in  Dr. 
Kane's  book,  and  who  deserted  that  expedition  while 
in  the  ice  in  the  far  North,  was  found  at  Cape  York 
by  the  crew  of  the  United  States,  and  returned  in 
the  vessel  to  Upernavic,  from  whence  he  had  started 
with  Dr.  Kane. 

J.  L.  Motley,  the  American  historian,  has  left 
London  for  Vienna,  to  which  court  he  has  been  ac- 
credited as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States. 

The  American  Minister  at  Berlin  was  negotiating 
with  the  Hanoverian  government  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  conditions  for  the  abolition  of  the  State 
dues. 

A  recent  letter  from  Alexandria  Egypt,  says  that 
Anson  Burlingame  was  expected  to  arrive  there  in 
a  few  days  on  his  way  to  China.  The  Italians  in 
Alexandria  had  prepared  a  brilliant  reception  for 
him,  out  of  compliment  to  his  services  in  securing  the 
recognition  of  United  Italy  by  Congress. 

Letter  to  the  Viceroy  op  Egypt. — The  President 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  liberal,  enlightened  and  en- 
ergetic proceedings  adopted  by  him  in  bringing  to  a 
speedy  punishment  the  parties  who  were  concerned 
in  an  act  of  cruel  persecution  against  an  agent  of 
certain  American  Christian  Missionaries  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

Survey  of  the  Susquehanna  River.— A  topogra- 
hpical  corps  from  this  city,  have  just  finished  survey 
of  the  Susquehanna  river  from  Dauphin,  a  few  miles 
above  Harrisburg,  to  its  mouth.  Col.Aiken  and  Strick- 
land Kneass  proceeded  to  the  above  named  town,  and 
there  took  boats,  gradually  going  down  the  river, 
surveying  its  banks,  sounding  its  depth,  noting  its 
fords,  roadways,  tributary  streams,  hills,  ridges, 
bluffs,  islands,  &c.  Their  observations  extended,  in 
in  some  places,  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
stream.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  and 
the  section  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  bay  be- 
tween the  Elk  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  will  be  ex- 
amined. The  map  to  be  prepared  by  the  parties 
making  this  survey  will  doubtless  be  as  interesting 
as  valuable. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firmer  feeling  in  the 
Flour  market,  but  not  much  doing  either  for  export 
or  home  consumption.  Free  sales  for  shipment  and 
for  the  supply  of  the  retailers  at  $5  50  per  barrel  for 
Pennsylvania  superfine  and  extra  family  at  $5  75 
a  $6  00.    Fancy  lots  range  at  from  $6  50  to  $7  50. 
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Rye  Flour  is  scarce  and  worth  $3  75  a  4.  Corn  Meal 
is  held  at  $2  81J  per  bbl.  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
Brandywine  at  $3  25. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering, 
but  the  demand  is  good  at  rather  better  figures. 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  Red  is  selling  at  $1  28  a 
132;  good  choice  Southern  at  $1  40;  white  at 
$1  35  to  $1  45.  Pennsylvania  Rye  is  wanted  at 
70  cents.  Southern  is  held  at  65  cents.  The  mar- 
ket is  bare  of  yellow  Corn,  and  it  is  wanted  at  65 
cents  per  bus.  Oats  are  steady  at  38^  cts.  per  bus. 
for  Delaware,  and  39  for  Pennsylvania,  with  sales 
of  4000  bushels. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  steady  at  $4  25  a  4  50. 
Small  sales  of  Timothy,  at  $1  75  a  2.  Flaxseed 
commands  $1  60  per  bushel. 

Cattle. — Second-day,  10th  mo.  21st — The  Cattle 
market  has  shown  an  improvement  during  the  week, 
and  at  the  close  the  drovers  were  very  firm  in  their 
prices.  The  number  at  market  reached  about  1703, 
a  falling  off  compared  with  last  week  of  over  600 
head.  All  the  cattle  were  readily  sold  within  the 
range  of  $6@8  50  ^  100'  lbs.  A  few  extra  lots  sold 
at  25c.  above  the  latter  quotation. 

Sheep. — The  market  is  dull,  and  prices  have  de- 
clined. Sales  of  4500  head  at  from  6  to  7c.  ^  lb, 
net. 

Hogs. — 1560  head  sold  at  $5@5  75,  and  at  the 
Union  Yard  3630  head  at  $4.50@5  for  still-fed,  and 
$5@5  50  for  corn-fed. 

Hay. — During  the  past  week  557  loads  of  Hay  and 
64  of  Sti  aw  were  sold  at  the  Farmers'  Hay  and  Straw 
Market,  N.  Seventh  street.  The  supply  was  heavy, 
much  above  the  usual  average,  which  caused  a  slight 
decline  in  the  prices  at  last  quoted.  Best  quality 
Timothy  Hay  sold  at  70@75c.  ^  100  lbs  ;  inferior  at 
60@65.    fctraw  was  plenty,  and  sold  at  50  a  55c. 


REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms.;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :■  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  [The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Revietc,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  PtMisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


"\T;  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
V  V      and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill*, 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  if 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos 


rVO  LET— A  Three-Story  Dwelling  House,  No.  422 
1     N.  Fourth  street  above  Callowhill,  with  Range, 
Dumb  Waiter,  &c.    Apply  at  the  Publication  Office 
of  this  paper. 


UNDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St. 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parr£ 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  C 
Pa.— The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  I: 
stitution  will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  bo 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  ne: 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-fivi 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  seconf 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks, 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  t 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pr| 
prietor,  or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


GEORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  goo 
location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  of 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars* 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County,j 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum-i 
mer,  please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,    one-half  payable  in  advance,  t 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charg 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  OttfJ 
Hats,  Frerch  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  J 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  ,  Philada. 

4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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Some  account,  &c,  of  the  last  journey  of  John 
Pemherton  to  the  Highlands,  and  other  parts 
of  Scotland. 

BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 

In  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Penrith  on 
the  1st  of  Eighth  month,  1787,  John  Pemberton 
laid  before  Friends  a  proposal  for  iny  attending 
him  to  Scotland ;  he  observed,  that  as  he  knew 
of  no  companion  but  aged  David  Ducat,  he 
wished  Friends  to  consider  his  own  advanced 
years ;  and  though  he  had  had  no  communica- 
tion with  me  on  the  subject,  he  seemed  desirous 
that  I  should  accompany  him.  The  meeting 
gave  consent.  The  proposal  affected  me,  but  I 
could  not  then  leave  home:  however,  getting 
things  into  a  train  as  fast  as  I  was  able,  on  the 
15th  I  set  off,  and  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I 
left  home  in  diffidence,  humility,  and  tears  ;  yet 
may  thankfully  add,  that  in  a  little  time  my 
mind  settled  in  a  steady  tranquillity.  I  passed 
through  Carlisle  (where  I  lodged),  through  Long- 
town,  Gretna,  and  Annan.  I  now  began  to  dis- 
cover some  traces  of  my  friends  :  wherever  I  in- 
quired after  them,  I  heard  them  mentioned  with 
respect,  and  I  soon  discovered  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  sea-shore,  holding  meetings  as 
they  went  on.  After  a  long  day's  ride,  and  some 
hours  of  it  in  a  heavy  rain,  I  found  them  in  the 
evening  at  Conheath,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
sit  down  with  them  in  a  meeting,  at  which  many 
people  were  assembled,  and  behaved  soberly. 


Another  meeting  was  appointed  and  held  at  the 
same  place  next  day ;  about  the  same  number 
attended ;  John  Pemberton  appeared  both  in 
supplication  and  testimony,  and  David  Ducat  in 
the  latter. 

18.  Before  we  took  our  leave,  John  Pember- 
ton collected  the  dutiful  daughters  of  our  hospi- 
table landlord,  and,  after  a  little  space  of  silence, 
addressed  them  in  an  endearing  manner ;  some 
of  them  seemed  impressed  with  good,  and  re- 
ceived- his  admonition  kindly.  Removed  to  Lan- 
tonside,  where  a  respectable  widow  received  us 
into  her  house. 

19.  Being  First-day,  we  had  a  meeting  in  her 
barn  :  perhaps  between  two  and  three  hundred 
people  collected,  and  behaved  with  becoming 
stillness.  Silence,  which  to  them  might  be  a 
new  thing,  appeared  neither  tiresome  nor  diffi- 
cult. The  meeting  seemed  to  me  a  much  favor- 
ed one.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing; after  which  John  Pemberton  took  me  with 

I  him  to  visit  a  person  of  some  distinction  that 
j  lived  near,  having  a  religious  concern  to  speak 
I  to  him ;  but  he  avoided  giving  an  opportunity, 
|  and  went  off ;  his  wife,  however,  seemed  very 
respectful. 

20.  Passed  on  through  Dumfries,  and  had  a 
meeting  in  the  evening  in  the  parish  of  Grloss- 
burn,  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
any  place  could  be  had  to  meet  in;  and  after 
some  hours  of  fruitless  application,  all  that  could 
be  obtained  was  an  old  barn,  of  which  part  of 
the  roof  had  fallen  in.  It  was  trying  to  the  na- 
tural disposition,  not  only  to  go  from  door  to 
door  soliciting  accommodation,  where  we  might 
meet  those  who  were  disposed  to  let  us  have 
their  company,  but  afterwards  to  sit;  down 
amidst  broken  timber,  and  the  ruins  of  a  moulder- 
ing building,  as  spectacles  to  a  wondering  people. 
All  this  was  indeed  trying  to  me,  and  full  as 
much  as  I  could  bear  j  but  the  steady  and  patient 
conduct  of  dear  John  Pemberton,  who  had  re- 
linquished the  comfortable  enjoyments  of  life  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  creatures  in 
a  distant  land,  was  a  stay  to  my  mind ;  and  after 
humbly  waiting  for  some  time,  encouragment 
and  peace  seemed  to  spring  up  amidst  these  dis- 
heartening  circumstances.    Perhaps  the  Al- 
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mighty,  seeing  our  trying  situation,  and  the 
sincerity  of  our  hearts,  saw  meet  to  comfort  us, 
for  our  minds  were  turned  towards  him ;  and 
surely  the  divine  Being  accepts  the  pure  inten- 
tion of  his  creature  !  Jacob  worshipped  the 
Almighty  while  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  I  be- 
lieve worshipped  him  as  acceptably  as  did  Solo- 
mon amid  the  splendor  of  his  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. My  aged  friends  both  appeared  in  testi- 
mony, and  John  Pemberton  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly favored. 

From  Glossburn,  on  the  21st,  we  proceeded 
to  Sanquhar,  where  the  people  appeared  to  be 
settled  in  a  suspicious  ignorance,  and  where,  not- 
withstanding the  mild  exertions  of  J.  Pemberton, 
we  were  refused  the  town-hall,  the  school-house, 
&c,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  even  ob- 
tained a  barn  of  our  landlord,  though  himself 
had  come  of  Friends'  families.  John  Pember- 
ton felt  sensibly  such  unkindness,  but  his  love  to 
the  people  was  still  greater  than  his  discourage- 
ments. We  gave  notice  of  a  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  a  tolerable  number;  and  wish- 
ing to  soften  the  minds  of  the  people,  John 
Pemberton  appointed  another  meeting  next  day, 
which  was  attended  but  by  a  few.  The  people 
were  still  shy  and  unfriendly ;  only  one  young 
man,  of  the  medical  profession,  snowed  some 
kindness.  John  Pemberton,  still  feeling  the 
well-being  of  the  people  near  to  him,  and 
desirous  that  prejudice  might  be  removed  from 
their  minds,  appointed  another  meeting  at  six 
in  the  evening;  to  which,  I  believe  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  but  one  person  came.  It 
seemed  like  a  trial  of  faith,  and  mine,  I  own, 
was,  at  times,  not  strong ;  however,  under  the  ex- 
ercise of  patience,  we  were  comforted  :  in  about 
an  hour  several  gathered,  and  I  thought  it  a 
favored  opportunity. 

23.  Went  to  New  Cumnock,  where  again  we 
took  much  pains  to  obtain  a  place  to  hold  a 
meeting  in,  but  all  seemed  shut  against  us.  John 
Pemberton  observed,  that  he  had  never  known 
it  so  difficult  before.  We  then  went  to  a  school 
a  little  way  from  the  town  ;  the  master  said  he 
would  grant  the  use  of  the  house,  but  should 
like  to  have  the  minister's  consent ;  to  him  we 
applied,  and  found  him  rather  a  venerable  look- 
ing old  man.  I  shall  mention  a  little  of  what 
passed,  as  a  specimen  of  the  prejudice  we  met 
with  in-  those  parts.  John  Pemberton  informed 
him,  that  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  love  to 
mankind,  he  had  left  his  native  country  of 
America,  and  was  come  to  see  the  people  in  this 
land,  and  that  if  he  pleased  to  consent  to  the 
schoolmaster's  granting  his  school-house,  we  pro- 
posed to  have  a  religious  meeting  there  in  the 
evening  :  he  replied,  "  The  people  here  are  well 
informed,  and  we  have  no  need  of  you."  John 
Pemberton  said  he  had  met  with  very  kind  and 
liberal  conduct  from  many  persons  of  his  pro- 
fession in  different  parts  of  Scotland  (mentioning 


the  names  of  several ;)  that  he,  at  his  advanced 
age,  had  come  some  thousands  of  miles  to  see 
the  people,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  consent 
to  the  request.  He  then  asked,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  sacraments  ?"  "  What  do  you  think 
of  baptism?"  John  Pemberton  replied,  "  We 
think,  with  the  scriptures,  that  it  is  not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  body,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience,  that  is  essential ;  and  we 
are  not  concerned  to  turn  men  from  form  to 
form,  but  to  turn  them  to  God."  He  answered, 
"  It  will  not  do ;  it  will  not  do :  I  have  read 
your  Barclay,  and  do  not  like  him;"  with  other 
remarks,  that  were  such  a  violation  of  good  man- 
ners, that  I  forbear  to  insert  them.  After  some 
more  fruitless  efforts,  I  returned  to  the  school- 
master, and  sitting  down  by  him,  began  to  con- 
verse on  other  subjects,  when  he  presently  said 
we  should  have  the  bouse;  and  being  told  the 
time  we  proposed  to  hold  the  meeting,  he  directed 
his  scholars  to  spread  information  through  their 
families.  A  tolerable  number  assembled,  and 
behaved  well,  and  the  meeting  was  in  degree 
satisfactory.  A  young  man  (the  old  minister's 
son)  and  the  schoolmaster,  came  afterwards,  and 
spent  the  evening  with  us  at  our  quarters. 

23.  Went  to  Old  Cumnock  ;  similiar  difficul- 
ties continued  in  procuring  a  place  to  meet  in  : 
at  length  some  liberal  minded  woman  accommo- 
dated us  with  a  pretty  large  house,  where  we 
had  a  crowded  and  satisfactory  meeting,  in  which 
John  Pemberton  was  much  favored  in  proclaim- 
ing many  gospel  truths.  The  shyness  and 
prejudice  subsisting  in  those  parts  might  in 
some  degree  be  accounted  for  :  the  people  were 
much  divided  among  themselves,  and  were 
visited  by  such  a  variety  of  preachers,  zealous  in 
spreading  different  opinions,  that,  as  some  of 
them  owned,  they  were  fearful  of  everything, 
and  hardly  knew  what  to  follow ;  while  others 
were  so  tenacious  of  certain  opinions  and  per- 
formances, that  it  seemed  quite  destructive  of  all 
Christian  charity.  John  Pemberton,  sensible  of 
this,  was  often  concerned  to  explain  (in  sub- 
stance) that  true  religion  and  substantial  happi- 
ness consisc  not  in  speculative  opinions,  but  in 
purity  and  innocence,  in  living  under  the  cross 
of  Christ,  in  knowing  our  peace  made  with  God, 
and  feeling  a  portion  of  his  love  prevailing  in 
our  hearts ;  and  he  generally  enforced  these 
truths  by  pertinent  texts  of  scripture. 

25.  Proceeded  through  Kilmarnock  to  Kilma- 
urs.  Here  we  found  it  easy  to  obtain  conveni- 
ence for  holding  a  meeting,  which  might  be 
owing  to  John  Pemberton's  acquaintance  with 
Alexander  Munro,  who  had  served  as  a  major  in 
the  English  army  during  the  war  with  America. 
He  procured  the  Council-house  for  us,  where, 
on  the  26th,  we  had  two  meetings.  The  people 
appeared  shy  of  meeting  with  us,  but  A.  Munro, 
his  wife  and  family,  attended.  His  wife  seemed 
a  tender-spirited  woman,  and  conducted  herself 
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with  much  solidity,  appearing  at  times  to  be 
under  religious  impressions.  We  spent  the 
evening  agreeably  with  A.  Munro  and  his  fa- 
mily. John  Pemberton's  conversation  was  truly 
edifying:  he  opened  our  principles,  and  the  or- 
der subsisting  in  our  society,  which  were  much 
approved. 

27.    We  had  proposed  to  go  forward ;  but 
John  Pemberton,  with  much  brotherly  confi- 
dence, consulted  us  about  offering  another  meet- 
ing, and  informing  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudice  of  the  people,  his  mind  was  still  drawn 
towards  them.    We  wished  him  to  feel  his  mind 
easy  before  we  proceeded;  another  meeting  was 
appointed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A. 
Munro  went   round   the   neighborhood,  and 
among  the  farm-houses,  with  us,  to  inform  the 
people  ;  and  not  only  his  wife  and  children,  but 
servants,  were  at  the  meeting,  which  was  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  of  the  preceding : 
but  though  several  were  particularly  solid,  seem- 
ing under  religious  impressions,  yet  we  experi- 
enced the  rudest  conduct  I  ever  beheld  on  such 
an  occasion  :  not  only  many  within  were  unsettled, 
and  acted  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  but  a  mob 
collected  without,  shouting,  and  giving  other 
proofs  of  indecorous  behaviour.  On  going  to  the 
door  at  different  times,  to  endeavor  to  still  them, 
and  at  last  taking  my  stand  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
frequently  hit  by  the  dirt  that  was  thrown  at 
me  :  it  was,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  refreshing 
and   favored   season.    John    Pemberton  and 
David  Ducat  both  appeared  in  testimony,  and 
John  Pemberton  earnestly  expostulated  with 
jlparents,  masters  and  teachers,  saying,  that  he 
jhad  never  seen  such  wild  behaviour  through  all 
^Scotland  before.    On  our  quitting  the  meeting, 
Ithe  worthy  wife  of  Alexander  Munro  came  and 
[took  hold  of  my  hand,  saying,  that  it  appeared 
to  her  as  if  the  people  were  possessed.    I  told 
her  it  was  lamentable  for  their  ownsakes:  as 
for  us,  they  could  not  hurt  us  after  we  were 
Igone,  and  that  they  were  more  the  objects  of  our 
pity  than  of  our  anger. 

Before  we  left  the  place,  John  Pemberton 
[said  that  things  were  unlike  what  they  had  been 
^before;  the  gospel  spring  seemed  so  low,  that 
| perhaps  the  Master  was  about  to  conclude  the 
[work.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  proceed  under 
jsuch  discouragements,  but  he  was  fearful  to  re 
:iturn  before  the  right  time.  He  concluded  to  try 
a  place  or  two  more,  and  if  way  did  not  open, 
I perhaps  his  labors  might  then  close. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  CHARACTER. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  is  from  Dr. 
Arnold's  letter  to  Archbishop  Whately,  dated 
Sept.  6th,  1832,  and  relates  to  his  sister,  "  Su- 
sanna Arnold,  who  died  at  Laleham,  Aug.  20th, 
1832,  of  a  complaint  in  the  spine  of  twenty 


years'  duration  — "  I  must  conclude  with  a 
more  delightful  subject — my  most  dear  and 
blessed  sister.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect 
instance  of  the  spirit  '  of  power  and  of  love  and 
of  a  sound  mind  ;'  intense  love,  almost  to  the 
annihilation  of  selfishness — a  daily  martyrdom 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  she  adhered  to 
her  early  formed  resolution  of  never  talking 
about  herself;  thoughtful  about  the  very  pins 
and  ribands  of  my  wife's  dress,  about  the 
making  of  a  doll's  cap  for  a  child — but  of  her- 
self— save  only  as  regarded  her  ripening  in  all 
goodness — wholly  thoughtless,  enjoying  every- 
thing lovely,  graceful,  beautiful,  high-minded, 
whether  in  God's  works  or  man's,  with  the 
keenest  relish ;  inheriting  the  earth  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  promise,  though  never  leaving  her 
crib  nor  changing  her  posture ;  and  preserved, 
through  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
from  all  fear  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud 
of  impaired  reason,  which  might  mar  the  beauty 
of  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May  God  grant 
that  I  might  come  within  one  hundred  degrees 
of  her  place  in  glory  I" 


Account  of  the  Religious  Experience  of  an 
Indian  man,  a  resident  in  Oneida  County,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  related  by  himself 
to  a  number  of  Friends. 

Some  years  past,  it  was  laid  upon  me  to  en- 
courage others  to  do  well.  I  thought  I  was  a 
poor  Indian,  I  could  not  encourage  others  to  do 
well ;  so  I  shoved  it  away,  (putting  out  his  hand 
as  though  he  had  put  it  from  him ;)  but  (bring- 
ing his  hand  back  and  laying  it  on  his  breast,) 
he  said  it  was  brought  back  again,  and  laid  upon 
me;  I  then  shoved  it  away  again.  It  was  then 
opened  to  my  view,  that  the  truth  was  a  very 
precious  thing,  very  precious  indeed  :  Oh  !  how 
precious  it  did  look  to  me !  We  can  say  it  is 
innocent,  but  that's  all  we  can  say;  words  can- 
not tell  half.  I  then  said  with  Peter,  "  Depart 
from  me,  O  Lord,  I  am  a  sinful  man :"  but  it 
was  laid  upon  me  again. 

As  I  was  going  to  a  meeting  one  morning,  I 
saw  a  flock  of  sheep  before  me ;  (putting  his 
hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said  I  did  not  see  them  with 
these  eyes,)  they  appeared  to  be  travelling  along 
before ;  the  foremost  ones  were  fat  and  grown 
large,  and  I  heard  them  talking  to  one  another, 
(putting  his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  said,  but  not 
with  these  ears,)  saying,  God  speed,  help  you  on 
the  way.  The  hindmost  looked  poor  and  small ; 
their  heads  hung  down,  and  they  seemed  almost 
ready  to  give  out.  I  wondered  what  it  should 
mean ;  then  something  came  and  talked  with 
me,  (putting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  he  said  it 
talked  to  me  here,)  and  told  me,  "  these  are  my 
sheep,  and  this  day  you  shall  see  them  lift  up 
their  hands  in  hope,  and  feed  on  the  bread  of 
life :  those  that  are  before  are  the  priests  and 
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deacons  ;  they  are  grown  fat  and  full ;  they  can 
encourage  one  another,  but  they  forget  the  poor 
of  the  flock ."  I  went  on  to  meeting  ;  the  priest 
proceeded,  and  went  through  with  his  usual 
course  of  exercise :  he  preached,  prayed,  and 
sung,  and  used  those  very  expressions  I  heard 
the  fat  sheep  use  to  one  another.  After  he  had 
done,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  them  what  I 
saw  on  the  way :  so  I  did ;  and  I  thought  I  saw 
my  vision  fulfilled  ;  the  poor  of  the  flock  lifted  up 
their  heads  in  hope,  and  were  encouraged  ;  and 
the  priest  acknowledged,  iri  the  presence  of  the 
people,  that  what  I  i-aid  was  true ;  and  that  the 
truth  had  been  declared  among  them  by  a  poor 
ignorant  Indian  :  then  I  went  home  very  comfort- 
able.   Oh  !  how  comfortable  I  did  feel. 

Then  sometimes  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  some ;  and  I  wanted  to  go  and 
see  them ;  but  I  was  afraid  some  would  think  I 
undertook  to  encourage  others  to  do  well ;  I  did 
not  want  folks  to  think  so.  I  felt  such  a  sym- 
pathy for  some,  I  wanted  to  go  to  see  them.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do  :  so  I  thought  I  would  make 
some  business  beyond  where  they  lived,  and  then 
call  in  as  though  it  was  by  chance,  or  happened 
so.  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  a  poor  family,  and 
I  took  a  little  grist  on  my  back,  and  went  to  a 
mill  beyond  where  this  family  lived  ;  I  got  my 
grist  ground,  and  came  back  and  stopped  in  as 
though  I  wanted  to  warm.  It  was  just  night, 
and  there  was  a  rich  man  lived  the  other  side  of 
the  road  ;  I  suppose  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  give  me  a  bed  to  sleep  on  that  night,  but  I 
thought  I  had  rather  sleep  on  the  poor  man's 
hearth  by  the  fire.  I  felt  their  wants,  I  wanted 
to  be  with  them.  (Here  it  is  understood,  he  had 
a  religious  opportunity  in  the  family,  but  his 
own  words  are  not  recollected.)  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  going  away,  I  asked  the  woman 
to  hand  me  a  bowl;  she  was  unwilling.  I  told 
her  she  must :  so  she  got  one  for  me,  and  I  took 
out  part  of  my  meal,  and  left  it  with  her;  for  I 
felt  the  wants  of  the  poor  children,  so  that  I 
dare  not  carry  it  all  away  :  then  I  took  leave  of 
them,  and  went  home  quietly. 

And  so  when  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  to  any,  I 
went  some  way  to  see  them  :  and  by  and  by,  I 
began  to  think  I  was  getting  along  pretty  well. 
So,  one  day,  as  I  was  thinking  I  should  go  to 
meeting  three  or  four  days  hence,  I  began  to 
think  what  I  should  say  when  I  came  there;  so 
I  thought  it  over,  and  I  got  something  fixed  in 
my  mind,  I  thought  it  would  do  very  well.  I 
hung  it  up,  and  by  and  by  I  took  it  and  looked 
at  it  again  ;  I  thought  it  would  do  very  well.  So 
I  did  a  good  many  times  before  meeting-day 
came ;  and  when  meeting-day  came,  I  went  to 
meeting;  and  after  the  priest  got  through,  I 
stood  up  and  3aid  it  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I 
thought  I  said  it  off  pretty  well.  But,  Oh  !  how 
I  was  troubled  !  I  went  home;  I  did  not  know 
what  the  matter  was ;  but,  Oh !  how  I  was  dis- 


tressed !  And  so  I  passed  along  some  time,  and 
did  not  know  what  the  matter  was.  By  and  by, 
something  came  and  talked  with  me,  and  says, 
Did  you  ever  know  a  great  man,  if  he  want  great 
business  done,  away  to  Congress  or  Philadelphia, 
to  send  a  poor,  ignorant,  unlearned  man  to  do 
it  ?  No,  I  says,  I  did  not.  No  more  will  Great 
Spirit  take  you.  Well,  I  thought,  sure  enough, 
I  have  been  mistaken  ;  I  never  have  known  what 
good  is;  and,  Oh  !  how  I  was  distressed,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  find  it.  By  and  by,  some- 
thing else  came  and  talked  to  me,  and  says, 
Great  One  knows  all  things ;  he  can  do  all  things; 
he  knows  what  is  best;  and  if  a  king  want  great 
business  done,  and  has  servants  under  him,  if  he 
wants  to  send  a  wise,  learned  man,  if  he  is  a 
faithful  servant,  he  will  only  say  just  what  his 
master  tells  him  to  say  :  if  he  is  an  ignorant,  un- 
learned man,  if  he  can  talk,  he  can  say  over  after 
him  just  what  he  tells  him  to  say;  if  it's  two,  or 
three,  or  four  words,  more  or  less,  as  master 
directs,  so  he  ought  to  do.  Then  it  says  to  me, 
Suppose  one  of  your  neighbors  have  a  piece  of 
fresh  meat  given  to  him  ;  he  takes  it — feels  of 
it,  looks  at  it — handles  it,  hangs  it  up  ;  by  and 
by,  he  takes  it  down — he  feels  of  it,  he  handles 
it,  looks  at  it,  hangs  it  up  again  :  so  he  does  a 
great  many  times,  and  keeps  it  three  or  four 
days,  till  it  begins  to  spoil ;  then  he  takes  it, 
cooks  it,  and  sets  before  you  to  eat ;  would  you 
eat  it?  No:  I  said,  I  could  not  eat  it.  Well, 
it  says,  just  so  your  preaching  was  the  other 
day:  the  Great  Spirit  wont  have  it;  folks  wont 
have  it. 

Then  I  thought  of  it,  and  it  came  into  my 
mind,  the  passage  where  there  was  a  piece  of 
money  brought  to  our  Saviour ;  I  dont  remember 
it  particularly;  I  believe  they  had  some  design 
of  ensnaring  him,  but  I  remember  he  asked 
them,  whose  image  and  superscription  was  on  it  ; 
they  told  him,  Caesar's.  Well,  he  told  them  to 
render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  Then  I  saw 
my  preaching  had  Caesar's  inscription  on  it,  be- 
cause it  was  something  of  my  own  preparing;  it 
did  not  come  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  there- 
fore it  had  not  his  inscription  on  it,  and  he 
would  not  receive  it,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
was  so  troubled.  I  saw  that  every  thing  of  man's 
contrivance  had  Caesar's  inscription  on  it ;  and 
only  that  that  comes  immediately  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  would  return  to  him,  or  would  be 
food  for  his  true  sheep.  My  sheep,  says  Christ, 
know  my  voice,  and  they  follow  me;  and  the 
voice  of  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow.  Now  it 
opened  in  my  mind  the  passage  where  the  multi- 
tude followed  our  Saviour  into  the  wilderness ; 
the  disciples  seemed  willing  to  send  them  away, 
and  give  them  nothing,  but  he  knew  their  wants 
— he  did  not  want  them  to  faint  by  the  way;  he 
called  on  the  disciples,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  thing  for  them  ;  they  say,  we  have  a 
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few  loves  and  a  few  fishes,  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  ?  But,  however,  he  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  do  :  he  directed  that  the  multi- 
tude should  all  sit  down  in  companies  on  the 
grass  :  then  he  called  on  the  disciples,  and  they 
gave  all  up  to  him  that  they  had ;  then  he  took 
and  broke  it  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
disciples.  After  all  this  was  done,  he  command- 
ed them  to  hand  it  to  the  multitude  ;  it  was  food 
for  them  ;  they  had  enough,  and  to  spare.  Just 
so  I  see  it  is  now,  when  Master  is  pleased  to 
break  the  bread  of  life,  hand  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  command  them  to  hand  it  to  the  people, 
then  it  is  food  for  them. 

Now,  after  this,  it  was  laid  upon  me  again  to 
encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  the  work  looked 
to  be  so  great,  and  I  felt  like  such  a  poor  ignor- 
ant Indian,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  give  up. 
I  said  to  that  that  talked  with  me,  there  are 
many  that  can  do  better  than  I ;  take  some  other 
and  excuse  me;  it  asked  me,  who?  I  said  such 
a  one.  It  told  me  to  fetch  him  up  :  I  did  in  my 
mind,  but  he  would  not  have  him.  Then  I 
fetched  up  several  others,  but  he  would  not  have 
them,  and  told  me  Imust  give  up.  Now,  I  found 
the  Great  Spirit  condescend  to  my  poor  weak 
state,  and  opened  things  to  my  understanding  in 
a  way  to  meet  my  capacity.  So  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  upon  him  to  be  instructed  what 
to  say,  and  how  to  say,  and  when  to  say.  And 
I  remembered  the  passage  where  the  servants 
were  sent  to  invite  unto  the  feast ;  they  said,  It 
is  done,  Lord,  as  thou  commanded,  and  yet 
there  is  room  !  So  I  find  when  I  can  say  in 
truth,  It  is  done,  Lord,  as  thou  commanded; 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  more  exercise,  for  more 
labor,  more  invitations ;  the  way  is  not  shut  up 
in  my  heart. 

Then  it  opened  in  my  mind  the  circumstance 
of  Joseph,  how  he  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and 
the  reason  why  they  sold  him.  He  was  designed  by 
the  Great  Spirit  to  be  greater  than  his  brethren  ; 
he  had  some  dreams  that  seemed  to  lead  them  to 
think  so  ;  they  concluded  to  sell  him  and  let  him 
be  carried  off  to  Egypt,  and  then  see  what  would 
become  of  his  dreams ;  for  they  did  not  intend 
to  bow  to  Joseph,  he  was  their  younger  brother : 
they  were  not  willing  he  should  rule  over  them; 
so  they  sold  him,  and  he  was  carried  off.  The 
Egyptians  put  him  into  prison  wrongfully  ;  but 
the  Great  Spirit  was  with  him  ;  the  Great  Spirit 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  bring  about.  Joseph 
was  in  prison ;  his  brethren  seemed  to  get  along 
very  well  for  a  while.  There  was  somebody  in 
prison  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  released ;  and 
Joseph  told  him  when  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  king  to  remember  him,  but  he  forgot 
Joseph  till  he  was  brought  into  a  strait.  The 
king  had  some  dreams,  and  there  was  nobody 
that  could  interpret  the  king's  dreams  to  him. 
Then  this  man  remembered  Joseph.  Joseph  was 
sent  for,  the  Great  Spirit  was  with  Joseph ;  the 


Great  Spirit  knew  all  things.  So  Joseph  could 
tell  the  king  the  interpretation  of  his  dreams. 
So  when  Joseph  told  the  king  what  was  to  hap- 
pen, the  king  believed  it :  it  was  sealed  to  the 
king,  then  the  king  thought  it  best  to  prepare 
against  the  time  of  famine  that  Joseph  said  was 
coming,  and  the  king  thought  there  was  no  one 
so  wise  and  suitable  as  Joseph,  because  the 
Great  Spirit  was  with  him.  So  Joseph  was  made 
next  to  the  king;  he  had  all  power  committed 
into  his  hands,  only  the  king  was  greater.  So 
Joseph  ordered  store  houses  to  be  built,  and  laid 
up  corn  for  the  time  of  famine  that  was  coming, 
and  he  had  the  keys  of  the  stores.  Now,  the 
famine  came;  Joseph  had  minded  the  good 
Spirit ;  he  had  laid  up  for  the  famine,  but  his 
brethren  were  brought  to  want;  they  were  not 
willing  Joseph  should  rule  over  them,  and  it  was 
now  so  long  since  they  sold  him,  that  they  had 
forgotten  how  he  looked.  Well,  now,  the  Great 
Spirit  was  at  work ;  the  famine  was  great ; 
Joseph's  brethren  were  likely  to  suffer,  they 
heard  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  and  their  father 
sent  them  down  to  buy  corn ;  they  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Joseph  for  corn  ;  he  knew  them,  but 
they  did  not  know  him,  he  inquired  of  them 
where  they  were  from,  they  told  him,  and  whether 
they  had  any  brethren ;  they  told  him  about 
their  brethren  and  father,  and  they  all  went 
down  to  Egypt  and  bowed  to  Joseph;  there  was 
no  other  way  to  keep  alive,  the  famine  was  so 
great  they  must  die  or  bow  to  Joseph. 

Now,  it  looked  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  a 
measure  of  the  good  Spirit  given  to  us  to  lead 
us — to  instruct  us  ;  and  it  is  greater  than  we  are, 
and  designed  to  rule  over  us ;  we  may  receive  it, 
or  we  may  reject  and  go  counter  to  its  dictates  ; 
but,  if  we  do,  it  wili  not  yield  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  us,  and  although  we 
may  sell  it  and  say,  We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  us,  and  it  may  be  put  in  prison,  yet 
a  famine  will  overtake  us ;  and  we  may  go  into 
a  far  country,  far  away  from  that  that  is  right, 
and  not  even  know  Joseph,  or  this  Divine  Prin- 
ciple ;  yet  that  will  know  us,  it  will  there  rise  up 
and  plead  with  us  Now,  there  is  no  other  way 
for  us  but  to  return  back  and  bow  to  it  or  die; 
for  it  has  all  power  committed  to  it.  It  is  Christ, 
the  spiritual  Joseph,  in  us ;  he  has  the  keys  of 
the  stores. 

The  same  disposition  that  was  in  Joseph's 
brethren,  and  in  people  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, is  now  in  the  people.  I  have  seen  some 
folks  so  simple  as  to  get  mad  with  a  gun,  and 
break  it  to  pieces,  because  some  mischief  had 
happened  with  it,  as  though  the  gun  did  it;  the 
gun,  if  it  had  not  been  charged  and  then  fire  put 
to  it,  would  not  have  done  any  harm.  So,  when 
the  apostles  were  charged  with  something  good, 
and  the  fire  of  Divine  Love  operated  on  them, 
then  they  could  do  execution,  but  after  it  had 
passed  through  them,  they  were  like  the  empty 
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gun  ;  it  was  not  they  that  did  it,  it  was  the  flame 
of  Divine  Love. 


SINGULAR  ORNAMENT. 

A  hrooch  worn  by  the  Countess  of  K  has 

recently  been  the  subject  of  conversation  among 
the  eminent  company  of  Polish  nobility  who  are 
now  exiles  in  Paris.  Encircled  by  twenty  bril- 
liants upon  a  dark  blue  ground  of  lapis  lazuli, 
and,  protected  by  a  glass  in  front,  may  be  seen 
—What?  A  portrait?  A  lock  of  hair?  No, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  only  four  bent 
pins,  wrought  together  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
The  history  of  this  singular  ornament  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  communication  : — The 

Count  K  was,  some  years  ago,  in  his  own 

country,  suspected  of  being  too  much  inclined  to 
politics,  and  was,  consequently,  without  examina- 
tion or  further  inquiry,  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family  by  police  officers,  conveyed  to  a  fort- 
ress in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  thrown 
into  a  damp,  dark  dungeon.  Days,  weeks, 
months  passed  away,without  his  being  brought  to 
trial. 

The  unhappy  man  saw  himself  robbed  of  every 
succor.  In  the  stillness  of  death  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  he  felt  not  only  his  strength 
failing  him,  but  also  his  mind  wandering.  An 
unspeakable  anguish  took  hold  upon  him.  He 
who  feared  not  to  appear  before  his  judges,  now 
trembled  before  himself.  Conscious  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  endeavored  to  find  something  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  double  misery  of  idleness  and 
loneliness,  and  thus  preserve  him  from  a  terrible 
insanity.  Four  pins,  which  accidentally  happen- 
ed to  be  in  his  coat,  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  gaoler.  Those  were  to  be  the  means 
of  deliverance  to  his  spirit.  He  threw  the  pins 
upon  the  earth — which  alone  was  the  floor  of  his 
gloomy  dungeon — and  then  employed  himself  in 
seeking  for  them  in  the  darkness.  When,  after 
a  tiresome  search,  he  succeeded  in  finding  them, 
he  threw  them  down  anew ;  and  so,  again  and 
again,  did  he  renew  his  voluntary  task. 

All  the  day  long,  sitting,  lying  or  kneeling, 
he  groped  about  with  his  hands  until  he  had 
found  the  pins  which  he  had  intentionally  scat- 
tered. This  fearful  yet  beneficial  recreation  con- 
tinued for  six  years.  Then,  at  last,  a  great 
political  event  opened  suddenly  the  doors  of  his 
prison.  The  Count  had  just  scattered  his  pins  ; 
but  he  would  not  leave  his  cell  without  taking 
with  him  the  little  instrument  of  his  preservation 
from  d<  spair  and  madness.  He  soon  found  them, 
for  now  the  clear  bright  light  of  day  beamed  in 
through  the  doorway  of  his  dungeon.  As  the 
Count  related  this  sad  story  to  the  Countess,  she 
seized  the  pins  with  holy  eagerness.  Those 
crooked  yellow  brass  pins,  which,  during  six 
fearful  years,  had  been  scattered  and  gathered 
alternately,  were  become  to  her  as  precious 


relics  ;  and  now,  set  in  a  frame  of  brilliants 
worth  £400,  as  a  treasure  of  much  greater  value, 
she  wears  them  on  her  bosom. — London  Court 
Journal. 


From  "A  Man," — "The  Highest  Pleasures  of  the  Intellect." 
THE  THINKER. 

You  have  seen  some  youth  who  was  just 
opening  into  those  years  of  life,  in  which  the 
saying  of  the  poet  Pope  has,  in  many  an  in- 
stance, seemed  too  true,  that,  u  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing."  You  observed  the  exu- 
berance of  that  young  person's  language,  the 
excessive  fertility  of  his  fancy,  his  unbounded 
self-trust,  his  impatient  eagerness  to  try  the 
strife  of  riper  years,  his  lively  forecastings  of 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  human  success. 

This  boy,  you  said  to  yourself,  will,  by-and- 
by,  have  become  more  of  a  thinker.  Less 
exuberant  will,  then,  be  his  language,  and  less 
abundant  and  florid  his  imagery.  His  style 
will  indicate  a  maturer  mind.  His  words  will 
be  somewhere  within  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
His  wit  will  be  more  keenly  significant.  He 
will  be  less  self-confident,  and  more  self-possess- 
ed. No  longer  will  he  be  vain  of  his  little  stock 
of  learning.  He  will  well  know  how  great  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  person  with  a 
serene  and  steady  head,  and  a  person  whose 
head  is  only  a  sort  of  balloon  tied  to  the  top  of 
his  spinal  column. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  that 
intellectual  work  by  which  the  mere  student 
is  changed  into  the  thinker.  The  subject  of  this 
work  passes,  gradually,  into  a  new  being.  His 
tastes,  views,  habits,  recreations,  speech,  looks, 
manners — these  all  undergo  a  process  of  substi- 
tution. Once  he  wras  bold  ;  now,  he  appears 
modest.  Once  he  wras  boisterous ;  now,  he  ap- 
pears taciturn.  Once  he  was  fickle  and  vain  ; 
now,  he  appears  firm  and  manly.  Once  his 
mind  was  only  a  consumer ;  now,  it  is  a  pro- 
ducer. 

The  thinker  is  not  content  with  mere  facts 
and  objects,  effects  and  statements.  He  is  in- 
clined to  search  for  principles,  purposes,  causes, 
laws.  Appearances  do  not  satisfy  him.  He 
seeks  inward,  upward,  downward,  so  that,  if 
possible,  he  may  find  the  substance,  the  essence. 
All  things  seem  to  him  to  change  for  the  better. 
The  insignificant  becomes  full  of  meaning;  the 
worthless  displays  wealth ;  dull  things  become 
charming ;  dead  things  become  living.  He 
prizes  every  moment  of  time,  as  worth  a  thought 
and  a  thrill.  Every  where,  he  is  a  finder  of 
reasons.  He  finds  them  in  the  street,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  among  earnest  people  and 
among  frivolous  people  in  prosperity  and  in  ad- 
versity, at  festivals  and  at  funerals.  All  day  long, 
his  mind  grapples  gladly  with  its  own  difficult 
questions.    Thought,  with  its  very  pain,  is  sweet 
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to  him.  He  loves  it  better  than  food,  than 
sleep,  than  gold,  than  praise.  It  is  his  refresh- 
ment in  weariness,  his  cure  in  sickness,  his 
relief  in  disappointment,  his  beguilement  in 
grief.  He  is,  now,  and  evermore,  a  cheerful 
thinker ! 

All  the  curious  things  which  he  meets,  must 
submit  to  the  ordeal  imposed  by  his  inquisitive 
and  analyzing  powers.  The  tree  must  unfold  to 
him  its  laws  of  growth  and  of  reproduction ; 
the  flower  must  tell  him  some  beautiful  story  of 
its  interior  life;  the  little  noisome  insect  which 
he  once  brushed  away,  as  utterly  worthless, 
must  entertain  him  with  some  account  of  its 
interesting  career.  Happy  surprises  animate 
him  in  all  his  wanderings. 

Small  is  the  bird — too  small  to  claim  the 
attention  of  most  people,  as  it  flies  through  the 
air  or  hides  itself  under  the  foliage,  singing 
here  and  silent  there ;  in  company  in  this  place, 
and  alone  in  the  other.  What  canst  thou,  little, 
gay,  slender,  fickle  bird,  exhibit,  that  should 
occupy  and  delight,  for  oue  moment,  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  ?  Art  thou  not  an  insignifi- 
cant thing,  in  this^  wide,  magnificent  world  ? 
Not  such  is  the  language  of  the  thinker.  But, 
in  words  similar  to  those  which  Charles  Kings- 
ley  supposes  the  old  squire  to  have  uttered,  as 
he  read  the  Hampshire  gentleman's  book  about 
birds  and  weeds,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  :  u  Why 
I  have  seen  that  and  that  a  hundred  times, 
and  never  thought  till  now  how  wonderful  they 
were  I"  -  To  him,  the  bird  is  a  living  curiosity, 
extorting  great  questions.  It  is  curious  for  its 
life ;  for  what  life  is  like  a  bird's  ?  It  is  curious 
for  its  skill ;  for  what  human  artist  can  equal 
the  skill  displayed  in  a  bird's  nest?  It  is 
curious  for  its  geographical  knowledge  •  for  what 
learned  geographer  can  travel,  with  his  map  and 
compass,  as  unerringly  as  a  bird  can  without 
them  ?  It  is  curious  for  its  song ;  for  what 
warbler  can  perfectly  imitate  the  song  of  a  bird  ? 
It  is  curious,  because  it  migrates,  yearly,  from 
clime  to  clime.  It  is  curious,  because  its  whole 
structure  is  such  as  to  adapt  it  for  flying.  Its 
feathers  are  curious,  its  feet  are  curious,  its 
bones  are  curious,  its  respiratory  apparatus  is 
curious.  Surely,  little  bird,  thou  art  a  wonder- 
ful object  to  the  thinker  ! 


GOOD  BREEDING    AND    CHRISTIAN  COURTESY. 

Many  persons  have  an  objection  to  the  term 
good  breeding,  as  though  it  involved  hollow- 
heartedness,  or  was  but  another  name  for  pride 
and  haughtiness.  If  these  evils  were  found  only 
in  connection  with  this  term,  or  most  often  in 
this  connection,  we  might  suppose  that  good 
breeding  was  responsible  for  them,  and  we  should 
be  fully  justified  in  our  dislike  to  it.  But  where- 
ever  we  go  we  shall  find  these  disagreeable  quali- 
ties, and  not  less  often  with  the  ill  bred,  than  | 


with  those  who  make  pretension  to  good  breed- 
ing; and  probably  the  objection  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  with  the  latter,  they  are  so  guarded 
and  concealed  that  they  are  less  open  to  attack, 
and  so  the  accusation  is  made  against  good  breed- 
ing itself. 

Laying  aside  all  prejudice,  it  is  impossible, 
when  we  meet  with  the  quality  under  considera- 
tion, not  to  admire  it,  or  even  to  feel  an  esteem 
for  it ;  and  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
such  feelings  is  certainly  worthy  of  thought  and 
cultivation. 

The  difference  between  an  ill-bred  man  and 
one  who  is  really  well-bred,  is  the  same  as  that 
between  rudeness  and  gentleness.  When  we  come 
into  contact  with  the  former  we  find  it  necessary 
to  be  all  the  time  on  our  guard  lest  some  cause 
of  offence  be  given  or  received,  and  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  find  something  in 
his  actions  or  his  words,  to  wound  our  senses  or 
our  sensibilities,  if  we  have  any.  But  with  the 
latter  we  can  be  at  our  ease,  and  trust  to  a  nice 
and  well-exercised  sense  of  propriety,  which 
avoids  everything  unseemly  and  disagreeable. 
One~who  has  been  trained  from  his  youth,  (and 
this  is  the  definition  of  good  breeding,)  to  re- 
spect the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others, 
comes  to  have  a  quick  sense  or  perception  as  to 
what  is  fitting,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  and 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  agreeable  com- 
panion than  one  who  makes  it  his  boast  always 
to  "  speak  his  mind,"  and  to  "act  as  he  feels," 
which  is  generally  but  another  name  for  want  of 
feeling.  If  the  well-bred  man  is  something 
more  than  negatively  so,  if  he  is  ready  to  speak 
a  pleasant  word,  and  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness, 
and,  as  he  anticipates  the  wishes  of  others,  to 
endeavor  to  gratify  them,  he  is  sure  not  only  to 
disarm  prejudice,  but  to  win  his  way  to  all 
hearts.  This  must,  however,  be  true  politeness, 
for  the  counterfeit  is  not  only  detected  and  de- 
spised, but  resented  as  an  imposition. 

There  is,  every  day,  opportunity  to  observe 
how  much  influence  courtesy  has  in  smoothing 
away  the  asperities  of  life.  We  have  but  to  no- 
tice the  difference  in  manner  between  two  men 
who  successively  enter  any  room,  public  or  pri- 
vate, where  the  circle  is  not  too  large  to  feel 
their  influence.  The  one,  thoughtless  and  care- 
less, or  silent  and  repulsive,  brings  embarrass- 
ment with  him.  The  other,  watchful  and  oblig- 
ing, easy  and  genial,  brings  a  surprising  warmth, 
sets  every  tongue  in  motion,  and  banishes  re- 
serve and  distrust.  It  requires  no  penetration 
to  discover  which  of  the  two  is  most  agreeable, 
or  whose  opinions  have  most  influence. 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  life  of 
a  Christian,  as  to  that  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
If  the  one  finds  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  why  should  not  the  other? 
and  why  should  he  not  think  it  his  duty  to  do 
so  ?    And  more  than  this,  when  we  search  for 
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the  springs  of  politeness,  we  find  them  identical 
with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  One  cannot 
be  truly  and  at  all  times  polite  without  having 
some  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  one  whose 
actions  are  moved  by  its  spirit,  cannot  fail  always 
to  be  so  at  heart ;  and  if  he  sometimes  fails  to 
render  himself  agreeable,  it  will  only  be  because 
of  some  untoward  circumstance  out  of  himself, 
or  from  the  want  of  that  tact  and  ease  which 
long  practice  gives.  True  politeness  is  founded 
on  kindness;  "itvaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puff- 
ed up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 
evil,"  and  in  honor  preferreth  another. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Be  courteous,"  which  commends  itself 
not  only  for  its  Christian  spirit,  but  because  it 
opens  the  door  of  entrance  to  every  heart. 
Christian  courtesy  is  the  highest  style  of  polite- 
ness, as  "a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of 
man."— S.  JS.  Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MO.  2, 1861. 


NOTICE. — The  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  William 
W.  Moore,  deceased,  respectfully  requests  those 
indebted  for  back  volumes  of  the  Intelligencer,  to 
forward  the  amount  to  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  No.  17 
South  Sixth  Street,  who  is  authorized  to  receive  the 
same,  it  being  desirable  to  settle  the  Estate  as  soon  as 
possible. 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Executor. 
10th  mo.  27th,  1861. — 3t. 


Died,  at  "West  Branch,  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  17th  of  10th  month,  Nancy  Porter,  wife  of  Wm. 
S.  Porter,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting. 


GINSENG. 

The  Ginseng  trade  of  Minnesota  with  China 
is  much  greater  in  amount  and  value  than 
might  be  supposed.  One  shipment  was  made 
recently  from  St.  Paul  to  China,  by  the  way  of 
New  York,  of  fifty  tons  of  clarified  ginseng,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  total  annual  shipment  is  not 
far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  which,  at 
the  present  cash  price  of  the  article  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  namely,  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
amounts  to  the  round  sum  of  $150,000.  The 
root,  which  only  costs  our  backwoodsmen  the 
labor  of  digging  it  out  of  the  ground  where  it 
grows  wild  and  in  great  profusion,  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  as  a  tonic,  and  whether  it  has  any 
such  virtue  or  not,  the  export  of  tbe  article  to 
the  Celestial  Empire,  serves  to  square  the  ac-Jj 
count  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  with  China  for 


tea.  Thus  it  is  that  a  little  drug,  springing  up 
spontaneously  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  Wes- 
tern forests,  tends  to  unite,  commercially,  two 
antipodal  people.  Mysterious,  indeed,  but  most 
beneficent,  are  the  providences  of  nature.  What 
is  comparatively  worthless  on  one  side  of  the 
globe,  is  an  almost  indispensable  necessary  or 
luxury  on  the  other,  and  by  these  opposite  wants 
and  products  of  various  regions,  mankind  are 
brought  together. 


A  HINT  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

A  lady,  piqued  by  Dr.  Johnson's  scrupulous 
advocacy  of  truth,  once  asserted  that  little  varia- 
tions in  narrative  must  happen  mauy  times  a 
day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watching.  "  Well, 
madam,"  said  he,  "  and  you  ought  to  be  per- 
petually watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness 
about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying,  that 
there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.". 


THE  FEET  IN  WINTER  TIME. 

No  person  can  be  well  long,  whose  feet  are 
habitually  cold  ;  while  securing  for  them  dryness 
and  warmth,  is  the  certain  means  of  removing  a 
variety  of  annoying  ailments. 

The  feet  of  some  are  kept  more  comfortable 
in  winter  if  cotton  is  worn,  while  woolen  suits 
others  better.  The  wise  course  therefore  is  for 
each  one  to  observe  for  himself,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  essential  to  thehealth- 
ful  warmth  of  the  feet  j  hence  all,  especially  those 
who  walk  a  great  deal  out  of  doors  during  the 
day  in  cold  weather,  should  make  it  a  point  to 
dip  both  feet  in  cold  water  on  rising  every  morn- 
ing, and  let  them  remain  half  ankle  deep,  for 
half  a  minute  at  a  time,  then  rub  and  wipe  dry, 
dress  and  move  about,  briskly  to  warm  them  up. 
To  such  as  cannot  well  adopt  this  course  from 
any  cause,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  wash  them  in 
warm  water  every  night  just  before  going  to  bed, 
taking  the  precaution  to  dry  them  by  the  fire 
thoroughly  before  retiring;  this,  besides  keeping 
the  feet  clean,  preserves  a  natural  softness  to  the 
skin,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  and  cure 
corns.  Many  a  troublesome  throat  affection, 
and  many  an  annoying  headache  will  be  cured 
if  the  feet  are  kept  always  clean,  warm,  soft  and 
dry. 

The  moment  the  feet  are  observed  to  be  cold, 
the  person  should  hold  them  to  the  fire,  with  the 
stockings  off,  until  they  feel  comfortably  warm. 

Some  feet  are  kept  cold  by  their  dampness 
from  incessant  perspiration  ;  in  such  cases  cork 
soles  are  injurious,  because  they  soon  become 
saturated,  and  maintain  moisture  for  a  long  time. 
Soak  a  cork  in  water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see. 
[A  better  plan  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  broadcloth  the 
size  of  the  foot,  baste  on  it  half  an  inch  thick- 
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cess  of  curled  hair,  wear  it  inside  the  stocking, 
tbe  hair  touching  the  sole  ;  remove  at  night,  and 
place  before  the  fire  to  dry  until  morning.  The 
hair  titilates  the  skin,  thereby  warming  it  some, 
and  conducts  the  dampness  to  the  cloth. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  of  feet  and  stockings, 
with  hair  soles,  are  the  best  means  known  to  us 
of  keeping  the  feet  warm  when  they  are  not  cold 
from  decided  ill  health.  A  tight  shoe  will  keep 
the  feet  "  as  cold  as  ice,"  when  a  loose  fitting 
one  will  allow  them  to  be  comfortably  warm.  A 
loo.se  woollen  sock  over  a  loose  shoe  will  maintain 
more  warmth  than  the  thickest  soled  tight-fitting 
boot.  Never  start  on  a  journey  in  winter,  nor 
any  other  time  with  a  new  shoe. 


NURSING. 

Never  argue  with  a  sick  man.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  wise  in  ever  doing  so  with  any 
one,  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  positively 
cruel  to  do  so  with  a  man  who  is  weak  and  ill.  I 
have,  however,  known  people  prove  that  a  patient 
is  better,  to  his  teeth,  when  he  affirms  otherwise. 
Now  what  can  be  the  good  of  this  t  If  he  is  bet- 
ter, he  is  better  ;  if  not,  you  certainly  make  him 
worse.  Any  argument  with  him,  however  reason- 
able,  however  clear,  is  only  selfish  indulgence  on 
your  part.  The  only  atonement  you  can  make  is 
to  set  the  logical  top  spinning  airain  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  allow  yourself  to  be  cleverly  beaten. 

Next  to  hopefulness  in  a  nurse,  I  would  say 
that  decision  is  necessary.  Consult  your  patient's 
wants,  but  consult  him   as  little  as  possible. 
Your  decision  need  not  be  very  obvious  and 
positive  j  you  will  be  most  decisive,  if  no  one 
suspects  that  you  are  so  at  all.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  supremacy  to  become  unconsciously  supreme. 
Nowhere  is  the  same  decision  more  blessed  than 
in  a  sick-room.    Where  it  exists  in  its  genuine- 
ness, the  sufferer  is  never  contradicted,  never 
coerced ;  all  little  victories  are  assumed.  The 
I  decisive  nurse  is  never  peremptory,  never  loud. 
She  is  distinct,  it  is  true  ;  there  is  nothing  more 
■aggravating  to  a  sick  person  than  a  whisper. 
jjShe  never  walks  tip-toe  ;  she  never  makes  ges- 
Jitures  ;  all  is  open  and  above  board.    She  knows 
I  no  diplomacy  or  finesse,  and  of  course  her  shoes 
Inever  creak.    Her  touch  is  steady  and  encour- 
jaging.    She  does  not  potter.    She  never  blows 
per  nose  in  a  subdued,  provokingly  imperfect, 
and  considerate  sort  of  way,  but  honestly,  and 
in  a  natural  tone.    She  never  looks  at  you  side- 
|ways.     You  never  catch  her  watching.  She 
i  never  slams  the  door,  it  is  true,  but  she  never 
i|shuts  it  slowly,  as  if  she  were  cracking  a  nut  in 
jthe  hinge.    She  never  talks  behind  it.  She 
|  never  peeps.    She  pokes  the  fire  skilfully,  with 
iifirm  judicious  penetration.     She  caresses  one 
! kind  of  patient  with  genuine  sympathy;  she 
[talks  to  another  as  if  he  were  well.  She  is  never 
I  in  a  hurry.    She  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold, 


and  has  a  healthy  prejuice  against  physic,  which, 
however,  she  knows  at  the  right  time  how  to 
conceal.  In  short,  she  is  hearty,  decisive,  ten- 
der, and  hopeful. 

I  believe  that  as  many  children  are  injured 
through  life  by  careful  as  by  careless  nursing. 
They  are  helped  too  much,  coddled  too  much, 
kept  from  tumbling  about  too  much,  kept  from 
crying  and  romping  too  much.  There  is  not, 
for  instance,  a  more  elaborate  instrument  of 
torture  than  a  child's  high-backed  chair,  on 
which  it  sits  at  meals,  if  not  at  other  times,  bolt 
upright,  with  its  legs  off  the  ground. 

W  hat  should  you  think  of  a  gardener  who  so 
shielded  the  young  trees  under  his  care  that  they 
could  never  feel  the  wind  ?  I  really  don't  know 
what  you  would  think,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gardener  would  be  a  fool,  and  ought  to  have 
warning.  Wind  is  exercise  to  the  young  trees, 
ay,  and  the  old  ones  too.  They  can't  get  up  and 
run  about  over  the  field ;  they  can't  play  leap- 
frog or  hop-scotch  ;  their  only  exercise  is  swing- 
ing ;  this  promotes  their  circulation,  and  opens 
their  chests.  They  play  up  in  the  air.-  .Now, 
children  want  all  manner  of  tumbling  and  rolling 
about,  for  their  proper  growth;  and  when  I  see 
them  set  primly  up  upon  one  of  those  abomina- 
ble high-backed  chairs,  I  think  of  a  stunted  scan- 
ty seedling  standing  upright  where  no  breath  of 
air  can  come  to  move  its  weary  stalk.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  any  one  to  be  cramped  up — did  you 
ever  travel  forty-eight  hours  in  a  diligence  ? — 
but  it  is  worse  for  those  who  are  young;  they  are 
intended  to  wriggle  into  life.  Burn  your  high- 
backed,  narrow-seated  chairs.  How  would  you 
like  to  get  your  dinner  sitting  on  the  mantel- 
shelf? 

But  I  must  have  done  with  the  babies.  I 
want  to  say  a  little  about  the  nursing  of  old 
people,  the  most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most 
trying  branch  of  the  art.  Here  you  have  to  eke 
out  the  oil  in  the  lamp,  knowing  that  the  vessel 
is  low.  The  wick  must  be  trimmed  tenderly. 
You  have  in  some  cases  the  helplessness  and  ir- 
ritability of  the  baby,  and  no  gradual  unfolding 
of  power  to  come,  no  glimpses  of  the  future  man- 
hood, but  only  of  the  past.  The  leaf  is  tender, 
not  because  it  is  a  bud,  but  because  it  has  nearly 
struggled  from  the  stem,  been  nearly  fluttered 
off  by  the  wind  and  hail  of  life.  It  is  for  you 
to  keep  it  there  as  long  as  you  can,  till  some 
sudden  frost  shall  come,  and  it  falls  down  upon 
the  common  ground,  where  both  rose  and  thistle 
really  mix  at  last. 

The  great  difficulty  in  nursing  some  very  old 
people  arises,  of  course,  out  of  their  habit  of 
power  and  authority.  They  have  been  strong  in 
body  and  mind.  When  you  are  old,  you  will 
perhaps  not  like  to  admit  to  yourself  that  you  are 
not  what  you  were,  in  either.  You  will  try  to 
set  yourself  straight  with  others  by  many  allu- 
sions to  decay,  but  this  is  the  only  concession 
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you  will  make.  You  will  probably  own  to  in- 
firmities, and  then,  as  if  the  admission  exoner- 
ated you,  act  as  if  you  did  not  acknowledge  them. 
Thus  you  see  very  old  persons  sometimes  pre- 
sume upon  their  age,  and  insist  on  this  or  that 
with  a  pertinacity  they  never  exhibited  before. 
Of  course  this  makes  the  work  of  nursing  them 
doubly  trying  and  painful,  but  the  old  principle 
holds.  Look  to  what  there  is  of  true  life  and 
strength,  adapt  your  treatment  to  it ;  above  all, 
use  it.  Learn  of  the  aged  ;  help  them  by  being 
helped  •  strengthen  by  seeking  strength.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  though  your  head  may  be 
cool,  and  your  machinery  of  judgment  in  first- 
rate  working  order,  there  is  an  instinctive  wis- 
dom granted  to  old  age,  when  the  fruit  of  expe- 
rience is  mellow  and  wholesome. 

But  if  the  fruit  hang  beyond  its  time,  as  I 
have  seen  grapes  still  upon  a  vine,  shrunk  and 
white  with  mouldiness  before  they  have  been 
gathered,  or  dropped  of  themselves — if  you  have 
to  nurse  the  querulous  and  bitter  aged,  oh  !  tend 
them  as  if  they  were  sweet. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


SKELETON  LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS. 

A  correspondent  of  theEvening  Bulletin  gives 
some  excellent  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
skeleton  leaves  and  flowers  as  ornaments,  which 
of  late  have  become  so  fashionable  for  the  mantle, 
or  as  subjects  for  stereoscopic  observation. 

The  leaves  should  be  steeped  in  rain  water  in 
broad,  open  bowls,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air 
until  all  the  soft  parts  are  perfectly  decayed. 
The  water  should  not  be  changed,  but  the  bowls 
filled  as  the  water  evaporates.  Some  kinds  of 
leaves  will  be  ready  to  clean  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  three  weeks,  others  will  require  a 
much  longer  time  ;  but  as  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  age  of  the  leaves 
when  gathered,  no  precise  period  can  be  named. 
In  some  leaves  the  skin  will  peel  off  in  small 
particles,  in  others  it  can  be  peeled  off  entirely 
or  it  may  decay  altogether. 

The  bowls  should  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  the  leaves  ready  for  cleaning  removed  to  a 
basin  of  soft  water  ;  they  should  then  be  gently 
rubbed  in  the  water  with  the  fingers  till  every 
particle  of  skin  or  green  pulp  is  removed  from 
the  fibre;  should  this  not  succeed,  the  stronger 
leaves  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  flannel. 
This  will  finish  the  skeletonizing  process. 


The  fibres  should  then  be  carefully  dried,having 
first  pressed  them  in  a  soft  towel,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  moisture.  They  are  now  ready  for 
bleaching,  and  may  be  laid  away  until  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  collected. 

The  liquor  for  bleaching  is  prepared  by  pour- 
ing a  quart  of  boiling  water  upon  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  powder.  This 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  cold,  and  the 
clear  liquor  strained  off,  which  may  be  bottled 
for  use.  When  wanted  for  bleaching,  mix 
with  cold  water,  in  about  the  proportions*  of 
one  part  of  the  liquor  to  twenty  of  water,  in 
shallow  dishes;  lay  the  leaves  in,  and  let  them 
remain  until  perfectly  white,  when  they  must  be 
removed  immediately  and  dried  in  blotting  paper. 
If  this  solution  should  not  be  strong  enough  to 
bleach  them  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  a  little  more 
of  the  liquor  must  be  added,  but  care  mu9t  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much,  or  the  finer  fibres 
will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  dissecting  process,  the  leaves  invari- 
ably come  off  their  stems  ;  they  may  be  mounted 
when  bleached,  either  among  branched  stalks 
previously  dried  and  bleached,  or  on  fine  wire 
covered  with  white  tissue  paper. 

The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  fully 
grown,  on  the  fibre  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  and 
some  leaves  dissect  much  better  than  others. 
Among  these  are  the  poplar,  maple,  pear,  ivy, 
holly,  magnolia,  &c. ;  the*  seed  vessels  of  the 
large  Oriental  poppy,  the  thorn,  apple  and  hen- 
bane, dissect  well,  and  many  smaller  seed  vessels, 
after  they  have  shed  their  seeds,  may  be  dried, 
and  then  bleached  without  steeping  in  water, 
as  first  directed. 


From  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 
GEORGE  STEPHENSON  AS  A  HORTICULTURIST. 

BY  L. 

In  reading  that  wondrous  story  of  genius, 
"  The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  the  Founder 
of  the  Present  Railway  System,"  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  noble  simplicity  and  energy, 
the  indomitable  tenacity  and  daring  ingenuity, 
of  the  collier  boy, — virtues  which  raised  him  to 
one  of  the  noblest  positions  in  life  ;  that  of  a 
great  benefactor  to  mankind,  and  have  given 
him  fame  which  must  spread  and  increase  with 
time.  No  one  can  read,  unmoved,  the  story  of 
his  struggles  and  triumphs,  nor  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was,  indeed,  a  hero,  compared 
with  whom  many  who  have  borne  the  name  were 
utterly  unworthy.  "  Peace  has  its  victories  no 
less  than  war,"  and  the  achievements  of  George 
Stephenson,  the  constructor  of  the  first  practica- 
ble locomotive  and  founder  of  the  present  rail- 
way system,  deserves  a  higher  place  in  the  es- 

*A  person  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  uses  three 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  lime  for  the  delicate  leaves; 
for  seed  vessels  and  stronger  leaves,  equal  quantities. 
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teem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-men  than  the 
exploits  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  sword,  of  ancient 
or  modern  times. 

To  young  men  faltering  or  struggling  with  op- 
posing difficulties,  his  life  gives  lessons  which 
should  supply  fresh  vigor.  No  beginning  could 
have  been  more  humble  than  his;  but  he  per- 
severed. He  had  determined  to  learn,  and  he 
did  learn.  "  To  such  a  resolution  as  his,  noth- 
ing really  beneficial  is  denied."  The  whole  se- 
cret of  his  success  in  life  was  his  careful  improve- 
ment of  time,  which  is  the  rock  out  of  which 
fortunes  are  carved,  and  great  characters  formed. 
He  believed  in  genius  to  the  extent  that  Buffon 
did  when  he  said  that  "  Patience  is  genius,"  or 


built,  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  a  vinery 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  workmen  were 
never  idle  about  the  garden,  and  the  additions 
so  the  structures  proceeded,  until  at  length  he 
had  no  fewer  than  ten  glass  forcing  houses, 
heated  with  hot  water,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  that  neighborhood.  At  one  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Meetings  he  said  that 
he  intended  yet  to  grow  pine-apples  as  big  as 
pumpkins. 

The  only  man  to  whom  he  would  "  knock 
under"  was  his  friend  Paxton,  the  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  he  was  so  old  in 
the  service  and  so  skilful,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  beat  him.    Yet  his  Queen  Pines  did 


as  s:>me  other  thinker  has  expressed,  when  he  !  take  the  first  prize  at  a  competition  with  the 


defined  genius  to  be  the  power  of  making  efforts 
But  he  never  would  acknowledge  that  he  was 
a  genius,  or  that  he  had  done  any  thing  which 


Duke, — though  this  was  not  until  shortly  after 
his  death,  when  the  plants  had  become  more 
fully  grown.    His  grapes  also  recently  took  the 


other  men  equally  laborious  and  persevering  as  first  prize  in  competition  with  all  England.  Hewas 
himself  could  not  have  accomplished.  He  re-  extremely  successful  in  producing  melons,  hav- 
peatedly  said  to  the  young  men  about  him,  "Do  ing  invented  a  method  of  suspending  them  in 
as  I  have  done, — persevere."  j  baskets  of  wire  gauze,  which,  by  relieving  the 

"  Every  step  of  advance  which  he  made  was  j  stalk  from  tension,  allowed  nutrition  to  proceed 
conquered  by  patient  labor."  .  .  .  ,  "  Whether  j  more  easily,  and  enabled  the  fruit  to  grow  more 
working  as  a  laborer  or  an  engineer,  his  mind  !  freely  and  ripen  thoroughly, 
was  always  full  of  the  work.  He  gave  himself  j  He  took  much  pride  in  his  growth  of  cucum- 
up  thoroughly  to  it.  Like  the  painter,  he  might  j  bers.  He  raised  them  very  fine  and  large,  but 
have  said,  that  he  had  become  great  by  neglect-  j  could  not  make  them  grow  straight.  Place 
mg  nothing."  .  .  .  u  He  did  all  thoroughly  j  them  as  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  his prop- 
and  honestly.  When  a  workman  ;  he  put  his  i  ping  them  and  humoring  them  by  modifying  the 
mind  and  energies  into  his  work ;  and  when  a  j  application  of  heat  and  the  admission  of  light 
master,  he  put  his  conscience  and  character  into  j  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object,  they 
it.    The  battle  which  he  fought  for  the  locomo-  would  insist  on  growing  in  their  own  crooked 


tive  would  have  discouraged  most  other  men, 
but  it  only  served  to  bring  into  prominence  that 
energy  and  determination  which  formed  the 
back-bone  of  his  character.  The  leading  engi- 
neers of  the  day  were  against  him,  without  ex- 
ception ;  yet  he  did  not  despair.    He  had  laid 


way.  At  last  he  had  a  number  of  glass  cylin- 
ders made,  into  each  of  which  a  growing  cucum- 
ber was  inserted.  Thus  restrained,  the  unwill- 
ing fruit  yielded  to  his  guiding  hand.  Carry- 
ing one  of  the  new  products  into  his  house  one 
day,  and  exhibiting  it  to  a  party  of  visitors,  he 


hold  of  a  great  idea,  and  he  adhered  to  it;  his  j  told  them  of  the  expedient  he  had  adopted,  and 


mind  was  locked  and  bolted  to  the  results.  "  I 
put  up,"  he  says,  "  with  every  rebuff,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  put  down      and  it  was  this  de- 


added,  gleefully,  "I  think  I  have  bothered  them 
o!" 

He  was  unsuccesful  in  his  attempts  to  keep 
termined  purpose  which  secured  the  triumph  of  i  bees.  The  cause  of  failure  was  a  puzzle ;  but 
the  locomotive.  j  0ne  day  his  acute  powers  of  observation  enabled 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  George  Stephen-  |  him  to  unravel  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
son  almost  entirely  withdrew  from  the  active  j  which  he  resided  he  saw  some  bees  trying  to  rise 
pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  railway  engineer.  I  from  amongst  the  grass,  laden  with  honey  and 
At  home  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  j  pollen.  They  were  already  exhausted,  as  if  by 
enjoying  his  garden  and  his  grounds,  indulging  long  flying,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  that  the 
his  love  of  nature,  which  through  his  busy  life  ,  height  at  which  the  house  stood  above  the  bees' 
had  never  left  him.  "  j  feeding-ground  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to 

reach  their  hives  when  heavy  laden,  and  hence 
they  sunk  worn  out  with  the  effort.  He  stated 
the  case  to  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  who  concurred 


He  took  an  active  interest  in  horticultural 
pursuits,  carrying  into  them  the  same  inquiring 
and  inventive  spirit  and  the  same  determined 

persistence  which  formed  so  large  an  element  of ;  in  his  view  as  to  the  cause  of  failure,  and  was 


his  character.  He  was  now  as  eager  to  excel 
all  other  growers  of  exotic  plants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  he  had  been  to  surpass  his  native 
"lagers  in  the  production  of  gigantic  cabbages 


much  impressed  with  the  keenness  of  observa- 
tion which  had  led  to  its  solution. 

His  country  home  was  the  resort  of  many 
early  friends,  who  greatly  enjoyed  his  hospitali- 


soine  thirty  years  before.    He  had  a  fine  house  ty.    With  them  he  "  fought  his  battles  o'er 
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again,"  reverting  often  to  his  battle  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  was  never  tired  of  telling,  nor  were- 
his  auditors  wearied  in  listening  to  the  lively  an- 
ecdotes with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  illus- 
trate the  struggles  of  his  early  career.  Whilst 
walking  in  the  woods  or  through  the  grounds,  he 
would  arrest  his  friends'  attention  by  allusion  to 
some  simple  object,  such  as  a  leaf,  a  blade  of 
grass,  a  bit  of  bark,  a  nest  of  birds,  or  an  ant  car- 
rying its  eggs  across  the  path,  and  descant  in 
glowing  terms  upon  the  creative  power  of  the 
Divine  Mechanism,  whose  contrivances  were  so 
exhaustless  and  so  wonderful.  This  was  a  theme 
upon  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  dwell  in 
reverential  admiration  when  in  the  society  of 
his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  his  deportment  George  Stephenson  was 
simple,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  always 
manly.  He  was  frank  and  social  in  spirit.  When 
an  humble  workman,  he  had  carefully  preserved 
his  self-respect.  His  devoted  love  of  knowledge 
made  his  .poverty  respectable,  and  adorned  his 
humble  calling.  When  he  rose  to  a  more  ele- 
vated station  and  associated  with  men  of  the 
highest  position  and  influence  in  Britain,  he 
took  his  place  amongst  them  with  perfect  self- 
possession.  They  wondered  at  the  quiet  ease 
and  simple  dignity  of  his  deportment ;  and  men 
in  the  best  rank  of  life  said  of  him,  that  "  He 
was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen." 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
THE  BETTER  THOUGHT. 

The  Better  Thought!  how  oft  in  days 

When  youthful  passions  fired  my  breast, 
And  drove  me  into  devious  ways, 

Didst  thou  my  wandering  steps  arrest — 
And  -whisper  gently  in  my  ear 

Thine  angel  message  fraught  with  love, 
Check  for  the  time  my  mad  career  ; 

And  melt  the  heart  nought  else  could  move! 

Sweet  was  thy  presence,  welcome  guest  5 

And  I,  responsive  to  thy  call, 
Arose,  and  felt  within  my  breast 

A  power  that  made  the  fetters  fall 
From  off  my  long-enthralled  soul, 

And  wove,  as  with  a  magic  spell, 
Griefs  which  yet  owned  the  soft  control 

Of  hopes  that  all  might  still  be  well. 

But  ah  !  thou  wert  an  injured  guest, 

How  soon  departed,  soon  forgot, 
Were  all  the  hopes  of  coming  rest 

That  clustered  round  the  Better  Thought! — 
The  tender  griefs,  the  firm  resolves, 

The  yearnings  after  better  days, 
Like  transient  sunlight,  which  dissolves 

And  leaves  no  traces  of  its  rays  ! 

Yet  I  despair  not;  through  the  night 

That  long  had  reigned  with  tyrant  sway, 
E'en  now  I  see  the  opening  light, 

The  harbinger  of  coming  day: 
To  heaven  I  now  direct  my  prayer — 

Oh  !  God  of  Love,  forsake  me  not ! 
Grant  that  my  waywardness  may  ne'er 

Quench  in  my  heart  the  Better  Thought ! 


NOT  MINE,  BUT  THINE. 

Thy  way,  not  mine,  0  Lord, 
However  dark  it  be, 
0  lead  me  by  Thine  own  right  hand ; 
Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  it  be  or  rough, 
^     It  will  be  still  the  best ; 
WindiDg  or  straight,  it  matters  not, 

It  leads  me  to  Thy  rest. 

I  dare  not  choose  my  lot, 
I  would  not,  if  I  might; 
But  choose  Thou  for  me,  0  my  God, 
So  I  shall  walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I  seek 
Is  Thine  ;  so  let  the  way 
That  leads  to  it,  0  Lord,  be  Thine, 
Else  I  must  surely  stray. 

Take  Thou  my  cup,  and  it 
With  joy  or  sorrow  fill ; 
As  ever  best  to  Thee  may  seem, 
Choose  Thou  my  good  and  ill. 

Choose  Thou  for  me  my  friends, 
My  sickness  or  my  health  ; 
Choose  Thou  my  joys  and  cares  for  me, 
My  poverty  or  wealth. 

Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 
In  things  or  great  or  small ; 
Be  Thou  my  guide,  my  guard,  my  strength, 
My  wisdom  and  my  all. 

Lights  in  Life's  Shadows. 


.  NEVER  PUT  OFF. 
Whene'er  a  duty  waits  for  thee, 

With  sober  judgment  view  it, 
And  never  idly  wish  it  done ; 

Begin  at  once,  and  do  it. 


FORKS. 

Great  social  movements  often  originate  in  very 
small  things,  and  when  we  adopt  a  new  domestic 
habit  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  it  may  ulti- 
mately lead,  and  how  far,  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  mankind  will  become  affected  by  it. 
Perhaps,  in  illustration  of  this  truth,  no  better 
example  could  be  selected  than  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  history  of  Forks. 

At  the  present  day,  in  England  at  least,  every- 
body above  the  rank  of  the  hedger,  who  cuts  his 
hunch  of  bread  and  bacon  with  his  clasp-knife, 
and  devours  it  by  the  road-side,  uses  a  fork  at  his 
meals.  Yet,  no  farther  back  than  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  fork  was  practically  un- 
known to  the  masses  of  our  population,  and  was 
a  novelty  but  partially  tried  and  appreciated 
among  the  court  and  the  aristocracy.  The  six- 
teenth century  was  in  fact  going  out  when  forks 
came  in.  The  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  sage 
Burleigh,  that  u  glass  of  manners  and  the  mould 
of  form,"  the  good  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  all  lifted 
the  roast  meats  to  their  bearded  mouths  with 
their  fingers  ;  nay,  the  queen  herself  dipped  her 
fingers  in  the  dish,  and  wiped  them  with  a  nap- 
kin when  she  sat  in  state  at  the  head  of  the 
banquet. 
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A  feast  of  those  days  would  be  a  singular 
spectacle  if  we  could  see  it  now,  and  somewhat 
different  from  our  modern  festive  assemblies  in 
the  items  at  least  of  delicacy  and  the  decorums 
of  cleanliness.   Then,  the  tablecloth  was  a  refine- 
ment unrecognised  by  the  middle  classes,  and 
even  at  the  tables  of  the  higher  ranks,  where  it 
was  common  enough,  it  was  considered  as  the 
appropriate  receptacle  of  all  the  refuse  of  the 
platter  or  trencher,  such  as  bones,  cheese-parings,  j 
and  other  disjecta     Every  now  and  then  during  , 
the  course  of  the  meal,  the  serving-man  came 
round  with  a  square  basket,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time  a  "  voider/'  and  "  swept  the  j 
table  with  a  wooden  dagger/7  or,  in  other  words,  | 
scraped  off  the  accumulated  bones,  scraps,  and  j 
fragments,  with  his  long  wooden  "voiding  knife." 
Fancy  a  fashionable  hostess  in  Belgravia,  and 
the  consternation  which  such  an  apparition  would 
excite  in  the  present  day. 

The  civilized  world  owes  the  substitution  of 
forks  for  fingers  to  the  delicate  good  taste  of  the 
Italians,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  Italy 
the  use  of  the  fork  at  the  dining-table  can  be 
traced  back  farther  than  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  our  Elizabeth.  Certain  it  is  that  forks 
were  not  too  well  known  in  Venice  in  the  good 
queen's  day;  for  Fynes  Moryson,in  the  account 
of  his  travels,  tells  us  that,  on  making  a  bargain 
with  the  master  of  a  Venetian  vessel  that  was 
to  convey  him  to  Constantinople,  and  stipulat- 
ing among  other  things  that  he  was  to  be  allow- 
ed the  use  of  a,  fork  as  well  as  a  knife  and  spoon 
at  his  meals,  he  found  that  the  master  had  never 
heard  of  forks.  The  traveller  had  to  describe 
the  instrument,  and  he  described  it  accordingly 
as  an  implement  "  to  hold  the  meat  while  he  cut 
it,  as  he  considered  it  ill  manners  to  touch  the 
meat  with  his  hands." 

Like  all  other  innovations,  the  use  of  forks 
was  manfully  opposed  on  their  first  introduction, 
and  had  to  make  its  way  by  degrees.  The  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, set  their  faces  against  them  as  an  article 
of  useless  luxury  and  sinful  indulgence,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  were  rigidly  interdicted  by  the 
elder  brethren,  who  however  had  at  last  to  suc- 
cumb, and  to  tolerate  their  use  by  those  who 
preferred  to  keep  their  fingers  clean.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  opposition  took  a  more 
serious  form  ;  while  the  common  people  looked 
on  the  introduction  of  forks  as  a  piece  of  absurd 
and  preposterous  affectation,  the  pastors  repro- 
bated their  use  as  an  insult  on  Providence,  who 
had  bestowed  upon  the  people  wholesome  food, 
which  they,  forsooth,  were  to  be  "  ashamed  to 
touch  with  their  fingers."  It  was  different  in 
France,  where  forks  were  at  once  gladly  welcom- 
ed, and  where,  from  the  more  general  admix- 
ture of  classes  than  prevailed  elsewhere,  the  use 
of  them  speedily  became  popular. 

The  first  introduction  of  forks  into  England  is 


claimed  by  one  Coryat,  a  traveller,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly odd  character,  who  once  enjoyed  an 
equivocal  sort  of  reputation  among  the  wits  of 
Ben  Jonson's  time,  who  made  him  the  butt  of 
their  merciless  humour.  Coryat  makes  the  boast 
that  he  introduced  the  fashion  of  "  the  forked 
cutting  of  meat,"  and  we  are  not  aware  that  his 
pretensions  to  the  honor  of  having  done  so  were 
ever  disputed.  In  England,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  with  the  fork  was  of  very  slow 
growth,  and  there  is  sufficient  mention  made  of 
it  by  writers  of  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  to  show  that  the  fork  was  even  in  their  day 
an  instrument  of  very  partial  use.  Under  the 
Commonwealth,  forks  had  a  divided  reign  with 
fingers — the  royalists  adopting  them,  and  stab- 
bing them  into  "  Old  Noll,"  represented  on  the 
trencher  by  anything  that  might  be  transfixed  and 
swallowed  at  a  mouthful.  At  the  Restoration  the 
use  of  them  became  general,  though  the  people 
were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
handling  them  ;  and,  ere  long,  rules  began  to  be 
circulated  teaching  the  nice  conduct  of  the  fork, 
and  genteel  people  to  pride  themselves  on  mani- 
pulating the  new  weapon  after  the  manner  fol- 
lowed at  court.  Some  satirists  of  the  day 
amused  themselves  by  describing  the  awkward- 
ness of  bumpkins  from  the  country,  who,  coming 
to  see  their  cousins  in  town,  and  using  the  fork 
for  the  first  time,  thrust  the  morsel  they  had 
transfixed  over  the  shoulder,  while  their  fingers, 
from  unconquerable  habit,  went  into  the  open 
mouth. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  that,  from  the  very  first 
invention  of  the  fork,  the  people  of  different 
countries  used  them  more  or  less  in  a  different 
way.  J ohn  Bull,  though  dexterous  enough  with 
the  fork,  is  rarely  seen  to  relinquish  his  knife 
at  table,  unless  he  is  eating  fish,  but  cuts  and 
comes  again,  using  both  weapons  and  all  his 
facilities  at  that  serious  business — a  dinner. 
Your  well-bred  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
ter a  little  preliminary  execution  with  the  knife, 
lays  it  down  and  takes  the  fork  in  his  right 
hand,  and  makes  that  the  minister  to  his  appe- 
tite, until  he  is  satisfied.  It  is  the  fork,  not  the 
knife,  which  with  the  Frenchman  is  the  con- 
ventional accompaniment  of  the  roast  or  boiled  j 
this  is  seen  in  the  French  term  for  a  meat  break- 
fast, which  is  called  un  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette, 
that  is,  a  breakfast  with  a  fork ;  it  is  further 
seen  in  the  position  which  the  fork  occupies  on 
the  long  tables  of  the  popular  dining-houses — it 
is  always  a  substantial,  weighty,  well-finished 
article,  generally  of  silver,  while  the  knife  may 
be  a  mere  shred  of  soft  iron  fixed  in  a  wooden 
handle,  and  of  the  value  of  a  few  sous;  it  may 
be,  and  is  the  case  in  some  places,  that  there  is 
no  knife  placed  for  the  guest,  the  proprietor 
presuming  that  if  he  use  a  knife,  he  will  produce 
one  from  his  pocket.  The  German  peculiarity 
in  the  use  of  the  fork  is  in  that  of  applying  it 
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perpendicularly  to  the  plate  or  trencher,  the 
prongs  pouncing  upon  the  selected  morsels,  like 
a  bird  of  prey  out  of  the  clouds,  and  carrying 
them  off.  This  peculiarity  was  noticed  by  the 
author  of  a  book  of  travels,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  as  appositely  descriptive  of 
German  handling,  in  the  matter  of  the  fork,  at 
this  time  of  day,  as  it  was  then.  The  Russians 
were  not  educated  up  to  the  fork,  until  a  compa- 
ratively late  era,  when  the  instrument  was 
commended  to  their  notice  by  the  Germans  who 
overrun  the  Muscovite  territory.  It  is  said  that 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  innovation, 
mistaking  the  fork  at  first  for  a  tooth-pick ;  and 
travellers  are  not  wanting,  who  assert  to  this  day 
that  they  have  not  entirely  rectified  the  blunder. 

Among  ourselves,  and  in  our  own  day,  we 
have  witnessed  a  marked  movement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  forks.  When  we  were  boys,  Don  Prong, 
the  two-pointed,  was  the  universal  forking  in- 
strument, and  he  sometimes  stood  proxy  for  the 
corkscrew,  when  that  insinuating  spiral  conveni- 
ence was  not  forthcoming.  Don  Prong  gave 
place  to  Three  Prongs,  which  was  esteemed,  and 
really  was,  a  great  improvement.  But  theft,  the 
silver  forks  came  up,  or  rather  came  down,  from 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  commonality,  un- 
til in  course  of  time  all  the  world  belonged  to 
the  silver  fork  school,  that  is,  everybody  be- 
came genteel,  or  at  least  affected  gentility  in 
their  table  ceremonies.  In  some  respects,  the 
silver  fork  and  its  imitations  in  albata,  electro- 
type, etc,  is  a  return  to  fingers,  the  four  broad 
prongs  bearing  a  tolerable  semblance  to  the  four 
fingers  of  a  neat  hand,  and  being  conveniently 
bent  to  the  form  of  the  half-open  palm.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  devise  any  further  improve- 
ment. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  history  of  the  fork,  we 
think  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that,  trifling 
as  the  article  appears  in  itself,  society  may  stand 
indebted  to  it  for  some  most  important  amelior- 
ations beyond  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  dinner-table.  Without  forks  we  must  have 
continued  to  eat  with  our  fingers,  (we  could  never 
have  taken  to  chop-sticks,)  and  as,  in  the  mass, 
spite  of  all  that  Manchester  can  do,  and  does  for 
us,  we  should  have  failed  in  commanding  an  un- 
limited supply  of  napkins,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued as  indifferent  to  personal  cleanliness  as 
our  forefathers  were.  That,  in  escaping  from 
gross  habits,  we  have  got  rid  of  gross  ideas,  and 
corresponding  associations  of  a  moral  kind,  is 
perhaps  too  much  for  us  to  assert  dogmatically  : 
we  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions 
in  that  respect  j  if  they  be  favorable,  of  course 
he  will  give  due  credit  to  the  forks. — Leisure 
Hour. 


A  vain  man  is  a  nauseous  creature ;  he  is  so 
full  of  himself,  that  he  has  no  room  for  anything 
else,  be  it  ever  so  good  or  deserving. — Penn. 


THE  AFRICAN  ANT. 

It  is  their  habit  to  march  through  the  forests 
in  a  long  and  regular  line,  about  two  inches 
broad  and  often  ten  miles  in  length.  All  along 
this  line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers,  stand 
outside  the  ranks,  and  keep  this  singular  army  in 
order.  If  they  come  to  a  place  where  there  are 
no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose 
heat  they  cannot  bear,  they  immediately  build 
underground  tunnels,  through  which  the  whole 
army  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest  beyond. 
Those  tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  under  ground, 
and  are  used  only  iu  the  heat  of  the  day  or  during 
a  storm. 

When  they  get  hungry  the  long  file  spreads  it- 
self through  the  forest  in  a  front  line,  and  devours 
all  it  comes  to  a  with  fury  which  is  quite  irre- 
sistible. The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly  before  this 
attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  lives.  Every 
animal  that  lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased. 
They  seem  to  understand  and  act  upon  the  tac- 
tics of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate  with  great 
speed  their  heaviest  forces  upon  the  point  of  at- 
tack. In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
mouse,  or  dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer  is  over- 
whelmed, killed,  eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton 
only  remains. 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and 
obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into  the  water 
to  save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable 
agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who 
had  got  into  my  clothes.  When  they  enter  a 
house  they  clear  it  of  all.  living  things.  Roaches 
are  devoured  in  an  instant.  Rats  and  mice 
spring  round  the  room  in  vain.  An  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  ants  kills  a  strong  rat  in  less  than  a 
minute,  in  spite  of  the  most  frantic  struggles, 
and  in  less  than  another  minute  its  bones  are 
stripped.  Every  living  thing  in  the  house  is 
devoured.  They  will  not  touch  vegetable  matter. 
Thus  they  are  in  reality  very  useful  (as  well  as 
dangerous)  to  the  negroes,  who  have  their  huts 
cleaned  of  all  the  abounding  vermin,  such  asim- 
mense  roaches  and  centipedes,  at  least  several 
times  a  year. 

When  on  their  march,  the  insect  world  flies 
before  them,  and  I  have  often  had  the  approach 
of  a  bashikouay  army  heralded  to  me  by  this 
means.  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean 
sweep,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Their  manner  of 
attack  is  an  impetuous  leap.  Instantly  the  strong 
pincers  are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when 
the  piece  gives  way.  At  such  times  this  little 
animal  seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury,  which 
causes  it  to  disregard  entirely  its  own  safety,  and 
to  seek  only  the  conquest  of  its  prey.  The  bite 
is  very  painful. 

The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  for- 
mer times  exposed  in  the  path  of  the  bashikouay 
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mts,  as  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting  to 
leath. 

Two  very  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain 
to  be  related.  When,  on  their  line  of  march, 
hey  must  cross  a  stream,  they  throw  themselves 
icross  and  form  a  tunnel — a  living  tunnel — col- 
lecting two  trees  or  high  bushes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  little  stream.  This  is  done  with  great 
speed,  and  is  effected  by  a  great  number  of  ants, 
bach  of  which  clings  with  its  fore-claws  to  its 
lext  neighbor's  body  or  hind- claws.  Thus  they 
mm  a  high,  safe  tubular  bridge,  through  which 
jhe  whole  vast  regiment  marches  in  regular  order, 
[f  disturbed,  or  if  the  arch  is  broken  by  the  vio- 
ence  of  some  animal,  they  instantly  attack  the 
iffender  with  the  greatest  animosity. — Du 
Ghaillu. 


ITEMS. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  very 
apid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  In  1850  there  were  only  ten  syna- 
ogues  in  the  whole  country.  Now  there  are  about 
inety,  besides  many  smaller  communities,  out  of 
which  new  synagogues  will  be  organized. 

According  to  a  late  census  the  population  of  the 
awaiian  Islands  is  9800,  of  which  2716  are  foreigners. 
The  population  of  Honolulu  is  4310,  of  whom  1639 
ire  foreigners.  The  area  of  the  twelve  Islands  is 
'  ,840,000  acres. 

The  common  vocabulary  in  all  languages  is  limited. 
kn  agricultural  laborer  employs  about  three  hundred 
words,  an  eloquent  speaker  often  uses  ten  thousand. 
The  Bible  contains  six  thousand.  Milton  uses  eight 
housand  and  Shakspeare  fifteen  thousand! 

Speed  op  Comets. — The  Comet  of  1843  moved  half 
•ound  the  sun  in  ten  and  a  half  hours,  with  a  velocity 
)f  1,300,000  miles  per  hour — about  eighty  times  faster 
han  Prof.  Morse  can  despatch  his  lightning. 

Another  comet  has  been  seen  by  the  London  as- 
ronomers.  Its  right  ascension  is  13  hours  54  min- 
utes, and  declination  47  degrees.  It  appears  to  be 
?ast  approaching  the  earth,  and  will  shortly  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye. 

About  2,000  lives  are  lost  annually  in  the  mines  of 
Great  Britain,  by  accidents. 

A  steam  biscuit  bakery  has  been  put  in  operation 
it  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands.  The  machinery  was 
mported  from  San  Francisco. 

Science  on  Mont  Blanc. — The  Paris  Galignani 
says  : — "  Five  German  savans,  and  among  them  Pro- 
fessor Pitchner,  are  at  present  in  the  midst  of  the  ice 
| near  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     They  have  not 
[suffered  from  the  cold,  having  taken  all  necessary 
i  precautions  to  guarantee  themselves  against  it ;  but 
j  they  have  sustained  great  inconvenience  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  cannot  succeed  in  satisfying  their 
j  thirst.   They  took  with  them  abundance  of  provisions, 
!  but  could  not  eat  without  pain,  and  only  desired  to 
I  drink.    As  a  protection  against  the  reverberation  of 
I  the  sun  on  the  snow,  they  wear  a  covering  over  the 
I  face,  but  their  features  have  become  so  blistered,  that 
I  they  can  scarcely  be  recognized.    According  to  the 
last  accounts,  they  would  not  be  able  to  live  long  at 
the  height  at  which  they  are,  without  being  subject 
to  great  changes,  physical  and  moral.    They  took  up 
with  them  some  animals,  which  have  also  suffered 
greatly ;  a  cat  was  incapable  of  making  any  move- 


ment, and  a  dog  for  some  days  had  ceased  to  bark. 
Some  pigeons  appeared  to  suffer  less." — The  Presbyte- 
rian. 

Fatal  and  Affecting  Accident. — A  young  colored 
woman  named  Mary  Ann  Massey,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Massey,  living  near  Yalley  Hill  Inn,  was  run  over 
by  the  cars  at  Boot  Road  Station  on  Third-day  evening 
last.  She  was  waiting  at  the  station  to  get  on  the 
train.  It  ran  a  short  distance  beyond  the  station  be- 
fore it  was  stopped,  and  she  thinking  it  was  not  going  to 
stop,  started  in  a  run  toward  West  Chester.  She  had 
gone  but  a  few  yards  when  she  met  the  cars  returning 
for  her,  and  from  the  darkness,  did  not  observe  them 
till  too  late  to  get  out  of  their  way.  (The  cars  were 
much  behind  time.)  One  car  passed  over  her,  dread- 
fully mangling  both  legs  and  one  hand.  She  dragged 
herself  into  a  fence  corner  and  called  pleasantly  to 
those  searching  for  her,  "  Here  I  am."  She  never 
made  a  complaint,  only  asking  the  physician  called, 
to  administer  something  when  they  amputated  her 
limbs.  When  told  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
done  for  her,  and  that  she  could  survive  but  a  few 
hours,  she  replied  very  sweetly,  "  It  is  all  right,"  tl  I 
am  satisfied,"  "  I  have  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  the 
kingdom  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  them."  With  her 
mind  fixed  upon  the  love  and  the  promises  of  her  Re- 
deemer and  remembering  His  suffering  rather  than 
her  own,  she  passed  about  midnight  quietly  and 
sweetly  to  rest. 

The  Aborigines  of  Australia,  Dr.  Lang  states  in  his 
work  on  u  Queensland,"  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme 
divinity,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  the 
Witness  of  their  actions,  and  their  future  Judge. 
They  have  no  objects  of  worship,  even  of  a  subordi- 
nate or  inferior  rank.  They  have  no  idols,  no  tem- 
ples, no  sacrifices.  In  short,  they  have  nothing 
whatever  of  the  character  of  religion,  or  of  religious 
observance,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

A  Lady  Bachelor. — Among  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  during  the  present 
academical  session  in  Lyons,  France,  was  a  young 
lady,  who,  being  compelled  by  a  reverse  of  fortune  to 
become  a  governess,  has  had  the  perseverance  to  carry 
her  studies  much  further  than  usual  for  her  sex.  She 
passed  through  the  first  examinations  with  great 
credit,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  she  will  be 
the  first  bacheli&re  admitted  by  the  University  of  France. 

Early  Manuscript. — Mr.  Mayer  of  Liverpool,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  believes  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  deciphering  a  papyrus  roll  in  his  possession, 
and  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
written  by  the  Deacon  Nicholas  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  supplies  two  lost  verses,  and 
gives  new  readings  of  some  obscure  passages.  The 
Publishers'  Circular  announces  its  speedy  publication, 
and  then  will  be  known  whether  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  modern  criticism. 

The  steam  power  of  Great  Britain  in  ships,  loco- 
motives and  manufactories,  is  estimated  at  no  less 
than  ten  millions  of  horses,  or  about  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  men.  We  can  infer  from  this  how  the  steam- 
engine  increases  the  productive  power  of  labor. 

Calcium  Light. — The  Calcium  light  consists  of  a 
fine  stream  of  hydrogen  and  another  of  oxygen  gas, 
carefully  brought  into  contact  and  burned  upon  a 
piece  of  purified  lime,  or  fine  chalk.  It  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  artificial  lights.  Lately,  an  improvement 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  lime  points  has  been  pa- 
tented in  London,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  light 
has  been  increased.  The  main  feature  in  the  im- 
provement is,  that  a  fresh  lime  surface  is  constantly 
presented  to  the  action  of  the  united  gases. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  extremely 
quiet,  and  the  export  demand  is  quite  limited.  Sales 
in  small  lots  for  the  supply  of  the  home  trade  at 
$5  37Ja$5  50  per  barrel  for  superfine;  $5  35  a  $6  25 
for  extra  and  extra  family,  and  $6  50  a  $7  50  for 
fancy  lots.  The  receipts  are  increasing.  Small 
sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  $2  75  a  3  87J.  Corn  Meal  is 
steady  at  $2  81  \,  but  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — There  is  less  Wheat  offering,  but  the  de- 
mand is  active.  Sales  at$l  31  a  1  33  per  bushel  for 
fair  Pennsylvania  red,  and  $1  45  a  1  50  for  choice 
Southern  and  Kentucky  white.  Rye  is  steady  at  66 
cents  for  Delaware  and  73  cents  for  Pennsylvania. 
Corn  is  dull  and  lower — 3000  bushels  prime  yellow 
sold  at  62^c.  and  400  bushels  inferior  at  60c.  Oats 
continue  in  good  request,  and  further  sales  of  4000 
bushels  Pennsylvania,  in  store,  at  40  c.  per  bushel, 
and  38  a  39c.  for  Delaware.  No  further  sales  of 
Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  steady  at  $4  25  a  4  50  per 
bushel.  Small  sales  of  Timothy,  at  $1  75  a  1  87£. 
Flaxseed  commands  $1  62  per  bushel. 

Cattle. — The  market  continues  to  decline,  and 
there  is  but  little  prospect  of  an  advance  in  prices 
for  some  time  to  come.  1998  head  of  cattLe  were 
disposed  of  last  week  at  Phillips'  Avenue  Drove 
Yard,  at  from  6  to  8  cents  per  pound  for  ordinary 
animals,  while  a  few  lots  of  an  inferior  quality  sold 
at  5  cents  per  lb.  85  cows  found  a  sale  at  from  $20 
to  $32  each.  Sheep  have  slightly  advanced,  4000 
head  having  realized  from  7  to  7J  cents  per  pound, 
net.  1180  hogs  found  buyers  at  from  $5  to  5f  per 
cwt.,  net. 


*TTT  ANTED — The  coming  year,  a  farm  to  rent,  or 
VV  on  shares  ;  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  farming  utensils.  Address  ISAAC  C. 
QUINBYor  CALEB  HEALD,  New  Garden,  P.  0., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  10th  mo.  3— 2m. 


EEMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles. .  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 


Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19-lyr. 

\\ j  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspa 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861 — 6  mos 

NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dill  wyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


TT>  A  TON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
J} j  Pa. — The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 

G1  EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
I  location  near  NorristoAvn,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  ot 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  above. 
6th  mo.  8. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\J  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  FreDch  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  Enade  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  631.) 

28.  Proceeded  forward,  and  passed  through 
Glasgow  to  Killpatrick.  Here  we  found  a  great 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  respecting  us : 
we  easily  obtained  by  far  the  largest  and  most 

i  commodious  room  we  had  hitherto  had.  The 

!  people  seemed  cordially  disposed ;  invited  us  to 
their  houses,  and  treated  us  with  much  kind- 
ness and  respect.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the 
29th.  The  people  flocked  round  us;  several 
hundreds  attended,   and  in   general  behaved 

I  soberly.  My  friends  were  much  opened :  John 
Pemberton  appeared  in  testimony  and  supplica- 
tion, and  afterwards  in  affectionate  exhortation, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  favored  meeting 
we  had  held  since  I  joined  them.  Another 
meeting  was  held  next  day  at  the  same  place,  at 

S  the  close  of  which  John  Pemberton  proposed 
holding  one  the  same  evening  at  Dunglass,  a 
village  a  little  forward.  When  we  arrived,  we 
found  that  a  respectable  person  had  kindly  pro- 

I  vided  two  places  for  our  choice,  and  had  spread 
information  himself.  Things  were  now  widely 
altered  :  here  we  met  with  nothing  but  openness, 
civility,  and  kindness.  A  large  body  of  people 
assembled  in  the  evening,  and  were  still  and 
attentive  ;  many  of  them  sat  as  solidly  as  if  they 
had  professed  with  us  :  some  modest,  innocent- 


looking  young  women  seemed  particularly  grave 
and  interested.  Both  my  friends  were  much 
favored  in  public  labor;  John  Pemberton  re- 
markably so.  Towards  the  close  of  his  testimony, 
he  drew  an  affecting  description  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, his  motives  for  leaving  his  own  country, 
&c,  saying  that  his  beloved  wife,  his  native 
country,  and  dear  connections,  were  as  near  to 
him  as  those  of  other  men  to  them  ;  but  the  love 
of  mankind,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  Al- 
mighty, prevailed  over  all.  He  described  this 
Island  as  a  highly  favored  land,  whose  received 
mercies  call  loudly  for  our  gratitude  ;  while  sur- 
rounding nations  had  been  visited  with  the 
sword,  with  pestilence,  with  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tious,  and  other  calamities,  this  had  been  spared. 
After  meeting,  the  people  crowded  round  us,  every 
room  in  the  large  inn  was  filled ;  many  were* 
desirous  of  conversing  with  us,  requesting  John 
Pemberton's  company  in  different  rooms,  with 
which  he  complied,  opening  our  principles 
among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  a  sober  and 
godly  life. 

Our  way  now  seemed  opened,  our  drooping 
spirits  revived,  and  we  entered  the  Highlands 
on  the  31st,  after  travelling  through  a  mountain- 
ous and  thinly  peopled  country,  where  we  met 
with  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants  coming  down 
to  the  Lowlands  against  harvest ;  some  groups  of 
them  were  sitting  on  the  road-side,  eating  their 
humble  fare.  We  reached  Inverary  on  the  1st 
of  the  Ninth  month,  and  were  received  wtth  great 
openness,  cordiality  and  kindness ;  several  places 
were  offered  us  to  hold  a  meeting  in,  but  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  in  the  large  inn  was  selected 
at  last. 

2.  Being  the  First-day  of  the  week,  many  of 
the  Highlanders  came  from  the  mountains  to 
their  place  of  worship  at  Inverary.  There  are 
two  sermons  preached  on  First-days,  I  was  told, 
the  one  in  English,  the  other  in  Erse  or  Gaelic, 
which  is  the  language  of  the  native  Highlanders. 
While  walking  round,  I  was  pleased  and  affected 
at  the  solid  deportment  of  the  Gaelic  assembly, 
which  had  collected  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundreds,  and  stood  generally  silent  and  still 
without  doors,  till  the  English  sermon  was 
finished.    We  had  our  meeting  appointed  at  the 
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time  the  last  might  be  supposed  to  conclude ; 
the  room  was  soon  filled,  and  many  hundreds 
stood  without;  a  very  still  and  commendable 
behaviour  was  manifested  during  the  assembly. 
The  duchess  of  Argyle,  her  son  and  daughters, 
with  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  attend- 
ed ;  the  duchess  sat  very  solidly,  and  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  thoughtfully  exercised.  John 
Pemberton  appeared  with  power  and  authority, 
both  in  testimony  and  prayer  :  and  though  what 
he  had  to  offer  was  no  way  flattering  to  elevated 
stations,  when  the  meeting  closed,  the  duchess 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  him,  expressed  her 
satisfaction,  and  made  some  friendly  inquiries. 

Another  meeting  was  appointed  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and,  being  desirous  to  accommodate 
as  many  as  might  attend,  it  was  thought  best  to 
hold  it  in  a  shade  belonging  to  the  duke.  Every 
accommodation  was  made  that  the  shortness  of 
the  time  would  allow :  trees  were  rolled  round 
the  shade  for  seats  for  the  people ;  a  large  num- 
ber, I  think  near  a  thousand,  attended,  and  be- 
haved with  becoming  stillness.  After  the  meet- 
ing concluded,  several  showed  great  kindness  to 
us,  by  inviting  us  to  their  houses,  and  other  at- 
tentions. 

3.  John  Pemberton  felt  concerned  to  have 
another  meeting,  which,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  poor  laboring  people,  was  appointed  at  six 
o'clock  •  it  also  was  held  in  the  shade.  The  duke 
and  duchess,  with  their  family  and  visitors,  at- 
tended with  the  first,  and  sat  solidly  amongst 
us  till  it  was  nearly  dark.  I  thought  the  meet- 
ing was  very  satisfactory.  David  Ducat  appeared 
with  a  convincing  testimony,  and  John  Pember- 
ton with  great  life  and  power ;  the  witness  in 
several  seemed  to  be  reached ;  the  duchess  in 
particular  appeared  to  be  much  affected.  During 
our  stay,  the  duke  entered  at  different  times  into 
conversation  with  John  Pemberton,  and  liberally 
provided  him  with  some  comforts  not  usually 
met  with  in  the  Highlands. 

4.  Passed  on  to  Lochgillphead  ;  had  an  even- 
ing meeting  there,  and  another  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  day.  Captain  MacLauchlane,  who  had 
seen  us  at  Inverary,  and  met  with  us  again  here, 
gave  us  very  pressing  invitations  to  his  house  at 
Ormsay  j  so  after  meeting  we  set  off,  and  had  a 
sample,  for  perhaps  ten  miles,  of  ancient  High- 
land road,  which  admits  the  travelling  but  of 
one  person  at  a  time ;  we,  however,  arrived  safely, 
and  were  received  with  true  hospitality. 

6.  Had  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  barns  of  our 
kind  host,  of  which  he  and  his  servants  spread 
information  round  the  neighborhood  j  but  as, 
in  these  parts,  not  many  understand  English,  no 
great  numbers  attended.  After  meeting,  John 
Pemberton  collected  the  captain's  sisters,  four 
agreeable  young  women,  and,  after  a  little  space 
of  silence,  had  some  affectionate  exhortation  for 
them.  Though  we  were  quite  strange  to  cap- 
tain MacLaughlana,  before  we  took  our  leave 


he  told  us,  with  much  confidence  and  kindness, 
that  having  been  long  from  home,  and  being 
now  out  of  the  way  of  procuring  money,  that  as 
travelling  as  we  did  was  expensive,  we  were  wel- 
come to  have  any  sum  we  pleased.  We  acknow- 
ledged his  kindness,  and  were  truly  thankful  to 
find  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  were  un- 
known so  opened  towards  us,  but  had  not  occa- 
sion to  accept  the  offer  of  this  generous  stranger. 
On  the  7th,  his  younger  brother,  an  officer  also, 
accompanied  us  some  miles  on  foot.  We  had  a 
meeting  at  Tarbet,  by  Loch  Fyne,  in  the  even- 
ing. 

8.  Went  to  Carapbelton,  where  the  Provost 
granted  the  town  hall,  and  we  gave  notice  of  a 
meeting  to  be  held  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock. 
When  it  drew  near  that  time  we  received  a  few 
lines  from  the  Provost,  expressing  his  fears  that 
if  the  meeting  were  held  in  an  upper  story,  the 
crowd  that  might  be  expected  to  assemble  would 
endanger  the  floor.  The  meeting  and  the  hour 
were  appointed,  and  we  had  not  time  to  provide 
another  place,  so  we  concluded  to  offer  ourselves 
at  the  public  cross  ;  it  was  a  tall  stone,  surround- 
ed with  steps  ;  we  went  and  sat  down  thereon  in  j 
silence,  by  ourselves.  In  a  little  time  the  people 
began  to  gather  round  us,  looking  on  one  another  I 
and  on  us,  perhaps  wondering  what  it  meant, 
as  I  believe  no  meeting  was  ever  held  by  any 
of  our  Society  in  those  parts  ;  yet  no  scoffing  or 
insult  was  offered  us,  nor  was  anything  of  a  light 
behaviour  observable.  Our  minds  were  turned 
inward,  and,  I  believe,  experienced  something 
of  the  promise  made  to  those  whose  hearts  are  j 
stayed  on  the  Lord,  and  who  trust  in  him. 
Though  it  was  long  before  anything  was  said, 
yet,  in  these  outwardly- trying  circumstances,  I  j 
believe  more  refreshment  and  peace  were  ex- 
perienced than  is  often  met  with  in  our  own  ; 
meetings.  My  friends  were  both  enlarged  in 
testimony.  John  Pemberton,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, exhorted  the  people  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  Maker,  and  be  at  peace  with  him. 
The  day  was  very  hot,  and  dear  John  Pemberton 
was  ready  to  faint,  from  being  exposed  bare- 
headed to  the  sun  :  another  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  place.  After 

meeting,  the  minister,  Robertson,  paid  us 

a  friendly  visit  at  our  quarters.  He  told  us  we 
should  have  had  his  church,  but  that  he  of  him-  j 
self  could  not  well  grant  it,  there  being  two  of 
them  equally  concerned,  and  his  colleague  was 
absent:  he  recommended  a  green  that  lay  before 
it,  where  he  said  he  had  often  preached.  Uniting 
with  the  proposal,  I  went  to  pitch  on  a  spot,  and 
to  place  chairs;  the  crowd  of  people  that  sur- 
rounded and  followed  me  was  awful.  I  believe 
that,  in  a  few  minutes  after  my  friends  took  their 
seats,  near  fifteen  hundred  assembled ;  many 
were  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  neighboring  trees ; 
a  general  stillness  prevailed,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  way  opened  with  John  Pemberton  for 
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religious  communication.  Though  I  am  fearful 
;vhat  was  delivered  could  not  be  distinctly  heard 
by  the  most  distant  of  the  assembly  yet  no  dis- 
order ensued;  and  I  trust  we  were  thankful  to 
he  Father  of  mercies  and  Fountain  of  good,  for 
preservation  and  peace  amidst  such  a  host  of 
strangers.  The  minister,  after  meeting,  pressed 
as  kindly  to  go  to  his  house  and  spend  the  even- 
ng,  which  we  did,  and  I  hope  profitably. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SORROW. 

A  worm  in  an  apple  makes  it  mellow  and  full 
9f  good  tastes.  Thus,  trhe  worm  of  sorrow  in  the 
heart  of  man  makes  him  full  of  gentle  feelings, 
ohastens  his  turbulent  soul,  and  gives  him  the 
pirit  of  a  Christian  man.  Blessed  are  the  uses 
of  moderate  griefs.  A  fair  ratio  of  the  troubles 
of  life,  with  its  legitimate  pleasures,  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  true  maximum  of  well-being. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  subjoined  biographical  sketch  was  penned 
by  our  friend  R.  H.,  at  my  request,  and  for  my 
satisfaction,  but  believing  that  a  more  extended 
perusal  of  it  will  be  interesting  and  profitable,  I 
am  induced  to  offer  it  to  you  for  publication. 

S. 

Abraham  Hicks  was  born  at  Rockaway,  on 
Long  Island,  the  16th  of  1st  month,  1791,  and 
was  carefully  educated  in  morality  by  his  parents, 
(Stephen  and  Mary  Hicks.  Stephen  being  a 
brother  of  Elias  Hicks,  was,  like  him,  educated 
! in  the  principles  of  Friends,  but  Mary,  being  an 
j Episcopalian,  they  did  not  instil  any  peculiar  re- 
jiligious  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 

I  but  left  them  to  choose  for  themselves,  when 
j  they  should  arrive  at  maturity.  Abraham,  as  he 
lilgrew  up  to  manhood,  being  of  a  serious  turn  of 
|  mind,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  join  some  religious 
{society,  attended  the  meetings  of  several  de- 
nominations; but  not  finding  that  peace  and 
spiritual  enjoyment  which  his  soul  sought  for, 

j  he  felt  drawn  to  attend  the  public  Quarterly 

II  Meetings  for  Friends,  held  at  Westbury.  Here, 
|,  by  the  preaching  of  Stephen  Grelett,  his  mind 

was  tendered,  and  his  judgment  convinced  that 
t  God  is  only  worshipped  in  spirit,  and  not  by 

forms  and  ceremonies;  that  the  kingdom  of 
j!  heaven  is  within  man,  and  that  those  who  seek 
I  it,  must  find  it  there,  by  doing  the  will  of  our 
It  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Toward  the  close  of 
I  the  same  meeting,  his  uncle  Elias  Hicks  rose 
>|  and  said,  "  It  is  better  never  to  know  the  Truth, 
||  than  to  know  it  and  not  be  faithful  to  its  teach- 
I  ings."  This  proved  as  the  clenching  of  a  nail  in 
I  a  sure  place ;  and  he  now  saw  clearly  the  Society 
!i  of  Friends  was  the  one  he  must  join,  if  he  ob- 
j|  tained  that  peace  his  soul  craved.    This  was  a 


sore  trial  to  him,  for  he  saw  the  "  way  was 
straight  and  narrow/'  but  giving  up  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  his  mind  was  il- 
luminated to  see  that  the  customs  and  practices, 
amusements,  fashionable  dress  and  address,  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  in,  though  deemed  in- 
nocent by  many,  was  but  the  gratification  of  a 
vain  mind,  and  that  therefore  he  must  cease  from 
them.    Great  were  the  exercises,  and  deep  the 
baptisms  he  passed  through,  to  prepare  him  to 
make  the  sacrifices  called  for.    He  sought  soli- 
tary places  to  retire  to,  where  he  might  meditate 
and  pour  out  his  prayers  to  his  God.    And  in 
after  life,  when  he  saw  particular  spots  and 
groves  on  his  father's  farm,  the  many  mournful 
seasons  they  had  been  the  silent  witnesses  of, 
and  the  tears  he  had  shed  there,  were  vividly 
revived  in  his  memory  ;  but  they  were  not  always 
tears  of  sorrow,  for  when  he  was  made  willing  to 
obey  the  requirings  of  truth,  his  Divine  Master 
visited  him  in  tender  compassion  and  consolation, 
and  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowed  freely,  and 
he  was  constrained  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
his  God,  to  serve  Him.    Thus  he  was  enabled  to 
take  up  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
counting  the  reproaches  of  men  as  unworthy  his 
notice,  in  comparison  with  that  peace  of  mind 
which  they  cannot  give  nor  take  away.  One 
sacrifice  after  another  was  required,  as  he  was 
able  to  bear.  Some  that  were  called  little  things, 
he  used  to  say,  seemed  harder  to  yield  to  than 
those  that  are  esteemed  greater.  Those  who  had 
not  the  trial  could  form  no  idea  of  the  mortifica- 
tion in  laying  aside  a  fashionable  dress,  and  put- 
ting on  a  plain  one,  of  using  the  plain  language, 
and  of  attending  meetings  twice  in  the  week.  He 
feared  that  those  who  had  been  trained  in  these 
consistent  practices,  did  not  duly  appreciate  their 
privileges. 

Having  fourteen  miles  to  ride  to  meeting,  and 
being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  it  looked  like  an  un- 
warrantable exposure  of  his  health,  and  his  father's 
family  not  feeling  the  importance  of  these  things, 
he  expected  their  ridicule,  and  the  world's  de- 
rision ;  but  when  in  resignation  to  his  heavenly 
Father's  will,  he  put  these  duties  in  practice,  his 
kindred  treated  him  with  more  tenderness  and 
kindness  than  before. 

During  these  mental  conflicts  he  read  much 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  they  were  made 
instrumental  to  his  instruction  and  consolation. 
Although  his  mind  was  thus  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Divine  will,  he  did  not  hasten  to 
request  to  be  joined  in  membership  with  our 
society,  feeling  it  to  be  a  grave  thing  to  take  up- 
on him  so  great  and  high  a  profession,  as  that  of 
being  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
from  an  apprehension  of  his  own  unworthiness 
put  off  this  that  he  felt  to  be  a  requisition  of  his 
Divine  Master,  until  about  the  year  1813,  when 
he  was  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Westbury 
readily  received.     In  12th  month,  1815,  we 
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were  married,  and  I  was  the  only  surviving  child 
of  my  aged  father.  At  his  request,  my  husband 
came  to  reside  in  his  family ;  and  being  concern- 
ed faithfully  to  bear  all  our  testimonies,  and  our 
house  having  been  for  several  generations  a 
house  for  entertainment  of  Friends  travelling  in 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  holding  our 
various  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  we 


them  he  believed  had  done  no  good,  but  much 
harm,  tending  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Friends 
from  each  other.  He  feared  much  was  said  on 
both  sides,  that  was  not  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
vital  Christianity ;  and  therefore  requested  the 
subject  might  not  be  conversed  on  in  his  presence, 
nor  the  books  and  papers  published  brought  into 
his  room,  desiring  to  be  quiet  and  still  waiting 


continued  the  practice  of  offering  a  glass  of  wine  |  on  the  Lord.    He  was  confined  to  the  house 

"  i  mostly  for  eighteen  months,  with  consumption 
jOr  abscess  on  the  liver;  much  of  the  time  his  suf- 
1  ferings  were  severe.  Although  he  longed  to  be  re- 
leased, he  bore  all  with  great  patience  and  re- 
signation. Hearing  of  several  sudden  deaths,  he 
remarked,  "  Oh,  how  they  are  favored !  I  see 
nothing  in  my  way,  if  I  had  any  more  service  for 
my  Lord  and  Master,  He  would  make  me  sensible 
of  it;  but  I  see  nothing  more  than  patiently 
waiting  to  the  end."  Through  all,  he  laid  so  still 
and  quiet,  that  sometimes  in  the  eve  it  was  re- 
marked he  had  had  a  comfortable  day  ;  he  would 
reply,  "  I  have  had  as  much  pain  as  I  am  able  to 
endure,  but  to  tell  of  it  would  not  relieve  it ;  I 
am  sometimes  tried  to  an  hair's  breadth,  but  I 
endeavor  to  be  patient."  Thus  without  a  mur- 
mur or  complaint,  the  body  wasted  away  until 
the  closing  scene  on  the  8th  of  5th  month,  1827, 
when  the  immortal  spirit  was  released  from  its 
suffering  tenement,  and  we  doubt  not  centered  in 
everlasting  peace. 


to  our  guests  when  they  arrived.  My  husband 
seeing  this,  considering  it  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  as  a  habit,  became  deeply  exercised, 
and  laboring  with  me  and  my  father,  in  meek- 
ness and  tenderness  of  spirit,  we  condescended 
to  give  it  up,  though  greatly  in  the  cross  to  me, 
fearing  Friends  would  feel  they  were  not  kindly 
treated  ;  may  Friends  never  return  to  this  prac- 
tice, sayeth  my  spirit. 

Soon  after  our  marriage,  my  husband  appeared 
in  the  ministry.  Here  again  he  had  to  go  down 
into  deep  humiliation,  sore  conflict  and  baptisms ; 
but  patiently  abiding  under  the  preparing  Hand, 
he  became  qualified  to  preach  the  G-ospel  in  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  truth ;  although  not 
lengthy,  he  was  sometimes  close  and  searching; 
and  indue  time  was  recommended  as  a  if  ap- 
proved minister.  He  was  also  careful  in  his 
daily  walk  amongst  men  in  word  and  action,  to 
live  consistently  with  the  high  profession  he 
made,  and  the  doctrine  he  preached.  He  was 
concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
and  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  in  the 
wisdom  and  authority  in  which  it  was  first  estab- 
lished. Thus  being  faithful  to  the  requirings 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  was  enabled  to  do  his 
days'  work  in  the  day  time,  and  when  prostrated 
on  a  sick  bed,  often  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  the  body.  During 
his  illness  the  controversy  on  doctrines  in  our 
society,  caused  much  to  be  said  and  written, 
which  was  painful  to  him  to  hear,  as  it  tended 
to  disturb  the  quietude  of  his  mind  ;  although  he 
had  his  own  views  and  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  he  often  said,  if  Friends  would  be 
still  and  retired  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  it 
would  be  better  for  them.  In  his  own  experi- 
ence he  had  never  found  any  other  enemy  than 
that  he  felt  within  his  own  mind,  which  he  be- 
lieved belonged  to  his  human  nature,  and  he  had 
no  hope  of  redemption  and  salvation  but  by  the 
divine  life  of  G-od  in  his  soul,  cleansing  it  from 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  giving  the  victory 
over  every  temptation — thus  he  knew  Christ 
within  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  These 
things  he  had  learned  in  the  conflicts  and  bap- 
tisms in  his  early  religious  exercises,  and  when 
he  came  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  had  no 
idea  that  any  now  had  any  reliance  on  the 
animal, blood  of  the  man  Jesus,  shed  on  the 
cross,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  or  a 
belief  in  the  depravity  of  our  nature  by  Adam's 
transgression,  &c,  &c. ;  and  controversy  about 


THE  HEART. 


Professor  Longfellow,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
compositions,  in  speaking  of  the  human  heart, 
says  :  "  The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and 
known  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me  to 
look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor 
heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent 
to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has 
passed  through;  the  bright  pulsations  of  joy; 
the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear;  the 
pressure  of  want ;  the  desertion  of  friends ;  the 
scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity ;  the 
desolation  of  the  world's  sanctuary,  and  threaten- 
ing vices  within — health  gone — happiness  gone 
— even  hope,  that  remains  longest,  gone,  I  would 
fain  leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with 
Him  from  whose  hands  it  came." 


GROWING  OLD. 

Whenever  men  and  women  find  themselves 
losing  their  sympathy  with  youthful  hearts  and 
pursuits,  they  may  be  sure  that  something  is 
wrong  with  them ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  to  grow  old.  It  may  grow  in  heighth, 
and  depth,  and  breadth,  and  power,  but  the 
passage  of  years  can  bring  it  no  decay.  Conse- 
quently, all  those  who  feel  themselves  dissonances 
in  the  song  which  the  young  life  around  them  is 
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singing,  are  allowing  their  bodies  to  do  their 
souls  damage.  I  believe  that  every  healthy  old 
saint  in  Christendom  finds  his  heart  going  out 
more  and  more  towards  the  young.  As  his 
evening  sun  descends,  and  heaven  grows  glorious 
while  the  shadows  gather  upon  the  earth,  he 
loves  more  and  more  to  gather  around  him  that 
which  is  essentially  heavenly — young  men  and 
maiden?,  and  the  bright  forms  and  innocent 
faces  of  children.  Prepared  for  heaven,  it  is 
only  in  such  sociecy,  and  that  which  sympathizes 
with  it,  that  he  finds  his  heart  at  home.  I  be- 
lieve that  social  life,  in  all  its  healthful  mani- 
festations, is  that  which  combinesall  ages, — which 
brings  youth  and  middle  age  together  with  old  age 
and  childhood.  Every  age  needs  the  influence  of 
every  other  age  to  keep  it  healthful.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  age  with  those  who,  in  a  few  years 
at  most,  will  be  as  the  angels  in  heaven.  As  we 
shall  be,  and  as  we  shall  associate  there,  so 
should  we  be,  and  so  should  we  associate  here ; 
and  let  this  truth  never  fail  to  be  remembered ; 
that  unless  the  aged  sympathize  with  the  young, 
they  will  get  no  sympathy  save  in  the  form  of 
ptiy  from  the  young. — Holland. 


ALMS-GIVING. 

I  account  the  office  of  benefactor,  or  almoner, 
to  which  God  appoints  all  those  whom  he  has 
favored  with  wealth,  one  of  the  most  honorable 
jand  delightful  in  the  world.   He  never  institutes 
a  channel  for  the  passage  of  His  bounties,  that 
those  bounties  do  not  enrich  and  beautify.  The 
barren  moor,  that  parts  before  the  steel  of  the 
mountain  brook,  betrays  the  furrow  by  a  fresher 
■green  and  rarer  flowers.    Noble  cities,  and  all 
■forms  of  beautiful  life,  mirror  themselves  in 
■rivers  that  become  highways  for  the  passage  of 
■commerce.    God  gives  leaves  to  every  stalk  that 
■bears  juices  up  to  the  growing  fruit,  and  presents 
|a  flower  in  advance  to  every  twig  that  elaborates 
ja  seed.    The  sky  weaves  radiant  garlands  for 
■itself  from  the  clouds  to  which  it  gives  trans- 
Jportation.    So  every  man  who  becomes,  heartily 
land  understanding^,  a  channel  of  the  divine 
■beneficence,  is  enriched  through  every  league  of 
■his  life. — Holland. 


FAMILY  WISDOM. 

I  The  Ohio  Farmer  gives  the  following  sage 
iladvice  to  fathers  and  mothers  of  families : 

In  our  treatment  of  domestics  we  should  be 
Icareful  not  to  be  too-exacting,  but  remember  that 
■  like  ourselves,  they  are  liable  to  become  weary 
lor  ill.  Do  not  consider  it  a  part  of  your  business 
Ito  find  fault  with  them  whenever  any  occasion 
I  will  warrant.  The  same  principle  which  should 
Sjgovern  us  in  the  care  of  children  is  applicable 
| here— manifest  your  approbation  for  everything 
fjthat  will  bear  it,  and  censure  as  little  as  possible. 
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Treat  them,  perseveringly,  as  though  you  suppos- 
ed they  intended  to  do  right,  even  though  you 
know  it  not  to  be  the  case ;  and  instead  of  finding 
fault  when  a  thing  is  done  wrong,  wait,  if  pos- 
sible, till  it  is  to  be  done  again,  then  remind  them 
of  their  previous  forge tfulness,  and  explain  your 
wishes  auew,  and  you  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  accomplish  a  permanent  improvement.  Never 
raise  your  voice  or  speak  in  an  angry  or  excited 
manner — speak  deliberately  and  calmly,  however 
great  the  annoyance,  or  if  you  cannot  control 
your  voice,  be  silent  till  you  can,  and  you  will  not 
only  have  obtained  a  great  victory  over  yourself, 
but  remedy  the  evil  far  more  surely.  Add  praise 
for  something  well  done  at  the  same  time  that 
you  censure,  if  possible.  A  '  fresh  hand'  is  often 
little  help  to  an  overworked  housewife,  but  exer- 
cise patience,  go  about  with  them,  and  show 
them  a  few  days,  if  necessary,  and  under  proper 
management  even  the  most  stupid  will  improve. 
Frequent  changes  are  often  a  great  annoyance, 
but  the  privilege  of  change  is  as  great  for  the 
house-wife  as  the  girl.  If  they  can  do  better 
elsewhere,  they  have  the  same  right  to  go  that 
persoas  employed  in  any  other  relation  have. 
Always  treat  them  kindly  and  considerately,  and 
do  them  a  favor  when  you  can,  and  they  will  be 
less  inclined  to  leave." 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. — NO.  IV. 

Franklin,  Venango  County,  Tenth  month,  1861. 

I  am  again  in  this  oily  region,  and  find  the 
wonders  depicted  in  my  communication  some  time 
since  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  what  I  have  recently  witnessed.  I 
have  just  returned  from  ^burning  well,  incurring 
a  fatiguing  ride  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  for 
the  purpose.  But  ere  going  into  details  I  will 
refer  to  some  of  the  theories  extant  accounting 
for  this  great  deposit  of  oil.  One  is  that  it  has 
been  crushed  out  of  coal  by  the  immense  weight 
of  large  bodies  of  coal,  based  on  the  fact,  that 
ere  this  discovery  large  quantities  of  oil  had 
been  procured  from  coal  by  artificial  crushing. 
Another  is,  that  it  is  unsolidijied  coal,  or  coal 
in  process  of  formation;  while  the  last  I  have 
met  with  has  been  started  by  a  scientific  gen- 
tleman named  Benton,  who  has  visited  the 
Canadian  oil  springs,  and  says  : — "  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea,  even  with  geologists,  that  the  oil  has 
been  produced  from  beds  of  coal,  but  this  oil 
field  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  notion.  The  limestone  found  in  this 
region,  under  the  drift  clay,  I  recognize  as  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  .group  of  the  Devonian 
formation,  and  as  such  is  geologically  many  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  lowest  member  of  the  car- 
boniferous formation,  below  which  workable 
coal  beds  are  never  found.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  oil,  found  so  abundantly  in  Canada,  Ohio, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  localities,  is  not 
coal  oil,  but  coral  oil.  Stored  away  in  cells, 
forming  in  the  aggregate  immense  reefs,  as  it 
was  collected  from  the  impure  waters  of  the 
early  oceans  by  minute  coral  polyps,  it  has  been 
driven  by  heat  and  pressure  into  reservoirs  and 
crevices  where  man's  ingenuity  is  discovering  it 
day  by  day.  I  have  in  my  possession  many 
specimens  of  this  fossil  coral,  with  the  oil  plainly 
visible  in  the  cells." 

But  to  return  to  the  burning  well.  It  has  now 
been  on  fire  three  days,  caused,  it  is  said,  by 
carelessness  in  opening  the  fire  door  of  the 
engine,  when  the  gas  immediately  took  fire.  Not 
over  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from  their  first 
striking  the  oil,  and  as  there  is  always  a  power- 
ful emission  of  gas,  more  so  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  great  care  should  be  used  to  avoid 
its  coming  in  contact  with  any  fire  on  the 
premises. 

Yesterday,  and  the  day  previous,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  sublime  spectacle.  A  straight 
column  of  fire,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height, 
shooting  up  in  the  air,  and  then  descending  in 
bright  sparks  like  an  illuminated  spray  from  a 
fountain.  To-day  they  have  succeeded  in 
smothering  it  partially,  so  there  is  no  column, 
but  a  mass  of  flame  bursting  through  the  mound 
of  earth  which  they  have  raised  over  it  in  their 
attempts  to  put  it  out,  forming  a  sheet  of  fire  at 
the  top  surrounded  by  innumerable  small  jets  of 
fire  several  inches  in  height  coming  up  all  over 
and  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  earth, 
which  is  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  and  being  of  a  conical  shape  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  young  Vesuvius, 
roaring  and  spouting  its  volumes  of  fire. 

Yesterday  they  succeeded  by  dint  of  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  in  introducing  a  gas  pipe  with 
an  elbow  directly  into  the  boring,  which  they 
continued  down  to  the  creek,  into  which  a  con- 
stant volume  of  oil  is  thus  poured,  accompanied 
by  a  large  amount  of  gas  thrown  some  ten  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  the  violence  of  an 
escape  pipe  of  a  steam  engine.  By  this  means  a 
large  amount  of  inflammable  materials  that  pre- 
viously fed  the  fire  is  now  thrown  into  the  creek, 
on  the  surface  of  which  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
oil  are  now  floating. 

This  waste  is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to 
this  well,  but  also  to  other  similar  tributaries  in 
smaller  quantities,  though  this  forms  a  very 
large  portion.  While  there,  I  saw  a  good  sized 
carpet  drawn  over  it,  first  being  well  saturated 
with  water,  and  quantities  of  dirt  thrown  on  top. 
Though  such  appliances  have  a  tendency  to  damp 
the  virulence  of  the  fire,  and  may  ultimately  suc- 
ceed, it  has  every  appearance  of  bursting  forth 
as  violently  as  ever,  at  any  moment,  except  the 
column  of  fire  which  the  pipe  spoken  of  before 
may  continue  to  divert. 

Things  along  Oil  Creek  present  a  very  different 


aspect  from  what  they  did  at  the  time  of  my  first 
visit.  Then  all  was  bustle  and  activity  for  miles 
along  its  banks;  now  almost  all  the  wells  called 
pumping  wells  have  been  temporarily  abandoned,  j 
as  they  would  not  pay  to  work  at  the  present 
depressed  price,  a  depression  that  it  was  hoped 
would  have  been  removed  ere  this  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  burning  season,  and  consequent 
increased  demand,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  flow- 
ing wells  has  more  than  met  the  anticipated 
demand. 

The  almost  incredible  product  of  some  of  these 
occasioned  the  remark  at  the  commencement  of 
this  number.    At  the  time  first  alluded  to,  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  these 
flowing  wells  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  while 
to-day  I  heard  the  number  estimated  at  some- 
thing like  forty,  large  and  small.    I  saw  a  tank', 
probably  fifty  feet  -in  diameter,  said  to  hold 
twenty- fivehundred  barrels  full  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  top,  the  product  of  a  well  that  has  i 
been  flowing  about  two  weeks,  and  another  that 
was  apparently  producing  in   a  much  larger 
ratio.    When  this  last  one  was  struck,  it  flew  up 
into  the  trees,  which,  with  the  bushes  and  whole 
surface  of  the  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance^ 
are  now  covered  with  oil.    The  noise  and  vio-  - 
lence  with  which  the  oil  is  ejected  constitutes 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  phenomena.  The 
well  now  burning  had  been  bored  468  feet,  and 
the  best  flowing  wells  are  usually  those  that  are 
the  deepest ;  though  I  heard  of  one  man  who  had 
a  good  one,  but,  not  satisfied,  upon  going  deeper 
had  it  spoiled  with  water.    The  larger  part  of 
the  flowing  wells,  first  discovered,  have  ceased  to  | , 
be  productive,  and  owners  of  pumping  ones  look  j  j 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  latter  will  pay  \\ 
if  they  can  only  hold  on  to  them,  though  many  j 
have  completely  impoverished  themselves  with 
reaching  the  oil;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  I 
there  are  still  found  adventurers  willing  to  risk  j 
their  all  in  the  attempt,  and  new  borings  are  J 
here  and  there  to  be  seen. 

The  number  of  teams  employed  in  carting  to  j 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  is  counted  by  hundreds,  I 
and  including  those  going  to  different  stations,  1 
little  short  of  a  thousand  ;  and  as  to  the  borings  i 
themselves,  within  and  around  Franklin,  along  j 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  and  up  the  creek  i 
to  Titusville,  which  is  some  twenty-three  miles 
distant  from  this  place,  it  is  said  there  are  thou- 
sands.    There  is  a  vast  amount  of  oil  stored 
away  in  vats,  (Philips  has  20,000  barrels)  await-  f 
ing  a  rise  in  price,  some  proprietors  of  flowing  I 
wells  only  selling  the  surplus  quantity  which 
these  will  not  contain  j  these  receptacles  that  are 
intended  to  remain  filled,  being  banked  up  to  j 
the  top  with  earth  and  blue  clay,  covered  with 
boards,  and  the  top  again  covered  with  dirt  and  [ 
clay.    This  clay  is  so  impervious  and  keeps  the  j 
tanks  so  tight,  it  is  said  little  or  no  leakage  | 
ensues. 
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As  to  the  price  of  this  greasy  article,  it  has 
none ;  the  respective  wants  of  buyer  and  seller 
rating  it  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
proprietor  of  a  flowing  well  has  all  his  tanks 
full,  and  a  purchaser  approaches  him  with 
barrels  at  hand,  the  latter  has  it  almost  all  his 
own  way,  the  former  preferring  to  realize  some 
money,  little  though  it  be,  rather  than  turn  the 
oil  into  the  creek.  The  want  of  barrels  is  a  great 
difficulty  that  has  to  be  contended  with,  such  an 
unexpected  demand  springing  up  at  a  point 
where  it  was  least  expected,  while  the  freight 
from  other  points  is  so  great  as  almost  to  forbid 
their  being  procured  elsewhere.  The  oil  is  so 
volatile  that  it  takes  a  good  barrel  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  to  hold  it. 

As  respects  the  weather  in  this  cold  section  of 
*  country,  the  Fall  has  thus  far  been  uuiversally 
mild.  As  with  us,  there  has  been  a  perfect 
"  ripening  of  the  leaves,"  irrespective  of  frosts, 
of  which  they  have  had  but  two  or  three.  Many 
entertain  the  opinion  that  we  must  have  heavy 
frosts  before  the  leaves  of  trees  generally  chauge 
color  and  drop  to  the  ground ;  while,  no  doubt, 
these  hasten  the  process,  as  well  as  heighten  the 
beauty  by  greater  depth  of  coloring,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  season  almost  everywhere 
proves  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  sentiment  com- 
mencing "  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,"  &c. 
The  forests  are  truly  beautiful  now,  and  to  my 
taste,  this  is  the  most  delightful  season  of  the 
year  for  travel. 

I  had  thought  I  was  done  saying  anything 
about  the  oil  business,  but  as  facts  turn  up  be- 
fore me,  and  I  recall  to  mind  something  I  had 
lost  sight  of  at  the  moment  of  dotting  down,  I 
feel  tempted  to  return  to  the  subject. 

"Philips,"  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  large 
flowing  well  spoken  of,  has  been  receiving  a  pro- 
duct of  2000  barels  in  24  hours.  "  The  "  Em- 
pire "  well  was  timed,  and  filled  a  tank  holding 
one  hundred  barrels  in  fifty-five  minutes — this 
was  the  next  day  after  oil  was  struck  ;  the  yield 
still  continues  very  great,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  its  being  so  particularly  timed  since  then. 

These  notes  have  been  thrown  together  in  a 
very  desultory  manner  and  under  disadvantage- 
ous circumstances.  If  they  have  a  tendency  to 
give  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  any  correct 
idea  of  things,  as  the  writer  has  witnessed  them, 
he  will  be  satisfied.  j.  m.  e. 

Note. — Opportunity  not  occurring  to  mail 
the  above  until  the  next  day  after  it  was  written, 
gives  me  the  chance  of  saying  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  quenching  the  fire  at  the  burning 
well.  When  it  was  at  its  height,  great  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  adjoining  property, 
large  quantities  of  oil  being  stored  in  tanks 
within  a  very  short  distance.  Several  persons 
were  quite  severely  burned,  but  none  fatally 
injured. 


DOMESTIC  FAULTS. 

Homes  are  more  often  darkened  by  the  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  small  faults,  than  by  the 
actual  presence  of  any  decided  vice.  These  evils 
are  apparently  of  very  dissimilar  magnitude;  yet 
it  is  easier  to  grapple  with  one  than  another. 
The  Eastern  traveller  can  combine  his  forces  and 
hunt  down  the  tiger  that  prowls  upon  his  path ; 
but  he  scarcely  escapes  the  mosquitoes  that  infest 
the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  fleas  that  swarm  in 
the  sand  he  treads.  The  drunkard  has  been 
known  to  renounce  his  darling  vice — the  slave 
to  dress  and  extravagance,  her  besetting  sin — 
but  the  waspish  temper,  irritating  tone,  the  rude, 
dogmatic  manner,  and  the  hundred  nameless 
negligences,  that  spoil  the  beauty  of  association, 
have  rarely  done  other  than  proceed  till  the  ac- 
tion of  disgust  and  gradual  alienation  has  turned 
all  the  current  of  affections  from  their  course, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  barren  track,  over  which 
the  mere  skeleton  of  companionship  stalks  alone. 


Isaac  Newton,  with  that  modesty  which  is 
characteristic  of  true  greatness,  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  any  superior 
force  of  intellect,  but  to  patient  thought. 
"  I  sat,"  said  this  prince  of  philosophers,  "until 
truth  made  her  appearance,  and  then  with  my 
whole  heart  I  embraced  her."  Truth  never 
fails  to  come  at  the  bidding  of  such;  she  is 
naturally  coy  and  reserved,  and  always  gives  some 
intimation  of  her  approach.  She  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  waits  for  you  to  open,  and  then  she  will 
enter,  and  will  tarry  only  so  long  as  she  is  an 
honored  and  welcome  guest.  Her  presence, 
like  the  ark  in  the  family  of  Obed-Edom,  always 
leaves  a  blessing  behind. 


THE  ALARM  WATCH. 


A  lady,  who  found  it  difficult  to  awake  so 
early  as  she  wished  in  the  morning,  purchased 
an  alarm  watch.  These  watches  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  strike  with  a  very  loud  whizzing 
noise,  at  any  hour  the  owner  pleases  to  set  them. 
The  lady  placed  her  watch  at. the  head  of  the 
bed,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  she  found  her- 
self effectually  roused  by  the  long,  rattling  sound. 
She  immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and  felt 
better  all  day  for  her  early  rising.  This  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks;  the  alarm  watch  faith- 
fully performed  its  office,  and  was  distinctly  heard, 
so  long  as  it  was  punctually  obeyed.  But  after 
a  time  the  lady  grew  tired  of  early  rising;  and 
when  she  was  wakened  by  the  noisy  monitor, 
she  merely  turned  herself,  and  slept  again.  In 
a  few  days  the  watch  ceased  to  arouse  her  from 
slumber.  It  spoke  just  as  loudly  as  ever,  but 
she  did  not  hear,  because  she  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  disobeying  it.  Finding  that  she  might 
just  as  well  be  without  an  alarm  watch,  she 
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formed  the  new  resolution,  that  if  she  ever  heard 
the  sound  again,  she  would  jump  up  instantly,  I 
and  that  she  never  would  allow  herself  again  to 
disobey  the  friendly  warning. 

J ust  so  it  is  with  conscience.  If  we  obey  its 
dictates,  even  to  the  most  trifling  particulars,  we 
always  hear  its  voice,  clear  and  strong.  But  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  do  what  we  have  some  fears 
may  not  be  quite  right,  we  shall  grow  more  and 
more  sleepy,  until  the  voice  of  conscience  has  no 
longer  any  power  to  awaken  us. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MO.  9, 1861. 


Although  we  have  not  received  the  Minutes 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have  under- 
stood that  its  deliberations  were  marked  with 
unusual  interest  and  solemnity. 

Three  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
(one  of  whom  was  a  minister)  were  in  attendance 
with  minutes. 

The  meetings  for  worship  during  the  week 
were  large  and  satisfactory,  and  in  addition  to 
those  usually  held,  a  public  meeting  was  con- 
vened on  Fourth-day  evening,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  members  and  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  which  was  also  eminently  favored. 

From  a  friend,  who  was  present,  we  have  the 
following  particulars : 

"  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  closed  its  sessions 
on  Fifth-day  noon.  It  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
owing  to  many  of  our  friends  from  Virginia  being 
necessarily  detained  at  their  homes,  arising  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  only  four 
Friends  from  Goose  Creek,  and  near  Hopewell, 
being  in  attendance,  besides  a  few  of  the  younger 
part — refugees  from  that  State ;  from  Alexan- 
dria and  its  vicinity  there  were  but  four  of  our 
members  present: 

The  troubles  now  in  our  country  have  tended 
to  humble  us ;  the  sympathy  for  those  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  exposed  to  the  many  ha- 
rassing influences  incident  to  the  present  strife, 
all  conspired  to  fit  us  the  better  for  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  Divine  Presence,  which  we  were 
mercifully  permitted  to  enjoy  in  our  various 
sittings. 

The  Epistles  received  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond,  were  read 
on  Second-day  to  our  real  comfort;  for  they  af- 
forded evidence  of  coming  afresh  from  a  Divine 


Spring — and  so  refreshing  was  a  portion  of  their 
contents,  that  extracts  from  them  were  directed 
to  be  sent  to  our  subordinate  meetings.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  reply  to  these  acceptable 
evidences  of  sympathy  and  affection. 

The  state  of  society  was  entered  upon  with  a 
feeling  that  brought  forth  much  counsel ;  and 
the  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  our 
subordinate  meetings,  after  reporting  that  they 
had  moved  in  the  matter  as  way  had  opened, 
were  continued,  with  an  addition  to  their  num- 
ber. The  weak  state  of  some  of  our  branches 
called  forth  much  exercise,  with  a  belief  that 
some  labor  in  the  spirit  of  the  G-ospel  is  called 
for;  hence  the  foregoing  Committee.  Extracts* 
may  soon  be  expected,  which  will  give  further 
particulars." 

Died,  in  Henrietta,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th 
of  9th  mo.,  Aaron  P.  Baker,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and 
Jane  Baker,  aged  22  years,  3  months  and  14  days. 

"  That  life  is  long  that  answers  life's  great  end." 
Though  called  away  just  as  the  opening  bud  of  man- 
hood gave  promise  of  a  fruitful  yield  of  virtue,  he 
has  left  behind  him  an  evidence  that  his  spirit  was 
prepared  to  join  the  innumerable  company  of  saints 
who  surround  the  throne  of  God. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  it, 
when  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but 
saying  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. 


TROPICAL  FORESTS. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  comparable  to 
the  forests  of  the  Chagres  river.  No  description 
that  I  have  ever  read  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
splendid  overplus  of  vegetable  life  within  the 
tropics.  The  river,  broad,  and  with  a  soft  cur- 
rent of  the  sweetest  waters  I  ever  drank,  winds 
between  walls  of  foliage  that  rise  from  its  very 
surface.  All  the  gorgeous  growths  of  an  eternal 
summer  are  so  mingled  in  one  impenetrable  mass, 
that  the  eye  is  bewildered.  From  the  rank  jungle 
of  canes,  and  gigantic  lilies,  and  the  thickets  of 
strange  shrubs  that  line  the  water,  rise  the  trunks 
of  the  mango,  the  ceiba,  the  cocoa,  the  sycamore, 
and  the  superb  palm.  Plantains  take  root  in 
the  banks  binding  the  soil,  with  their  leaves 
shaken  and  split  into  immense  plumes  by  the 
wind  and  rain.  The  zafote,  with  a  fruit  the  size 
of  a  man's  head,  the  gourd-tree,  and  other  vege- 
table wonders,  attract  the  eye  on  all  sides.  Blos- 
soms of  crimson,  purple  and  yellow,  of  a  form 
and  magnitude  unknown  in  the  north,  are  min- 
gled with  the  leaves;  and  flocks  of  paroquets  and 
brilliant  butterflies  circle  through  the  air  like 
blossoms  blown  away.  Sometimes  a  spike  of 
scarlet  flowers  is  thrust  forth,  like  the  tongue  of 
a  serpent,  from  the  heart  of  some  convolution  of 
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unfolding  leaves,  and  often  creepers  and  parasites 
drop  trails  and  streamers  of  fragrance  from 
boughs  that  shoot  half-way  across  the  river. 
Every  turn  of  the  stream  only  disclosed  another 
and  more  magnificent  vista  of  leaf,  bough  and 
blossom.  All  outline  of  the  landscape  is  lost  un- 
der this  deluge  of  vegetation.  No  trace  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  seen;  lowland  and  highland  are  the 
same;  a  mountain  is  but  a  higher  swell  of  the 
mass  of  verdure.  As  on  the  ocean,  you  have  a 
sense  rather  than  a  perception  of  beauty.  The 
clear  sharp  lines  of  our  scenery  at  home  are  here 
wanting.  What  shape  the  land  would  be  if 
cleared,  you  cannot  tell.  You  gaze  upon  the 
scene  before  you  with  a  never-sated  delight,  till 
your  brain  aches  with  the  sensation,  and  you 
close  your  eyes,  overwhelmed  with  the  thought 
that  all  these  wonders  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning— that  year  after  year  takes  away  no  leaf 
or  blossom  that  is  not  replaced,  but  the  sublime 
mystery  of  growth  and  decay  is  renewed  forever. 
—Bayard  Taylor. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  intelligent  practical  views  taken  by  the 
Scientific  American  on  all  matters  of  science, 
induce  me  to  second  some  ideas  of  a  former 
number  on  the  above  subject. 

The  important  relations  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  industrial  arts,  and  human  welfare  gener- 
ally, claim  for  them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  more 
careful  consideration  than  they  now  share  from 
directors  of  public  instruction.  In  our  State 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  no  depart- 
ment receives  less  attention  than  this.  The  art 
of  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  &c,  is  thoroughly  taught  in  most  of 
these  teachers'  schools,  as  it  should  be.  In- 
genuity is  taxed  to  devise  illustrations  for  mak- 
ing clear,  and  engaging  to  the  child,  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  or  the  facts  of  history,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  in  regard  to  teaching  the  elements 
of  natural  science  there  seems  to  be  a  strange 
neglect. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  prove  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  self  evident,  viz.,  that  the  study  of 
natural  objects  and  general  phenomena  of 
science,  precedes,  in  the  natural  order,  the  study 
of  such  branches  as  grammar  and  abstract  num- 
bers, involving  an  exercise  of  the  reflective 
rather  than  the  perceptive  faculties;  my  object 
being  merely  to  show  why  results  so  unsatisfac- 
tory are  seen  in  the  study  of  such  sciences  as 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  so  many 
schools  where  the  teaching  of  these  is  attempted. 

Everybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  young  mind  knows  that  its  ideas  are 
gained  chiefly  through  the  senses  of  seeing, 
hearing,  &c.  Hence  the  importance  of  visible 
illustrations  by  experiment,  in  order  to  make 


clear  and  impressive  the  facts  and  principles  of 
these  sciences.  It  is  idle  to  attempt,  for  exam- 
ple, to  give  a  class  of  lads  a  clear  understanding 
of  air  and  its  mechanical  and  chemical  relations 
to  respiration,  without  some  visible  experimental 
illustration.  No  mere  book  or  oral  description 
of  the  electro-magnet,  or  the  telegraph,  ever  en- 
ables the  school  boy  to  comprehend  their  action. 

So  again,  the  chemistry  of  combustion  and 
oxydation,  bleaching,  &c.  How  is  it  possible  to 
make  such  subjects  clear  and  engaging  without 
some  visible  illustration  of  the  chemical  action 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  ? 

To  teach  properly,  then,  the  elements  of  such 
sciences,  they  must  be  properly  illustrated.  And 
in  this  consists  the  chief  difficulty — the  art  of 
mechanical  illustration.  Chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  are  experimental  sciences,  and  require 
for  demonstration  machines  and  manual  skill. 
Now  this  manual  skill  with  apparatus  cannot  be 
learned  from  studying  books  or  witnessing  ordi- 
nary experimental  exhibitions.  It  requires  more 
specific  directions —  a  more  practical  study. 
What  teacher  ever  learned  from  books  or  lec- 
tures merely,  how  to  perform  with  promptness, 
accuracy  and  safety  to  apparatus,  the  more  deli- 
cate experiments  with  an  air  pump  ;  or  how  to 
separate,  collect  and  experiment  with  even  the 
simple  gases  in  chemistry  ?  Success  in  scientific 
illustrations  depends  upon  attention  to  details. 
For  example,  a  particle  of  dust  between  the  sur- 
face of  a  glass  receiver  and  the  plate  of  the  air 
pump,  the  lack  of  a  washer  or  a  drop  of  oil  may 
cause  failure  in  a  series  of  proposed  pneumatic 
illustrations.  Want  of  discretion  in  applying 
heat  may  fracture  a  glass  receiver  holding  a 
chemical  mixture,  and  do  serious  damage  to  a 
choice  apparatus.  And  so  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  scientific  manipulation,  ignorance  and 
want  of  attention  to  details  is  the  chief  cause  of 
bungling  and  failure. 

From  several  years  of  experience  in  an  ap- 
paratus manufactory  and  as  a  teacher  of  practi- 
cal science,  I  have  had  some  opportunities  for 
observing  the  manner  of  using  apparatus  in 
schools,  and  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  in  most 
of  these  this  is  available  for  illustrating  science 
to  less  than  one-third  the  extent  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  manufacturer  and  pur- 
chasers. 

The  teacher  who  attempts  to  illustrate  by  ex- 
periment the  principles  and  facts  of  science, 
without  having  given  some  special  attention  to 
manipulations  with  instruments,  is  almost  sure 
to  bungle  before  his  classes,  injure  the  machines, 
and  create  for  himself  and  his  pupils  a  disgust 
of  experimental  science. 

The  awkward  and  expensive  attempts  too 
often  made  to  illustrate  even  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples, do  a  vast  deal  to  discourage  the  proper 
study  of  elementary  philosophy  and  chemistry 
in  schools.    When  will  Boards  of  Education 
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learn  that  colleges,  lectures  and  text-books  of 
science  do  not  necessarily  qualify  for  teaching 
where  manual  skill  is  requisite — that  it  is  the 
art  of  preparation  as  well  as  delivery  that  the 
tsacher  of  philosophical  science  should  compre- 
hend. 

When  more  special  attention  shall  be  paid,  at 
teachers'  seminaries,  to  the  art  of  manipulating 
with  economy  and  grace,  then  may  we  expect  to 
see  elementary  science  assume  its  deserved  im- 
portance in  our  schools,  and  our  youth,  quick- 
ened in  perception,  go  forth  keen  to  explore  the 
fruitful  fields  of  science. 

A.  W.  Sprague. 


SAVING  SEED. 


The  cool  autumn  nights, 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  as 
it  rushes  along  in  fitful 
gusts,  the  glowing  hues 
that  begin  to  tinge  the 
forest,  all  admonish  us  that 
Nature's  season  of  rest  is 
at  hand,  and  that  we  must 
prepare  now  for  another 
year.  Saving  seeds  seems 
a  very  simple  operation, 
but  unless  performed  with 
care,  and  some  degree  of 
skill,  it  had  better  not  be 
done  at  all.  Because  if 
you  are  not  willing  to  take 
pains,  it  is  much  better  to 
go  to  a  reliable  seed-man  and  purchase — and  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  is  already 
late  to  give  advice  in  this  important  matter,  but 
a  few  words  may  not  come  amiss.  First,  be  sure 
that  every  thing  saved  for  seed  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  If  jour  vegetables,  or  flowers,  are  not  the 
best,  reject  them,  and  exchange  with  a  neighbor, 
or  buy.  "  Save  pennies''  by  using  poor  seed, 
and  "  the  pounds  W^'take  care  of  themselves" — 
you  will  never  see  many  of  them.  Besides,  every 
man  owes  it  to  his  race  to  do  what  he  can  to  pro- 
mote progress  in  his  art.  It  is  by  untiring  pains 
that  our  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables  have  at- 
tained their  present  perfection.  Save  only  the 
best.  Secondly,  do  it  in  season.  So  simple  a 
job  is  generally  neglected  till  the  winds  or  the 
rains  have  floated  off  the  feathery  germs,  or  till 
the  choicest  of  the  fruit  has  gone  where  it  will 
never  germinate.  Let  it  be  the  business  of  some 
one  to  attend  to  it.  What  is  every  body's  business 
is  no  body's.  Have  a  quantity  of  little  paper 
bags  made  up,  some  evening — old  letter  envel- 
opes, if  carefully  opened,  make  capital  ones.  Cut 
them  in  two,  and  paste  the  edges  neatly.  Do  not 
forget  to  label  them  plainly,  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
vexation  and  blunders  next  spring.  It  is  well, 
also,  to  understand  the  theory  of  saving  seeds, 


as  well  as  the  practice.  If  you  wish  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  fruit  or  seed,  be  careful  that  the 
seeds  selected  be  fully  grown,  and  ripe.  For 
instance,  save  for  seed  only  the  middle  of  the 
finest  and  earliest  ears  of  corn,  &c.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  wish  to  grow  the  finest  double 
Asters,  select  the  most  double  blooms,  and  pick 
them  before  they  are  ripe,  just  when  the  edges 
of  the  petals  begin  to  wither.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  the  poor  little  shrivelled  specimens  of  seed 
you  will  get,  and  reject  them  for  the  nice  plump 
fellows,  found  in  the  less  double  blooms.  Did 
you  never  pay  a  large  price  for  a  packet  of  seed 
of  some  famous  variety  of  Dianthus,  or  other 
choice  flower,  and  then  upon  opening  it,  find  a 
few  little  shrivelled  grains,  not  a  quarter  of 
which,  you  were  sure,  would  ever  grow,  and  feel 
yourself  the  victim  of  a  swindle  ?  But  when, 
after  anxious  watching,  about  one  in  ten  feebly 
germinated,  gradually  gaining  strength  as  it 
grew,  in  fullness  of  time  unfolded  its  magnificent 
crown,  glowing  with  the  richest  hue — then  you 
exulted  in 'your  treasure,  but  forgot  in  how 
wretched  a  casket  all  that  beauty  was  once  shut 
up.  Very  highly  cultivated  flowers  always  pro- 
duce few  seeds,  and  those  very  contemptible  in 
appearance.  But  preserve  them  with  care,  for, 
mean  as  they  look,  they  are  of  royal  blood. 
While  you  are  about  it,  gather  a  little  extra 
flower-seed  to  send  to  a  friend,  or  give  to  a 
neighbor,  and  encourage  them  to  adorn  those 
bleak  door-yards  with  a  gorgeous  tapestry  of  the 
Creator's  own  handiwork.  By  this  means  you 
may  do  much  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  pure  and 
lovely  in  nature,  and  fill  your  own  heart  with  the 
lasting  fragrance  of  a  good  action. 


HINTS. 


Asparagus  beds  can  now  be  planted.  Apples 
should  be  gathered  before  injured  by  the  frost. 
Butter  made  this  month  is  of  the  best  quality. 
Beets  should  be  pulled  before  they  are  exposed 
to  the  i'rost.  Set  out  your  blackberry  plants  four 
feet  distant  in  rows,  eight  feet  apart.  Buildings 
need  repairing  before  the  fall  rains  set  in.  Bean- 
poles and  blackberry-stakes  should  be  collected 
and  placed  under  shelter.  Transplant  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Gather  and  store  cabbages 
aud  carrots,  and  earth  up  the  celery.  Construct 
cisterns  to  receive  the  water  from  barn  and  out- 
buildings, thereby  affording  a  supply  near  by  for 
the  stock.  Cauliflowers  that  have  not  headed  in 
the  garden  will  sometimes  form  heads  during  the' 
winter  by  transplanting  to  the  cellar  at  this  sea- 
son. Select  seed-corn.  Draining  should  be  con- 
tinued until  wet  and  heavy  grounds  are  reclaim- 
ed. Evergreens  can  be  transplanted  this  month, 
care  being  used.  Fruit-trees,  such  as  the  apple, 
pear  and  quince,  may  be  set  out  early  in  the 
month.  "  Farmers'  Clubs"  should  now  be  or- 
ganized.   Forest-leaves,  stored  up  in  a  dry  place 
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this  month,  will  make  excellent  bedding  for  stock. 
Grapes  for  winter-keeping  should  remain  upon 
the  vines  until  the  hard  frosts  are  expected. 
Watch  the  market  closely  to  know  when  grain 
can  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  Harvest  hemp 
in  this  latitude  before  the  last  of  the  month.  Com- 
mence feeding  hogs  designed  for  fattening,  giving 
them  cooked  food.  Ice  houses  can  be  built  to 
good  advantage  this  month.  Insects  which  infest 
the  trees  should  be  summarily  dealt  with  before 
ensconcing  themselves  in  winter  quarters.  Late- 
sown  lettuce  should  be  transplanted  to  cold 
frames,  for  winter  use.  See  that  the  labels  on 
your  fruit-trees  are  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  shocks  of  winter.  Leaves  from  the  orchard 
should  be  saved  for  hot-beds  in  the  spring.  Look 
out  for  and  collect  manures  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. Prepare  beds  for  mushrooms,  and  have  a 
large  quantity  of  muck  to  use  about  the  stables. 
Onions.sown  last  month  will  need  a  light  protec- 
tion of  straw  or  some  other  kind  of  litter.  Octo- 
ber is  a  good  month  for  painting  buildings. 
Plough  stiff  clay  soils,  laying  them  open  to  the 
action  of  the  air  and  frost. 

Hops  lose  their  fine  flavor  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  damp.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
close  place,  and  lightly  packed. —  The  Methodist. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  APPLE-BARREL. 

By  this  we  mean  the  boring  of  holes  in  the 
head  or  staves  of  the  barrels  that  will  allow  the 
escape  of  the  moisture  that  is  constantly  passing 
off  from  the  newly  gathered  fruit.  We  hazard 
nothing  in  the  statement  that  one-half  the  fruit 
sent  to  this  market  this  season,  has  been  materi- 
ally injured  from  moisture.  The  effect  of  con- 
fined vapor  upon  the  apple  is  not  at  once  ap- 
parent. The  fruit  appears  uncommonly  bright 
on  the  first  opening — but  as  the  surface  dries  off, 
the  apple  begins  to  grow  dull  looking,  aud  if  a 
light-skinned  apple,  in  a  day  or  two  will  present 
the  appearance  of  half-baked  fruit. 

But  this  steaming  from  confinement  not  only 
injures  the  sale  of  the  fruit,  but  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  consumer,  his  fruit  does 
not  keep  as  he  supposed  it  would,  and  as  the 
variety  of  apple  he  purchased  led  him  to  suppose 
it  would.  Premature  decay  is  sure  to  follow  as 
a  consequence  of  this  want  of  ventilation. — 
Chicago  Fruit- Dealer. 


ORCHARD-SITES. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  farmer  will  j 
be  called  in  his  own  mind  to  decide  upon  his  j 
orchard-site,  for  the  trees  he  is  to  plant  the  com-  j 
ing  fall  or  spring.    Be  the  planting  done  at  I 
either  time,  the  sooner  the  ground  is  ploughed 
the  better.    In  all  sections,  fall  planting  is  not 
desirable  ;  but  whenever  it  can  be  done,  never 
fail  of  improving  the  opportunity,  for  at  that 


season  the  farmer  is  more  at  leisure  than  in  the 
spring. 


Beets  and  other  vegetable  roots,  if  frozen  by 
early  frost,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  until  the  frost  is  thawed  out  of  them. 


For  the  Children. 
ONLY  WILD  VIOLETS. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Lottie  Clayton,  "  I  would 
like  to  do  something  very  much,  if  you  think  it 
is  right." 

"  Let  me  know  it,  darling,  and  I  will  decide 
for  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Clayton,  as  she  fondly 
passed  her  hand  over  Lottie's  curly  head. 

"  There  is  a  woman  out  here  with  a  tray  of 
flowers  for  sale,  and  I  should  like  to  buy  a  bunch 
for  the  two  pennies  you  gave  me  this  morning. 
Pd  rather  have  the  flowers  than  the  sweetmeats; 
and  she  haslwo-penny  bunches." 

The  request  was  granted,  and  Lottie  glided 
quickly  from  the  room,  in  a  few  minutes  she 
returned,  bringing  a  bunch  of  fresh  violets  to 
herein  other. 

"  Do  look  at  the  little  beauties,  mamma," 
she  said  ;  "  they  are  just  like  those  I  gathered 
last  Spring  in  the  woods  behind  grandpa's 
house.  Oh  !  there  were  so  many  growing  there. 
One  morning  I  asked  grandpa  when  he  had 
planted  them  all,  and  he  told  me  he  had  not  put 
one  of  them  there.  Then  he  pointed  to'  a  little 
bird,  that  was  singing  on  a  branch  above  us,  and 
he  asked  if  I  could  tell  him  who  had  taught  that 
little  bird  to  sing  so  sweetly.  I  told  him  God 
had.  He  smiled  as  he  said,  '  My  little  girl,  all 
these  great  trees,  and  the  little  flowers  which 
bloom  under  them,  were  placed  here  by  the  same 
God  of  love/  I  thought  of  what  grandpa  told 
me  as  soon  as  I  saw  these  violets.  And  now, 
mamma,  if  you  please,  I  am  going  to  make  little 
missionaries  of  them." 

"  How  so,  my  daughter  !" 

"  You  remember,  mamma,  you  are  going  to 
take  me  to-day,  to  see  poor  sick  Emily  Drew  ; 
and  I  will  give  her  these,  for  1  think  they  will 
make  her  happy.  You  know  she  has  no  flowers. 
Every  one  of  them  seems  to  be  speaking  to  me 
of  God,  who  gave  them  to  talk  to  her  so  too." 

"  You  have  given  me  great  pleasure,  my  child, 
to  know  that  you  remember  to  practise  what  you 
have  learned.  I  know  the  sick  girl  will  be 
very  grateful  for  your  kindness ;  and  she  loves 
flowers." 

"Do  you  think,  mamma,  it  will  be  too  little 
to  give  to  any  one  ?  You  see  it  is  only  a  bunch 
of  violets  !" 

"True,  Lottie,  but  they  were  not  too  small 
for  God  to  give  them  a  place  where  they  might 
spring  up,  aud  bud  and  blossom  ;  and  you  see 
at  this  moment  that  they  are  praising  Hitn  who 
made  them,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  him." 
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"  That  is  a  pleasant  thought,  mamma  ;  and  the 
sick  girl  will  be  made  happy  too,  by  having  them. 
Why,  they  have  been  real  little  missionaries 
ever  since  I  bought  them  ;  for  I  am  sure  they 
preached  to  me,  though  they  are  only  wild 
violets. 


A  LITTLE  SONG  ABOUT  LITTLE  THINGS. 

BY  S.  W.  IRVIN. 

The  little  smoky  vapors 

Produce  the  drops  of  rain  ; 
These  little  drops  commingle, 

And  form  the  boundless  main. 
Thus  drops  compose  the  fountains, 

And  little  grains  of  sand 
Compose  the  mighty  mountains, 

That  high  above  us  stand. 

The  little  atoms,  it  is  said, 

Compose  the  solid  earth — 
Such  truths  will  show,  if  rightly  read, 

What  little  things  are  worth, 
For  as  the  sea  of  drops  is  made, 

So  is  it  heaven's  plan, 
That  atoms  should  compose  the  globe, 

And  actions  make  the  man. 

The  little  seconds  soon  pass  uy, 

And  leave  our  time  the  less, 
And  on  those  moments  as  they  fly, 

Hang  woe  or  happiness  ; 
For  as  the  present  hour  is  spent, 

So  must  the  future  be — 
Each  action  lives  in  its  effect, 

Through  all  eternity. 

The  little  sins  and  follies 

That  lead  the  soul  astray, 
Leave  stains  that  tears  of  penitence 

Can  never  wash  away  ; 
And  little  acts  of  charity, 

And  little  deeds  of  love, 
May  make  the  world  a  paradise, 

Like  to  the  world  above. 


OCTOBER. 


Child  of  the  grand  old  Autumn  ! 

October  floated  by, 
A  regal  grace  on  her  sun-kissed  face, 

And  light  in  her  beaming  eye  ; 
Over  her  polished  shoulders, 

To  the  dull  and  fading  grass, 
The  golden  brown  of  her  hair  flows  down 

As  her  springing  footsteps  pass. 

She  will  breathe  on  the  dim  old  forest, 

And  stainings  of  crimson  light, 
Like  the  blushes  that  speak, 
On  her  own  bright  cheek, 

Will  fall  on  the  leaves  to-night; 
And  the  mellow  light  of  the  dawning, 

When  the  first  faint  sunbeams  play, 
And  the  flushes  that  rest 
On  the  sunset's  breast, 

She  wi!l*leave  on  the  trees  to-day. 

She  will  tap  at  the  cottage  window, 
One  tap  with  her  fingers  cold, 

And  the  fire  will  be  bright 

In  the  hearth  to-night, 

As  it  was  in  the  nights  of  old  ; 

And  hearts  will  draw  close  together, 
In  the  light  of  the  cheery  flame, 


While  fond  lips  will  bless, 
For  their  happiness, 

The  sound  of  October's  name. 

Then  she'll  touch  the  tree  tops  softly, 

And  a  carpet  all  fresh  and  sweet, 
In  colors  as  bright 
As  the  rainbow's  light, 

Will  fall  at  her  fairy  feet ; 
Sometimes  she  woos  the  summer 

By  the  light  of  her  magic  smile, 
Sometimes  she  calls 
At  the  frost-king's  halls, 

And  bids  him  reign  awhile. 

Then,  when  the  hills  are  woven 

With  many  a  tinted  strand, 
When  a  veil  of  romance 
(Like  the  bright  clouds'  dance,) 

Is  wrapped  over  sea  and  land; 
Like  a  dream  that  is  wild  with  splendor, 

Like  the  sun  at  the  close  of  day, 
Like  the  visions  that  rest 
In  a  maiden's  breast, 

October  fwill  float  away  ! 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  SWALLOWS. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Swallows,  sitting  on  the  eaves, 

See  ye  not  the  gather'd  sheaves, 

See  ye  not  the  falling  leaves? 

Farewell ! 

Is  it  not  time  to  go 

To  that  fair  land  ye  know  ? 

The  breezes  as  they  swell, 

Of  coming  winter  tell, 

And  from  the  trees  shake  down 

The  brown 

And  withered  leaves.    Farewell  ! 

Swallows,  it  is  time  to  fly  ; 
See  not  ye  the  altered  sky  ? 
Know  ye  not  that  winter's  nigh  ? 
Farewell ! 

Go ;  fly  in  noisy  bands 
To  those  far  distant  lands 
Of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  shell, 
And  gem  (of  which  they  tell 
In  books  of  travels  strange,) 
There  range 

In  happiness.    Farewell ! 

Swallows  on  your  pinions  glide 
O'er  the  restless  rolling  tide 
Of  the  ocean  deep  and  wide  ; 
Farewell ! 

In  groves  far,  far  away, 
In  summer's  sunny  ray, 
In  warmer  regions  dwell  ; 
And  then  return  to  tell 
Strange  tales  of  foreign  lands, 
In  bands 

Perch'd  on  the  eaves.    Farewell  ! 

Swallows  I  could  almost  pray 
That  I,  like  yon,  might  fly  away, 
And  to  each  coming  evil  say — 
Farewell  ! 

Yet  'tis  my  fate  to  live 
Here,  and  with  cares  to  strive. 
And  I  some  day  may  tell 
How  they  before  me  fell 
Conquered.    Then  calmly  die, 
And  cry 

"  Trials  and  toil— Farewell !" 
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To  dread  danger  from  the  progress  of  any  | 
truth,  physical,  moral  or  religious,  is  to  manifest 
a  want  of  faith  in  God's  power,  or,  in  his  will 
to  maintain  his  own  cause. —  Whatety. 

DR.  HAYES'  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

Henry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  furnishes  the  New  York 
Commercial  with  the  subjoined  letter  from  Dr. 
Isaac  I.  Hayes,  giving  an  account  of  his  Explor- 
ing Expedition  : 

Exploring  Schooner  United  States,  } 
Harbor  of  Halifax,  Oct.  1,  1861.  j 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  under  my  com- 
mand, subsequent  to  the  14th  of  August,  1860. 
My  letter  from  Upernavik  to  the  contributors 
to  the  Expedition  bearing  the  above  date,  will 
have  instructed  you  of  my  movements  up  to  that 
time.  g 

We  sailed  from  Upernavik  on  the  16th  of 
August,  I860;  but  calms  detained  us  on  our 
way  to  Tessuissak,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  lat- 
ter place  until  the  21st.  Having  there  increased 
the  number  of  our  dogs  by  the  addition  of  the  in- 
terpreter's team,  making  a  complement  of  twenty- 
five  animals ;  and  having  further  increased  my 
crew  by  the  addition  of  two  Danes  and  i  one 
Esquimaux  hunter,  we  put  to  sea  on  the  22d, 
and  stood  northward  with  a  fair  wind.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d  we  entered  Melville  Bay. 
On  the  following  day  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we 
passed  the  Sabine  ^Islands ;  thence  we  made  a 
direct  course  for  Cape  York,  which  was  reached 
at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  25th. 

Our  passage  through  Melville  Bay  was  re- 
markable. No  field  ice  was  seen  until  we  reach- 
ed within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  York,  when  we 
encountered  a  narrow  stream,  which  under  a  full 
press  of  sail  was  bored  without  difficulty.  We 
were  only  fifty-five  hours  in  effecting  the  passage 
of  the  bay. 

Standing  close  in  under  Cape  York,  I  kept  a 
careful  watch  from  aloft  for  Esquimaux,  and 
soon  had  the  gratification  to  discover  a  group  of 
them  moving  down  toward  the  beach.  The 
schooner  being  hove  to,  I  went  ashore,  and  was 
met  by  Hans,  Dr.  Kane's  runaway  boy,  and 
other  natives.  Hans  quickly  recognized  August 
Sonntag  and  myself,  and  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  with  us,  I  took  him,  together  with  his  wife 
and  child,  his  hunting  equipments,  and  two  dogs, 
on  board,  and  again  stood  northward. 

At  7  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  26th  we 
were  brought  up  by  a  heavy  ice  pack,  twenty 
miles  South  of  Smith's  Strait.  There  being  a 
high  sea  setting  directly  upon  the  ice,  and  the 
air  being  thick  with  falling  snow,  we  lost  no  time 
in  plying  to  windward,  and  having  obtained  a 
good  offing,  hove  to,  to  await  better  weather. 

The  wind  soon  fell  to  calm  ;  the  clouds  broke 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 


27th  we  rounded  the  ice,  in  shore,  and  under  a 
light  N.  E.  wind  stood  out  toward  the  centre  of 
the  strait,  which  we  entered  at  9  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Here  we  met  a  heavy  pack  through  which  no 
practicable  lead  could  be  distinguished. 

Our  examination  of  its  margin  with  the  view 
of  finding  an  opening  was  cut  short  by  a  h*eavy 
gale  which  broke  suddently  upon  us  from  the  N. 
E.  The  bergs  being  very  thick  about  us  we  could 
not  heave  to,  and  we  ran  great  risk  of  losing  every 
exposed  sail.  The  gale  lasted,  with  very  little 
abatement  in  its  volume,  during  the  28th  and 
29th.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  having  car- 
ried away  the  foresail,  we  were  glad  to  reach  a 
small  cove  twelve  miles  South  of  Cape  Alexan- 
der, and  there  dropped  anchor  in  four  fathoms 
water.  Here  I  obtained  an  excellent  view  from 
an  elevation  of  1200  feet.  The  pack  appeared 
to  be  impenetrable,  and  very  little  water  was  to 
be  seen  along  the  west  shore.  I  determined, 
however,  to  attempt  the  passage. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  from  my  journey  to 
the  mountain  when  the  gale  again  set  in  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  with  a  violence  which  I 
have  scarcely  seen  equalled.  On  the  morning 
of  the  31st  we  were  driven  from  our  moorings, 
and  in  the  effort  to  save  our  anchors  we  were 
forced  upon  a  group  of  icebergs  which  had  drift- 
ed in  with  the  current,  and  carried  away  our  jib 
boom.  The  wind  moderated  soon  afterward,  and 
we  once  more  entered  the  strait,  but  the  gale  set- 
ting in  again,  the  fore  gaff  was  broken  in  wear- 
ing, and  being  now  obliged  to  heave  to,  we  were 
a  third  time  driven  out  of  the  strait,  to  seek 
shelter  behind  Cape  Alexander. 

Damages  having  been  repaired,  we  again  en- 
tered the  strait  on  the  evening  of  September  1st. 
Discovering  no  lead  .through  the  ice  to  the  west- 
ward, we  bore  up  for  Littleton  Island,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  near  the  more  solid  ice  higher 
up  the  strait  a  more  practicable  opening.  The 
gale  still  continuing  to  blow  with  great  force, 
and  being  under  reduced  canvas,  we  made  but 
little  headway. 

Littleton  Island  was  reached  September  2d. 
Being  unable  to  penetrate  the  ice  to  the  west- 
ward, I  determined  to  work  up  the  coast  to  Cape 
Hatherton,  with  the  hope  of  there  finding  the 
ice  more  open. 

The  undertaking  was  necessarily  attended  with 
considerable  risk  to  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  fields  of  ice  lying  off  Littleton  Island.  The 
schooner  frequently  came  in  collision  with  ice  fields 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The 
quarter-inch  iron  plate  on  the  cutwater  was  torn 
off,  and  the  false  stern  was  carried  away.  Soon 
afterward  we  encounted  a  severe  u  nip,"  and  be- 
fore the  rudder  could  be  shipped,  the  two  lower 
pintels  were  broken  off. 

In  this  crippled  condition  it  was  impossible 
to  make  further  headway,  and,  after  extricating 
ourselves  from  the  ice,  we  ran  down  into  Hars- 
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tein  bay  and  anchored.  During  the  3d,  4th  and 
5th  of  September  the  wind  blew  with  great  force 
from  the  same  quarter  as  before.  Oo  the  4th,  I 
reached,  with  much  difficulty,  Littleton  Island  in 
a  whale  boat,  and  obtained  a  view  to  the  West- 
ward from  an  elevation  of  some  four  hundred 
feet.  .  The  ice  was  very  heavy  to  the  West  and 
Southwest — a  thick  impenetrable  pack — but  to 
the  Northward,  along  the  land,  it  was  loose,  and 
the  prospect  of  working  Westward  from  Cape 
Hatherton  was  encouraging. 

On  the  6th  the  wind  fell  to  calm.  The  boats 
were  got  out  and  we  pulled  up  to  Littleton  Isl- 
and; but  two  days  had  completely  changed  the 
position  of  the  ice.  Between  Littleton  Island 
and  Cape  Hatherton  there  was  no  open  water, 
nor  was  there  any  visible  from  the  top  of  that 
island  to  the  Northwest,  West,  or  Southwest. 
Unable  to  advance,  and  fearful  of  being  frozen 
in,  we  again  extricated  the  vessel  from  the  ice 
and  ran  back  into  Hartstein  bay. 

Everything  about  us  now  began  to  wear  a 
wintry  aspect.  The  temperature  had  fallen  to 
eighteen  degrees  below  freezing.  Thick  snow 
had  been  falling  at  intervals  since  August  25th. 
Our  decks  were  covered  with  ice,  the  sails-and 
rigging  were  so  stiff  with  it  that  they  could  bare- 
ly be  worked,  the  schooner's  sides  were  lined 
with  a  thick  crust,  and  large  masses  of  ice  had 
accumulated  on  the  cutwater  and  forward  rig- 
ging. The  navigable  season  was  clearly  drawn  to 
a  close. 

Northeast  gales  detained  us  during  the  7th 
and  8th,  and  the  temperature  continuing  to  fall, 
I  deemed  it  imprudent  again  to  enter  the  ice, 
and  accordingly  we  went  into  winter  quarters 
on  the  9th,  in  a  bight,  at  the  head  of  Hartstein 
bay.  The  schooner  was  moored  by  four  hawsers, 
forty  yards  from  shore,  in  seven  fathoms  water. 
The  sails  were  unbent  and  the  topmast  housed, 
and  after  giving  the  crew  a  holiday,  our  winter 
preparations  were  commenced.  The  stores  were 
deposited  in  a  house  built  for  the  purpose  on 
shore.  The  hold  was  converted  into  a  comforta- 
ble room  for  the  men,  and  the  upper  deck  was 
housed  over  with  boards.  Owing  to  bad  weather, 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  these  arrangements 
were  completed. 

Our  winter  harbor  which  I  named  Port  Foulke, 
in  honor  of  William  Parker  Foulke,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  well  sheltered  except  to  the 
Southwest.  Observations  made  by  Mr.  Sonntag, 
at  the  vessel,  gave  its  position,  latitude  78, 17,  41 
N.,  longitude  72,  30,  57  W.,  twenty  miles  further 
South  than  Dr.  Kane's  winter  quarters,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  by  the  coast  ninety  miles. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  could  not  attain  a  higher  latitude  with  the 
vessel,  particularly  do  I  regret  that  we  could  not 
reach  the  West  coast.  The  coast  was  wholly 
unapproachable  with  a  sailing  vessel. 

The  weather  continued  boisterous  throughout 


the  Autumn  ;  and  indeed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Winter.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated gales,  the  water  of  the  harbor  was  not 
frozen  over  until  March,  so  that  sledge  travelling 
to  the  Northward  was  impracticable  during  the 
month  of  October,  at  which  time  I  had  expected 
to  carry  out  provision  depots  for  use  in  the 
Spring.  August  Sonntag  made  an  attempt  to 
reach  Rensselaer  Harbor  in  November,  and  al- 
though the  darkness  of  the  Winter  had  then  set 
in,  he  was  baffled  by  the  open  waters. 

While  the  daylight  lasted  we  were  profitably 
employed.  A  survey  of  the  harbor  and  adja- 
cent coasts  were  made  by  the  joint  labors  of 
Messrs.  Sonntag,  McCormick,  Dodge  and  Rad- 
cliff.  In  September,  August  Sonntag  put  up  in 
the  observatory  the  fine  pendulum  apparatus, 
constructed  expressly  for  the  expedition  by  the 
Messrs.  Bond,  of  Boston,  and  a  full  set  of  satis- 
factory experiments  were  obtained.  The  mag- 
netic instrurrtents  were  subsequently  placed  in 
the  same  building,  and  observations  were  there 
made  from  time  to  time.  A  meteorologie  obser- 
vatory was  erected  on  shore,  and  observations 
were  there  recorded  three  times  daily,  with  sev- 
eral instruments.  A  bi-hourly  record  was  kept 
near  the  vessel,  with  a  single  instrument. 

I  may  mention  that  all  the  instruments  have 
been  well  compared.  A  survey  of  John's  glacier 
was  made  by  August  Sonntag  and  myself  in  Oc- 
tober. This  glacier,  which  was  discovered  and 
named  by  Dr.  Kane,  approaches  the  sea  through 
a  deep  valley,  and  its  face  is«two  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  angles,  not  yet  reduced,  obtained  in 
October,  were  repeated  by  myself  last  June,  and 
they  show  a  considerable  movement  of  the  glacier. 
The  survey  of  this  glacier  was  further  continued 
by  me  late  in  October,  with  a  party  of  five  per- 
sons ;  I  ascended  to  the  mer  de  glace,  and  trav- 
elled eastward  fifty  miles.  Our  greatest  eleva- 
tion was  4,500  feet,  the  temperature  at  which 
elevation  was  15  deg.  lower  than  at  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MAKE  STRAIGHT  PATHS  FOR  YOUR  FEET. 

The  several  dispensations  which  we  are  under 
in  our  religious  pilgrimage,  may  be  compared  to 
the  various  turns,  roads  and  lanes  in  a  journey. 
I  am  at  present,  and  have  been  for  many  years  in 
one  long  lane  ;  when  I  shall  get  out  of  it,  I  know 
not.*  The  believer  is  not  to  make  haste.  The 
great  point  is,  to  make  straight  steps,  and  keep 
steadily,  right  on  our  way  in  the  right  road, 
without  loitering,  looking  unnecessarily  behind, 
or  in  the  impatience  of  our  spirits,  pressing  too 
hastily  forward.  Indeed,  I  find  the  road  of  this 
life  so  bestrewed  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  myself  so  exceedingly  week  and  unable  by 
my  own  powers  to  preserve  alive  my  own  soul,  or 
even  to  succeed  in  my  temporal  transactions  by 
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reason  of  my  peculiar  incapacity,  that  under  this 
sense  I  cannot  but  commit  me  and  mine  with 
great  earnestness  to  the  protection  and  help  of 
Divine  Providence. — Skackleton. 


REASONING  OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

Extraordinary  as  the  following  anecdote  may 
appear  to  some  persons,  it  is  strictly  true,  and 
shows  the  sense,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
add  reason,  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  : 

A  friend  of  mine,  while  shooting  wild  fowl 
with  his  brother,  was  attended  by  a  sagacious 
dog  of  this  breed. 

In  getting  near  some  reeds  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  they  threw  down  their  hats,  and  crept  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  where  they  fired  at  some 
birds.  They  soon  afterwards  sent  the  dog  to 
bring  their  hats,  one  of  which  was  smaller  than 
the  other.  After  several  attempts  to  bring  them 
both  together  in  his  mouth,  the  dog  at  last  placed 
the  smaller  hat  in  the  larger  one,  pressed  it 
down  with  his  foot,  and  thus  was  able  to  bring 
them  both  at  the  same  time. — Jesse's  Anecdotes 
of  Dogs.  tm 

ITEMS. 

Eloquence  of  the  Telegraph. — In  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  Telegraph  Manual,"  by  T.  P.  Shaffner,  of  Ken- 
tucky, juot  issued  in  London,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  passage  respecting  telegraphing  by  sound: 
— "  Of  all  the  mysterious  agencies  of  the  electric  tel- 
egraph there  is  nothing  else  so  marvellous  as  receiving 
intelligence  by  sound.  The  apparatus  speaks  a  lan- 
guage, a  telegraphic  language,  as  distinct  in  tone  and 
articulation  as  belongs  to  any  tongue.  The  sound 
that  makes  the  letter  is  %s  defined  in  one  as  in  the 
other.  The  operator  sits  in  his  room,  perhaps,  some 
ten  feet  from  his  apparatus,  and  he  hears  a  conversa- 
tion held  by  two  others  hundreds  of  miles  distant, 
and  perhaps  the  parties  conversing  are  equally  far 
apart.  He  hears  every  word  ;  he  laughs  with  them 
in  their  merriment,  or  perhaps  sympathizes  with  their 
bereavement.  The  lighting  speaks  and  holds  con- 
verse with  man.    What  can  be  more  sublime?" 

Height.  The  atmosphere  extends  to  a  height  of  about 
45  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Air  is  815 
times  lighter  than  water ;  still  its  pressure  upon  a 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  is  15  lbs. 

A  new  Article  made  prom  old  Shoes. — A  patent 
has  lately  been  taken  out  in  England  by  T.  Gee,  of  Not- 
tingham, for  manufacturing  a  new  article  to  be  used 
for  belting,  the  upper  of  shoes,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses for  which  pure  leather  has  been  hitherto  em- 
ployed. He  first  takes  old  boots  and  shoes,  old  har- 
ness, belts,  &c.  cuts  them  in  small  pieces,  washes  them 
thoroughly  in  water  and  reduces  them  to  a  soft  pulpy 
condition  by  soaking.  After  this  he  rolls  them  out 
between  rollers,  dries  and  mixes  them  with  minute 
quantities  of  hemp  or  flax  fiber.  They  are  now  inti- 
mately united  together  with  a  strong  solution  of  glue 
or  gutta  percha,  then  rolled  out  into  bands  for  belts, 
or  pressed  into  molds  for  the  uppers  of  shoes,  or  other 
articles  designed  to  be  manufactured  from  it.  This 
is  designed  to  be  the  conversion  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered waste  substances  to  useful  purposes. 

We  have  seen  wrapping  paper  and  several  other  ar- 
ticles manufactured  out  of  waste  leather,  but  they  all 
lacked  strength.    The  mixing  of  flax  fiber  with  the 


leather  pulp  may  impart  to  it  sufficient  tenacity  to 
render  it  strong  and  durable. 

There  is  a  coal  mine  in  Cheshire,  England,  which  is 
2,504  feet  deep.  There  is  a  copper  mine  in  Cornwall 
2,180  feet  deep.  Engines  of  several  hundred  horse- 
power are  required  to  lift  the  minerals  and  pump  such 
mines. 

Some  interesting  relics  have  been  recently  dug 
up  at  Pompei.  Among  these  was  a  thick  golden  ring 
with  a  precious  stone,  bearing  a  figure  of  Hercules, 
armed  with  a  club,  and  engraved  by  the  artist  Sonoles, 
a  cotemporary  of  Augustus,  and  whose  name  is  marked 
in  minute  letters.  A  full-size  female  head  of  bronze 
with  glass  eyes,  and  bronze  inkstand  with  a  lid,  and 
a  sponge  inside,  still  in  good  preservation,  were  also 
discovered,  with  a  number  of  coins,  and  several  curi- 
ous buckles  of  gold. 

The  North  Star. — Those  who  have  "doubled  the 
Cape,"  going  either  east  or  west,  remember  well  how 
anxiously  they  have  looked  night  after  night  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  North  Star,  that  guide  of  the 
mariner,  that  silent,  faithful  watcher  over  our  child- 
hood's homes.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  in 
about  four  degrees  north  latitude,  if  the  weather  is 
fair  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  But  we  are  now  inform- 
ed by  Mr.  Jones,  lately  returned  from  Jarvis  Island, 
that,  on  the  7th  of  January  last,  the  North  Star  was 
distinctly  seen  above  the  horizon  from  the  guano  sta- 
tion on  that  Island.  Jarvis  Island  is  situated  in  about 
0  deg*  22  min.  north  latitude. — Polynesian,  {Sandwich 
Islands.) 

New  Safety-Lamp  for  Miners. — A  new  safety-lamp 
for  miners  has  been  patented  by  Howden,  of  the 
Union  Foundry,  Wakefield.  The  lamp  is  in  appearance 
and  construction  like  an  ordinary  Davy  lamp ;  but 
gives  out  a  light  equal  to  about  five  of  Davy's  about 
four  and  a  quarter  of  Stephenson's,  and  to  one  sperm 
or  two  pit  candles.  It  is  so  constructed  that,  instead 
of  the  gauze  becoming  heated  and  liable  to  ignite 
inflammable  gas,  it  remains  quite  cool,  and  actually 
consumes  the  noxious  vapor.  Recently  one  of  these 
lamps  was  tested.  The  only  effect  the  explosive  gas  had 
upon  it  was  to  increase  the  light  until  the  whole  of 
the  dangerous  gas  was  consumed,  which  result  it  took 
about  ten  minutes  to  accomplish.  The  Howdens 
have  been  employed  seven  years  in  perfecting  this 
invention. 

Immensity  of  Space. — It  is  calculated  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  (says  Humboldt's  Cosmos)  that  the  light  is 
nearly  two  millions  of  years  in  coming  to  the  earth  from 
the  remote  nebulae  reached  by  his  forty  foot  reflector, 
and  therefore,  he  says,  those  distant  worlds  must  have 
been  in  existence  nearly  two  million  years  ago,  in 
order  to  send  out  the  ray  by  which  we  now  perceive 
them.  It  also  follows  that  their  light  would  continue 
to  reach  us  for  two  million  years  to  come  were  they 
to  be  now  stricken  from  the  heavens. 

Enormous  Export  of  Breadstuffs. — During  the 
week  ending  on  the  19th  inst.  there  were  exported 
from  New  York  to  Europe  1,377,546  bushels  of  grain 
and  83,524  barrels  of  flour,  estimated  to  be  worth  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  past  three  months,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  At  Saada  and  Sour,  remains  of 
the  crusaders  were  found,  but  none  above  ground  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  port  of  Sidon,  still  remain  ; 
also,  on  the  plain  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  old 
city,  a  subterranean  Sidon  has  been  discovered. 
Some  of  the  sculptures,  etc.,  resemble  those  of  Egypt; 
others,  those  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis.    Among  the 
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objects  brought  to  Paris  are  many  articles  of  dress 
and  common  use,  Phoenician  coins,  and  a  leaden  sar- 
cophagus of  good  workmanship. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuffs  are  held  with 
moderate  firmness,  but  in  Flour  there  are  light  sales. 
There  is  a  moderate  export  demand  at  $5  50  a  5  56 
per  barrel  for  superfine ;  $5  75  a  5  81  for  extra;  6  12 
a  6  25  for  extra  family,  and  $6  50  a  7  50  for  fancy. 
There  is  a  fair  home  demand  at  the  same  rates.  Rye 
Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  quiet.  Small  sales  of  the 
former  at  $3  75  a  $4.  The  latter  is  held  at  $2  80 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  $3  16  for  Brandywine  per 
barrel. 

Grain. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  limited.  Some 
3000  bushels  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  sold  at 
$1  30  a  1  31  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  quality; 
$1  35  for  choice,  and  $1  25  a  1  26  for  inferior.  White 
is  worth  $1  40  to  145  per  bushel.  Rye  is  steady  at 
66c.  for  Delaware,  and  Via  72c.  for  Pennsylvania. 
Corn — Very  moderate  sales  of  yellow  at  52c.  afloat, 
and  60c  in  store.  White  at  70  cents.  Oats — 3000 
bushels  sold  at  39  cents  per  bushel  for  Delaware,  and 
40  cents  for  Pennsylvania.  In  Barley  and  Malt  no 
sales  reported. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  comes  forward  slowly  and 
commands  $4  50  a  4  62^  per  64  lbs.  Small  sales  of 
Timothy,  at  $1  75  per  bushel  for  good.  Flaxseed  is 
wanted  at  $1  80.  ~  v 


TELL  WOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9— 2m. 


TI  ,  ANTED — The  coming  year,  a  farm  to  rent,  or 
VV  on  shares  ;  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  farming  utensils.  Address  ISAAC  C. 
QUINBY  or  CALEB  HEALD,  New  Garden,  P.  O., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  10th  mo.  3— 2m. 


REMOVAL. — GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  [The  Friend,  Friends'1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 


Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19-lyr. 

M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos 

NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


EATON  ACADEMY,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.— The  Seventh  School  Term  of  the  above  In- 
stitution will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  on  Second  day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  next. 
The  first  session  will  embrace  a  period  of  twenty-five 
weeks,  and,  after  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  second 
session  will  commence  and  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  see  catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  person  requesting  the 
same. 

Apply  to  WM.  CHANDLER,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM.  A.  CHANDLER,  Principal  Instructor. 
8th  mo.  10,  1861— 3m. 


G\  EORGE  A.  NEWBOLD,  having  obtained  a  good 
J  location  near  Norristown,  expects  to  open  a 
select  school  for  Young  Men  and  Boys,  the  15th  or 
next  Ninth  mo. 

The  number  will  be  limited  to  25.  For  circulars 
direct  to  him,  Norristown  P.  O.  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  B. — A  few  Summer  Boarders  can  be  accommo- 
dated.   Any  wishing  a. pleasant  retreat  for  the  sum- 
mer, please  address  as  aboye. 
6th  mo.  8. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
V7  Men  and  Boys.— The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO.,  . 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philaria. 
4th  roo.  6th,  ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  547.) 

10.  Had  a  meeting  at  Barr.  I  rode  among 
the  cottages  and  cornfields,  informing  the  people, 
and  found  but  few  that  understood  English ; 
those  that  did  seemed  pleased  at  the  information, 
though  it  was  often  difficult  to  make  them  right- 
ly conceive  what  was  intended. 

11.  John  Pemberton  appeared  to  be  in  a  tried, 
stripped  situation.  He  said  his  mind  was  not 
clear  of  Campbelton,  but  he  felt  so  much  poverty 
and  weakness,  that  he  hardly  seemed  to  have 
strength  to  proceed.  He  wished  me  to  feel  with 
him,  and  to  express  my  sentiments.  I  replied, 
that  I  did  feel  with  him,  but  my  views  were  not 
so  clear  as  to  enable  me  to  advise  ;  that  I  was 
ready  to  do  what  I  could  for  his  relief ;  it  was 
with  such  views  that  I  left  home.  After  some 
further  conversation  we  felt  easiest  to  return  to 
Campbelton,  and  soon  obtained  a  very  large  room, 
which  had  been  before  refused  us,  and  the  pro- 
prietors cheerfully  removed  a  large  quantity  of 
grain.  We  had  two  meetings  in  this  place ; 
and  when  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Campbelton  expressed 
much  satisfaction  with  our  visit,  and  wished  us 
to  have  staid  longer  amongst  them. 

12.  Set  off  for  Southend  :  in  our  wsty  we  met 
major  Campbell  and  his  wife  in  their  carriage; 


he  had  seen  us  at  Campbelton ;  he  turned  back, 
to  introduce  us  to  his  father  David  Campbell, 
minister  at  Southend ;  who  received  us  kindly, 
and  offered  us  his  church,  which  we  accepted, 
and  on  the  13th  had  a  meeting  therein. 

14.  Had  another  meeting  at  the  same  place 
in  the  forenoon,  and  one  at  Nockney-hall  in  the 
evening,  where  the  people  were  remarkably  still, 
and  the  meeting  was  satisfactory. 

15.  In  the  morning  John  Pemberton  express- 
ed a  concern  to  return  to  Southend,  and  desired 
me  to  go  back,  and  consult  the  minister  about 
having  another  meeting  in  his  place  of  worship 
on  First-day.  The  errand  to  me  seemed  dis- 
couraging, as  we  had  already  partaken  of  David 
Campbell's  kindness,  had  had  two  meetings  in  his 
church,  and  had  taken  leave  of  him  and  his 
family  ;  yet  wishing  that  my  friend  might  clear 
himself  as  he  went  along,  I  returned,  though 
with  a  mind  embarrassed  and  depressed ;  how- 
ever, I  was  kindly  received  by  the  minister ;  we 
had  much  conversation  together,  and  he  again 
readily  granted  his  church,  after  he  had  preach- 
ed, which  he  said  he  could  not  well  omit,  lest 
he  should  be  blamed  by  his  brethren  the  presby- 
tery. I  now  returned  to  my  friends,  and  we 
again  arrived  at  David  Campbell's  on  First-day 
the  16th  ;  but  as  he  was  in  years,  and  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  stormy,  he  declined 
preaching  altogether.  We  went  at  one  o'clock, 
and  several  collected:  John  Pemberton  and 
David  Ducat  both  appeared  in  testimony,  and 
another  meeting  was  appointed  at  half  after  four. 
We  dined  with  the  minister,  and  he  accompani- 
ed us  to  meeting,  after  which  we  took  leave  of 
him  in  an  affectionate  manner.  We  had  lodged 
with  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  and  re- 
turned to  him  again ;  he  and  his  family  were 
kind  to  us,  and  were  religious  people.  The  whole 
family  collected  to*  their  devotions,  both  morn- 
ing and  evening :  they  first  sung  a  psalm,  then 
read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  and  after- 
wards kneeled  down  to  prayers,  which  were  the 
longest  I  had  heard,  and  in  which  they  remem- 
bered us  their  guests.  When  these  were  con- 
cluded, the  master  of  the  family  said,  that  if  we 
had  any  thing  to  communicate  they  were  ready 
to  hear  us.    John  Pemberton  replied,  he  was 
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concerned  to  caution  them,  lest  such  religious 
practices,  if  unattended  by  correspondent  feel- 
ings, might  degenerate  into  a  form.  David  Du- 
cat entered  into  argument  with  him,  which  was 
perhaps  conducted  with  too  much  warmth  on 
both  sides :  John  Pemberton  and  I  said  but 
little.  Though  I  should  not  decline,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  defend  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  when  called  in  question,  yet  I  do 
not  often  find  much  inclination  to  dispute  with 
the  different  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  on 
particular  points.  These  persons  seemed  to  me 
to  be  sincere  in  their  religious  exercises,  and 
sincerity,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  its  reward.  Sure- 
•  ly  they  will  not  miss  of  the  Scripture  promise 
annexed  to  the  handing  forth  0/  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  for  to  us  they  were  imdeed  as  hospitable 
as  their  limited  circumstances  would  allow.  This 
large  family  was  maintained  on  a  farm  which 
was  rented  at  ^£18  a  year  ;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  relate,  that  here  we  all  three  slept  on  one 
poor  bed,  which  was  kindly  given  up  to  us  by 
the  master  of  the  family  and  his  wife ;  yet  I  re- 
member no  remark  or  murmuring  from  my  aged 
friend  John  Pemberton  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
in  much  good  will  that  I  now  desire  to  give  a 
caution  to  those  in  the  ministry,  who,  in  more 
affluent  circumstances,  sometimes  visit  their 
humbler  brethren.  Dear  Friends,  be  always  care- 
ful that,  by  a  high  and  dissatisfied  behaviour, 
you  do  not  counteract  your  service.  You  ought 
not  to  expect  from  those  whose  hands  are  hard 
with  toil,  and  who  get  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  those  niceties  of  behaviour  and 
delicate  attentions  you  may  have  been  accustom- 
ed to ;  and  yet  these  to  whom  I  am  alluding  are 
often  possessed  of  strong  sensibilities,  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  wound,  and  we  all  know  there 
is  something  in  man  that  feels  sensibly  the 
slights  of  his  superiors.  Remember  also,  that 
the  food  and  accommodation  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  were  poor  and  simple,  and  to  the  poor 
he  was  always  meek ;  the  nearer  you  approach 
the  example  of  your  great  Master,  the  likelier  it 
is  that  his  work  should  succeed.  The  truly  con- 
cerned, I  believe,  will  feel  it  right  rather  to  pro- 
mote moderation  than  expense.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  hope  you,  dear  Friends,  who  in  lower 
situations  receive  these  on  such  arduous  errands, 
will  receive  them  as  your  best  friends  and 
most  welcome  visitors,  since  it  is  your  good  they 
have  in  view.  Do  not  be  looking  out  for  oc- 
casions of  offence  from  those  whom  ye  may  think 
above  you :  consider  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
live  at  home  amidst  the  various  comforts  of  life, 
yet  who  expose  themselves  to  the  hardships  of 
travel  and  the  inclemency  of  seasons  for  your 
sakes.  Be  assured,  if  they  are  sometimes  silent 
and  even  distant  in  their  behaviour,  it  does  not 
originate  in  disrespect  or  want  of  good  will; 
their  minds  are  often  deeply  and  inwardly  exer- 
cised  on  your  account,  and  their  outward  accom- 


modation is  a  subject  foreign  to  their  thoughts. 
Remember  also,  should  they  sometimes  seek  to 
be  alone,  that  exhausted  spirits  and  long  exer- 
cised minds  want  at  times  retirement  and  rest. 
I  am  well  aware,  that  to  many  these  remarks  are 
entirely  superfluous,  yet  I  believe  there  are  others 
to  whom  these  considerations  may  not  be  un- 
seasonable. Our  Society  is  composed  of  persons 
in  very  different  situations  in  life,  and  in  no 
society  existing  do  those  of  different  circum- 
stances mingle  so  much  together  ;  then  on  the 
one  hand,  let  not  the  accommodations  of  wealth 
be  looked  for  where  wealth  is  not,  and  on  the 
other,  let .  it  be  remembered,  that  what  custom 
has  made  necessaries  to  some,  are  indulgences 
to  others,  and  that  the  poor  man  in  health  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  rich  man,  in  the 
hour  of  hardship  and  bodily  exertion.  Finally, 
I  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  the  humbling, 
and  rendering  thankful  for  their  situations,  the 
minds  of  all  amongst  us,  could  they  but  explore 
the  recesses  of  these  solitary  mountains,  and 
there  behold  the  accommodations  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants. I  have  been  in  human  habitations 
that  neither  afforded  a  bed,  a  table,  nor  a  chair ; 
yet  there  the  tender  infant  was  reared,  and  there 
age  and  infirmity  reposed.  I  have  seen  these 
poor  people  naked  and  defenceless  below  the 
knee,  in  the  roughest  roads  and  most  inclement 
seasons;  and  1  have  been  told,  that  in  the  severe 
frosts  of  winter  the  road  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  their  wounded  feet.  Can  we 
reflect  on  these  things,  and  be  uneasy  with  our 
own  allotments?  For  these  are  our  brethren 
and  our  sisters,  the  children  of  one  common 
parent,  planted  by  the  same  good  Providence  as 
inhabitants  of  this  globe  with  ourselves,  and 
joint  heirs  with  us  of  immortal  happiness. 

(To  be  concluded. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  condensed  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  to  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting, 
on  the  subject  of  Friends'  Testimony  against 
War,  was  received  and  read,  and  the  Clerk  was 
directed  to  transcribe  and  forward  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Editor  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  for 
publication. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Kennett  Month- 
ly Meeting,  held  8th  mo.  6th,  1861,  William 
Chandler,  Clerk. 

"  At  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
7th  month  23d,  1861,  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  in  relation  to 
the  support  of  our  Testimony  against  War  was 
directed  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings for  their  further  care  and  attention." 

"  Friends  having  been  drawn  to  associate  to- 
gether as  a  religious  body,  and  having  from  time 
to  time,  adopted  rules  and  regulations,  as  they, 
in  the  wisdom  of  truth  were  enabled  to  do,  it 
becomes  the  incumbent  duty  of  its  members, 
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whilst  they  remain  such,  to  observe  and  uphold 
the  order  thus  established,  until  society  shall  be 
prepared  to  change  it.  Truth  is  unchangeable, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  We 
would,  therefore,  ask  Friends  seriously  to  con- 
sider, whether  we  can  consistently  depart  from 
this  order  without  palpably  violating  the  social 
compact  and  repudiating  the  Christian  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based ;  and  whether  we  would 
not  thereby  forfeit  our  just  title  to  the  name  of 
Friends. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  propose  for  the 
serious  consideration  and  judgment  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  the  propriety  of  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  and  encourage  the  Monthly  Meetings 
to  greater  diligence,  and  the  exercise  of  a  more 
watchful  Christian  care  over  the  conduct  of  their 
members,  especially  in  regard  to  the  support  of 
our  testimony  against  War,  and  all  war-like 
preparations;  in  order  that  they  maybe  preserv- 
ed within  the  pale  of  our  Religious  Society,  and 
the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ  be  more  and 
more  established  in  the  earth. 

"  Taken  from  the  Minutes  of  said  meeting. 

Ezra  Michener,  Clerk." 


The  following  extracts  from  two  private  let- 
ters, written  by  Virginia  Friends  while  attend- 
ing the  late  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  and  allay  the  anxiety 
that  has  been  felt  for  them  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
mails. — Eds. 

Baltimore,  Tenth  mo.  21th,  1861. 

Dear  Friend, — It  seems  a  long  time  since  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  communicating  with 
thee  in  this  manner,  and  now,  being  in  this  city 
attending  Yearly  Meeting,  I  gladly  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity. 

I  am  informed  that  you  have  heard  many  ru- 
mors about  my  being  imprisoned  in  Virginia, 
which  were  entirely  unfounded.  I  have  thus  far 
suffered  no  personal  injury,  nor  any  greater  loss 
of  property  than  is  common  among  the  citizens 
of  our  county,  most  of  whom  have  had  property 
taken  from  them  for  the  army ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  paid  for  in  Southern  paper 
money,  which  is  now  our  only  currency. 

Our  poor  State  is  now  suffering  under  the  cal- 
amities of  a  civil  war  which,  in  some  places,  is 
attended  with  wasting,  destruction  and  desolation. 
The  county  of  Fairfax  has  suffered  severely  by 
the  marching  of  armies  through  it,  attended 
with  skirmishing  and  loss  of  life.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  have  fled,  and  some  neigh- 
borhoods are  almost  deserted.  Around  Manassas 
Junction  the  country  is  laid  waste  for  many 
miles.  Last  week  the  first  battle  was  fought  in 
our  county,  and  within  ten  miles  of  my  residence. 
Thou  hast,  doubtless,  read  the  details  in  the 


papers.  At  our  house  we  heard  the  booming  of 
the  cannon,  and  some  of  our  neighbors  heard  the 
rattling  of  the  musketry  while  they  were  engaged 
in  the  desperate  conflict.  The  small  detachment 
of  the  Federal  army  that  landed  from  Harrison's 
island  was  overpowered,  and  not  having  boats 
sufficient  for  their  conveyance  back,  some  were 
driven  into  the  river  and  drowned,  many  killed 
and  some  hundreds  captured. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  who  visited  the  battle- 
field, said  the  spectacle  after  the  battle  was  hor- 
rible. The  Southern  army,  although  victorious, 
suffered  severely ;  some  of  my  neighbors  were 
killed  and  lamentation  is  heard  in  our  land. 

There  is  so  much  difficulty  in  passing  from 
Virginia  into  Maryland  that  Friends  were  much 
discouraged  about  attending  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  when  I  came  I  supposed  I  was  the  only  one 
that  ventured,  but  I  found  one  Friend  here  from 
Hopewell,  and  last  night  two  more  came  from 
our  meeting.  There  are  several  Friends  here 
from  Waterford  and  Woodlawn  who  are  refugees 
now  sojourning  in  Maryland. 

Baltimore,  Wth  mo.  1, 1861. 

Dear  Friend, — Our  Yearly  Meeting  is  just 
over.  It  was  smaller  than  usual,  many  Friends 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  being  pre- 
vented from  getting  here.  A  few  of  us,  how- 
ever, ventured,  and  met  with  no  difficulty.  We 
have  been  received  by  Friends  here  with  much 
sympathy  and  feeling  on  account  of  our  situation 
at  home,  and  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  a  fa- 
vored season  We  have  got  along 

during  the  past  few  months  with  much  less  in- 
convenience and  interruption  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  far  less  than  the  reports  about  us  at 
a  distance  indicated.  Our  young  Friends  have 
not  been  forced  into  the  military  ranks,  as  re- 
ported, and  we  have  suffered  no  more  than  other 
citizens.  The  officers  took  from  such  as  had  them, 
wagons,  horses,  corn,  cattle,  etc.,  as  they  were 
wanted  in  camp  ;  but  they  promise  to  pay  for  all, 
and  have  paid  for  considerable  of  it.  Our  great- 
est privation  was  the  interruption  of  the  mail 
facilities,  as  we  were  not  permitted  to  send  or 
receive  letters  or  papers. 

Our  meeting  in  Virginia  has  been  greatly  fa- 
vored, and  it  is  cause  for  thankfulness,  that  we 
have  had  no  military  training  nor  camps  near  us. 
At  Waterford,  a  regiment  occupied  part  of 
Friends'  meeting-house,  but  otherwise  treated 
Friends  with  respect.  The  soldiers  would  come 
into  meeting  and  sit  quietly,  and  seemed  much 
interested  in  M.  G-.'s  communications,  and  would 
boast  to  their  companions  of  the  good  preaching 
they  had,  and  that  it  came  without  pay,  too. 
Two  Friends  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  jail, 
but,  upon  trial,  the  charges  were  proven  untrue, 
and  shown  to  have  originated  in  malice;  they 
were,  therefore,  cleared  with  credit.  There  has 
been  much  sickness  among  the  Southern  troops, 
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and  many  of  them  were  sent  into  the  country  to 
be  nursed  through  their  convalesence.  Many 
were  sent  into  Friends'  families,  where  they  were 
kindly  cared  for.  These  things  have  had  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  prejudice  felt  by  South- 
erners against  Friends  when  they  first  came 
among  us. 

The  condition  of  things  in  our  country  is  truly 
lamentable,  and  to  the  sensitive  mind  distress- 
ing. Last  Second-day  week,  during  the  battle 
near  Leesburg,  the  cannonading  was  distinctly 
heard  in  our  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  is  the 
f.ict,  that  the  professed  ministers  on  both  sides 
of  almost  all  denominations  are  encouraging 
war;  ministers  of  the  same  society,  professing 
the  same  principles,  are  directly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  actually  engaged  in  warfare.  There 
is,  however,  this  consolation,  that  those  who  sow 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting. And  though  these  may  have  to  mourn 
over  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  lament 
its  backslidings,  there  is  no  cause  for  real  dis- 
couragement, for  we  have  evidence,  real  substan- 
tial evidence,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,  and  though  they  may  be  subjected  to 
trials  and  besetments,  if  they  keep  faithfully  to 
the  guidance  of  the  holy  Spirit,  they  will  witness 
preservation.  ." 

I  have  been  well  rewarded  for  coming  here. 
I  have  one  daughter  living  in  this  city,  and  my 
eldest  daughter  who  lives  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  not  being  able  to  get  any  tidings 
of  us,  could  not  feel  satisfied  without  coming 
here  at  this  time,  hoping  to  hear  something 
from  us,  but  not  expecting  to  see  me,  but  to  our 
mutual  surprise  and  gratification,  we  met  unex- 
pectedly in  the  meeting-house  yard.  Such 
things  are  cause  of  thankfulness  to  our  heavenly 
Father ;  for  family  affection  is  not  the  smallest 
of  His  blessings,  and  of  this  I  largely  participate 
with  my  children. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XIX. 

BY  YAEBLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  Mississippi  river  has  strong  contrasts  to 
both  the  preceding  ones.  The  La  Plata  rises  in 
the  southern  tropic,  in  latitude  15°  south,  runs 
nearly  due  south,  and  discharges  into  the  At- 
lantic in  latitude  35°  south ;  it  also  has  a  very 
large  proportion  of  pampas,  or  plains  covered 
with  grass,  within  its  basin.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Amazon  itself  runs  nearly  due  east,  while 
many  of  its  branches  have  a  north-east  course, 
all  within  the  southern  tropic.  This  river  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  extent  of  its  basin 
covered  with  an  exceedingly  dense  thicket  of 
timber  and  vegetation,  than  any  other  on  the 
continent  of  America,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
The  whole  of  this  district  being  watered  by  the 


tropical  rains  and  subjected  to  tropical  heat,  an 
impetus  is  given  to  vegetation,  of  which  we  of 
the  temperate  latitudes  have  little  conception. 

The  Mississippi,  like  the  La  Plata,  runs  near- 
ly south,  while  the  Missouri,  its  longest  branch, 
runs  south  east,  as  well  as  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  and  the  Ohio  runs  nearly  west. 
These  three  great  river  systems  take  their  rise 
in  the  great  back-bone  range  of  mountains  of 
the  American  continent — the  Andes  of  South, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America. 
These  make  an  extended  range  the  entire  length 
of  the  continent;  they  form  the  dividing  line  of 
water  flowing  to  either  ocean,  and  are  by  far 
the  longest  mountain  range  on  the  globe.  An- 
other peculiarity  is,  that  there  are  numerous 
volcanos  in  both  South  and  North  America 
within  this  range,  and  generally  high  up  in  the 
mountains;  while  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  the 
volcanos  are  almost  entirely  on  islands,  or  near 
the  sea  coast.  The  basin  of  the  Ohio  was 
formerly  almost  an  entire  wilderness  of  heavy 
timber,  that  took  vast  labor  to  prepare  it  for  the 
abode  of  civilized  man ;  while  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  lower  Missouri,  alternated  with  timber 
and  prairies,  was  more  easily  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  upper  Missouri,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  confluents  of  the  Mississippi,  that  rise  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  flow  through  extensive  prairies, 
with  only  skirts  of  timber  on  the  margin  of  the 
streams.  In  this  section  less  rain  falls  than  further 
to  the  east,  consequently  the  streams  have  less  vol- 
ume of  water  than  their  length  would  seem  to 
indicate,  except  when  the  melted  snows  of  the 
mountains  yield  their  increase.  These  mountains, 
like  the  Andes  of  South  America,  though  not  so 
much  elevated,  yet,  being  in  a  colder  latitude, 
condense  the  moisture  of  the  air  passing  over 
them  into  snow,  particularly  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  But  the  country  on  their  east- 
ern side  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Andes, 
as  here  there  is  no  continued  pressure  of  air 
saturated  wich  moisture  against  them,  and  but 
little  rain  falls.  This  gives  a  totally  different 
aspect  to  the  two  basins,  instead  of  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  timber  and  other  vegetation  that 
makes  a  perfect  wilderness  in  the  former.  We 
have  in  the  latter  vast  plains  covered  with  a 
short  grass,  that  gives  sustenance  to  vast  num- 
bers of  buffaloes  and  other  ruminant  animals;  a 
few  carnivorous  animals,  as  the  panther  and 
wolf,  are  found,  but  the  great  portion  are  grami- 
nivorous. These  gave  food  to  the  aboriginal 
Indians;  and  from  the  imperfection  of  their 
arms,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  numbers  of  these 
animals  decreased  until  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man  among  them ;  but  now,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  robes  and  skins  brought  to  market 
every  year,  there  is  evidently  reason  to  fear  that 
ere  long  these  animals  will  be  driven  from  their 
present  ranges  as  they  have  been  from  the  basins 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.    At  the  first 
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settlement  of  Virginia,  the  buffalo  inhabited  the 
great  valley  of  that  State  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  long  after  that  the  fertile  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Almost  the  entire  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches  rest  upon  the  secondary  formation 
of  geologists,  consequently  there  are  but  few 
hard  rocks  to  be  found,  except  on  the  upper 
branches  among  the  mountains.  The  result  has 
been,  that  the  water-courses  have  worn  themselves 
down  to  their  present  position,  and  thus  permit 
a  larger  extent  of  steamboat  navigation  than 
perhaps  any  other  river  at  present  ascer- 
tained. The  basin  of  the  Amazon,  though  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  Mississippi,  is  yet  too 
imperfectly  known  to  institute  a  comparison  in 
full,  yet,  from  the  much  greater  elevation  of  the 
mountains  in  which  the  former  take  their  rise, 
it  is  very  certain  that  navigation  cannot  reach 
as  near  to  their  sources  as  it  does  on  the  latter. 
Again,  there  is  known  to  be  a  ledge  of  rocky 
country  extending  across  some  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  Amazon  many  hundred  miles 
east  of  the  Andes,  and  that  these  are  barriers 
to  navigation  that  cannot  be  overcome,  except 
by  canals ;  while  in  the  entire  Mississippi  valley 
there  is  but  one  fall  that  fully  obstructs  naviga- 
tion until  the  mountains  are  reached  on  either 
side  of  the  valley,  and  where  the  streams  are 
small.  These  are  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  high 
up  on  the  Mississippi,  yet  even  above  these 
steamboat  navigation  may  be  continued  almost 
to  its  source.  The  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louis- 
ville do  not  obstruct  navigation  in  high  water, 
but  locks  are  used  to  pass  boats  by  in  low  water. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  25,000 
miles  of  navigable  waters  belonging  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin.  This  estimate  is  only  for  high 
water,  as  many  of  the  upper  waters  cannot  be 
navigated  except  at  such  times.  It  is  said  that 
in  high  water,  boats  have  ascended  some  of  the 
rivers  so  far,  that  there  was  not  room  for  them 
to  turn  round  by  machinery,  and  their  only 
chance  was  to  fasten  one  end  of  the  boat,  and 
let  the  other  swing  round  with  the  current. 

This  fact  is  remarkable,  and,  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  is  valuable,  as  it  gives 
facilities  for  communication  to  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  enables  the  farmer  to  send 
his  products  to  market  cheaply.  There  is  per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  of  equal  extent 
that  enjoys  equal  facilities,  and  few  that  exceed 
it  in  productiveness. 

The  Mississippi  river  has  less  expansion  in 
breadth  than  any  other  large  river  in  America. 
In  its  general  course  it  rarely  exceeds  one  mile 
in  breadth,  and  this  width  it  carries  down  to 
tido-water.  It  is  true  there  are  some  streams 
that  leave  the  main  river,  even  at  low  water,  and 
never  return  to  it  again,  but  pass  off  to  the  sea 
by  other  channels,  but  these  discharge  but  a 
small  part  of  its  volume  of  water.    At  high 


water  these  streams  are  much  augmented,  but 
their  depth  is  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
main  river.  For  many  hundred  miles  the  depth 
is  from  100  to  150  feet. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  made  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  he  sent  Isaac  Briggs,  of  Maryland, 
to  make  a  reconnoisance  of  the  country,  and  to 
report  to  the  government  Isaac  having  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  small  rivers  of  Maryland, 
on  reaching  tide:water,  often  expand  to  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  in  width,  was  surprised,  on  reach- 
ing the  Mississippi,  to  find  it  seldom  more  than 
a  mile  wide.  He  knew  there  was  a  vast  extent 
of  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  that  was 
drained  by  that  river,  and  that  there  must  be 
much  water  discharged  from  it ;  "  but,"  said  he, 
"  when  I  took  my  line  and  sounded  the  depth 
of  the  river,  I  saw  where  the  water  was."  This 
river  is  very  crooked,  and  its  banks  are  con- 
stantly wearing  away ;  the  pressure  of  the  stream 
being  always  against  the  concave  side  of  the 
bends,  and  where  deposits  are  found  they  are 
invariably  on  the  convex  side.  At  New  Or- 
leans there  has  been  added  to  the  ground  upon 
which  the  city  stands  about  two  squares  next 
the  river,  and  no  doubt  there  has  been  as  much 
worn  off  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  presenting  a 
rounded  water  front,  and  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  Crescent  City.  The  river  sometimes  changes 
its  channel  by  wearing  away  the  concave  side  of 
two  opposite  bends  near  each  other,  and  then 
cutting  its  way  through  the  neck  of  land,  making 
a  new  channel,  and  leaving  the  old  as  a  lake  by 
filling  up  the  old  channel  nearest  the  river. 
There  are  several  such  lakes  near  its  present 
source  that  doubtless  were  formed  in  this  way, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
was  cut  through  by  manual  labor  to  shorten 
navigation,  and  there  are  other  points  where  it 
will  be  advisable  to  do  so  again.  As  these  bends 
are  constantly  increasing  in  length  on  the  outer 
side,  they  add  more  and  more  to  the  length  of 
the  stream  and  increase  the  distance  for  naviga- 
tion. It  is  observed  by  those  who  pass  both  up 
and  down  the  river,  that  during  their  voyage 
they  steer  towards  every  point  of  the  compass. 
Those  who  leave  the  city  to  go  up  the  river  will 
observe,  that  before  getting  out  of  sight  of  its 
steeples,  they  will  be  going  directly  towards 
them  for  a  time.  The  current  of  water  under- 
mining the  banks  often  causes  large  masses  of 
the  surface  to  fall  into  the  river,  and  if  there 
had  been  trees  standing  on  them,  they  become 
dangerous  objects  in  navigation.  These  planters, 
as  these  trees  are  called,  will  geuerally  be  lean-, 
ing  down  stream ;  and  as  their  upper  branches 
become  broken  off,  they  leave  the  body  of  the 
tree  below  the  water  surface  in  a  very  dangerous 
position  for  steamboats  to  runs  against,  and  ac-, 
cidents  frequently  happen  consequent  upon  their 
breaking  through  the  bottom  and  sinking  the 
vessel    To  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible; 
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the  general  government  some  years  ago  had  all 
the  timber  within  a  certain  distance  cut  down, 
at  exposed  points,  and  where  planters  stood,  had 
them  sawed  off  low  down  in  the  water. 

For  many  hundred  miles  of  the  lower  part  of 
this  river,  the  land  immediately  on  the  bank  is 
higher  than  further  from  the  stream.  This  is 
caused  by  the  overflow  of  its  water,  the  solid 
materials  conveyed  by  the  water  (which  is  al- 
ways muddy)  being  caught  by  the  vegetation 
nearest  the  river,  deported  there  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Some  distance  from  the  river  the  water 
becomes  nearly  clear,  as  it  passes  into  lagoons 
and  marshes  that  border  this  river  to  a  large 
extent.  In  these  marshes  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  some  of  which,  particularly 
the  southern  cypress,  will  grow  in  several  feet 
depth  of  water.  Here  there  is  a  large  growth 
of  vegetation  constantly  falling  in  and  filling  up 
these  lagoons  and  marshes;  vines,  creepers  and 
leaves,  with  large  quantities  of  moss  growing  on 
trees,  and  the  trees  themselves  falling,  cause 
vast  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
when  this  matter  becomes  covered  up  with 
water,  it  does  not  decay. 

Charles  Lyell,  the  geologist,  in  visiting  Ame- 
rica some  years  ago,  examined  these  marshes 
with  great  interest,  and  pointed  out  how  vegeta- 
ble matter  might  be  accumulated  as  it  was  here ; 
and  should  some  convulsions  of  nature,  by  earth- 
quake or  otherwise,  cover  this  up  for  many  ages, 
it  might  be  converted  into  coal.  Some  years 
ago,  when  a  company  were  about  erecting  gas- 
works in  New  Orleans,  in  digging  a  foundation 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  bed  of  cypress  timber 
lying  beneath  the  city,  and  as  the  workmen  were 
chiefly  Irish,  and  did  not  understand  the  use 
of  the  axe  as  well  as  the  spade,  Kentuckians 
were  employed  to  cut  the  timber  away. 

The  effect  of  the  deposit  of  the  solid  matters 
brought  down  by  the  waters  of  this  river,  is  visi- 
ble for  a  distance  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  along  the  border  of  the  river.  The 
muddy  waters  of  the  river  being  lighter  than 
the  salt  waters  of  the  gulf,  are  seen  floating 
above  them  for  some  distance,  and  vessels  passing 
through  this  will  throw  up  the  clear  water  of  the 
gulf  in  its  track,  as  the  upper  waters  are  pushed 
sideways.  When  the  officers  who  had  charge  of 
the  coast  survey  examined  that  part  around  the 
moutb  of  the  Mississippi,  they  found  that  the 
depth  of  water  gradually  increased  from  the 
shore  directly  south  for  a  short  distance,  when 
it  deepened  rapidly  to  more  than  150  fathoms; 
but  north,  around  towards  the  coast  of  Alabama 
and  Florida,  the  depth  was  moderate,  until  get- 
ting off  shore  to  about  a  north-east  course  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  suddenly  deep- 
ened to  the  usual  depth  of  the  gulf.  There  being 
a  current  passing  out  of  the  gulf  through  the 
Florida  straits,  caused  a  current  to  set  east  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this  causes 


the  solid  matter  to  be  deposited  the  north  side 
of  the  discharge,  as  is  shown  by  these  sound- 
ings. This,  in  process  of  time,  will  sensibly 
effect  the  navigation  off  shore,  as  it  is  now  shal- 
low and  dangerous  in  many  places  already. 

The  annual  rise  in  the  Mississippi  river  is  said 
by  Wm.  Darby,  in  his  Gazetteer,  to  be  greater 
above  the  delta  than  below  it.  That  part  called 
the  delta  is  below  where  the  first  stream  leads 
the  water  off  from  the  river  in  high  water,  thus 
causing  an  overflow  of  land  below.  At  Natchez, 
where  there  is  a  high  bluff5  the  floods  rise  from 
30  lot  40  feet,  while  at  New  Orleans,  the  average 
is  about  9  feet;  but  between  the  two  places 
several  rivers  lead  off  in  high  water,  though  but 
fiw  do  in  low  water.  Along  much  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  the  river  is  confined  from  over- 
flow Jby  banks  or  levees,  as  they  are  termed. 
These  levees  were  begun  by  the  Spaniards  when 
they  were  possessed  by  Louisiana,  and  have  been 
kept  up  since,  and  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  in  high  water.  At  New 
Orleans  the  water  in  the  river  in  freshets  is 
higher  than  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  when 
the  levees  become  broken,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
a  good  deal  of  the  city  is  overflowed.  The  land 
along  the  margin  of  the  liver  is  extremely  rich, 
but  only  extends  for  about  half  a  mile  back, 
where  the  morass  or  marsh  commences.  This  is 
still  lower  than  the  ground  near  the  river,  and 
is  irreclaimable \  it  serves  for  a  supply  of  tim- 
ber, but  cannot  be  drained ;  it  is  too  level.  The 
only  land  that  can  be  cultivated  lies  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  the  plantations  all 
front  the  river,  and  run  back  to  the  marsh,  and 
are  estimated  by  the  length  of  front. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTES  OP  TRAVEL. — NO.  V. 
Oil  City,  Venango  County,  Tenthmonth  22c/,  1861. 

When  I  closed  my  last  number  I  thought  I 
had  done,  but  I  see  so  much  around  me  of  inter- 
est that  I  feel  tempted  again  to  intrude,  hoping 
not  to  weary  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer. 

In  company  with  a  friend,  I  yesterday  after- 
noon made  a  pedestrian  tour  about  five  miles  up 
the  creek,  stopping  when  about  half  way  there 
to  attend  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  Pond  freshets,  so  called,  of  which 
more  anon. 

After  this  we  extended  our  walk  up  to  and  a 
little  beyond  the  recent  burning  well,  which  was 
still  pouring  its  volume  of  oil  into  the  creek,  and 
belching  forth  its  nauseous  gas.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  save  the  former,  there  being  no 
appliances  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  The  pun- 
gent odor  emitted  from  the  oil  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  flowing  wells,  where  it  is  of  necessity  kept 
constantly  in  motion,  created  a  nausea  with  me, 
while  the  gas  affected  my  head  very  sensibly. 
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The  shades  of  evening  coming  on,  we  put  up  at 
one  of  the  numerous  rustic  boarding  houses 
dotted  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  where  I  was 
surprised  to  find  such  good  accommodation. 
Everything  was  rough,  but  everything  was  clean 
and  good.  The  beef,  bread,  butter  and  tea 
were  all  good.  'Tis  true,  "  mine  host"  afcer  first 
serving  his  guests,  had  a  fashion  of  placing  the 
dishes  before  him  and  ever  and  anon  dipping  his 
osvn  spoon  into  them,  (cleansing  it  with  his  tongue 
each  time,)  as  occasion  required,  while  the  morning 
ablutions  were  performed  outside  the  house,  with 
one  towel,  one  wash-basin,  and  one  bucket  for  about 
a  dozen  men,  into  the  latter  of  which  one  of  these 
also  had  a  fashion  of  his  own  of  dipping  his 
tooth  brush  frequently  in  order  to  keep  it  as  clean 
as  he  desired  while  performing  this  part  of 
"  making  his  toilet." 

But  such  small  matters  as  these  should  never 
destroy  the  equanimity  of  the  weary  and  hungry 
traveller;  should  the  stomach  revolt,  wait  awhile, 
hunger  does  wonders  in  the  way  of  compromises. 

The  house  was  of  rough  boards  on  which 
neither  plastering,  paint  or  white  wash  had  been 
wasted.  Our  lodging  room  wis  the  spacious 
garret,  through  the  wide  cracks  of  which  the 
nauseous  gas  from  an  adjacent  well  constantly 
penetrated.  Our  portion  of  the  room  contained 
six  double  beds,  all  occupied,  with  an  adjoining 
room  partitioned  off,  without  any  door,  a  mere 
open  entrance,  more  select  than  ours,  as  it  con- 
tained only  two  beds. 

The  beadsteads  were  simply  four  pieces  of 
scantling,  forming  the  legs,  kept  together  by  the 
requisite  boards  at  the  ends  and  sides,  the  beds 
of  straw,  &c,  &c.  This  delineation  is  not  given 
in  a  spirit  of  complaint,  as  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied,  but  simply  as  descriptive  of  a  first  class 
boarding  house  in  this  rough  region.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  of  course  there  are  regular 
hotels. 

Business  requiring  it,  after  a  very  early  break- 
fast, we  separated,  and  I  proceeded  three  miles 
further  up  the  creek.  There  being  neither  road 
or  path  through  the  woods  at  this  point,  I  was 
compelled  to  descend  to  the  bank  and  pass  im- 
mediately by  one  of  the  large  flowing  wells, 
where  the  slope  was  completely  covered  with  a 
greasy  slime  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  where  it  required  the  utmost 
caution  to  retain  a  footing.  The  grass,  every 
low  tree,  every  bush  and  twig  was  covered  with 
oil.  If  you  touched  anything  or  it  touched  your 
clothing,  it  left  its  mark. 

I  looked  sorrowfully  at  broad  cloth  and  cassi- 
mers  brushing  through  these — hesitated  a  mo- 
rnentj  and  then  pushed  on,  well  convinced  it  was 
a  splendid  place  to  spoil  a  good  suit  of  clothes. 

On  1  blundered  and  stumbled  over  fallen 
trees,  and  over  rocks  round  on  the  top  and  jut- 
ting out  into  the  creek,  putting  myself  into  very 
unpleasant  proximity  with   the  latter  several 


times.  During  my  walk  I  did  not  see  "  rivers 
of  oil"  but  I  did  see  perfect  ditches  of  oil,  and 
ponds  of  oil,  the  mere  wastage  from  a  large  well 
or  wells  some  distance  off.  And  I  did  see,  a 
muddy  road,  not  the  usual  admixture  of  mother 
earth  and  water,  but  where  oil  was  the  liquid 
component.  At  this  particular  spot,  an  accidental 
fire  is  much  dreaded  by  some  ;  it  would  spread 
terribly,  as  there  are  tanks  dotted  all  round  con- 
taining thousands  of  barrels,  and  the  very  ground 
itself  would  be  a  great  conductor. 

After  being  ferried  over  the  creek  in  an  oil 
wagon,  the  driver  of  which  cautioned  me  not  to 
bear  much  weight  on  the  side  of  the  seat  on  which 
we  were  perched  up,  as  it  was  broken,  and  if  I 
fell  into  the  creek  it  would  "  hurt  me  for  a  week," 
I  took  the  mountain  road  over  hill  and  dale  to 
avoid  repeating  the  first  unpleasant  portion  of  my 
walk,  when  I  turned  my  face  towards  Oil  City, 
arriving  there  just  in  time  for  dinner,  after  a 
tiresome  tramp  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles, 
amply  repaid,  however,  by  what  I  had  seen. 

The  burning  well  has  been  several  times  alluded 
to.  A  relative  who  was  an  eye  witness,  penned 
the.following  description,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly published  in  one  of  the  county  papers.  The 
account  shows  the  fears  entertained  of  the  fire 
spreading  : — "  We  heard  a  report  of  a  great  fire  at 
an  oil  well  up  the  creek,  and  having  some  curi- 
osity to  gratify,  we  wended  our  way  up,  and 
found  it  on  the  Blood  farm,  five  miles  from  the 
mouth.  At  the  depth  of  470  feet,  a  vein  of 
oil  was  struck,  from  which  a  volume  of  gas  issued, 
forcing  up  a  stream  of  oil  to  the  full  capacity  of 
a  4  inch  pipe,  to  the  height  of  80  to  100  feet. 
In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  gas  caught  fire  from 
the  engine,  and  with  the  stream  of  oil  also  burn- 
ing, presented  a  grand,  but  fearful  spectacle. 
We  reached  the  spot  some  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence took  place,  being  directed  to  it  first  by  the 
great  volume  of  smote  emitted  from  the  gas  and 
oil,  and  next  by  the  roaring  noise,  resembling 
that  of  a  distant  water-fall.  As  we  neared  it,  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  creek  brought  us  in  full  view 
of  the  burning  well.  It  presented  a  sheet  of 
flame,  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  near  the 
mouth  and  widening  as  it  rose  in  mid  air, — the 
stream  of  oil  soon  after  escaping  from  the  pipe, 
spreading  itself,  and  catching  fire,  after  ascend- 
ing some  60  to  80  feet,  coming  down  again  in 
balls  of  liquid  fire, — a  dark  cloud  of  smoke  ac- 
companying, and  filling  the  air  for  miles  around, 
— the  whole  belching  forth  from  the  great  reser- 
voir below,  and  carried  up  as  if  by  a  sweeping 
whirlwind.  It  may  burn  for  weeks,  and  we  shall, 
if  possible,  take  a  view  of  it  after  night-fall. 
Some  three  or  four  of  those  employed  were 
burned,  but  not  seriously. 

Another  flowing  well — yielding  probably  1,000 
barrels  in  24  hours — was  struck  a  week  previous, 
not  more  than  200  feet  distant,  where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  in  tanks  and  barrels,  and  it 
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*s  in  danger  of  being  fired  also,  as  the  air  is  full 
of  gas." 

But  to  return  to  the  "  pond  freshets  "  spoken 
of.  About  twenty-one  miles  fromthe  mouth  of 
the  creek  is  a  saw  mill,  and  some  three  miles 
further  down  another,  and  when  the  proprietors 
desire  to  float  their  lumber  down  they  tear  away 
a  portion  of  the  dam  and  their  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. The  boatmen  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  availing  themselves  of  these  without  paying 
anything  for  the  privilege.  It  is  said  these 
freshets  cost  the  proprietor  each  time  from  thirty 
to  forty  dollars  ;  and  one  evening  last  week, 
after  dark,  one  was  opened  without  any  notice, 
and  it  is  thought  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
destruction  amongst  the  boats  as  a  retaliation. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  boats  on  the 
creek  which  were  hurried  pell  mell  down  the 
stream,  thirty-seven  of  which  stranded,  some 
broken  up  and  utterly  ruined,  others  much 
injured,  while  the  surface  of  the  creek  itself  was 
covered  with  floating  barrels  of  oil.  If  intended 
as  a  retaliation  its  purpose  was  too  certainly  at- 
tained. 

The  meeting  alluded  to  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
number  of  the  wells,  as  well  as  shippers,  for  obtain- 
ing these  freshets  regularly  twice  a  week  by  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  two  cents  per  barrel,  which  arrange- 
ment will  no  doubt  be  effected ;  and  which  will 
enable  boatmen  to  make  two  trips  a  week,  instead 
of  laying  by  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  time  waiting 
for  rain,  as  they  sometimes  do.  The  flat  boats, 
with  empty  barrels  for  oil,  are  many  of  them 
towed  up  the  creek  by  horses,  the  only  tow  path 
being  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
creek  which  is  entirely  covered  with  flat  stones, 
scarce  a  vestige  of  mud  to  be  seen. 

When  loaded,  they  draw  too  much  water  to 
be  returned  by  the  same  process. 

The  oil  floating  on  the'surface  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  horses'  legs,  diseasing  the  skin  very 
much.  The  roads,  none  too  good  in  this  section 
of  country  at  the  best  of  times,  are  now  in  a 
terrible  condition,  an  expletive,  certainly  justi- 
fied, when  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  have 
been  used  to  them,  complain  bitterly  ;  some  even 
asserting  that  the  bottoms  had  dropped  out. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  mildness  of  the 
season — the  grass  and  grain  fields,  and  even  the 
bean  vines  present  the  appearance  of  early 
spring — but  this  certainly  cannot  last  many  days 
longer.  j.  m.  e. 


Maxims  of  Business. — Such  suggestions  as 
the  following  would  secure  a  race  of  business  men 
who  would  honor  the  land  that  furnishes  them 
so  noble  a  theatre  for  successful  enterprise.  1. 
Engage  in  no  business  inconsistent  with  the  strict- 
est morality,  nor  in  which  you  cannot  daily  seek 
"the  blessing  of  the  Most  High.  2.  Follow  your 
chosen  vocatiou,  and  that  alone,  whatever  temp- 


tations to  speculation  or  rapid  acquisition  may 
present  themselves.  3.  Adopt  no  "  tricks  of* 
trade,"  however  sanctioned  by  custom,  that  involve 
deception  or  untruthfulness.  4.  Never  incur  a 
debt  beyond  your  resources.  5.  Always  live 
within  your  income.  6.  Devote  a  fixed  portion 
of  your  income,  beforehand,  to  charitable  uses,  to 
be  employed  and  accounted  for  as  systematically 
as  family  expenditures.  The  man  who  will  regu- 
late his  business  by  such  simple  rules  as  these, 
may  free  himself  from  the  feverish  excitements 
of  adventurous  traffickers,  and  assure  himself, 
with  God's  blessing,  of  an  honest  competency,  if 
not  of  a  benevolent  affluence  and  a  good  name. — 
Christian  Penny  Mag. 
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A  new  carrier  having  been  placed  upon  the 
route  of  the  Intelligencer,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  anticipate  occasional  errors  and  omissions  j 
the  publisher  will  be  glad  if  subscribers  will  re- 
port at  the  oflice,  all  such  coming  under  their  no- 
tice. 

BUXTON'S  SLAVERY  AND  FREEDOM  IN  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Many  well  disposed  persons  appear  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  emancipated  slaves  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  those  who 
have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
point  to  the  British  West  India  Islands  as  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

Some  years  since,  the  late  Joseph  John  Gurney 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  these  Isl- 
ands, and  stated  many  facts  derived  from  actual 
observation  and  enquiry,  and  now  within  a  short 
period  Charles  Buxton,  M.  P.,  and  a  nephew  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  has  issued  in  England  a 
small  volume  of  90  pages,  entitled  "  Slavery  and 
Freedom  in  the  British  West  Indies." 

The  evidences  of  the  favorable  workings  of 
emancipation  are  derived  from  official  sources 
and  the  statements  of  the  Governors  of  the  Isl- 
ands, and  exhibit  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  colored  population  in  wealth,  civ- 
ilization and  general  prosperity. 

A  recent  writer  upon  the  same  subject  has 
stated,  that  "  it  is  a  proved  fact  that  negroes 
who  do  not  owe  their  liberty  to  insurrection,  re- 
main disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  labors  in 
the  fields,"  and  in  alluding  to  the  negroes  in  the 
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British  Colonies,  he  further  says,  "  Their  little 
fields,  their  pretty  villages,  manifest  real  pros 
perity  ;  and  there  is  something  among  them  that 
is  worth  more  than  prosperity;  there  is  moral  pro- 
gress, the  development  of  intellect,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  souls."  We  give  a  few  of  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  Buxton's  work. 

To  men  of  business  one  fact  will  show  the 
sound  commercial  state  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies, namely,  that  in  the  year  1857  the  Colonial 
Bank  received  bills  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  £1,300,000,  and  less  than 
^8,000  were  returned.  Nor  was  there  a  single 
failure  in  the  West  India  trade  during  the  fright- 
ful commercial  crisis  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
And  as  a  ^  demonstration  that  the  West  Indies 
are  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  we  may  give 
a  few  statistics,  which  simply  show  that  trade 
and  agriculture  are  expanding  year  by  jear. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1857  were  valued  at  half  a  million 
more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten 
years,  and  actually  in  that  year  exceeded 
her  exports  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Greece,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Morocco 
all  combined.  The  exports  and  imports  toge- 
ther of  tfee  West  Indies  amounted,  in  the  four 
years  ending  with  1852,  to  just  £32,500,000 ; 
and  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1857  to  just 
£37,000,000,  an  increase  of  £4,500,000  in  four 
years.  In  the  year  1857  the  total  trade  to  and 
fro  of  these  islands  was  valued  at  £10,735,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  sugar  imported  from  them 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  that  year,  was  no 
less  than  £5,618,000. 

These  official  statistics  and  reports  absolutely 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  West  Indies  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  merely  "put- 
ting money  in  their  purse,"  without  a  corres- 
ponding advance  in  the  general  character  of  the 
people.  After  the  great  crash  of  1847,  indeed, 
when  society  was  flung  into  misery  and  confusion, 
the  extreme  want  of  capital  for  a  while  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  laborer;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  then  there  was  more  idleness  and  vice 
than  at  any  other  time  since  slavery  was  done 
away.  But  it  is  plain  that  an  extraordinary  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  habits,  and 
character,  and  position  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  contrast  between  the  whole 
life  of  the  laborer  in  these  islands,  and  what  it 
was  when  he  was  a  slave,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree striking.  We  have  already  portrayed  some 
of  the  features  of  the  old  state.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  the  frightful  tyranny  to  which  he  was 
liable,  the  severe  punishments,  and  the  waste 
of  life ;  and  unless  the  proprietor  had  been  resi- 
dent on  the  estate,  and  had  taken  pains  to  make 
things  better,  the  slaves  seemed  to  have  lived  in 
a  miserable  style.   There  were  many  exceptions, 


of  course;  and  the  domestic  slaves  were  often 
able  to  make  as  grand  a  display  as  the  freemen 
now  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  a  hut  of  wattle, 
daubed  with  mud,  was  the  home,  and  a  coarse 
cap,  shirt,  and  trousers,  formed  the  dress  of  the 
praedial  slaves ;  the  females  being  arrayed  in  a 
shift  and  coarse  baize  petticoat,  with  a  handker- 
chief round  their  heads.  Their  food, to )  (consisting 
in  a  great  degree  of  salt  fish),  was  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  or  ability  of  the  owners, 
and  was  but  too  often  far  short  of  what  they  re- 
quired. 

The  change  from  the  old  state  of  things  is  de- 
scribed on  all  hands  as  being  most  gratifying  ; 
and  especially  in  those  thousands  of  cases  where 
the  negroes  have  built  altogether  new  villages 
for  themselves.  The  cottages  are  either  neatly 
thatched,  or  shingled  with  pieces  of  hard  wood. 
Some  are  built  of  stone  or  wood ;  but  generally 
are  plastered  also  on  the  outside,  and  whitewash- 
ed. Many  are  ornamented  with  a  portico  in 
front  to  screen  the  sitting-apartment  from  sun 
and  rain;  while  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  appearance,  they 
exhibit  either  shutters  or  jalousies,  painted  green, 
or  small  glass  windows. 

The  result  is  that  they  present  "  a  very  pleas- 
ing appearance."  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  re- 
minded by  those  in  the  hills  of  the  villages  in 
Switzerland,  and  he  says  they  have  a  decided 
air  of  progressive  civilization  and  comfort  about 
them;  and  that  it  is  quite  clear,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  elsewhere,  that  their  inhabitants  are 
not  retrograding  either  in  their  moral  or  physi- 
cal condition.  And  the  same  dispatch  contains 
a  report  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  speaks 
of  "  the  thousands  of  well-cultivated  settlements, 
with  their  tastefully-arranged  cottages  and  gar- 
dens, which  have  given  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance to  the  country  since  August,  1838,  and  be- 
speak the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pants, and  present  a  cheering  prospect,  and  an 
encouraging  hope  for  the  future."  Another 
magistrate  reports  to  him  that  the  advancement 
in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  is  unmis- 
takably apparent. 

The  number  of  such  settlements  that  have 
been  established  since  emancipation  is  almost  in- 
credible. Within  eight  years  of  that  event, 
nearly  two  hundred  villages  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  describing  had  been  built,  and  full  100,000 
acres  of  land  purchased  by  the  negroes  of  Ja- 
maica alone.  A  statement  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1842,  by  Lord  Stanley  (the  Co- 
lonial minister),  that  "  it  would  appear  wonder- 
ful how  so  much  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
island,  in  building,  planting,  digging,  and  mak- 
ing fences.  The  number  of  freeholders  who  have 
become  freeholders  by  their  accumulation  and 
industry,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  amounted,  in 
1840,  to  7,310. 

They  are  rising,  too,  with  rapidity  in  the 
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social  scale,  and  would  seem  to  be  as  fit  as  white 
men  for  any  kind  of  employment.  Mr.  Baird 
mentions  that,  in  the  Legislature  of  many  of  the 
islands,  there  are  already  sundry  negro  members, 
as  well  as  many  gentlemen  of  color.  When  Mr. 
Bigelow  visited  Jamaica,  there  were  ten  or  a 
dozen  colored  men  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  consists  altogether  of  about  fifty  members; 
and  the  police  force,  the  officers,  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, the  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  barristers,  were  colored  men; 
and  we  believe  they  have  since  been  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  magistracy  and  to  political  office. 
The  old  prejudice  against  African  blood  is  dis- 
appearing, though  under  slavery  it  was  intensely 
strong  ;  so  much  so  that  the  colored  people  were 
generally  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
churchyard  with  the  whites.  Nay,  at  St.  John's, 
in  Antigua,  the  church  bell  was  not  allowed  to 
be  profaned  by  tolling  for  the  demise  of  these 
degraded  people,  and  a  smaller  one  was  actually 
provided  for  that  purpose  ! 

Year  by  year,  too,  education  is  making  way ; 
and  though  in  some  districts  it  is  complained 
that  the  negroes  do  not  show  eagerness  to  obtain 
schooling  for  their  children,  from  others  very 
satisfactory  reports  are  sent ;  and  the  G-overnors, 
almost  without  exception,  state  that  crime  is  di- 
minishing in  the  islands.  In  fact,  crime  of  an 
atrocious  character  is  very  rare  indeed.  The 
negroes  are  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  petty  pilfer- 
ing, and  they  are  also  regardless  of  truth  ;  but 
happily,  drunkenness  is  not  one  of  their  prevail- 
ing faults ;  nor  are  they  given  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, or  of  deliberate  villany.  They  are  a  merry, 
light-hearted,  and  kindly  people ;  somewhat 
shallow  and  thoughtless,  and  with  the  faults  that 
come  of  that  character  ;  bift  docile,  orderly,  and 
peaceable.  *  *  *  * 

The  two  main  conclusions  which  are  enforced 
upon  us  by  our  investigations  are  these ;  the  one 
that  slavery  and  monopoly  were  bearing  the 
West  Indies  to  ruin;  the  other,  that  under  free 
labor  and  free  trade  they  are  rising  to  great 
wealth.  Under  slavery  and  monopoly  the  labor- 
ing class  was  miserable,  and  was  perishing  mis- 
erably. Under  slavery  and  monopoly,  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  pitch 
of  distress.  The  state  of  affairs  which  had  arisen 
under  this  old  dispensation  had  rendered  a  crash 
some  day  inevitable.  But  when  once  that  blow 
had  fallen,  and  the  old  things  had  passed  away, 
and  the  new  things  had  come,  then  the  inherent 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  freedom  became  mani- 
fest ;  and  it  is  now  working  out  the  most  bene- 
ficent, the  most  astonishing — what  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  seemed  the  most  incredible— re- 
sults. Wisdom  has  been  justified  of  her  children. 
Seeking  only  to  do  the  thing  that  was  just  and 
noble — seeking  uot  to  please  herself,  but  to  do 
*the  will  of  God — England  set  free  her  slaves. 
It  is  plain  that,  but  for  her  so  doing,  her  colo- 


nies would  have  sunk  to  irretrievable  destruc-  jo 
tion.    It  proves  now  that,  by  so  doing,  she  has  in 
set  them  on  the  way  to  a  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness  unknown  before;  that  not  only  are  the  \ 
former  slaves  enjoying  a  degree  of  comfort  and  is 
independence  almost  unparalleled,  but  that  our  n 
own  trade  with  these  islands  is  becoming  of 
higher  and  higher  value.    They  are  yearly  en- 
riching  us  more  and  more  with  the  wealth  of 
their  fertile  soil.    Instead  of  being  the  plague 
of  statesmen,  the  disgrace  of  England,  they  are 
becoming  possessions  to  the  British  Crown  of 
incalculable  value.    Never  did  any  deed  of  a 
nation  show  more  signally  that  to  do  right  is  the  ! 
truest  prudence,  than  the  great  deed  of  emanci- 
pation. 


Died,  near  Petersburg,  York  Springs,  Adams  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  10th  mo.,  1861,  Phebe  Jane, 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Edith  Smith,  in  the  18th 
year  of  her  age. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  METAMORPHOSIS. 

If  a  wafer  be  laid  ou  a  surface  of  polished 
metal,  which  is  then  breathed  upon,  and  if,  when 
the  moisture  of  the  breath  has  evaporated,  the 
wafer  be  shaken  off,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole 
polished  surface  is  not  as  it  was  before,  although 
our  senses  can  detect  no  difference ;  for  if  we 
breathe  again  upon  it,  the  surface  will  be  moist 
every  where  except  on  the  spot  previously  shel- 
tered by  the  wafer,  which  will  now  appear  as  a 
spectral  image  on  the  surface.  Again  and  again 
we  breathe,  and  the  moisture  evaporates,  but  still 
the  spectral  wafer  reappears.  This  experiment 
succeeds  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  if  the 
metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  its  surface  can- 
not be  disturbed.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
a  key  has  been  laid  to  be  exposed  for  some 
minutes  to  the  sunshine,  and  then  instantaneously 
viewed  in  the  dark,  the  key  being  removed,  a 
fading  spectre  of  the  key  will  be  visible.  Let  this 
paper  be  put  aside  for  many  months  where  noth- 
ing can  disturb  it,  and  then  in  darkness  be  laid 
on  a  plate  of  hot  metal,  the  spectre  of  the  key 
will  again  appear.  In  the  case  of  bodies  more 
highly  phosphorescent  than  paper,  the  spectres 
of  many  different  objects  which  may  have  been 
laid  on  it  in  succession  will,  on  warming,  emerge 
in  their  proper  order.  This  is  equally  true  of 
our  bodies  and  our  minds.  We  are  involved  in 
the  universal  metamorphosis.  Nothing  leaves 
us  wholly  as  it  found  us.  Every  man  we  meet, 
every  book  we  read,  every  picture  or  landscape 
we  see,  every  word  or  tone  we  hear,  mingles  with 
our  being  and  modifies  it.  There  are  cases  on 
record  of  ignorant  women,  in  states  of  insanity, 
uttering  Greek  and  Hebrew  phrases,  which  in 
past  years  they  have  heard  their  masters  utter, 
without,  of  course,  comprehending  them.  These 
tones  had  long  been  forgotten;  the  traces  were  so 
faint  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  were 
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invisible;  but  their  traces  were  there,  and  in  the 
intense  light  of  cerebral  excitement  they  started 
into  prominence,  just  as  the  spectral  image  of  the 
key  started  into  sight  on  application  of  heat.  It 
is  thus  with  all  the  influences  to  which  we  are 
subjected. —  Cornhill  Magazine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  AC. 


TENTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,.... 

Snow,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  


Mean    temperature    of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 
Highest  do.     do.     do.  do, 
Lowest  do.     do.    do.  do, 

Rain  during  the  month,  

Deaths  during  the  month, 
counting  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year,  


1860. 

1861. 

11  days. 
4  " 
1  " 
7  » 

10  days. 
0  " 
0  « 
6  " 

8  " 

15  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1860. 

1861. 

56.67  deg. 
74.00  « 
39.00  « 
4.52  inch. 

60.00  deg. 
85.00  " 
38.00  " 
3.80  inch. 

887 

896 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
10th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 

years   

Highest  do.  during  same  period,  1793, 
Lowest  do.  do.  do.  1827, 


54.46  deg. 
64.00  " 
46.00  " 


Being  the  coldest  Tenth  month  on  record. 

The  month  under  review  for  the  present  year 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  mildness ;  a  few  days 
near  the  first  of  the  month  particularly  so,  as  the 
following  exhibit  will  show  : 

9  o'clock.      12  o'clock.      1£  o'clock. 

10th  mo.  5th,        78  80£  83 

"       6th,        73  77  85 

7th,  ^      78£        83  82 
On  the  6th  it  rose,  in  some  situations,  to  87 
degrees,  and  one  gentleman  has  assured  us  that 
his  reached  89  degrees  in  the  shade,  free  from 
reflection. 

The  writer  has  records  of  his  own  going  back 
as  far  as  1S33,  inclusive;  and  commencing  with 
1838,  at  which  time  more  care  was  taken  than 
had  been  previously ;  he  proposes  giving  a 
synopsis  of  the  hottest  day  in  the  Tenth  month 
of  each  year,  as  recorded  at  9,  12  and  3  o'clock, 
respectively. 

He  will  first  avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  the 
late  Charles  Peirce,  who  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  weather,  and  will  give  his  records  of  every- 
thing especiallv  remarkable  as  to  extreme  heat 
from  1790  down  to  1838. 

1793 — The  medium  temperature  of  this  month 


was  64.    On  five  days  the  mercury  ran  up  to  86, 
and  on  ten  days  from  76  to  78  at  mid-day. 
1798 — On  ten  days  it  varied  from  66  to  68 


degrees. 


on 


1801 —  On  the  first  day  it  ran  up  to  70; 
three  other  days,  68. 

1802—  On  the  first  four  days,  from  68  to  74. 

1803 —  Twice  it  reached  70  degrees. 

1805 — On  three  or  four  days,  from  72  to  74. 

1807 — On  four  days  it  reached  70. 

1810. — On  two  days  it  reached  70. 

1815 — Is  noted  at  70,  and  above,  the  forepart 
of  the  month. 

1818— Twice  it  reached  70. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  way  of  heat  is  noted,  but  often  the  re- 
verse, viz:  The  year  1827  is  noted  as  having 
"  the  coldest  Tenth  month  on  record."  And 
again,  in  1836,  he  states,  "the  mercury  did  not 
rise  above  47.  at  mid-day  for  eight  days.  On 
one  of  these  days  it  only  rose  to  43  at  mid-day, 
and  during  the  night  it  sunk  to  20,  which  is 
12  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  This  ivas 
the  coldest  Tenth  month  night  on  our  record.7' 

We  now  quote  from  our  own  diary,  com- 
mencing with  1838  : 


9. 

12. 

3. 

9. 

12. 

3. 

1838- 

-  1st, 

61 

70 

72 

1850— 

•17th, 

61 

71 

73 

1838- 

-  6th, 

62 

69 

69 

1851— 

13th, 

70 

73 

74 

1839- 

-  4th, 

65 

72 

71 

1852— 

8th, 

69 

79 

81 

1840— 

-  6th, 

55 

67 

77 

1853— 

22d, 

66 

72 

73 

1841— 

-17th, 

55 

65 

68 

1854— 

12th, 

68 

72 

77 

1842— 

-  2d, 

60 

80 

76 

1855— 

11th, 

61 

72 

73 

1843— 

-  8th, 

64 

60 

58 

1856— 

10th, 

58 

69 

78 

1844— 

18th, 

62 

65 

67 

1857— 

15th, 

74 

64 

1845— 

-11th, 

72 

78 

77 

1858— 

4th, 

73 

87 

90 

1846— 

9th, 

65 

76 

81 

1859— 

5th, 

68 

72 

78 

1847— 

10th, 

62 

67 

70 

1860— 

2d, 

62 

70 

77 

1848— 

17th, 

64 

70 

72 

1861  — 

6th, 

73 

77 

1849— 

28th, 

62 

68 

72 

1861  — 

7th, 

78 

83 

82 

The  above  exhibit  gives,  as  before  stated, 
the  hottest  day  in  the  month  for  each  respective 
year. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  mean  temperature 
has  not  been  equalled  for  excess  of  heat  since  the 
year  1793.  Very  few  during  that  period  reached 
58  degrees,  and  only  two  59  degrees,  viz  : — L848, 
59.27,  and  1858,  59  degrees,  while  the  average, 
as  before  noted,  has  been  54.46  degrees. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  11  eh  mo.  4th,  1861. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  SEA. 


A  paper  on  the  nature  of  the  Deep  Sea  Bed, 
by  Dr.  W  allien,  was  lately  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  The 
following  passage  occurred  in  it: — "  Light,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
determine,  in  any  important  degree,  the  distribu- 
tion and  limitation  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
light.  Light  is  not  essential  even  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  higher  orders.  A  large  class  of 
creatures,  both  terrestrial  and  marine,  possess 
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no  true  organs  of  vision,  although  tnere  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  they  do  possess  some 
special  sensory  apparatus  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  light;  whilst  certain  creatures,  whose 
habitation  is  in  subterranean  caves  or  lakes,  as 
in  the  Magdalena  near  Adelsburg,  and  the  Great 
Mammoth  caves  in  Kentucky,  either  possess  no 
organs  of  vision  or  possess  them  in  so  rudi- 
mentary a  state,  as  to  prove  clearly  that  the  ab- 
sence or  imperfect  development  of  the  sense  may 
be  compensated  for  by  the  higher  development 
of  other  senses.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  to  what  depth  light  penetrates  in  the  sea. 
The  photographic  art  will,  no  doubt,  one  day 
solve  the  problem.  But  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  limit  is  attained,  and  that,  moreover,  long 
before  the  deep  recesses  gaged  by  the  sounding 
machines  are  reached,  where  the  light-giving 
portion  of  the  ray  cannot  penetrate  even  in  its 
most  attenuated  condition;  and  yet,  as  shall 
hereafter  be  shown,  creatures  have  been  found 
down  in  those  profound  and  dark  abysses,  whose 
coloring  is  as  delicate  and  varied  as  if  they  had 
passed  their  existence  under  the  bright  influence 
of  a  summer  sun." — Scientific  American.  »• 


THE  WORLD  HARVEST. 

They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  daylight  fair, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  noonday's  glare, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  soft  twilight, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  solemn  night ; 
What  shall  their  harvest  be  ! 

They  are  sowing  their  seed  of  pleasant  thought, 
In  the  Spring's  green  light  they  have  blithely  wrought ; 
They  have  brought  their  fancies  from  wood  and  dell, 
Where  the  mosses  creep  and  the  flower  buds  swell: 
Rare  shall  the  harvest  be! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  word  and  deed, 
Which  the  cold  know  not,  nor  the  careless  heed; 
Of  the  gentle  word  and  the  kindest  deed, 
That  have  blest  the  heart  in  its  sorest  need  ; 
Sweet  shall  the  harvest  be  ! 

And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  pain, 
Of  late  remorse  and  in  maddened  brain, 
And  the  stars  shall  fall  and  the  sun  shall  wane, 
Ere  they  root  the  weeds  from  the  soil  again  ; 
Dark  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

And  some  are  standing  with  idle  hand, 
Yet  they  scatter  seed  on  their  native  land  ; 
And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  care, 
Which  their  soil  has  borne  and  still  must  bear  ; 
Sad  will  the  harvest  be ! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  noble  deed, 
With  a  sleepless  watch  and  an  earnest  heed  ; 
With  a  ceaseless  hand  o'er  the  earth  they  sow, 
And  the  fields  are  whitening  where'er  they  go  ; 
Rich  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

Sown  in  darkness  or  sown  in  light, 
Sown  in  weakness  or  sown  in  might, 
Sown  in  meekness  or  sown  in  wrath, 
In  the  broad  work-field  or  the  shadowy  path, 
Sure  will  the  harvest  be  ! 


A  DOUBTING  HEART. 

Where  are  the  swallows  fled? 

Frozen  and  dead, 
Perchance,  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
0  doubting  heart ! 
Far  over  purple  seas, 
They  wait,  in  sunny  ease 
The  balmy  southern  breeze, 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  once  more. 

Why  must  the  flowers  die  ? 

Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 
O  doubting  heart ! 
They  only  sleep  below 
The  soft  white  ermine  snow, 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 
To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  its  rays 

These  many  days  : 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth? 
0  doubting  heart ! 
The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky 
That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quenched  in  night. 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair? 
0  doubting  heart ! 
The  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor, 


DR.  HAYES*  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

(Concluded  from  page  558.) 

The  winter  was  passed  in  health  and  comfort. 
We  were  fortunate  in  capturing  upwards  of  200 
rain  deer,  which  kept  both  ourselves  and  the  dogs 
constantly  supplied  with  fresh  food. 

The  winter  brought,  however,  some  serious 
misfortunes.  A  disease  which  had  been  prevail- 
ing in  North  Greenland  during  the  last  few 
years,  broke  out  among  the  dogs,  and  of  the  fine 
pack  which  which  I  had  taken  from  the  Danish 
settlements,  only  eleven  animals  remained  alive 
on  the  20th  of  December.  You  are  well  aware 
that  my  plans  of  explorations  were  wholly  based 
upon  dogs  as  a  means  of  transport  across  the  ice, 
and  situated  as  I  was — on  the  east  side  of  the 
strait  and  ninety  miles  further  south  than  I  had 
anticipated — I  became  seriously  apprehensive 
for  the  success  of  the  approaching  effort. 

My  party  being  necessarily  small,  I  could  not 
send  into  the  field  more  than  a  boat's  crew  of 
able-bodied  men,  and  these  I  had  always  con- 
sidered as  merely  auxiliary  to  the  dogs,  and 
without  the  do^s  altogether  unavailable  for  the 
service  to  be  performed. 

My  anxiety  was  fully  shared  by  Mr.  Sonn- 
tag,  the  astronomer  to  the  expedition,  and  my 
able  second  in  command.  He  early  volunteered 
to  go  South  to  endeavor  to  open  communication 
with  the  Esquimaux  of  Northumberland  Island, 
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with  the  hope  of  obtaining  dogs.  His  former 
axperience  when  with  Dr.  Kane,  had  familiar- 
ized him  with  all  the  phases  of  Arctic  travel, 
and  no  one  could  have  been  better  fitted  for  the 
task.  Besides  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed 
journey,  it  was  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  his 
active  and  enterprising  spirit.  His  offer  was 
accepted,  and  he  left  the  vessel  on  the  22d  of 
December,  with  a  sledge  and  nine  dogs,  accom- 
panied by  the  Esquimaux  Hans,  intending  to 
make  the  journey  and  return  during  the  moon- 
light period  then  setting  in.  It  is  my  sad  duty 
to  inform  you  that  he  died  while  absent. 

It  appears  from  Hans's  report,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Sonntag' s  death  was  cold. 
Hans,  upon  his  return,  stated  that  they  travelled 
the  first  day  to  Sutherland  Island,  where  they 
camped  in  a  snow  hut,  and  were  there  detained 
two  days.  Their  next  camp  was  at  Sorfalik,  a 
deserted  Esquimaux  station  on  the  coast,  fifteen 
miles  below  Cape  Alexander,  where  they  built 
another  snow  hut.  They  set  off  next  day  directly 
for  Northumberland  Island.  The  ice,  although 
covered  with  light  snow,  appeared  to  be  suf- 
ficiently strong.  Mr.  Sonntag  walked  in  advance 
of  the  sledge,  and  when  about  five  miles  from  the 
land  he  came  upon  thin  ice  and  broke  through. 
Hans  assisted  him  out  of  the  water,  and  they 
immediately  put  back  for  Sorfalik.  Before  that 
place  was  reached  Mr.  Sonntag  was  insensible, 
and  he  died  soon  afterward.  His  remains  were 
subsequently  brought  to  the  vessel,  and  were 
interred  near  the  observatory. 

Hans  succeeded  in  reaching  Esquimaux  j  but 
by  over-driving  and  injudicious  management, 
five  of  the  dogs  were  killed,  and  the  remaining 
four  were  permanently  injured.  I  had  now  only 
six  animals.  The  Esquimaux  came  to  the  vessel 
some  weeks  later,  and  from  them  I  obtained  by 
purchase,  a  sufficient  number  to  make  two  teams 
of  seven  each. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  March  that  the  ice 
formed  around  Cape  Ohlsen,  and  the  land  being 
too  mountainous  for  sledge  travelling,  I  was  not, 
until  that  time,  able  to  set  out  northward.  At 
that  period  I  made  a  preliminary  journey  to  Fog 
Harbor,  and  there  established  a  provision  depot. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Rensselaer  Harbor,  Dr.  Kane's  Winter  quarters. 
No  vestige  of  the  Advance  was  discovered.  She 
has  probably  drifted  out  to  sea  with  the  ice. 
During  this  journey  the  coldest  temperatures  of 
the  cruise  were  recorded.  On  one  day  the 
thermometer  sank  to  66i  degrees,  and  on  an- 
other to  68  degrees  below  zero.  We  camped  at 
night  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  subsequent  jour- 
neys, in  the  snow  hut  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Active  preparations  had  been  making  since 
January,  for  the  spring  campaign,  and  we  were 
ready  for  the  final  start  on  the  4th  of  April.  The 
chief  equipment  consisted  of  a  metallic  life-boat, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  mounted  upon  runners, 


provisions  for  a  boat's  crew  of  six  persons  for 
five  months,  provisions  for  seven  persons  and 
fourteen  dogs  for  six  weeks,  together  with  a  care- 
ful allowance  stock  of  fuel  for  the  above  named 
period.  We  started  from  the  vessel  on  the  above 
mentioned  date,  with  our  entire  equipment,  the 
boat  and  its  cargo  being  drawn  by  the  whole 
available  ship's  company  and  fourteen  dogs.  Mr. 
Radcliff  with  two  men  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
vessel. 

TTpon  reaching  Fog  Harbor  we  made  nearly  a 
due  North  course,  intending  to  reach  the  West 
coast  and  travel  thence  upon  the  snow  and  ice. 
We  soon  encountered  hummocked  ice  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness,  through  which  it  was  often  * 
necessary  to  break  a  passage  with  axes  and 
shovels.  It  finally  became  evident,  from  the 
slowness  of  our  progress,  that  the  entire  summer 
would  be  consumed  in  reaching  the  West  land, 
even  if  the  boat  could  be  transported  to  it  at  all. 
Being  well  assured  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  boat  expedition,  I  sent  the  main 
party  back  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  continued 
Northward  with  three  companions  and  two 
sledges. 

The  ice  grew  worse  as  we  advanced,  and  we 
were  fourteen  days  in  reaching  the  west  coast,  a 
distance  in  a  direct  line  of  only  forty  miles. 
From  this  fact  you  can  form  some  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  ice  over  which  we  travelled. 
The  severity  of  the  labor  broke  down  the  dogs, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  feed  to  them  a  double 
ration,  thus  consuming  rapidly  the  provisions, 
and  proportionally  shortening  my  northward 
journey.  Reaching  the  west  coast  of  Cape 
Hayes,  we  travelled  along  the  land  to  Kennedy 
Channel  until  the  18th  of  May,  when  our  pro- 
visions being  exhausted,  we  were  compelled  to 
turn  our  faces  southward. 

The  latitude  attained  upon  that  day  was  81 
deg.  35  min.,  a  degree  of  Northing  which  I  be- 
lieve not  to  have  been  exeeeded  or  equalled  by 
any  explorers  except  Sir  Edward  Parry.  The 
land  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  usual  forms,  and  the 
flag  which  was  used  upon  the  occasion  has 
covered  the  most  Northern  known  land  upon  the 
globe. 

Although  thus  early  in  the  season,  the  ice  in 
Kennedy  channel  was  everywhere  much  decayed 
and  unsafe,  and  in  some  places  was  entirely  gone. 
In  one  extensive  pool  a  flock  of  water  fowl  was 
discovered.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  ice 
of  Kennedy  channel  was  broken  up  and  dissolved 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  summer.  It  was  in 
this  channel  that  Dr.  Kane  discovered  an  open 
sea  at  a  period  six  weeks  later,  in  the  summer 
of  1854.  Before  reaching  the  vessel  I  lost  all 
but  seven  of  the  remaining  dogs,  and  the  ice 
having  broken  ~  up  around  Cape  Ohlsen,  further 
exploration  to  the  Northward  was  impossible 
during  the  present  season. 
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The  six  weeks  subsequent  to  my  return  to 
Port  Foulke  were  occupied  in  preparing  the 
vessel  for  sea,  in  completing  some  unfinished 
surveys,  in  making  magnetic  and  other  observa- 
tions, in  collecting  specimens  of  Natural  history, 
in  photographing  the  scenery  and  objects  of  inter- 
est in  the  vicinity.  The  schooner  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  ice  encounters  of  the 
previous  Summer,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  restore  her  original  strength.  Being  without 
a  carpenter,  a  large  share  of  the  labor  of  repair 
fell  upon  Mr.  McCormick,  the  sailing  master  of 
the  expedition,  of  whose  ready  ingenuity  and 
practical  skill,  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my 
"acknowledgements.  The  ice  broke  up  around 
the  vessel  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  we  put  to 
sea  on  the  14th. 

After  much  difficulty  and  two  trials  we  reached 
the  West  coast,  twelve  miles  South  of  Cape  Isa- 
bella, and  being  unable  to  pass  the  cape  we 
dropped  anchor,  and  on  the  28th  I  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  North  side  of  the  cape  in  a  whale 
boat,  and  from  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet 
obtained  a  view  to  the  Northward.  In  that 
direction,  fifteen  miles  above  Cape  Isabella,  the 
ice  was  solid  and  unbroken  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

To  the  eastward,  the  pack  ice  was  heavy  and 
impenetrable.  To  penetrate  the  strait  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
a  practicable  point  for  future  sledge  operations 
with  my  reduced  force  (for  I  had  now  only  five 
dogs)  was  clearly  impracticable,  and  believing 
that  I  was  not  justified  in  incurring  the  heavy 
expense  of  another  year's  absence,  without  a 
prospect  of  corresponding  results,  I  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  field  and  turned  southward. 

Taking  Whale  Sound  on  the  way  I  completed 
the  survey  of  that  remarkable  inlet,  and  obtained 
there  an  excellent  set  of  magnetic  determinations 
and  some  photographs  of  the  natives,  the  glaciers, 
and  other  objects  of  interest. 

After  boring  through  the  ice  at  Melville  Bay 
for  150  miles,  we  reached  the  Southern  water, 
and  entered  the  harbor  of  Upernavik  on  the 
14th  of  August.  There  we  remained  ten  days, 
engaged  during  that  time  in  various  scientific 
explorations.  On  the  1st  of  September  we 
reached  Grorham  or  Lievely,  and  were  there 
similarly  occupied.  We  were  ready  for  sea 
again  on  the  6th,  but  a  succession  of  S.W.  gales 
detained  us  until  the  17th,  when  we  again  put 
to  sea,  and  having  a  fair  wind,  we  were,  on  the 
22d,  200  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Fare- 
well. From  that  time  until  the  9th  of  October, 
we  encountered  constantly  southerly  weather, 
with  frequent  gales.  When  off  Halifax,  we 
sustained  serious  damage,  and  were  obliged  to 
put  into  that  port  for  repairs.  We  are  now 
♦again  ready  for  sea  and  expect  to  leave  this  port 
to-morrow. 

I  have  to  regret  that  we  could  not  accomplish 


a  greater  Northing,  but  situated  as  we  were  with 
Smith  Strait  to  cross,  and  with  a  small  force  at 
command,  I  can  but  regard  the  Summer  explora- 
tions as  fortunate  and  successful.  The  field  of 
research,  although  more  limited  than  I  had 
anticipated,  was,  however,  new,  and  my  observa- 
tions in  different  departments  of  physical  and 
natural  science  will,  I  feel  assured,  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  patrons  of  the  expedition. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  they  will  be  found 
fully  to  justify  the  labor  and  expense  which  they 
have  cost.  The  unfortunate  accident  which  oc- 
casioned the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Sonntag, 
caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  expedition.  The 
system  of  observations  and  experiments  which 
we  had  planned  in  concert  had  already  accom- 
plished important  additions  to  Arctic  science, 
when  death  deprived  me  of  his  invaluable  assist- 
ance ;  and  with  the  duties  incident  to  Arctic 
exploration  in  the  field  pressing  constantly  upon 
me,  I  was  not  always  able  to  execute  the  plans 
which  we  had  devised.  My  officers,  however, 
on  all  occasions,  contributed  their  best  assistance, 
and  I  was  by  them  relieved  of  many  onerous 
duties. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Radcliff, 
assistant  astronomer,  for  his  zealous  assistance  in 
the  work  at  the  observatory,  and  for  assistance 
in  taking  photographic  views  j  and  to  Messrs. 
Knorr  and  Starr  I  owe  obligations  for  valuable 
aid  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural  history 
and  other  scientific  duty. 

I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  still 
of  opinion  that  Smith  Strait  can  be  navigated 
with  steam.  Under  sails  alone  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  cannot.  It  is  my  hope  to  be  able  to  renew 
the  attempt  with  a  small  steamer.  With  this 
view  I  have  left  some  stores  at  Port  Foulke  and 
at  Upernavik. 

With  the  hope  that  this  will  find  you  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness, 
I  remain,  very  sincerely, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

1. 1.  Hayes. 

The  world  is  certainly  a  great  and  stately 
volume  of  natural  things,  and  may  be  not  im- 
properly styled  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  better ; 
but,  alas,  how  very  few  leaves  of  it  do  we 
seriously  turn  over  !  This  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  our  youth ;  who,  at 
twenty,  when  they  should  be  fit  for  business, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it. — Penn. 

It  is  easy  to  wish  for  heaven,  but  difficult  to 
get  a  heavenly  mind. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  differ,  than  to  love  one 
another  for  points  on  which  we  agree. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and 
dispatch;  hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind, 
dispatch  of  a  strong  one. 
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Words  are  little  things,  but  they  strike  hard. 
We  wield  them  so  easily  that  we  are  apt  to  for- 
ret  their  hidden  power.  Fitly  spoken,  they  fall 
ike  the  sunshine,  the  dew,  and  drizzling  rain — 
)ut  when  unfitly,  like  the  frost,  the  hail,  and  the 
lesolating  tempest. 


ITEMS. 

Passports  with  America. — The  United  States  lega- 
ion  in  London  have  informed  the  U.  S.  consul  at 
Liverpool  that  all  passengers  leaving  that  port  for 
America  must  be  provided  with  passports. 

A  Novel  and  Interesting  Application  of  the  sci- 
ence of  photography  is  now  in  daily  use  at  the  famous 
Mettray  colony,  near  Tours,  the  reformatory  for  young 
convicts.  Every  urchin  brought  to  this  house  of  cor- 
rection has  his  portrait  taken  the  moment  he  sets  foot 
in  it,  and  aaother  is  made  on  the  day  of  his  leav- 
ing. The  first  portrait  represents  the  rags,  dirt,  and 
misery,  the  physical  and  moral  degradation,  the  pre- 
maturely care-worn  features,  the  scowliDg,  cowering, 
timid,  uneasy,  and  withal  ferocious  look  of  the  born 
thief.  The  second  shows  the  same  individual  trans- 
formed by  the  magic  of  judicious  discipline,  which  in- 
cludes physical  comfort  and  kind  treatment — his  dress 
is  now  clean  and  neat,  and  his  countenance  is  redo- 
lent of  health,  contentment,  self-confidence,  benevo- 
lence, and  energy. 

The  Post-Office  Department  has  already  issued 
fifty-five  millions  of  the  new  stamps.  As  many  more 
will  be  required  to  supply  the  demands  for  them  now 
on  file. 

Stamped  Newspaper  Envelops. — Stamped  news- 
paper envelops  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  immediately  They  will  be  furnished  for 
$1  16  per  100.    Avery  great  convenience. 

A  Canine  City.— On  the  southern  arm  of  the  Red 
River  there  is  a  village  of  prairie  dogs,  which  is  no 
less  than  twenty-five  miles  in  length  by  as  many  in 
breadth.  It  consists  of  subterranean  galleries,  some- 
times nine  feet  deep  and  about  five  inches  wide,  and 
the  superstructure  is  formed  of  earth  thrown  up  by 
these  curious  little  animals.  Toward  the  end  of 
October,  when  those  little  dogs  feel  the  approach  of 
cold  winter,  they  fasten  up  all  the  passages  leading 
to  their  burrows  with  straw,  then  they  fall  asleep  un- 
til the  return  of  spring.  They  are  happy  little  fellows, 
and,  if  the  could  speak,  they  might  boast  of  a  city 
spreading  over  a  greater  space  than  London,  and  con- 
taining a  greater  number  of  special  inhabitants. 

New  Whaling  Ground  and  Plenty  of  Whales. — 
Ships  Northern  Light  and  Syren  Queen,  both  of  which 
arrived  at  this  port  from  Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  Welcome, 
Hudson  Bay,  lat.  65  N.,  90  W.,  report  having  found 
plenty  of  whales,  but  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the 
crews  with  scurvy,  the  shortness  of  the  season,  and 
losing  part  of  their  oil  by  the  ice,  were  notas  success- 
ful as  could  have  been  desired.  The  grounds  visited 
by  these  ships  is  1,500  miles  west  of  Cumberland 
Inlet,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Antelope,  Black  Eagle, 
and  other  ships,  and  have  never  been  visited  by 
whalers  before,  either  American  or  foreign.  No  ships 
have  been  there  since  the  expeditions  of  Parry  and 
Lyon  in  1822.  It  was  owing  to  the  published  state- 
ments of  these  explorers  that  these  ships  were  fitted 
out  and  sent  to  that  region,  Parry  having  stated  that 
whales  were  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  open  season, 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  Captains  Chapel,  who 
state  that  if  their  crews  had  been  well  they  would 
have  brought  home  full  ships.  The  weather  during 
the  open  season  was  very  good,  but  the  crews  of  the 


ships,  particularly  the  Syren  Queen,  suffered  severely 
with  the  scurvy.  The  information  gained  by  these 
voyages  is  of  importance  to  the  whaling  interest,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  revive  the  energies  of  our  merchants, 
who  were  disheartened  at  the  unfavorable  news 
brought  by  the  Antelope  in  regard  to  the  whaling 
business  of  Cumberland  Inlet. — New  Bedford  Standard. 

Flax  Cotton. — Excellent  prints  are  now  manufac- 
tured from  the  newly  invented  Fibrilia  or  flax  cotton, 
with  an  admixture  of  25  per  cent,  cotton.  The  cloth 
is  stated  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  cotton  fabric, 
while  the  raw  material  can  be  afforded  for  seven  cents 
per  pound.    So  says  The  Providence  Journal. 

The  rising  of  the  Nile,  an  event  looked  forward  to 
with  much  anxiety  by  the  Egyptians,  has  this  year 
much  exceeded  its  ordinary  proportions,  causing  con- 
siderable damage  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  plentifulness  of  the  Egyptian 
harvests  is  regulated  according  to  the  everflow  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  damage  done  by  an  excessive  in- 
undation will  therefore  be  compensated  for  in  another 
form. 

New  Bridges  over  the  Schuylkill. — The  railroad 
bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in 
course  of  erection  below  Christian  street,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  en- 
suing month.  The  work  upon  this  bridge  was  com- 
mencecj  in  July,  1860,  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  ma- 
sonry is  already  finished.  A  portion  of  the  iron  super- 
structure, at  the  western  end,  connecting  the  tressel 
work  with  the  first  pier,  has  been  placed  in  position. 
This  superstructure  is  of  the  company's  own  manufac- 
ture, and  is  forwarded  to  its  destination  from  their  shop 
at  Altoona,  having  been  prepared  from  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  resident  engineer,  at  that  place.  The 
piles  originally  sunk  in  order  to  facilitate  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  of  the  bridge,  are  being  drawn  up 
by  means  of  heavy  machinery. 

The  proposed  railway  over  the  bridge  will  run  along 
the  north  side  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  to  a  point 
700  feet  beyond,  at  which  it  will  connect  with  the 
Baltimore, road.  The  new  road  from  the  bridge  to  the 
point  of  intersection  has  been  already  laid  out  and 
graded,  and  when  finished  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  freight  trains,  thus  doing  away  with  the  burden 
cars  which  frequently  block  the  public  highway  along 
Dock  and  Third  streets. 
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and  Meal. — Breadstuffs 
prices  have  undergone  little  change.  Flour  is  inac- 
tive, but  the  market  is  firm.  There  is  little  shipping 
demand  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  were  disposed 
of  at  $5  50  per  barrel  for  superfine  ;  $5  75  for  extra, 
and  5  74  for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers 
and  bakers  are  limited  withid  this  range,  and  fancy 
lots  from  $6  50  a  7  50.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  in  a  small 
way  aU$3  87  a  $4.  In  Corn  Meal  there  is  a  limit- 
ed business  at  $2  80  for  Pennsylvania,  and  $3  15 
for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  6,000  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  at  $1  30  a  1  38  ;  good  Western  at  $1  40  a 
$1  45.  White  ranges  from  $1  44  to  1  50.  There  is 
good  inquiry  for  Rye.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  72c. 
and  inferior  old  at  65c.  Corn  is  in  steady  demand, 
yellow  in  store  at  61  £c.  and  afloat,  at  63c.  Oats  are 
in  demand.  Delaware  sold  at  39c.  and  Pennsylvania 
at  40c.    Barley  Malt  sold  at  90  cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  50  a 
4  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  75  to  1  87J. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  85. 
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A  POBTIOBT  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor. 

Blair  s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  abridged, 

with  questions,  18mo.,half  arabesque   $0  37 

Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Letters  University  Edition,  with  Mill's  Co- 
pious Questions  and  Analysis,  8vo.,  sheep  2  00 
Blowpipe  Analysis  and  Determinative  Miner- 
alogy, by  William  Elderhorst,  M.  D,,  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Kensselaer 


Polytechnic,  12mo.,  cloth   1  00 

Collot's  Levizac's  French  Grammar,  half 

arabesque   63 

Do.    Pronouncing  French  Reader,   63 

Do.    Interlinear  French  Reader,  being 
a  Key  to  the  Pronouncing  French 

Reader,  half  arabesque   63 

Do.    French  Anecdotes  and  Questions 

half  arabesque   63 

Do.    French  Dialogues  and  Phrases, 
with   an  English    Translation,  half 

arabesque     63 

Do.    Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Collot's 

French  Grammar,  half  arabesque...  45 
Evenings  at  Home,  100  Engravings  18mo.,  " 

muslin,  gilt   75 

Hart's  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen.  Elegantly 
Illustrated  by  3  superb  steel  Engravings, 
made  expressly  for  this  work.   434  pages, 

12mo.,  muslin,  gilt,  plain  edges   1  25 

Full  gilt   1  50 

Antique  gilt  edges   3  00 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader 

and  Definer,  No.  1  20 
do.  do.  do.       No.  2  25 

do.  do.  do.       No.  3  30 

Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology,  for  Colleges 
and  Schools,  390  Engravings,  12mo.,  half 

arabesque   I  25 

Locke's  Essays  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, 8vo.,  sheep  

Murray's  Grammar,  abridged  


HAVING  resumed  the  BLANK  BOOK  and 
TIONERY  Business  at  my  Old  Stand, 
South  Fifth  Street,  I  would  respectfully  invi 
attention  of  Friends  to  a  fresh  stock  of  all  ai 
in  this  line,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices  for 
cash.  Marriage  Certificates,  Friends'  Almanacs  for 
1862  ;  Schools  supplied  with  Stationery  and  Copy 
Books ;  also  T.  E.  Chapman's  Fine  Pens.  Job  Print- 
ing and  Book  Binding  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

11th  mo.  16th,  1861.— 4t. 

rp  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
±  ,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9— 2m. 

ANTED — The  coming  year,  a  farm  to  rent,  or 
on  shares  ;  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  farming  utensils.  Address  ISAAC  C. 
QUINBY  or  CALEB  HEALD,  New  Garden,  P.  0., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  10th  mo.  3— 2m. 


■REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
JX  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &e.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review^)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.       ■  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


\T7M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV      and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos 


/CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\j  Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St. 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  562.) 

17.  In  the  morning  John  Pemberton,  with 
much  humility,  informed  us  that  he  stili  found 
his  mind  bent  towards  Southend,  and  proposed 
to  our  consideration  the  attempting  of  another 
meeting.  David  Ducat  seemed  clear,  and  in- 
clined to  journey  forward.  I  was  fearful,  lest, 
by  attempting  too  much,  we  might  close  up 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  was  free  to  return 
with  my  friend,  if  he  could  not  be  easy  ;  he  was 
willing  to  try,  and  accordingly  we  travelled  about 
five  and  twenty  miles,  and  had  a  meeting  at 
Tynelane.  The  people  were  remarkably  cor- 
dial. The  inhabitants  of  two  villages  offered  to 
accommodate  us  with  a  place  to  meet  in ;  they 
readily  undertook  to  give  notice  themselves,  and 
in  the  meeting  were  very  still  and  attentive. 
Lodged  at  Tynelaue ;  John  Pemberton  slept  but 
little. 

18.  In  the  morning  John  Pemberton  seemed 
discouraged,  saying  that  his  was  a  tribulated 
path  •  he  found  his  mind  still  drawn  towards  the 
place  we  had  left,  but  for  what  he  could  not 
tell  -y  he  desired  us  to  communicate  our  senti- 
ments with  brotherly  freedom.  I  observed,  that 
though  I  felt  unable  to  advise,  I  would  cheerfully 
return  with  him,  to  try  if  he  could  obtain  his 
liberty.    David  Ducat  inclined  to  stay,  so  John 


Pemberton  and  I  returned  to  Southend,  twenty- 
five  miles.  Though  our  return  to  me  appeared 
almost  awful,  yet  we  still  found  the  doors  of 
David  Campbell  open  to  receive  us,  and  I  could 
but  not  admire  with  what  liberal-mindedness  he 
granted  us  his  place  of  worship,  his  house,  and 
everything  we  wanted.  Though  I  took  much 
pains  in  spreading  notice  of  a  meeting,  yet  the 
afternoon  being  fine,  and  the  people  busy  with 
their  grain,  no  great  numbers  attended ;  however, 
I  thought  John  Pemberton  was  much  favored. 
The  evening  was  spent  agreeably  with  the 
minister  and  his  family,  Major  Campbell,  and 
others.  In  the  freedom  of  conversation  Margaret 
Campbell  thus  addressed  John  Pemberton, 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Pemberton,  father  has  given  you 
his  kirk,  and  attended  you  several  times ;  sup- 
pose you  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  hear 
father :  we  have  some  elegant  preachers  in  the 
Highlands."  John  gravely  replied,  «  We  have 
a  testimony  to  bear  against  an  hired  ministry/' 
On  our  retiring  to  rest  we  took  an  affectionate 
leave,  hoping  to  go  forward  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

19.  In  the  morning  our  trials  were  not  at  an 
end  :  it  might  be  for  the  proving  of  our  faith ; 
and  mine,  alas  !  was  at  times  likely  to  give  way. 
My  dear  companion  did  not  yet  feel  clear  of  the 
place,  but  said  that,  nevertheless,  if  I  was  dis- 
satisfied, he  would  proceed  •  that  to  himself  it 
was  very  trying  almSst  to  force  meetings  on  the 
people;  and  that  he  had  never  found  himself  so 
detained  in  Scotland  before.  I  earnestly  wished 
to  have  him  set  at.  liberty,  and  was  willing  to 
wait  and  try  the  issue  of  an  attempt  for  another 
meeting,  though  it  had  been  the  most  exercising 
circumstance  of  our  whole  journey,  and  what 
made  it  more  particularly  so,  were  our  increas- 
ing obligations  to  a  minister  of  another  profes- 
sion. We  could  not  be  accommodated  with  a 
place  to  meet  in,  or  with  lodgings,  elsewhere, and 
it  would  now  have  hurt  both  them  and  us  to  have 
attempted  a  removal.  However,  for  my  own 
part,  I  now  felt  almost  perfect  resignation  ;  and 
when  the  minister  and  family  appeared,  they 
treated  us,  I  think,  with  increased  kindness.  I 
went  among  the  farms  and  cottages,  to  spread 
information  among  the  people  as  well  as  I  was 
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able.  David  Ducat  arrived  before  meeting, 
which  was  more  numerously  attended  than  that 
of  the  preceding  evening.  John  Pemberton 
appeared  twice  in  testimony,  in  which  he  was 
enlarged,  and  lively  ;  David  Ducat  seemed  also 
favored,  and  the  meeting  was  satisfactory.  The 
minister  and  his  family  attended  ;  he  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  truths  delivered :  indeed, 
David  Campbell  appeared  to  me  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  open-mindedness.  When  his  parish- 
ioners expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  our  sit- 
ting with  our  hats  on  in  their  place  of  worship, 
he  removed  any  unfavorable  impressions  they 
might  have  to  us  on  that  account,  saying  he  sup- 
posed (for  he  was  blind)  that  when  we  serve  God 
by  public  speaking,  we  were  uncovered,  which 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  He  likewise  prayed 
for  us  at  his  table,  petitioning  the  Almighty  to 
prosper  our  labors  to  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
our  own  peace ;  and  showed  us  every  mark  of 
kindness  and  affection,  as  though  we  had  been 
united  with  him  in  religious  society.  The  even- 
ing was  spent  in  much  coidiality ;  on  our  retiring 
to  rest,  the  family  desired  us  not  to  leave  the 
place  till  after  we  had  breakfasted,  offering -to 
rise  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  they  were  ac- 
customed to,  which  they  did )  and  we  took  leave 
of  this  worthy  family  with  some  tenderness  on 
both  sides.  Margaret  Campbell  observed  it  was 
hard  to  have  such  guests,  and  never  to  see  them 
more.* 

Thus,  what  in  prospect  appeared  difficult  and 
even  awful,  was  in  the  issue  pleasant  and  satis- 
factory. Indeed,  it  was  greatly  trying  to  ap- 
point meeting  after  meeting  till  the  sixth  time  : 
but  the  peace  and  serenity  with  which  we  rode 

*  I  have  described  the  sense  we  had  of  the  kindness 
of  this  family  :  their  attachment  to  John  Pemberton 
was  expressed  in  different  letters,  after  my  return. 
In  one  from  the  minister  and  his  daughter  in  con- 
duction, David  Campbell  thus  expresses  himself :  "I 
have  often  thought  with  surprise  how  you  could  \ 
undertake  such  a  journey,  and  make  such  a  circuit 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  through  the  wildest  parts 
of  Scotland  ;  surely  it  must  have  endangered  the 
health  and  life  of  the  good  and  worthy  Mr.  Pember- 
ton, than  whom  I  never  knew  a  better  man.  Indeed, 
we  all  spoke  with  regret  at  the  blank  we  felt  at  the 
departure  of  our  much  esteemed  friends  from  this 
house.  We  never  had  guests  whom  we  more  re- 
garded, on  account  of  their  general  character,  their 
disinterested  profession,  and  unwearied  endeavors  in 
promoting  the  happiness  and  most  valuable  interests 
of  mankind  ;  and  wish,  if  it  was  consistent  with  the 
will  of  heaven,  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  same 
agreeable  intercourse."  Margaret  Campbell  says, 
"  How  often  have  I  thought  on  the  very  amiable  and 
heavenly-minded  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  most  sincerely 
regret  that  in  all  probability  I  had  taken  my  last 
adieu  of  him  in  this  world  ;  also  lamented  that  I  knew 
not  his  value  till  after  his  departure,  else  with  what 
earnestness  should  I  have  entreated  his  favoring 
ps  with  a  few  days  more  of  his  much  valued  society. 
Often  do  I  think  of  his  beautiful  gentle  admonitions 
with  admiration,  and  wish  them  interwoven  with  my 
every  action,"  &c. 


from  this  place  were  worth  what  we  had  under- 
gone. Surely  these  trying  exercises,  and  their 
issue,  afford  an  encouraging  lesson  of  obedience. 
Since  in  this  state  of  probation,  sorrow  for  a 
season  is  the  lot  of  all  the  children  of  men  ;  to 
the  wicked  and  rebellious,  sorrow  without  con- 
solation ;  yet  let  not  the  sincere,  though  afflicted, 
be  discouraged;  for  when  through  suffering  and 
trial  they  are  established  in  faithfulness,  they 
will  at  times  feel  a  sweetness,  serenity  and  peace, 
which  can  only  be  experienced  from  a  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  influence.  We  returned  by 
the  way  we  had  come,  and  arriving  at  our  ex- 
pected quarters  in  the  dark,  found  the  house  so 
full  of  company,  that  we  were  obliged  to  ride 
near  ten  miles  further,  and  lodged  at  Tarbet. 

21.  Eode  to  Lochgillphead.  Many  a  try* 
ing  and  some  affecting  circumstances  happened 
in  this  journey  \  I  shall  relate  one  that  occurred 
to-day.  About  noon  a  terrible  hurricane  arose  ; 
two  vessels  from  Loch  Fyne  were  riding  at 
anchor  in  sight,  one  of  them  broke  loose,  struck 
on  a  sand  bank,  and  filled.  The  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  other,  except  a  little  boy,  were  on 
shore.  To  go  to  their  own  vessel  seemed  im- 
practicable :  they  often  attempted  to  fetch  the 
men  from  the  other,  but  the  waves  as  often 
heaved  the  boat  on  shore  again  ;  how  feeble  are 
the  efforts  of  poor  mortal  man,  when  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Almighty  are  in  motion !  Many 
people  were  on  the  beach  ;  the  lamentations  of 
the  women  were  pitiable.  We  exerted  ourselves  ; 
and  after  dragging  the  boat  along  the  shore  to 
another  point,  the  seamen  were  able  to  bring  off 
the  hands  from  the  nearest  vessel :  all  our  con- 
cern was  now  for  the  boy.  I  proposed  dragging 
the  boat  along  the  shore,  perhaps  almost  a  mile, 
to  a  near  situation,  whence  it  might  be  driven  by 
the  waves  to  the  other  vessel ;  the  seamen,  how- 
ever, did  not  adopt  the  proposal,  and  the  dark 
shades  of  the  tempestuous  night  closed  on  the 

1  poor  boy.  The  reflections  arising  from  this 
circumstance  spread  a  sadness  and  gloom  over 
our  minds,  and  when  day  broke  in  the  morning 
I  perceived  that  the  ship  had  gone  down.  A 
mastiff  dog  on  board  had  swam  on  shore. 

22.  Proceeded  to  Goatfield,  and  were  kindly 
received  and  entertained  by  Joseph  Latham,  an 
Englishman,  superintendantof  Argyle  ironworks. 
We  had  two  meetings  on  the  23d  at  this  place, 
which  were  attended  by  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  whose  sober  and  orderly  conduct  was 
very  commendable.  Here  David  Ducat  was 
very  unwell,  being  often  obliged  to  lie  down,  and 
became  much  discouraged,  speaking  often  of  his 
dear  wife,  whom  he  seemed  to  fear  he  should  not 
see  again.  I  did  what  I  could  to  comfort  him, 
and  Was  much  concerned  on  his  account :  but 
few,  I  think,  would  have  travelled  under  such 
disheartening  circumstances  as  he  did,  finding, 
day  after  day,  great  difficulty  in  riding,  owing 
to  a  very  painful  complaint :  yet  his  zeal  was 
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remarkable,  and  he  still  inclined  to  persevere. 
On  the  24th  he  was  somewhat  better,  and  we 
proceeded  slowly  to  Aroquhar,  where  on  the 
25th  we  had  a  meeting,  which  seemed  a  solid 
and  favored  opportunity.  After  dinner,  we 
travelled  a  few  miles  to  Luss,  where  we  had  a 
meeting  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by 
a  considerable  number  of  people,  who  were  par- 
ticularly attentive,  and  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion afterwards. 

26.  We  had  now  rode  an  hundred  miles  on 
our  return  towards  England,  partly  on  account 
of  David  Ducat's  poor  state  of  health  ;  he,  how- 
ever, now  seemed  recruiting,  and  John  Pember- 
ton's  prospects  opened  northward,  we  turned 
back  again,  and  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening  at 
Tarbet,  by  Loch  Lemond,  which  was  at  first  much 
unsettled,  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  a  person 
in  liquor;  but  having  placed  him  in  a  chair, and 
taken  my  seat  by  him,  he  became  still,  and  the 
meeting  issued  favorably.  N 

(To  be  continued.) 


SENSIBILITIES. 

Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines,  delight- 
ful luxuries  of  beauty  to  twine  round  a  solid  up- 
right stem  of  understanding;  but  very  poor 
things,  if,  unsustained  by  strength,  they  are  left 
to  creep  along  the  ground. — John  Foster. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

"We  hear  much  said,  even  in  these  days  of  great 
commotion  in  the  land,  concerning  the  Christian 
testimonies  Friends  have  been  called  upon  to 
bear  before  the  world ;  the  following  (at  the  re- 
quest of  several  readers  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer) it  is  believed  might  acceptably  and 
profitably  be  introduced  into  the  columns  of  that 
paper.  The  standing  and  position  of  John  Wool- 
man  in  relation  to  slavery,  as  well  as  other  testi- 
monies, may  be  considered  as  near  an  approxima- 
tion to  Christian  perfection  as  any  that  can  be 
found.  His  views  are  set  forth  so  strongly  and 
clearly,  in  a  few  expressions  made  when  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness,  which  a  friend 
wrote  down  for  him  at  his  own  request,  that 
they  may  fitly  be  introduced  as  a  preface  to  the 
extracts  proposed  to  be  published.  j.  f. 

"4th  day  of  the  1st  month,  1770,  about  five 
in  the  morning.  I  have  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  the  man 
that  is  the  most  wise  in  human  policy  shall  be 
the  greatest  fool ;  and  the  arm  that  is  mighty 
to  support  injustice,  shall  be  broken  to  pieces. 
The   enemies  of  righteousness  shall  make  a 


terrible  rattle,  and  shall  nightly  torment  one 
another;  for  he  that  is  omnipotent  is  rising  up 
to  judgment,  and  will  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed ;  and  he  commanded  me  to  open  the 
vision." 

Again  he  says,  (page  156,)  "  Near  a  week 
after  this,  feeling  my  mind  livingly  opened,  I 
sent  for  a  neighbor,  who  at  my  request  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

.  "  The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation, 
for  I  now  saw  that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  was 
precious  incense  :  and  a  trumpet  was  given  me, 
that  I  might  sound  forth  this  language,  that  the 
children  might  hear  it,  and  be  invited  to  gather 
to  this  precious  habitation,  where  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  as  precious  incense,  ariseth  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  I  saw  this 
habitation  to  be  safe,  to  be  inwardly  quiet, 
when  there  were  great  stirrings  and  commotions 
in  the  world." 

"  Prayer  at  this  day,  in  pure  resignation,  is  a 
precious  place.  The  trumpet  is  sounded,  the 
call  goes  forth  to  the  church,  that  she  gather  to 
the  place  of  pure  inward  prayer,  and  her  habita- 
tion is  safe." 

~The  following  are  the  proposed  extracts  from 
Journal,  page  112.  "  In  visiting  people  of  note 
in  the  Society  who  had  slaves,  and  laboring  with 
them  in  brotherly  love  on  that  account,  I  have 
seen,  and  the  sight  has  affected  me,  that  a  con- 
formity to  some  customs,  distinguishable  from 
pure  wisdom,  has  entangled  many;  and  the 
desire  of  gain  to  support  these  customs,  greatly 
opposed  the  work  of  Truth.  And  sometimes, 
when  the  prospect  of  the  work  before  me  has 
been  such,  that  in  bowedness  of  spirit  I  have 
been  drawn  into  retired  places,  and  besought  the 
Lord  with  tears  that  he  would  take  me  wholly 
under  his  direction,  and  show  me  the  way  in 
which  I  ought  to  walk  ;  it  hath  revived  with  the 
strength  of  conviction,  that  if  I  would  be  his 
faithful  servant,  I  must  in  all  things  attend  to 
his  wisdom,  and  be  teachable,  and  so  cease  from 
all  customs  contrary  thereto,  however  used  among 
religious  people. 

As  he  is  the  perfection  of  power,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  goodness ;  so,  I  believe  he  hath  provided 
that  so  much  labor  shall  be  necessary  for  men's 
support  in  this  world,  as  would,  being  rightly 
divided,  be  a  suitable  employment  of  their  time, 
and  that  we  cannot  go  into  superfluities,  or  grasp 
after  wealth  in  a  way  contrary  to  his  wisdom, 
without  having  connection  in  some  degree  with 
oppression,  and  with  that  spirit  which  leads  to 
self  exaltation  and  strife,  and  which  brings 
calamities  on  countries,  by  parties  contending 
about  their  claims. 

Being  thus  fully  convinced,  and  feeling  an 
increasing  desire  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  peace ; 
being  often  sorrowfully  affected,  in  thinking  on 
the  unquiet  spirit  in  which  wars  are  generally 
carried  on,  and  with  the  miseries  of  many  of  my 
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fellow  creatures  engaged  therein  ;  some  suddenly 
destroyed,  some  wounded,  and  after  much  pain 
remain  cripples ;  some  deprived  of  all  their  out 
ward  substance  and  reduce  d  to  want  j  and  some 
carried  into  captivity." 

Soon  after  this  he  was  favored  to  yield  to  the 
Divine  requiring,  by  which  he  was  made  emi- 
nently more  useful  in  the  work  to  which  he  was 
specially  called,  though  the  surrender  was  greatly 
in  the  cross ;  and  lastly,  which  crowned  all,- 
when  in  his  last  sickness  he  was  passing  aw;»y, 
he  said,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  round 
about  him  : — "  I  look  at  the  face  of  my  Re- 
deemer, for  sweet  is  his  voice  and  bis  counte- 
nance is  comely." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES  OF  SCIENCE. — NO.  XX. 
BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
are  of  vast  extent,  and,  what  adds  much  to  their 
value,  is,  that  they  are  mostly  those  minerals 
that  minister  largely  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Gold  has  lately  been  found  in  the  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  bordering  this  basin,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  met  with  over  a  considerable  district 
of  country.  Much  labor  and  privation  have  to 
be  encountered  in  procuring  this  metal,  and  many 
who  subject  themselves  to  this  toil,  do  not  realize 
real  benefit  from  their  labor;  too  many  of  them 
are  of  a  reckless  and  improvident  character,  and 
not  likely  to  manage  their  gains  with  economy, 
hence  but  few  realize  what  they  had  hoped  to 
enjoy.  This  metal,  though  largely  used  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  greatly  promoting 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  mankind,  is,  in  reality, 
of  far  less  importance  to  man  than  other  inferior 
metals.  As  gold  is  only  found  in  rocks  of  the 
primitive  formation,  and  as  these  are  only  met 
with  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  can  be  but  little  of  this  metal  found  in  its 
basin. 

Iron,  the  most  useful  metal  to  man,  and  with- 
out which,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  could  hardly 
have  achieved  his  own  civilization,  is  abundant 
throughout  this  entire  basin ;  while  the  usual 
oxides  of  iron  are  abundant  in  most  parts  of  this 
basin,  and  are  extensively  worked.  It  is  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  that  the  extent  of  the  beds  or  mines, 
and  the  richness  of  the  ore,  are  said  to  be  without 
a  parallel  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Mountains  of  from  500  to  600  feet  in  height  are 
said  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  enorm- 
ous masses  of  ore  piled  upon  one  another,  and 
this,  not  in  one  instance,  but  over  a  large  extent  of 
country.  Some  of  this  ore  is  the  specular  oxide, 
a  variety  exceedingly  rich,  and  where  found, 
it  penetrates  deep  in  the  earth,  and  yet,  though 
tjie  quantity  here  above  ground  seems  to  be  inex- 
haustible, there  is  probably  more  beneath  the  sur- 
face than  above  it.  Railroads  are  being  made  into 


this  mineral  region,  and  the  time  may  come,  and 
that  before  many  years,  if  this  wicked  and  un- 
natural war,  into  which  this  heretofore  happy 
country  has  been  precipitated,  could  be  speedily 
brought  to  a  close  and  peace  once  more  restored, 
that  here  may  be  more  iron  manufactured  within 
a  given  space  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  not  only  iron  that  abounds  here,  but 
there  are  near  3,000  square  miles  of  country, 
known  as  the  mine  tract,  in  many  parts  of  which 
lead  is  abundant,  as  well  as  iron.  Zinc  ore  is 
also  met  with.  This,  formerly,  was  considered 
a  scarce  ore,  and  in  the  lead  mines,  formerly,  it 
was  thrown  out  as  a  nuisance,  and  called  bone- 
mineral,  from  its  resemblance  to  old  porous 
bones ;  but  now  its  value  is  better  understood, 
and,  from  the  demand  for  brass  in  manufac- 
tures, this  mineral  is  in  demand,  as  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc  forms  brass.  Here,  it  is  said, 
are  some  of  the  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world ; 
they  have  been  worked  for  120  years. 

A  large  extent  of  country  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, in  northern  Illinois,  Minnesota,  &c, 
furnishes  lead.  This  ore  is  galena,  or  other 
sulphuret  of  lead,  and  its  structure  is  cubical, 
with  bright,  metallic  faces.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  melt  it  down,  and  thus  throw  off  the  sulphur, 
to  prepare  it  for  market.  Sometimes  arsenic  is 
found  with  the  ore,  and  thus  the  fumes  are  dele- 
terious to  the  workmen  in  smelting. 

Coal  and  iron,  are  minerals  that,  more  than 
any  others,  enable  manufactures  to  be  carried  on, 
and  the  Mississippi  basin  contains  these  largely. 
Perhaps  no  country  of  equal  area  in  the  known 
world  contain  these  to  so  great  extent.  Most  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  western  Virginia,  and 
north  eastern  Ohio,  are  underlaid  with  coal. 
Few  States  are  equal  to  Illinois  in  coal  beds, 
while  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have  considera- 
ble. A  valuable  bed  of  this  mineral  runs  across 
the  Indian  country,  west  of  Arkansas,  as  far 
south  as  Red  river.  Travellers  speak  of  valuable 
beds  of  coal  and  iron  along  the  upper  Missouri 
river,  and,  doubtless,  there  are  such  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  oil  springs  are  said  to  be 
met  with  there,  and  these  are  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  coal  beds. 

Another  mineral,  more  valuable  as  it  is  here, 
by  being  in  the  interior  of  a  large  continent,  is 
chloride  of  soda,  or  common  salt.  In  a  former 
number,  it  was  stated  that  rock  salt  had  been 
found  in  south-western  Virginia,  and  that  salt 
wells  were  common  there,  also  on  the  Kanawha 
river,  in  that  State ;  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  and 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  these  all  are  within 
the  Mississippi  basin.  Salt  is  also  said  to  be 
met  with  on  the  waters  of  Red  river.  Those 
who  live  within  reach  of  tide-water  may  obtain 
this  mineral  from  sea- water,  but  in  the  interior 
of  a  continent,  where  the  conveyance  of  so  heavy 
an  article  of  necessity  must  be  difficult,  the 
presence  of  salt  springs  or  wells  are  of  incalcu- 
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lable  value.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  persons 
living  yet,  who  may  remember  when  the  salt 
used  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was  pack- 
ed on  horses  and  carried  across  those  mountains. 
Winchester,  in  Virginia,  at  one  time  done  a 
very  considerable  business  in  packing  salt  and 
iron,  and  sending  it  west  from  that  town ;  and  I 
have  often  heard  the  appearance  of  those  pack- 
ing trains  and  their  management  described  by 
old  persons.  Their  pack-saddles,  as  they  were 
called,  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  fastened 
together  near  the  middle,  the  lower  ends  of  these 
pieces  resting  on  a  broad  piece  like  a  board,  be- 
neath which  was  a  pad,  that  rested  on  the  back 
of  the  horse.  There  were  two  sets  of  those 
cross-pieces,  one  before  and  one  behind,  and  the 
upper  ends  of  these  served  to  keep  the  load 
secure,  and  between  which  it  was  placed.  The 
whole  was  secured  by  a  rope  or  girth  around  the 
animal.  One  of  the  packers,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, would  ride  foremost,  and  then  the  animals 
would  follow  in  single  file  without  being  led,  care- 
fully avoiding  striking  against  the  trees  along 
the  path  j  for  they  only  had  paths  thus  to  travel 
in,  while  another  person  would  bring  up  the 
rear.  At  night  they  had  to  be  unloaded,  and 
then  loaded  up  again  in  the  morning,  thus 
causing  a  good  deal  of  heavy  lifting. 

The  young  of  the  present  day,  who  now  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  rapid  travelling  by  railroad, 
have  but  little  conception  of  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  West,  in  set- 
tling that  country.  Laying  aside  the  difficulties 
with  the  Indians,  their  other  trials  were  many. 
Exposed  to  all  weather,  obliged  to  camp  out  and 
sleep  on  the  ground,  and  cook  their  provisions 
as  best  they  may,  relying  often  on  game  for 
food,  and  on  the  grasses  of  the  natural  meadows 
for  sustenance  for  jtheir  horses,  their  condition 
would  now  be  considered  trying,  yet  there  was  a 
fascination  in  it  that  made  many  fond  of  it.  The 
next  improvement  was  opening  a  wagon  road, 
and  this  lessened  the  difficulty  and  increased  the 
travel ;  then  the  turnpike  road  was  made,  and 
that  at  one  time  was  considered  sufficient,  but 
increased  demands  led  to  the  railroad;  and  now 
we  may  pass  over  the  distance  with  ease,  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  that  formerly  took  us  a  week's 
hard  travel  to  accomplish. 

Another  mineral  that  in  time  will  be  valuable, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  is  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum.  An  extensive  bed  of  this  is 
found,  as  heretofore  stated,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  south-western  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  the  largest  bed  at  present  known  any- 
where is  west  of  Arkansas,  extending  from  the 
Arkansas  river  across  the  head  waters  of  Red 
river,  a  distance  of  400  or  500  miles,  with  a 
width  on  the  Red  river  of  100  miles.  In  1852 
the  general  government  commissioned  R.  B. 
Marcy,  a  captain  in  its  service,  to  make  a  recon- 


noisance  of  the  upper  Red  river  and  its  sources.* 
This  district  of  country,  before  that  time,  had 
never  been  examined,  and  was  entirely  unknown. 
He  was  directed  to  take  a  company  of  soldiers 
and  such  other  persons  as  would  be  necessary, 
with  wagons,  and  all  necessary  outfit.  A  scientific 
corps  also  accompanied  the  expedition,  to  report 
upon  the  geology,  the  botany,  and  flora  of  the 
country.  They  proceeded  from  Fort  Smith,  in 
the  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas,  directly  to 
the  Red  river,  and  continued  up  that  valley  to 
the  Wachita  Mountains,  where  a  tribe  of  the 
Wachita  Indians  lived.  These  Indians  dis- 
couraged the  further  advance  of  the  expedition, 
saying,  that  the  country  was  sterile,  and  the  water 
so  bitter  that  it  could  not  be  drank,  and  that 
they  must  starve.  Beyond  these  mountains  the 
Red  river  divided  into  three  principal  forks,  the 
water  of  each  of  which  was  more  or  less  bitter,  but 
that  of  the  middle  fork  was  particularly  so.  This 
bitterness  was  afterwards  found  to  be  caused  by 
the  presence  of  gypsum,  as  it  extended  for  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  miles  along  these  upper 
br&nches;  and  wherever  the  waters  flowed  over 
this  rock,  they  were  bitter,  and  often  too  bitter 
to  use.  There  were  occasional  streams  that  rose 
among  other  rocks  that  had  good  water,  and  at 
these  they  filled  their  barrels  and  vessels  that 
they  had  provided  themselves  with,  and  thus 
supplied  themselves  with  water,  when  they  other- 
wise must  have  suffered  severely,  as  they  some- 
times travelled  several  days  without  finding 
water  fit  to  drink.  Part  of  the  distance  travelled 
was  sterile,  and  the  ground  naked,  but  along  the 
streams  and  valleys  the  grass  was  good,  so  that 
the  oxen  and  cattle  they  had  with  them  im- 
proved while  they  were  out.  They  took  a  lot 
of  cattle  along  with  them  for  food,  in  case  their 
hunters  could  not  procure  wild  game  enough  to 
subsist  on;  but  the  country  being  well  filled 
with  game,  they  brought  every  one  of  their  cat- 
tle back,  as  well  as  every  ox,  horse  and  mule 
they  started  with.  The  buffalo  had  left  that 
section,  as  they  advance  north  in  summer,  but 
deer  and  antelope  were  plenty,  with  turkeys  and 
other  fowl.  They  had  several  greyhounds  with 
them,  and  these  dogs  frequently  caught  deer  by 
running  them  down ;  but  in  no  case  were  they 
able  to  catch  an  antelope,  though  they  frequent- 
ly tried  to  do  so.  The  country  being  a  plain, 
and  but  moderately  undulating,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  follow  by  sight,  as  they  cannot 
run  by  scent.  They  frequently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  chase  of  the  kind,  each  trying 
their  utmost,  the  one  impelled  by  fear,  and  the 
other  by  the  instinct  common  to  the  dog  tribe. 
Panthers,  and  sometimes  bears,  were  found.  In 
one  instance,  Capt.  Marcy  saw  some  antelopes 
quietly  feeding  at  a  distance,  and  advancing  to- 
wards them  under  cover,  he  seated  himself  in 

*  See  Expedition  through  Unexplored  Texas,  by  W.  B.  Parker. 
Published  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Phila. 
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the  tall  grass,  and  commenced  to  imitate  the  cry 
of  the  young  fawn,  by  using  what  is  called  a 
deer-bleat;  this  is  made  of  a  hollow  bone,  so 
that  a  sound  is  made  like  their  cry,  and  thus 
they  are  often  decoyed  to  their  destruction.  In 
this  case  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  the 
animals  within  rifle  distance,  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  firing,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  noise  on  his  left,  and,  looking  round,  he  saw  a 
large  panther  bounding  directly  towards  him, 
having  no  doubt  heard  the  bleat,  and  supposing 
it  from  a  real  fawn,  had  hoped  to  regale  himself 
with  a  feast.  The  captain  immediately  turned 
and  put  a  ball  through  the  animal,  and  killed 
him  on  the  grass  within  ten  yards  of  where  he 
stood.  It  was  a  large  specimen,  measuring  eight 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  all  the 
head  branches  of  Red  river — they  take  their  rise 
invariably  from  under  a  precipice,  or  bluff  of 
rocks,  that  rise  about  eight  hundred  feet  about 
their  sources.  The  summit  of  this  precipice  is 
level,  and  then  slopes  off  to  the  south  and  west 
in  a  barren  and  level  plain,  without  a  tree,  without 
grass  and  without  water,  for  many,  many  miles. 
This  plateau  is  called  "  Llano  estacado,"  or  the 
"  staked  plain/'  The  latter  name  it  took  from 
the  fact,  that  a  road  across  it  was  marked  by 
stakes  driven  into  the  soil  as  guides  to  the  trav- 
eller. Marcy  says  it  extends  through  "  four 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  is  in  places  two  hun- 
dred miles  wide,  without  a  tree  or  running 
stream  throughout  its  entire  surface."  Towards 
the  south  it  is  less  elevated,  and  of  latter  times, 
the  general  government  having  use  for  roads 
across  this  part  have  had  parties  boring  for 
water,  hoping  to  obtain  artesian  wells,  but  thus 
far,  without  success.  Though  they  have  found 
water,  it  would  not  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
it  need  not  be  expected  to  do  so,  there  being 
no  higher  ground  within  hundreds  of  miles 
from  which  a  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained, 
and  we  know  water  can  never  rise  higher  than 
its  fountain  head. 

The  soil  bordering  upper  Red  river  is  almost 
entirely  underlaid  with  red  clay,  and  from  this 
giving  color  to  the  water,  the  river  took  its  name. 
Below  the  Wachita  Mountains  there  is  much 
good  farming  land,  and  it  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  agriculture ;  but  above  this 
there  is  but  little,  except  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  that  would  encourage  agriculture  ;  there 
is  but  little  wood,  and  wherever  the  gypsum  is 
found,  the  water  is  unpalatable.  This  strata  of 
gypsum  lies  horizontal,  and  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness,  and  presenting  itself  as  it  does 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  with  a  white  front  and  ad- 
joining a  bed  of  green  or  blue  clay  based  upon 
red  clay,  presents  a  remarkable  appearance,  and 
looks  at  a  distance  like  a  range  of  marble  :  some- 
times it  caps  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  then 
looks  like  fortifications,  with  bastions  and  parapet 


walls;  at  other  times  it  is  seen  on  the  hill-sides, 
but  still  presenting  its  white  level  appearance; 
sometimes  it  is  beautifully  crystalline  aud  trans- 
parent, almost  as  colorless  as  water.  In  this 
case,  if  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  it  would  make  as 
handsome  ornamental  work  as  alabaster. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mississippi  basin 
contains  within  itself  all  that  ministers  to  the 
necessities  of  civilized  man.  Its  soil,  from  the 
richest  alluvium  to  the  most  sterile  sand,  (the 
latter,  however,  comprises  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole,)  is  capable  of  producing  almost 
every  production,  from  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton 
to  the  hardest  grains  grown  for  the  sustenance 
of  man.  Striking  as  it  does  alnnst  from  the 
tropics,  through  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  bounded  on  each  side 
by  ranges  of  mountains,  it  forms  a  basin  capable 
of  sustaining  an  immense  population. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  friends'  book  and  publication  office. 

The  writer  has  long  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  a  concerted  and  combined 
effort  among  the  members  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  to  publish 
and  distribute  suitable  reading  matter  of  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  character,  more  or  less  illus- 
trating the  faith  and  doctrines  of  Friends.  It  is 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  "  press"  is  a  pow- 
erful engine  either  for  good  or  evil ;  it  was  made 
use  of  by  our  forefathers  extensively  ;  it  ought 
to  be,  in  my  opinion,  made  more  use  of  by  their 
children  than  it  is.  They  used  it  in  publishing 
the  lives  and  journals  of  the  worthies  of  their 
day  and  generation,  and  in  the  publication  of 
tracts  explanatory  of  their  principles,  &c,  which 
they  spread  broad-cast,  like  good  seed  which  has 
no  doubt  taken  root,  grown  and  borne  fruit.  If 
Friends  would  get  together  and  digest  a  plan  of 
operation,  whereby  not  only  the  members  of  our 
own  Yearly  Meeting,  but  of  others  on  this  con- 
tinent, could  be  supplied  with  suitable  books, 
tracts,  etc.,  gotten  up  in  a  guarded  manner,  and 
free  from  the  false,  baneful,  and  even  heathenish 
mythology  and  dogmas  too  prevalent  in  some  of 
the  moral  and  religious  effusions  of  the  times,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  great  relief  to  many 
earnest  minds. 

There  are  already  a  few  Friends  engaged  in 
this  work,  but  from  their  limited  number  and 
seclusion  from  public  notice,  their  labors  are 
necessarily  but  partially  successful.  I  greatly 
desire  to  see  a  more  matured  and  thorough  plan 
of  operations  inaugurated,  and  believe  the  times 
call  loudly  for  "  Friends"  to  be  "  up  and  doing." 
If  we  are  workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  we 
shall  have  less  time  and  inclination  to  contend 
about  abstruse  and  never  settled  doctrinal  points. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  wonderfully  prolific  the 
"  press  "  is  in  the  production  of  matter  ranging 
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from  the  highest  point  of  intellectual  down  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  corrupt  and  immoral  reading. 
Shall  we  not  be  as  active  in  applying  the  anti- 
dote to  this  poison  ?    I  could  wish  so. 

I  throw  out  these  few  remarks,  hoping  they 
may  arrest  the  attention  of  minds  who  feeh 
similar  concern.  R.  E.  E. 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  12lh,  1861. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
STILLNESS  IN  TIME  OF  PRAYER. 

There  is  a  custom  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
which  seems  so  firmly  established  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  much  an  order  of  the  Society,  and  as 
obligatory  upon  all  its  members  to  adhere  to,  as 
if  it  were  maintained  by  a  rule  of  discipline, 
although  there  is  not  a  word  therein  relating  to  it. 
I  allude  to  the  practice  of  rising  at  the  time  of 
prayer.  There  is  an  expression  that  implies  we 
are  to  take  off  the  hat  at  such  times,  but  no  word 
of  intimation  that  we  are  to  rise  from  our  seats. 

George  Fox  and  his  associates  discarded  most 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  churches, 
and  why  they  retained  this  is  to  many  reflecting 
minds  a  marvel !  Many  Friends  are  burthened 
with  it,  yet  so  firmly  is  the  custom  established 
that,  however  improper  such  may  look  upon  the 
custom  to  be,  they  must  submit  to  it  and  prac- 
tice it  themselves,  or  be  looked  upon  as  offenders 
against  the  order  of  Society,  although  they  are 
in  many  instances  among  the  most  conscientious 
and  upright  members  of  the  Society. 

To  take  a  plain  common  sense  view  of  the 
custom,  what  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  all 
other  customs  and  practices  in  our  Society  ?  If 
my  mind  is  in  a  wandering  unsettled  state  at  the 
time  a  Friend  appears  in  supplication,  the  im- 
mediate impulse  is  toward  a  solemn  introversion 
and  perfect  stillness ;  but  according  to  our  cus- 
tom, at  that  very  moment  when  above  all  others 
the  most  profound  stillness  would  seem  to  be 
called  for,  there  is  the  greatest  bustle  and  com- 
motion. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  bare  idea  of  caus- 
ing such  a  disturbance  might  be  sufficient  to 
deter  many  a  really  sincere  devout  mind  from 
the  performance  of  such  a  service  ;  when,  if  they 
knew  the  quiet  and  solemnity  of  the  meeting 
would  not  be  otherwise  disturbed  than  by  their 
voice,  the  sacred  call  would  more  likely  be 
obeyed. 

Surely,  if  the  custom  had  not  already  obtained, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  establishing  it  at 
this  day  j  and  why  should  it  be  any  more  obliga- 
tory on  men  than  on  women  to  uncover  the  head 
on  such  occasions? 

The  moment  of  vocal  supplication  is  unques- 
tionably the  one  above  all  others  when  the 
most  profound  silence  should  be  observed,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  views  of  our  Society  will  be  so  changed  that 
those  who  feel  best  satisfied  so  to  observe  it 


shall  not  be  looked  upon  with  shyness  as  offend- 
ers against  its  order.  B 
10th  mo.,  1861. 


AN  INCIDENT  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  friend  now  living,  in  his  86th  year,  gives 
the  following  incident  of  his  own  experience  in 
early  life,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  who 
may  sometimes  be  exposed  to  injurious  associa- 
tions : 

"  The  first  thing  that  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  in  my  childhood,  happened 
when  I  was  about  five  years  old,  when  engaged 
in  playing  in  the  public  road,  not  far  from  our 
house,  with  some  boys  older  than  myself,  who 
lived  in  Mount  Holly. 

They  were  merrily  engaged  in  play  and  I 
among  them,  running  to  and  fro  on  the  same 
ground,  catching  hold  of  one  another,  and  some- 
times tumbling  down  on  the  sand,  then  up  and 
at  it  again.  They  appeared  to  enjoy  the  sport 
with  great  glee,  and  I,  having  several  times 
heard  them  use  the  sacred  name,  supposed  it 
nrfght  add  to  their  glee ;  and  after  some  time, 
they  seeming  to  do  it  so  merrily,  that  I  might 
be  like  them,  I  ventured  upon  it,  and  used  my 
Maker's  name  in  the  same  irreverent  way  as 
they  had  used  it ;  but  so  far  was  it  from  adding 
to  my  merriment  that  there  was  an  immediate 
stop  to  all  my  diversion,  and  in  secret  condem- 
nation and  remorse  I  retired  from  among  them, 
and  went  directly  home  with  sorrow  at  heart. 
So  strong  was  my  sense  of  guilt  and  so  deep  the 
impression  on  my  feelings,  that  from  then  to  the 
present  time  I  never  have  dared  to  take  the  sa- 
cred name  in  vain  or  use  it  in  a  light  irreverent 
manner. 

Here  is  a  plain  evidence  furnished  that  Di- 
vine Grace  and  Truth  appears  to  children  in 
early  life,  and  if  duly  attended  to  and  obeyed, 
it  is  not  only  able  to  restore  that  which  has 
been  lost  through  disobedience  and  transgres- 
sion, but  is  also  sufficient  to  preserve  and  keep 
from  sinning  again  in  those  evils  for  which  we 
have  once  been  reproved  and  felt  remorse  and 
condemnation  or  guilt  and  disquietude  of  mind, 
the  consequence  that  follows  disobedience  and 
transgression. 

Great  is  the  importance  of  strictly  adhering 
to  this  injunction — "  go  and  sin  no  more/'  When 
having  sinned  once,  and  by  sincere  repentance 
through  Divine  mercy  been  forgiven,  oh  !  beware 
and  sin  no  more. 

In  the  foregoing  occurrence  is  also  to  be  found 
a  striking  instance  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of 
associating  with  those  of  depraved  morals,  whose 
finer  feelings  and  sensibilities  have  been  blunted 
by  disobedience  and  transgression,  having  not 
turned  and  repented  at  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion, which  are  the  way  to  life  and  salvation. 

Children  and  young  people,  and  old  ones  too, 
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are  imitative  creatures,  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  the  words  and  example  of  those  they  associ- 
ate with,  and  by  the  company  they  keep.  It  is 
wisdom,  then,  and  sound  discretion,  to  chose  the 
company  of  those  of  good  examples  and  correct 
morals,  rejecting  and  withdrawing  from  such 
whose  morals  and  examples  are  not  good. 

It  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  any 
one  who  goes  among  charcoal,  and  meddles  with 
and  sits  down  amongst  it,  should  come  away 
without  having  his  or  her  hands  and  garments 
more  or  less  sullied  and  blackened,  and  so,  in 
mingling  with  evil  company,  it  is  hard  j  to  be 
looked  for,  that  those  who  do  so,  however  clean 
and  innocent  they  might  have  been  before  thus 
associating,  should  escape  being  marred  or  con- 
taminated thereby." 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MO. 23,1861. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  7th  inst.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Edward  B. 
Ferris  to  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  daughter  of  George 
and  Hannah  J.  Jenkins,  all  of  this  city. 

 : —  ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 

mother,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  by  the  ceremony  of 
Friends,  Elbert  H.,  son  of  Samuel  C.and  Maria  Thome, 
to  Cornelia  V.,  daughter  of  the  late  Silas  and  Eliza- 
beth Downing. 

 ,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 

father,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  with  the  approbation 
of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Lewis,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Martha  Valentine,  to  Anna  C,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel C,  and  Maria  Thorne. 


Died,  at  Whitestone,  Long  Island,  on  Fifth-day,  the 
19th  of  9th  mo.,  1861,  Mary  Seaman,  widow  of  Zebu- 
Ion  Seaman,  in  her  88th  year. 

On  Seventh-day  her  remains  were  taken  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  house  of  her  son  Ardon  Seaman,  and  on 
First-day,  after  a  solemn  meeting,  were  interred  in 
Friends'  burial  ground.  She  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  religious  meetings,  and,  although  of  an  industrious 
turn,  careful  that  temporal  concerns  should  give  way 
to  those  of  more  importance.  She  was  several  years 
an  Elder  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Bensalem,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Margaret  P., 

wife  of  Joseph  Canbv,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age. 

There  is  something  painfully  sad,  and  yet  deeply 
instructive,  in  the  contemplation  of  following  to  the 
grave  those  whose  gentle  spirits  were  not  too  pure  for 
earth,  because  we  need  and  want  purity  in  this  state 
of  being  ;  yet,  when  these  are  so  clogged  by  disease 
that  they  cannot  perform  their  highest  wishes  and 
aims,  the  work  seems  so  be  cut  short  in  righteous- 
ness. While  we  mourn  for  such,  we  are  sustained  in 
the  belief  that  the  language  is  emphatically  applica 
ble,  M  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  they 
shall  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  shall 
follow  them  ;"  their  influeuce  will  be  felt  in  the  hearts 
of  survivors  as  a  living  memorial  of  their  virtues. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  HUMANE  AND    BENEVOLENT  FRIENDS 
OF  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Destitute 
Colored  Children  solicit  the  benevolent  farmers, 
and  others  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
tribute vegetables  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  not 
to  forget  this  neglected  and  helpless  class  of  suf- 
fering humanity. 

There  are  between  20  and  30  children  in  this 
institution  entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
the  public  ;  and  as  the  depressed  state  of  busi- 
ness and  increased  demands  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses will  render  it  difficult  to  collect  money  to- 
wards their  support,  we  trust  our  appeal  will 
meet  with  a  ready  response  from  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed. 

The  institution  is  located  in  Maylandville, 
about  one  mile  from  Market  street  bridge,  on 
the  Darby  Road,  where  the  Managers  will  be 
glad  that  any  who  feel  interested  will  call '}  and 
those  wanting  children  may  be  suited. 

Rachel  Wilson  Moore, 
Rachel  T.  Jackson. 

llthmo.,  1861. 


The  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  have  been  received,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  : 

report. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  have  care  of  the  subject  of  Schools,  re- 
port that  we  have  endeavored  in  the  ability  af- 
forded to  labor  in  the  exercise,  and  have  attend- 
ed all  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  either  wholly 
or  by  sub-committees,  to  our  encouragement  and 
satisfaction.  Friends  seemed  to  he  generally  in 
some  degree  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  ready,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  use 
endeavors  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  though  many  difficulties  seem  in 
the  way.  Schools  under  the  care  of  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  taught  by  members  of  our  Society,  are  in 
progress  at  Miami  and  Whitewater,  and  are  en- 
couraged by  most  Friends  in  those  neighbor- 
hoods. At  other  places,  schools  are  taught  by 
members,  though  not  entirely  under  the  control 
of  Friends. 

The  subject  of  obtaining  suitable  books  was 
also  weightily  before  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
believed  should  obtain  the  serious  consideration 
of  Friends. 

We  were  united  in  judgment  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  guarded  education  of  our  youth  should 
continue  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  Committee  has  been  favored  to  travail 
together  in  much  unity  of  sentiment,  and  in  our 
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consideration  of  the  subject  our  minds  have  been 
turned  to  the  peculiar  ground  occupied  by  our 
Society,  as  the  successors  of  our  primitive 
worthies. 

"  The  principle  so  fully  maintained  by  our  an- 
cient Friends,  of  the  immediate  revelation  of 
God  to  the  soul,  forms  a  distingushing  mark 
between  them  and  almost  every  other  religious 
society.  And  accordingly  Friends  have  made  pro- 
fession of  higher  ground  of  both  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  of  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  worship, 
near  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  In  unison 
with  this  principle,  Friends  were  distinguished 
from  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name  by 
the  testimonies  they  bore  against  war,  and  all 
violence,  all  oppression,  all  excess,  and  undue 
indulgence  in  the  blessings  outwardly  bestowed 
upon  them  j  and  as  they  maintained  these,  they 
became  remarkable  for  peace,  love  for  each  other, 
simplicity  and  moderation  in  all  things. 

The  parent  is  the  proper  guardian  and  care- 
taker of  the  child,  and  as  it  is  the  parent's  duty  to 
serve  God  aright  and  to  follow  and  obey  his  re- 
quirements, so  it  is  his  duty  faithfully  to  instruct, 
lead  and  educate  his  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  that  when  "  he  is  old  he  may  not  depart  from 
it  and  that  which  is  the  duty  of  an  individual, 
is  not  less  the  duty  of  numbers  when  associated 
in  religious  fellowship." 

The  Society  was  early  aware  of  its  peculiar 
position,  and  of  the  necessity  existing  for  Friends 
to  provide  for  a  carefully-guarded  education  for 
their  children  and  youth  in  conformity  with  their 
principles,  and  was  concerned  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools  at  their  own  cost  and  under 
their  own  control  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  We  accordingly  find  schools  set  up  by 
Friends  as  early  as  1667,  for  both  males  and 
females,  and  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of 
George  Fox,  and  that  the  latter  might  "  be  in- 
structed in  whatever  is  civil  or  useful  in  the 
creation."  In  1690,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London  thus  advises  :  "  And  dear  friends  it  is 
our  Christian  and  earnest  advice  and  counsel  to 
all  Friends  concerned  (so  far  as  they  are  able 
or  may  be  capable)  to  provide  schoolmasters  and 
[school]  mistresses  who  are  faithful  Friends,  to 
teach  and  instruct  their  children,  and  not  to  send 
them  to  such  schools  where  they  are  taught  the 
corrupt  ways,  manners,  fashions  and  language  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  heathen  in  their  authors, 
and  names  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
tending  greatly  to  corrupt  and  alienate  the  minds 
of  children  into  an  averseness,  or  opposition 
against  truth  and  the  simplicity  of  it,  but  to  take 
care  to  train  up  your  children  in  the  good  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  which  become  the  truth." 

In  1695,  the  same  Meeting  advises  "  to  take 
especial  care  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  for 


his  truth's-sake,  for  the  good  education  and  order 
of  Friends'  children  in  God's  holy  fear  in  the 
way  of  truth,  and  for  their  preservation  out  of 
the  snares  of  the  enemy  and  the  corruptions  of 
the  world.  And  also  to  see  that  schools  and 
schoolmasters  who  are  faithful  Friends  and  well 
qualified  be  placed  and  encouraged  in  all  counties, 
great  cities,  towns  and  places  where  there  may  be 
need."  In  1718,  that  Yearly  Meeting  says: 
"  It  having  been  frequently  recommended  that 
Friends  be  diligent  in  providing  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  youth,  not  only  in  useful 
learning,  but  also  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  in  a  sense  of  His  holy 
life  upon  their  spirits,  and  in  the  frequent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other 
good  books ;  so  we  have  accounts  from 
divers  parts  of  this  kingdom  [of  England]  that 
Friends  are  in  the  practice  thereof,  and  have 
had  good  success  in  their  endeavor  therein," 
and  the  same  Meeting  says  :  "  The  poor  ought 
not  to  be  turned  off  to  others  to  be  either  sup- 
ported or  educated." 

In  agreement  with  the  foregoing  advices, 
Friends  in  several  parts  of  England,  in  their 
Quarterly,  Monthly  and  General  Meetings, 
raised  the  necessary  funds  and  established 
schools,  some  of  which,  as  that  of  Ackworth,  were 
partly  controlled  by  Committees  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

Thus  our  worthy  predecessors  were  concerned 
to  provide  means  for  the  proper  education  of 
their  children,  clear  of  those  influences  which 
in  a  later  day  have  caused  so  many  of  our  testi- 
monies to  be  lightly  esteemed,  even  if  not  open- 
ly disregarded.  They  saw  with  prophetic  clear- 
ness the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  their 
children  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  those 
who,  however  moral  and  upright  in  their  views, 
did  not  unite  with  the  Society  in  its  testimony 
to  a  religious  method  of  solemnizing  marriage — 
its  testimony  that  God  has  come  to  teach  His 
people  through  the  free  ministry  of  His  son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  opposition  which  the  truth 
calls  for  against  a  mercenary  priesthood,  all 
swearing,  wars  and  fighting,  and  also  against 
vain  music,  dancing  and  the  spending  of  our 
precious  time  in  the  illusory  pursuit  after  those 
things  which,  at  best,  but  gratify  the  fancy  and 
do  not  add  to  our  usefulness  or  happiness  in  this 
world. 

It  was  their  abiding  concern  that  their  chil- 
dren might  be  instructed  in  whatever  being 
u  civil  and  useful,"  was  likely  to  render  them 
good  citizens  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  and 
to  increase  their  usefulness  in  society ;  well 
knowing  ignorance  is  very  frequently  a  parent 
of  vice,  and  the  unenlightened  mind  the  most 
ready  dupe  of  the  unprincipled  designer,  as  well 
as  too  often  the  most  arrogant  and  presuming. 
With  them  the  school  education  of  their  chil- 
dren was  no  light  matter,  but  a  subject  of  deep, 
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religious  anxiety,  and  for  which  (although  they 
had  suffered  much  spoiling  of  their  goods  by 
persecution)  they  were  willing  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  their  substance,  and  how  far  they  were 
successful  in  their  endeavors  we  may  learn  by  re- 
curring to  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  young 
seldom  went  out  in  their  marriages;  the  testi- 
mony against  tithes,  oaths,  strife,  and  all  other 
testimonies  were  fully  maintained.  And  we 
profess  to  be  successors  of  theirs  in  the  truth, 
having  the  same  principle  to  guide  us  into  the 
support  of  the  same  doctrines,  and  to  lead  us  into 
a  like  walking  before  men. 

In  the  subject  before  us  (so  far  as  able)  have 
we  been  faithful  followers  of  theirs  in  establish- 
ing schools,  and  in  procuring  teachers  of  our 
own  religious  persuasion,  who  are  capable  to  in- 
struct our  children  in  such  learning  as  may  in- 
crease their  usefulness,  and  also  to  promote  piety  | 
to  God  and  the  fulfilling  of  their  duties  one  to 
another  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  for  a  number  of 
years  last  past,  few  such  schools  have  been  found 
in  our  borders.  Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  our  thus  apostatizing  from  the  precepts~and 
examples  of  those  servants  of  God;  and  see  if  it 
be  not  that  the  love  of  money  is  at  the  root  of 
this  evil.  In  our  anxiety  to  lay  up  earthly  trea- 
sures for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  and  to 
provide,  as  it  is  termed,  for  their  being  well  fixed 
in  their  setting  out  in  life,  to  furnish  them  with 
farms,  houses  and  abundance,  we  have  been  led 
to  consider  everything  as  of  very  little  moment 
that  did  not  tend  to  promote  this  object.  And 
this  has  been  the  case  until  properly  qualified 
teachers  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  our  limits. 
Those  who  have  education  sufficient,  have  most- 
ly attained  it  in  sehools  and  seminaries  where  the 
complimentary  language  of  the  world  and  the 
heathenish  names  of  the  months  and  days  were 
used — where  our  peculiarities  were  the  subject 
of  ridicule,  and  our  religious  testimonies  contro- 
verted, and  need  we  wonder  that  these  are  no 
better  than  others.  And  whose  is  the  fault? 
Most  plainly  ours;  in  that  we  provided  not  for 
their  proper  education  in  the  Society  where  they 
would  not  have  been  exposed  to  these  tempta- 
tions. And  in  the  overturning  which  the  Divine 
Hand  has  brought  and  will  continue  to  bring 
upon  our  country,  need  we  wonder  that  the  pos- 
sessions we  have  gained  by  a  dereliction  of  our 
religious  duty  to  our  children  should  be  used  to 
promote  those  objects  we  nominally  profess  to 
oppose  ? 

Oh  !  that  we,  as  a  Society,  could  return  to  our 
first  love  and  seek  those  things  that  make  for 
our  peace,  and  if  there  is  a  willingness  on  our 
part,  the  way  will  be  opened  and  progress  made 
that  will  prove  satisfactory,  and  though  those 
.  who  are  to  us,  as  the  children  of  Ammon  were 
to  Nehemiah,  oppose,  yet  the  Lord  will  preserve 
those  who  seek  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  His 


people,  and  in  the  end  bestow  upon  them  a  crown 
of  p;lory  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Robert  Hatton. 
Eliza  Ann  King. 

EEPORT. 

The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  people 
of  Color,  report,  that  a  school  has  been  taught 
in  Dublin,  Indiana.  The  average  number  in 
daily  attendance  was  about  40  and  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  learning  ;  towards  the  tui- 
tion of  which  the  sum  of  Fifteen  Dollars  was 
paid.  There  have  been  two  schools  taught  in 
Richmond,  Indiana;  one  six  months,  the  other 
months.  During  the  schools,  some  of  the  com- 
mittee visited  them  to  good  satisfaction.  The 
scholars  generally  advanced  as  fast  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught,  as  most  of  the  schools  in 
I  the  city.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  45. 
For  their  tuition  the  sum  of  Twenty- five  dollars 
was  contributed,,  making  in  all,  expended  for 
their  education,  Forty  Dollars.  We  believe  the 
importance  of  the  subject  should  claim  the  fur- 
ther attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Signed 
in  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Cornelius  Ratliff, 
Rebecca  H.  Winder. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. — NO.  VI. 

Pittsburg,  lQthmo.  25,  1861. 
Business  calling  me  here,  I  now  find  myself 
in  Pittsburg,  which  still  remains  that  dark  and 
gloomy  place  it  has  ever  been  described ;  and 
although  here,  as  every  where  else,  business  is 
much  depressed,  there  appears  to  he  a  good  deal 
doing  in  a  small  way. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  the  Pennsylvania 
Salt  and  Soda  Works,  situate  on  the  Alleghany 
river,  22  miles  above  Pittsburg,  I  took  the  Al- 
leghany Accommodation  train,  and  after  various 
stoppages,  arrived  there  in  two  hours  and  a 
half.  A  gentleman  who  has  frequent  occasion 
to  travel  it,  stated  it  had  been  called  the  best 
managed  road  in  the  State,  as  it  not  only  had  a 
cow-catcher  in  the  rear  to  keep  the  cows  from 
running  into  it,  but  also  kept  a  boy  in  front  of 
the  locomotive  to  drive  such  animals  off  the 
track  !  If  not  strictly  true,  certainly  a  humorous 
commentary  on  such  a  slow  line  in  these  days 
of  go-ahead-ativeness. 

These  salt  works  are  admirably  located — oc- 
cupying thirty  acres,  about  six  of  which  are  cover- 
ed with  buildings. 

They  employ  some  four  hundred  hands,  who 
have  their  dwellings  on  the  grounds,  and  form 
quite  a  community.  The  company  also  refine 
large  quanties  of  petroleum  oil,  and  are  now  in- 
creasing their  facilities  for  a  still  more  extended 
business.  Their  position  is  that  of  being  amongst 
the  very  best  refiners  of  the  country. 
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To  show  the  great  uncertainty  often  attending 
travel  on  the  Western  waters,  I  might  mention 
that  just  one  week  since,  I  engaged  passage  on 
a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Alleghany  from  this 
place  to  Franklin,  some  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  ;  it  was  to  leave  at  four  o'clock.  After  wait- 
ing an  hour,  fearing  we  should  lose  making 
another  connection,  three  of  us  left,  concluding 
to  take  another  route,  by  rail,  packet  and  stage 
combined.  I  subsequently  met  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  remained  on  the  boat  until  six  o'clock, 
when  finding  the  captain  was  waiting  a  rise  in 
the  river,  (without  which  he  could  not  get  up, 
and  about  which  he  had  said  nothing  to  us,) 
although  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  rain,  he  too  left. 

If  not  misinformed,  that  boat  is  still  at  the 
Levee,  not  having  yet  cast  her  moorings.  I  had 
tendered  the  captain  my  fare,  which  he  declined 
receiving  at  the  moment,  being  too  busy  taking 
in  freight.  Had  he  done  so,  the  consequent 
detention  would  have  been  a  serious  incon- 
venience. 

There  are  many  discomforts  unavoidably  arise 
while  away  from  home  that  a  traveller  mast 
make  up  his  mind  to  put  up  with  without  grum- 
bling, if  he  expects  to  enjoy  himself. 

In  my  own  case,  in  addition  to  various  deten- 
tions not  enumerated,  I  find  upon  opening  my 
carpet  bag,  every  article  of  my  clean  clothing, 
except  four  small  pieces  (collars  and  handker- 
chiefs) wet  through  and  through,  the  bag  having 
been  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  a  coach  where  it 
had  rained  in  the  night  previous,  and  having  a 
slight  covering  of  straw  the  water  was  not  dis- 
covered until  too  late.  It  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition two  days  and  one  night,  and  my  once 
glossy,  white  shirt  bosoms  now  present  a  sorry 
spectacle. 

Pittsburg,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  visited 
it,  is  a  city  of  heavy  grades  so  far  as  its  streets 
are  concerned.  They  are  now  grading  one  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  depot,  which  will  give  an  out- 
let to  several  of  the  wards,  and  necessarily  in- 
crease the  value  of  property  as  well  as  be  a  great 
accommodation.  In  the  distance  of  not  more 
than  one  of  our  squares  in  length,  this  grading 
leaves  houses  at  the  upper  end  standing  not  less 
than  two  stories  in  height  above  the  new  grade, 
while  lower  down  the  filling  up  reaches  above 
the  roofs  of  other  two  story  houses. 

There  are  very  few  vacant  houses  here.  I  spent 
several  hours  wandering  through  the  main  busi- 
ness streets,  and  traversed  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  terminus  one  of  those  occupied 
principally  with  dwellings — a  very  long  street, 
— looking  up  and  down  the  cross  streets  as  I  pass- 
ed, and  in  all  my  walks  found  but  eight  of  those 
placards  so  small,  apparently  inexpensive,  and 
yet  such  costly  ornaments,  now  so  much  dreaded 
by  owners  of  real  estate  in  our  own  city,  bearing 
the  ominous  words,  "  To  Let."    Upon  mention- 1 


i  ingthe  circumstance  to  a  resident,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  one  hundred  vacant  houses 
could  not  be  found  in  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany 
combined.    Only  one  of  those  I  saw  was  a  store. 

Tyrone  City,  10th  mo.  1861. 

This  place  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad  bearing  its  name,  and  of  itself  pos- 
sesses no  attractions.  It  has  several  stores  of 
considerable  size,  two  or  three  churches,  and  as 
many  hotels ;  another  of  the  latter,  six  stories  in 
height,  is  now  being  built,  and  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Although  probably  not  destined  to  reach  any 
very  considerable  importance,  it  must  necessarily 
increase,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  located  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  Rail- 
road now  in  process  of  construction,  and  intend- 
ed to  be  continued  to  the  town  of  Clearfield,  in 
Clearfield  county,  via  Osceola  and  Philipsburg, 
which  latter  place  it  is  supposed  will  be  reached 
in  the  spring.  It  is  now  finished  for  about  12 
miles,  almost  to  what  is  called  the  "  Big  Fill." 
Time  was  when  "  deep  cuts"  and  "  high 
embankments"  on  rail  road  routes  excited  won- 
der and  admiration  at  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  man  and  although  from  their  frequency  these 
have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  this  road  certainly 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  pushes  its  way,  as 
it  were,  almost  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  different  grades  of  ascent,  varying  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  to  the 
mile. 

The  "  Big  Fill,"  so  called,  is  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  fot  in  height 
at  the  deepest  point,  and  winds  round  a  curve 
of  twelve  and  a  half  degrees,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  road  will  soon  be  laid,  as  the  filling  in  is  all 
completed,  and  now  being  surveyed.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  stones  and  earth  that  have  been 
thrown  into  this  chasm  is  said  scarcely  to  be,  if 
at  all,  equalled  on  any  road  in  this  country. 
When  completed,  its  value  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  to  the  surrouudins:  coun- 
try, and  even  to  our  own  city  (Philadelphia,) 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Opening,  as  it  will, 
into  a  timber  country,  heretofore  almost  valueless 
so  far  as  any  market  outlet  therefor  was  concern- 
ed, it  cannot  but  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
these  lands,  as  well  as  repay  the  hardy  woodman 
for  his  toilsome  labor.  In  process  of  time,  and 
that  not  far  distant,  another  source  of  revenue 
and  wealth  will  probably  be  found  in  the  coal 
beds,  which  no  duubt  exist  in  this  section,  and 
only  need  enterprise  and  capital  for  their  deve- 
lopment. The  Sinnemahoning  River,  Trout  Run 
and  various  other  streams,  will  be  tributaries  to 
this  road,  and  when  in  navigable  order  bear  on 
their  bosoms  rich  treasures  from  this  region  of 
wood. 

There  is  now  a  locomotive  running  on  the 
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completed  portion  of  the  road,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  materials  used  in  its  con- 
struction ;  and  business  with  one  of  the  contrac- 
tors entitled  me  to  a  ride  on  the  engine.  Push- 
ing as  it  did  into  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest, 
where  probably  for  miles  round  the  axe  had 
never  resounded  until  recently,  with  the  shrill 
whistle  ever  and  anon  breaking  the  silence,  and 
the  autumnal  beauty  of  the  changing  leaves  be- 
fore, behind  and  on  either  side,  it  was  a  scene  of 
wild  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

This  road  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
former  "  Tyrone  and  Lock  Haven"  road,  now  the 
"  Bald  Eagle,"  which  was  intended  to  reach 
Lock  Haven  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  all  operations  on  which,  I  believe, 
have  been  suspended  for  the  present,  with,  how- 
ever, a  prospect  of  resumption  ere  long. 

Both  have  their  terminus  at  this  place.  There 
have  been  frosts  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
though  without  affecting  vegetation  much.  This 
morning  there  was  ice  round  the  pump  in  front 
of  the  house,  while  at  the  present  moment  (four 
o'clock,  P.  M.,)  I  am  writing  in  my  room  with 
the  window  hoisted,  anticipating  with  pleasure 
my  return  home,  (notwithstanding  I  have  seen  so 
much  to  interest  me),  and  strongly  tempted  to 
frame  some  kind  of  an  apology  for  occupying  so 
much  time  and  space.    But  1  forbear. 

J.  M.  E. 

TO  SORROW. 

Sister  sorrow  !  sit  beside  me, 
Or,  if  I  must  wander,  guide  me  ; 
Let  me  take  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Cold  alike  are  mine  and  thine. 

Think  not,  Sorrow,  that  I  hate  thee — 
Think  not  I  am  frightened  at  thee — 
Thou  art  come  for  some  good  end, 
I  will  treat  thee  as  a  friend. 

I  will  say  that  thou  art  bound 
My  unshielded  soul  to  wound 
By  some  force  without  thy  will, 
And  art  tender-minded  still. 

I  will  say  thou  givest  scope 
To  the  breath  and  light  of  hope  ; 
That  thy  gentle  tears  have  weight 
Hardest  hearts  to  penetrate  : 

That  thy  shadow  brings  together 
Friends  long  lost  in  sunny  weather, 
With  an  hundred  offices 
Beautiful  and  blest  as  these. 

Softly  takest  thou  the  crown 
From  my  haughty  temples  down  ; 
Place  it  on  thine  own  pale  brow, 
Pleasure  wears  one — why  not  thou  ? 

Let  the  blossoms  glitter  there 
On  thy  long  unhanded  hair, 
And,  when  I  have  borne  my  pain, 
Thou  wilt  give  them  me  again. 

If  thou  goest,  sister  Sorrow ! 
I  shall  look  for  thee  to-morrow — 
I  shall  often  see  thee  drest 
As  a  masquerading  guest ; 


And  bowe'er  thou  hid'st  the  name, 
I  shall  know  thee  still  the  same, 
As  thou  sit's  beside  me  now, 
With  my  garland  on  thy  brow. 


NOT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  earth  has  many  who  with  high  aspiring 

March  on  her  trodden  ways, 
Legions  who  seek  with  hand  and  heart  untiring 

To  win  or  merit  praise. 

But  rarely  seen,  and  seldom  comprehended, 

Are  they,  the  humbler  crew, 
Whose  round  of  duties  is  begun  and  ended, 

Scarce  known,  and  prized  by  few. 

They  toil  not  for  applause,  before  their  faces 

No  trump  of  Fame  is  blown  ; 
And  to  their  secret  prayers,  in  secret  places, 
Makes  answer  One  alone. 

Yet  many  noble  deeds,  here  unrewarded, 

Those  hands  in  faith  have  done, 
And  many  erring  sheep,  not  here  recorded, 

Those  quiet  voices  won. 

True  household  saints,  whom  often  we,  receiving 

As  angels  unawares, 
Are  slow  of  heart  to  hear,  and  unbelieving 

Of  all  their  holy  cares. 

Whose  gold  is  not  of  earth,  and  therefore  numbered 

With  unregarded  things, 
And  only  rightly  prized  when,  disencumbered, 

The  soul  has  gained  her  wings. 

G.  E.  Maunsell. 


THE  GREAT  END  IN  FARMING. 

It  is  not  the  great  end, 
to  see  how  much  hard 
work  can  be  done,  nor  how 
much  money  can  be  earn- 
ed in  a  given  time.  The 
aim  should  be,  not  only  to 
better  one's  condition,  but 
to  improve  one's  self  and 
his  family,  and  to  make 
himself  useful,  virtuous 
and  happy.  Which  is 
first,  the  man  or  his  farm  ? 
The  farm  was  made  first, 
no  doubt,  so  far  as  the 
earth  and  water  and  wood 
are  concerned ;  but  in  im- 
portance, the  man  stands 
first,  and  high  above  all,  and  he  should  always 
keep  himself  so. 

It  is  folly  to  make  one's  self  a  slave  to  his  own 
land  j  bending  his  back,  year  in  and  out,  in  the 
hardest  drudgery,  regardless  of  his  own  improve- 
ment, and  to  his  high  relations  to  society  and  to 
God.  Whenever  a  farmer,  (and  we  might  as 
well  say,  mechanic,  merchant,  or  professional 
man,)  finds  himself  a  slave  to  his  work,  wearing 
himself  out  prematurely  in  the  mad  pursuit  of 
money,  he  had  better  pause  and  ask  himself  a 
few  sober  questions:  What's  the  use  of  all  this 
work  and  worry  ?   What  is  it  all  going  to  in  the 
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2nd  ?  Am  I  true  to  the  dignity  of  my  own  na- 
ture, to  my  family,  to  my  Maker  ?  Am  I  pre- 
paring myself  for  a  serene  and  healthy  old  age  ? 
Am  I  not  cutting  short  my  days? 

A  little  self-catechising  of  this  sort  is  needful, 
especially  in  the  hurry  of  haying  and  harvest- 
time;  but  it  will  not  come  amiss  at  any  season. 
Let  this  instruction  be  given  and  received,  line 
upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 


OREGON — HER  AGRICULTURE,  &C. 

Oregon  is  divided  by  a  rugged,  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  into  two  distinct  climates.  The 
Willamette  Yalley,  west  of  the  Cascade  range, 
nearly  all  winter  is  wet  and  moist,  the  rains  com- 
mencing in  October  and  continuing  till  May. 
The  country  upon  the  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  comprising  three-fourths  of  the  State, 
is  more  like  the  Mexican  climate,  dry,  with  oc- 
casional rains. 

The  cultivated  land  at  present  is  on  the  river 
ibottoms,  while  the  ridges  between  the  streams 
are  clothed  with  the  most  nutritious  u  bunch 
>  grass,"  indigenous  to  the  whole  country,  over  a 
space  of  150  miles  square.  This  feed  seems  to 
have  a  solidity  to  it  superior  to  any  other  native 
grass  extant.  Under  cultivation,  however,  the 
English  grasses  seem  to  nourish  best.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  cows  will  produce  more  butter  from  the 
native,  than  they  do  from  the  best  cultivated 
grasses.  Steers,  at  full  yearlings,  dress  from 
four  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  without  any 
feed  except  what  the  cattle  take  from  the  rich 
native  pasture  lands. 

The  climate  is  even  throughout  the  year,  with 
cool  nights;  no  flies  or  musquitoes  to  annoy  the 
rest  of  man  or  beast.  The  winters  are  usually 
from  three  to  six  weeks  long,  and  cold  enough 
to  put  up  ice  for  summer  use,  as  needed  in  the 
towns,  and  for  California  trade.  The  springs 
are  abundant,  delicious  and  cool ;  occasionally 
mineral  springs,  which  are  mostly  impregnat- 
ed with  sulphur.  This  climate  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  stock  raising,  especially  sheep.  The 
increase  here  is  enormous,  and  the  production 
of  wool  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the  same 
grown  in  the  older  Eastern  States.  The  equality 
j  of  climate  produces  an  equality  in  the  fiber  of 
the  fleece.  No  disease  has  ever  been  known  to 
break  out  among  the  flocks  there ;  some  now 
own  1,000  or  more — and  the  settlers  are  very 
healthy. 

Every  stream  is  a  fine  water  power,  with  rock 
\  bottom  and  rocky  banks.  The  streams  are  filled 
j  with  mountain  trout,  and  Columbia  river  swarms 
!  with  the  finest  salmon  in  the  world.  Though 
|  there  are  many  rapids  along  the  Columbia,  none 
j  are  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  the  salmon 
for  the  first  1,000  miles  from  the  ocean.  The 
timber  is  confined  to  the  mountains  and  along 
the  streams ;  fencing  is  mostly  made  of  stones. 


In  the  bottoms  the  native  willow  is  being  intro- 
duced to  fence,  as  it  is  hardy  and  grows 
rapidly.  Crops  grow  rapidly,  but  some  parts  pay 
best  to  irrigate.  The  soil  is  light,  rich,  and 
warm,  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple 
and  the  potato,  as  California  can  well  testify,  by 
its  abundant  supply  from  its  sister  State,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Pears  grow  to  an  enormous  size ; 
quinces  and  most  kinds  of  fruit  do  well  in  this 
State.  A  woolen  factory  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Salem.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  to 
Walla  Walla,  within  500  miles  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Missouri  river  at  Fort  Benton  ; 
between  these  points  a  good  road  is  being  con- 
structed. 

One  who  may  contemplate  sheep-raising  in 
Oregon,  will  do  well  to  make  his  purchases  im- 
mediately after  shearing  in  the  Western  States, 
which  should  be  mostly  ewes;  drive  them  half 
way  the  first  season,  cut  and  put  up  hay  enough 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter  in  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  the  spring  move  them  forward 
with  their  lambs  towards  Oregon  in  good  plight, 
as  soon  as  the  grass  insures  a  good  bite,  with 
your  numbers  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  at 
a  cost  less  than  you  would  have  to  encounter  in 
the  New  England  States.  Here  you  will  find 
wild  lambs  in  abundance,  and  a  home  for  years 
without  money  or  price,  and  a  climate  con- 
genial, that  will  extend  your  years  of  usefulness 
with  joy  and  gladness  many  a  day. 

S.  W.  Jewett. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  CHERRY-BUD. 

God  sometimes  seems  a  great  way  off,  and  we 
wonder  if  he  cares  for  us.  I  know  Jesus  told  us 
to  say,  "  Our  Father,"  and  the  Bible  teaches 
that  "  He  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  him;" 
and  yet  we  cannot  help  sometimes  feeling  that 
he  is  too  great  to  mind  our  small  affairs,  and  has 
larger  interest  to  overlook  than  ours.  This  is 
not  a  happy  feeling.  O  no;  it  is  unhappy. 
While  I  was  feeling  so  one  day,  I  walked  out  on 
the  piazza,  and  pulled  a  bud  from  the  cherry 
tree.  It  was  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  trees 
looked  bare  as  winter.  It  seemed  as  if  spring, 
like  hope,  was  frozen  up. 

The  bud  was  not  a  spring  bud  then.  No.  It 
was  made  last  summer ;  for  summer  is  at  work, 
not  only  to  make  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit 
for  its  own  year,  but  it  begins  a  bud — it  begins 
millions  of  buds  for  the  next  year.  What  a 
forethought  this ! 

But  a  bud  is  a  tender  thing.  Are  they  not 
running  a  great  risk  to  come  so  long  beforehand  ; 
for  how  can  they  weather  the  winter  storms, 
frost  and  ice,  and  wind  and  snow  ?  The  little 
cherry  bud  which  I  held  in  my  hand  survived 
all  this. 

"  How  did  you  live,  little  bud  ?"  I  said,  car- 
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rying  it  into  the  house.  Then  I  began  to  un- 
cover it,  and  that  let  me  into  the  secret.  How 
much  do  you  think  that  one  cherry-bud  had  on  ? 
First,  I  took  off  thirteen  little  chippy  coverings, 
hugging  it  round  like  the  coats  of  a  pine  cone. 
That  showed  as  if  somebody  cared  for  it.  Then 
I  found  three  larger,  finer,  thicker  ones ;  and 
under  these  three  more,  woolier  and  warmer. 
Here  were  six  blankets,  besides  thirteen  cover- 
lids. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  found  between  two  of 
the  blankets  ?  The  smallest  insect  you  ever  saw, 
no  bigger  than  a  hair's  breadth,  but  with  legs 
to  run  away  fast  enough,  when  I  waked  him 
up.  "  Did  your  mother  put  you  in  this  warm 
cradle  ?"  I  asked.  "  Have  you  slept  sweetly 
here  all  winter  ?"  It  did  not  answer,  and  seemed 
impatient  to  go. 

'*  What  did  you  find  inside  the  blankets  ?" 
Three  little  buds — blossoms  to  be,  and  cherries 
in  July.  They  looked  like  three  tiny  babies, 
fast  asleep,  and  not  yet  ready  to  get  up.  They 
were  not  ready,  for  I  was  not  the  one  to  rouse 
them.  It  belonged  to  that  good  nurse,  the  sun, 
who  was  fast  warming  up  for  the  work.  Now 
I  was  about  it,  however,  I  thought  I  would  look 
a  little  further. 

"  Is  the  flower  all  there  iuside  you,  little  bud  ?" 
I  peeped  in,  and  found  atoms  of  the  most  delicate 
white  leaves  you  ever  saw,  all  beautifully  grained; 
and  0  !  had  I  lighted  on  a  mine  ?  for  here  was  a 
nest  of  gold — golden  specks,  moulded  and  round- 
ed with  the  rarest  skill.  How  many  t  Thirty- 
five.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  blossom,  and  these 
were  the  pollen-boxes  of  the  stamens,  tor  I  found 
each  gold  speck  perched  on  a  little  stalk ;  and 
all  these  grouping  round  the  heart  of  the  blos- 
som, the  future  cherry. 

Who  would  have  thought  of  finding  this  little 
world  of  life  and  beauty  here?  such  delicate 
painting,  such  exquisite  workmanship,  part  fit- 
ting part,  many  parts  forming  a  perfect  whole,  and 
not  only  one,  but  hundreds,  thousands,  millions 
clinging  to  the  dry,  black  branches  of  the  garden 
trees.  1  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  thought  of 
all  these,living,  growing,  perfecting,  with  no  haste 
— noiseless,  hid  from  all  eyes — all  eyes  but 
One.  He  knows  themall,  counts  them  all,  watches 
them  all,  loves  them  all,  as  they  strengthen  and 
ripen,  bearing  auother  life  in  their  warm,  white 
bosoms,  the  full  fruit,  the  rich,  ripe,  delicious 
«  White-  Hearts"  of  July.  Ah!  the  garden 
trees  looked  no  longer  bare. 

Will  the  great  God  have  such  care  and  love 
for  a  bud,  and  not  care  for  you  and  for  me  ? 
Then  God  seemed  no  longer  afar  off.  He  was 
near,  very  near.  A  sweet  sense  of  his  love  and 
care  folded  me  round,  and  I  was  happy,  very 
happy. —  The  Presbyterian. 

If  our  compassion  must  not  sway  us  :  less 
should  our  fears,  profits,  or  prejudices.— Penn. 


MOODINESS. 

Each  member  of  a  family  sees  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  rest ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  see  them, 
and  another  thing  to  bear  with  them.  This  we 
should  endeavor  to  do,  both  for  the  harmony  of  I 
the  house,  and  because  we  all  require  to  be  borne 
with  in  our  turn.  V\  e  may  not  all  have  bad 
tempers  of  a  flagrant  type,  but  we  are  all  more  or 
less  liable  to  moods.  We  are  affected  by  the 
weather,  by  health,  by  secret  trials  which  are 
known  only  to  God.  These  changes  depress  the 
spirits,  and  indispose  us  for  the  time  to  conversa- 
tion. Not  that  they  produce  sullenness.  This 
is  an  ugly  passion — the  twin-sister  of  revenge  ; 
hateful  and  difficult  to  cure;  the  curse  of  the 
bosom  that  harbors  it,  and  the  bane  of  domestic 
enjoyment.  But  while  the  depression  of  spirits 
alluded  to  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  sullen- 
ness, it  nevertheless  puts  us  in  a  position  to  re-  • 
quire  the  indulgence  of  those  into  whose  society 
we  happen  to  be  thrown.  It  unfits  us  for  doing 
our  part,  for  contributing,  as  every  one  is  bound 
to  contribute,  to  the  common  fund  of  instruction  1 
and  entertainment.  But  the  other  reason  for  I 
exercising  forbearance  is  still  stronger :  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  a  family  can  get  on  with 
comfort.  That  house  will  be  kept  in  a  turmoil 
where  there  is  no  tolerance  of  each  other's  errors, 
no  lenity  shown  to  feelings,  no  meek  submission 
to  injuries,  no  soft  answers  to  turn  away  wrath.  / 
If  you  lay  a  single  stick  of  wood  upon  the  and-/ 
irons  and  apply  fire  to  it,  it  will  go  out ;  put  onl 
another  stick,  and  they  will  burn  ;  add  a  half- 
dozen,  and  you  will  have  a  grand  conflagration. 
There  are  other  fires  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions. If  one  member  of  a  family  gets  into  aj 
passion  and  is  let  alone,  he  will  cool  down,  and 
possibly  be  ashamed,  and  repent.  But  oppose 
temper  to  temper;  pile  on  the  fuel;  draw  in  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  and  let  one  harsh 
answer  be  followed  by  another ;  and  there  will 
soon  be  a  blaze  which  will  enwrap  them  all  in  its 
lurid  splendors.  The  venerable  Philip  Henry 
understood  this  well ;  and  when  his  son  Matthew, 
the  commentator,  was  married,  he  sent  these 
lines  to  the  wedded  pair  : 

"  Love  one.  another ;  pray  oft  together  ;  and  see 
You  never  both  together  angry  be  : 
If  one  speak  fire,  t'other  with  water  come  ; 
Is  one  provoked?  be  t'other  soft  or  dumb." 


ITEMS. 

From  the  Amoob  River  via  San  Francisco.— San 
Francisco,  Nov.  15. — The  schooner  Caroline,  Capt. 
Foote,  arrived  here  to-day,  from  the  Amoor  River, 
bringing  a  cargo  of  Siberia  camels. 

Enormous  Export  of  Breadstufps. — The  exporta- 
tion of  grain  to  the  Old  World,  from  this  and  other 
Eastern  ports,  pontinues  to  be  enormous,  and  so  long 
as  the  cry  of  craving  millions  comes  across  the  At- 
lantic this  outgoing  stream  of  relief  must  flow  on. 
We  have  under  our  control  the  reliable  granary  of 
the  world,  and  to  us  the  nations,  in  the  hour  of  their 
extremity,  must  pay  tribute. 
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On  this  subject  the  Commercial  L  'st  says :  "  The 
foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuff's  is  so  enormous 
that  doubts  are  beginning  to  be  entertained  in  regard 
to  our  ability  to  furnish  sufficient  transport  between 
he  West  and  the  seaboard.  There  remains  barely  a 
month  of  canal  navigation,  and  the  great  lines  of  rail- 
way are  already  taxed  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
1  itest  advices  from  the  Western  centres  for  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  show  a  decline  in  prices,  in  consequence 
of  a  diminution  of  the  facilities  for  transit." 

Important  to  European  Travelers. — The  Passport 
Jystem.  The  circ  ular  recently  issued  by  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State  commanding  all  persons  to  procure  pass- 
ports previous  to  visiting  Europe, will  now  be  thorough- 
ly put  in  execution.  No  difficulty  need  be  found  by 
loyal  persons  in  procuring  them.  John  G.  Dale,  agent 
here  for  the  English  steamers,  announces  the  follow- 
ing : — 

'  Notice  to  Passengers. — By  order  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  all  persons  leaving  the  United  States  are 
required  to  procure  passports  before  going  on  board 
the  steamer." 

It  is  not  essential  that  visitors  to  Europe  should 
|  apply  for  passports  to  Secretary  Seward,  at  Wash- 
ington. The  Collector  of  the  Port  will  furnish  them 
at  the  various  Custom  Houses  in  the  Northern  States. 
No  fee  is  charged  to  American  citizens.  Every  pass- 
port states  the  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation 
of  the  holder,  with  a  description  of  his  person,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  be  identified.  It  entitles  him  to  the 
protection  of  all  governments  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  If  a  foreign  subject,  he  may  apply  to  the 
Consul  of  his  country  in  the  city  where  he  may  be. 
Irishmen,  who  are  not  citizens,  and  who  may  wish  to 
return  home,  must  obtain  a  passport  from  the  British 
Consul,  paying  a  small  fee. 

Letters  lately  received  from  our  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, E.  Joy  Morris,  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  enterprise  of  making  cotton  in  Asia  Minor  prom- 
ises to  be  completely  triumphant. 

The  following  are  from  the  Scientific  American  : 
Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  dust  are  lying  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  mines,  which  are  now  useless  for  the  want 
of  some  mode  of  reducing  it  to  a  state  in  which  it 
might  be  rendered  valuable  as  fuel.  Such  coal  dust 
might  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  asphalt,  and 
pressed  into  square  blocks,  by  which  it  would  become 
excellent  fuel  for  steamships.  Anthracite  coal  dust 
can  be  and  is  now  burned  in  the  furnaces  of  some  of 
our  rivers  steamboats,  and  when  fed  in  thin  layers  to 
the  fires,  it  is  found  to  be  as  good  for  generating 
steam  as  coal  in  large  lumps.  This  dust  is  obtained 
from  coal  yards,  but  that  which  is  lying  at  the  mines 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  way. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  considerable  quantities  of  cot- 
ton have  been  raised  this  season,  and  sold  to  the  cot- 
ton factory  in  Chicago.  This  cotton  is  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  a  good  quality  of 
some  of  southern  productions. 

Feeding  Air  to  Furnaces. — W.  E.  Fitzmaurice,  of 
London,  has  lately  obtained  a  patent  relating  to  im- 
provements in  supplying  the  fuel  of  furnaces  with 
supporters  of  combustion  The  invention  consists  es- 
sentially in  mixing  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air,  or 
oxygen  gas  with  atmospheric  air,  with  the  vapor  of 
water  or  steam,  when  the  steam  is  passed  into  or 
through  ignited  carbonaceous  matter,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  the  steam,  and  ob- 
taining therefrom  hydrogen  gas,  or  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  and  carbonic  oxyde  ga3,  such  gases  and 
mixture  of  gases  being  intended  to  be  applied  in  gen- 
erating heat  by  any  ordinajjy  or  other  application 
thereof.    The  addition  to  the  steam  of  the  oxygen  gas 


or  of  oxygen  gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  is  made 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  steam, 
through  the  greater  heat  developed  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  in  contact  with  the  steam  and  the  carbonace- 
ous matter. 

Progress  op  Religious  Toleration. — In  1846,  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Piedmont,  the  Jews  were,  at 
one  time,  shut  up  in  their  own  quarter,  and  allowed 
no  privileges.  Now  several  of  them  sit  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  at  Turin,  giving  their  votes  on  the  highest 
interests  of  the  country.  How  astonishing  the  pro- 
gress made  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ! 

Heidelberg  Castle. — A  sad  misfortune  seems  to  be 
impending  over  the  magnificent  old  ruins  of  Heidel- 
burg  Castle,  in  consequence  of  the  railway  tunnel 
which  is  being  taken  through  the  hill  upon  which  the 
ancient  building  stands.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  works  several  rents  and  fissures,  some  of  them 
serious,  have  made  their  appearance  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  castle  walls.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
structure,  as  in  the  chapel,  and  especially  in  the  cel- 
lar with  the  great  tun,  the  injuries  are  more  consid- 
able  than  in  the  upper  apartments. 

Prisoners  for  debt. — The  number  of  persons  sent 
to  jail  for  debi,  in  Great  Britain,  in  1860,  was  11,068 
men,  and  639  women.  The  new  Bankruptcy  Act  will 
virtually  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Heavy  Coal  Business. — Over  one  hundred  car 
loads'of  coal  per  day  are  now  brought  into  Pittsburg 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road.  This  immense 
amount  of  coal  is  collected  from  mines  lying  between 
that  city  and  Pennstadt. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  are  dull,  but 
prices  have  undergone  little  change.  Flour  is  inac- 
tive, but  the  market  is  firm.  There  is  little  shipping 
demand  and  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  were  disposed 
of  at  $5  60J  for  superfine  ;  $5  75  a  $5  87  for  extra, 
and  6  a  6  50  for  extra  family.  Sales  to  retailers 
and  bakers  are  limited  within  this  range,  and  fancy 
lots  from  $6  62  a  7  50.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  in  a  small 
way  at  $3  87  a  $4.  In  Corn  Meal  there  is  a  limit- 
ed business  at  $2  80  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  700  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  at  $1  35  a  1  40  ;  good  Southern  at  $1  37  a 
$1  40.  White  ranges  from  $1  45  to  1  50.  There  is 
good  inquiry  for  Rye.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  73c. 
and  Delaware  at  67c.  Corn  is  in  steady  demand, 
yellow  selling  at  65cts.  and  white  at  72c.  Oats  are 
dull.  Delaware  sold  at  39c.  and  Pennsylvania 
at  40c. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  50  a 
4  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  75  to  1  87£. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  85  a  $L  78. 

Cattle. — There  was  a  slight  advance  in  the  price 
of  cattle  during  the  past  week  over  the  quotations  of 
the  former  one,  notwithstanding  the  arrivals  were 
considerably  larger  ;  the  2070  head  which  were  yard- 
ed having  been  disposed  of  at  from  6  to  8^  cts.  per 
lb.  Eighty  cows  were  sold,  and  according  to  their 
condition  they  realized  from  $20  to  $40  each.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  Sheep  for  the  past 
month,  and  the  last  lot  of  3000  sold  realized  7  a  7£c. 
per  lb.  net.  920  Hogs  found  a  sale  at  from  $5  to  5  50 
per  cwt. 

The  prices  obtained  for  3725  head  of  Hogs,  at  H. 
G.  Imhoff  s  Union  Hog  Yard,  ranged  from  $4  50  to 
4  75  for  still-fed,  and  from  $5  to  5  50  per  cwt.  net, 
for  corn-fed. 
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A  POBTION  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLWOOB  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor- 

Mackenzie's  5000  Receipts,  in  all  the 

Useful  and  Domestic  Arts,  8vo.,  half  em- 
bossed  1   1  25 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  18mo.,  naif  ara- 
besque   38 

12mo.,  muslin,  gilt   1  00 

Gilt  edges   1  25 

Notes  taken  during  the  Expedition  through 

unexplored  Texas.    Parker,  cloth,  12mo......    1  25 

Popular  Lectures,  on  Commercial  Law, 
by  George  Sharswood,  President  Judge  of 
the  District  Court,  Philadelphia.  12mo., 

225  pp  1  00 

8vo.,  Law  sheep  2  00 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate,  etc.,  etc. 
Edited  by  Henry  Reed,  late  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  Royal 

8vo.,  727  pp.  Muslin,  gilt   3  50 

Full  gilt   4  00 

Sheep,  marble  edges   4  50 

Half  Turkey,  marble  edges   5  00 

Full  Turkey  Morocco,  extra  gilt  edges..  7  50 

Antique  gilt  edges  ;   7  50 

Pollok's  Course  of  Time,  24mo.,   20 

Thomson's  Seasons,  24mo.,  .   20 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  24mo.,   20 

These  are  the  largest  tjpe^School  Editions  in  the  market. 

Children's  Gems.  Six  volumes,  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  the  following  in- 
teresting volumes  for  the  young : 

Guardian  Angel,       Brother  and  Sister, 
Infant  Angel,  Golden  Ball, 

White  Lamb,  Blue  Bird 

Paper  64  pp.  lGmo...  Price]  per  dozen,    1  50 

Cloth  in  boxes...."  "   3  00 


A young  woman  experienced  in  teaching  wishes  a 
situation  in  a  school  or  family.  Compensation 
small.    Address,  at  this  office, 
llmo.  23— It. 

HAVING  resumed  the  BLANK  BOOK  and  STA- 
TIONERY Business  at  my  Old  Stand,  No.  5 
South  Fifth  Street,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  Friends  to  a  fresh  stock  of  all  articles 
in  this  line,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices  for 
cash.  Marriage  Certificates,  Friends'  Almanacs  for 
1862;  Schools  supplied  with  Stationery  and  Copy 
Books ;  also  T.  E.  Chapman's  Fine  Pens.  Job  Print- 
ing and  Book  Binding  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN. 
11th  mo.  16th,  1861.— 4t.  

m  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
X  t  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 

11  mo.  9 — 2m.  

W  i  ANTED — The  coming  year,  a  farm  to  rent,  or 
\V  on  shares  ;  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  farming  utensils.  Address  ISAAC  C. 
QUINBYor  CALEB  HEALD,  New  Garden,  P.  O., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  10th  mo.  3— 2m. 


"HEMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
!  jLV  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear,  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
!  North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
I  tention  to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.    Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also, JfpB  Binding 
!  in*'every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Bo'*ks,  &c,  &c.,  i 
,  handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  •>  reasonable 
I  rates.    Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rafe  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.    Country  Friends  will?  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19-lyr.  kP 

WJ  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV      and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  mos 


T  ]  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
(J  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RID G WAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.    ♦  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  579.) 

27.  Proceeded  to  Tynedrome,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing there ;  a  good  degree  of  solemnity  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  time  of  silence.  David  Ducat  had 
very  instructive  service ;  J ohn  Pemberton  also 
appeared  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and  the  people 
sat  remarkably  still  and  attentive.  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  meetings  we  had  had 
in  our  journey ;  and  I  believe  we  rejoiced  in 
humble  thankfulness  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
had  refreshed  us  together  with  his  good  pres- 
ence, and  filled  our  hearts  with  his  love,  and  the 
love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in  such  a  poor 
solitary  part  of  the  earth. 

28.  Passed  on  ,  to  Dalmally,  a  pleasant  and 
populous  vale  in  Glenorchy.  In  my  walks  to 
give  notice  of  a  meeting,  I  met  with  the  minis- 
ter, Joseph  Maclntire,  a  frank,  friendly  and 
sensible  man.  We  entered  into  conversation  ; 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  sick  person,  and  I  ac- 
companied him  :  our  discourse  turned  on  religious 
subjects,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  our  and  other 
societies.  He  put  many  serious  and  judicious 
questions  to  me,  which  I  answered  as  well  as  I 
was  able ;  and  he  very  candidly  told  me  before 
we  parted,  that  if  such  were  our  religious  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  we  had  everything  necessary 
to  salvation.    Understanding  that  I  came  from 


England,  he  said  he  had  been  there,  and  had 
been  shocked  at  the  levity  and  lightness  of  be- 
haviour in  the  places  of  worship  there,  but  that 
there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  solemnity  than 
was  maintained  in  a  Highland  congregation.  He 
pressed  me  to  bring  my  friends  with  me  to  see 
him,  and  said  he  and  his  whole  family  would 
come  to  meeting ;  which  they  did,  together  with 
many  respectable  people,  all  of  whom  behaved 
with  remarkable  sobriety  and  attention.  John 
Pemberton  seemed  more  than  commonly  favored 
in  different  testimonies.  The  meeting  was  a 
season  of  solemn  worship,  I  trust  to  the  honor  of 
the  great  Master,  and  many  afterwards  expressed 
their  satisfaction  therewith.  We  spent  the 
evening  with  the  minister  and  his  family,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  one  another;  his  wife 
was  a  plain  woman,  and  when  we  were  on  the 
subject  of  an  hired  ministry,  on  war,  &c,  not- 
withstanding the  profession  of  her  husband,  and 
though  she  had  a  son  or  sons  in  the  army,  she 
was  unequivocally  of  our  opinion,  and  spoke  her 
sentiments  without  the  least  reserve. 

29.  Set  off  for  Bunawe  at  five  in  the  morning ; 
at  which  time  the  minister  was  looking  for  us, 
and  came  to  meet  us  with  a  book  of  William 
Penn's  in  his  hand,  which  John  Pemberton  had 
given  him  last  evening  (many  little  pious  works 
were  dispersed  through  Scotland  by  John  Pem- 
berton ;)  he  took  a  kind  leave  of  us,  and  we 
parted  from  him  as  from  one  to  whom  we  were 
in  some  degree  united.  We  passed  on  to  Lorn 
Furness,  and  took  up  our  lodgings  at  the  house 
of  John  Satterthwaite,  who,  with  his  wife,  were 
the  only  members  of  our  Society  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  A  meeting  was  appointed 
next  day :  John  Satterthwaite  took  much  pains 
in  spreading  information  thereof  through  the 
neighborhood,  to  a  considerable  distance. 

30.  In  the  morning  many  came  several  miles 
to  meeting;  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  run  up 
here  among  the  mountains  in  various  directions, 
which  the  people  were  seen  crossing  in  boats 
from  different  quarters.  A  considerable  number 
assembled,  and  behaved  with  remarkable  solidity, 
without  any  appearance  of  lightness  or  of  whis- 
pering ;  and  though  it  seemed  scarcely  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  any  of  them  had  been  at  a  meeting 
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before,  yet  they  sat  as  still  and  as  orderly  as  if 
they  had  been  trained  up  amongst  us  from  their 
childhood.  We  have  sometimes  seen  conduct  of 
a  very  different  kind,  even  among  the  well-dis- 
posed :  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  make 
strangers  feel  the  propriety  of  waiting  in  silence 
before  the  Lord.  As  the  outward  order  of  so- 
ciety sometimes  suggests  hints  that  lead  towards 
divine  truths,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  various 
professors  of  Christianity  have  not  more  fre- 
quently discovered,  that  the  servant  who.  waits 
in  silent  attention  on  his  Master  is  likeliest  to 
discover  his  will,  and  be  most  in  his  favor. 
Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  acceptable 
homage  to  the  all-seeing,  all-knowing  Master  and 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  is  waiting  in  humble, 
reverent  silence  before  him  :  and  when  we  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  him,  instead  of 
rushing  into  his  presence  with  speeches  of  our 
own  contriving,  the  fruits  of  our  own  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  he  knows  are  not  descriptive  of 
our  situation,  or  consistent  with  his  will  respect- 
ing us,  that  it  is  more  pleasing  in  his  sight  to 
wait  in  all  humility  and  singleness  of  heart,  to 
feel  his  love  operate  in  our  minds,  and  a  portion 
of  his  good  spirit  refresh  our  hearts.  Thus 
would  his  worship,  whether  in  vocal  homage,  or 
silent  adoration,  be  an  offering  of  his  own  pre- 
paring, and  consequently  would  be  acceptable 
in  his  sight ;  and  while  such  a  disposition  pre- 
vailed, even  if  he  saw  meet,  for  the  trial  of  our 
constancy,  to  withhold  his  favor  from  us,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  our  patient  dedication  of  heart 
would  be  well  pleasing  to  him.  Another  meet- 
ing was  appointed  in  the  afternoon ;  nearly  as 
many  assembled  as  before,  and  behaved  with 
equal  stillness.  In  both  meetings  my  friends 
had  acceptable  service,  and  in  one  of  them  John 
Pemberton  was  favored  in  weighty  prayer. 

1st  of  Tenth  month  we  set  off  for  Fort 
"William,  and  crossed  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
The  order  of  nature  and  society  seems  inverted 
in  these  parts  :  it  is  the  province  of  man  to  till 
the  earth  and  encounter  the  sea,  to  engage  in 
toil,  in  difficulty  and  hardship,  for  the  good  of 
his  species,  the  support  of  his  children,  and  the 
comfort  of  his  companion  ;  to  whose  lot  a  benevo- 
lent Creator  has  assigned  the  domestic  atten- 
tions, the  soothing  cf  his  toils,  and  the  cheering 
of  his  leisure  :  but  here  the  females  are  employ- 
ed in  the  most  laborious  exercises.  We  were 
rowed  over  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  by  women, 
who,  when  we  and  our  horses  were  on  board 
(such  is  the  force  of  habit),  would  plunge  into 
the  water,  push  off  the  boat,  and  then  spring 
with  the  liveliest  signs  of  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tentment to  their  oars,  at  which  I  certainly  felt 
no  reluctance  in  assisting  them.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded about  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  John 
Pemberton  consulted  us  about  returning  back  a 
few  miles :  he  said  he  had  felt  a  concern  to  visit 
a  place  we  had  passed,  yet  willing  to  get  on,  had 


not  discovered  it  to  us ;  but  that  it  now  felt  so 
heavy,  he  hardly  seemed  able  to  proceed.  We 
returned ;  and  towards  evening,  finding  our- 
selves among  poor  huts,  without  inn  or  place  of 
accommodation  where  we  could  lodge,  we  ob- 
served at  a  distance  a  genteel  place,  Loch  Nell, 
towards  which  we  rode.  On  this  occasion  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  easy  courage  of  John 
Pemberton,  who,  after  alighting,  being  shown 
through  winding  walks  to  where  the  venerable 
owner  stood,  overlooking  some  workmen,  told 
her  he  had  M  a  favor  to  ask  of  her,"  and  on  her 
inquiring  what,  he  replied,  u  only  a  night's 
lodging;"  to  which  she  answered  courteously, 
"  you  are  very  welcome  to  that."  She  enter- 
tained us  with  great  kindness,  and  soon  discover- 
ed to  us  that  she  was  a  neice  of  May  Drummond's, 
and  had  seen  much  of  Friends.  Her  name  was 
Campbell;  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  an  only 
son,  who  was  on  his  travels,  and  who  she  said 
perhaps  might  go  to  Philadelphia,  if  so,  she 
would  direct  him  to  make  as  free  with  John 
Pemberton.  We  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  in 
one  of  her  offices  in  the  morning ;  herself,  fam- 
ily and  servants  attending.  Immediately  after- 
wards, I  set  off  for  Cragnook,  to  make  prepara- 
tion there  for  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and 
easily  obtained  all  the  accommodation  that  could 
be  had,  but  it  was  a  poor  place.  I  rode  among 
the  little  huts  for  many  miles,  but  scarcely  found 
any  person  that  understood  English ;  many  could 
give  me  no  answer  at  all,  and  some  shook  their 
heads  and  could  just  pronounce,  "  no  English." 
Perhaps  about  a  dozen  persons  gathered  in  the 
evening,  who  behaved  soberly.  After  meeting  we 
returned  to  Loch  Nell.  It  was  dark  ;  we  had  a 
little  arm  of  the  sea  to  cross,  and  the  tide  was 
in ;  but  protecting  Goodness  seemed  to  attend 
the  pious  labors  of  John  Pemberton ;  for  though 
it  was  deep,  we  rode  through  in  safety,  and  ar- 
rived about  eleven  at  night.  Our  kind  hostess 
received  us  again  very  cordially.  She  expressed 
some  concern  for  me ;  believing,  from  the  dis- 
tance I  had  travelled,  that  I  had  had  no  refresh- 
ment since  breakfast,  which  was  indeed  the 


3.  Passed  on  to  Portnecrush,  where  we  had  a 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

4.  Entered  Lochaber,  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
William,  where,  when  the  object  of  our  coming 
was  known,  the  free  masons  waited  on  us  in  a 
body,  and  offered  us  their  lodge,  which  we  ac- 
cepted. 

5.  Had  a  meeting  at  eleven  o'clock  :  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  assembled.  David 
Ducat  appeared  largely  in  testimony,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  line  so  singular,  that  I  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  We  were 
now  among  the  clans  of  Cameron  and  MacDon- 
ald,  that  rose  in  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  re- 
bellion was  his  subject.  The  conduct  of  such  as 
rose  up  against  their  lawful  sovereign  was  fully 
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displayed,  and  it  was  remarked,  that  outward  al- 
legiance might  be  observed  by  those  who  are 
rebels  at  hearts,  but  that  this  sort  of  conduct 
could  not  impose  on  the  King  of  Heaven.  There 
were  some  in  the  meeting  who  had  been  in  the 
rebellion  ;  and  the  term  rebel  so  often  occurred, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  recall  former  ideas :  how- 
ever, the  meeting  was  quiet,  and  afterwards 
John  Pemberton  was  remarkably  favored  in 
testimony.  I  never  remember  his  thus  appear- 
ing with  greater  life  and  power ;  I  believe  the 
evidence  of  truth  prevailed  over  error  and  preju- 
dice :  for  some,  who  entered  the  meeting  scoff- 
ingly,  soon  became  solid  and  serious,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  afterwards,  and  showed  us  much 
kindness  and  attention.  Another  meeting  was 
appointed  in  the  evening,  which  was  still  more 
fully  attended,  and  was  held  to  our  own  and 
others'  satisfaction.  The  governor,  who  had  at- 
tended both  meetings,  engaged  us  to  breakfast 
with  him  next  mornirig  in  the  fort. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOOD  BREEDING  AND  CHRISTIAN  COURTESY. 

Many  persons  have  an  objection  to  the  term 
good  breeding,  as  though  it  involved  hollow- 
heartedness,  or  was  but  another  name  for  pride  and 
haughtiness.  If  these  evils  were  found  only  in 
connection  with  this  term,  or  most  often  in  this 
connection,  we  might  suppose  that  good  breed- 
ing was  responsible  for  them,  and  we  should  be 
fully  justified  in  our  dislike  to  it.  But  where- 
ever  we  go  we  shall  find  these  disagreeable  qual- 
ities, and  not  less  often  with  the  ill  bred  than 
with  those  who  make  pretension  to  good  breed- 
ing and  probably  the  objection  arises  from  the 
fact  that  with  the  latter,  they  are  so  guarded 
and  concealed  that  they  are  less  open  to  attack, 
and  so  the  accusation  is  made  against  good  breed- 
ing itself. 

Laying  aside  all  prejudice,  it  is  impossible, 
when  we  meet  with  the  quality  under  considera- 
tion, not  to  admire  it,  or  even  to  feel  an  esteem 
for  it;  and  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
such  feelings  is  certainly  worthy  of  thought  and 
cultivation. 

The  difference  between  an  ill-bred  man  and 
one  who  is  really  well-bred,  is  the  same  as  that 
between  rudeness  and  gentleness.  When  we 
come  into  contact  with  the  former  we  find  it 
necessary  to  be  all  the  time  on  our  guard,  lest 
some  cause  of  offence  be  given  or  received,  and 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  find  some- 
thing in  his  actions  or  his  words,  to  wound  our 
senses  or  our  sensibilities,  if  we  have  any.  But 
with  the  latter  we  can  be  at  our  ease,  and  trust  to  a 
nice  and  well-exercised  sense  of  propriety,  which 
avoids  everything  unseemly  and  disagreeable. 
One  who  has  been  trained  from  his  youth  (and 
this  is  the  definition  of  good-breeding)  to  respect 
the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others,  comes  to 


have  a  quick  sense  or  perception  as  to  what  is 
fitting  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  and  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  an  agreeable  companion 
than  one  who  makes  it  his  boast  always  to  "speak 
his  mind,"  and  to  "  act  as  he  feels,"  which  is 
generally  but  another  name  for  want  of  feeling. 
If  the  well-bred  man  is  something  more  than 
negatively  so,  if  he  is  ready  to  speak  a  pleasant 
word,  and  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness,  and,  as 
he  anticipates  the  wishes  of  others,  to  endeavor 
to  gratify  them,  he  is  sure  not  only  to  disarm 
prejudice,  but  to  win  his  way  to  all  hearts. 
This  must,  however,  be  true  politeness,  for  the 
counterfeit  is  not  only  detected  and  despised, 
but  resented  as  an  imposition. 

There  is,  every  day,  opportunity  to  observe 
how  much  influence  courtesy  has  in  smoothing 
away  the  asperities  of  life.  We  have  but  to 
notice  the  difference  in  manner  between  two  men 
who  successively  enter  any  room,  public  or  private, 
where  the  circle  is  not  too  large  to  feel  their  in- 
fluence. The  one,  thoughtless  and  careless,  or 
silent  and  repulsive,  brings  embarrassment  with 
him.  The  other,  watchful  and  obliging,  easy 
and  genial,  brings  a  surprising  warmth,  sets 
every  tongue  in  motion,  and  banishes  reserve 
and  distrust.  It  requires  no  penetration  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  two  is  most  agreeable,  or 
whose  opinions  have  most  influence. 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  life  of 
a  Christian,  as  to  that  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
If  the  one  finds  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  why  should  not  the  other  ? 
and  why  should  he  not  think  it  his  duty  to  do  so  ? 
And  more  than  this,  when  we  search  for  the 
springs  of  politeness,  we  find  them  identical  with 
the  teachings  of  Christianity.  One  cannot  be  truly 
at  all  times  polite  without  having  some  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  one  whose  actions  are  moved 
by  its  spirit,  cannot  fail  always  to  be  so  at  heart ; 
and  if  he  sometimes  fails  to  render  himself  agree- 
able, it  will  only  be  because  of  some  untoward 
circumstance  out  of  himself  or  from  the  want  of 
that  tact  and  ease  which  long  practice  gives. 
True  politeness  is  founded  on  kindness;  "it 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  be- 
have itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  in  honor 
preferreth  another. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Be  courteous,"  which  commends  itself 
not  only  for  its  Christian  spirit,  but  because  it 
opens  the  door  of  entrance  to  every  heart.  Chris- 
tian courtesy  is  the  highest  style  of  politeness, 
as  "  a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man." 


The  Offering  of  Good  Deeds. — We  cele- 
brate nobler  obsequies  to  those  we  love,  by  dry- 
ing the  tears  of  others,  than  by  shedding  our 
own;  and  the  fairest  funeral  wreath  we  can 
hang  on  their  tomb,  is  not  so  fair  as  a  fruit-offer- 
ing of  good  deeds. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK  TO  CHILDREN. 

It  is  usual  to  attempt  the  management  of 
children  either  by  corporal  punishment,  or  by 
rewards  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  not  by  words 
alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of  government, 
the  power  and  importance  of  which  is  little  re- 
garded ;  I  refer  to  the  human  voice — the  soft, 
gentle,  soothing  modulations  of  the  human  voice ; 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  excellent 
way.  A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,  ac- 
companied with  words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract 
entirely  its  effect ;  or  the  parent  may  use  lan- 
guage in  the  correction  of  a  child,  not  objec- 
tionable in  itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which 
more  than  defeats  its  influence.  Let  any  one 
endeavor  to  recall  the  image  of  a  fond  mother 
long  since  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her  sweet  smile 
and  ever-clear  countenance  are  brought  vividly 
to  recollection  ;  so,  also,  is  her  voice — the  tones 
of  her  voice ;  and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  is 
endowed  with  a  pleasing  utterance.  A  sweet 
voice  is  a  great  moral  power,  if  it  be  employed 
wisely.  What  is  it  which  lulls  the  infant  to 
repose?  It  is  not  an  array  of  mere  words. 
There  is  no  charm  to  the  untaught  one  in  mere 
letters,  syllables  and  words.  It  is  the  sound 
striking  the  little  ear  that  soothes  and  composes 
it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  however  unskilfully  ar- 
ranged, if  uttered  in  a  soft  tone,  are  found  to 
possess  a  magic  influence  to  quiet  and  prepare 
for  repose.  Think  we  that  this  influence  is  con- 
fined to  the  cradle  ?  No;  it  is  diffused  over  every 
age,  and  ceases  not  while  the  child  remains  un- 
der the  parental  roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude 
in  manner  and  boisterous  in  speech?  I  know 
of  no  instrument  so  sure  to  control  these  ten- 
dencies, as  the  gentle  tones  of  a  mother's  voice. 
She  who  speaks  to  her  son  harshly,  does  but 
give  to  his  evil  conduct  the  sanction  of  her  own 
example.  She  pours  oil  on  the  already  raging 
flame.  In  the  pressure  of  duty  we  are  liable  to 
utter  ourselves  harshly  to  our  children.  Perhaps 
a  threat  is  expressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating 
tone;  instead  of  allaying  the  passions  of  the 
child,  it  serves  directly  to  increase  them.  Every 
fretful  expression  awakens  in  him  the  same  spirit 
which  produced  it.  So  does  a  pleasant  voice 
call  up  agreeable  feelings.  Whatever  disposi- 
tion, therefore,  we  would  encourage  in  a  child, 
the  same  we  should  manifest  in  the  tone  in 
which  we  address  it.  Anger,  severity  of  re- 
proof, harsh  words,  are  of  all  things  the  worst. 
They  excite  evil  passions,  lead  to  resistance,  and 
become  the  stimulants  of  disobedience  and  evil 
conduct.  Speak  gently  to  the  child  ! — Presby- 
terian Banner. 

It  is  dangerous  to  murmur  at  the  seeming 
weakness  of  our  gifts  to  a  degree  of  dejection, 
and  neglect  to  exercise  ourselves  in  them ;  for 
every  gift  is  of  great  service,  and  has  a  beauty 
in  it,  though  small  in  comparison  with  others. 


PATIENCE. 

"The  world  was  not  made  in  a  minute." 
"  Every  thing  comes  in  time  to  him  who  can  wait." 
"  For  all  one's  early  rising  it  dawns  none  the  sooner." 
"  What  ripens  fast  does  not  last,"  or,  "  soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten.' 

If  there  be  one  attribute  of  the  Deity  which 
astonishes  me  more  than  another,  it  is  the  attri- 
bute of  patience.  The  Great  Soul  that  sits  on 
the  throne  of  the  universe  is  not,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  in  a  hurry.  In  the  realm  of  nature, 
every  thing  has  been  wrought  out  in  the  august 
consciousness  of  infinite  leisure ;  and  I  bless 
God  for  that  geology  which  gives  me  a  key  to 
the  patience  in  which  the  creative  process  was 
effected.  This  wonderful  earth,  unquestionably 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  accommodation 
of  our  race,  was  begun  so  long  ago  that  none  but 
fools  undertake  to  reckon  its  age  by  the  measure- 
ment of  years.  Ah!  what  baths  of  fire  and 
floods  of  water;  what  earthquakes,  eruptions, 
upheavals,  and  storms  ;  what  rise  and  fall  of 
vegetable  and  animal  dispensations  ;  what  melt- 
ing and  moulding  and  combining  of  elements, 
have  been  patiently  gone  through  with,  to  fit  up 
this  dwelling-place  of  man!  When  I  lookback 
upon  the  misty  surface  of  the  dimly  retiring  ages 
— the  smoking  track  over  which  the  train  of 
creative  change  has  swept — it  fades  until  the 
sky  of  the  past  eternity  shuts  down  upon  the 
vision ;  and  I  only  know  that  far  beyond  that 
point — infinitely  far — that  train  commenced  its 
progress,  and  that,  even  then,  God  only  opened 
his  hand  to  give  flight  to  a  thought  that  He  had 
held  imprisoned  from  eternity  ! 

But  the  old  rocks  tell  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  animal  life  began — rude  and  rudimentary; 
typical  and  prophetic,  the  geologists  say.  We 
may  call  it  typical  and  prophetic,  if  we  choose ; 
and,  in  a  sense,  it  undoubtedly  is  so  .But,  to  me, 
all  these  forms  of  animal  life  are  simply  patient 
studies  of  man.  There  seem  to  be  parts  of  man 
in  every  thing  that  went  before  him.  As  I  find 
in  the  studio  of  the  artist  who  has  completed  a 
great  picture,  studies  of  heads  and  hands,  and 
limbs  and  scenes  which  the  picture  embodies — 
convenient  prisons  of  fleeting  ideas — experi- 
ments in  composition  and  effect — so  do  I  find  in 
the  records  of  pre-Adamic  life  only  a  succession 
of  studies  having  reference  to  the  great  picture 
of  humanity.  God  was  in  no  haste  to  get  the 
world  ready  for  man,  and  in  no  haste  to  make 
him.  There  was  coal  to  lay  up  in  exhaustless 
storehouses.  There  were  continents  to  be  up- 
heaved, seas  to  chain,  river-channels  to  carve. 
There  was  an  infinite  variety  of  germs  to  be  in- 
vented and  made  in  heaven,  a  soil  to  be  prepar- 
ed for  their  reception  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
a  broadcast  sowing  to  be  effected.  What  infi- 
nite detail  !  What  intimate  arrangement  of 
special  laws  that  should  not  clash  with  one 
another !  *  *  *  * 
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But  this  divine  element  enters  more  or  less 
into  human  character,  and  it  is  with  this  that 
we  have  specially  to  do.  There  is  no  well-doing 
— no  godlike  doing — that  is  not  patient  doing. 
There  is  no  great  achievement  that  is  not  the 
result  of  patient  working  and  waiting,  no  royal 
road  to  any  thing.  One  thing  at  a  time — all 
things  in  succession.  That  which  grows  fast, 
withers  as  rapidly;  that  which  grows  slowly, 
endures.  The  silver-leafed  poplar  grows  in  one 
decade,  and  dies  in  the  next ;  the  oak  takes 
its  century  to  grow  in,  and  lives  and  dies  at 
leisure.  This  law  runs  through  all  vegetation, 
through  all  creation,  and  through  all  human 
achievement.  A  fortune  won  in  a  day  is  lost  in  a 
day  ;  a  fortune  won  slowly,  and  slowly  compacted, 
seems  to  acquire  from  the  hand  that  won  it  the 
property  of  endurance.  We  all  see  this,  we  all 
acknowledge  it,  yet  we  are  all  in  a  hurry.  We 
are  in  haste  for  position ;  we  are  in  haste  for 
wealth  ;  we  are  in  haste  for  fame ;  we  are  in 
haste  for  every  thing  that  is  desirable,  and  that 
shapes  itself  into  an  object  of  life.  In  that 
worthiest  of  all  struggles — the  struggle  for  self- 
mastery  and  goodness — we  are  far  less  patient 
with  ourselves  than  God  is  with  us.  We  forget, 
too,  in  our  impatience  with  others — with  their 
weakness  and  wrong-doing — that  there  is  One 
who  sees  this  weakness  and  wickedness  as  we 
never  can  see  it,  yet  is  unruffled  by  it.  "  Work 
and  wait" — "  work  and  wait" — is  what  God  says 
to  us  in  Creation  and  in  Providence.  We  work, 
and  that  is  godlike  ;  we  get  impatient,  and  there 
crops  out  our  human  weakness. 

Man  of  business,  do  the  gains  come  in  slow- 
ly ?  Do  your  neighbors  outstrip  you  in  prosperi- 
ty ?  Do  you  hear  of  friends  grown  suddenly  rich 
by  great  speculations,  and  is  your  heart  discour- 
aged with  the  prospect  before  you  ?  Does  it  seem 
to  you  that  your  lot  is  hard  beyond  that  of  other 
men  ?  God  is  only  trying  to  see  how  much  you 
are  like  Him — how  much  of  His  own  life  is  in 
you.  If  He  is  the  kind  father  I  take  Him  to  be, 
He  is  quite  as  anxious  to  bless  you  as  you  are" 
anxious  to  be  blest ;  and  as  He  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  have  you  become  rich,  it 
strikes  me  that  it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  you 
to  take  your  stand  with  Him,  and  be  willing  to 
work  and  wait.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  The 
world  was  not  made  in  a  minute  ;  yet  what  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  wealth  it  is  !  You  say  that 
you  have  worked  hard  enough,  and  that  is  very 
well ;  but  have  you  done  that  which  is  harder 
than  work,  and  quite  as  essential — have  you 
waited  patiently  and  well  ?  Have  you  not  been 
fretting  and  complaining  all  the  time  ?  All  things 
come  in  time  to  him  who  can  wait. 

Weary  mother,  with  a  clamorous  family  at 
your  knee — a  family  clamorous  for  bread,  for  cloth- 
ing, for  amusement,  for  change  for  their  restless 
natures — do  you  get  impatient;  and  do  the  fret- 
ful words  sometimes  escape  to  wound  those  young 


ears  and  chafe  those  fresh  hearts  ?  Do  you  look 
forward  through  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
and,  seeing  no  intermission  of  daily  care  for 
these  impulsive  spirits,  and  ceaseless  ministry  to 
their  fickle  impulses,  sigh  over  your  bondage  ? 
Be  patient.  Think  of  God's  patience  with  His 
family — a  thousand  millions  here  on  the  earth 
alone — deadly  quarrels  going  on  among  them  all 
the  time,  cheating  between  brethren,  wildness 
with  greed  for  gold,  millions  of  them  never  look- 
ing up  to  thank  the  hand  that  feeds  them  during 
their  life  !  Think  how  He  looks  down,  and  sees 
millions  bound  in  compulsory  servitude  to  other 
millions — sees  great  multitudes  meet  in  the  mad- 
ness of  war  to  slaughter  one  aonther ;  sees  a 
whole  worldlying  in  wickedness,  carelessness,  and 
ingratitude.  Mark  how  He  causes  the  seasons  to 
come  and  go,  how  seed-time  and  harvest  fail  not, 
how  His  unwearied  servant,  the  sun, shines  on  the 
evil  and  the  good  alike,  how  the  gentle  rain  falls 
with  no  discrimination  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Think  how  He  patiently  bears  with  your  impa- 
tience. Listen  !  There  comes  no  outcry  from 
the  heavens  to  still  all  this  wild  unrest ;  but 
gently,  patiently,  the  ministry  of  nature  and  of 
Providence  proceeds  from  day  to  day  and  from' 
year  to  year — as  gently  and  patiently  and  unre- 
mittingly, as  if  it  were  universally  greeted  with 
gratitude,  and  nourished  only  plants  that  were 
blossoming  with  praise.  Can  you  not  be  patient 
with  the  little  ones  you  love  for  a  little  while  ? 
You  really  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  impatience, 
with  such  an  example  of  patience  as  God  gives, 
especially  as  you  are  a  sharer  in  its  benefits. 

Champion  of  Truth,  lover  of  humauity,  hater 
of  wrong,  do  you  grow  tired  and  disgusted  with 
your  fellows  ?  Do  you  grow  angry  when  you 
contemplate  instituted  cruelty  ?  Are  you  tempt- 
ed to  turn  your  back  upon  those  whom  you  have 
striven  to  bless,  when  they  stop  their  ears,  or 
laugh  you  in  the  face  ?  Do  you  feel  your  spirit 
stirred  with  deep  disgust,  or  swelling  with  rage, 
when  those  to  whom  you  have  given  your  best 
life — your  noblest  love,  your  most  humane  im- 
pulses, your  truest  ideal  of  that  which  is  good — 
contemn  you,  misconstrue  you,  and  persecute 
you  ;  when  those  whom  you  seek  to  reform  brand 
|  you  as  a  pestilent  fellow,  a  disturber,  and  a  busy- 
!  body  ?  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  do  so, 
j  but  it  is  far  from  godlike.    Be  patient.    If  this 
world  of  natural  beauty  was  not  made  in  a  min- 
ute;  if  it  had  to  go  through  convulsions  and 
,  changes,  age  after  age,  before  the  flowers  could 
grow  and  the  maize  could  spring,  think  you  that 
the  little  drop  of  vital  power  that  is  in  you  oan 
reform  the  world  of  mind  and  bring  out  of  chaos 
I  the  realization  of  the  fair  ideal  that  is  in  you  in 
!  the  brief  space  of  your  life  ?  Pour  into  your  age 
your  whole  life,  if  it  be  pure  and  good,  and  be 
sure  that  you  have  done  something — your  little 
1  all.    There  shall  be  no  drop  of  that  life  wasted. 
■  Where  you  put  it  there  it  shall  be,  an  atom  in 
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the  slowly  rising  monument  of  a  world  redeemed 
to  goodness. 

If  you  cannot  takecounsel  of  God  in  this  thing, 
and,  with  the  eounsel,courage,  take  it  from  the  most 
insignificant  of  His  creatures — the  madrepores 
that  build  islands  covered  with  gardens  of  wonder- 
ful beauty  under  the  sea.  The  little  polyp  may 
well  be  discouraged  when  it  sees  how  little  it 
can  do  in  the  creation  of  the  coral  world  to  which, 
by  a  law  of  its  nature,  it  is  bound  to  contribute. 
But  it  gives  to  this  world  the  entire  results  of 
its  little  life — a  calcareous  atom — and  then  it 
dies.  But  that  atom  is  not  lost ;  God  takes  care 
of  that.  All  He  asks  of  the  madrepore  is  its 
life,  and  though  it  may  not  witness  the  glory  of 
the  structure  it  assists  to  rear,  it  has  a  place  in 
the  structure— an  essential  place — and  there  it 
is  glorified.  Through  those  strangely-fashioned 
trees  the  green  sea  sweeps,  and  wondering  mon- 
sters swim  and  stare,  till,  little  by  little,  as  the 
ages  with  heavy  feet  tramp  over  the  upper  earth, 
they  rear  themselves  into  the  light,  and  hold 
the  turbulent  sea  asleep  beneath  the  smile  of 
God.  Little  by  little  they  lay  the  foundations 
upon  which  a  new  life  rests,  and  become  the 
eternal  pillars  of  a  temple  in  which  man  wor- 
ships, and  from  which  his  voice  of  praise  ascends 
to  Heaven.  Therefore,  if  the  patience  of  God 
do  not  inspire  and  instruct  you,  let  the  self-sac- 
rifice of  the  polyp  shame  you,  and  the  results  of 
that  sacrifice  encourage  you.  Give  that  little 
life  of  yours  with  its  little  result  to  the  twig 
where  you  hang,  never  minding  the  surges  of 
the  sea  that  try  to  dislodge  you,  nor  the  mon- 
sters that  stare  at  you,  and  be  sure  that  the  tree 
shall  emerge  at  last  into  the  light  of  Heaven — 
the  basis  and  the  assurance  of  a  new  and  glorious 
life  for  a  race. 

Poet,  forger  of  ideals,  dreamer  among  the  pos- 
sibilities of  life,  prophet  of  the  millennium,  do 
ybu  get  impatient  with  the  prosaic  life  around 
you — the  dulness,  and  the  earthliness,  and  the 
brutishness  of  man  ?  Fret  not.  Go  forward  into 
the  realm  which  stretches  before  you ;  climb 
the  highest  mountain  you  can  reach,  and  plant, 
a  cross  there.  The  nations  will  come  up  to  it 
some  day.  Work  for  immortality  if  you  will; 
then  wait  for  it.  If  your  own  age  fail  to  recog- 
nize you,  a  coming  age  will  not.  Plunge  into 
the  eternal  forest  that  sleeps  in  front,  and  blaze 
the  trees.  Be  a  pioneer  of  Time's  armies  as 
they  march  into  the  unseen  and  unknown. 
Signalize  the  advance  guard  from  afar.  If  you 
have  the  privilege  of  living  the  glorious  life  of 
which  you  dream,  are  you  not  paid  ?  Why,  there 
are  uncounted  multitudes  who  walk  under  the 
stars,  and  never  dream  that  they  are  beautiful. 
There  are  crowds  who  trample  a  flower  into  the 
dust,  without  once  thinking  that  they  have  one 
of  the  sweetest  thoughts  of  God  under  their 
heel.  There  are  myriads  of  stolid  eyes  thatgaze 
into  the  ethereal  vermilion  of  a  sunset  without 


dreaming  that  God  lighted  the  fire.  The  world 
could  see  no  beauty  in  the  greatest  life  and 
character  that  ever  existed,  why  they  should 
desire  it,  and  yet  God  does  not  get  impatient 
because  He  is  not  recognized.  The  .stars  stud 
the  sky  as  thickly  as  ever ;  the  flowers  bloom  as 
freshly  as  at  first,  and  breathe  no  complaints 
with  their  dying  perfume;  the  sunset  patiently 
various  its  picture  from  nightfall  to  nightfall 
though  no  one  praises  it;  and  Christ,  in  the 
garb  of  humble  men  and  women,  looks  from 
pure  and  patient  eyes  in  every  street,  and  looks 
none  the  less  sweetly  because  he  is  not  seen. 
Therefore,  0  poet,  be  patient,  though  the  world 
see  not  the  visions  that  enchain  you,  and  remem- 
ber what  companionship  is  yours.  Aye,  be  pa- 
tient ! — J.  G.  Holland. 


•  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Frank's  walk  with  cousin  anna. 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE. 

One  sunny  afternoon  when  the  trees  were 
nearly  bare,  and  the  new-fallen  leaves  rustled  on 
the  ground,  cousin  Anna  started  for  a  walk  up 
the  beautiful  stream  about  a  mile  from  her 
home. 

Frank,  a  bright  boy  of  eight  years  old,  was 
often  her  companion  at  such  times,  and  cousin 
Anna  liked  to  have  him  with  her,  for  he  knew 
where  the  greenest  ferns  and  softest  mosses  were 
to  be  found.  But  this  afternoon  Frank  had  gone 
to  the  Overshot  with  the  wagon,  and  it  might  be 
late  ere  he  came  back,  so  she  thought  she  would 
walk  the  way  he  went,  hoping  to  meet  him  on 
his  return.  After  walking  about  half  a  mile, 
she  came  to  where  a  stream  of  water  ran  across 
the  road,  and  as  she  could  not  see  how  to  get 
over  it,  she  called  quite  loudly,  Frank,  Frank; 
but  no  answer  came  back  in  response.  She 
waited  awhile  and  then  called  again.  This  time 
a  little  voice  replied,  and  a  little  head  peeped 
above  the  side  of  the  wagon,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  receive  the  load  the  woodman 
was  getting  ready  to  put  into  it.  When  cousin 
Anna  saw  that  it  was  Frank,  she  said  : — 

"  My  dear  little  boy,  I  am  going  to  Glen 
Brook  to  look  for  ferns  and  hanging  mosses." 

"  0,  may  I  go  with  thee  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  would  like,"  answered 
his  cousin. 

Frank  jumped  quickly  from  the  wagon  and 
came  toward  her ;  when  he  reached  the  stream 
he  put  one  little  foot  after  the  other  on  the 
fence  and  got  safely  over. 

"  Now  Frank,"  said  his  cousin,  "  roll  up  thy 
new  pantaloons  for  thy  mother  will  not  like  to 
have  them  soiled." 

Frank  stooped  down  and  rolled  up  his  panta- 
loons, talking  all  the  time  as  fast  as  he  could. 
"  I  heard  thee  call  me  at  first,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  my  name,  for  I  did  not 
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think  a  little  boy  like  me  was  of  enough  account 
to  be  called." 

Cousin  Anna  told  him  no  child  was  too  small 
to  be  of  account  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  be- 
cause she  loved  him  she  liked  to  have  him  with 
her.  It  had  rained  all  the  day  before,  and  the 
road  was  very  muddy,  but  Frank  was  too  much 
pleased  to  think  about  the  mud.  Pretty  soon 
they  came  to  a  large  rock  nearly  covered  with 
bright  green  moss  out  of  which  were  growing 
several  varieties  of  fern. 

"  Oh !  cousin,  said  Frank,  "  there  is  some 
beautiful  moss." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  cousin,  "  it  is  very  beautiful 
but  not  the  kind  I  want  just  now." 

Frank—"  I  know  the  kind.  It  is  like  that 
we  got  for  thy  hanging  basket." 

Cousin — "  Not  exactly  like  that  either ;  I  want 
the  kind  that  grows  on  old  trees  and  fences." 

Frank — "  I  know  the  kind  now,  it  is  the  beard 
moss,  like  that  we  found  at  the  rocks  of  Deer 
Creek." 

Frank  called  it  beard  moss  because  his  brother 
had  there  playfully  put  some  on  his  lip  for  a 
moustache. 

Cousin  Anna  had  never  been  to  Glen  Brook 
this  way  before,  so  she  told  Frank  he  must  be 
the  pilot  and  show  her  the  way.  "  We  must 
cross  the  fence  here,"  said  Frank,  "  and  then 
climb  that  hill." 

When  they  were  on  the  other  side,  they  had 
to  pass  over  a  small  stream  of  water  before  they 
went  up  the  hill )  but  a  great  log  had  been 
thrown  across  it,  and  some  kind  person  had  put 
a  rail  for  the  hand  to  rest  on,  so  Frank  and  his 
cousin  tripped  quickly  over.  "  I  hope  it  will 
not  tire  thee  to  walk  up  this  steep  hill,  cousin," 
said  Frank,  but  without  waiting  for  her  to  reply 
he  ran  on,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
gather  au  acorn  or  to  pull  a  changing  leaf. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Frank,  turning  round  and 
walking  towards  her,  "  people  will  not  keep 
well  if  they  do  not  exercise.  If  they  do  not 
have  to  work,  they  must  ride  or  walk  to  keep 
their  health.  I  expect  this  walk  will  be  good 
for  thy  health.  Mother  read  to  me  the  other 
day  of  a  man  who  thought  he  was  sick  and  sent 
for  a  Doctor  of  great  skill,  who  lived  a  hundred 
miles  off.  The  Doctor  sent  word  he  could  not 
go  to  the  sick  man,  but  that  the  sick  man  must 
come  to  him,  and  he  must  walk  all  the  way.  So 
the  sick  man  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  consult 
the  grand  Doctor,  but  before  he  reached  the 
Doctor's  house  he  was  well." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  cousin,  "  the  Doctor 
thought  exercise  was  what  he  needed,  and  it 
seemed  to  be,  as  the  walk  cured  him." 

Frank — "  Yes  and  the  Doctor  almost  knew  it 
would,  when  he  sent  for  him." 

Cousin — "  Frank,  what  about  those  ground 
hogs  that  have  given  thy  brothers  so  much 
trouble  lately." 


Frank — "  Why  cousin,  they  have  so  under- 
mined the  ground  in  the  field  toward  David 
Markham's,  that  there  is  a  hole  large  enough 
to  put  a  small  house  in." 

Cousin — "  Yes,  dear,  I  saw  it  the  day  I  went 
to  visit  Edith.  Ground  hogs  are  often  very 
troublesome  to  the  farmer.  They  make  large 
burrows  under  ground,  and  sometimes  the  earth 
caves  in  and  ruins  a  whole  crop." 

Frank—"  No  wonder  brother  sets  traps  for 
them  if  they  do  so  much  injury ;  how  large  are 
they  r 

Cousin — "  Usually  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit ; 
though  sometimes  they  are  as  large  as  a  small 
dog." 

Frank — "  Are  they  of  a  dingy,  yellow  white 
color  like  an  Opossum  V 

Cousin — "  They  are  black,  with  a  mixture  of 
gray  hairs,  and  somewhat  resemble  an  Opossum. 
They  are  very  shy,  and  seldom  come  out  of  their 
burrow  during  the  day,  but  they  sneak  out  about 
sun-down  to  find  something  to  eat." 

Frank—"  On  what  do  they  live  ?" 

Cousin — "  They  feed  on  grass  and  vege- 
tables." 

Frank — "  Are  they  eaten  at  the  table  V 

Cousin — "  I  never  knew  any  one  to  eat  them, 
but  I  have  heard  their  flesh  tastes  much  like 
coarse  pork." 

Frank — "Some  persons  eat  the  Opossum; 
what  a  fat  looking  animal  it  is." 

Cousin — "  Yes,  it  is  very  plump  and  very 
cunning." 

Frank — "  Does  it  live  in  the  earth  like  the 
ground  hogs  ?" 

Cousin — "  It  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  lives 
in  holes  of  trees  and  woody  places.  It  eats 
birds,  poultry,  worms,  insects,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  Opossum  cannot  walk  much,  but  it 
is  very  expert  in  climbing  trees  and  by  means  of 
its  clinging  tail  it  passes  from  bough  to  bough." 

Frank — "  By  means  of  its  clinging  tail !" 

Cousin — "  Yes,  and  it  is  often  seen  holding  on 
to  a  branch  by  its  tail,  watching  to  seize  upon 
small  birds  as  they  come  near  it." 

Frank — "  If  I  were  the  birds  I  would  try  to 
keep  out  of  its  way.    Has  it  any  feet  ?" 

Cousin — "  It  has  four  feet  and  five  toes  on 
each  foot.  The  great  one  is  separated  from  the 
other  four.  Their  feet  or  claws  look  very  much 
ike  a  human  hand.  But  the  strangest  thing 
about  the  Opossum  is  its  stomach  pouch,  or  kind 
of  bag  in  which  it  holds  its  young  ones  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
seek  their  own  food." 

Frank — "  Why  cousin  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing so  strange  !" 

Cousin — "  This  pouch  or  bag  the  Opossum 
can  close  so  tightly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  opened 
with  the  hand,  nor  can  it  be  forced  to  open  it." 

Frank — "  I  did  not  know  there  was  so  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  Opossum." 
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Cousin — "  I  believe  I  told  thee  it  was  a  very 
cunning  animal.  If  a  dog  or  person  of  whom  it 
is  afraid  comes  near,  it  rolls  over  and  pretends 
to  be  dead  or  asleep,  and  thus  deceives  them. 
The  Opossum  is  gentle  in  disposition  and  can 
be  easily  tamed." 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  beautiful  brook 
for  which  they  had  started.  It  was  a  stream 
winding  and  curling  among  the  rocks ;  some- 
times it  leaped  over  one  that  came  in  its  way 
with  a  silvery  flow  and  a  gushing  sound,  making 
a  tiny  waterfall ;  then  it  glided  gently  and 
smoothly  away  into  a  larger  rivulet.  On  they 
went  brushing  against  the  mossy  rocks,  crossing 
on  the  log  bridges,  or  holding  on  by  the  laurel 
branches  to  keep  them  from  slipping.  Every 
now  and  then  they  stopped  to  pull  some  pretty 
little  plant  or  moss,  and  place  it  in  the  basket 
which  they  carried.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  rocks  rose  higher  than  any  they 
had  seen,  and  they  stood  still  to  view  the  scene 
around  them. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Frank,  "I  will  find  thee  a 
seat.  Here  is  one  fit  for  a  queen  :  do  try  it,  and 
right  by  is  one  that  will  just  suit  me." 

Cousin  Anna  seated  herself  on  the  low  branch 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  bent  down  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  Frank  sat  not  far  off  on  a  smaller  one. 
The  rocks  rose  all  around  them  high  above  their 
heads  :  sometimes  their  rough  sides  stood  boldly 
out,  and  again  they  were  dressed  in  bright  green 
moss.  Ferns,  partridge  berries,  pipsissiway  and 
other  Autumn  plants  were  growing  out  of  the 
rich,  moist  soil. 

"  Oh  !  cousin,"  said  Frank,  "  is  it  not  very 
beautiful  here  V 

«'  Truly,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  very  lovely,"  said 
his  cousin,  "  and  as  we  view  these  beautiful 
works  of  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  who  gives 
us  so  much  to  love  and  enjoy,  let  us  raise  our 
hearts  in  praise  to  Him  who  maketh  all  our 
pleasures.  Only  divine  power  could  form  these 
great  rocks  and  hold  them  on  the  hill  side.  He 
alone  causeth  the  moss  and  plants  to  grow  on 
them,  and  fringeth  their  grey  sides  with  fern. 
Should  we  not  love  this  good  and  wise  Father, 
and  think  every  day  how  we  can  best  please 
Him,  who  is  always  watching  over  us.  He  sees 
our  inmost  thoughts  as  plainly  as  He  sees  the 
tiny  mountain  moss.  '  And  He  who  careth  for 
the  flowers  will  much  more  care  for  us.'  Let 
us  then,  each  day,  strive  to  be  loving  and  patient, 
gentle  and  kind,  that  we  also  may  grow  to  His 
glory." 

"  Cousin,"  said  Frank,  "  shall  I  say  to  thee 
the  little  piece  I  learned  the  other  day  V* 

How  lovely  are  the  flowers, 

That  in  the  valley  smile  ; 
They  seem  like  forms  of  angels, 

So  pure  and  free  from  guile. 

Then  let  me  seek  the  beauty 
That  God  alone  can  give  ; 


For  when  this  life  is  over, 
That  will  forever  live. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  they  began  to  think  it  was  time  for  them  to 
go  toward  home.  Cousin  Anna  took  Frank's 
little  hand  and  they  sped  on  as  quickly  as 
possible.  They  soon  reached  home,  and  the 
moss  basket  was  made  and  filled  with  ferns  and 
sumac  leaves,  in  memory  of  their  walk,  which 
they  both  enjoyed  very  much  and  loved  to  talk 
about. 

Md.  11th  mo.,  1861. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MO.  30,1861. 


The  War. — We  have  heretofore  abstained 
from  much  remark  on  the  civil  war,  which  is 
now  sorrowfully  distracting  our  country,  but  it 
is  in  vain  to  ignore  the  fi» ct  that  this  subject  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  Friends  are  not  only  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it,  but  in  too  many  instances  are  carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  communi- 
ties around  them.  The  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  subordination  to  government  is  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  very  foundations  of  society, 
that  all  good  citizens  are  ready  to  sustain  the 
powers  that  be,  as  far  as  their  conscientious  re- 
straints will  allow.  This  sentiment,  which  is  so 
nearly  universal,  even  in  monarchical  countries, 
acquires  increased  force  in  a  Republic,  from 
the  participation  of  the  people,  as  well  in  the 
choice  of  their  rulers,  as  in  the  law-making 
power.  The  government  of  Pennsylvania  origi- 
nally rested  mainly  on  moral  power ;  and  though, 
with  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  ingraft- 
ing of  varied  elements  on  the  original  stock,  the 
peace  principle  has  been  replaced  by  a  govern- 
ment of  physical  force,  that  force  has  been  of 
a  mild  and  restraining,  rather  than  an  aggres- 
sive or  even  a  violent  character;  the  soldier  has 
been  rather  a  supernumerary  in  society,  and, 
even  in  the  execution  of  the  militia  laws,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  respecting  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  those  who  felt  restrained 
from  aiding  the  government  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  Now,  however,  many  of  those  who  are 
convinced  of  the  benign  principles  of  peace,  as 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  find  their  faith 
sorely  tried.    The  central  power  of  the  govern- 
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ment  is  attacked ;  a  great  and  prosperous  nation 
is  threatened  with  anarchy  and  total  dismember- 
ment, and  the  President,  chosen  by  the  people 
to  administer  the  laws,  calls  upon  all  to  unite  in 
sustaining  his  authority  by  force  of  arms.  His 
appeal  has  been  responded  to  with  spontaneous 
alacrity ;  the  terrible  passions  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge are  fearfully  awakened ;  war  has  become 
the  occupation  of  the  nation;  and  love  of  country, 
the  hatred  of  slavery,  and  even  the  desire  for 
permanent  peace,  are  appealed  to  on  its  behalf. 

That  many  of  the  young  and  ardent  in  our  own 
religious  Society  should  have  been  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool  of  popular  enthusiasm,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  apparent  connection  of 
this  contest  with  the  an ti- slavery  movement,  in 
which  Friends  have  taken  such  a  lively  interest, 
has  induced  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  some,  to 
have  a  war  prosecuted  with  vigor,  which  seems 
to  them  to  promise,  as  one  of  its  results,  the 
long-desired  enfranchisement  of  the  colored 
race.  But  happy  as  such  a  consummation 
would  be,  if  accomplished  by  wise  and  moderate 
means,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ground  of 
our  Christian  profession  is  equally  at  variance 
with  war  as  with  oppression,  and  that  they  are 
the  twin  offspring  of  the  uncontrolled  and  cor- 
rupted passions  of  the  human  heart.  Neither 
can  claim  justification  in  that  benign  religion 
which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
all  men ;  both  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
plainest  precepts  of  our  holy  pattern,  and  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  dispensation 
which  he  came  to  introduce  among  men.  War 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  settling  differ- 
ences on  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 
Physical  force  is  the  arbiter  which  it  substitutes 
for  those  moral  and  intellectual  agencies  on 
which  men  instinctively  rely,  in  times  of  peace, 
for  the  adjustment  of  questions  in  dispute.  In 
war,  the  strongest  and  most  skilful  party  is 
most  likely  to  be  victorious,  no  matter  what  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  may  be;  and  even 
after  the  physical  contest  is  terminated,  the 
original  cause  of  dispute  must  generally  be  set- 
tled by  treaty.  We  are  aware  that  those  Chris- 
tian professors  who  advocate  warlike  measures 
are  apt  to  claim  providential  interference  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  which  they  espouse;  a  belief 
in  that  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men  which 
we  all  instinctively  adopt,  forbids  us  to  deny 


I  the  merciful  regard  for  erring  and  finite  man, 
continually  extended  by  the  Creator  and  Sus- 
tainer  of  the  universe ;  but  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily exhibited  in  the  triumph  of  the  right, 
is  contrary  to  all  the  teachings  of  history,  or 
our  present  experience.  The  thousands  of 
slaves  annually  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
are  prisoners  of  war,  cruelly  wrested  from 
one  barbarous  tribe  in  the  interior  by  the  supe- 
rior prowess  of  another.  The  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  rule  of  all  the  great  despots  of  the 
earth  rests  wholly  on  the  sword.  Man's  finite 
judgment  is  confounded  whenever  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  course  of  events  in  this  world  of 
ours,  with  the  truest  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
he  can  arrive  at;  the  problems  of  our  own  time 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  total  incapacity  of  the 
profoundest  intellects  to  reach  those  great  is- 
sues which  lie  buried  in  the  future  of  this  once 
peaceful  land. 

Tn  reiterating  these  oft-repeated  views  of  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  enlightened  reason 
and  Christian  principle,  we  are  aware  they 
will  be  met  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  If  all 
were  Christians,  in  deed,  who  are  so  in  name, 
then  wars  and  fightings  would  cease;  but  since 
men  generally  know  no  higher  law  than  that  of 
physical  force,  and  since  governments  are  estab- 
lished on  this  basis,  it  is  urged,  they  needs  must 
be  sustained  in  their  extremity  by  a  resort  to 
the  necessary  forcible  means.  This  is  the  ground 
upon  which  thousands,  who  have  always  believed 
in  the  sinfulness  of  taking  human  life,  are  now 
enlisted  for  its  wholesale  destruction.  But,  is  it 
ever  necessary  to  do  wrong  ?  Does  any  plea  of 
apparent  necessity  require  the  stifliDg  of  con- 
science— the  smothering  of  those  tender  emo- 
tions implanted  by  the  Creator,  and  designed  to 
be  nourished  into  a  growth  of  purity  and  happi- 
ness for  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come  ? 
But  even  supposing  the  necessity  of  resisting 
wrong  and  outrage  by  force,  this  does  not  justify 
those,  to  whom  the  rich  legacy  has  descended, 
of  a  purer  morality  and  a  higher  standard  of 
Christian  attainment  than  that  which  generally 
prevails.  It  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  to  hold  up  the  principles  of 
peace,  setting  the  example  of  returning  good  for 
evil,  and  owning,  before  all  men,  the  brother- 
hood of  the  human  race,  their  common  obliga- 
tions to  the  Author  of  their  being,  and  to  each 
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other.  These  principles  never  shine  so  brightly 
as  when  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
contention ;  and  those  who  are  favored  with 
strength  to  maintain  them,  in  such  times  as 
these,  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation  at  large, 
by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  exercising  the 
ministrations  of  humanity  and  Christian  kind- 
ness to  all  alike,  and  preserving  much  that  is 
good  from  the  destruction  that  follows  in  the 
train  of  war. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  in  East  Nottingham  Town- 
ship, Pa.,  on  the  5th  of  11th  mo.,  1861,  of  paralysis, 
Thomas  Bradway,  in  his  75th  year.  He -was  a  dili- 
gent attender  of  meetings,  and  stood  in  the  station 
of  Elder  upwards  of  30  years.  He  was  a  kind  hus- 
band,— having  lived  with  his  beloved  companion 
upwards  of  52  years, — a  tender  father,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  friends  and  neighbors.  One  of  his 
last  expressions  was,  "  Enable  me,  most  Holy  Father, 
to  bear  with  patience  my  severe  afflictions  to  the  end  ; 
but  not  my  will,  0  Lord,  but  thine  be  done." 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Women  Friends,  held  in  Baltimore, 
Eighth  of  the  Tenth  month,  1851. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  held 
in  Baltimore,  by  adjournments,  from  the  28th 
of  the  10th  month  to  the  31st  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1861. 

The  following  Report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  meetings  con- 
stituting the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  read  and 
the  Committee  continued,  viz : 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit,  as 
way  might  open  therefor,  the  different  meetings 
constituting  this  Yearly  Meeting,  report  that,  in 
accordance  with  their  appointment,  some  of  their 
number  have  visited  all  the  meetings  composing 
Baltimore,  Warrington,  Nottingham  and  Fairfax 
Quarterly  Meetings,  excepting  those  in  Iowa ; 
and  some  of  the  meetings  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, by  different  members  of  the  committee. 
They  also  held  some  appointed  meetings  in 
neighborhoods  where  but  few  Friends  resided. 
The  Committee  felt  encouraged  and  strengthened 
by  the  labor  in  which  they  were  thus  engaged. 

The  min/is  of  some  of  the  Committee  have 
been  turned  in  near  love  and  sympathy  towards 
the  Friends  of  Centre  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  well 
as  with  continued  interest  and  concern  towards 
those  in  some  parts  that  have  been  visited,  but 
way  has  not  yet  opened  for  any  further  action 
under  our  appointment. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 
Samuel  M.  Janney, 
Benjamin  Hallowell, 
Mary  G.  Moore, 
Margaret  E.  Hallowell. 
Baltimore,  10th  mo.  26th,  1851. 


The  Standing  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns 
produced  the  following  Report,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  the  meeting,  and  the  Committee  was 
continued.  At  his  request,  Edward  H.  Stabler 
was  released  from  further  service  on  this  Com- 
mittee, and  Jonathan  Seaver  appointed  in  his 
place,  viz : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  sitting  : 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  report, 
that  during  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have  had  several  meet- 
ings, and  have  given  as  much  attention  to  the 
subject  as  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  would  allow.  Our  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Seneca  Nation  at  Cataraugus 
has  been  kept  up,  and  such  advice  and  assistance 
rendered  as  appeared  to  be  requisite. 

In  a  letter  from  an  educated  ex-Chief,  dated 
1st  month  30th,  1861,  he  says  : — "  Our  people 
are  doing  well ;  every  day  shows  some  evidence 
of  their  progress  toward  a  higher  civilization 
It  appears,  however,  by  the  same  letter,  and  by 
a  communication  from  the  United  States'  In- 
terpreter for  the  New  York  Indians,  that  another 
insidious  attempt  has  been  made  to  allure  these 
Indians  fron  their  present  safe  and  comfortable 
homes,  by  representing  to  them  that  they  have 
lands  in  Kansas  of  which  they  may  take  posses- 
sion, and  that  by  selling  their  present  farms  and 
improvements  at  Cataraugus,  they  might  realize 
a  large  sum  of  money.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  movement,  they  have  been  advised  by  the 
land  speculators  to  annul  their  present  constitu- 
tional Republican  Government,  and  to  restore 
their  ancient  form  of  government  by  chiefs. 

The  instigators  of  this  scheme  are  well  aware 
that  they  can  only  effect  their  purposes  by  in- 
ducing the  Indians  to  vest  the  power  of  alienat- 
ing their  lands  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
chiefs,  who  are  liable  to  be  actuated  by  corrupt 
motives.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  frustrate 
this  design,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  ac- 
complished. 

We  believe  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  these  deeply  wronged  people,  who  have 
so  long  confided  in  the  friendship,  and  received 
the  care  of  our  religious  Society,  are  still  in  a 
condition  to  claim  our  sympathy  and  attention. 

Our  valued  friend,  Philip  E.  Thomas,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  this  Committee,  has  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  devoted  much  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  having  been  recently  re- 
moved by  death,  the  Committee  have  appointed 
Benjamin  Hallowell  to  succeed  him  in  conduct- 
ing the  correspondence,  and  attending  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  under  our  care. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

S.  M.  Janney, 
Samuel  Townsend, 
Joseph  S.  Walton. 

10th  mo.  30th,  1861. 
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The  Book  Committee  produced  the  following 
report  which  was  approved  : 

REPORT. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  books  the  sum  of  $57  46.  These 
have  been  sent  to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  except 
a  portion  which  remain  on  hand  and  ready  for 
delivery,  as  opportunities  to  forward  them  may 
present.  From  information  received  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  books  distributed  have  been 
acceptable  additions  to  the  libraries,  where  they 
have  been  deposited.  Under  this  impression  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  should  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing continue  our  appointment,  a  prospect  for 
usefulness,  commensurate  with  the  contributions 
which  may  be  placed  at  our  disposal  would  be 
opened  before  us. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Mary  D.  Brown, 
Rebecca  Turner, 
Ruth  Marshall, 
Mary  M.  McKinstry, 
Priscilla  Matthews. 

10^  mo.  Si st,  1861. 

We  have  considered  it  a  favor  from  the  Author 
of  all  our  living  and  sure  mercies,  that  notwith- 
standing the  disturbances  which  agitate  many 
parts  of  our  country  we  have  been  enabled  to 
assemble  again  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  cemented  together  by 
that  love  which  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  all 
rightly  gathered  assemblies,  and  we  have  been 
made  to  rejoice  in  the  feeling  and  assurance  that 
I  greater  is  He  who  is  within  us,  than  he  that  is 
in  the  world.  We  have  felt  the  canopy  of  the 
Father's  love  to  overshadow  us,  and  though  our 
number  is  smaller  than  on  former  occasions  we 
have  realized  the  truth  of  the  divine  promise, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

There  has  been  much  sympathy  and  deep 
feeling  expressed  for  those  of  our  sisters,  who  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  have  not 
been  permitted  to  mingle  with  us  at  this  time, 
and  though  absent  in  body,  we  believe  there  has 
been  a  communion  of  spirit  with  them,  and  that 
we  have  been  permitted  unitedly  to  approach  our 
Heavenly  Father,  asking  his  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  all,  the  world  over. 

Though  not  favored  at  this  time  with  the 
company  of  many  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  yet  much  exercise  has  been  felt  and 
counsel  given,  as  our  deficiencies  were  brought 
before  us — much  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  the  more  frequent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures :  mothers  have  been  affectionately  invited 
to  gather  their  little  flock  around  them  for  this 
purpose ;  believing  that  a  blessing  would  attend 
their  efforts  and  that  they  would  be  profited 
together. 

The  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors 


caused  exercise,  as  much  it  was  thought  depends 
on  us  in  discountenancing  their  use,  showing 
our  disapprobation  at  all  times  and  on  all  oc- 
casions, by  not  partaking  of  them. 

An  exercise  also  prevailed  respecting  our  care 
and  attention  to  the  poor  among  us,  and  desires 
were  expressed,  that  we  should  not  only  visit 
those  who  may  appear  to  have  fewer  earthly 
comforts  than  ourselves,  but  those  whose  op- 
portunities for  good  did  not  seem  to  be  as  favor- 
able as  our  own,  and  that  "  the  cause  which  we 
knew  not  we  might  search  out." 

Much  remissness  is  apparent  in  the  attendance 
of  our  religious  meetings,  and  it  was  again  urged 
upon  us  to  be  more  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  this  reasonable  service,  believing  that  our  re- 
ward would  be  sure  and  that  a  blessing  would 
rest  upon  us. 

The  advantages  of  a  guarded  education  were 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  our  dear  young  sisters 
were  encouraged  to  observe  more  simplicity  in 
their  dress  and  address,  believing  their  influence 
would  be  great  in  discouraging  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance, and  much  might  be  saved  to  alleviate 
the*  distress  and  poverty  now  existing  in  our 
land. 

In  the  treatment  of  those  who  may  go  counter 
to  our  discipline,  a  concern  was  expressed,  that 
great  tenderness  and  forbearance  may  be  shown, 
evincing  to  such  that  the  desire  is  only  for  their 
good,  not  to  cut  off  or  separate,  but  to  heal  and 
restore. 

A  lively  concern  was  felt  for  the  African  race, 
particularly  the  children,  and  desires  were  ex- 
pressed that  more  care  and  attention  might  be 
bestowed  upon  this  people,  endeavoring  to  lighten 
their  burdens  and  assisting  them  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge. 

The  importance  of  a  free  Gospel  ministry  was 
feelingly  alluded  to,  and  it  was  clearly  set  forth, 
that  the  benefit  thereof  is  only  felt  when  it  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  life,  as  wit  hout  this  influence 
it  produces  spiritual  death  ;  and  there  is  much 
instruction  in  the  circumstance  left  on  record 
respecting  the  widow  and  her  sons,  "  When  the 
vessels  were  all  filled,  the  oil  was  stayed." 

Having  been  refreshed  together  at  this  time 
of  outward  agitation  and  conflict,  we  have  thank- 
fully to  acknowledge  a  belief  that  all  who  wholly 
trust  in  the  divine  power  will  experience  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  when  ad- 
dressing the  Most  High,  "  Thou  will  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  staid  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee,  for  the  foundation 
of  Grod  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his." 

Having  felt  our  Heavenly  Father  to  be  near, 
throughout  the  several  sittings,  we  are  encourag- 
ed to  renewed  diligence  in  the  performance  of 
our  various  duties,  and  conclude  to  meet  again  at 
the  usual  time  next  year,  if  permitted. 

Margaret  E.  Hallow  ell,  Clerk. 
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From  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  he  Id 
by  Adjournment  from  the  28th  of  the  10th  month  to  the 
3lst  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1861. 

To  those  of  our  Members  who  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  us  : 

To  you,  our  beloved  friends,  with  whom  we 
have  so  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  our  love  and 
affectionate  remembrance  have  flowed  at  this 
time.  We  have  not  seen  your  faces,  as  we  have 
been  wont  to  do,  amongst  us,  and  your  vacant 
places  have  caused  our  hearts  to  be  saddened. 
Whilst  our  natural  sympathies  have  occasioned 
us  to  feel  for  you  in  your  peculiar  position,  as- 
pirations have  arisen  that  you  may  be  preserved 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  that  the  season  of 
privation  and  trial  may  prove  to  you  a  time  of 
refreshing  from  the  Lord. 

Many  of  us  have  come  together  at  this  time 
with  the  humble  and  subdued  feeling  that  all 
earthly  dependence  is  shaken,  and  have  been 
made  renewedly  sensible  that  He  who  ruleth 
over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  who  suf- 
fereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  notice,  can  alone  sustain  us  Our  faith 
has  been  strengthened  under  the  comforting 
evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  in  our 
midst.  Under  its  solemnizing  influence,  we 
have  felt  you  drawn  near  to  us,  and  can  encourage 
you  to  dwell  under  its  guidance.  Its  power  is 
not  limited  to  time  nor  place.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  ofttimes  lures  his  children  into  the 
wilderness,  where,  stripped  of  all  earthly  depen- 
dence, the  cry  is  unto  Him  :  "  Whom  have  we 
in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  on  earth 
we  desire  before  Thee  ?"  It  is  then  that  He 
speaks  comfort  and  peace  to  the  soul.  May 
this  peace,  dear  friends,  be  yours.  May  you  be 
led  into  a  closer  walk  with  God,  and  come  forth 
spiritually  endowed  with  power  to  uphold  the 
testimonies  which  we  believe  have  emanated 
from  Him.  May  you,  dear  sisters,  be  enabled 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  your  brethren  in 
maintaining  the  testimony  to  the  peaceful  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  May  you,  dear  young 
friends,  find  that  the  Master  is  come  and  calleth 
for  you,  and  abiding  day  by  day  in  the  fear  of 
Him,  who  will  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  may  you  all  be  blessed  in 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  love  and  sympathy,  your  friends. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting, 

Margaret  E.  Hallowell,  Clerk. 


BEAR  WITH  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Children  are  undoubtedly  very  troublesome,  at 
times,  in  asking  questions,  and  should,  without 
doubt,  be  taught  not  to  interrupt  conversation  in 
eompany.  Rut,  this  resolution  made,  we  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  withholding  an  answer,  at 
any  time,  from  the  active  mind  which  must  find 


so  many  unexplained  daily  and  hourly  mysteries. 
They  who  have  either  learned  to  solve  these  mys- 
teries, or  have  become  indifferent  as  to  an  ex- 
planation, are  not  apt  to  look  compassionately 
enough  upon  this  eager  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  children  to  penetrate  causes  and  trace  effects. 
By  giving  due  attention  to  those  "  troublesome 
questions,"  a  child's  truest  education  may  be 
carried  on.  Have  a  little  patieuce,  then,  and 
sometimes  think  how  welcome  to  you  would  be 
a  translator,  if  you  were  suddenly  dropped  into 
some  foreign  country  where  the  language  was 
for  the  most  part  unintelligible  to  you,  and  you 
were  bursting  with  curiosity  about  every  strange 
object  that  met  your  eye. 


GOD'S  PEACE. 

"  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."— John  xiv.  27. 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee."— Isaiah  xxvi.  3. 

"  Behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river."— Isaiah  lxvi. 
12. 

We  bless  Thee  for  thy  peace,  0  God, 

Deep  as  the  soundless  sea, 
Which  falls  like  sunshine  on  the  road 

Of  those  who  trust  in  Thee. 

We  ask  not,  Father,  for  repose 
Which  comes  from  outward  rest, 

If  we  may  have  through  all  life's  woes 
Thy  peace  within  our  breast ;  — 

That  peace  which  suffers  and  is  strong, 

Trusts  where  it  cannot  see, 
Deems  not  the  trial  way  too  long, 

But  leaves  the  end  with  Thee ; — 

That  peace  which,  though  the  billows  surge, 

And  angry  tempests  roar, 
Rings  forth  no  melancholy  dirge, 

But  joyeth  evermore  ; — 

That  peace  which  flows  serene  and  deep — 

A  river  in  the  soul, 
Whose  banks  a  living  verdure  keep  : 

God's  sunshine  o'er  the  whole  ! — 

Such,  Father,  give  our  hearts  such  peace, 

Whate'er  the  outward  be, 
Till  all  life's  discipline  shall  cease, 

And  we  go  home  to  Thee. 


GOD  NOT  AFAR  OFF. 

Father !  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  stand, 

Nor  far  removed  where  feet  have  seldom  strayed  ; 

Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land, 

In  marvels  rich  to  Thine  own  sons  displayed. 

In  finding  Thee,  are  all  things  round  us  found  ! 

In  losing  Thee,  are  all  things  lost  beside  ? 
Ears  have  we,  but  in  vain  sweet  voices  sound. 

And  to  our  eyes  the  vision  is  denied. 

Open  our  eyes  that  we  that  world  may  see  ! 

Open  our  ears  that  we  Thy  voice  may  hear ! 
And  in  the  spirit-land  may  ever  be, 

And  feel  Thy  presence  with  us  always  near. 

No  more  to  wander  'mid  the  things  of  time, 
No  more  to  suffer  death  or  earthly  change  ; 

But  with  the  Christian's  joy  and  faith  sublime^ 
Through  all  Thy  vast  eternal  scenes  to  range. 

— Jones  Very. 
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STORING  CELERY. 

We  have  heretofore 
said  so  much  about  stor- 
ing celery  that  we  pre- 
sume our  readers  generally 
know  as  well  as  we  how  it 
ought  to  be  done. .  Many 
people  complain  of  their 
celery — one  of  the  most 
difficult  garden  crops  to 
raise  to  perfection — that  it 
does  not  keep  well  through 
the  winter — sometimes  it 
withers,  but  often er  rots. 
It  is  recommended  by 
some  that  it  should  be 
preserved  in  the  rows 
where  it  grows,  and  that 
removal  always  more  or 
less  injures  it !  Where  the  plant  is  grown  in 
soil  of  a  dry  nature — and  celery  never  should  be 
grown  there — it  may  be  kept  well  in  the  row ; 
but  we  deny  most  emphatically  that  removal 
injures  it  in  the  slightest  particular.  It  is 
simply  absurd  to  suppose  so. 

We  pursue  two  modes  and  find  both  to  an- 
swer completely.  The  first  is,  as  we  have  often 
stated,  to  remove  the  celery  to  high  and  dry 
ground,  dig  a  trench  spade  deep,  stand  up  a  thin 
row  of  the  plants,  then  three  inches  of  soil,  and 
so  on  until  about  half  a  dozen  rows  are  finished, 
then  commence  another  bed  and  so  on.  The 
soil  should  be  packed  firmly,  and  banked  up  so 
that  the  tops  of  the  celery  are  just  covered,  then 
spank  off  roof  fashion  to  turn  the  rain.  Over 
this,  boards  should  be  placed,  as  a  security 
against  moisture.  For  remember,  it  is  water, 
not  frost,  as  some  say,  that  rots  celery.  Frost 
adds  to  its  tenderness. 

Another  plan  is  to  sink  barrels  into  the  earth, 
so  that  the  top's  are  an  inch  are  two  below  the 
surface,  stand  them  compactly  full  of  celery, 
put  close  or  tight  covers  upon  them,  and  then  a 
couple  of  inches  of  soil.  By  this  mode,  some- 
what more  troublesome  than  the  other,  ours  kept 
perfectly  last  year  until  all  was  consumed,  which 
was  about  the  first  of  May. 

As  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  very 
desirable  esculent  is  attended  with  considerable 
labor  and  care,  the  best  means  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  preserve  it  in  perfection. 


KEEPING  CABBAGES. 

We  have  no  reason  to  change  our  old  mode 
of  keeping  cabbage  through  the  winter;  and  to 
those  who  have  not  stored  their' s  we  again  com- 
mend it  as  all  that  is  desirable.  Take  up  the 
cabbage  by  the  roots — set  it  closely  together 
in  rows  up  to  the  head  in  soil,  roots  down  the 
same  as  it  grows — drive  in  posts  at  the  corners 


of  the  bed  and  intermediate  spaces  if  necessary, 
higher  on  one  side  than  the  other — nail  strips  of 
board,  lath,  or  anything  else  that  will  answer 
on  these  posts — lay  upon  these  old  boards,  door,  or 
if  you  have  nothing  else  bean  poles  and  cornfodder, 
so  that  the  roof  will  be  clear  of  the  cabbage  and 
allow  the  air  to  circulate — close  up  the  sides 
with  yard  or  garden  offal  of  any  kind — and  your 
cabbage  will  keep  all  winter,  fresh  and  green, 
and  be  accessible  at  all  times,  or  nearly  so,  the 
frost  not  being  nearly  so  severe  under  this  pro- 
tection as  in  exposed  places.  We  have  pursued 
this  plan  for  years  and  it  has  always  given  satis- 
faction. Remember,  exclude  moisture — -never 
mind  the  frost,  which  is  a  benefit  rather  than  an 
injury. 


STORING  POTATOES. 

The  following  are  a  few  very  useful  and 
timely  hints  on  this  subject  from  the  Scottish 
Farmer  : — Before  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
in  1845,  it  was  quite  common  to  store  potatoes  in 
large  masses  in  houses.  The  roots  would  often 
keep  sound  in  this  state  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  No  fermentation  was  in- 
duced, and  any  little  heat  generated  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  roots  to  sprout.  Since 
that  time,  however,  things  have  been  entirely 
changed.  In  1845  the  larger  portion  of  the 
crop  was  taken  up  to  all  appearance  quite  sound  ; 
but  whenever  it  was  stored  in  large  pits  or  in 
houses,  a  destructive  fermentation  was  induced, 
which  speedily  reduced  the  roots  to  a  rotten 
mass.  It  has  been  observed  that  thunder- 
storms seem  to  stimulate  the  latent  seeds  of  the 
disease,  and  promote  first  the  destruction  of  the 
halm  and  then  that  of  the  tubers. 

It  has  been  found  that  putting  together 
potatoes  in  large  quantities  has  often  had  the 
effect  of  spreading  the  taint  through  the  whole. 
For  this  reason  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  now 
stored  in  houses.  The  smaller  the  quantities 
that  can  be  put  together  the  better,  as  it  will 
diminish  the  risk  of  their  spoiling.  The  nar- 
rower, therefore,  the  pits  are  made,  so  much  the 
more  chance  is  there  of  the  roots  keeping 
through  the  winter,  and  not  sprouting  prema- 
turely in  spring. 

It  is  far  from  advisable  to  begin  to  store  be- 
fore the  weather  becomes  cool,  as  heat  is  very  apt 
to  spread  the  destructive  taint. 


HUNTING  WILD  BEES. 


It  is  well  known  that  our  forests  are  the 
homes  of  many  swarms  of  wild  bees.  They  go 
off  from  the  domesticated  colonies,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  hollow  of  some  good  old  tree,  and 
there  deposit  their  honey.  It  requires  some  ex- 
perience and  skill  to  hunt  wild  bees  with  hives. 
The  outfit  for  bee-hunting  is  a  bee  box,  properly 
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constructed  with  comb  and  honey,  slightly  scent-  j 
ed  with  oil  of  anise  or  thyme.  The  box  should 
have  a  glass  in  the  top,  or  side,  covered  with  a 
sliding  panel,  through  which  the  comb  and  bees 
can  be  seen,  and  to  admit  light.  The  bee-hunter 
secures  from  a  bunch  of  flowers  a  few  wild  bees 
in  his  box.  The  panel  is  now  removed,  and  the 
light  admitted  j  or,  if  he  can  find  no  wild  bees 
on  the  flowers,  he  burns  a  piece  of  honey-comb 
upon  a  heated  stone,  the  scent  of  which  draws 
plenty  of  wild  bees  around  him.  He  places  the 
open  box  near  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  bees 
soon  alight  upon  the  honey-comb,  and  begin  to 
feed.  Having,  in  one  of  these  two  ways  secured 
a  few  working  bees,  he  places  the  open  box  upon 
a  high  stump,  and  sits  leisurely  down  to  watch 
them.  The  bees  having  supplied  themselves 
with  a  freight  of  honey,  depart  for  home.  Rising 
from  the  box,  they  fly  in  circles  about  it,  and 
then  take  a  bee-line,  or  straight  course,  for  home, 
or  for  the  bee-tree.  Now  comes  the  hunter's 
coveted  opportunity.  He  wishes  to  get  the  line 
of  the  swarm,  as  it  is  called.  With  a  practiced 
eye,  he  watches  the  bees  until  they  are  beyond 
his  sight,  and  finally  determines,  by  their  un- 
erring course  in  a  straight  line,  the  direction  of 
the  bee-tree.  Having  got  the  line,  he  closes  his 
box  on  the  bees,  and  moves  on  towards  the  tree. 
He  then  takes  a  new  stand,  and  makes  new 
observations,  and  thus  gradually  nears  the  wild 
colony,  searching  all  the  while  for  them  in  every 
hollow  tree,  until  he  at  last  discovers  their  re- 
treat. An  experienced  bee-hunter  having  once 
got  the  line  of  the  swarm,  seldom  fails  of  finding 
it.  Large  quantities  of  honey  have  often  been 
found  deposited  in  the  capacious  hollows  of  some 
of  our  forest  trees. — Dollar  News. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   CURIOUS  OLD  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Photographic 
Nevis  writes  : — 

At  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  iEgean 
Archipelago,  that  sea  is  indented  by  a  large 
peninsula,  which  terminates  in  three  remarkable 
smaller  peninsulas.  The  most  easterly  of  the 
three  is  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  about  40  miles 
long  by  4  broad  ;  it  is  mountainous,  and  cut  by 
numerous  ravines.  At  the  foot  or  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  stands  the  mountain  which  has 
given  to  it  its  name.  Mount  Athos  is  about 
6,300  feet  high.  It  is  altogether  a  unique  situa- 
tion, and  has  therefore  been  an  object  of  interest 
both  to  ancients  and  moderns.  The  Christians 
early  regarded  it  with  religious  veneration,  and 
built  upon  it  many  chapels  and  places  of  devo- 
tion, some  of  which  may  be  dated  back  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  monasteries  of 
this  mountain  are  twenty  in  number,  and  some 
*of  them  are  surmounted  by  high  turrets;  they 
have  been  the  depositories,  in  several  instances, 
of  very  valuable  libraries,  well  preserved  treasures 


of  which  have  made  important  additions,  within 
the  last  century,  to  our  Greek  classic  literature. 
The  number  of  monks  in  these  convents  is  esti- 
mated at  8,000.    The  mountain — and  indeed, 
the  whole  peninsula — is  called  the  "  Holy  Moun- 
tain/'   No  female,  not  even  of  animals  of  any 
kind,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  peninsula.  The 
monks  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  the  most 
rigid  asceticism.     Mount  Athos  is  a  perfect 
treasury  of  early  Christian  art,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  preserved  intact.  Several 
years  ago,  Monsieur  Durand,  who  visited  it, 
obtained  a  copy  of  a  curious  manuscript — a 
manual  of  iconology,  containing  formulae  or 
£<  practical  instructions"  for  missal  painters  and 
others,  for  treating  of  every  scriptural  subject 
from  the  Creation  down  to  the  last  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Revelation ;   together   with  numerous 
recipes  for.  the  preparation  and  employment  of 
all  the  material  for  the  painter's  craft.  Art  liter- 
ature can  show  no  more  curious  or  interesting 
work  than  this  same  manual ;  its  quaintness  and 
simplicity  were  quite  fascinating  and  amusing, 
and  it  formed  the  very  beau  ideal  of  Pre- 
Raffaellitism.  But  the  treasures  of  Mount  Athos 
must  have  ever  remained  a  sealed  book  to  the 
world,  had  not  the  aid  of  photography  been  in- 
voked ;  a  few  fac-similes  and  descriptions  were 
occasionally  doled  out  to  us  by  favored  travellers, 
but  now  M.  de  Sevastianoff — whose  name  must 
be  familiar  to  you,  as  one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed photographers — has  returned,  after  three 
years'  residence  at  the  monasteries,  which  period 
of  time  has  been  zealously  devoted  to  photograph- 
ing the  wonders  and  marvels  of  this  interesting 
spot.    He  brought  with  him  no  less  than  4,500 
negatives,  which  include  every  object  of  interest 
— views  of  the  convents,  with  all  their  curious 
and  interesting  architectural  features  and  details; 
manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antiquity ;  paintings 
produced  centuries  ago — all  have  been  copied 
with  the  scrupulous  fidelity  peculiar  to  photo- 
graphy.   There  are  entire  manuscript  Bibles, 
reproduced  page  by  page,  with  all  their  naive 
illuminations ;  complete  plans  of  churches  by  un- 
known architects,  and  geographical  maps  which 
date  from  the  earliest  Christian  times.  There 
are  also  collections  of  splendid  initial  letters, 
copied  from  manuscripts  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
together  with  church  ornaments  and  costumes  of 
various  epochs.    Without  question,  these  intel- 
ligent labors  of  M.  de  Sevastianoff  form  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  important,  if  not  the  most 
valuable,  contributions  to  art  and  archaeology 
hitherto  made  by  photography,  and  it  is  most 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  M.  de  Sevastianoff  will 
be  induced  to  publish  these  unique  productions, 
and  not  confine  them  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  a 
museum  or  portfolio. 


Openness  has  the  mischief,  though  not  the 
malice  of  treachery. — Penn. 
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ITEMS. 

Intelligence  from  Drs.  Livingtone  and  McKenzie, 
to  the  15th  of  5th  mo.  has  been  received. 

Cotton. — Accounts  from  Turkey  state  that  the 
1  question  of  the  cotton  capacities  of  that  country  is 
1  being  agitated  again,  and  say  also  that  the  investi- 
||  gations  are  favorable. 

Schlosser,  the  eminent  historian,  died  at  Heidel- 
I  berg  on  the  24th  of  9th  mo.  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Success  of  the  Midnight  Meetings  in  England. — 
I  Since  these  meetings  commenced,  they  have  been 
I)  attended  by  about  4,000  women.  The  number  of 
I  those  who  were  restored  to  their  friends  amounts  to 
I  89 ;  75  have  been  placed  in  service  ;  6  have  mar- 
1  ried  ;  2  have  been  reconciled  to  their  husbands  ;  81 
I  have  been  placed  in  "  Homes  and  358  have  been 
1  rescued  in  the  provinces. 

The  Best  Firemen. — The  operatives  in  certain 
1  trades  make  better  firemen  than  others  ;  for  exam- 
I  pie,  the  slaters  make  the  best  firemen,  probably  from 
I  their  being  accustomed  to  climbing  and  going  along 
m  roofs  :  house  carpenters  also  make  good  firemen,  from 
|  their  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of  build- 
|  ings,  which  leads  them  to  know  where  danger  is  to 
I  be  apprehended,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
1  house,  where  the  staircase  is  situated,  and  how  the 
1  house  is  divided  ;  plumbers  are  also  good  from  being 
I  accustomed  to  climbing,  and  are  also  useful  in  work- 
1  ing  fire-cocks,  covering  the  eyes  of  drains  with  lead, 
I  and  generally  in  the  management  of  water ;  smiths 
|!  are  also  to  be  recommended,  as  they  can  perform 
1  any  reoair  about  engines.  Plumbers  and  smiths  are 
|  better  able  to  bear  the  heat  and  smoke  than  most 
1  other  men. 

Explosion  Preventive  Boiler. — A  patent  has  late- 
I  ly  been  taken  out  in  England  by  E.  H.  Higginbotham 
I  and  A.  Beech,  of  Macclesfield,  for  preventing  boilers 

exploding  through  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  nature 
;  of  the  invention  consists  in  conveying  water  to  the 
;  fire  in  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
j  it,  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  falls  down  to  a  cer- 
j  tain  line.    A  valve  is  enclosed  in  a  small  chamber 

below  the  water-line  of  the  boiler.    This  is  attached 

to  a  lever  turning  upon  a  fulcrum,  and  connected 
,   with  a  float  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  level  of 

the  water.    To  this  lever  the  valve  is  attached,  and 

I when  the  float  falls  below  the  water-line  it  lifts  the 
i  valve,  which  permits  water  to  flow  through  it  into 
the  furnace  and  extinguishes  the  fire,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  boiler  flues  from  becoming  overheated  from 
|   a  deficiency  of  water. 

•  Rival  to  Gutta  Percha. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
j    French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Serres  gave  an  ac- 
j    count  of  the  balata,  a  shrub  which  abounds  in 
!    Guiana,  and  affords  a  juice  which,  he  asserted,  was 
j    superior,  for  many  purposes,  to  gutta  percha,  but 
|    especially  as  an  insulating  material  for  enveloping 
I    telegraphic  wires.    The  milk  or  juice  is  drinkable, 
and  used  by  the  natives  with  coffee ;  it  coagulates 
quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  almost  instan- 
j    taneously  when  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  also 
dissolves  the  resin  of  the  balata  juice.    All  the  arti- 
cles made  with  gutta  percha  can  be  made  with  the 
sap  of  the  balata,  and  it  has  no  disagreeable  smell. 
When  worked  up  it  becomes  as  supple  as  cloth,  and 
more  flexible  than  gutta  percha.    M.  Serres  exhibit- 
ed a  number  of  articles  manufactured  of  balata  milk. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  seems,  from  M.  Serres's 
account,  not  to  have  become  an  article  of  commercial 
export. 


The  Union  Arch. — The  Union  Arch  over  the  Poto- 
mac, at  Cabin  Joun  Run,  seven  miles  west  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry.  It  is  a 
single  arch  thrown  from  the  natural  abutment  of 
solid  rock  at  the  base  of  one  hill  to  a  corresponding 
one  on  the  other  side.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  has  a  span  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  with  a  rise  of  fifty-seven  feet  and 
three  inches.  Montgomery  C.  Meigs  planned  the 
structure.  No  other  stone  arch  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe  exceeds  it  in  beautiful  proportion  and  in 
length  of  span.  That  which  approaches  nearest  in 
magnificence  is  the  famed  bridge  of  sandstone  across 
the  river  Dee,  at  Chester,  England — a  circular  arch 
of  two  hundred  feet  span  and  forty  feet  rise. — Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuffs  are  dull,  but 
prices  have  undergone  little  change.  Flour  is  inac- 
tive, but  the  market  is  firm.  There  is  some  shipping 
demand  but  only  a  few  hundred  barrels  were  disposed 
of  at  $5  50  for  superfine ;  $5  75  for  extra,  and  $5  94 
a  6  for  extra  family.  Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers 
are  limited  within  this  range,  and  fancy  lots  from 
$6  62  to  7  00.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at 
$4.  In  Corn  Meal  there  is  a  limited  business  at  $2  87 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  6,000  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  at  $1  35  a  1  36  ;  good  Southern  at  $1  37  a 
$1  40.  White  ranges  from  $1  45  to  1  47.  There  is 
good  inquiry  for  Rye.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  76c. 
and  Southern  at  70c.  Corn  is  in  limited  demand  ; 
old  yellow  is  selling  at  62  cts.  afloat.  New  is  dull, 
and  ranges  from  50  to  55c,  according  to  dryness. 
Oats  are  in  demand.  Delaware  sold  at  40c,  and 
Pennsylvania  at  41c.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  50  a 
4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  62  to  1  75. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  90. 

Cattle. — The  market  was  a  trifle  more  dull  during 
the  past  week  than  at  last  quotations.  1563  head 
were  principally  disposed  of  at  from  6  to  7  cts.  per 
lb.  for  ordinary,  and  from  1\  to  8  for  those  of  a  little 
better  grade.  Seventy  cows  found  buyers  at  from 
$20  to  $32  and  from  $25  to  $40  for  those  with  calves. 
3000  sheep  brought  7  a  7£c  per  lb.  1190  Hogs  sold 
for  $5  and  5  50  per  cwt. 

At  H.  G.  Imhoff  s  Union  Hog  Yard,  3854  Hogs 
realized  from  4  75  to  5|  per  cwt.,  according  to  con- 
dition. 

ATON  ACADEMY.— There  are  vacancies  at  pre- 
sent  in  the  above  Institution  for  six  female  and 
five  male  pupils. 

Apply  to  William  Chandler,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co. 
11  mo.  30. — lm 


rn  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
X  i  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9 — 2m. 

ANTED — The  coming  year,  a  farm  to  rent,  or 
on  shares  ;  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  farming  utensils.  Address  ISAAC  C. 
QUINBYor  CALEB  HEALD,  New  Garden,  P.  O., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  10th  mo.  3— 2m. 
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A  PORTION  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLW00D  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor 

Lovechild's  Shilling  Library,  12  volumes, 
beautifully  illustrated,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  volumes  for  the  young  : 
The  Clever  Boy,  Little  Basket  Maker, 


The  King  op  the  Swans,  The  Two  Doves, 

Harry  Trip,  Water  Fairy,  &c, 

Extra  muslin,  in  boxes,  96  pp.  16mo   3  00 

The  Old  Oak  Chest  and  other  Stories. 

240  pages,  fancy  backs   30 

A  Treasury  of  Facts.  A  book  designed  for 
Children,  in  six  numbers.  Compiled  by 
Jane  Johnson.    32mo.,  cloth,  per  set   60 

Familiar  Conversation  on  the  Queries. 

By  Harriet  Stockly.    18mo.,  cloth   25 

Essays  on  Practical  Piety  and  Divine 

Grace.    By  S.  M.  J.    18mo.,  cloth   12 

Essays  upon  some  of  the  Testimonies  of 
Truth  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
18mo.,  cloth   15 

The  Life  of  George  Fox,  with  Dissertations 
on  his  Views  concerning  the  Doctrines,  Testi- 
monies and  Discipline  of  the  Christian 
Church.  By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  12mo.,  sheep    1  00 

cloth.  -88 

The  Life  of  William  Penn,  with  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence  and  Auto- 
biography. By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  Con- 
taining, also  a  Vindication  of  William  Penn 
from  the  recent  Charges  of  T.  Babington 

Macauley.   12mo.,  591  pages  sheep   1  00 

cloth   88 

History  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  from  its  Rise  to  the  year  1828. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janney.    In  four  volumes. 

12mo.,  483  pages  sheep,  per  vol....   1  25 

cloth       do   1  15 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Fall  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30.— ly. 


A young  woman  experienced  in  teaching  wishes  a 
situation  in  a  school  or  family.  Compensation 
small.    Address,  at  this  office, 
llrco.  23— It. 


HAVING  resumed  the  BLANK  BOOK  and  STA- 
TIONERY Business  at  my  Old  Stand,  No.  5 
South  Fifth  Street,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  Friends  to  a  fresh  stock  of  all  articles 
in  this  line,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices  for 
cash.  Marriage  Certificates,  Friends'  Almanacs  for 
1862;  Schools  supplied  with  Stationery  and  Copy 
Books ;  also  T.  E.  Chapman's  Fine  Pens.  Job  Print- 
ing and  Book  Binding  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

11th  mo.  16th,  1861.— 4t. 


TJEMOVAL.— GENERAL   BOOK  BINDERY. 
XX  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to  H 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.    Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c,  I 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.    Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable.  I 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  [The  Friend,  Friends'1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and  1 
durable  styles.    Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders  j 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other  I 
Tickets,  &cv  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales-  , 
tine  for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No'.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank.  I 

10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


W  i  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  Ac,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and  <j 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861— 6  m. 


UNDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 
tion, will  commence  on  the  4th  of  11th  mo.,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michbner.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERT  ON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  595.) 

6.  John  Pemberton  felt  a  concern  to  have  a 
select  opportunity  with  the  soldiers,  to  which  the 
governor  readily  consented,  and  after  breakfast 
had  them  and  their  officers  collected  in  two  large 
rooms ;   they   behaved  very  becomingly,  and 
John  Pemberton  had  a  truly  tendering  opportu 
nity  with  them ;  he  appeared  twice  in  t<  itimony. 
We  had  afterwards  much  solid  conversation  with 
the  governor.    He  told  us  he  was  left  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  the  engagement  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  having  received  fourteen  shots  through  his 
clothes  and  one  through  his  body,  and  that  he 
yet  retained  a  ball  in  his  leg,  and  another  in  his 
arm.    John  Pemberton  observed  to  him,  that 
such  a  signal  preservation  of  life,  amidst  such 
danger,  called  for  daily  gratitude  to  the  Al 
mighty.  We  afterwards  proceeded  towards  Fort 
Augustus.    The  weather  had  been  uncommonly 
fine  during  our  journey  through  the  Highlands, 
yet  we  beheld  large  quantities  of  snow  in  the 
cliffs  of  Ben  Nevis,  so  that  I  presume  on  these 
mountains  it  never  dissolves.    We  also  saw  this 
day  many  as  poor  huts  as  surely  ever  covered 
human  beings ;  they  were  entirely  built  of  and 
covered  with  sods.    Oh !  ye  that  solace  your- 
selves in  your  costly  apartments !  while  you 
tread  the  softest  carpets  or  press  your  beds  of 


down,  remember  that  the  poor  Highlander  sits 
on  the  earth,  or  stretches  his  weary  limbs  on 
the  hard  heath,  gathered  from  the  mountains. 
Tis  true,  ye  may  net  be  able  to  better  his  con- 
dition, yet  let  him  have  your  sympathy,  and  it 
will  teach  you  to  be  humble.    We  arrived  late 
at  Fort  Augustus,  but  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  Governor  Trepaud,  who  was  ready  to 
grant  us  any  room  in  the  fort,  and  desired  I 
would  wait  on  him  next  morning,  which  I  did  ; 
he  showed  me  the  different  rooms,  and  what  ac- 
commodations he  could  make  for  the  holding  of 
a  meeting,  but  at  the  same  time  proposed  the 
chapel,  which  we  accepted.    It  was  First-day; 
when  their  minister  had  done,  the  governor  gave 
information  of  our  intended  meeting  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  sent  us  word  immediately.    On  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  a  large  and  orderly  congregation  ; 
amongst  whom  several  gospel  truths  were  pub- 
lished, and  John  Pemberton  appointed  another 
meeting  in  the  evening.    After  dinner,  the  day 
being  pleasant,  I  took  a  walk  among  the  cottages 
to  a  considerable  distance.    The  people  were 
almost  universally  within.   As  I  passed  I  heard 
them  at  their  devotions;  their  piety  affected  me, 
and  I  could  not  but  reflect  how  differently  many 
of  the  inhabitants  about  the  great  towns  in  Eng- 
land were  spending  their  time.    In  my  walk,  I 
observed  a  new  house,  built  after  an  English 
model,  which  excited  my  inquiry,  and  I  found  it 
had  been  erected  by  an  officer,  who  had  taken  a 
considerable  tract  of  land,  by  which  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  would  have  to  leave  their  little 
homes,  (which  would  be  thrown  down)  and  retire 
to  some  distant  valley,  or  some  other  hill-side, 
there  to  erect  themselves  other  habitations  :  the 
prospect  of  thus  breaking  up  society  of  such  ap- 
parent innocence  and    tranquillity  awakened 
emotions  of  concern.    Intimation  being  given 
to  the  officers  that  the  company  of  the  soldiers 
at  meeting  would  be  acceptable,  they  gave  di- 
rections that  they  should  attend;   and  they 
marched  in  their  ranks  to  the  chapel,  which  was 
very  full.    The  soldiers  had  received  orders  to 
march  next  morning,  in  order  to  embark  for  the 
West  Indies.    John  Pemberton  was  much  en- 
larged in  different  testimonies  amongst  them ;  the 
season  seemed  like  a  farewell  to  them ;  he 
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signified  that  he  had  often  felt  a  near  regard  for 
soldiers,  and  intimated  the  uncertainty  of  life  to 
all  men,  more  particularly  to  those  in  their 
situation,  and  he  affectionately  recommended  to 
them  to  have  the  fear  of  God  and  the  thoughts 
of  their  latter  end  daily  before  their  eyes.  Ah  ! 
it  is  a  reflection  which  now  melts  my  heart,  that 
probably  fallen  in  battle,  the  fine  forms  of  many 
of  these  young  men  have  long  ago  mouldered 
into  dust,  and  their  names,  save  by  some  near 
relation,  are  utterly  forgotten  :  may  the  part  that 
never  dies  of  those  thus  hurried  prematurely 
from  the  stage  of  life  feel  a  peaceful  immortality, 
is  the  prayer  of  my  soul !  But  oh  !  you  that 
promote  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  earth,  what- 
ever your  pretensions,  it  is  all  one  to  me,  think, 
at  the  day  of  final  retribution,  how  you  must 
account  to  your  God  for  the  lives  of  his  crea- 
tures; I  had  almost  said  for  their  unrepented 
sins.  Ye  ought  not  only  to  consider  yourselves 
as  the  parents  of  human  calamity,  but,  from  the 
licentiousness,  immorality  and  irreligion  of  war, 
as  the  prime  agents  of  eternal  misery.  Could 
any  reflecting  mind  sit  down  unbiassed  by  preju 
dice,  passion,  interest,  or  opinion,  and  collect  all 
the  consequences,  temporal  and  eternal,  insepa- 
rable from  war,  if  the  review  could  be  supported 
by  the  human  intellect  without  destruction  to 
it,  the  display  of  misery  would  be  the  most 
dreadful  that  ever  was  contemplated.  What  a 
train  of  mournful  incidents  seem  now  pressing 
on  my  thoughts  !  But  I  forbear.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  give  way  to  the  lamentable  detail. 
After  meeting  we  spent  the  evening  with  the 
governor  and  his  wife,  and  I  trust  not  un- 
profitably. 

8.  We  were  to  journey  forward,  but  whither 
we  should  go  was  a  trying  consideration  to  dear 
John  Pemberton.  He  had  been  at  Inverness  two 
years  before,  and  from  what  we  had  suffered  there, 
he  owned,  as  a  man,  that  he  had  rather  have  rode 
five  hundred  miles  another  way,  than  visit  it 
again  ;  yet  the  drawings  of  duty  seemed  to  lead 
thither,  and  to  these  he  gave  up.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  skies  indicated  a  change  of  weather; 
the  people,  as  we  rode  along,  were  busily  em- 
ployed housing  their  corn  ;  the  men  with  their 
ponies  dragged  it  along  the  ground,  but  many 
of  the  poor  women  were  bearing  it  on  their 
shoulders.  In  what  different  modes,  even  on  the 
same  occasion,  do  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
provide  for  their  future  wants;  and  perhaps  all 
feel  nearly  the  same  hopes  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  exertion — a  mark  of  the  equal  benevo- 
lence of  Divine  Goodness  in  apportioning  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  We  passed  through 
Strath  Errick,  which  is  the  Frazer's  country, 
and  arrived  at  Inverness  in  the  evening.  We 
alighted  at  Ettell's  hotel,  and  were  very  respect- 
fully received.  As  soon  as  we  made  our  inten- 
tions of  having  a  meeting  known,  the  master  of 
the  inn  offered  to  lay  together  two  of  his  large 


upper  rooms  for  our  accommodation.  We  had 
seats  placed  in  them,  and  notice  given  of  a 
meeting  to  be  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  large  and 
respectable  congregation  collected,  and  behaved 
solidly.  David  Ducat  appeared  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  John  Pemberton  was  much  favored 
in  testimony,  and  remarkably  so  in  supplication. 
I  thought  it  altogether  an  highly-favored  meet- 
ing. Another  was  appointed  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  a  still  greater  number  attend- 
ed ;  it  was  indeed  a  crowded  meeting  :  those  who 
came  before  came  again.  Both  Friends  had 
considerable  service;  J.  Pemberton  was  much 
enlarged,  and  the  meeting,  on  the  whole,  was 
satisfactory.  Though  we  had  rode  to  Inverness 
under  much  discouragement,  we  were  now  glad 
that  we  had  come.  John  Pemberton  said  the 
conduct  of  the  people  was  much  changed  since 
I  his  former  visit.  VVe  were  now  received  with 
every  mark  of  attention  and  respect,  but  it  was 
once  otherwise;  and  from  what  he  had  formerly 
felt  at  Inverness,  he  could  have  wished,  if  it 
had  been  right,  never  to  have  seen  it  more.  I 
believe  that  in  the  evening  of  this  day  my  be- 
loved friend  possessed  himself  in  peace,  which 
was  a  lesson  of  encouragement  and  instruction  : 
for  though  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  the  way 
we  ought  to  go,  is  sometimes  covered  as  with 
tempests  and  with  clouds,  yet,  if  we  advance 
with  all  humility  as  to  ourselves,  and  with  con- 
fidence towards  God,  the  light  of  his  favor  will 
often  disperse  the  darkness,  and  we  shall  journey 
forward  in  peace.  I  know  of  no  greater  happi- 
ness to  the  soul  than  to  be  at  peace  with  its 
Maker,  and  to  feel  a  portion  of  his  favor.  So  cir- 
cumstanced, the  trials  and  disappointments,  the 
injuries  and  afflictions  of  this  life,  will  be  sup- 
portable, because  the  love  of  God  is  too  powerful 
for  the  malice  of  man ;  because,  if  he  is  our 
friend,  all  our  enemies  are  impotent ;  and  because 
the  objects  of  our  trials,  are  perishable,  but  the 
object  of  our  peace  is  eternal. 

VVe  were  about  to  take  leave  of  the  High- 
lands, which  is  perhaps  as  rugged  a  country  as 
is  inhabited  by  man,  but  where  we  might  ac- 
knowledge we  were  favored  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly.  The  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the 
inhabitants  more  than  counterbalanced  the  un- 
promising aspect  of  the  country  :  their  respectful 
attention,  their  open  and  susceptible  minds, 
ready  to  receive  religious  communications,  to- 
gether with  the  gracious  ownings  of  his  presence, 
whose  cause  we  were  endeavoring  to  promote, 
were  sources  of  comfort  to  us  that  cheered  our 
passage  through  these  almost  solitary  regions. 

10.  Bode  in  the  forenoon  to  Nairan,  and  after- 
wards to  Forres;  the  day  exceedingly  wet. 

11.  John  Pemberton  informed  us  of  a  concern 
he  had  felt  to  visit  a  district  we  had  left  behind, 
but  that  it  had  not  been  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  mention  it  before.  David  Ducat  inclined  to 
press  forward  towards  the  Half-Year's  Meeting 
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at  Aberdeen.  I  observed  that  as  the  day  was 
very  stormy,  we  had  best  perhaps  move  neither 
way,  but  try  the  issue  of  a  meeting,  which  was 
agreed  upon  •  and  though  the  day  was  very  cold, 
yet  several  attended.  Another  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  evening,  when  a  large  number 
assembled:  my  friends  were  both  engaged  in 
testimony  more  than  once,  but  it  was  apparent 
we  had  left  the  Highlands  from  the  want  of 
solidity  among  the  people  ;  they,  however,  be- 
haved respectfully  to  us.  An  affecting  account 
came  this  evening  of  six  men  being  drowned  in 
ferrying  over'a  river,  the  passage  of  which  we 
must  have  attempted,  if  we  had  gone  forward. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UNDER  A  CLOUD. 


We  often  live  under  a  cloud,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  that  we  should  do  so.  Uninterrupted 
sunshine  would  parch  our  hearts  ;  we  want  shade 
and  rain  to  cool  and  refresh  them.  Only  it  be- 
hooves us  to  take  care  that,  whatever  cloud  may 
be  spread  over  us,  it  should  be  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. And  every  cloud  may  be  such,  if  we  can 
only  look  through  to  the  sunshine  that  broods 
behind  it. —  Guesses  at  Truth. 


our  conduct  in  life,  and  we  gradually  contract 
habits  which,  though  apparently  not  criminal, 
are  yet  not  commendable,  or  decorous;  a  person 
may  render  himself  disagreeable  and  an  unpleas- 
ant guest  in  many  ways  ;  by  vulgar  conversation, 
by  gestures,  by  an  indecent  use  of  tobacco,  and 
by  a  slovenly  and  careless  appearance  in  dress, 
&c.  Thus,  in  little  matters,  and  in  divers  ways, 
people  may  easily  slide  into  improper  and  injuri- 
ous habits,  which  may,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, affect  their  moral  and  civil  conduct  in  life. 
Hence  there  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has 
a  better  turn  of  sense  in  it  than  what  we  hear  in 
the  mouths  of  the  vulgar :  That  custom  is  a 
second  nature,  that  it  is  indeed  able  to  form  the 
man  anew,  and  to  give  him  inclinations  and 
capacities  altogether  different  from  those  he  was 
born  with. 

Long  exercise  my  friend,  inures  the  mind, 
And  what  we  once  disliked,  we  pleasing  find." 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  HABITS,  AS  THEY  AF- 
FECT OUR  MORAL  AND  CIVIL  CONDUCT  IN 
LIFE. 

"  Pitch  on  that  course  of  life  which  is  the 
most  virtuous,  and  habit  will  render  it  the  most 
pleasant;  and  seeing  we  are  very  much  the  chil- 
dren of  habits,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we 
early  contract  those  which  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote our  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  That  although  bad  habits  may  not  be  quite 
unconquerable,  yet  that  they  are  very  trouble- 
some to  deal  with,  and  generally  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  universal  experience  proves.  En- 
deavor to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power,  and 
when  you  have  done  all,  remember  you  have  only 
done  your  duty.  Where  is  yesterday  now  ?  With 
the  years  before  the  flood  :  but  if  you  have  em- 
ployed it  well,  it  stands  recorded  above,  to  your 
eternal  honor  and  advantage.  Accustom  your- 
self to  the  strict  observance  of  your  duty  in  all 
respects,  and  it  will  in  time  be  as  troublesome  to 
omit,  or  to  violate  it,  as  it  is  for  many  people  to 
practice  it.  Study  to  grow  every  day  wiser  and 
better;  for  every  day  brings  you  nearer  to  death. 
Thus,  as  religion  becomes  the  primary  concern 
of  our  lives,  and  we  are  under  the  influence  of 
her  heavenly  rays,  we  may  become  habitually 
good  and  virtuous ;  hence  our  moral  and  civil 
conduct  in  the  various  walks  of  life  will  be 
grounded  by  a  principle  of  rectitude,  which  in 
proportion  as  it  acquires  the  ascendency,  natur- 
ally leads  to  good  habits,  and  guards  against  bad 
ones ;  but  as  custom  has  a  wonderful  effect  on 


GREAT  PRINCIPLES  AND  SMALL  DUTIES. 

A  soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best  performs 
small  duties.  The  divinest  views  of  life  pene- 
trate most  clearly  into  the  meanest  emergencies. 
So  far  from  petty  principles  being  best  propor- 
tioned to  petty  trials,  a  heavenly  spirit  taking  up 
its  abode  with  us  can  alone  sustain  well  the  daily 
toils  and  tranquilly  pass  the  humiliations  of  our 
condition.  Even  in  intellectual  culture,  the 
ripest  knowledge  is  best  qualified  to  instruct  the 
most  complete  ignorance ;  so  the  trivial  services 
of  social  life  are  best  performed,  and  the  lesser 
particles  of  domestic  happiness  are  most  skilfully 
organized,  by  the  deepest  and  the  fairest  heart. 
— James  Martineau 's  "  Endeavors  after  the 
Christian  Life." 

DO  THE  DUTY  WHICH  LIES  NEAREST  THEE. 

But  indeed,  conviction,  were  it  never  so  ex- 
cellent, is  worthless  till  it  converts  itself  into 
conduct.  Nay,  properly,  conviction  is  not  pos- 
sible till  then,  inasmuch  as  all  speculation  is  by 
nature  endless,  formless,  a  vortex  amid  vortices; 
only  by  a  felt,  indubitable  certainty  of  experience, 
does  it  find  any  centre  to  revolve  round,  and  so 
fashion  itself  into  a  system.  Most  true  is  it,  as 
a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that  "  doubt  of  any  sort 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  action."  On  which 
ground,  too,  let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in 
darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays  vehement- 
ly that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this 
other  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of 
invaluable  service :  "  Do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  thee/'  which  thou  kuowest  to  be  a  duty. 
Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clear. 
—  Thomas  Carh/le's  "  Sartor  Resartus." 


The  most  insignificant  cottage  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian may  be  called  a  palace,  since  it  is  the  king's 
presence  which  constitutes  a  court. 
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From  an  article  on  "  Manners,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
COURTESY  IN  CONVERSATION. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  breach  of 
good  manners  to  interrupt  others  while  they  are 
speaking,  but  it  is  often  by  an  effort  that  we  ab- 
stain from  doing  so— an  effort  which,  if  we  are 
conscious  of  sometimes,  it  is  probable  we  none 
of  us  always  make.    No  doubt  it  is  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  politeness  not  to  break  in  upon 
another's  discourse.    While  conversation  flags, 
and  is  kept  up  with  difficulty,  we  take  it  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  comment  and  advice 
on  the  subject  seem  superfluous,  and  perhaps 
impertinent.    But  let  us   each  consider  how 
often  we  begin  a  sentence  which  we  are  not 
allowed  to  finish,  and  then  reflect,  not  on  our 
own  ill-usage,  but  on  what  we  possibly  inflict  on 
others.    There   are   some  people   who  never 
interrupt,  who,  in  the  full  warmth  of  interesting 
discussion,  will  allow  the  sentence  they  are  wait- 
ing to  dispute  or  to  confirm  to  come  fairly  to 
an  end,  without  permitting  lip  or  eye  or  motion 
to  betray  impatience ;  and  we  know  that  they 
are  rare,  from  being  sensible  of  a  new  and  un- 
usual labor  in  their  presence — that  of  finishing 
our  sentence  grammatically  and  with  point;  a 
task  seldom  imposed  on  a  party  of  eager  dispu- 
tants, discussing  a  topic  on  which  all  are  inter- 
ested.   And  what  a  sense  of  courtesy  and  repose 
it  brings  !  what  a  good  influence  does  one  of 
these  patient  listeners  infuse  around — elaborately 
refining  and  giving  point  to  conversation  !  Each 
talker  by  turn  receives  the  unusual  forbearance 
as  a  personal  tribute  :  we  do  not  think  him 
courteous,  we  believe  him  interested,  but  are  not 
the  less  put  on  our  mettle,  to  deserve  and  to 
reciprocate  the  agreeable  civility.    We  are  not 
speaking  of  those   barbarous   invaders,  those 
social  burglars,  who  rudely  break  into  a  good 
story,  or  a  quiet  statement  of  opinion,  with  some- 
thing wholly  irrelevant  and  trivial  of  their  own, 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  question ;  though, 
perhaps,  each  of  us  knows  some  instance  to  the 
purpose  :  but  of  those  who  are  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  forbear 
the  appointed  time,  from  expressing  their  own 
view — who  cut  short  what  others  have  to  say, 
without  knowing  ifc  at  the  time  or  reflecting 
upon  it  after.    It  has  been  asserted  that  this 
habit  must  be  on  the  increase,  or  the  great  talk- 
ers of  past  generations  could  never  have  existed. 
All  the  "  conversationalists  "  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  must  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  under  the  blighting  influence  of  perpetual 
interruption ;  and  no  doubt,  when  good  manners 
were  more  formal  things,  implying  more  self- 
sacrifice,  any  speciality  people  had,  had  a  better 
chance  of  a  fair  field  ;  though  whether  modern 
habits  will  regard  this  as  a  loss,  and  not  rather 
as   a  gain,  to  society — a  deliverance  from  a 
tyranny  and  an  incubus — is  a  question.  Even 
now  a  genius  of  this  order  may  have  some  chance 


if  nature  has  befriended  him  with  the  gift  of  a 
voice  of  considerable  volume — a  powerful  organ. 
Nobody,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a  mixed  company  for  three 
minutes  (possibly  at  no  time,  for,  after  all, 
human  nature  is  always  the  same)  without  this 
ally.  It  need  not  be  a  loud  voice,  but  it  must 
be  one  which,  having  got  hold  of  the  ear,  can 
keep  hold  of  it  by  that  sort  of  body  and  continu- 
ous sound  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  some 
voices  from  others.  We  know  more  than  one 
ready  thinker,  with  apt  and  felicitous  words  at 
his  command,  silenced  for  life  by  thinness  and 
feebleness  of  organ  ;  permanently  oppressed  and 
set  down  by  the  general  habit  of  interruption. 
A  man  must  be  very  determined  to  persist  in 
saying  what  he  has  to  say  under  so  enormous  a 
disadvantage.  Some  take  to  writing  their 
thoughts  in  despair,  whose  natural  sociability 
would  have  made  them  talkers  if  their  friends 
had  been  no  better  gifted  with  lungs  than  them- 
selves, or  of  a  temper  and  urbanity  of  manners 
to  forbear  using  their  superior  strength  un- 
generously. The  silenced  intelligence  resigns 
himself  without  knowing  it,  gives  up  the 
struggle,  becomes  reflective,  thinks  while  others 
talk,  and  retires  at  length  into  his  study,  which 
so  far  resembles  the  grave,  that  there  all  per- 
sonal differences  are  at  an  end. 

Another  fault  of  thoughtlessness,  closely  allied 
to  the  last,  and  which  being  inelegant,  must  be 
concerned  with  our  subject,  is  the  habit  of  con- 
necting the  thoughts  and  facts  of  every  sentence 
with  redundant  phrases,  which  simply  serve  to 
keep  up  the  stream  of  sound,  and  so  to  enable 
the  speaker  to  hold  his  ground  till  his  mind  finds 
fresh  supplies.  If  people  were  sure  of  attention 
they  perhaps  would  not  repeat  "  you  know," 
"do  you  see,"  "  and  so,"  or  again,  the  name  of 
the  people  addressed,  with  such  wearying  per- 
sistence. We  should  like  to  put  one  of  these 
eager,  untidy  talkers  in  constant  communication 
with  an  entirely  patient  listener,  just  to  try  the 
experiment  whether  a  sense  of  leisure  would  not 
subdue  this  hurry  of  talk,  aud  the  tongue  learn 
to  restrain  itself  into  keeping  pace  with  the 
thinking  faculty ;  and  thus  all  that  is  senseless 
and  distracting  in  his  sentences  be  gradually 
eliminated. 


HOW  MUCH  WAS  A  PENNY  A  DAY  ? 

Much  better  wages  than  it  sounds  to  us.  An 
agricultural  paper  says  that  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
a  penny  was  about  equal  to  15  of  our  cents,  and 
money  was  about  ten  times  as  valuable  as  now ; 
the  penny  a  day  was  as  good  as  50  of  our  cents, 
so  that  the  man  who  worked  in  the  vineyard  for 
that,  got  as  good  wages  as  good  men  now  gener- 
ally have  in  harvest  time.  The  gift  of  the  good 
Samaritan  of  two  pence  to  the  landlord  for  the 
care  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  raiment,  the  oil  and  the  wine,  was 
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equivalent  to  about  $3  of  our  currency,  which 
would  probably  pay  for  his  board  two  weeks  in  a 
country  tavern  where  board  was  very  cheap. 


TITLE-PAGES. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  literary  baptisms  were 
more  carefully  performed  than  at  the  present 
time.  Two  or  three  words,  with  a  motto  ap- 
pended, were  not  held  sufficient  to  admit  an  in- 
fant book  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  liter- 
ary fellowship  •  still  less  was  the  officiating 
priest  content  with  those  ambiguous,  nought- 
containing  couplets  under  which  many  modern 
children  of  the  brain  struggle  through  life,  and 
make  a  good  thing  of  it  after  all.  A  title-page 
was  then  a  thing  of  moment,  a  synopsis  of  suc- 
ceeding contents,  a  fair,  honest,  straight-forward 
statement  of  what  the  reader  might  expect  to  find 
on  further  perusal.  Judging  from  old  library 
catalogues,  the  naming  of  a  book  must  have 
required  well-nigh  as  much  care  as  its  composi- 
tion. Writers  of  the  present  day,  however,  have 
learned  to  do  things  differently,  and,  as  they 
think,  more  wisely  j  they  use  title-pages  as 
Talleyrand  used  words — to  conceal  instead  of  ex- 
plaining. It  would  be  curious  to  recount  the 
blunders  to  which  the  modern  system  of  naming 
books  has  led.  Not  long  ago,  the  corporation  of 
a  north  of  England  town  resolved  to  erect  a 
new  cattle-market.  The  mayor  of  the  place, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  suitable  plans,  or- 
dered a  copy  of  a  recently  published  work  on 
'  The  Construction  of  Sheep-folds/  To  his  com- 
plete dumfoundennent,  he  received,  by  return 
of  post,  a  tractate  on  Religious  Denominations.' 
An  inexperienced  young  farmer,  wishing  to  add 
to  his  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge,  bought, 
on  speculation,  a  book  called  '  Ploughing  and 
Sowing/  and  found  it  to  contain  a  minute  ac- 
count of  some  benevolent  lady's  operations 
amongst  the  laborers  of  a  country  district  in 
Yorkshire.  We  have  heard  of  a  work  entitled 
•'Sowing  and  Reaping,'  published  since;  and 
we  imagine  the  series  will  be  continued  in 
'  Thrashing  and  Winnowing,'  '  Sorting  and 
Grinding,'  until  it  comes  to  a  conclusion  in 
'  Kneading  and  Baking.' 

Look  down  the  columns  of  an  advertising-sheet, 
and  you  can  make  neither  sense  nor  reason  of 
half  the  titles.  An  enterprising  publisher  of 
books  of  a  serious  tendency  offers  you  '  Golden 
Ointment^  in  a  gilt  wrapper  for  sixpence  •  but 
what  particular  ailment  the  preparation  is  in- 
tended to  reach,  remains  a  mystery.  We  have 
'  Healing  Waters,'  bound  in  cloth,  and  'Balm 
for  the  Wounded/  at  a  shilling  the  dozen.  A 
little  further  down,  we  learn  that  '  Sunbeams' 
are  two-and-sixpence  each.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  this  statement;  sunbeams  ought  to 
be  worth  half-a-crown  anywhere,  but  when  Brit- 
ish Islanders  are  called  upon  to  pay  three-and- 
sixpence  for  <  Mists  and  Shadows/  we  think  the 


price  rather  exorbitant.  Surely  the  Scotch,  at 
any  rate,  might  be  supplied  with  the  former  of 
these  two  articles  at  a  lower  figure. 

Broken  meat  appears  to  command  a  ready 
sale  in  the  literary  market.  Those  who  prefer 
their  '  serious  reading'  in  this  shape,  may  have 
'  Crumbs'  and  '  Fragments'  for  a  penny  each, 
or  a  shilling  a  dozen,  a  liberal  allowance  being 
made  to  bazaars.  '  Scattered  Portions'  and 
'  Daily  Scraps'  are  largely  advertised,  together 
with  '  Evening  Morsels'  and  'Morning  Food.' 
The  price  is  not  always  affixed,  but  we  presume 
they  are  sold  by  dry  measure.  This  homoeopa- 
thic refreshment  needs  to  be  taken  in  repeated 
doses,  judging  from  the  numerous  editions  called 
for.  One  lady  presents  us  with  a  *  few  thoughts 
thrown  carelessly  together — a  favorite  method  of 
composition  this  with  the  fair  sex — and  modest- 
ly describes  the  mixture  as  '  Weeds.'  Another, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  her  productions  are  de- 
cidedly sparkling,  introduces  them  to  the  pub- 
lic as  'Diamond  Dust.'  'Idle  Moments'  are  to 
be  bought  in  packets,  twenty  for  a  shilling,  and 
'  Vacant  Hours,'  like  eggs,  for  fifteen-pence  a 
score. 

This  class  of  current  literature  draws  largely 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  title-pages.  A 
well-known  writer  brings  us  'Green  Leaves'  at 
so  much  apiece,  and  offers  them  with  gilt  edges 
at  a  trifling  advance  in  price.  Another,  dis- 
posed, we  should  imagine,  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  things,  asks  five  shillings  for  a  '  Cypress 
Wreath'  elegantly  bound  in  morocco.  '  Mown 
Grass'  has  been  introduced  to  the  public  as  a 
desirable  little  volume  ;  we  hope  a  second  edition 
will  shortly  be  ready,  in  which  the  material  shall 
have  reached  the  state  of  hay.  '  Withered 
Leaves'  may  be  had  for  sixpence  each;  and 
'  Apples  of  Gold'  are  offered  to  us  with  a  dis- 
count of  two-pence  in  the  shilling  ready  money. 

At  the  present  time,  utilitarian  title-pages  ap- 
pear to  be  coming  into  fashion.  The  '  Family 
Bread-basket'  is  now  advertised  as  a  monthly 
publication,  containing  miscellaneous  articles  of 
instruction  and  amusement  suitable  for  all 
classes.  This  has  a  comfortable  sound,  and  sug- 
gests a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  '  Crumbs/ 
'  Scraps/  and  '  Fragments'  with  which  some 
authors  mock  our  hunger. 

These  matter-of-fact  title-pages  having  once 
come  into  vogue,  we  may  expect,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  to  hail  the  advent  of  '  The 
Family  Meal-tub/  '  The  Household  Flour-bin/ 
'  The  Domestic  Rag-Bag/  and  '  The  Waste-paper 
Basket.'  To  this  last-mentioned  periodical,  when- 
ever it  emerges  into  public  life,  we  guarantee  a 
liberal  allowance  of  contributions. 

These  symbolic  phraseologists,  not  content 
with  bartering  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  their 
use,  have  laid  violent  hands  on  the  Bible  itself, 
and  appropriated  for  trade-purposes  those  grand 
and  time-honored  expressions  which  right-minded 
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men  are  wont  to  utter  with  bowed  heads  and 
reverent  hearts.  The  twenty-third  Psalm  has 
been  hashed  into  fragments,  and  doled  out  piece- 
meal for  title-pages.  We  have  1  Green  Pastures/ 
in  fancy  cloth,  and  i  Still  Waters/  with  gilt 
edges,  sixpence  each,  or  the  two  together  for 
tenpence  :  1  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
Devout  Musings  for  a  Soul  in  Affliction/  price 
two  shillings — bazaars  supplied  at  cost  price  : 
1  A  Table  in  the  Wilderness,  or  Crumbs  of  Com- 
fort for  Hungry  Disciples/  Why  don't  they 
publish  a  bread-loaf  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  it?  'The  Path  of  Righteousness,  a  Series 
of  Hints  to  the  Young/  price  three-and-sixpence: 
'  Anointing  Oil/  price  two-and-sixpence  a — 
bottle,  we  were  going  to  say, — but  find  from  the 
advertisement  it  is  sold  in  packets,  contain- 
ing half-a-dozen  copies  each  :  '  The  Overflowing 
Cup/  two-pence,  gilt  edges :  '  Goodness  and 
Mercy,  a  Series  of  Anecdotes/  etc.  We  are 
very  patient ;  we  can  bear  a  great  deal ;  we  can 
give  up  all  herbs  whatsoever,  from  the  hyssop 
that  spriugeth  out  of  the  wall  to  the  cedar  in 
Lebanon,  for  the  use  of  literary  symbolists,  but 
let  them  not  touch  the  bo^k  itself. —  Chambers' 
Journal. 

 » ■*•>■ »  

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY. 

We  are  favored  with  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  dated  Naples,  October  6,  1861 : — 

"  ,  .  .  .  The  people  are  beginning  to 
take  breath,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  ques- 
tions affecting  their  moral  and  material  condition. 
The  first  symptom  of  this  confidence  in  the 
Government  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  receive  the  proposals  of  the  officers 
delegated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  re-organizing  educational  matters  in  these 
provinces. 

"  Municipalities  and  private  persons  vie  with 
each  other  in  voting  funds  for  founding  schools 
and  asylums,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  in  some 
localities  one  has  to  restrain  rather  than  stimu- 
late their  zeal  in  this  direction. 

"  I  will  give  you  an  instance  :  in  the  different 
provinces,  magisterial  schools  are  open  for  pre- 
paring elementary  teachers.  Well,  at  this  moment 
more  than  4,000  persons  attend  them  !  Is  not 
this  a  good  omen  for  the  future  ? 

"  This  is  a  most  lively  people,  if  well-directed 
it  will  do  great  things.  It  has  a  peculiar  life  of 
its  own,  and,  thanks  to  the  climate,  spends  much 
of  its  time  in  the  streets  and  squares. 

"  To-day  I  was  present  at  a  curious  spectacle, 
an  elementary  school  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
street ! 

"  A  good  fellow,  an  enthusiast  for  Garibaldi 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  endowed  with  wealth,  and 
much  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  teach  the  children  in  his 
street  by  establishing  in  the  S.  Giuseppe  quarter 
where  he  lives,  a  school  for  the  passers-by. 


"  A  large  board  is  hung  on  the  wall,  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  cardinal  numbers 
printed,  and  this  they  never  touch.  At  four 
o'clock  every  afternoon  the  school  is  increased 
at  a  bound,  and  two  masters  give  regular  and 
j  definite  lessons. 

j     u  The  number  of  attendants  increases  daily, 
land  I  assure  you  that  they  pay  a  great  deal  of 
■  attention  to  the  explanations  given.    When  a 
child  can  pronounce  the  syllables  well  and  spell, 
|  he  receives  a  little  book  of  easy  reading,  value 
2d.    This  prize  is  so  valued  by  the  little  urchins 
itbat  not  a  few  of  them  spend  many  hours  in  ex- 
ercising themselves  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize 
sooner  than  others. 

'*  The  name  of  this  excellent  citizen  who 
makes  such  good  use  of  his  wealth  is  Edoardo 
Pangrazio.  He  is  now  about  to  form  evening 
schools  in  his  quarter." 

The  following  acknowledgment  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Italian  Ladies'  Philanthropic 
Association,  for  the  .£100  already  remitted  to 
them  : — 

"  TO  MRS.  SALIS  SOHWABE. 

"  Torino,  11  th  October,  1861. 
Dear  Madam, — "Allow  us  to  express  to  you 
in  the  name  of  our  Committee  our  sincere  grati- 
tude for  the  £100  which  we  owe  to  your  gener- 
ous efforts,  and  to  the  aim  of  our  Association. 
We  shall  spare  no  trouble  to  apply  the  kind 
donation,  not  only  in  the  charitable  spirit  in 
which  it  was  bestowed,  but  with  the  practical 
economy  without  which  no  great  undertaking  of 
this  kind  can  succeed. 

"  We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  beginning 
of  our  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  lower  clas- 
ses of  Naples,  and  trust  in  a  short  time  to  be  able 
to  communicate  some  result  to  you. 

"  Believe  us  most  sincerely  and  warmly  yours, 
"  Felicita  di  Bevilaqua  La  Mess  a, 
Vice  President. 
"  M.  S.  Del  Carretto,  Treasurer." 

Madame  Pultsky  adds,  that  their  Committee 
has  decided  to  send  to  Mr.  Wreford,  a  peripate- 
tic teacher,  for  some  of  the  darkest  districts  of 
Naples. 

We  are  requested  to  acknowledge  in  this 
Journal  the  following  contributions  for  schools 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  : — 

Per  A.  M.  Fox  :— ■ W.  T.  £1 ;  J.  W.  P.  £1 ; 
H.  M.  P.  5s.;  R.  F.  5s. ;  Sir  C.  L.  £1 ;  S.  F. 
£2  ;  A.  S.  M.  £1 ;  P.  W.  10s. ;  M.  F.  10s. ;  J. 
T.  10s.;  E.  T.  5s.  ;  C.  T.  5s.  ;  A.  D.  5s.;  C.  T. 
£1 ;  M.  and  R.  R.  £5  ;  R  W.  F.  £1  j  R.  K. 
.£20  ;  M.  F.  and  friends,  £2  10s.;  A.  M.  and 
C.  F.  £3 ;  M.  J.  C.  5s. ;  E.  O.  A.  5s. ;  E.  P, 
2s.  6d. ;  E.  C.  10s.  By  sale  of  additional  auto- 
graphs of  Garibaldi,  £1. 

Per  R.  Charleton  : — R.  C.  £2 ;  L.  H.  £2  ; 
E.  R.  and  her  scholars,  Bath,  £1. 
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Per  John  Ford: — Girls' school  at  the  Mount, 
York,  £1. 

Total  here  acknowledged,  £49  7s.  6d. 

The  Friend. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY  DR.  STEVENS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Association 
of  the  American  Institute,  October  olsfc,  Dr. 
Stevens  said — I  have  been  requested  by  several 
members  of  the  Association  to  occupy  the  pre- 
liminary half  hour  before  the  regular  business 
for  a  few  evenings  in  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  geological  formation  of  this  continent.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  all  the  minute  details  which 
have  been  so  laboriously  studied  out,  but  shall 
present  only  the  more  prominent  features  in  that 
grand  march  of  events  which  constitute  this 
history.  Our  continent  contains  all  the  rocks 
that  are  known,  and  an  account  of  their  forma- 
tion embraces  the  whole  science  of  geology.  I 
purpose  first  to  present  the  facts,  and  then  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been 
ascertained. 

A  long  time  ago- — how  long  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  certainly  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  probably  millions  of  years—- the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  this  State  formed  a  rocky,  and 
perfectly  desert  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  life,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  upon  the  earth.  The  rocks  had  not 
gone  through  the  change  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  the  growth  of  plants.  Even  the  sea  was 
destitute  of  inhabitants. 

Cotemporary  with  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
were  several  other  hills,  then  also  just  lifting 
their  heads  as  islands  amid  the  waste  of  waters. 
One  of  these  was  here  [pointing  to  the  map] 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  another  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri  was  an- 
other, the  Ozark  Mountains,  in  Missouri,  formed 
another,  there  was  another  here  in  Lampassas 
county,  Texas,  and  the  peaks  of  the  Apalachian* 
formed  a  long  archipelago.  Labrador  formed  the 
principal  continent,  and  the  most  of  New  Eng- 
land was  a  detached  island. 

These  were  truly  the  primitive  rocks.  Twenty 
years  ago  all  granite  rocks,  trap,  &c,  were  call- 
ed primitive,  but  we  now  know  that  granite  has 
been  found  in  all  geologic  periods.  Professor 
Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  who  first  studied  the 
geology  of  Scotland,  finding  that  nearly  all  the 
rocks  of  that  country  bore  traces  of  fire,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  rocks  had  been  formed 
by  heat,  and  published  the  Plutonic  theory  of 
geology.  At  about  the  same  time  Prof.  W  erner, 
in  investigating  the  geology  of  Germany,  the 
rocks  of  which  country  have  nearly  all  been  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth  had 


been  formed  in  this  way,  and  he  published  the 
Aqueous  theory.  For  many  years  in  the  world 
of  science  a  war  was  waged  between  the  parti- 
zans  of  these  two  theories.  During  this  time  a 
very  humble  individual  in  England,  a  land  sur- 
veyer,  William  Smith,  while  pursuing  his  voca- 
tion, travelling  from  one  country  to  another, 
perceived  that  certain  rocks  always  contained 
the  same  kinds  of  shells  and  other  fossil  re- 
mains ;  and  he  finally  discovered  that  he  could 
identify  rocks,  though  separated  and  in  different 
counties,  by  the  fossils  which  they  contained. 
After  prosecuting  his  investigation  for  twenty 
years,  and  establishing  the  identity  of  certain 
formations  which  came  to  the  surface  in  widely- 
separated  localities,  he  published  the  result  of 
his  labors  in  a  geographical  map  of  England. 
Then  a  number  of  young  men  (they  were  young 
then),  Charles  Lyell,  Roderick  Murchison,  Prof. 
Sedgwick,  De  la  Beche,  Sir  Wm.  Logan  and 
others,  formed  the  London  Geological  Society, 
and  resolved  that  they  would  have  no  theory, 
but  would  go  out  into  the  fields  and  examine  the 
rocks,  and  when  they  had  collected  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts,  they  would  then  endeavor  to 
interpret  them.  The  result  of  their  labors,  and 
that  of  their  geologists  all  over  the  world,  has 
been  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Wm.  Smith, 
and  the  history  of  geology  is  now  read  in  fossil 
remains.  We  find  that  certain  species  of  plants 
and  animals  lived  and  multiplied  on  the  earth 
through  long  periods  of  time,  and  then  became 
extinct,  and  have  never  made  their  appearance 
since.  To  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  the  labor 
that  has  been  performed  by  geologists,  more  than 
'^5,000  species  of  fossils  have  already  been  de- 
scribed and  named. 

The  solid  rocks  of  the  earth  form  but  a  very 
thin  crust,  when  compared  with  the  molten  mass 
of  the  interior,  and  as  the  globe  cools  and 
shrinks,  the  crust  settles  down  in  some  places, 
raising  up  other  portions  or  drawing  off  the 
water  from  them.  It  is  moving  up  and  down 
in  constant  though  exceedingly  slow  oscillations. 
A  great  many  times  the  principal  portion  of  the 
continent  of  North  American  has  been  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  again  submerged. 
At  the  present  time  New  Jersey  and  Long  Isl- 
and are  settling  down,  while  Newfoundland  is 
risiug  up.  New  Jersey  has  settled  about  five 
feet  since  Count  d'Estang  anchored  his  fleet  on 
the  coast  in  1778. 

When  rocks  are  above  the  sea,  they  are  being 
constantly  worn  by  the  waves,  frosts,  rains  and 
other  denuding  agencies,  and  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  being  carried  into  the 
ocean.  When  they  are  beneath  the  waves,  de- 
posits of  new  rocks  are  being  formed  upon  them. 
Hence  the  lower  rocks  are,  of  course,  the  older. 
We  find  always  in  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks 
the  simplest  and  lowest  forms  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.   Though  the  very  oldest,  the 
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rocks  which  I  have  been  describing,  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  and  their  cotemporaries  contain 
no  organic  remains.  They  were  formed  before 
the  creation  of  animal  life  upon  our  planet.  But 
the  rocks  which  have  been  formed  since  their 
day  are  composed  mostly  of  organic  remains. 
These  have  been  deposited  during  successive 
periods  of  submergence,  to  a  depth,  in  some 
places,  as  shown  by  actual  and  accurate  measure- 
ment, of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  !  From  the 
fact  of  their  containing  no  animal  remains,  the 
earliest  rocks  which  I  have  been  describing  are 
called  the  azoic  rocks,  from  the  G-reek  nega- 
tive, a,  and  zoe,  life. 

What  I  wish  to  accomplish  this  evening  is,  to 
present  a  distinct  and  impressive  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  North  American  continent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  geological  record.  Labrador 
and  the  islands  that  I  have  described,  then 
raised  their  rocky  and  barren  heads  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  at  most  above  the  waves.  There 
were  no  trees,  nor  plants,  nor  birds,  nor  any 
signs  of  life,  but  the  world  was  a  desolate  waste. 
I  purpose, in  subsequent  evenings,  to  describe  the 
process  by  which  all  the  other  rocks  that  have 
been  added  to  the  azoic  to  form  this  continent, 
have  been  first  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  then  raised  into  their  present  position ; 
accompanying  the  description  with  an  account  of 
the  gradual  coming  forth  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  upon  the  earth. 
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The  War.  (Continued.) — There  is  one  aspect 
of  this  subject  that  must  appear  to  thousands  of 
families  hereafter,  bringing  with  it  a  keen  sense 
of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  Not  only  will  many 
a  promising  son  and  brother  who  has  left  his 
home  to  carry  on  the  war,  be  consigned  to  a  dis- 
tant grave  as  a  victim  to  its  cruelty  and  barbar- 
ity, but  of  these  vast  armies  of  young  men  a 
large  proportion  will  come  back  unfitted  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  and  many  of  them,  doubt- 
less, steeped  in  intemperance  and  vice.  To  those 
who  have  been  educated  to  regard  human  life  as 
a  sacred  trust  given  by  God,  who  alone  has  the 
right  to  take  it,  the  mere  act  of  enlisting  for  its 
systematic  destruction  is  such  a  departure  from 
principle  as  must  almost  necessarily  pave  the 
way  for  others.  The  surroundings  of  the 
soldier  are  most  unfavorable  for  maintaining  a 
pure  and  high  morality,  removed  from  the 
ordinary   occupations  of  business,   from   the  ] 


restraints  of  home,  the  companionship  of  the 
pure  and  virtuous  who  surround  it,  and  from  the 
refining  influence  of  female  society,  the  soldiers 
are  left  to  very  different  and  adverse  influences. 
Masses  of  men  collected  from  all  classes  and 
thrown  into  unrestrained  companionship,  with  a 
great  deal  of  idle  time,  and  few  profitable  or  im- 
proving pursuits,  furnish  bad  schools  for  young 
and  impressible  minds,  however  well  disposed. 
There  are  painful  evidences  of  this  already 
apparent;  those  who  have  visited  the  camps 
around  Washington  describe  the  dissipation  and 
wickedness  as  appalling,  and  though,  no  doubt, 
instances  occur  in  which  the  effects  of  early 
training  and  the  love  and  prayers  of  pious  parents 
continually  extended,  prove  effectual  preserva- 
tives against  the  grosser  forms  of  vice,  yet  we 
fear  that  the  majority,  even  of  the  best  class, 
will  lose  in  great  measure  the  innocence  and 
purity  they  may  have  carried  into  this  un- 
hallowed occupation.  We  desire  not  to  indulge 
in  exaggeration,  but  in  the  midst  of  so  much  as  is 
continually  being  presented  in  palliation  of 
war,  we  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  aggre- 
gate loss  which  the  generation  soon  to  come 
upon  the  stage  of  active  life  must  experience 
from  its  demoralizing  influences.  Many  colleges 
where  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are 
taught,  are  nearly  emptied  of  those  old  enough 
to  enter  the  army.  Science  and  literature,  not 
connected  with  the  art  of  war,  seem  laid  aside 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  desolating  strife  and  that 
systematic  training  to  some  profession  or  in- 
dustrial pursuit  which  constitutes  so  important 
a  part  of  education  is  being  abandoned  by  thou- 
sands of  young  men  ;  these  have  left  their  trades, 
half  acquired,  to  assume  this  new  mode  of  life, 
so  full  of  temptations,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  fit 
them  for  usefulness.  Truly  the  friends  of 
education  as  well  as  the  Christian  and  philan- 
thropist are  called  upon  to  mourn  this  grievous 
check  to  our  progress  in  those  things  which 
make  a  nation  most  truly  great. 

We  are  aware  hat  these  considerations  are  not 
new  to  our  readers,  and  they  are  revived  at  this 
time  only  because  the  popular  current  of 
opinion  sets  so  strongly  against  them.  Even  the 
teachings  of  many,  professing  the  Christian 
name  are  calculated  to  hide,  by  the  glitter  of 
false  reasoning,  the  true  nature  of  this  tree  and 
its  evil  fruit,  and  to  lead  the  thoughtless  and 
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unwary  from  the  path  of  duty.  If  we  shall  be 
instrumental  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  any 
of  our  readers  in  the  principles  and  testimonies 
which  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  have  so 
long  maintained  in  relation  to  war,  and  in 
dissuading  the  young  and  unwary  from  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  wickedness  and  vice 
which  the  rebellion  has  opened  to  the  people  of 
this  late  peaceful  land,  we  shall  not  have  written 
in  vain. 


We  would  call  attention  to  a  collection  of 
books,  advertised  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper, 
and  published  by  the  Book  Association  of 
Friends,  principally  designed  for  children ;  they 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  being 
placed  at  a  low  price,  are  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  many  touching  incidents  recorded 
in  the  Life  of  Jacob  Ritter  are  lessons  of 
instruction,  and  the  simple  pathos  of  his  lan- 
guage will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart.  The  Life 
of  Thomas  Ellwood,  too,  is  an  interesting 
memoir ;  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  more 
beautiful  collection  of  "  Devotional  Poetry"  than 
is  found  in  the  book  with  the  above  title.  The 
Conversations  on  the  Queries  is  intended  to  in- 
struct the  younger  members  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  business  meetings,  by  explaining  their 
meaning.  "  Thoughts  for^  the  Children,"  is  a 
little  book  by  which  parents  and  teachers  may 
be  aided  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young.  The  u  Juveniles"  form  a  series  of  in- 
structive reading. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
poor,  will  be  held  on  Seventh  day  evening, 
Twelfth  month  7th,  at  7£  o'clock,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts.,  over  E. 
Parrish's  drug  store.  Friends  interested  are 
invited  to  attend. 

William  Eyre,  Cleric. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  1,  1861. 


Married,  with  the  approbation  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  on  the  15th  of  11th  month,  1861, 
Joseph  B.  Simpson,  of  Solebury,  to  Marce  Ann, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Flowers,  of  Lower  Makefield,  all 
of  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


Died,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Fifth  day,  31st  ult., 
George  Hopkins,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Middletown  township, 

Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  27th  of  9th  month,  1861, 
John  Warner,  aged  84  years  and  11  months  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  in  the  same  township,  on  the  24th  of  11th 
month,  1861,  Abigail  Bunting,  in  the  74th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  same  meeting. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  CELLARS. 

Those  who  have  in 
charge  the  care  of  the 
household,  should  fre- 
quently think  of  their  cel- 
lars; and  though  they  may 
not  be  often  exposed  to 
the  eye  of  strangers,  take 
care  that  they  are  always 
kept  in  a  cleanly  condi- 
tion, free  from  annoyances 
and  nuisances  of  all  kinds 
A  tidily-kept  cellar  has 
much  to  do  with  the 
health  of  a  family,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  or  wherever 
heaters"  are  introduced 
into  houses.  No  vegeta- 
bles, except  potatoes,  should  be  stored  in  the 
cellar.  Especially  should  cabbages,  beets,  celery 
and  turnips  be  excluded.  All  these  are  offen- 
sive in  themselves  and  injurious  to  health,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  all  preserved  in  a  much 
superior  manner  out-of  doors.  A  cellar  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
swept  and  put  in  order  twice  a  month. 

The  air  in  a  properly-kept  cellar  will  not  be- 
come impure  when  the  weather  becomes  suffi- 
ciently cold  to  render  necessary  the  closing  up 
of  the  open  windows;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  air  of  a  cellar,  so  closed  up,  which  is  untidily 
kept,  and  filled  with  vegetables,  some  of  them  in 
a  decayed  state,  may  be  well  imagined.  All 
cellars,  however,  should  have  the  outside  doors 
thrown  open  for  an  hour  or  two  in  mid-day, 
upon  clear  days,  when  the  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing  point. 


SMALL  BIRDS  AND  SMALLER  INSECTS. 

The  subject  of  birds  and  insects  has  been 
brought  formally  before  the  French  Senate,  and 
is  now  before  the  French  government.  Learned 
commissioners  have  reported  upon  it,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  special  legislation 
will  presently  follow.  The  inquiry  has  been 
conducted  with  an  elaborate  accuracy  character- 
istic of  French  legislation.  Insects  and  birds 
have  been  carefully  classified  according  to  their 
several  species  ;  their  habits  of  feeding  have  been 
closely  observed,  and  the  results  ascertained  and 
computed.  It  has  been  concluded  that  by  no 
agency  save  that  of  little  birds  can  the  ravages 
of  insects  be  kept  down.  There  are  some  birds 
which  live  exclusively  upon  insects  and  grubs, 
and  the  quantity  which  they  destroy  is  enor- 
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mous.  There  are  others  which  live  partly  on 
grubs  and  partly  on  grain,  doing  some  damage, 
but  providing  an  abundant  compensation.  A 
third  class — the  Birds  of  Prey — are  excepted  from 
the  category  of  benefactors,  and  are  pronounced 
— too  precipitately,  we  think — to  be  noxious,  in- 
asmuch as  they  live  mostly  upon  the  smaller 
birds.  If  the  arrangements  of  nature  were  left 
undisturbed,  the  result  would  be  a  wholesome 
equilibrium  of  destruction.  The  birds  would 
kill  so  many  insects  that  the  insects  could  not 
kill  too  many  plants.  One  class  is  a  match  for 
the  other.  A  certain  insect  was  found  to  lay 
2,000  eggs,  but  a  single  tom-tit  was  found  to  eat 
200,000  eggs  a-year.  A  swallow  devours  about 
543  insects  a-day,  eggs  and  all.  A  sparrow's 
nest  in  the  city  of  Paris  was  found  to  contain 
700  pairs  of  the  upper  wings  of  cockchafers, 
though,  of  course,  in  such  a  place  food  of  other 
kinds  was  procurable  in  abundance.  It  will  easily 
be  seen,  therefore,  what  an  excess  of  insect  life 
is  produced  when  a  counterpoise  like  this  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  statistics  before  us  show  clearly 
to  what  an  extent  the  balance  of  nature  has  been 
disturbed.  A  third,  and  wholly  artificial,  class 
of  destroyers  has  been  introduced.  Every 
chasseur  during  the  season  kills,  it  is  said,  from 
100  to  200  birds  daily.  A  single  child,  has  j 
been  known  to  come  home  at  night  with  100  | 
birds'  e^gs,  and  it  has  been  calculated  and  re-  i 
ported  that  the  number  of  birds'  eggs  destroyed  j 
annually  in  France  is  between  80,000,000  j 
and  100,000,000.  The  result  is  that  little 
birds  in  that  country  are  actually  dying  out ; 
some  species  have  already  disappeared,  and 
others  are  rapidly  diminishing.  But  there  is 
another  consequence.  The  French  crops  have 
suffered  terribly  from  the  superabundance  of 
insect  vermin.  Not  only  the  various  kinds  of 
grain,  but  the  vines,  the  olives,  and  even  forest 
trees,  tell  the  same  tale  of  mischief,  till  at  length 
the  alarm  has  become  serious.  Birds  are  now 
likely  to  be  protected ;  indeed,  their  rise  in  es- 
timation has  been  signally  rapid.  Some  phi- 
losopher has  declared,  and  the  report  quotes  the 
saying  as  a  u  profound"  one,  that  "  the  birds  can 
live  without  man,  but  man  cannot  live  without 
the  birds." — London  Times. 


SMALL  BED  CHAMBERS. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  more  cases  of 
dangerous  and  fatal  diseases  are  gradually  engen- 
dered aunually  by  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  small, 
unventilatad  rooms,  than  have  occurred  from  a 
cholera  atmosphere  during  any  year  since  it  made 
its  appearance  in  this  country.  Very  many  per- 
sons sleep  in  eight-by-ten  rooms — that  is,  rooms 
the  length  and  breadth  of  which,  multiplied 
together,  and  this  multiplied  again  by  ten,  would 
make  just  eight  hundred  cubic  feet,  while  the 
cubic  space  to  each    bed,    according  to  the 


English  apportionment  for  hospitals,  is  twenty- 
one  hundred  feet.  But  more  in  order  "  to  give 
the  air  of  a  room  the  highest  degree  of  freshness," 
the  French  hospitals  contract  for  a  complete  re- 
newal of  the  air  of  a  room  every  hour,  while  the 
English  assert  that  double  the  amount,  or  four 
thousand  feet  an  hour,  is  required. 

Four  thousand  feet  of  air  an  hour !  and  yet 
there  are  multitudes  in  the  city  of  New  York 
who  sleep  with  closed  doors  and  windows,  in 
rooms  which  do  not  contain  a  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  space,  and  that  thousand  feet  of  space  is  to 
last  all  night — at  least  eight  hours — except  such 
scanty  supplies  as  may  be  obtained  of  any  fresh 
air  that  may  insinuate  itself  through  little  cre- 
vices by  door  or  window,  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  But  when  it  is  known  that,  in 
many  cases  a  man  and  wife  and  infant  sleep 
habitually  in  thousand  feet  rooms,  it  is  no  marvel 
that  multitudes  perish  prematurely  in  cities;  no 
wonder  that  infant  children  wilt  away  like  flowers 
without  water,  and  that  five  thousand  of  them 
died  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  during  the 
hundred  days  which  included  the  15th  of  July, 
1860  !  Another  fact  is  suggestive;  that  amon< 
the  fifty  thousand  persons  who  sleep  nightly  in 
the  lodging  houses  of  London,  expressly  arranged 
on  the  improved  principles  of  space  and  venti- 
lation already  referred  to,  it  has  been  proven  that 
not  one  single  case  of  fever  has  been  engendered 
in  two  years.  Let  every  intelligent  reader  improve 
the  teachings  of  this  article  without  an  hour's 
delay. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


From*he  London  Review. 
DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  COD  DEPOT. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  fish  have  been  greatly  astonished  by  an  account 
given  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  discovery  of 
what  may  be  called  a  new  cod  depot.  The  story 
of  the  finding  out  of  this  new  fishing  bank  is  very 
simple.  In  the  course  of  last  June,  the  captain 
of  a  London  cod  smack  had  in  vain  tried  to  ob- 
tain a  cargo  of  fish  at  the  once  plentiful  fishing- 
stations  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  After  persever- 
ing for  six  weeks,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
place  clean,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to  try  his 
fortune  at  Iceland  with  the  rest  of  the  cod  fleet, 
he  made  for  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  company 
with  a  Gravesend  smack,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
a  campaign  at  a  place  called  Rockall,  situated 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  by 
south  of  the  Orkneys.  The  captain's  reason  for 
going  there  arose  from  a  conversation  he  had 
some  fifteen  years  ago  with  the  mate  of  an  Irish 
ship.  They  had  beeu  messmates  together  on 
board  of  a  man-of-war,  and  upon  the  captain  in- 
forming his  old  friend  that  he  was  in  charge  of 
a  cod  smack,  and  went  every  summer  to  the 
North  Sea  to  capture  cod, — u  The  North  Sea  be 
blowed,"  said  the  friendly  mate  of  the  Irishman. 
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?"  M  You  don't  know  where  to  catch  cod,  you  don't; 
}  go  to  Rockall,  where  there  is  a  bank  eighty  miles 
in  length,  swarming  with  fish  !  I  have  been  two 
or  three  times  becalmed  there,  and  caught  cod 
3  as  big  as  donkeys  and  as  plenty  as  blackberries  V 
This  was  great  news,  if  it  were  but  true  ;  and 
that  the  news  was  as  nearly  true  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected,  there  is  now  the  best  authority 
for  believing. 

On  the  2nd  of  last  July,  the  two  vessels  sailed 
from  North  Isles,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  they  were  both  enabled  to  return,  filled 
with  many  tons  offish.  Dr.  Dawson,  in  writing 
an  account  of  the  discovery,  to  the  newspapers, 
says,  that  each  of  the"  smacks  took  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  fish  in  five  days'  fishing.  "  Gap- 
tain  Rhodes  informs  me,"  says  the  doctor,  "  that 
they  caught  the  fish  as  fast  as  they  could  bait 
and  haul,  and  when  any  of  the  cod  escaped  from 
the  hook,  great  monstrous  sharks,  as  blue  as  if 
painted  with  a  brush,  darted  round  the  ship's 
side,  and  swallowed  them  in  an  instant.  The 
very  sea  birds  were  tame,  evidently  never  having 
been  disturbed  there  by  man,  some  of  them  fly- 
ing on  board  and  eating  the  olfal." 

Further  information,  received  after  a  second 
expedition  to  this  fisherman's  eldorado,  confirms 
the  first  account.  One  or  two  additional  vessels 
had  been  equally  successful  with  those  originally 
sent  out,  and  their  captains  and  crews  give  a 
glowing  account  of  the  fish-wealth  which  may  be 
gathered  at  this  lonely  spot — and  it  is  lonely 
enough,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
lone  St.  Kilda. 

lt  The  statement  they  give  of  the  great  fish 
they  saw,  and  the  wealth  to  be  gathered  there, 
seems  [says  Dr.  Dawson]  more  like  the  adven- 
tures of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  than  proved  facts  by 
successful  fishermen.  They  tell  of  encounters 
with  great  sharks  thirty  feet  long,  with  mouths 
that  could  swallow  calves,  and  bodies  as  large 
and  round  as  tuns;  of  their  fears  and  surprises 
from  the  numberless  large  whales  sporting  and 
rising  on  every  side  of  them,  one  having  actually 
grazed  the  bottom  of  the  Victoria  with  its  huge 
sides.  They  also  saw  numbers  of  strange  fish 
which  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  some  black 
fish  larger  than  porpoises,  with  flat  round  heads, 
and  which  seemed  very  numerous." 

We  are  very  glad  to  chronicle  the  discovery 
of  this  new  fishing  bank — 1st,  because  the  present 
banks  are  being  rapidly  exhausted  ;  and  2d,  be- 
cause the  discovery  goes  a  long  way  to  settle  the 
fact  of  the  sea  being  colonized  by  fish  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  man. 
The  reason,  it  will  be  seen,  why  Rockall  was 
tried  at  all  was  the  failure  of  the  fishing  at  the 
Faroe  Isles,  hitherto  one  of  the  great  strongholds 
of  this  particular  fishery  ;  and  every  person  at  all 
conversant  with  the  history  of  our  fisheries  knows 
that  the  vast  fishing-banks  on  the  coast  of  New- 


foundland are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  they 
used  to  be.  Nearer  home  we  have  seen  one  fish- 
ing-ground after  another  exhausted,  till  it  became 
a  kind  of  standing  wonder  that  we  obtained  any 
thing  like  a  supply  of  fish  at  all.  The  great 
Dogger  Bank  is  nearly  used  up.  Of  the  sup- 
plies of  fish  derived  from  first  to  last  from  this 
gigantic  depot,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  statement  which  was  published  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly  Review  : — 

"  It  is  almost  time  that  some  new  ground  were 
formed  in  place  of  the  famous  Dogger-bank, 
which  has  now  been  preyed  upon  by  so  many 
nations  for  centuries,  and  has  supplied  so  many 
generations  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  with 
fast  and  feast  food.  No  better  proof  that  its 
stores  are  failing  could  be  given  than  the  fact 
that,  although  the  ground,  counting  the  long 
bank  and  the  north-west  flat  in  its  vicinity,  covers 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles, 
and  that  in  fine  weather  it  is  fished  by  the  Lon- 
don companies  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dozen 
of  long  lines,  extending  to  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  containing  from  nine  thousand  to  twelve 
thousand  hooks,  it  is  yet  not  at  all  common  to 
secure  even  as  many  as  four- score  fish  of  a 
night." 

The  fact  that  fish  herd  together  in  great  flocks 
or  nations  seems  now  to  be  well  established.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  deeps,  from  the 
mighty  whale  down  to  the  tiny  minnow,  live  in 
what  may  be  termed  colonies.  Thus  we  have 
the  term  u  a  school  of  whales;"  we  have  also  the 
young  salmon  in  shoals,  each  year's  growth  in 
separate  companies,  and  every  fish  as  local  in  its 
dwelling-place  as  men  are;  we  know,  too,  that 
the  herrings  live  also  in  nations  which  arrive  at 
maturity  in  vast  groups  at  different  periods  of 
the  season.  The  same  laws  govern  the  crustaceae. 
Persons  who  deal  in  shell-fish  can  easily  tell  the 
different  localities  from  whence  they  derive  their 
supplies.  A  scotch  lobster  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Norway  one ;  and  a  "  native" 
oyster  differs  considerably  from  a  "  scuttle- 
mouth."  These  are  all  points  which  ought,  long 
ago,  to  have  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
natural  and  economic  history  of  fish.  This 
ignorance  has  well  nigh  ruined  our  most  valuable 
fisheries.  We  have  been  trading  for  years  in  the 
belief  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible,  and  are 
but  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  even  possible 
to  exhaust  the  sea.  The  German  Ocean  has 
been  so  long  the  fishing-pond  of  Europe,  that  we 
can  scarcely  wonder,  considering  the  wealth  that 
has  been  drawn  from  its  depths,  that  its  supplies 
are  beginning  to  fail  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  other  sources  of  supply  will  be  dis- 
covered ;  if  so,  we  can  only  hope  that  some 
method  will  be  observed  in  harrying  the  nest,  in 
order  that  the  supply  may  be  made  to  go  as  far 
as  possible. 
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LITTLE  ACTS  OF  KINDNESS. 

Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Trifling  though  they  are, 
How  they  serve  to  brighten 

This  dark  world  of  care  ! 
Little  acts  of  kindness, 

0,  how  potent  they, 
To  dispel  the  shadows 

Of  life's  cloudy  day. 

Little  acts  of  kindness, 

How  they  cheer  the  heart ! 
What  a  world  of  gladness 

Will  a  smile  impart ! 
How  a  gentle  accent 

Calms  the  troubled  soul, 
When  the  waves  of  passion 

O'er  it  wildly  roll. 

You  may  have  around  you 

Sunshine,  if  you  will, 
Or  a  host  of  shadows, 

Gloomy,  dreary,  chill. 
If  you  want  the  sunshine, 

Smile,  though  sad  at  heart ; 
To  the  poor  and  needy 

Kindly  aid  impart. 

To  the  soul-despairing 

Breathe  a  hopeful  word  ; 
From  your  lips  be  only 

Tones  of  kindness  heard. 
Even  give  for  anger 

Love  and  tenderness  : 
And  in  blessing  others 

You  yourself  will  bless. 

Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Nothing  do  they  cost ; 
Yet  when  they  are  wanting 

Life's  best  charm  is  lost.. 
Little  acts  of  kindness, 

Kichest  gems  of  earth, 
Though  they  seem  but  trifles, 

Priceless  is  their  worth. 


MERCY  AND  NOT  SACRIFICE. 

0  thou,  at  whose  rebuke  the  grave 
Back  to  warm  life  the  sleeper  gave, 
Who,  waking,  saw  with  joy  above, 
A  brother's  face  of  tenderest  love  : — 

Thou,  unto  whom  the  blind  and  lame  ; 
The  sorrowing  and  the  sin-sick  came  ; 
The  burden  of  thy  holy  faith, 
Was  love  and  life,  not  hate  and  death. 

0,  once  again  thy  healing  lay 
On  the  blind  eyes  which  know  thee  not, 
And  let  the  light  of  thy  pure  day 
Shine  in  upon  the  darkened  thought ! 

0,  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  and  show 
The  power  which  in  forbearance  lies  ; 
And  let  them  learn  that  Mercy  now 
Is  better  than  old  Sacrifice. 

J.  G.  WMttier. 


TRUE  PRAYER. 


True  prayer  is  notth'  imposing  sound 

That  clamorous  lips  repeat ; 
But  the  deep  silence  of  a  soul 

That  clasps  Jehovah's  feet. 

Lydia  Sigourney. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

The  week  is  past ;  its  latest  ray 

Is  vanished  with  the  closing  day  ; 

And  'tis  as  far  beyond  our  grasp 

Its  now  departed  hours  to  clasp, 

As  to  recall  the  moment  bright 

When  first  creation  sprung  to  light. 

The  week  is  past !  if  it  has  brought 

Some  beams  of  sweet  and  soothing  thought. 

If  it  has  left  some  memory  dear 

Of  heavenly  raptures  wasted  here, 

It  has  not  winged  its  flight  in  vain, 

Although  it  ne'er  return  again. 

Bowring. 


A  JAPANESE  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

A  Hong  Kong  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Traveller  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
Japanese  printing  office:  On  one  side  of  the 
office  was  a  hand-press  of  respectable  size  and  in 
good  condition,  while  on  the  other  side  was  a 
"  power-press,"  moved  by  a  wheel  of  large  diame- 
ter, in  perfect  order,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
print  the  largest  sheets  usually  struck  off  in  the 
United  States.  The  press  was  not  in  motion, 
and  the  rollers  were  suspended  over  the  wall, 
and  reams  of  paper  piled  up  near  the  press,  and 
the  workmen  hanging  about  idle,  as  if  they 
were  patiently  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
days  of  mourning,  to  resume  their  labors.  Be- 


side these,  there  was  another  press  of  the  small- 
est dimensions,  on  which,  when  I  made  a  second 
visit,  some  time  after,  two  men  were  striking  off 
two  octavo  pages  of  a  new  Japanese  work  on 
natural  history,  the  edition  consisting  of  thirty 
copies.  It  was  thek enterprise  of  a  young  Japan- 
ese doctor,  who  had  been  instructed  by  a  Dutch 
physician  residing  in  the  city.  Stands  and  cases 
were  arranged  as  with  us,  one  side  of  the  office 
having  the  Roman  type  used  in  printing  books 
and  pamphlets  in  Dutch,  and  the  other  the 
Japanese  j  for  types  in  the  Japanese  character 
are  now  cast  in  Holland,  and  have  displaced  the 
wooden  blocks  formerly  used.  The  boxes  for 
the  Japanese  letters  were  arranged  on  the  same 
principle  as  with  us,  but  in  different  order.  I 
tried  my  hand  in  picking  up  some  of  these 
strange  characters,  but  probably  a  good  deal  to 
the  diversion  of  the  Japanese  compositors. 
The  types,  both  Roman  and  Japanese,  were  al- 
most new,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  the 
Japanese  were  far  ahead  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
typographical  art,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else. 

Some  of  the  paper  used  in  printing  is  thick, 
white  and  close,  and  receives  a  fine  impression. 
It  is  made  neither  of  rags  nor  cotton,  but  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree  called  the  "  paper  mulberry,"  and 
is  cheap  as  well  as  good.  The  printed  sheets 
were  hung  up  overhead  to  dry,  just  as  with  us. 
A  dozen  or  twenty  hands  are  employed  at  the 
case  and  the  press,  who  appear  to  be  expert 
workmen,  and  were  quite  courteous.  The  estab- 
lishment is  managed  entirely  by  the  Japanese, 
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Dot  a  single  Dutchman  being  admitted,  either  as 
superintendent  or  workman.  The  Japanese  are 
almost  universally  readers,  having  their  schools 
established  by  law,  and  books  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars  and  the  people.  Most  of  these  books 
are  small,  and  full  of  the  most  ludicrous  illus- 
trations, from  which  Punch  must  have  borrowed 
many  of  his  ideas,  though  inferior.  Most  of  the 
books  are,  of  course,  of  little  value  in  morals  or 
science,  while  not  a  few  are  licentious  and  ob- 
scene. The  Japanese  have  now  got  the  idea 
that  the  English  is  a  universal  language,  and  the 
Dutch  of  little  value,  from  which  impression, 
and  a  very  just  one,  the  young  people  who  are 
destined  to  business,  or  are  ambitious  of  political 
distinction  and  honor,  are  seized  with  a  passion 
to  learn  our  language. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Press.  • 
HOW  STRAW  PAPER  IS  MADE. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  paper  of  straw  has 
made  rapid  progress  since  its  discovery.  The 
Ipaper  was  first  made  in  this  city  in  1854.  Al- 
though of  a  dingy  yellow  hue,  harsh  and  brittle 
to  the  touch,  and  scarcely  to  be  handled  without 
tearing,  its  production  was  deemed  the  marvel 
of  the  age  (as,  indeed,  it  was),  and  the  very  least 
of  the  many  glorious  auguries  of  it  was,  that  it 
should  entirely  revolutionize  the  newspaper 
business  in  time.  In  those  days  the  straw  was 
most  unscientifically  boiled  in  open  tubs,  and 
consequently  it  was  never  perfectly  freed  of  its 
silica ;  and  being  silicated  it  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  wet  it  down  for  presswork,  so  that 
the  paper  was  either  too  much  printed,  or  not 
printed  at  all,  and  a  growl  went  up  from  the 
reading  public,  of  alarm  and  indignation. 

Under  various  mitigated  forms,  the  evil  never- 
theless continued  for  years,  and  the  growls  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  people's  eyes  and  per- 
verted tastes  became  accustomed  to  it. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  letters  patent  were 
secured  for  various  important  modifications  of 
the  original  process.  The  method  of  making 
straw  paper  is  as  follows  : — 

The  straw  is  first  passed  into  a  cutter,  where- 
by it  is  reduced  to  lengths  of  from  three  to  four 
inches.  It  is  then  thrown  into  large  vats,  and 
thoroughly  saturated  with  weak  alkali.  A  most 
unpleasant  odor  hence  arises,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  perceptible  in  all  large  breweries,  but 
we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen.  This  operation 
of  mixing  is  termed  u  breaking  down,"  and 
changes  the  straw  in  color  to  a  dark  biske.  It 
is  next  filled  into  large  air-tight  boilers,  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  steam 
ninety  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  boiled  in 
another  alkali.  Each  of  these  boilers  will  con- 
tain eleven  thousand  pounds  of  broken  straw, 
t  is  then  ground  into  pulp,  in  the  same  method 


and  by  the  same  machinery  that  have  hitherto 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rag  paper. 
It  has  now  been  changed  to  a  very  dark  slate 
color,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  recog- 
nize in  it  any  element  of  the  bright  yellow  straw 
of  an  hour  since,  if  we  were  not  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  trans- 
formation. After  this  it  passes  into  a  series  of 
vats,  where,  by  means  of  certain  bleaching 
powders,  it  is  brought  to  a  hue  of  snowy  white- 
ness and  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  by 
water.  The  mass  now  bears  much  resemblance 
to  plaster-of-paris  in  solution,  and  is  ready  to  be 
worked  up  into  paper. 

The  most  interesting  process  yet  remains  to 
be  described,  but  we  must  pass  into  another 
apartment  to  witness  it.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  room  is  a  sort  of  trough,  into 
which  the  pulpy  liquor  is  pumped  by  steam 
power,  and  from  which  it  flows  upon  a  horizontal 
sieve  of  very  fine  copper  wire  The  fibres  of 
the  pulp  at  once  arrange  themselves  on  this 
sieve.  A  species  of  film  is  thus  formed,  which 
though  not  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  largely  saturated  with  water,  has  sufficient 
body  to  answer  every  purpose.  It  is  next  made 
to  pass  between  a  series  of  wooden  rollers,  which 
gradually  consolidate  and  compress  its  fibres  and 
free  it  of  all  the  surplus  water.  By  means  of 
heated  rollers,  through  which  it  is  caused  to 
pass,  every  particle  of  moisture  is  at  length  re- 
moved, and  it  is  calendered  by  bein^  pressed 
between  heavy,  polished  iron  rollers.  The  posi- 
tions of  two  small  revolving  wheels,  with  cutting 
surfaces,  between  which  it  is  caused  to  move, 
regulate  its  width  as  required,  and  it  is  finally 
wound  upon  reels,  from  which  it  may  be  cut  off 
into  sheets  of  any  length. 

The  entire  operation  is  so  simple  that  the 
visitor  who  has  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it 
cannot  fail  to  comprehend  it  almost  instantly. 
The  machinery,  nevertheless,  requires  to  be  of 
exceeding  accuracy,  and  is  accordingly  rather 
expensive.  Its  capacity  admits  of  the  produc- 
tion of  9,000  pounds  of  paper  per  day,  but  only 
about  three-fourths  of  that  amount  is  at  present 
manufactured,  or  between  180,000  and  190,000 
pounds  per  month.  Two  thousand  tons  of  straw 
are  yearly  consumed  here  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  But  forty  per  cent,  of  this,  however,  is 
available  as  fibre.  The  balance  passes  off  into 
glutinous  matter  and  silica.  This  immense 
waste  in  the  raw  material  is,  however,  fully 
compensated  for  in  the  advantages  of  the  prod- 
uct. Compared  with  paper  made  from  rags, 
straw  paper  has  more  body  for  the  same  weight, 
is  better  adapted  for  fast  presses,  and  it  will  not 
readily  tear,  and  calenders  much  more  smoothly. 
As  to  whether  it  can  be  produced  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  we  shall  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  state. 
There  are  probably  not  over  half  a  dozen  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  engaged  in  making 
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it.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  situated  in  New 
York,  and  another  in  Cincinnati.  There  is  but 
one  newspaper  establishment  in  Philadelphia 
which  uses  straw  paper  for  printing  purposes. 

INCENDIARY  MICE. 

Mice,  aptly  described  by  Johnson  as  being 
the  "  smallest  of  all  beasts — little  animals  that 
haunt  houses  and  corn-fields," — are  usually  con- 
sidered as  being  merely  mischievous  nuisances, 
whose  sole  destructive  propensities  are  directed 
against  candle  ends,  cheese  and  corn;  nibbling 
through  skirting-boards,  cupboards  and  boxes,  and 
other  trivial  depredations.  We  shall  find,  how- 
ever, by  a  further  investigation  of  facts,  that 
mice,  powerless  as  they  may  seem  to  be  of  pro- 
ducing evil  on  a  large  scale,  may,  nevertheless, 
cause  a  large  and  destructive  loss  of  property, 
and  even  of  life. 

We  find,  by  contemporary  journals,  that  in 
the  bed-room  of  a  certain  individual,  a  fire  is 
suddenly  found  to  be  raging — an  odd  circum- 
stance, considering  that  no  light  or  fire  of  any 
description  had  been  in  the  apartment  for  some 
time  ;  but  still  more  odd  was  the  locality  of  the 
fire  in  this  case — a  chest  of  drawers,  shut  and 
probably  locked.  The  mysterious  nature  of  the 
origin  of  this  fire  will  be  best  seen  by  quoting 
the  account  given  of  it  by  a  local  journal  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence. 

"  E.  Lewis,  of  Broadheath,  discovered  a  fire 
in  his  bed-room  a  day  or  two  ago,  the  origin  of 
which  is  enveloped  in  the  most  profound  mvstery; 
it  occurred  in  a  chest  of  drawers.  What  renders 
it  so  mysterious  is  the  fact,  that  for  many  weeks 
past  there  has  been  no  light,  or  fire  of  any 
description,  in  this  apartment.  The  fire  origi- 
nated in  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  contents  of 
lace  and  some  volumes  of  the  '  Illustrated 
London  News '  were  burnt  or  damaged  before 
the  fire  was  detected." 

It  would  not  be  the  object  of  an  ordinary 
incendiary  to  burn  a  few  books.  A  fire  lighted 
in  a  drawer  and  that  drawer  subsequently  closed, 
could  but  smoulder  and  smoke,  and  expire  for 
want  of  air  to  support  combustion.  This  smoul- 
dering might  destroy,  as  it  actually  did  in  this 
case,  the  contents  of  the  drawer,  but  the  flames 
would  not  extend  ;  the  premises  would  be  safe, 
for  the  smoke  engendered  would  be  such  in 
quantity  and  quality  as  to  insure  early  detection. 

Now,  from  this  plain  statement  of  fact,  what 
can  we  infer  ?  A  fire  is  discovered  :  how  did  it 
originate  ?  What  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle  is 
to  the  alderman — what  curry  and  rice  are  to  the 
Indian — what  fat  puppy  and  kitten-pie  are  to  the 
Chinaman — such  is  phosporus  to  the  mouse — a 
decided  luxury,  an  epicurean  morceau.  Ad- 
vantage of  this  well-known  partiality  is  taken 
by  the  commonly  used  vermin  poison,  now  ex- 
tensively sold  under  the  name  of  "  vermin 
destroying  paste,"  the  basis  and  active  principle 


of  which  is  phosporous.  This  is  self-evident 
from  its  smell,  its  being  luminous  in  the  dark, 
the  manner  in  which  it  burns,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  produced  by  its  combustion.  A  thin 
layer  of  this,  spread  upon  bread  and  butter,  and 
put  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  holes,  will  lure 
the  unsuspecting  mouse  from  his  ordinary 
cheese  or  candle  diet  to  the  poisoned  and  in- 
variably fatal  bait.  We  have  watched  its 
effects  :  at  first  it  appears  to  act  as  a  narcotic,  or 
stupefying  agent ;  the  mouse  walks  and  stum- 
bles about.,  unheeding  the  presence  of  man  :  it 
seems  intoxicated.  Death,  however,  soon  follows, 
and  upon  examining  their  bodies  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  evidence  of  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  is  to  be  found.  We  have  seen  rats 
similarly  under  its  influence,  and  detected  the 
same  post  mortem  appearances. 

We  will  now  adduce  another  fact,  as  bearing 
considerably  upon  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion. Some  few  years  ago,  a  fire  originated  in 
a  cupboard  very  mysteriously.  Satisfactory  and 
conclusive  evidence  was  given  at  the  time,  that 
no  lighted  candle  or  fire  had  been  in  the  room 
for  months.  The  shelves  of  the  cupboard,  the 
floor  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  underneath, 
were  burnt,  when,  fortunately,  discovery  took 
place,  and  the  ravages  of  the  flames  were  stopped. 
As  we  have  before  explained,  had  the  fire  origi- 
nated in  a  closed  drawer,  it  must  soon  have  been 
stifled ;  but  the  mischief  could  extend,  and  did, 
to  greater  lengths,  in  an  airy  and  large  cupboard. 
All  that  was  found  were  the  remains  of  a  lucifer 
match-box,  and  the  ends  of  a  few  burnt  matches. 
Evidence  of  the  existence  of  numbers  of  mice 
was  apparent,  from  the  great  quantity  of  the 
droppings  of  these  little  animals. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  power 
of  ready  ignition  possessed  by  lucifers,  is  de- 
rived, amongst  other  things,  principally  from 
phosphorus.  In  all  probability,  the  mice  en- 
deavored to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  box,  at- 
tracted by  the  smell  of  this  phosphorus;  the 
friction  caused  by  their  continued  nibbling  was 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  matches ;  the  box,  the 
shelf,  the  floor  would  follow;  and  hence  the 
catastrophe. 

The  explanation  appears  to  us  to  be  more  cre- 
dible than  that  of  wilful  incendiarism,  or  spon- 
taneous combustion  ;  for  the  incendiary  aims  at 
more  than  the  spoiling  or  destruction  of  a  few 
books  in  a  drawer,  and  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  spontaneous  combustion  are  not  present 
in  a  match  box. 

A  few  words  would  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
to  caution  our  readers  as  to  the  deadly  nature  of 
this  poisonous  paste,  and  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  extreme  circumspection  as  to 
where  they  place  this  bait.  Being  usually- — as, 
indeed,  is  ordered  in  the  directions  for  its  use — ■ 
spread  upon  thin  bread  and  butter,  children 
would,  if  they  got  at  it,  eat  and  be  poisoned. 
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ats,  dogs,  pigs  and  poultry  would  devour  it  and 
le.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  an  animal  dying 
om  being  thus  poisoned,  and  eaten  by  another, 
ould  prove  equally  deleterious  to  the  latter  ;  in 
ie  same  manner  that  partridges,  killed  by  eat- 
g  wheat  soaked  in  arsenic,  would  prove  poison- 
is  to  man  or  beast,  if  eaten. 
To  the  uninitiated  we  may  here  observe,  that 
heat  is  usually  "  dressed,"  as  it  is  termed,  with 
seine,  as  a  preventive  against  smut — a  diseased 
blighted  condition  of  the  grain,  by  which  it  is 
blackened  as  closely  to  resemble  smut,  or  soot. 
Te  have  eaten  of  such  black  bread,  and  feel 
)und  to  confess  that  it  offends  the  eye  more 
lan  the  palate. 

In  the  event  of  any  animal  dying  from  eating 
lis  paste,  bury  the  carcase;  don't  throw  it 
irelessly  away.  We  cannot  advocate  this  sys- 
?m  of  poisoning  vermin,  for  several  reasons. 

s  to  the  cruelty  of  causing  a  painful  and  linger- 
lg  death,  we  will  say  nothing.  But — and  this 
important — the  poisoned  animal  frequently 
rawls  away  to  its  hole  to  die,  where  its  putrefy  - 
lg  carcase  may,  in  hot  weather,  be  productive 
I  disagreeable  effects  in  the  way  of  stench,  while 
sver,  of  a  low  typhoid  and  exceedingly  danger- 
is  nature,  is  often  engendered  by  breathing 
ad  living  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  decayed 
limal  and  vegetable  remains. — Religious  Tract 
Society. 


ITEMS. 

The  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  took  place 
n  2d  day,  the  2d  of  December ;  the  messages  from  the 
eads  of  Departments  were  to  be  furnished  on  the 
allowing  day. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Russia. — Great  exertions  continue  to  be  made  in 
t.  Petersburg  for  the  completion  of  the  electric 
slegraph  to  the  Amoor.  A  further  purchase  of  wire 
as  been  ordered  at  Berlin,  of  the  value  of  45,000 
ilver  roubles,  making  the  total  sum  thus  expended 
mount  to  105,000  silver  roubles,  which  will  suffice 
[>r  2,200  wersts  (about  1,500  miles)  of  land  telegraphs. 
»y  means  of  this  wire,  telegraphic  communication 
rill  be  effected  between  St.  Olga,  Wladiwostock, 
>e  Castries  Bay,  the  port  of  Novogorod  and  Nico- 
ayevsh.  For  the  greater  facility  of  putting  up  the 
lines  along  the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  three  more  iron 
iver  steamers  of  fifteen  horse  power  each,  and  a 
irger  one  of  thirty-five  horse  power,  have  been  or- 
ered  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Godeffray 
nd  Sons,  at  Hamburg. 

Australia. — The  mail  from  Australia  brings  im- 
ortant  news.  The  interior  of  the  island  has  been 
xplored,  and  found  to  be  fertile,  and  rich,  it  is  pre- 
umed,  in  gold.  The  desert,  which  was  supposed  to 
aonopolise  the  whole  of  the  interior,  has  been  found 
auch  circumscribed,  and  not  interfering  with  the 
apacity  of  the  soil  to  support  an  immense  popula- 
|ton. 

China.— The  China  (London)  Telegraph  of  the  14th 
Lit.  says  : — The  young  Emperor  of  China,  who  is  only 
even  years  old,  was  proclaimed  Sovereign,  with  all 
he  usual  ceremonies,  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  Zehol, 
rhere  his  father  died.  Although  the  late  Emperor's 
>rother,  Prince  Kung,  is  not  a  member  of  the  new 


regency,  he  has  been  requested  by  them  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department.  This  is  con- 
sidered an  act  for  great  importance  of  the  future  good 
understanding  between  the  Court  of  Pekin  and  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Powers. 

I     A  great  exhibition  is  to  take  place  in  France  in 
!  1865,  in  which  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  outstrip 
all  that  may  have  been  done  previously  to  that  time. 
!     Holland  has  abolished  the  passport  system,  at 
least  as  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned. 

Madagascar  :  Death  op  the  Queen. — The  Paris 
Patrie  publishes  details  of  the  deith  of  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  August. 
The  chief  Minister  attempted  to  conceal  her  death,  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  proclaim  the  nephew  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  but  the  Queen's  son  being  in- 
formed of  the  plan,  assembled  his  adherents,  and  as 
the  Minister  and  Prince  Ramboasalam  left  the  palace, 
their  escort  was  attacked  and  the  Minister  and  Prince 
killed,  and  the  Queen's  son  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed King.  His  first  measure  was  to  publish  an 
amnesty,  and  to  cancel  the  edicts  of  the  late  queen 
forbidding  foreigners  to  enter  the  country.  This 
change  of  policy  is  attributed  to  French  influence. 

The  South  African  Advertiser  of  9th  mo.  2 1st,  gives 
the  following  interesting  details  of  the  expedition  : 

"  The  expedition  had  failed  in  their  ascent  of  the 
Ruvuma,  but  only  because  they  had  attempted  it  too 
late  in  the  season ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  writes  very 
confidently  of  its  importance  for  the  future  commerce 
of  that  coast  with  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  interior. 
From  the  Ruvuma  mouth  the  party  returned  in  the 
Pioneer  to  the  Comora  Isles,  to  take  the  missionaries 
left  there  on  board  ;  and  thence  they  proceeded  to 
the  Zambesi,  entered  it  successfully,  and  had  got  up 
to  the  Shire  when  the  last  letters  left.  In  a  few  days 
they  were  to  continue  their  voyage  up  that  tributary 
to  the  Zumba  mountain,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  was  to 
accompany  them,  to  direct  the  selection  of  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  the  future  mission.  All  were  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS* 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  are  dull,  but 
prices  have  undergone  little  change.  Flour  is  inac- 
tive, and  only  a  very  few  hundred  barrels  were  dispos- 
ed of  at  $5  37  a  5  50  for  superfine ;  $5  75  for  extra, 
and  $6  a  6  25  for  extra  family.  Sales  to  retailers 
and  bakers  are  limited  within  this  range,  and  fancy 
lots  at  from  $6  37  to  7  00.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  in  a 
small  way  at  $4.  In  Corn  Meal  there  is  a  limited 
business  at  $3  87  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  10,500  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  at  $1  35  a  1  36  ;  good  Southern  at  $1  37  a 
$1  39.  White  ranges  from  $1  45  to  1  48.  There  is 
a  good  inquiry  for  Rye.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at 
76  cents  and  Southern  at  70c.  Corn  is  in  limited 
demand  ;  old  yellow  is  selling  at  63  cts.  afloat.  New 
is  dull,  and  ranges  from  47  to  55c,  according  to 
dryness.  Oats  are  steady.  Delaware  sold  at  40c, 
and  Pennsylvania  at  41c.    No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  50  a 
4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  62  to  1  75. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  90  a  1  95. 

Cattlr. — The  sales  of  cattle  at  Phillips'  Avenue 
Drove  Yard  amounted  to  1517  head  during  the  past 
week.  The  prices  ranged  from  6  to  8|  cts.  per  lb., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  animals.  60  Cows 
realized  from  $20  to  $40  each.  Sheep  have  slightly 
advanced  since  last  quotations,  3200  having  been 
disposed  of  at  from  7  to  8  cts.  per  lb.  net.  Hogs 
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have  slightly  decreased  in  price,  1560  having  brought 
but  from  $5  to  $5J  per  cwt.  net. 

At  S.  &  G  Imhoff's  Union  Hog  Yard,  517?  head  of 
hogs  were  quoted  as  having  sold  at  from  $4§  to  $4-§ 
for  still-fed,  and  from  $1|  to  $5|  per  cwt.  net  for 
corn-fed. 


P 


UBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL, 
No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 


Conversations  on  the  Queries,  

Watchword,  

Jacob  Bitter,   

Thos.  Ellwood,  

Testimonies  of  Truth,  

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number, 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  

Devotional  Poetry,  

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  , 

JUVENILES. 

(Bound  in  paper.) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  

The  Good  Shepherd,  

The  Prodigal  Son,  

Thou  God  seest  me,  

The  Sower,  

James  Parnell,  

Mary  Dyer,  

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,.... 
A  Fable  on  Faith,  


at 

Cts. 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


.12 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.03 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Fall  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30.— ly. 


HAVING  resumed  the  BLANK  BOOK  and  STA- 
TIONERY Business  at  my  Old  Stand,  No.  5 
South  Fifth  Street,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  Friends  to  a  fresh  stock  of  all  articles 
in  this  line,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices  for 
cash.  Marriage  Certificates,  Friends'  Almanacs  for 
1862  ;  Schools  supplied  with  Stationery  and  Copy 
Books  ;  also  T.  E.  Chapman's  Fine  Pens.  Job  Print- 
ing and  Book  Binding  attended  to  as  heretofore. 
11th  mo.  16th,  1861.— 4t.        T.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

EATON  ACADEMY.— There  are  vacancies  at  pre- 
sent in  the  above  Institution  for  six  female  and 
five  male  pupils. 

Apply  to  William  Chandler,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co. 
11  mo.  30.— lm 


m  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
±  ,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9— 2m.  

"\  X  /  ANTED — The  coming  year,  a  farm  to  rent,  or 
VV  on  shares  ;  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
stock  and  farming  utensils.  Address  ISAAC  C. 
QUINBYor  CALEB  HEALD,  New  Garden,  P.  O., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  10th  mo.  3 — 2m. 


"DEMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY 
JLV  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  JVo.  25 
|  North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
j  Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
!  make  many  new  ones.    Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
i  Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
\  in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c.,i 
J  handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
I  rates.    Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable, 
i  Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  m  neat  and 
durable  styles.    Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 


UNDERTAKING. — WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 


pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  young 
\J    Men  and  Boys. — The  winter  term  of  this  Institu- 

will  commence 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms   $70,   one-half  payable  in  advance,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  session.    No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

HENRY  W.  RID G WAY, 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  7th — 3  mos. 


FRTENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Si)k,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  *o 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada, 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  611.) 

12.  John  Pemberton  found  his  mind  a  little 
relieved,  and  we  passed  on  to  Elgin,  where  we 
had  a  meeting ;  after  which  we  proceeded  to 
Cullen. 

13.  Eode  through  Banff  to  Macduff,  where 
John  Pemberton  had  held  a  meeting  before,  but 
had  left  the  place  uneasy,  and  it  had  often  turn- 
ed up  on  his  mind.  We  met  with  considerable 
openness,  and  appointed  a  meeting ;  a  number 
of  solid,  sober-minded  people  attended ;  the  meet- 
ing was  satisfactory,  and  another  was  appointed 
in  the  eveniDg.  In  coming  aloDg,  John  Pember- 
ton had  observed  Whitehills,  a  fishing  village, 
which  he  was  desirous  to  visit;  so  I  returned  a 
few  miles  to  procure  accommodation  for  a  meet- 
ing, and  to  give  notice.  I  was  received  at  first 
agreeably  by  the  people  whither  I  was  recom- 
mended, but  on  mentioning  my  profession  and 
my  errand,  they  showed  a  considerable  dislike  ; 
the  mistress  of  the  house  observed,  with  some 
warmth,  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  Quakers,  clergy,  or  bishops,  or  any  such 
people  :  however,  after  some  further  conversation 
and  explanation  on  my  part,  way  opened.  The 
new  prejudices  we  had  to  combat,  as  we  passed 
along,  were  among  the  difficulties  of  this  jour- 
ney ;  and  it  was  sometimes  even  difficult  to  pre- 
serve becoming  seriousness,   on   hearing  the 


people  relate  the  strange  and  unaccountable  ideas 
they  had  formed  of  our  Society.  Whatever  use 
might  arise  from  the  labors  of  my  friends,  in  pro- 
moting reformation  of  life  among  the  people, 
and  in  making  them  more  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  salvation,  I  believe  this  journey 
might  have  some  use,  in  removing  a  load  of  pre- 
judice from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  open- 
ing a  door  to  future  labor,  if  called  for  by  the 
Master  of  the  harvest.  I  returned  to  my  com- 
panions at  Macduff,  where  we  had  the  most 
crowded  meeting  in  the  evening  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  Scotland,  yet  the  people  were 
remarkably  still  and  attentive.  J.  Pemberton 
was  livingly  opened  in  testimony,  and  the  people 
seemed  to  have  their  countenances  much  turned 
towards  us. 

14.  At  ten  o'clock  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Whitehills,  in  a  new  unfinished  house,  which 
was  entirely  filled ;  some  sate  on  beams  above, 
and  many  were  without.  David  Ducat  appeared 
in  an  informing  testimony,  as  did  John  Pember- 
ton, who  was  particularly  favored;  and  the 
meeting  felt  satisfactory  :  another  was  appointed 
in  the  afternoon.  Five  serious  young  people 
came  on  purpose  to  the  meeting  from  Banff, 
dined  with  us,  and  stayed  the  second  meeting, 
which  was  crowded,  but  orderly.  It  is  agreeable 
to  find  alteration  take  place  in  some  minds  from 
better  information.  Our  landlady,  who  was  so 
odd  in  her  remarks  yesterday,  treated  us  with 
much  attention  and  kindness,  and  in  taking  leave 
of  us,  expressed  her  earnest,  and  I  believe  sin- 
cere, desires  for  our  welfare. 

15.  Proceeded  on  to  Old  Meldrum,  where  we 
were  once  more  refreshed  with  the  sight  and 
society  of  our  friends. 

16.  Rode  to  Aberdeen  ;  ancient  Robert  Hervy, 
near  eighty  years  of  age,  walked  eighteen  miles 
through  the  rain  to  the  Half-year's  Meeting  :  he 
seemed  to  possess  an  innocent  green  old  age. 

17.  Attended  their  Monthly  Meeting. 

18.  On  this  day  was  their  Half-year's  Meet- 
ing, which  was  attended  but  by  one  Friend  of 
Scotland,  George  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  memb 1  s  of  Aberdeen  Monthly 
Meeting  :  others  had  i  .tended  to  be  there,  but 
were  disappointed.     As  they  were  but  just 
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establishing  the  discipline,  much  business  came 
before  the  meeting,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  see 
the  honest  care  of  several  Friends  in  bringing 
things  to  a  bearing.  In  the  evening,  at  John 
Pemberton's  request,  several  Friends  of  the 
Half-year's  Meeting  had  a  solid  conference 
together :  he  informed  them,  that  without  a  full 
sense  of  his  services  being  performed  in  the 
north,  he  had  come  above  an  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  that  meeting.  He  still  found  a  concern 
to  visit  the  northernmost  part  of  Scotland  lie 
with  weight  on  his  mind,  but  to  return  at  this 
advanced  season  of  the  year  into  such  a  country 
seemed  at  the  hazard  of  life.  He  wished  Friends 
to  feel  with  him,  and  to  communicate  their  sense 
freely,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  great  weight.  His 
mind  was  strongly  drawn  towards  the  north,  yet 
if  he  went  he  hardly  expected  to  return,  but  if 
he  could  die  in  peace  he  was  fully  resigned. 
Friends  from  outward  appearances  mostly  dis- 
couraged the  undertaking,  for  all  the  passages 
through  the  northern  country  were  frequently 
blocked  up  by  snow  for  many  weeks  together: 
yet  they  left  him  to  divine  direction,  and  the 
feelings  of  his  own  mind.  They  expressed  much 
sympathy  with  him,  and  were  sincerely  desirous 
for  our  preservation.  David  Ducat's  observations 
seemed  to  weigh  against  going.  I  hardly  ex- 
pressed a  sentiment,  for  though  it  was  to  me  a 
serious  thing  to  be  confined  for  months  together 
in  the  impassable  vallies  of  Caithness,  yet  I  felt 
resigned  to  go  north  or  south. 

19.  It  was  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  on  First- 
day  (21st)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingswall. 
George  Miller  and  I  went  to  prepare  a  place, 
and  to  give  notice  ;  accommodations  were  obtain- 
ed at  Cuttlehill. 

20.  A  day  of  rest,  the  first  I  had  since  I 
entered  Scotland. 

21.  A  meeting  in  the  forenoon  at  Aberdeen  : 
in  the  afternoon  at  Cuttlehill,  which  was  crowd- 
ed :  and  in  the  evening  another  public  meeting 
at  Aberdeen. 

22.  Wet;  we  therefore  rested. 

23.  A  more  favorable  morning.  We  consulted 
together  on  the  trying  concern  of  journeying 
northward.  John  Pemberton  said  that  going 
northward  felt  to  him  like  death  to  the  body  ; 
and  going  south  like  death  to  the  soul.  I  thought 
it  better  to  hazard  the  body,  than  to  destroy 
peace  of  mind,  and  therefore  proposed  setting 
off  for  the  north,  and  perhaps  something  fresh 
might  open  in  a  little  time ;  accordingly,  after 
taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends  at  Aberdeen, 
who  seemed  affected  at  our  situation,  we  return- 
ed northward  to  Old  Meldrum. 

24.  Concluded  to  attend  the  week-day  meet- 
ing at  Killmuck,  where  John  Pemberton  had 
affectionate  and  endearing  service  to  the  youth. 

25.  Had  a  meeting  in  the  forenoon  at  Old 
Meldrum,  and  a  more  public  one  in  the  evening 
at  the  same  place. 


26.  John  Pemberton  had  for  many  days  ex- 
perienced a  deep  trying  dispensation ;  and  he 
now  began  to  feel  some  symptoms  of  a  pleurisy. 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  with  a  severe 
frost  this  morning,  and  though  he  had  felt  re- 
signed to  proceed  northward,  he  found  now  some 
relief  from  the  undertaking.  We  set  our  faces 
towards  England ;  and  he  told  me,  that  if  the 
great  Master  did  not  see  meet  to  release  him 
altogether,  he  wished  me  to  accompany  him  in 
the  spring;  the  proposal  affected  me.  He  had 
in  former  summers  visited  the  Orkney  Isles,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  his  concern  had  now 
been  for  some  time  to  the  cold  and  barren  region 
of  Caithness.  He  had  also  in  prospect  a  visit  to 
the  Hebrides  or  Western  Jsles,  many  of  which 
we  saw  in  our  journey  through  the  West  High- 
lands. Our  friends  at  Aberdeen  rejoiced  to  see 
us  return 

27.  Intended  moving  forward  again ;  but 
David  Ducat  having  received  a  hurt  by  the  fall 
of  his  horse,  we  concluded  to  stay  over  First- 
day,  and  attended  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  forenoon,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  had  a 
large  public  meeting  at  Gilliomstone,  where  John 
Pemberton  seemed  more  favored  than  he  had 
been  since  his  proving  season  respecting  the 
north.  Another  public  meeting  was  also  held 
at  Aberdeen  in  the  evening  ;  at  all  of  which,  and 
on  some  other  occasions,  we  had  the  satisfactory 
company  of  valuable  John  Wigham. 

29.  Took  leave  of  our  friends  at  Aberdeen, 
and  passed  Urie  to  Stonehaven.  Something  of 
a  sorrowful  feeling  accompanies  the  survey  of 
places  once  the  residence  of  wisdom,  piety,  and 
virtue,  especially  when  no  traces  are  found  of 
the  former  inhabitants.  Such  was  the  reflection 
excited  on  passing  Urie.  We  were  not  much 
comforted  by  what  we  found  at  Stonehaven,  but 
our  sorrow  was  more  mingled  with  commisera- 
tion :  we  visited  the  poor  scattered  remains  of 
our  Society  there,  seven  in  number;  we  found 
them  weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of  poverty ; 
their  children  had  left  them,  and  the  Society 
together,  and  there  remained  scarcely  a  comfort 
of  life  to  cheer  their  old  age.  John  Pemberton 
entered  feelingly  into  their  situation ;  he  expres- 
sed his  solicitude  for  their  eternal  welfare,  and 
he  administered  to  their  outward  necessities.  He 
had  before  interested  himself  on  their  behalf, 
and  labored  to  restore  to  them  some  property  in 
the  hands  of  one  that  had  left  the  Society.  Ah  ! 
ye  that  dwell  in  remote  and  lonely  situations,  if 
these  few  lines  should  reach  you,  let  me  recom- 
mend to  you  the  dwelling  near  that  Power  that 
will  preserve  and  support  you  ;  it  will  be  the 
means  of  your  present  and  everlasting  comfort; 
for  it  has  been  promulgated  by  him  that  breaks 
not  his  faith  with  his  people,  that  if  they  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness, 
all  needful  things  shall  be  added ;  and  David 
could  say,  after  a  long  life  of  experience,  he  had 
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not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread.  Ye,  too,  to  whose  lot  is  commit 
ted  the  care  of  rising  families,  I  feel  and  sym- 
pathize with  you,  in  your  important  charge.  En- 
deavor to  cultivate  in  the  tender  mipds  of  your 
children  the  precious  seeds  sown  there  by  the 
hand  of  Divine  Goodness ;  endeavor  to  give  them 
a  lively  sense  of  justice,  honesty,  and  sincerity  j 
endeavor  to  bring  them  up  in  gentleness,  har- 
mony, and  kindness ;  endeavor  to  give  them 
habits  of  diligence,  temperance,  and  order  ;  final- 
ly, endeavor  to  bring  them  up  in  the  love  of 
your  heavenly  Father,  and  the  love  of  his  truth ; 
an  aflection  for  yourselves  will  be  the  conse- 
quence :  you  will  not  perhaps  then  be  deserted 
in  your  old  age,  neither  perhaps  would  the  places 
where  righteousness  has  flourished,  so  soon  be- 
come barren  and  desolate. 

30.  Rode  to  Inverbervie,  where  we  met  with 
a  Friend's  family,  and  had  a  meeting  in  the 
evening. 

31.  Had  two  meetings ;  one  in  the  forenoon, 
and  another  again  in  the  evening. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EXTRACT  FROM  GLADSTONE'S  SPEECH  BEFORE 
THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 
STUDY  OP  GOD'S  WORKS. 

When  a  man  comes  to  study  and  observe  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  he  finds  himself  in  contact 
with  vast  and  gigantic  forces  that  he  cannot  for 
a  moment  resist.  He  feels  himself  absolutely  in 
the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  an  Almighty 
Being,  and  he  sinks  into  humility  before  the 
majesty  of  that  being.  But  while  he  thus  learns 
humility,  and  while  he  might  almost  be  appalled 
by  the  evidences  of  power — on  the  other  hand, 
he  sees  those  cheering  proofs,  multiplied  from 
every  side,  of  beneficent  design,  which  encour- 
age him  to  repose  a  filial  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
that  God  who  has  so  richly,  throughout  the 
natural  kingdom,  provided  for  the  support,  the 
comfort  and  the  advancement  of  human  nature. 
And  if  we  are  told  that  intellectual  pride  is  to 
be  the  result  of  scientific  knowledge,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  intellectual  pride  was  not  its  result  in 
the  mind  of  Bacon,  in  the  mind  of  Newton,  in 
the  mind  of  most  of  those  great  men  who  have 
most  faithfully  and  successfully  dedicated  them- 
selves to  those  pursuits ;  because  they  have  al- 
ways felt  that  whatever  nature  told  to  us  was  but  a 
light  which  glanced  upon  other  regions  as  yet 
unexplored,  and  which  testified  to  the  existence 
of  an  infinity  of  knowledge  not  as  yet  communi- 
cated, entirely  transcending  that  limited  pro- 
vince within  which  it  has  as  yet  been  given  to 
man  to  walk.  In  that  humility,  in  that  mod- 
esty, in  that  thankfulness,  in  that  sense  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  which  all 
His  works,  with  one  voice  and  from  every  quar- 
ter, proclaim — surely  we  ought  to  find  lessons, 
aye  sermons  I  may  call  them,  as  effective  per- 


haps even  as  those  which  may  be  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  of  religion,  teaching  us  the  lowliness 
of  our  condition,  but  teaching  us  also  that  there 
is  One  who  cares  for  us,  and  who,  while  we 
trust  in  Him,  and  strive  to  follow  Him,  will 
never  abandon  us  in  our  low  estate." — Scientific 
American. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
READING  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  address  signed  R.  E.  E.  on  the  subject  of 
Friends'  Books,  in  the  Intelligencer,  No.  37, 
and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  on  the  subject  of  schools,  must  meet 
with  a  response  in  most  minds,  who  have  at 
heart  the  prosperity  of  our  Society.  They  both 
embrace  suggestive  remarks.  The  first  setting 
forth  the  loss  sustained  for  the  want  of  suitable 
reading  matter  for  Friends  and  their  children, 
the  other  more  largely  showing  the  want  of 
both  suitable  books,  and  suitable  schools.  This 
is  lamentably  too  true.  Do  Friends  compile  and 
publish  school  books  ?  This  query,  with  a  very 
small  exception,  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive )  the  service  is  entrusted  to  other  hands. 
Now  these  books  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
forming  the  youthful  mind,  an  influence  extend- 
ing through  life.  It  is  but  consistent  and 
rational  that  intelligent  minds  should  diffuse,  in 
their  literary  productions,  an  appreciation  of 
.  their  own  customs,  religious  views  and  ideas  of 
moral  obligation,  including  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  the  honor  and  glory  attaching  to 
military  achievements,  &c,  &c.  Subjects  call 
forth  laborers  and  efforts,  in  proportion  to  their 
estimated  importance  ;  and  so  of  principle.  Now 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  not  given  too  much  evidence  of  underrating 
its  profession  ?  professing  a  principle,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which  has  for  its  object  the  universal 
good  of  man,  and  the  salvation  of  the  immortal 
soul, — surely,  nothing  can  rise  above  it  in  im- 
portance. 

If  by  individual  faithfulness  the  Society  could 
be  brought  to  attach  a  due  importance  to  its 
foundation  principle,  and  the  spread  of  truth's 
testimonies,  this  would  effectually  change  the 
backward  and  downward  course,  for  one  steadily 
upward  and  onward ;  then  a  godly  zeal  would 
predominate,  in  which  there  would  be  less 
compromise  of  duty,  either  to  inclination  or  ex- 
pediency, and  an  interesting  field  would  be 
opened,  inviting  the  production  of  suitable 
books,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  a  guarded 
education  of  the  youth,  and  whatever  else  might 
tend  to  the  spread  of  that  benign  principle  which 
"  breathes  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men." 

The  principle  professed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  one  which  they  need  not  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  the  world.  It  is  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  law  divine 
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inwardly  revealed,  and  to  its  fulfilment  a  bless- 
ing is  ever  attached.  This  principle  is  all 
powerful  for  good;  it  unstops  the  deaf  ear, 
opens  the  blind  eye,  causes  the  lame  to  walk, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing ;  it  removes 
prejudice,  leads  its  votaries  out  of  error  into 
truth,  and  it  is  a  principle  diffusive  and  expan- 
sive. 

The  Apostle  told  the  people  it  "  had  appeared 
to  all  men,"  and  that  its  work  was  to  "  teach 
the  denial  of  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts." 

Now  if  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  conclude  few  will 
deny,  that  our  Society  is  remiss  on  the  subject 
of  suitable  books  and  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the 
essays  alluded  to,  where  can  we  look  for  a 
remedy,  but  to  individual  efforts  of  the  members 
of  that  Society  ?  Certainly  no  where  else.  It  is 
then  in  the  power  of  its  members  to  make  the 
concern  and  action  of  the  Society  just  what  it 
should  be,  in  promoting  its  own  preservation, 
and  becoming  as  an  ensign  to  the  nations. 

Individual  concern  and  service  should  not  be 
lightly  esteemed.  Only  let  a  due  estimation 
and  regard  prevail  in  the  minds  of  Friends  gener- 
ally, for  the  foundation  principle  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  the  excellency  of  those  testimonies 
produced  by  it,  and  how  soon  might  the  de- 
ficiency of  suitable  books  and  schools  be  essenti- 
ally lessened.  And  we  should  not  stop  here ; 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends  would 
be  presented  to  public  notice,  with  a  faith,  bold- 
ness, and  confidence,  which  the  influence  of  this 
same  principle  made  so  conspicuous  in  the  labors 
of  our  early  predecessors.  They  evidently  felt 
that  the  cause  they  had  espoused  was  one  of  the 
highest  order,  and  in  their  perseverance,  devo- 
tion, self  sacrificing  labors,  and  Christian  forti- 
tude under  persecution,  gave  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  its  greatness  and  goodness.  Now  it 
was  the>  united  weight  and  influence  of  such 
individuals  as  those  that  constituted  the  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  the  Society  in  its  best 
days ;  witness  the  estimation  in  which  George 
Fox  held  that  principle  of  which  Friends  make 
profession.  The  whole  history  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  after  conversion,  forms  one  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony  to  the  unreserved  dedication 
of  the  gifts  with  which  he  had  been  endowed  to 
this  "  inward  light,"  or  divine  grace  inwardly  re- 
vealed, which  he  saw  was  oppressed  and  smoth- 
ered under  forms,  ceremonies,  and  professions ; 
the  principle  working  in  and  through  him  and 
his  co-laborers,  was  powerful  to  improve  and 
reform ;  it  converted  enemies,  it  gathered  from 
all  classes,  it  organized  a  Christian  society,  that 
for  the  time  being  was  well  compared  "  to  a  city 
set  on  a  hill;"  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  most 
determined  opposition.  And  if  this  principle 
has  done  the  greater,  is  it  not  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  lesser  ?  the  carrying 
forward  a  reform  so  nobly  begun — "  God 
has  not  changed,  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 


day, and  forever ;"  neither  has  the  principle 
professed  by  Friends  changed. 

If  we  admit  the  correctness  of  these  views,  we 
see  that  the  means  furnished  are  ample  for 
having  suitable  books  and  schools,  and  also  for 
the  accomplishment  in  our  Society  of  such  other 
reforms  as  the  advance  of  piety  and  virtue  may 
require.  In  no  other  way  can  this  be  done,  but 
by  our  adhering  more  closely  and  practically  to 
that  powerful  principle  which  first  gathered  us 
as  a  people,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  keep  har- 
moniously and  usefully  together  a  religious  so- 
ciety thus  gathered. 

Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  of  12th  mo.,  1861. 

D.  I. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 

PERFECTION. 

"  And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness 
Flowed  round  our  incompleteness, — 
Bound  our  restlessness,  His  rest." 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  life  slowly  learned, 
is  the  important  fact  of  our  own  and  all  men's 
"  incompleteness ;"  a  lesson  which  to  learn 
would  be  to  despair,  but  for  the  consolatory  af- 
ter-thought of  God's  encircling  "  greatness." 

Not  only  is  a  mistaken  sense  of  self-sufficiency 
the  abundant  cause  of  individual  disaster  and 
defeat,  but  a  forgetfulness  of  mankind's  imper- 
fection subjects  us  to  constant  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment. If  we  do  not  claim  too  much 
for  ourselves,  we  demand  too  much  of  others. 
All  our  commendations  are  qualified  with  a 
"  but."  This  man  is  generous,  earnest,  warm- 
hearted, but  impulsive,  imprudent.  Or,  he  is 
able,  brilliant,  industrious,  but  egotistical  and 
imperious.  This  domestic  is  honest,  willing, 
capable,  but  quick  tempered,  and  not  always 
reasonable,  (as  if  "  all  the  virtues  "  were  to  be 
had  for  two  dollars  a  week.)  This  book  is 
entertaining,  suggestive,  stimulative,  but  it  offers 
not  a  single  new  fact,  and  its  logic  is  a  little 
shaky. 

From  our  friends,  too,  we  expect  vastly  more 
than  we  ever  think  of  yielding  them.  We 
mentally  allow  for  our  own  deficiencies,  but 
never  think  of  compromising  their's.  We  sel- 
fishly complain  if  they  disappoint  one  of  our  ex- 
pectations, or  fall  below  our  ideal.  Fenelon  in 
his  ripe  wisdom  thus  reproves  this  selfish,  ex- 
acting friendship  : — «f  It  soon  sees  the  termina- 
tion of  what  it  believed  was  inexhaustible ;  it 
meets  everywhere  with  disappointment;  it  looks 
for  what  is  perfect,  and  finds  it  nowhere ;  it  be- 
comes dissatisfied,  changes,  and  has  no  repose  ; 
while  the  friendship  that  is  regulated  by  the 
love  of  God  is  patient  with  defects,  and  does  not 
insist  upon  finding  in  our  friends  what  God  has 
not  placed  there." 

What  is  true  of  the  individual,  is  true  of  his 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  and  not  less  of 
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all  his  means  and  methods  of  life,  business  and 
pleasure. 

We  have  no  absolutely  sure  footing.  All  our 
knowledge  is  incomplete  and  uncertain.  It  is 
only  the  alphabet,  the  first  steps  of  any  science, 
of  which  we  can  presume  to  be  moderately  cer- 
tain ;  all  beyond  is  problematical  and  insecure  ; 
and  what  seems  faultless  is  only  so  to  our  im- 
perfect apprehension  and  judgment. 

All  nature  is  perfect  in  its  material  and  op- 
erations, while  nothing  human  exists  without 
some  admixture  of  imperfectness  in  it.  But 
this  seemingly  unfavorable  comparison  is  no 
just  cause  of  despondency.  Nature  makes  no 
advances ;  while  man's  limit  of  possible  per- 
fection stops  only  short  of  Divinity,  to  which  he 
is  allied.  The  leaves  which  clustered  upon  the 
ancient  Cedars  of  Lebanon  were  as  perfect  after 
their  kind,  as  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  beauti- 
fies our  landscape  of  to-day.  The  lapse  of  a 
thousand  ages  will  not  produce  crystals  more 
perfect,  diamonds  more  brilliant,  gold  more 
ductile,  than  the  earth  yields  now.  But  who 
can  set  the  bounds  to  man's  possible  progres- 
sion ? 

Three  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  from  a 
just  apprehension  of  these  facts.    First,  charity 
for  others'  faults  and  failings  of  character  and 
life,  and  incomplete  performances.    Says  Fene- 
lon,  "  We  must  familiarize  ourselves  to  the  great- 
est defects  of  good  men,  and  quietly  leave  them 
till  the  time  when  God  shall  indicate  the  mo- 
ment for  undertaking  their  cure ;  otherwise  we 
may  destroy  the  good  grain  with  the  chaff." 
Secondly ; — mental  tranquillity  and  content.  Not 
expecting  unmixed  good,  or  unalloyed  and  un- 
changing happiness,  we  shall  learn  to  seize  the 
passing  joy  and  treasure  even  half  delights. 
We  might  learn  a  lesson  from  nature.  Water 
is  one  of  creation's  daily,  hourly  needs ;  yet  the 
rain  falls  not  every  day.    Nature  has  provided 
abundant    and  ample  reservoirs,  whence  the 
needed  fluid  unceasingly  bubbles  up  in  living 
springs ;  and  man  in  imitation,  constructs  cisterns 
and  wells  for  like  purpose.    But  how  few  collect 
the  sweet  waters  of  happy  hours,  against  adverse 
days,  or  wisely  set  off  yesterday's  success  and 
to-morrow's  delightful  surprise,  against  to-day's 
failure  and  next  week's  disappointment.  How 
few  to-day,  in  this  season  of  financial  contraction 
and  consequent  loss,  of  forced  retrenchment  and 
self-denial,  consider  their  long  years  of  success- 
ful business,  of  acquisitions,   of  pleasure  and 
sunshine ;  and  how  many  fret  and  complain,  as 
if  it  had  been  guaranteed  them  that  unqualified 
prosperity  and  unchanging  self-indulgence  should 
be  their  lot,  in  a  world  in  which  nothing  is  cer- 
tain save  only  "  man's  incompleteness,"  and 
God's  encircling  greatness. 

The  third  lesson  is  that  our  duty,  and,  right- 
ly considered,  our  privilege  and  true  felicity, 
consists  in  perpetual,  patient,  hopeful  strivings 


after  that  completeness  of  which  every  man,  as 
he  has  a  soul,  bears  about  with  him  the  germ. 


"  LOST  STARS." 

BY  J.  HENRY  NEILL. 

"  They  who  study  the  heavens  say,  that  often 
a  star  drops  out  of  the  firmament,  or  dies  there 
and  is  lost  to  sight  forever  after.  It  may  have 
been  the  bright  star  of  hope  of  many  a  mariner 
on  the  uncertain  sea  of  life.  Its  calm  gentle 
radiance  may  have  shed  good  cheer  and  comfort 
upon  many  a  path  dark  with  doubt,  and  sorrow, 
and  dread.  One  and  another  of  the  earth-born 
may  have  looked  up  to  it,  from  the  lower  night, 
for  sweet  love  and  promise  of  good  things. 
Star  of  however  many  destinies,  though  it  goes 
out,  and  is  no  more." 

Like  these  dropping,  dying  stars,  our  loved 
ones  go  away  from  our  sight.  The  stars  of  our 
hopes,  our  ambitions,  our  prayers,  whose  light 
shines  ever  before  us,  leading  on  and  up,  they 
suddenly  fade  from  the  firmament  of  our  hearts, 
and  their  place  i3  empty  and  dark.  A  mother's 
steady,  soft,  and  earnest  light,  that  beamed 
through  all  our  wants  and  sorrows ;  a  father's 
strong,  quick  light,  that  kept  our  feet  from 
stumbling  on  the  dark  and  treacherous  ways  ;  a 
sister's  light,  so  mild,  so  pure,  so  constant  and 
so  firm,  shining  upon  us,  from  gentle,  loving 
eyes,  and  persuading  us  to  grace  and  goodness; 
a  brother's  light  forever  sleeping  in  our  souls 
and  illuming  all  our  goings  and  our  comings ;  a 
friend's  light,  true  and  trusty,  gone  out,  forever? 
No !  no  I  The  light  has  not  gone  out.  It  is 
shining  beyond  the  stars,  where  there  is  no 
nio-ht,  and  no  darkness  forever  and  forever. 


DUTIES  OF  DAILY  LIFE. 

Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or 
heavy  trials;  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  ordinary  and 
appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces.  To 
bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about  us — with 
their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment,  their  ill- 
breeding,  their  perverse  tempers — to  endure 
neglect  when  we  feel  we  deserved  attention, 
and  ingratitude  where  we  expected  thanks — to 
bear  with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our  way,  and 
whom  he  has  provided  or  purposed  for  the  trial 
of  our  virtue — these  are  the  best  exercises  of 
patience  and  self-denial,  and  the  better  because 
not  chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexation 
in  business,  with  disappointment  in  our  expecta- 
tions, with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
folly,  intrusion,  disturbance — in  short,  with 
what  ever  opposes  our  will,  or  contradicts  our 
humor — this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to  be 
more  of  the  essence  of  self-denial  than  any  little 
rigors  or  afflictions  of  our  own  imposing.  These 
constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evils  properly 
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improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  discipline,  and 
might,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have  superseded 
pilgrimage  and  penance. — Hannah  More. 


NOT  TOO  MUCH  AT  ONCE. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture in  England,  said  : — "  Many  persons  seeing 
me  so  much  engaged  in  active  life,  and  as  much 
about  the  world  as  if  I  had  never  been  a  stu- 
dent, have  said  to  me,  '  Where  do  you  get  time 
to  write  all  your  books?  How  on  earth  do  you 
contrive  to  do  so  much  work  V  I  shall  surprise 
you  by  the  answer  I  make.  The  answer  is  this  : 
'  I  contrive  to  do  so  mueh  by  never  doing  too 
much  at  a  time.  A  man,  to  get  through  work 
well,  must  not  overwork  himself ;  or,  if  he  do 
too  much  work  to-day,  the  reaction  of  fatigue 
will  come,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  too  little 
to-morrow/  Now,  since  I  began  really  and 
earnestly  to  study,  which  was  not  till  I  had  left 
college,  and  was  actually  in  the  world,  I  may 
perhaps  say  that  I  have  gone  through  as 
large  a  course  of  general  reading  as  most  men  of 
my  time.  I  have  travelled  much,  and  have  seen 
much;  I  have  mixed  much  in  politics,  and  the 
various  businesses  of  life  ;  and  in  addition  to  all 
this,  I  have  published  somewhere  about  sixty 
volumes — some  upon  subjects  requiring  much 
research.  And  what  time  do  you  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  have  devoted  to  study — to  read- 
ing and  writing  ?  Not  more  than  three  hours  a 
day )  and  when  Parliament  is  sitting,  not  always 
that.  But  then,  during  these  hours,  I  had 
given  my  whole  attention  to  what  I  was  about. 
— Scientific  American. 

From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY  DR.  STEVENS. 

Second  Lecture. 

I  stated  last  week  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  geologic  record  the  only  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  that  were  above  the 
water  were  Labrador  and  a  few  rocky  knobs,  in- 
cluding the  Adirondack  Mountains,  the  peaks 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  others  which  I  described. 
These  formed  barren  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
lifeless  ocean.  The  rocks  that  were  formed 
before  the  creation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
upon  the  earth  are  called  the  azoic  rocks  from 
the  Greek  negative,  a,  and  zoe  life.  I  propose 
this  evening  to  describe  more  particularly  the 
constitution  of  the  azoic  rocks. 

The  oldest  of  all  rocks  is  granite.  When  the 
first  islands  raised  their  heads  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  between  and 
around  them  was  a  mass  of  granite.  As  the 
waves  dashed  against  the  base  of  the  hills  they 
wore  the  rocks  away,  and  fragments  fell  down 
into  the  sea,  forming  the  second  rock  in  our 


series.  We  find  that  the  rocks  next  above  the 
azoic  granite  are  slates ;  mica  slate,  clay  slate, 
chloritic  slate,  &c.  From  the  fact  of  these  rocks 
being  formed  in  layers  or  strata,  we  believe  that 
they  were  deposited  from  water.  Those  at  the 
bottom  and  nearest  the  hills  are  generally,  and  I 
believe  always,  composed  of  coarse  fragments  of 
the  hills,  the  fragments  becoming  finer  as  the 
distance  from  the  hills  increases.  The  strata  too 
becomes  thinner  as  we  recede  from  the  hills. 
The  upper  slates  are  finer  than  those  beneath 
them.  Those  at  the  immediate  foot  of  the  hill 
generally  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
as  the  formation  extended  into  deep  water  it 
was  deposited  upon  the  level  floor  of  the  ocean. 

You  may  ask  me  how  I  know  this.  These 
ocean  beds  have  been  raised  up  and  have  become 
dry  land,  rivers  have  run  across  these  formations 
for  ages,  and  have  cut  their  way  hundreds  of 
feet  down  through  all  the  strata  to  the  granite 
bed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ride  along  the 
valleys  of  these  rivers  to  see  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  several  strata  were  deposited  one  upon 
another. 

I  will  describe  briefly  the  valuable  minerals 
which  are  found  in  the  azoic  rocks.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  magnetic  iron  ore.  This 
peculiar  ore  of  iron  is  found  in  the  azoic  rocks 
in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  found  in  no  other 
formation.  Red  hematite,  or  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  is  foun^d  in  this  formation  and  in  several 
others.  The  same  is  true  of  plumbago.  I  have 
specimens  here  of  these  minerals,  all  taken  from 
the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The  plumbago  and 
the  magnetic  iron  both  came  from  the  same 
farm.  These  three  are  the  ouly  valuable  metals 
which  are  found  in  the  azoic  rocks  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  p  iy  for  working.  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  metals  are  found 
in  small  quantities,  but  none  of  them  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  profitably  mined. 

This  finishes  our  hurried  survey  of  the  desolate 
portion  of  the  history  of  our  continent.  In  the  next 
lecture  I  shall  come  to  that  great  epoch  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  upon  the  waters,  and 
life  was  born. 


AIR,  SUNSHINE  AND  HEALTH. 

A  New-York  merchant  noticed,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  that  each  successive  book-keeper 
gradually  lost  his  health,  and  finally  died  of  con- 
sumption, however  vigorous  and  robust  he  was  on 
entering  his  service.  At  length  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  little  rear-room,  where  the  books 
were  kept,  opened  into  a  back  yard,  so  surroun- 
ded by  high  walls,  that  no  sunshine  came  into  it 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  An  upper-room, 
well-lighted,  was  immediately  prepared,  and  his 
clerks  had  uniform  good  health  ever  after. 

A  familiar  case  to  general  readers  is  derived 
from  medical  works,  where  an  entire  English 
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|  family  became  ill,  and  all  remedies  seemed  to  fail 
of  their  usual  results,  when  accidentally  a  window- 
I  glass  of  the  family-room  was  broken,  in  cold 
I  weather.  It  was  not  repaired,  and  forthwith  there 
■  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
inmates.    The  physician  at  once  traced  the  con- 
nexion,  discontinued  his  medicines,  and  ordered 
I   that  the  window-pane  should  not  be  replaced. 

A  French  lady  became  ill.    The  most  eminent 
J  physicians,  of  her  time,  were  called  in,  but  fail- 
1  ed  to  restore  her.    At  length  Dupuytren,  the 
I  Napoleon  of  physic,  was  consulted.    He  noticed 
that  she  lived  in  a  dim  room,  into  which  the  sun 
[I  never  shone ;  the  house  being  situated  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets,  or  rather  lanes  of  Paris.  He 
at  once  ordered  more  airy  and  cheerful  apart- 
ment?, and  "all  her  complaints  vanished." 

The  lungs  of  a  dog  become  tuberculated  (con- 
sumptive) in  a  few  weeks,  if  kept  confined  in  a 
dark  cellar.  The  most  common  plant  grows  spin- 
dly, pale,  and  scraggling,  if  no  sunlight  falls 
upon  it.  The  greatest  medical  names  in  France, 
of  the  last  century,  regarded  sunshine  and  pure 
air  as  equal  agents  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
health. 

From  these  facts,  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
the  most  common  mind  should  conclude  that 
cellars,  and  rooms  on  the  Northern  side  of  build- 
ings, or  apartments  into  which  the  sun  does  not 
immediately  shine,  should  never  be  occupied  as 
family-rooms  or  chambers  or  as  libraries  or  "stu- 
dies." Such  apartments  are  only  fit  for  "stow- 
age "  or  purposes  which  never  require  persons 
to  remain  in  them  over  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
And  every  intelligent  and  humane  parent  will 
arrange  that  the  family-room  and  the  chambers 
shall  be  the  lightest,  brightest  and  most  commo- 
dious, in  his  apartments  or  dwelling. — Hall. 


FIFTEEN  FOLLIES. 

1.  To  think  that  the  more  a  man  eats  the  fatter 
and  stronger  he  will  become. 

2.  To  believe  that  the  more  hours  children 
study  at  school  the  faster  they  learn. 

3.  To  conclude  that  if  exercise  is  good  for  the 
health,  the  more  violent  and  exhausting  it  is, 
the  more  good  is  done. 

4.  To  imagine  that  every  hour  taken  from 
sleep  is  an  hour  gained. 

5.  To  act  on  the  presumption  that  the  small- 
est room  in  the  house  is  large  enough  to  sleep 
in. 

6.  To  argue  that  whatever  remedy  causes  one 
to  feel  immediately  better,  is  "good  for"  the 
system  without  regard  to  more  ulterior  effects. 
The  "  soothing  syrup/'  for  example,  does  stop  the 
cough  of  children,  and  does  arrest  diarrhoea,  only 
to  cause,  a  little  later,  alarming  convulsions,  or 
the  more  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 


water  on  the  brain ;  at  least,  always  protracts  the 
disease. 

7.  To  commit  an  act  which  is  felt  in  itself  to 
be  prejudicial,  hoping  that  some  how  or  other  it 
may  be  done  in  your  case  with  impunity. 

8.  Tc  advise  another  to  take  a  remedy  which 
you  have  not  tried  on  yourself,  or  without  making 
special  inquiry  whether  all  the  conditions  are 
alike. 

9.  To  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  continue  to 
eat  after  it  has  been  satiated,  merely  to  gratify  the 
taste. 

10.  To  eat  a  hearty  supper  for  the  pleasure 
experienced  during  the  brief  time  it  is  passing 
down  the  throat,  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  night 
of  disturbed  sleep,  and  a  weary  waking  in  the 
morning. 

11.  To  remove  a  portion  of  the  clothing  im- 
mediately after  exercise,  when  the  most  stupid 
drayman  in  New  York  knows  that  if  he  does  not 
put  a  cover  on  his  horse  the  moment  he  ceases 
work  in  winter,  he  will  lose  him  in  a  few  days 
by  pneumonia. 

12.  To  contend  that  because  the  dirtiest  chil- 
dren in  the  street  or  on  the  highway,  are  hearty 
and  healthy,  that,  therefore,  it  is  healthy  to  be 
dirty  ;  forgetting  that  continuous  daily  exposure 
to  the  pure  out-door  air,  in  joyous,  unrestrained 
activities,  is  such  a  powerful  agency  for  health 
that  those  who  live  thus  are  well,  in  spite  of  rags 
and  filth. 

13.  To  presume  to  repeat,  later  in  life,  with- 
out injury,  the  indiscretions,  exposures,  and  in- 
temperances which  in  the  flush  of  youth  were 
practiced  with  impunity. 

14.  To  believe  that  warm  air  is  necessarily 
impure,  or  that  pure,  cool  air  is  necessarily  more 
healthy  than  the  confined  air  of  a  close  and 
crowded  vehicle ;  the  latter,  at  most,  can  only 
cause  fainting  or  nausea;  while  entering  a  con- 
veyance after  walking  briskly,  lowering  a  win- 
dow, thus  while  still,  exposed  to  a  draught,  will 
give  a  cold  infallibly,  or  an  attack  of  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia,  which  will  cause  weeks  and  months 
of  suffering,  if  not  actual  death  within  four 
days. 

15.  To  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day "  by 
working  harder  and  later  on  Saturday  than  on 
any  other  day  in  the  week,  with  a  view  to  sleep- 
ing late  next  morning,  aud  staving  at  home  all 
day  to  rest,  conscience  being  quieted  by  the  plea 
of  not  "  feeling  very  well." — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


A  NEW  DAY. 

Every  morning  we  enter  upon  a  new  day,  car- 
rying an  unknown  f  uture  in  its  bosom.  Thoughts 
may  be  born  to-day  which  may  never  be  ex- 
tinguished. Hopes  may  be  excited  to-day  which 
may  never  expire.    Acts  may  be  performed  to- 
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day,  the  consequence  of  which  may  not  be  re- 
alized till  eternity. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE li. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MO.  14, 1861. 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  Editors  of  this  paper 
to  make  it  interesting  to  all  classes  of  its  readers. 
To  further  this  object,  we  propose  giving  the 
history  of  some  of  the  old  meeting-houses  and 
the  settlements  of  Friends  in  connection  with 
them.  In  view  of  their  old,  and  in  many  cases, 
we  fear,  dilapidated  condition,  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  preserve  their  present  antique  appearance, 
while  it  remains  possible,  by  giving  in  the 
columns  of  this  paper  a  small  drawing  of  them. 
We  will  be  glad  if  Friends,  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  local  history 
and  reminiscences,  will  send  us  a  small  rough 
drawing,  which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail,  if  no 
other  opportunity  offers.  Accompanying  these, 
may  be  accounts  of  the  early  settlements  of 
Friends  in  the  neighborhood,  incidents  and 
anecdotes  connected  therewith.  These  sketches 
need  not  be  artistically  executed,  but  they  should 
be  done  correctly,  so  that  an  artist  can  readily 
make  a  finished  drawing,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which,  as  to  detail,  he  must  depend  upon  the 
sketch  sent. 


Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. — A 
friend  has  sent  us  an  extract  from  the  writings  of 
John  Comly,  explanatory  of  the  nature  and 
province  of  our  "  Meetings  for  Ministers  and 
Elders."  We  do  not  know  whether,  in  their 
first  establishment,  they  did  not  include  those 
young  in  religious  experience  and  in  the 
ministry,  whose  zeal  might  be  in  danger  of  out- 
running their  knowledge ;  in  which  case  the 
care  and  counsel  of  the  more  experienced  could, 
indeed,  have  been  valuable  to  them.  But  as 
these  meetings  are  now  constituted,  namely,  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  this  early  stage, 
so  far  as  to  obtain  a  testimonial  from  their 
Monthly  Meeting  that  their  ministry  is  accept- 
able, we  doubt  whether  they  can  be  said  to  per- 
form the  office  of  a  Priscilla  and  Aquila.  Al- 
though tender  religious  care  is  no  doubt  often 
extended  by  individual  members  toward  those 
young  in  the  ministry,  yet,  as  a  body,  this  can- 


not be  the  case,  unless  such  could  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  these  meetings. 

We  give  the  extract  as  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  query,  whether  these  meetings,  as  at  present 
constituted,  are  doing  as  much  good  as  they 
might  do,  if  it  were  the  practice  to  admit  the  at- 
tendance of  those  just  entering  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

"Among  the  early  converts  of  Christianity 
there  was  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  who 
was  '  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures/ This  man  had  come  so  far  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  preparation  for  the  gospel  state,  as 
is  implied  in  the  dispensation  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, for  thus  it  is  said,  1  The  beginning  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  God,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  prophets,  Behold  I  send  my  mes- 
senger before  thy  face  (or  appearance)  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee/   Mark  i. 

Hence,  it  is  said  of  Apollos,  that  he  (  was  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  the  Lord,' '  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John/  Yet  in  this  his  incipient 
state,  he  became  '  fervent  in  the  spirit,  and  spake 
and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord/ 
It  was  in  this  state  of  childhood,  but  of  great 
sincerity,  that  he  was  heard  by  the  more  ex- 
perienced Aquila  and  Priscilla,  as  he  'spake 
boldly  in  the  synagogue/  These  more  advanced 
and  enlightened  members  of  the  church,  in 
great  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  Apollos, 
'  took  him  unto  them/  and  in  a  select  oppor- 
tunity between  him  and  them  alone,  explained 
and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly. 

This  Christian  care  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
appears  to  have  been  blessed  not  only  to  Apollos, 
in  his  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  divine 
understanding  in  the  gospel  and  '  things  of 
God/  but  it  was  the  means  of  increasing  his  use- 
fulness in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  in  the  ministry, 
as  well  as  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  gospel- 
spirit  among  the  disciples  and  brethren.  Hence, 
we  find  that  when  Apollos  was  disposed  to  travel, 
or  felt  a  concern  to  go  into  Achaia,  the  brethren 
gave  him  a  certificate  in  order  to  show  that  he 
was  in  unity,  and  to  open  his  way  among  the 
disciples  where  he  came.  This  had  the  proper 
effect ;  for  those  who  had  believed  through  grace 
were  helped  by  his  labors ;  and  further  his  ser- 
vices, through  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Spirit  sanctifying  his  eloquence,  were  effectual 
to  the  convincement  of  the  Jews,  showing  and 
demonstrating  by  the  Scriptures  that  '  Jesus  was 
the  Christ/  Had  this  select  opportunity  not 
been  had  with  Apollos,  or,  being  had,  found  and 
left  Apollos  in  a  confident,  self-justifying 
state,  able  by  his  eloquent  reasoning  to  confute 
all  the  arguments  or  instruction  of  the  two 
elders,  where  might  he  have  run  to  in  his 
own  will  ? 
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And  where  would  have  been  the  unity  of  the 
one  pure  gospel  spirit  ?  But  his  child-like 
meekness  and  docility,  his  willingness  to  be 
instructed,  brought  him  near  in  gospel  affection 
and  fellowship  with  those  who  were  in  Christ 
before  him,  and  he  became  a  powerful  watererof 
the  seed  of  life;  and  the  less  eloquent,  but  not 
less  deeply  experienced  Paul,  said  of  him,  "  We 
are  laborers  together." 

Married,  on  the  28th  of  11th  mo.  last,  at  Milford 
Meeting,  James  Davis,  of  Chester,  to  Martha  White- 
ley,  of  Milton,  Ind. 


Died,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  28th  of  7th  mo. 
last,  Margaret  A.,  wife  of  Paul  Heuston,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Aquila  and  Ann  H.  Jones,  aged  32  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

•■  ,  on  the  26th  of  11th  mo.  last,  James  Haight, 

a  member  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting.  He  oc- 
cupied the  station  of  an  Elder  with  propriety,  was 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings^  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  was  a  worthy  example  to  others. 
His  funeral  took  place  at  Farmington  on  the  28th  of 
11th  mo.,  1861,  another  funeral,  that  of  Mary  Hoag, 
a  young  woman,  occurring  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  we  trust,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  many  present. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
OP  PRIENDS  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  : 

The  Committee  of  Management,  in  preparing 
their  Annual  Report  for  the  Library  Association 
of  Friends,  have  been  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
just  twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  its  or- 
ganization ;  and  it  is  gratifying  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  must  also  be  to  other  friends 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
institution,  to  compare  the  Library  during  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence  with  its  present 
condition.  Well  filled  shelves  and  long  rows  of 
books,  containing  choice  selections,  now  meet  the 
eye,  while  the  room  itself  is  particularly  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  being  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  appropriately  furnished. 

And  yet  we  despise  not  such  humble  begin- 
nings j  we  rejoice  in  them,  and  would  that 
Friends  in  other  sections  could  more  frequently 
be  awakened  to  their  importance.  Nor  would 
we,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  forget  the  pioneers 
in  this  good  work  ;  they  accomplished  much,  and 
great  credit  is  due  them  for  their  efforts  in  es- 
tablishing an  institution  that  has  been  so  emi- 
nently successful ;  for,  although  for  a  short  pe- 
riod a  few  years  since,  a  much  to  be  regretted 
apathy  existed,  a  renewal  of  lively  interest  was 
soon  begotten,  and  the  success  alluded  to  has 
been  apparent  from  year  to  year  in  the  addition 
of  hundreds  of  volumes  annually. 

While  the  Committee  think  it  safe  to  chal- 
lenge a  comparison  with  any  other  collection  of 


books  of  like  size  embracing  as  many  new  publi- 
cations, and  with  similar  purpose  of  general 
reading  and  circulation,  in  reference  tG  its  con- 
taining anything  of  an  objectionable  character, 
still  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  of  them  to  peruse  every  volume  intro- 
duced, and  hence  they  may  occasionally  (as  they 
have  been)  be  deceived,  and  which,  as  soon  as 
discovered,  they  have  remedied  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  withdrawing  the  book  from  circula- 
tion ;  and  they  invite  the  co-operation  of  Friends 
using  the  Library  in  this  labor,  being  ever  will- 
ing to  reconsider  their  decision  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  work  into  the  Library  where  im- 
proper matter  may  subsequently  be  discovered. 

Friends  generally  might  also  aid  them  con- 
siderably in  the  selection  of  books,  by  leaving 
with  the  Librarian  the  titles  of  such  works  as  it 
might  be  desirable  to  purchase. 

They  lose  no  opportunity  of  placing  on  the 
shelves  any  re-publication  of  the  works  of  an- 
cient Friends,  or  any  new  publication  having  a 
tendency  to  spread  information  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Society  and  the  dissemination  of 
its  principles. 

Nor  have  the  current  demands  of  the  day  been 
neglected.  Modern  History,  Scientific  Works, 
Voyages  and  Travels  and  miscellaneous  reading 
matter  have  all  been  introduced  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  The  passing  year 
has  been  particularly  unpropitious  for  our  inte- 
rest. The  depressed  and  sorrowful  condition  of 
things  around  us  has  not  only  (we  hope  but  tem- 
porarily) damped  the  interest  heretofore  felt,  and 
decreased  the  amount  of  our  annual  subscrip- 
tions, but  has  extended  to  the  publishing  of 
books,  very  little  having,  for  some  months  past, 
issued  from  the  press  at  all  desirable  for  us  to 
purchase. 

Could  we  but  prevail  on  Friends  generally 
rightly  to  appreciate  what  we  have  (as  we  some- 
times fear  is  not  the  case)  we  think  a  mutual 
advantage  would  be  the  result,  and  we  should 
never  want  for  funds  for  the  purchase  of  any 
thing  truly  desirable. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  vol- 
umes, comprising  one  hundred  and  eight  works, 
of  which  eighteen  volumes  were  donatious,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  of  books  now  in  the  Li- 
brary Jive  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy, 
classified  as  follows : 

Abridged  and  Juvenile,   859 

Scientific,   688 

Religious,   1196 

Voyages  and  Travels,   598 

History  and  Biography,   947 

Miscellaneous,   1182 

Catalogues  of  which,  completed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Librarian  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 
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We  believe  we  have  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  of  friends  donating  books  to  the 
Library,  and  think  that,  with  a  little  interest 
more  generally  manifested,  a  valuable  collection 
might  be  made  of  ancient  records  and  curiosities 
now  slumbering  in  private  libraries,  seldom  or 
never  seen  by  any  but  the  owners,  and  in  many 
instances  with  very  little  value  set  on  them  by 
these ;  while  by  thus  donating  them,  their  real 
value  would  be  increased  by  being  placed  with 
others  of  like  character,  and  the  gratification  or 
instruction  to  be  derived  by  their  examination 
more  widely  diffused.  A  nucleus  has  already 
been  commenced,  the  Library  being  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  number,  to  which  they  invite  the 
attention  of  friends,  with  the  hope  that  this 
number  may  be  increased. 

Included  in  the  donations  were  volumes  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16„and  17  of  Friends'  Intel- 
ligencer. 

As  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  en- 
tire set,  the  Committee  would  thankfully  receive 
any  of  the  wanting  volumes,  either  bound  or 
otherwise  :  and  they  hope  that  this  may  be  borne 
in  mind  by  Friends  having  any  of  them,  who  may 
not  prize  them  to  perfect  their  own  series. 

While  congratulating  themselves  on  the  good 
condition  of  the  Library  under  the  management 
of  the  present  Librarian,  the  Committee  deem 
this  a  fit  opportunity  to  allude  to  the  declining 
health  of  John  H.  Willits,  our  late  Librarian, 
and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the  connection 
that  had  so  long  existed  between  him  and  suc- 
cessive Committees  of  management;  bearing  tes- 
timony at  the  same  time  to  his  faithfulness, 
promptness  and  strict  attention  to  his  duties  as 
Librarian,  as  well  as  the  kindly  feeling  and 
friendly  intercourse  that  has  always  existed  be- 
tween them.* 

It  was  found  during  the  year  that  additional 
cases  would  be  necessary  to  retain  a  proper  and 
convenient  classification  of  the  books,  and  they 
were  accordingly  provided. 

The  use  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year 
has  been  as  follows  : 

Luring  the  first  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
clusive, there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

695  Females,   1532"  books. 

611  Males,   1504  " 

Making  a  total  of  three  thousand  and  thirty-six 
volumes  loaned  during  that  period. 

During  the  last  six  months,  viz.,  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Tenth  month  1st,  inclusive,  there 
were  loaued  to  an  aggregate  of 

436  Females,   994  books. 


432  males, 
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Making  a  total  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  volumes  loaned  daring  that  period.  Showing, 

*  Since  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  the  Friend 
alluded  to  has  departed  this  life,  at  an  advanced  age. 


when  combined,  that  there  have  been  loaned  du- 
ring the  year, 

2526  volumes  on  1131  applications  of  females. 

2406       "        1043  "  males. 

Or  a  circulation  of  nearly  five  thousand,  volumes 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  to  the  18th 
inst.,  makes  the  following  exhibit : 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,  $200  10 

Received  from  subscriptions,   294  75 

«       "      fines,   13  51 

"       "      sale  of  Catalogues,   1  50 

$509  86 

Expenditures. 

Cash  paid  for  New  Books,  $110  57 

"       "       Rebinding  Books,   6  55 

Building  Cases  and  removing  Books,  19  80 

Librarian's  Salary,    80  00 

Assistance  rendered  Librarian,   10  87 

Insurance  on  Books,   8  00 

Cleaning  Room,     12  00 

Incidental  expenses,  including  Print- 
ing and  distributing  Annual  Re- 
port, Notices,  &c,   16  52 

Commissions  for  collecting  Subscrip- 
tions,   29  80 

t    294  11 

Balance  due  the  Association,   $215  75 

An  amount  that  will  be  exhausted  as  soon  as 
the  publishing  season  commences. 

The  Library  is  now  open,  as  heretofore,  on 
Fourth  and  Seventh-day  evenings,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Friends  generally,  and  on  Sev- 
enth-day afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accommo- 
dation of  females.    Entrance  from  1 5th  Street. 

Lest  the  terms  of  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  not  be  understood  by  some,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat,  that  any  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  contributing  annually  to  its  funds, 
thereby  becomes  a  member,  the  amount  of  such 
contribution  being  entirely  optional  with  the 
donor.  It  does  not,  however,  require  a  subscrip- 
tion to  entitle  a  Friend  to  the  use  of  the  Library. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee, 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month,  1861. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EGYPT, 

James  Jones,  a  recent  English  traveller  in 
Egypt,  has  presented  to  the  world  some  interest- 
ing reflections  on  the  past  history  of  that  re- 
markable land,  and  has  put  together  some  valu- 
able materials  for  speculation  in  regard  to  its 
probable  future.  Egypt  has  been  aptly  describ- 
ed as  a  "  strip  of  ooze  in  a  trough  of  granite." 
Although  extending  for  a  length  of  some  six 
hundred  miles  from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  it 
has  only  an  average  width  of  six  or  seven  miles. 
Over  this  bed  of  alluvium, — the  washing  of  the 
mountains  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  for  untold 
centuries, — groves  of  palm,  fields  of  wheat,  rice, 
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Indian  corn,  cotton,  coffee,  flax  and  tobacco, 
grown  with  marvellous  luxuriance.  The  fertile 
soil  opposes  its  fatness  to  the  stupidity  and  idle- 
ness of  an  uuprogressive  race.  They  obtain  from 
the  rich  ooze  of  the  Nile  enough  for  their  limit- 
ed wants  with  so  little  labor  that  the  healthy 
stimulus  of  necessity  is  wanting.  There  is  at 
present  little  surplus  production,  and  no  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  increase  the  supply. 
The  Egyptians  have  so  long  bowed  their  necks 
to  a  foreign  yoke  that  they  seem  entirely  inca- 
pable of  manly  enterprise  or  exertion.  For  more 
than  two  thousand  years  one  foreign  dynasty  has 
succeeded  another  without  interruption,  and  yet 
the  geographical  position  of  Egypt,  its  historic 
memories,  the  wouderful  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  connecting  link 
between  Asiatic  and  European  commerce,  has 
given  it  a  position  among  nations  which  the 
abject  Coptic  races  who  inhabit  its  soil  have 
never  been  able  to  completely  counteract. 

Four  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Cairo  to 
the  English,  in  June,  1801,  Mehemet  Ali  be- 
came Pacha  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  a  Turkish 
province,  but  the  efforts  of  this  able  ruler  were 
early  directed  to  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence. Mehemet  Ali  was  wise  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  prostrate  energies  of  the  na- 
tion could  only  be  effectually  revived  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources  of  the 
country.  He  began  public  works.  He  attempted 
to  revive  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
although  embarrassed  greatly  by  the  supineness 
of  his  subjects  and  the  selfish  diplomacy  of 
England  and  France,  yet  by  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  he  devised  and  set  in  pro- 
gress, he  probably  did  more  for  the  national 
regeneration  of  Egypt  than  any  predecessor  since 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Pharaohs.  But 
while  the  governments  of  Europe  have  been  ex- 
erting themselves  to  mutually  embarrass  and 
checkmate  each  other  in  securing  the  control  of 
this  great  key  to  Asiatic  commerce,  private 
enterprise  has  been  likewise  striving  to  grasp 
the  tempting  prize.  Two  rival  lines  of  transit, 
the  Suez  railway  and  the  Suez  canal,  under  the 
respective  patronage  of  England  and  France,  are 
designed  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  results 
which  are  ultimately  to  flow  from  this  double 
enterprise.  In  addition  to  the  revival  of  the  j 
transit  traffic  on  a  most  stupendous  scale,  there  j 
are  many  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of! 
public  affairs  which  indicate  that  the  impetus 
thus  give  to  industry  will  be  directed  to  a  largely 
increased  cultivation  of  cotton,  not  only  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  but  also  along  the  whole 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  aud  perhaps  extend 
to  the  interior.  Employment  and  cultivation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  new  supplies  of  materials 
for  manufacture  on  the  other,  are  heralds  of 
coming  revolution,  amid  which  Egypt  will  rise 


from  present  depression.  But  then  this  impulse 
must  come  from  foreigners,  for  the  present  native 
race  is  wholly  unsusceptible  of  any  movement 
Chronicle. 


emanating  from  within. 


PLANT-HOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES. 

Plants  stored  away  for  the  winter  in  cold  pits, 
require  more  care  for  the  first  month  or  so  than 
at  any  other  time  through  the  winter  season. 
Many  of  them  have  unripened  shoots,  or  shed 
many  of  their  leaves,  and  unless  these  be  cut  off 
and  removed,  gangrene  and  decay  commit  dis- 
tressing havoc.  Air  should  be  giveu  at  every 
opportunity,  and  nothing  omitted  that  will,  in 
any  way,  tend  to  harden  the  plants,  and  send 
vegetation  to  rest.  No  more  water  should  be 
given  than  just  sufficient  to  prevent  withering, 
and  the  temperature  should  be  kept  as  near  40° 
as  possible,  and  every  chance  taken  to  render  the 
air  about  the  plants  dry.  When  frost  actually 
does  come,  no  further  care  than  protection  from 
its  embraces  will  then  be  required.  Plants  so 
hardened,  may  stay  covered  up  for  weeks,  with- 
out any  light  or  air,  and  secure  from  the  slight- 
est injury.  Mice  constitute  the  most  troublesome 
enemy  in  a  pit  closed  for  any  length  of  time ; 
but  we  have,  as  yet,  found  nothing  better  than 
to  take  peas  and  soak  them  twent}^-four  hours  in 
water,  then  roll  in  arsenic  and  sow  in  a  pot,  as 
if  in  the  regular  way  of  seed-sowing.  A  few 
pots  so  prepared,  should  be  placed  in  the  pit 
before  permanently  closing  up.  The  mice  usual- 
ly make  for  these  pots  at  their  first  entrance  to 
the  pits.  If  placed  on  the  soil,  they  seem  to 
guess  your  secret,  and  will  not  u  bite." 

Plants  in  cellars  need  much  the  same  care  as 
those  in  pits.  Avoid  heat  and  dampness;  fre- 
quently, however,  plants  suffer  in  cellars  through 
getting  too  dry.  They  should  be  looked  over, 
at  any  rate,  once  a  month,  and  a  little  water 
given,  if  likely  to  become  entirely  dry. 

Plants  in  windows  and  rooms  usually  suffer 
from  excessive  waterings, — very  dry  air  about 
them, — too  great  a  heat,  or  too  much  shade.  As 
much  as  possible,  room  plants  should  be  select- 
ed for  their  indifference  to  the»e  requirements. 
Succulents,  such  as  cactuses,  mesembryanthe- 
mums,  rocheas,  crassulas,  aloes,  &c,  care  not 
how  dry  the  room,  but  they  demand  all  the  sun- 
light possible.  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Azaleas,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Polyanthuses, 
violets,  hyacinths,  &c,  do  not  mind  a  little 
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shade;  but  they  abhor  a  high  temperature. 
te  Leaf  plants,"  for  the  most  part,  like  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
to  do  well.  For  these,  glass  partitions  and  close- 
ly-glazed cases  are  usually  employed.  A  great 
error  in  the  growth  of  plants,  in  these  cases,  is, 
to  suppose  they  require  no  air.  The  closeness 
is  to  secure  a  moist  atmosphere,  not  to  exclude 
the  air.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  temperature 
is  low,  and  little  evaporation  going  on,  the  op- 
portunity should  be  seized  to  air  the  cases,-  a 
few  moments  are  sufficient.  A  very  pretty 
plant  arrangement  may  be  made  in  parlors  that 
have  bay  windows;  the  whole  window  may  be 
closed  off  from  the  main  part  of  the  room  by  a 
sash,  and  filled  with  plants.  Some  on  the  floor, 
— some  on  shelves,  and  some  pendant  from  the 
roof.  A  common  oil  lamp  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient, with  the  usual  window  shutters,  to  keep 
out  frost  during  the  night  or  extra  severe 
weather,  while  the  regular  day  temperature  of 
the  room  will  suffice  for  that  time.  When  the 
lamp  is  burning,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  from  the  room  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  and  for  the  exit  of  consumed 
air  at  the  top  of  the  case.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  a  tube  to  and  from  the  lamp. 

To  those  who  have  larger  plant  cabinets  or 
small  conservatories,  connections  with  heaters  or 
hot  water  from  kitchen  ranges  will  suggest 
themselves.  This  is  often  done.  The  great 
error  we  have  often  noticed  is,  that  the  heat  is 
led  to  the  back  only,  when  it  should  be  con- 
tinued right  to  the  front  or  coldest  part  of  the 
house.  When  heaters  are  employed,  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  usually  defective,  and  besides  the 
air  is  very  dry  and  ungenial  to  healthy  vegeta- 
tion. Evaporating  pans  around  the  mouth  of 
the  air  flues  should  be  used  in  such  cases, — 
syringing  done  at  frequent  intervals,  and  pure 
fresh  air  given  whenever  a  warm  out-door  spell 
furnishes  the  opportunity.  j 

In  the  greenhouse,  such  plants  as  are  in  a 
growing  condition,  and  are  desired  to  continue 
growth,  if  filled  with  roots,  may  be  repotted  into 
pots  a  size  larger.  No  advantage  is  gained  in 
any  case  in  employing  pots  for  shifting  much 
larger  than  those  in  which  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing. Coarse,  spongy  soil  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  used  for  pot  plants.  The  advantage  claimed 
for  peat  over  other  soils  for  many  pot  plants,  is 
as  much  owing  to  its  fibrous  condition  as  to  its 
peculiar  nature.  Insects  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  and  the  various  remedies  best  ap- 
proved of  employed  for  their  destruction  before 
they  become  very  numerous.  We  must  still  re- 
peat, that  we  find  nothing  so  simple  or  so  cer- 
tainly effective  as  hot  water  for  all  kinds  of 
insects,  from  the  minute  red  spider  to  the  mealy 
bug  and  scale.  We  get  a  common  hand  furnace, 
and  set  a  large  washing  boiler  on  the  top,  heat- 
ing the  water  to  about  130°  ;  in  this  we  put  about 


a  teaspoonful  of  grease,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  flower  of  sulphur.  All  the  plants  that  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  trace  of  insects  are  then  col- 
lected together  and  dipped  in  for  a  moment. 
Specimens  too  large  to  dip  in  are  held  over  and 
syringed,  so  as  to  save  the  hot  water  as  much  as 
possible.  These  large  ones  we  do  last.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  leaves  or  very  tender  green  tops 
get  scalded,  but  this  is  but  a  temporary  evil  for 
a  permanent  cure.  A  few  syringings  within  a 
few  days  subsequent  to  the  operations,  clears 
the  plants  from  the  greasiness  left  on  them ;  but 
the  sulphur  leaves  a  slight  smell  for  some  time, 
and  seems  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in 
keeping  off  fresh  attacks  of  the  puny,  but  by  no 
means  contemptible,  invaders.  We  know  of 
numerous  instances  where  parties  have  tried  the 
process,  and  thanked  us  for  the  information ; 
and  though  our  hints  in  this  respect  have  been 
received  with  far  less  general  notice  than  many 
others  that  our  pages  have  been  the  means  of 
circulating,  we  consider  the  idea  the  most  in- 
valuable one  to  horticulturists  we  have  ever  of- 
fered.—  Gardener's  Monthly. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
ELEVENTH  MONTH. 
DEATHS, 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN, 
&C. 

Mean    temperature    of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 
Highest  during  the  month,.... 
Lowest      do.     do  do 
Rain  during  the  month,, 
Deaths,  counting  four  weeks 
for  1860,  and  five  weeks  for 
1861,  each  year, 


Rain  during  some  portion  ot 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,.. 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  


1860. 


46.85  deg. 
75  " 
13  " 
6.13  inch. 


821 


44.81  deg. 
64.00  " 
32.00  " 
4.87  inch. 


1129 


1860. 


9  days. 

10  days. 

2  " 

3  " 

3  " 

3  « 

2  " 

6  n 

14  " 

8  " 

30  " 

30  " 

1861. 


1861. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
11th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 

years  

Highest  do.  during  that  entire  period, 1849, 
Lowest  do.       do.       1793,  1827, '43 '48, 

FALL  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  fall 
months  of  1860, 

Mean       do.       do.       do.  1861, 

Average  of  the  fall  temperature  of  do. 
for  the  past  seventy-two  years 

Highest  fall  temperature  during  that  pe- 
riod, 1850,  .... 

Lowest       do.       do.  1794, 


43.07  deg. 
50.50  " 
38  " 


56.37  deg. 
57.71  " 

54.50  " 

58.16  " 
50.66  " 
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The  accurate  observation  taken  at  the  Pennsyl- 
j  vania  Hospital  develope  the  fact  that  the  month 

under  review  has  been  remarkable  for  its  equitable 
|  temperature,  there  being  none  of  those  sudden  and 
I  great  variations  so  common  at  this  season,  but  a 

steady  and  gradual  decline  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
i  Compare  the  extremes  with  last  year,  viz  : 

1860,  maximum  75,  minimum  13. 

1861,  do.       64,       do.  32. 

The  fall  months  have  also  been  unusually  pleasant, 
exceeding  the  seventy-two  years'  average  by  over  three 
|  degrees,  and  equalling  the  highest  during  that  entire 
i  period  by  within  less  than  half  a  degree.       J.  M.  E. 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  2d,  1861. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

BY  FRANCES  D.  GAGE. 

|j  The  autumn  is  going,  with  beauty  so  glowing, 
And  winter  o'er  all  things  is  casting  its  pall ; 
The  rose  tree  is  fading — no  longer  'tis  shading 
The  arbor  of  love  or  the  bright  waterfall. 

I  The  dahlias  are  lopping,  the  ripe  fruit  is  dropping, 

The  corn-leaves   are  withered   and   dry  on  the 
stalk ; 

II  The  ring-dove  is  sighing,  the  grasshopper  dying, 

The  fire-fly  no  longer  enlivens  the  walk. 

I  The  forests  are  changing,  the  wild  birds  are  ranging, 
To  hunt  out  a  home  where  the  skies  are  more  clear; 
I  The  streams  deeper  flowing,  the  chilly  winds  blow- 
ing, 

All  tell  us  that  winter,  cold  winter,  is  near. 

I  Summer's  sweet,  while  we're  tasting,  away  all  are 
hasting ; 

The  days  of  the  peach  and  the  melon  are  o'er ; 
1  Theii  let  us  be  trying,  while  autumn  is  dying, 
To  lay  up  for  winter  a  plentiful  store. 

I  Work  freer,  and  harder,  fill  the  barn  and  the  larder  ; 

Then  give  to  old  Winter,  whene'er  he  shall  come, 
[  A  welcome  most  willing :  we'll  heed  not  his  chilling, 

If  there's  warmth  round  the  hearth-stone,  and 
plenty  at  home. 

I  But  while  we  are  cheerful,  no  cause  to  be  tearful, 
Let  us  think  of  the  children  of  sorrow  and  wrong, 
And  give  from  our  treasure  with  no  stinted  measure, 
Of  the  good  gifts  of  Heaven,  to  help  them  along. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

The  snow  had  began  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  fields  and  highway, 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
Every  pine,  and  fur,  and  hemlock, 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 

Was  fringed  indeed  with  pearl. 
From  sheds,  now  roofed  with  Carrara, 

Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down — 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 
I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 
I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 


Up  spoke  our  little  Mable, 

Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  the  snow ?': 
And  I  told  her  of  the  good  All-Father 

Who  cares  for  us  all  below. 
Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  the  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 
I  remember  the  gradual  patience 

That  fell  from  the  cloud  like  snow, 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 

The  scar  of  that  deep-stabbed  woe. 
And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered — 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  Merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall." 
Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her, 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know, 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deep'ning  snow. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
THE  COW  BUNTING  OF  AMERICA. 

The  most  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of 
this  species  is,  the  unaccountable  practice  it  has 
of  dropping  its  eggs  into  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
instead  of  building  and  hatching  for  itself;  and 
thus  entirely  abandoning  its  progeny  to  the  care 
and  mercy  of  strangers.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  it  was  well  known,  in  those 
countries  which  the  bird  inhabits,  that  the 
cuckoo  of  Europe  never  built  herself  a  nest,  but 
dropt  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  other  birds;  bat 
among  the  thousands  of  different  species  that 
spread  over  that  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  no 
other  instance  of  the  same  uniform  habit  has 
been  found  to  exist  until  discovered  in  the  bird 
now  before  us.  Of  the  reality  of  the  former 
there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  known  to  every  school- 
boy in  Britain  ; — of  the  truth  of  the  latter  I  can 
myself  speak  with  confidence,  from  personal 
observation,  and  from  the  testimony  of  gentle- 
men, unknown  to  each  other,  residing  in  differ- 
ent and  distant  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
circumstances  by  which  I  became  first  acquaint- 
ed with  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird  are  as 
follows : — I  had,  in  numerous  instances,  found 
in  the  nest  of  three  or  four  particular  species  of 
birds  one  egg  much  larger  and  differently  mark- 
ed from  those  beside  it ;  I  had  remarked,  that 
these  odd-looking  eggs  were  all  of  the  same 
color,  and  marked  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
in  whatever  nest  they  lay ;  though  frequently 
the  eggs  beside  them  were  of  a  quite  different 
tint;  and  I  had  also  been  told,  in  a  vague  way, 
that  the  cow-bird  laid  in  other  bird's  nests.  At 
length  I  detected  the  female  of  this  very  bird 
in  the  nest  of  the  red-eyed  flycatcher,  which 
nest  is  very  small,  and  very  singularly  construct- 
ed ;  suspecting  her  purpose,  I  cautiously  with- 
drew without  disturbing  her ;  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find,  on  my  return,  that  the  egg  which 
she  had  just  dropped  corresponded  as  nearly  as 
eggs  of  the  same  species  usually  do,  in  its  size, 
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tint,  and  markings,  to  those  formerly  taken 
notice  of.  Since  that  time,  I  have  found  the 
young  cow-bunting,  in  many  instances,  in  the 
nests  of  one  or  other  of  these  small  birds.  I  have 
seen  these  last  followed  by  the  young  cow-bird 
calling  out  clamorously  for  food,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  feeding  it;  and  I  have  now,  in  a  cage 
before  me,  a  very  fine  one,  which  six  months 
ago  I  took  from  the  nest  of  the  Maryland  yellow- 
throat.  I  claim,  however,  no  merit  for  a  dis- 
covery not  originally  my  own ;  these  singular 
habits  having  long  been  known  to  people  of  ob- 
servation resident  in  the  country,  whose  informa- 
tion, in  this  case,  has  preceded  that  of  all  our 
school-philosophers  and  closet  naturalists,  to 
whom  the  matter  has  till  now  been  totally  un- 
known. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  manners  of  birds,  that  after  their 
nest  is  fully  finished,  a  day  or  two  generally 
elapses  before  the  female  begins  to  lay.  This 
delay  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  give  firmness 
to  the  yet  damp  materials,  and  allow  them  time 
to  dry.  In  this  state  it  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  laid  in  by  the  cow  bunting ;  the  result  of 
which  I  have  invariably  found  to  be  the  deser- 
tion of  the  nest  by  its  rightful  owner;  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  egg  thus  dropped  in  by 
the  intruder.  But  when  the  owner  herself  has 
begun  to  lay,  and  there  are  one  or  more  eggs  in 
the  nest  before  the  cow  bunting  deposits  hers, 
the  attachment  of  the  proprietor  is  secured,  and 
remains  unshaken  until  incubation  is  fully  per- 
formed, and  the  little  stranger  is  able  to  provide 
for  itself.  The  well  known  practice  of  the  young 
cuckoo  of  Europe  in  turning  out  all  the  eggs  and 
young  which  it  feels  around  it,  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  hatched,  has  been  detailed  in  a  very  satis- 
factory and  amusing  manner,  by  the  amiable  Dr. 
Jenner,  who  has  since  risen  to  immortal  celebrity 
in  a  much  nobler  pursuit,  and  to  whose  genius 
and  humanity  the  whole  human  race  are  under 
everlasting  obligations.  In  our  cow  bunting, 
though  no  such  habit  has  been  observed,  yet 
still  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  nurse's  own  eggs  soon  after 
the  foundling  is  hatched,  which  happens  regu- 
larly before  the  rest.  From  twelve  to  fourteen 
days  is  the  usual  time  of  incubation  with  our 
small  birds ;  but,  although  I  cannot  exactly  fix 
the  precise  period  requisite  for  the  egg  of  the 
cow  bunting,  I  think  I  can  say  almost  positive- 
ly, that  it  is  a  day  or  two  less  than  the  shortest 
of  the  above-mentioned  spaces.  In  this  singular 
circumstance  we  see  a  striking  provision  of  the 
Deity  :  for,  did  this  egg  require  a  day  or  two 
more,  instead  of  so  much  less,  than  those  among 
which  it  has  been  dropped,  the  young  it  con- 
tained would  in  every  instance  inevitably  per- 
ish ;  and  thus  in  a  few  years  the  whole  species 
must  become  extinct.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  the  young  cow  bunting,  the  parent  being  fre- 


quently obliged  to  leave  the  nest  to  provide  sus- 
tenance for  the  foundling,  the  business  of  incu- 
bation is  thus  necessarily  interrupted ;  the  dis- 
position to  continue  it  abates ;  nature  has  now 
given  a  new  direction  to  the  zeal  of  the  parent, 
and  the  remaining  eggs,  within  a  day  or  two  at 
most,  generally  disappear.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  they  have  been  found  on  the  ground 
near,  or  below,  the  nest :  but  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  What  reason  Nature  may  have  for  this 
extraordinary  deviation  from  her  general  prac- 
tice, is,  I  confess,  altogether  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. There  is  nothing  singular  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  bird 
that  would  seem  to  prevent,  or  render  it  incap- 
able of,  incubation.  The  extreme  heat  of  our 
climate  is  probably  one  reason  why,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  they  are  rarely  to 
be  seen  here.  Yet  we  have  many  other  migra- 
tory birds  that  regularly  pass  through  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  north,  leaving  a  few  residents  be- 
hind them;  who,  without  exception,  build  their 
,  own  nests  and  rear  their  own  young.  This  part 
of  the  country  also  abounds  with  suitable  food, 
such  as  they  usually  subsist  on.  Many  conjec- 
tures, indeed,  might  be  formed  as  to  the  probable 
cause  ;  but  all  of  them,  that  have  occurred  to 
me,  are  unsatisfactory  and  inconsistent.  Future, 
and  more  numerous  observations,  made  with 
care,  particularly  in  those  countries  where  they 
most  usually  pass  the  summer,  may  throw  more 
light  on  this  matter ;  till  then  we  can  only  rest 
satisfied  with  the  reality  of  the  fact. — Alexander 
Wilson. 

An  important  consideration  connected  with 
the  subject  has  been  overlooked  ;  it  is  one  which 
applies  alike  to  the  cuckoo  and  the  cow-bird, 
and  will,  I  think,  if  carefully  followed  up  go  far 
to  cxplaiu  the  seemingly  unnatural  conduct  of 
both  species.  We  recognize  in  it,  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  all-wise  laws  which  regulate 
animated  nature,  that  over  each  class  there  is 
imposed  a  salutary  check  to  prevent  excess  in 
production ;  this  is  specially  observable  among 
the  feathered  tribes,  some  of  which  have  their 
eggs  carried  away  by  the  shipload  from  the 
breeding  places.  Others,  such  as  the  grouse 
and  waterfowl,  are  greatly  reduced  in  number  by 
sportsmen,  or  those  who  make  a  business  of 
sending  them  to  market ;  while  the  finches  and 
blackbirds  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent,  are,  during  the  winter,  taken  in  num- 
bers with  the  net,  and  sold  for  the  table.  None 
of  these  causes,  however,  in  any  way  affect  the 
class  which  embraces  the  fly-catchers  and  warb- 
blers,  as  from  their  small  size  and  the  nature  of 
their  food,  they  are  not  sought  after  for  these 
purposes.  The  check  which  applies  to  this 
class  must  therefore  be  of  a  different  description 
from  those  referred  to,  and  finding  no  way  in 
which  their  numbers  are  reduced  to  any  extent, 
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except  by  the  sacrifice  made  of  their  own  young 
while  rearing  that  of  the  cow  bird,  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  the  habit  has  been  given  for  the 
special  purpose  of  keeping  within  proper  bounds 
a  class  of  birds  which  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
ceeded their  due  proportion  in  the  economy  of 
nature.    If  we  suppose  the  habit  to  be  the  result 
jOf  any  physical  defect  in  the  cow-bird,  we  might 
naturally  expect,  that  it  would  confide  the  care 
of  its  young  to  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  its  own 
species,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  foster 
parents  belong  to  a  group  which  are  different 
both  in  size,  habit,  and  the  nature  of  their  food. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  result  of  the 
jpeculiarity  is  intended  by  nature  to  bear  specially 
jon  the  class  to  which  the  foster-parents  belong, 
and  any  one  who  has  noticed  the  flocks  of  cow-birds 
which  pass  along  on  their  migratory  course  in 
I spring  and  fall,  and  estimated  that  lor  each  bird 
in  these  flocks  from  three  to  five  of  a  different 
■class  have  been  prevented  from  coming  to  ma- 
Iturity,  must  admit  that  it  is  no  small  influence 
I  which  the  cow-bird  exercises  in  maintaining  the 
■balance  of  power  which  so  admirably  prevails 
■among  the  feathered  tribes. —  Thomas  M-llwraith 
mn  Canadian  Naturalist  (p.  15.) 


ITEMS. 

I  The  President's  message  was  submitted  to  Congress 
fcn  the  3d  inst.,  and  is  plain,  concise  and  brief;  refer- 
ring to  the  Report  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  for  de- 
Itails  of  most  of  the  topics  which  usually  make  up 
■the  greater  length  of  the  Message.  The  recognition 
■of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Hayti,  and 
■the  appointment  of  a  Charge  d;  Affairs  to  its  govern- 
Ipent,  is  recommended.  He  recommends  a  rail  road 
■that  will  unite  East  Tennessee  and  Western  North 
■Carolina  with  Kentucky,  the  northern  terminus  to 
■connect  with  some  existing  railroad. 
|  The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  Af- 
Ipican  slave  trade  have  been  recently  attended  with 
■unusual  success.  The  restoration  of  the  old  lines  of  the 
■boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  brought  be- 
llf'ore  the  attention  of  Congress.  Under  the  confiscation 
pet  of  8  mo.  5,  1861,  numbers  of  slaves  have  been  for- 
Ijfeited  and  liberated,  and  are  now  dependent  upon  the 
ItJnited  States.  With  regard  to  those  liberated  by  the 
■States,  it  is  suggested  to  adopt  a  mode  of  valuation 
Ipf  such  liberated  slaves,  and  accept  them  in  lieu  of 
)|30  much  taxes  due  from  said  States.  These  persons 
jlire  then  to  be  deemed  free,  and  with  those  forfeited  by 
,l;he  direct  action  of  the  General  Government,  it  is  fur- 
.  Ither  suggested  that  they  be  colonized,  for  which  pur- 
j  loose  sufficient  territory  should  be  acquired  by  pur- 
1  jchase  in  a  climate  suited  to  their  origin.  This  plan, 
jit  is  supposed,  will  induce  some  of  our  free  colored 
i  (population  to  colonize  in  the  same  place. 
,1  John  C.  Breckenridge,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  has 
oeen  expelled  by  vote  from  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress, recommends  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  agriculture  and  statistics. 

The  amount  of  Public  Land  surveyed  and  now 
ready  for  sale,  amounts  to  134,218,330  acres. 

The  claims  of  the  several  states  for  grants  of 
3wamps  and  overflowed  land,  covers  an  aggregate  of 
57,895,557  acres. 
The  receipts  from  the  Patent  Office  for  the  past  nine 


months,  ending  9  mo.  last,  were  $102,808,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $185,595. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  confisca- 
ting the  property  of  those  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  giving  freedom  to  the  persons  they  hold 
in  slavery. 

India. — The  government  of  India  have  sanctioned 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
for  the  Great  Expedition  of  1862.  Of  this  sum  $17,000 
are  to  be  spent  in  Bengal,  $16,000  in  Madras, 
$10,000  in  Bombay,  and  $7  500  in  the  Punjab.  It  is 
expected  that  from  the  profit  which  may  result  from 
the  sale  of  the  articles  thus  purchased,  government 
will  be  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  despatching  the 
contributions  of  private  exhibitors  to  London. 

Telegraphic  Communication  with  America. — A 
company  is  at  present  being  formed  in  Paris  on  the 
Societe  Anonyme  principle,  for  carrying  out  the  con- 
cession accorded  some  time  since  by  the  French 
government  for  establishing  a  submarine  telegraphic 
line  between  France  and  America.  The  capital  is  to 
be  £600,000,  in  £20  shares.  From  the  great  simpli- 
city of  the  plan,  the  avoidance  of  those  errors  which 
have  led  to  the  self-destruction  of  other  submarine 
cables,  and  the  complete  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
it  is  expected  to  be  a  great  success.  It  is  proposed 
to  lay  the  line  from  Brest  to  the  Azores,  and  thence 
to  the  American  mainland,  taking  one  of  the  Miquelon 
islands  en  route.  The  outer  covering  of  the  conductor 
will  be  of  hemp  alone,  impregnated  with  a  solution 
rendering  it  proof  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
water  or  insects. — Letter  from  Paris. 

Cotton  prom  Venezuela. — The  Venezuela  Cotton 
Company  is  announced  with  a  proposed  capital  of 
£200,000  in  £5  shares.  The  necessity  for  a  larger 
supply  of  cotton  being  admitted,  the  promoters  state 
that  they  have  secured  a  tract  of  236,400  acres  of 
land,  part  of  the  Bolivar  estate,  which  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  South  America 
for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  climate  is  healthy  ;  the 
estate  is  open  to  water-carriage,  and  within  seven- 
teen days  of  England,  and  cotton  is  cheap.  An  in- 
teresting report  from  Mr.  Linden,  director  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Brussels  and  of  the  botanical 
section  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimation  of  Paris,  proves 
the  capacity  of  the  estate  for  cotton  cultivation,  and 
a  profit  of  £7  per  acre  upon  a  single  growth  is 
anticipated. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  are  dull,  but 
prices  have  undergone  little  change.  Flour  is  inac- 
tive, and  only  a  very  few  hundred  barrels  were  dispos- 
ed of  at  $5  37  a  5  50  for  superfine  ;  $5  75  for  extra, 
and  $5  87  a  6  12  for  extra  family.  Sales  to  retailers 
and  bakers  are  limited  within  this  range,  and  fancy 
lots  at  from  $6  25  to  7  00.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  in  a 
small  way  at  $4.  In  Corn  Meal  there  is  a  limited 
business  at  $2  87  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  10,000  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  at  $1  36  a  1  37  ;  good  Southern  at  $1  39  a 
$1  40.  White  ranges  from  $1  40  to  1  43.  There  is 
a  good  inquiry  for  Rye.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at 
76  cents  and  Southern  at  71c.  Corn  is  in  limited 
demand  ;  old  yellow  is  selling  at  64  cts.  afloat.  New 
is  dull,  and  ranges  from  54  to  56c,  according  to 
dryness.  Oats  arc  steady.  Delaware  sold  at  40c, 
and  Pennsylvania  at  41c.  1000  bushels  of  Barley  or 
Malt  sold  at  75  cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  selling  in  lots  at  $4  50  a 
4  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  ranges  from  $1  50  to  1  75. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $1  98  a  $2. 
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Cattle. — The  market  remains  uucbanged  since 
last  quotations.  The  last  week's  sales  of  1393  head 
realized  from  6  to  8c.  per  lb.  Eighty  Cows  sold  at 
from  $22  to  $35  each,  and  from  $25  to  $40f  or  those 
with  calves.  2000  Sheep  were  disposed  of  at  from  7 
to  8  c.  per  lb.,  net.  The  prices  obtained  for  1870 
Hogs  were  $5  and  $5|-  per  cwt.,  net. 

At  H.  G.  Irnhoff's  Union  Hog  Yard,  5268  head  of 
Hogs  found  buyers  at  $4|-  to  $5  per  cwt.,  net. 

A  PORTION  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor. 

Conversations  on  Religious  Subjects  be- 
tween a  Father  and  his  two  Sons ;  to 

which  are  added,  Familiar  Dialogues  on 
the  Christian  Minister  and  his  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  18mo.,  cloth, 
25  pages   60 

An  American  View  of  the  Causes  which 
have  led  to  the  Decline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  12mo.,  56  pages, 
cloth   25 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  ^Organized 
Societies,  as  applied  to  the  alleged  Decline 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  William 
Logan  Fisher.    12mo.,  63  pages,  cloth   25 

Devotional  Poetry  for  Children.  32mo., 
cloth  ....  12 

The  Story  of  Thomas  Ellwood.    By  A. 

S.  P.  18mo.,  cloth    15 

I)UBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL,  at 
No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 

Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries,  25 

Watchword,  25 

Jacob  Ritter,.  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  ,  15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  12 

JUVENILES. 
( Bound  in  paper.  ) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,    05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,    05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 

T  ]  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
\j  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 

7|T  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9 — 2m. 


EEMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  othef 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  thejij 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales« 
tine  for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher. 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank 

10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30.— ly. 


T,>  ATON  ACADEMY. — There  are  vacancies  at  pre 
Vj  sent  in  the  above  Institution  for  six  female  and 
five  male  pupils. 

Apply  to  William  Chandler,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co. 

11  mo.  30.— lm 


.  T\  7  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
1   VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North; 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H. 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE     Silk,  Beaver  and  Ottei 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  H 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  627.) 

1st  of  Eleventh  month.  Proceeded  to  Mont- 
rose, where  we  had  two  meetings;  the  latter, 
being  in  the  evening,  was  pretty  fully  attended, 
and  the  people  behaved  soberly. 

2.  Passed  on  to  Brechine,  where  we  had  two 
meetings  in  their  town-hall;  that  in  the  evening 
was  crowded  ;  the  people  mostly  behaved  well. 
John  Pemberton  had  considerable  labor  amongst 
them,  and  I  thought  the  meeting  in  a  good 
degree  satisfactory. 

8.  John  Pemberton  having  felt  some  concern 
to  visit  Johnshaven,  a  considerable  fishing  town 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  behind  us,  and  the 
concern  not  leaving  him,  but  rather  increasing, 
we  returned,  and  had  a  meeting;  the  people 
behaved  agreeably,  though  the  house  was  much 
crowded.  John  Pemberton  seemed  much  favor- 
ed amongst  them,  and  appointed  another  meeting 
at  nine  next  morning;  when  I  proceeded  to  St. 
Siris  to  make  preparation  for  a  meeting  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  pitched  on  a  place  at 
Mill-of-woodstone,  where,  on  the  arrival  of  my 
friends,  a  great  number  of  people  assembled. 
Some  unpleasant  circumstances  at  first  tended  to 
unsettle  the  meeting,  but  on  proper  admonition 
the  people  became  still.  Considerable  public 
labor  was  used  among  them,  and  I  trust-  the 
meeting  ended  satisfactorily. 


5.  Eode  to  Dundee. 

6.  We  had  two  meetings.  In  the  first,  John 
Pemberton  was  very  powerfully  exercised  in 
prayer.  The  meeting  in  the  evening  was  much 
more  fully  attended.  We  were  afterwards  visit- 
ed by  a  sensible  young  man,  who  seemed,  by  his 
communications,  to  have  a  mind  strongly  im- 
pressed at  times  with  religious  conviction. 

7.  In  the  morning  a  respectable  looking  man 
came  to  see  us,  desiring  we  would  stay  another 
day  with  them,  and  acquainting  us  that  a  young 
man  that  lived  with  him  had  been  uncommonly 
affected  by  what  he  had  heard.  But  intending 
for  St.  Andrew's,  we  passed  on  to  that  place. 
The  Provost  and  other  magistrates  readily  grant- 
ed us  their  town-hall,  where  we  had  a  meeting 
in  the  evening,  with  people  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  various  conduct ;  many  of  them  be- 
haved very  becomingly,  and  others  of  them  with 
lightness,  which  was  rebuked  ;  the  meeting  was 
afterwards  still,  solid,  and  satisfactory.  John 
Pemberton  appeared  livingly  in  testimony,  and 
appointed  another  meeting  next  day  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

8.  A  greater  number  of  persons  were  at  the 
meeting,  and  I  trust  it  was  attended  with  in- 
creased solemnity.  My  friends  were  enabled  to 
labor  in  the  life  among  an  attentive  and  solid 
people.  Another  meeting  was  appointed  in  the 
evening;  and  though  the  night  was  very  stormy, 
so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  passed  along  the 
streets,  yet  the  people  collected  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  behaved  with  their  wonted  solid- 
ity. John  Pemberton  had  much  service  amongst 
them  in  different  testimonies,  and  in  his  last 
addressed  the  people  in  a  very  tender  and  affec- 
tionate manner.  Many  of  them  afterwards  ex- 
pressed peculiar  satisfaction,  and  in  different 
conversations  acknowledged  their  minds  had 
experienced  a  total  change,  as  to  their  ideas  of 
our  profession.  Though  we  were  now  among 
colleges,  professors,  and  the  learned,  yet  we 
found  much  openness  as  well  as  kindness.  John 
Pemberton  had  found  his  mind  particularly 
drawn  to  this  place  ;  we  approached  it  with  some 
degree  of  awe ;  yet  our  visits  to  few  places  were 
more  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  St.  Andrew's 
is  a  place  with  its  public  buildings  in  ruins  : 
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other  places  in  Scotland  have  had  their  cathe- 
drals of  considerable  splendor,  particularly  Elgin 
and  Arbroath,  which  are  now  demolished  and 
deserted.  Splendid  edifices  for  public  worship 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  likely  to  excite  admira- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  audience  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  artist,  than  to  dispose  the  people  to 
that  humble  frame  of  mind  that  becomes  them 
when  assembled  before  the  Lord.  Christianity 
enjoins  an  inward  and  spiritual  worship ;  then 
ought  not  its  accommodations  to  partake  of  its 
own  simplicity?  Perhaps  it  is  the  vanity  of 
man  that  pretends  to  assist  the  cause  of  heaven 
in  building  palaces  for  men  to  humble  them- 
selves in  ;  perhaps  it  is  his  pride  that  pulls  them 
down  with  such  fury  as  was  used  to  the  places  I 
have  mentioned.  The  ostentation  that  built, 
and  the  religious  fury  that  demolished,  might 
be  equally  remote  from  true  and  unaffected  piety. 

9.  Lett  St.  Andrew's  :  my  companions  rode 
straight  to  Cupar.  I  went  a  few  miles  another 
way,  to  a  place  called  Leuchars,  to  make  pre- 
paration for  a  meeting  on  First  day ;  but  I  found 
the  obtaining  a  place  as  difficult  as  in  the  early 
part  of  his  journey.  Among  others  I  applied  at 
a  school,  but  the  master,  with  looks  of  bitter- 
ness that  I  cannot  easily  forget,  shut  the  door  in 
my  face  while  I  was  explaining  my  errand,  with- 
out any  reply.  Being  amongst  strangers,  and 
alone,  in  turning  away  I  could  not  but  feel  such 
incivility,  but  was  not  discouraged  from  further 
applications  :  I  went  to  the  castle,  the  master  was 
not  at  home,  but  his  wife  cheerfully  granted  me 
a  large  barn.  I  then  spread  information,  re- 
turned to  the  school,  opened  the  door,  and  in- 
formed the  scholars ;  the  master  looked  at  me 
with  surprise,  but  said  nothing.  Then  leaving 
the  place,  I  joined  my  companions  at  Cupar, 
where  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening. 

10.  Rested. 

11.  Set  off  for  Leuchars ;  as  we  approached 
the  place,  we  saw  a  large  crowd  assembled  about 
the  barn ;  to  all  appearance  a  mob.  As  we 
entered  they  seemed  a  rude  tumultuous  set  of 
people,  amongst  whom,  however,  we  were  mer- 
cifully supported  :  their  disorderly  and  restless  be- 
haviour suddenly  subsided  ;  they  became  settled 
and  still,  and  it  proved  a  very  solid  and  satis- 
factory meeting ;  for,  as  if  in  an  instant,  the 
minds  of  the  people  seemed  prepared  to  receive 
the  gospel  truths  that  were  largely  spread 
amongst  them.  Returned  to  St.  Andrew's  to 
lodge,  where  we  were  received  again  very  kindly. 

12.  Went  to  Pittenweem ;  the  magistrates 
were  very  shy  of  granting  us  the  town-hall ;  I 
believe  that  I  waited  five  or  six  times  on  them 
before  it  was  obtained.  Had  I  been  pursuing 
my  own  objects,  under  such  discouragements,  I 
believe  they  would  have  been  given  up  ere 
then.  Had  two  meetings  there  on  the  13th, 
and  way  so  opened,  that  we  met  with  some  re- 
markable instances  of  kindness. 


14,  Moved  on  to  Anstruther, 


and  obtained 
a  large,  but 


their  town- hall,  where  we  had 
rather  unsettled  meeting;  not  so  much,  I 
thought,  from  any  dislike  to  us,  as  from  a  gene- 
ral thoughtlessness  about  religion.  We  had  an- 
other meeting  in  the  evening  ;  full  as  many  at- 
tended, and  their  behaviour  was  perhaps  rather 
!  improved ;  .though  they  still  appeared  to  have 
much  to  learn  of  religious  seriousness. 
|  15.  Went  to  Crail,  where  the  people,  we  were 
informed,  were  dark  and  bigoted  :  we  easily,  how- 
ever, found  entrance  among  them,  and  had  a 
meeting  in  their  town-hall  at  twelve  o'clock, 
which  was  very  full.  The  people  seemed  rude, 
undisciplined;  but  after  they  got  settled,  be- 
haved tolerably  ;  and  another  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed at  six  o'clock.  The  assembly  in  the 
evening,  with  some  small  exception,  was  one 
restless  crowd,  which  it  was  difficult  to  impress 
with  any  ideas  of  seriousness  or  order :  John 
Pemberton  informed  them,  he  had  held  meetings 
with  the  blocks  from  Africa,  and  the  Indian 
natives  of  America,  men  accounted  heathens 
and  savages,  but  had  never  seen  any  thing  like 
such  behaviour  in  them.  The  people  were  at 
one  time  so  unsettled,  that  when  John  Pember- 
ton rose  to  deliver  what  came  before  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  again.  However,  at 
more  quiet  intervals,  he  was  enabled  to  discharge 
his  duty  amongst  them  :  but  from  the  exce.-sive 
I  crowd,  the  place  in  . a  little  time  became  so  heat- 
ed, that  drops  like  dew  ran  down  the  walls ;  so 
we  broke  up  the  meeting. 

16.  We  were  now  drawing  near  Edinburgh, 
and  John  Pemberton,  finding  himself  almost 
worn  out  with  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  pro- 
posed our  going  there  to  rest  for  a  few  days. 
We  passed  through  several  small  towns  and 
villages,  which  John  Pemberton  had  mostly 
visited  before  ;  and  arriving  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
evening,  were  kindly  received  by  our  friend 
George  Miller,  at  whose  house  we  rested  about 
ten  days.  But  though  we  ceased  from  travelling 
about,  the  service  of  John  Pemberton  was  not 
suspended.  His  love  to  Friends,  and  care  for 
the  good  order  of  society,  were  manifested  dur- 
ing our  stay.  We  attended  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  counsel  of  John 
Pemberton  was  serviceable  and  important. 

26.  Had  two  meetings  at  Musselburgh ;  one 
at  mid-day,  the  other  in  the  evening.  But  little 
openness  appeared  in  the  people,  and  perhaps 
they  were  seasons  rather  of  exercise  than  of  re- 
freshment. 

27.  Went  to  Preston  Pans,  where  we  found 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodation  for 
a  meeting,  which,  after  we  had  succeeded,  was 
appointed  at  six  o'clock.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  assembled,  but  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  not  many  attended  from  religious  motives. 
Another  meeting  was  appointed  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  day.    When  the  time  came,  but  few  at- 
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tended,  and  still  fewer  behaved  as  they  ought ; 
the  conduct  of  some  was  indeed  truly  painful  j 
yet  some  gospel  labor  was  bestowed,  and  John 
Peiuberton  closed  the  meeting  in  fervent,  living 
prayer.  We  had  intended  now  to  have  left  the 
place,  but  John  Pemberton  still  felt  a  compas- 
sionate regard  for  the  people,  and  found  his 
mind  oppressed  when  about  to  leave  them ;  so 
we  gave  notice  of  another  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing, which  was  more  fully  attended,  and  ac- 
companied by  more  becoming  behaviour,  though 
without  doors  there  was  much  rioting  and  rude- 
ness :  it  was,  notwithstanding,  a  rather  satisfac- 
tory meeting,  and  both  my  friends  were  engaged 
in  testimony.  It  was  observable  that  on  the 
side  next  England,  both  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  the  people  were  rudest  in  their  man- 
ners, aod  the  most  unfavorably  disposed  to  re- 
ceive religious  communication. 

29.  Returned  to  their  Fifth-day  meeting  at 
Edinburgh.  In  the  evening  John  Pemberton 
opened  his  mind  a  little,  and  his  tried  situation 
awakened  our  tender  sympathy.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  feel  his  mind  set  free  from  Scotland, 
yet  the  gospel  ability  for  appointing  and  hold- 
ing meetings  seemed  nearly  withdrawn.  The 
season  was  now  becoming  severe,  and  he  had 
wished  to  have  passed  the  depth  of  winter  in 
England  ;  so  it  was  concluded  to  move  forward 
in  the  morning,  and  try  if  the  great  Master 
would  release  him  for  the  present. 

•SO.  Took  leave  of  our  worthy  friends  at 
Edinburgh,  who  had  refreshed  us  with  their 
kindness.  We  dined  at  Bankhouse,  and  though 
our  beloved  friend  seemed  in  a  low  and  stripped 
situation,  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  re- 
viewing our  long  and  arduous  journey,  and  the 
harmony  that  had  subsisted  among  us.  We 
lodged  at  Selkirk,  and  when  I  went  into  his 
room  before  day  in  the  morning,  he  said  we 
must  now  part :  he  had  been  willing  to  try  to 
return  to  England,  but  found  he  must  now  go 
back.  He  said  my  company  would  have  been 
as  desirable  to  him  as  ever,  but  that  having 
been  long  from  home,  he  could  not  think  of 
detaining  me  longer  from  my  family.  Knowing 
that  he  still  wished  for  light  on  his  path,  and  to 
act  in  the  obedience,  I  did  not  attempt  to  draw 
him  further,  so  observed  I  could  not  think  of 
leaving  him  there,  but  at  least  wished  to  see 
him  back  to  Edinburgh.  David  Ducat  made 
the  same  proposal,  and  seemed  desirous  to  go; 
so  I  parted  with  my  aged  friends  at  Selkirk,  and 
it  was  a  trial,  after  all,  to  leave  them  behind 
me. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remarked,  in  perusing  this 
small  narrative,  that  my  faith  was  sometimes  not 
strong,  and  that  I  did  not  see  the  extent  of  such 
labor  always  clearly  required.  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, conscious  of  having  withheld  the  little 
assistance  in  my  power  through  the  trying  jour- 
ney, and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  I 


should  have  felt  a  small  portion  of  peace  on  my 
return.  I  seemed,  indeed,  as  I  approached 
home,  to  anticipate  a  joy  in  mingling  again  with 
my  family :  but  for  many  days  after  I  returned, 
such  a  weight  and  sadness  sat  on  my  spirits  as  I 
never  experienced  on  any  other  occasion.  I  am 
equally  solicitous  of  not  attributing  the  sugges- 
tions of  my  own  mind  to  anything  at  all  high,  as 
I  should  be  not  to  rob  condescending  Goodness 
of  his  due,  when  pleased  to  awaken,  to  enlighten, 
or  to  comfort  me :  it  seemed  at  length  as  if  a 
clearer  sense  of  my  friend's  concern  was  given 
me  than  I  had  before  experienced.  The 
object  of  his  engagement  was  continually  before 
me ;  and  I  believe  I  then  saw  clearly  how  the 
pious  mind  may  be  drawn  by  its  author  from 
all  the  outward  enjoyments  of  life,  and  be  direct- 
ed to  the  poor  and  lowly  habitations  of  its  fellow 
creatures,  there  to  labor  to  raise  their  views  to 
things  of  everlasting  moment ;  and  that  it  can 
have  no  peace  but  in  so  laboring.  At  the  time 
I  have  been  alluding  to,  all  doubts  of  the 
foundation  of  my  friend's  concern  were  removed  ; 
and  though  I  could  not  at  times  before  conceive 
the  necessity  of  his  religious  solicitude,  sometimes 
among  a  people  apparently  unworthy,  I  was  at 
length  so  fully  convinced  of  it,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences that  would  have  resulted  from  withdraw- 
ing from  the  service,  that  I  should  have  wished  to 
have  been  in  the  poorest  hut  in  the  poorest  part  of 
all  Scotland,  with  a  peaceful  mind,  in  preference 
to  what  I  then  experienced.  I  know  not  that  I 
ever  mentioned  this,  but  it  is  now  so  lively  on 
my  mind,  and  at  the  distance  of  several  years, 
that  I  am  free  to  communicate  it.  And  here  I 
would  conclude  with  observing,  that  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  Almighty,  and  to  have  our  de- 
pendence on  him,  is  the  proper  disposition  of 
mind  for  the  true  Christian,  and  is  the  only 
foundation  for  substantial  happiness.  Were  it 
so  with  us  all,  what  a  desirable  turn  would  it 
give  to  *our  thoughts?  We  should  then  look 
upon  the  trials  of  life,  as  the  efforts  of  a  kind 
parent  to  wean  us  from  the  breast  of  this  world, 
and  to  prepare  us  for  higher  stations  of  happi- 
ness :  we  should  receive  afflictions  as  our  in- 
structors, sent  to  teach  us  virtue,  patience,  for- 
titude and  humility  :  in  every  distress  we  should 
have  one  to  look  up  to,  the  light  of  whose 
countenance  can  spread  a  serenity  over  our 
spirits,  which  all  the  blandishments  of  this 
world  can  never  effect.  We  should  then,  as  be- 
comes us,  receive  favorable  occurrences,  and  un- 
expected comforts,  as  marks  of  heavenly  kind- 
ness, and  providential  blessings.  This,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  relieve  us  from  our  repinings, 
and  on  the  other,  would  refine  our  natures  and 
sweeten  our  dispositions.  Thus  our  society  here 
would  be  innocent  and  endearing  among  men, 
and  we  should  be  fitted  for  the  company  of 
angels  hereafter. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHARACTER  IS  POWER. 

It  is  often  said  that  knowledge  is  power,  and 
this  is  true.  Skill  or  faculty  of  any  kind,  car- 
ries with  it  superiority.  So  to  a  certain  extent, 
wealth  is  power,  and  rank  is  power,  and  genius 
has  a  transcendant  gift  of  mastery  over  men. 
But  higher,  purer,  and  better  than  all,  more 
consistent  in  its  influence  and  more  lasting  in 
its  sway,  is  the  power  of  character ;  that  power 
which  emanates  from  a  pure  and  lofty  mind. 

Take  any  community,  who  is  the  man  of  most 
influence?  To  whom  do  all  look  up  with 
reverence  ?  Not  the  u  smartest"  man,  nor  the 
cleverest  politician,  nor  the  most  brilliant  talk- 
er, but  he  who  in  a  long  course  of  years,  tried 
by  the  extremes  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  has 
approved  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  all  who  have  seen  his  life,  as  worthy  to 
be  called  wise  and  good. 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  Adjournments  from  the  \§th  of 
the  Fifth  Month,  1785,  to  the2Mofthe  same 
inclusive. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  elsewhere: 

.Dear  Friends, — Having  been  favored  in  this 
our  solemn  assembly  with  the  renewed  influence 
of  the  power  of  truth,  which  nearly  unites  the 
living  members  of  the  spiritual  household,  how- 
ever outwardly  separated,  we  affectionately 
salute  you.  We  have  been  comforted  together 
under  a  renewed  engagement  of  heart,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  society,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  members  from  those  things  that 
tend  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our  holy  pro- 
fession. Our  deliberations  on  these  important 
subjects  have  been  conducted  in  much  brother- 
ly condescension,  and  we  desire  they  may  be 
blessed  to  your  edification  in  righteousness. 

By  accounts  brought  in  this  year,  tne  suffer- 
ings of  Friends,  being  chiefly  of  tithes,  and  those 
called  church-rates,  amount  in  England  and 
Wales  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds;  and  those  in  Ireland  to  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds. 

By  advices  from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings 
in  England,  and  by  epistles  from  JNorth  Britain, 
Ireland,  Holland,  Rhode  Island  for  New  En- 
gland, Long  Island  for  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  we  have 
received  comfortable  intelligence  that  love  and 
unity  are  generally  preserved  amongst  Friends, 
and  that  divers  have  joined  us  by  convincement 
in  sundry  places  since  last  year. 

The  late  accounts  from  our  brethren  in  North 
America  inform  us,  that  our  Christian  testimo- 
ny against  holding  our  fellow  creatures  in  bon- 
dage, not  only  continues  to  prevail  and  spread 
among  those  in  religious  profession  with  us,  but 
that  some  of  the  governments  have  gone  so  far 


as  to  pass  laws  for  the  discouragement  and 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  We  therefore  find 
our  minds  renewedly  engaged  to  refer  you  to 
our  former  advices  on  this  subject ;  and  as  the 
slave  trade,  whereby  such  multitudes  of  the 
human  race  are  violently  subjected  to  a  state  so 
abject  and  deplorable,  is  extensively  carried  on 
by  persons  resident  in  these  kingdoms,  we 
earnestly  exhort  all  in  profession  with  us,  not 
to  defile  themselves  by  having  any  concern  what- 
ever in  this  unrighteous  traffick  ;  from  which, 
if  persisted  in,  very  distressing  consequences  to 
this  nation  and  its  dependencies  may  be  justly 
apprehended.  We  trust  that  a  faithful  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  the  duties,  which  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  subject  must  necessarily 
suggest  to  every  well  disposed  mind,  may  prove 
the  means  under  the  divine  blessing,  of  exciting 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  remove  an 
evil  so  evidently  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  justice. 

We  feel  at  this  time  a  renewed  concern  to 
address  the  elder  brethren,  and  others  who  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discipline,  and,  by  the  sta- 
tions they  occupy  in  the  church,  are  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  point  of  view,  that  we  may  stir  up 
the  pure  mind  in  them  by  way  of  remembrance; 
considering  how  important  it  is  to  the  society  in 
general,  that  they  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  they  are  called,  in  diligent  circum- 
spection and  godly  fear,  keeping  their  own  hearts 
and  hands  clean  from  the  spots  of  the  world  ; 
that  so  they  may  not  administer  cause  of  stumb- 
ling to  any,  but  enforce  the  counsel  they  find 
necessary  to  impart  to  others,  by  their  own  ex- 
ample that  they  may  be  enabled  to  say  with  the 
apostle,  u  Those  things  which  ye  have  both 
learned  and  received,  and  seen  and  heard  of  me, 
do,  and  the  God  of  Peace  shall  be  with  you." 

And  we  beseech  you,  beloved  youth,  choose 
the  Lord  for  your  portion  and  the  God  of  Jacob 
for  the  lot  of  your  inheritance.  We  are  comfort- 
ed on  your  behalf,  under  a  lively  sense,  that  a 
merciful  visitation  of  divine  love  is  graciously 
extended  to  you,  which  we  desire  may  prove  ef- 
fectual to  your  growth  and  establishment  in  the 
truth  ;  and  therefore  in  much  affection  we  earn- 
estly exhort  you  to  render  faithful  obedience  to 
the  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
secret  of  your  own  hearts ;  that  you  may  expe- 
rience preservation  from  the  evils  that  are  in  the 
world,  receive  wisdom  to  discern,  and  strength 
steadily  to  pursue,  those  things  which  make  for 
your  present  and  everlasting  peace.  Despise 
not  the  day  of  small  things,  but  watchfully  re- 
gard every  manifestation  of  the  light  in  your 
consciences ;  by  this  the  righteous  in  all  ages 
have  been  safely  guided  to  glory ;  and  by  this 
alone  can  you  attain  real  advancement  in  the  path 
that  leads  thereunto.  Be  on  you  guard  against 
every  thing  that  tends  to  draw  the  mind  out- 
ward ;  by  either  too  much  depending  on  instru- 
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mental  help,  or  imprudently  disclosing  your 
religious  feelings  in  fruitless  or  unseasonable 
conversation.  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  He  sitteth  alone, 
and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it 
upon  him.  He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust, 
if  so  be  there  may  be  hope."  The  rightly 
awakened,  amongst  our  early  predecessors,  were 
much  drawn  to  solitude  and  inward  retirement, 
and  therein  were  favored  to  experience  judg- 
ment brought  forth  unto  victory,  and  admitted 
to  "  eat  of  the  hidden  manua."  On  the  con- 
trary, for  want  of  patient  submission  to  the 
turning  of  the  Lord's  hand  upon  them,  even 
those  who  in  their  tender  years  afforded  hope 
of  becoming  useful  members  in  the  church,  may 
lose  the  dew  of  their  youth,  and  become  but 
withered  branches,  having  received  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain. 

And  as  we  cannot  but  feel  deeply  for  the 
rising  youth  in  general,  amidst  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  in  an 
age  so  addicted  to  licentiousness  both  in  princi- 
ple and  practice,  and  wherein  much  precious 
time  is  spent  in  a  round  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
cess; we  are  engaged,  dear  young  friends,  earn- 
estly to  entreat  you  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  will  preserve  you  from  delighting 
in  the  company  and  conversation  of  those  who 
are  estranged  from  this  holy  fear ;  from  whom 
you  may  receive  irrecoverable  loss  by  being 
gradually  drawn  into  the  paths  of  folly  and  de- 
struction. Frequent  and  earnest  have  been  the 
advices  of  former  Yearly  Meetings,  that  all  under 
our  name  may  avoid  the  attendance  of  vain 
sports  and  places  of  amusement,  which  divert 
the  mind  from  serious  reflexion,  and  incline  it 
to  wantonness  and  vanity.  Understanding  that 
diversions  of  this  kind  are  spreading,  and  play- 
houses increasing  in  various  places,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  renew  a  caution  on  this  subject  ;  being 
clearly  convinced  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
these  evil  practices,  the  inventions  of  degene- 
rate men;  tending  to  stifle  the  convictions  of  the 
divine  witness  in  the  conscience,  and  set  men  at 
ease  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God.  "  Where- 
fore come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sepa- 
rate \  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,"  ever  bear- 
ing in  mind,  that  although  "  the  young  man 
may  rejoice  in  his  youth,  and  lot  his  heart  cheer 
him  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  walking  in  the 
ways  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  eyes, 
yet  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  into  judg- 
ment." 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing by  Thomas  Bland, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  Year. 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

"  Some  know,  only  to  know. 

Some  know  to  be  known. 

Some  know  to  practice  what  they  know. 


Now,  to  know,  only  to  know — that  is  curiosity. 

To  know,  to  be  known — that  is  vain  glory. 

But  to  know,  to  practice  what  we  know — that 
is  Gospel  duty. 

This  shows  a  man  a  complete  Christian  ;  the 
other,  without  this,  shows  a  man  to  be  only  al- 
most a  Christian." 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

Do  my  dear  young  friends  ever  think  how 
almost  all  that  is  good  comes  to  us  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  farmer  planting  and  sowing  ?  Down 
in  the  moist  earth  goes  the  seed  and  yellow  corn, 
grain  by  grain,  little  by  little.  God  sees  the 
farmer  at  his  work,  and  knows  full  well  that  he 
has  done  what  he  could ;  so  he  kindly  sends  the 
gentle  rain,  drop  by  drop,  and  not  one  of  these 
little  drops  ever  forgets  its  errand  upon  which 
the  good  God  sends  it  to  the  earth. 

"I  have  found  you  out,"  said  the  rain-drop 
to  the  tiny  grain  of  wheat,  "  though  you  are  dead 
and  in  your  grave." 

Well,  there  is  nothing  impossible  with  Him  ; 
so  when  the  rain-drop  has  done  its  errand,  a  spark 
of  life  shoots  out  from  the  very  heart  of  the  tiny 
grain,  which  is  dead  and  buried,  and  little  by 
little  it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  tomb,  and 
stands  a  single  blade  in  the  warm  sunlight.  That 
is  nobly  done ;  and  if  the  great  God  pleased,  he 
could  make  that  little  blade  strong  and  fruitful 
in  a  single  moment.  Does  He  do  this  ?  No. 
Little  by  little  does  the  stalk  wax  strong;  and 
its  leaves  grow  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf. 

Is  it  not  so  with  every  thing  that  is  good  ? 
Should  we  like  another  way  better  ?  Impatience 
would. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  heard  a  little 
girl  say  : 

"  I  am  tired,  tired,  tired  1  Here  is  a  whole 
stocking  to  knit,  stitch  by  stitch  !  It  will  never 
be  done." 

"  But  was  not  this  one  knitted  stitch  by 
stitch  ?"  I  asked,  taking  a  long  one  from  her 
basket  and  holding  it  up. 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  that  is  done." 

The  little  girl  was  counting,  instead  of  knit- 
ing  her  stitches.     No  wonder  that  she  was 
tired. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  mason  building  a  house  of 
bricks  ? 

"  Poor  man  !"  Impatience  would  say;  "  what 
an  undertaking,  to  start  from  the  earth,  and  go 
on  so  far  toward  the  sky,  brick  by  brick  !"  Who 
ever  saw  a  patient,  persevering  person  try,  and 
not  succeed  at  last?  So,  then,  step  by  step, 
must  Ipe  the  best  way. 

Let  us  see  that  we  do  every  day  what  we  can. 
Any  little  boy  or  girl  who,  in  looking  back  up- 
on a  day  gone  by,  can  say,  **  I  have  done  one 
thing  well,"  may  be  happy  in  the  thought  that 
one  step  has  been  taken  in  the  way  of  wisdom. 
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But  remember  one  thing,  dear  little  friend,  the 
buried  grain  of  wheat  would  never  start  into  life 
if  God  did  not  send  it  help,  and  it  is  by  the 
same  help  that  it  increases  day  by  day. 

As  the  little  rain-drop — God's  beautiful  mes- 
senger— descends  into  its  tomb,  so,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  death  of  sin,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to 
us.  If  He  breathe  upon  our  hearts,  we  live  to' 
do  good  ;  without  him,  we  do  nothing  good.  Let 
us  obey  this  Spirit,  and  all  good  will  be  ours  at 
last,  though  we  gain  it  little  by  little. — Early 
Days. 

The  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter  from  I.  P., 
in  reference  to  the  slaves  who  have  been  con- 
fiscated by  our  government,  and  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  Fortress  Monroe,  seems  to  answer  the 
question, — "  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?"  — 
by  showing  their  ability  to  do  for  themselves. 
Their  eagerness  to  work  for  wages,  their  thrift 
in  providing  for  their  families,  and  their  good 
conduct,  refute  the  calumnious  assertion,  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  receive  from  our  gov- 
ernment their  long-denied  and  natural  rights  of 
freedom.  R.  T.  J. 

Camp  Hamilton,  near  Fortress  Monroe. 

At  and  around  Fortress  Monroe  are  several 
hundreds  of  the  contrabands  who  are  provided 
for  by  government;  they  are  sheltered  in 
warm  sheds  and  houses,  and  well  provided  with 
rations  and  with  clothing,  obtained  partly  from 
contributions  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ; 
and  perhaps  their  greatest  discomfort  arises  from 
their  being  crowded  into  close  quarters.  Their 
appearance  indicates  health  and  comfort,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  change  wrought  in  affairs 
in  this  locality.  Several  large  buildings  around 
Hampton  are  filled  with  them;  one,  a  large 
seminary,  with  those  for  whom  the  government 
provides.  Many  around  the  deserted  and  burnt 
Hampton,  occupy  sheds  and  houses  which 
escaped  the  flames,  and  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
dredging  for  oysters,  which  they  readily  sell  to  the 
soldiers;  and  others  are  engaged  in  baking  pies 
and  cakes, — driving  a  brisk  business  at  it.  Some 
of  the  men  buy  barrels  of  apples,  and  bring  into 
camp ;  they  retail  them  at  a  profit  which  en- 
ables them  to  provide  for  their  families;  in 
short,  these  people  whom  we  see,  give  every  evi- 
dence of  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  women,  too,  are  finding  constant  employ- 
ment in  washing  clothes  both  for  officers  and 
men.  We  see  them  daily  passing  in  and  out  of 
our  camp,  along  the  road  to  other  camps,  with 
huge  bundles  poised  on  their  heads.  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  instance  in  which  there  was  not 
respectful  behaviour,  and  tidiness  of  person. 

The  climate  being  mild  here,  and  wo  >d  free 
to  those  who  make  the  effort  to  procure  it,  they 


cannot  suffer  to  the  extent  they  would  in  a 
colder  climate.  If  I  find,  however,  that  the  sur- 
face presented  to  me  is  only  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  I  will  endeavor  to  write  again. 

I.  P. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTES  OP  TRAVEL. — NO.  VII. 

At  Home,  \2th  mo.  6,  1861. 
Although  much  of  the  valuable  space  of  the 
Intelligencer  has  already  been  occupied  with 
matters  relating  to  the  procuring  and  transporta- 
tion of"  Petroleum"  the  following  description  of 
a  very,  recent  and  animated  scene,  penned  by  a 
relative  of  the  writer,  who  was  an  eye  witness, 
will  give  additional  and  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  attendant 
upon  the  business,  even  where  every  available 
•  precaution  has  apparently  been  taken  to  ensure 
success. 

"  The  past  month  has  been  one  of  great  ac- 
tivity in  the  oil  trade,  especially  at  this  point  of 
shipment.  (Oil  City.)  When  the  roads  are 
navigable,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  greasy 
commodity  hauled  in  wagons  to  Garland,  Union, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Sunbury  and  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroads,  from  which  point 
it  is  shipped  to  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 
other  eastern  and  western  markets.  The  roads, 
however,  for  some  weeks,  have  become  almost 
impassible,  and  oil  is  now  run  down  Oil  creek 
to  the  mouth,  and  shipped  on  the  Allegheny  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  transhipped  from  that  point  to 
the  places  above  named,  some  by  way  of  rail- 
road to  Cleveland,  and  some  to  the  Erie  canal. 
Flat  boats  are  towed  up  the  creek,  stopping  at 
the  several  wells  dotted  along  the  shore,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  run  down  again  by 
pond  freshets,  which  are  made  by  letting  loose 
the  water  collected  in  some  half  dozen  dams,  ex- 
tending above  Titusville.  A  tax  of  two  cents 
per  barrel  is  levied  to  pay  the  mill  owners  for 
these  freshets.  They  add  about  20  inches  to 
the  natural  stage  of  the  water,  and  boats  carrying 
from  100  to  200  bbls.  of  oil  come  down  in  safety, 
if  in  careful  hands.  The  rise  continues  from  2 
to  2 1  hours, — the  water  running  at  about  four 
and  the  boats  at  five  miles  per  hour.  As  over 
100  of  these  flats  are  frequently  towed  at  differ- 
ent points  along  the  creek,  within  a  boundary  of 
six  miles,  the  sight  presented,  when  a  freshet 
occurs,  is  quite  an  animated  one.  If,  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  through,  any  of  the  captains  cut 
loose  too  soon,  and  run  ahead  of  the  water,  their 
craft  must  come  to  a  dead  halt,  and  then  look 
out  for  a  crash, — there  being  but  little  room  for 
navigating  a  circle,  as  the  creek  is  only  from 
100  to  150  feet  in  width.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  all  come  through  in  safety,  still  the  acci- 
dents are  few  if  the  dams  are  cut  in  good  season, 
and  the  crews  are  careful.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  misunderstanding  occurs  with  respect  to 
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the  time  of  a  freshet,  and  then  serious  accidents 
occur  and  heavy  losses  ensue.    One  of  these 
took  place  on  Saturday  night  last.    There  had 
I  befin  no  freshet  for  the  entire  week,  and  over 
I  100  boats,  of  various  sizes,  and  bearing  at  least 
I  10,000  bbls.  on  board,  were  in  waiting,  and 
1  the  crew  anxious  for  a  move.    The  report  was 
I  rife  that  a  freshet  would  come  off  in  the  after- 
I  noon,  but  as  the  hours  passed  by  without  any 
1  rise  in  the  waters,  until  four  o'clock,  the  un- 
I  welcome  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  boats 
1  would  have  to  remain  at  their  moorings  for  a 
I  few  days  longer.    Soon  after  four,  however,  the 
I  water  commenced  rising,  and  word  spread  that 
I  the  freshet  was  coming.    In  a  moment  every 
1  thing  was  life  and  activity,  and  although  the 
I  shadows  of  evening  were  fast  settling  down, 
I  cables  were  either  cut  or  untied,  and  the  fleet 
I  set  sail,  according  to  time  as  the  water  flowed  on 
I  in  its  course.  It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  freshet 
I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  those  who 
I  remember  how  dark  it  was  on  that  night,  may 
1  imagine  the  dangerous  condition  of  over  100 
|  boats,  running  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour, 
I  and  occupying  a  space  of  not  over  six  miles. 
1  The  result  was  that  not  a  dozen  of  the  whole 
1  fleet  reached  their  destination  in  safety.  Some 
1  were  sunk,  others  stranded,  others  again  run 
I  over  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  barrels  set 
I  afloat  down  the  creek,  and  those  not  lodged  on 
I  shore  at  the  various  windings  of  the  creek,  kept 
I  on  to  the  mouth,  and  thence  down  the  river.  At 
I  one   part— Kind's  Island — a  long  boat  swung 
I  round,  and  laid  directly  across  the  stream,  and 
1  others  piled  against  her  until  a  complete  bridge  of 
1  boats  was  formed  from  bank  to  bank,  suspending 
I  navigation  to  all  that  were  above.    Sunday  and 
1  Monday  were  busily  employed  in  getting  things 
|  to  rights,  gathering  up  barrels  along  shore,  haul- 
ing from  boats  that  were  broken,  and  preparing 
for  a  regular  pond  freshet  on  Tuesday, — the  one 
that  came  on  Saturday  having  been  a  small 
affair,  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  boat 
builders  above  Titusville,  who  had  let  the  water 
out  of  two  or  three  of  the  upper  damps,  to  enable 
them  to  float  down  some  empty  boats  to  the 
upper  wells. 

Many  of  the  oil  shippers  are  stopping  at  the 
Petroleum  House,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  as  reports  came  in  of  a  general  smash  up, 
blank  looks  were  cast  at  each  other,  no  one  know- 
ing whose  oil  had  been  wrecked.  The  following 
little  incident,  however,  served  to  dispel  gloomy 
looks,  and  cause  no  little  merriment.  A  week 
or  ten  days  previous,  a  partner  in  a  New  York 
Refinery,  made  his  appearance,  with  1000  empty 
barrels,  which  he  had  run  down  the  river  from 
some  point  near  the  State  line,  expecting  to  have 
them  filled  in  quick  time,  and  on  their  way 
to  New  York.  He  had  visited  the  oil  diggius' 
some  four  months  previous,  when  the  trade  was 
dull,  and  made  merry  over  the  troubles  of  those 
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who  spoke  of  the  delay  in  getting  oil  down  the 
creek.  He  first  went  five  miles  up  the  creek, 
contracted  for  his  thousand  barrels,  and  then  set 
to  work  for  boats  to  run  it  down.  Finding  that 
others  were  ahead  of  him  here,  he  purchased  a 
flat  for  his  own  use,  had  it  towed  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  and  was  all  ready  when  the 
fr.eshet  came,  making  one  of  the  crew  that  was 
to  man  his  craft.  After  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  reports  alluded  to  had  subsided,  there  was 
a  strong  desire  expressed  to  learn  what  had  be- 
come of  B  ,  when,  lo  !  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, his  clothes  dripping  with  water,  oil  and 
dirt,  and  presenting  altogether  a  sorry  spectacle. 
After  a  volley  of  salutations  had  passed,  we 
learned  that  his  boat  had  made  a  fair  start,  and 
after  running  many  narrow  escapes,  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  safety,  when,  dire 
mishap  !  a  large  craft  ran  foul  of  her,  and  she 
sunk — the  water,  however,  not  being  quite  deep 
enough  to  float  off  the  barrels.  The  crew  were 
taken  off  in  a  skiff,  and  the  next  day  occupied 
in  hauling  off  the  lading,  and  another  day  spent 
in  getting  the  boat  ready  for  a  second  expedition. 
'  How  much  is  oil  worth  in  New  York  V  pro- 
vokingly  inquired  one  of  the  company.  1 1  don't 

knew/  replied  B  ,  1  but  I  know  that  mine 

will  be  worth  a  good  deal  when  I  get  it  there.'  " 

From  what  little  the  writer  saw  during  his 
short  sojourn  in  the  oil  region  as  the  result  of  a 
similar  occurrence,  he  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  excitement  on  the  occasion,  above  delineated, 
must  have  been  intense.  Some  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  his  own,  at  stake,  rendering  this  one  of 
still  more  importance  to  him,  fortunately,  how- 
ever, resulting  only  in  delay,  without  loss. 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  very 
low  price  of  the  oil.  The  probabilities  now  are, 
that  it  has  reached  its  minimum.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  season,  thus  far,  consequent  upon 
its  rapid  introduction  into  the  dwellings  of  those 
who  have  not  heretofore  been  supplied  with  gas, 
having  already  very  much  lessened  the  surplus 
quantity  that  had  accumulated  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  while  the  demand  for  shipping  to 
Europe  now  far  exceeds  the  supply.  In  tact,  ere 
a  month  more  elapses,  it  will  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  a  home  supply  unless  at  an  in- 
creased price.  An  advance  of  that  in  the  hands 
of  refiners  and  wholesale  dealers,  (where  the 
article  is  of  the  best  standards)  of  from  five  to 
ten  cents  per  gallon  having  already  taken  place 
within  a  short  time. 

This  will  naturally  throw  into  the  market  in- 
ferior oils  to  be  sold  at  the  present  price,  some 
of  which  being  improperly  refined,  will  be  liable 
to  one  or  more  of  four  objections ;  viz :  that  of 
smoking,  being  explosive  in  its  character,  of  very 
unpleasant  odor,  or  consuming  too  rapidly. 

With  this,  as  with  every  other  marketable 
commodity,"  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest." 

J.  M.  E. 
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EARLY  INFLUENCES. 

There  can  be  no  greater  blessing  than  to  be 
born  in  the  light  and  air  of  a  cheerful,  loving 
home.  It  not  only  insures  a  happy  childhood — 
if  there  be  health  and  a  good  constitution — but 
it  also  makes  sure  a  virtuous  and  happy  man- 
hood, and  a  fresh  young  heart  in  old  age.  I  think 
it  every  parent's  duty  to  try  to  make  their  chil- 
dren's childhood  full  of  love  and  childhood's 
proper  joyousness;  and  I  never  see  children 
destitute  of  them  through  the  poverty,  faulty 
tempers,  or  wrong  notions  of  their  parents,  with- 
out a  heartache.  Not  that  all  the  appliances 
which  wealth  can  buy  are  necessary  to  the  free 
and  happy  unfolding  of  childhood  in  body,  mind 
and  heart — quite  otherwise,  God  be  thanked  ; 
but  children  must  at  least  have  love  inside  the 
house,  and  fresh  air,  and  good  play,  and  some 
good  companionship  outside — otherwise  young 
life  runs  the  greatest  danger  in  the  world  of 
withering,  or  growing  stunted,  or  sour  and  wrong, 
or  at  best  prematurely  old  and  turned  inward  on 
itself. — Dr.  Oldham,  at  Greystones. 
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The  Scriptures. — No  religious  society  has 
greater  need  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  inspired  writings  than  the  Society  of 
Friends;  because  no  other  Christian  professors 
have  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  spiritual  im- 
port, or  derive  more  comfort  and  instruction 
from  their  perusal.  Rejecting,  upon  principle, 
the  verbal  and  ceremonial  professions  which  too 
often  pass  current  in  the  religious  world,  as  well 
as  the  teachings  of  men  specially  educated  in 
theology,  Friends  are  comparatively  untram- 
melled in  reaching  their  convictions  upon  those 
vitally  important  subjects,  which  equally  concern 
every  probationer  in  this  world  of  uncertainty. 
Many  questions,  which,  in  other  religious  societies, 
are  settled  by  the  decrees  of  Svnods  and  Councils, 
and  often  blindly  subscribed  to,  upon  a  faith 
which  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  are,  among 
Friends,  left  without  any  authoritative  exposition, 
and  even  differently  presented  by  acknowledged 
ministers,  according  (it  may  be)  to  their  varying 
mental  characteristics  and  different  degrees  of 
religious  experience.  In  view  of  this  liberty, 
none  have  greater  need  to  obey  the  Apostolic 
injunction,  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

The  oft-repeated  and  pertinent  advice,  not  to 


be  unduly  dependent  on  the  letter,  but  to  seek 
for  Divine  aid  to  comprehend  the  invaluable, 
spiritual  truths  of  Scripture,  is  in  nowise  incon- 
sistent with  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  its 
manifold  relations;  a  study  which  is  indeed 
essential  to  a  complete  system  of  education. 

The  Old  Testament,  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  contains  the  most  re- 
liable accounts  we  have  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world.  Though  its  chronology  has  been  the 
subject  of  investigations  which  appear  to  show 
inaccuracies  inseparable  from  such  extremely 
ancient  records,  and  though  geology  is  at  va- 
riance with  those  portions  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  literally  construed,  yet  a 
knowledge  of  every  portion  is  important,  in 
order  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  the  added 
light  which  modern  science,  in  the  hands  of  the 
humble  and  devout,  is  calculated  to  throw  upon 
it ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
authority  of  those  sacred  truths  of  Scripture 
which  concern  us  individually,  does  not  rest  on 
the  settlement  of  questions  in  geology  and.  chro- 
nology. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  on  record.  Apart  from 
those  simple  narratives  of  faith  and  trust,  in 
which  the  humble  and  dependent  Christian  ever 
finds  so  much  to  strengthen  and  encourage— the 
stirring  appeals  and  plaintive  pleadings  of  the 
Prophets  inciting  a  backsliding  people  to  a 
purer  morality  and  more  single-eyed  devotion — 
the  solemn  and  eloquent  strains  of  poetry,  in- 
spiring a  devotional  spirit,  and  lifting  the  soul 
from  debasing  thoughts  to  fix  it  on  heavenly 
things — we  have  in  these  records  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  calling  and  frequent  defection  of  a  nation 
blessed  above  all  others  of  their  time  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God 
— those  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
all  true  civilization. 

But  it  is  to  t^e  New  Testament  that  we  turn  to 
find  a  record  of  those  great  principles,  which,  as 
taught  through  precept  and  example  by  our 
holy  Lawgiver  and  Pattern,  and  sealed  by  his 
blood,  have  stamped  their  impress  on  all  subse- 
quent history;  and  though  obscured  by  the 
systems  which  theology  has  incorporated  with 
I  them,  will  ever  meet  the  luitness  implanted  in 
i  the  human  heart  by  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. 
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Those  truths  scattered  over  these  inspired  wri- 
tings, that  individually  concern  us,  are  taught 
by  abundant  illustration  and  example,  and  not  by 
creeds  and  liturgies,  and  systems  of  theology. 
They  are  thus  suited  to  the  ever-varied  degrees 
of  knowledge  and  experience  found  among 
mankind  throughout  all  ages,  aud  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  To  this  is  owing  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  profit  and 
instruction  they  furnish  to  all  who  read  'them  in 
a  right  spirit. 

Although  fully  believing  that  the  intuitive 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  vouchsafed  to  every 
one  is  prior  and  superior  to  all  external  teach- 
ings, we  still  feel  it  important  that  the  minds, 
especially  of  the  young,  should  be  stored  with 
those  lessons  of  deep  instruction  found  in 
Scripture— a  storehouse,  as  it  is,  of  aids  to 
piety  and  virtue. 

Married,  on  the  7th  of  12th  mo.,  1861,  at  the  house 
of  Charles  Hollingshead,  Marcellus  S.  Cook  and 
Esther  Hollingshead,  with  the  approbation  of  Mec- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  17th  of  9th 
mo.,  Lucy  Griscom,  daughter  of  fm.  Wade  and 
Sarah  M.  Griscom,  in  the  4th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  11th 

mo.  17th,  1861,  David  Evans,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age ;  a  member  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

His  parents,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  born,  but 
removed  with  him,  while  a  child,  to  the  vicinity  of 
his  late  residence.  He  raised  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren,who  deeply  feel  their  loss,  as  well  as  many  others 
who  have  received  his  judicious  counsel  and  benevo- 
lent care.  By  his  death,  his  widow  has  been  separa- 
ted from  a  tender  husband,  and  others  have  been 
deprived  of  a  valued  friend,  and  the  Society  of  a 
worthy  and  efficient  member.  For  many  years  he 
had  served  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  as  clerk,  and  for 
some  time  past  had  labored  faithfully  and  persever- 
ingly  for  the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  care 
of  Friends. 

His  illness,  of  nearly  seven  months,  was  attended 
with  much  bodily  suffering  but  was  borne  with 
Christian  patience  ;  and  in  peaceful  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  passed  from  works  to 
rewards. 

 ,  in  Harford  Co.,  Md  ,  on  Sixth-day  even- 
ing, 11th  mo.  29th,  Barbara  Lee,  after  three  days 
illness,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age;  daughter  of 
Joseph  H.,  and  Hannah  Lewis. 

Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  She  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  Well  may  it  be  said 
that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

 ,  suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York, 

Mary  Hicks,  of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  aged  about 
78  years. 

In  all  these  long  years  she  has  been  the  loved  and 
loving  resident  in  the  family  of  her  brother,  Benjamin 
Hicks,  assisting  with  her  affectionate  care  in  the 
training  and  education  of  his  children  and  his  chil- 


dren's children,  and  three  generations  have  returned 
her  love  with  their  devoted  attention. 

She  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  dis- 
position, and  loved  the  company  of  both  old  and 
young,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
her. 

She  was  a  faithful  attendant  of  Cow  Neck  Meeting, 
and  of  Westbury  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
never  omitting  attendance  when  it  was  possible  to 
go. 

Her  loss  will  be  felt  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  of  11th  month, 
Elizabeth  Hough,  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age ;  an  elder  of  Mount  Holly 
Monthly  Meeting. 

To  her  11  death  brought  no  terrors,'7  and  her  long 
and  useful  life  closed  in  serenity  and  peace. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  Howell  Works,  N.  J., 

on  Sixth-day  evening,  11th  mo.  29th,  Rebecca 
Morton,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Squan  Particular  and  Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
BY  DR.  STEVENS. 

Third  Lecture. 

This  map  represents  the  form  of  the  North 
American  continent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
geologic  record,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  it  out 
after  all  the  devastation  that  has  taken  place. 
Then  Labrador  formed  the  only  portion  of  the 
continent  above  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Adirondack  Mountains,  the  peaks  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  those  others  that  I  have  already 
described  as  forming  a  number  of  iron  and  gra- 
nite islands  in  the  midst  of  the  lifeless  seas. 

This  evening  I  propose  to  describe  the  first 
rocks  that  were  formed  upon  granite  and  the 
azoic  slates — the  oldest  rocks  that '  contain  any 
remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  These  were 
coral  reefs,  formed  in  the  shallow  waters  off  the 
southeast,  the  south  and  the  southwest  shores  of 
what  was  then  the  continent.  This  reef  extend- 
ed from  the  British  possessions  in  the  northeast, 
sweeping  round  entirely  across  the  State  of  New 
York,  away  here  through  Wisconsin,  and  since 
this  map  was  made  it  has  been  traced  beyond 
Lake  Winnipeg  at  the  northwest.  It  now  ex- 
ists as  limestone  rock,  which  on  being  examined 
is  found  to  be  one  mass  of  coral.  Other  coral 
reefs  surrounded  the  islands. 

The  coral  reefs,  you  are  aware,  are  formed  by 
one  of  the  very  lowest  orders  of  animals.  Cuvier 
discovered  that  all  of  the  animals  on  the  earth 
are  naturally  divided  into  four  great  orders.  The 
highest  are  those  having  vertebra  or  backbones, 
and  are  called  vertebrated  animals.  The  next 
order  in  the  descending  scale  is  composed  of 
those  animals  which  grow  to  an  outside  crust, 
like  the  lobster,  called  Crustacea.  Clams  and 
other  similar  soft  animals  from  the  order  of 
mollusca.  The  last  and  lowest  are  ihe  starfishes, 
mere  masses  of  jelly  or  muscle  without  any  true 
bones,  geuerally  radiating  from  a  common  center, 
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and  therefore  called  the  radiata.  The  coral 
animals  belong  to  the  order  of  the  radiata. 

But  we  find  in  the  rocks  of  this  period  remains 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  next  two  orders,  the 
mollusca  and  the  Crustacea.  I  will  draw  upon 
the  blackboard  a  figure  of  one  of  the  fossils  that 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  rocks  of  this 
period,  and  you  will  see  that  it  belougs  to  the 
order  of  the  Crustacea.  It  resembles  somewhat 
the  horsefoot,  or  king  crab,  of  our  waters.  Its 
name  is  paradoxides,  a  trilobite.  This  is  another 
fossil  found  in  these  old  rocks,  which  you  see  is 
a  mollusc,  beiug  but  a  slight  variation  from  a  soft 
clam.  It  is  a  singula.  The  other  queer  form, 
radiating  from  a  center,  is  a  bryozoo,  belonging 
to  the  radiata. 

These  low  forms  of  life  were  all  the  inhabit- 
ants that  the  world  then  had.  As  we  .proceed 
in  our  history,  you  will  discover  that  it  was  a 
very  long  time  before  the  lowest  class  of  verte- 
brafed  animals,  the  fishes,  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  fishes,  made  their  appearance  in  the  ocean. 
Seaweeds  were  the  highest  forms  of  vegetation. 

In  this  mollusca n  age  were  deposited  many 
thousand  feet  of  sandstones,  limestones  and 
shales,  tilliog  up  the  bottom  of  the  seas  in  those 
regions  now  known  as  Western  New  York,  West 
Canada,  Middle  Ohio,  Northern  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa,  the  Red 
river  country  of  the  north,  Central  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  soils  from  these  rocks  form  the  richest 
wheat  and  clover  lands  of  our  country.  They 
are  inexhaustible  in  their  fertility.  Many  of  the 
rocks  contain  as  high  as  14  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter  still  preserved  in  these  cemeteries  of  an 
ancient  world. 

The  minerals  properly  belonging  to  this  age 
are,  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior ;  the 
copper  ores  of  Acton,  Canada  East;  the  lead  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  the  gold 
of  Du  Loupe  and  Chaudiere,  in  Canada,  of 
Franklin,  in  Nova  Scotia — recently  discovered — 
and  some  of  the  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina. 

The  iron  ore  peculiar  to  this  age  is  dyestone 
ore  of  Tennessee,  the  lenticular  ore  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  oolitic  of  New  York  and  the  red  ore 
of  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin;  all  being  one  and 
the  same  ore,  known  by  different  names  in  wide- 
ly separated  localities. 

You  perceive  that  the  minerals  are  quite 
different  from  the  last  age.  Each  age  or  era  of 
geological  history  has  its  appropriate  minerals, 
as  it  has  its  fossils,  peculiar  to,  and  diagnostic  of 
it. 

In  my  next  lecture  I  shall  exhibit  another 
map  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  its  outlines 
in  the  fish  era  and  great  plant-bearing  age. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason;  men  of 
less  understanding  by  experience;  the  most  igno- 
rant by  necessity ;  and  the  beast  by  nature. 


AN  EXCURSION    TO    THE   ADIRONDACK  MOUN- 
TAINS, IN   THE   SUMMER   OF  1861.* 

Written  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


THE  ADIRONDACK,  FROM  BOREAS  RIVER. 


The  Adirondack  region  is  often  spoken  of  in 
social  circles  with  a  vague  sense  of  its  gloom,  its 
privacy  aud  its  grandeur,  just  as  we  speak  of  the 
Altai,  the  Himalaya  and  the  Ural  mountains, 
which  we  read  of  in  books,  but  never  expect  to 
visit. 

Yet  this  region  is  within  twelve  hours  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  rail ;  it  is  skirted  by  well 
travelled  thoroughfares,  and  surrounded  by  cul- 
tivated farms  and  a  rich  and  thriving  population. 

Having  recently  visited  the  region,  we  have 
thought  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  things  we 
saw  might  not  be  an  unacceptable  contribution 
to  the  current  reading  of  the  day. 

The  geographical  position  of  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Cham  plain,  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  is  clearly  located  in  the  mind  of 
every  child  who  has  ever  had  an  atlas  in  his 
hands ;  the  Adirondack  region  will  be  under- 
stood then  as  an  elevated  plateau,  rising  from 
these  boundaries,  and  abounding  in  high  moun- 
tain peaks. 

The  area  of  the  tract  thus  bounded  is  about 
ten  thousand  square  miles,  and  embraces  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Hamilton,  and  Warren,  Ful- 
ton, Herkimer,  St.  Lawrence,  Clinton,  Jefferson 
and  Lewis.  There  is  a  point  on  the  Cherry 
Valley  turnpike  between  Sharon  Springs  and 
Cherry  Valley  village,  from  which  a  panoramic 
view  is  obtained  of  its  southern  slope,  which 
gives  one  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  whole 
region.  The  road  from  Vergennes  in  Vermont 
to  Basin  Harbor,  affords  excellent  and  satisfac- 
tory views  of  its  eastern  aspect. 

Racket  Lake,  a  singularly  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  Hamilton  county,  having  a  surface  of 
about  twenty  square  miles,  and  deeply  indented 
by  bays,  lies  very  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  region,  and  occupies  the  summit  of  the 


*  The  publisher  is  indebted  to  Alfred  P.  Boller, 
for  the  drawings  of  the  above  sketch  and  those  which 
may  follow  ;  taken  during  an  excursion  to  the  Adi- 
rondack region  in  the  summer  of  1859, — engravings 
having  been  made  from  them  expressly  to  illustrate 
this  article. 
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plateau,  being  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  one  feet  above  tide  water. 

This  region  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great 
numbers  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  which  are 
dispersed  thoughout  its  entire  extent,  and  form 
a  natural  batteau  navigation  thoughout  the  whole 
district ;  although  these  waters  belong  to  very 
different  systems  of  drainage,  their  surfaces  for 
about  one  hundred  miles  lie  very  nearly  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane. 

This  elevated  table  land  is  crossed  by  several 
mountain  chains  running  from  the  south  west  to 
the  north  east,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  parallel  vallies  more  or  less  broad,  some 
of  which  are  surpassingly  beautiful. 

Travellers  who  have  passed  through  the  lovely 
waters  of  Lake  George,  will  never  forget  the 
appearance  of  the  picturesque  chain  of  mountains 
on  its  eastern  shore  which  separate  it  from  Lake 
Champlain  ;  this  chain  takes  its  rise  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Saratoga  County,  and  terminates  on 
Lake  Champlain  at  old  fort  Ticonderoga.  It  is 
known  by  various  names,  as  Palmertown  moun- 
tain range,  Black  mountains,  or  Tongue  moun- 
tain range.  This  constitutes  the  most  easterly 
line  of  upheavals  on  the  Adirondack  plateau. 

The  range  next  west  of  the  preceding  is 
known  as  the  Kayadarossesas.  The  western 
boundary  of  Lake  George  is  formed  by  this  chain, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  Montgomery  county  near 
Tribes  hill,  and  terminates  between  Crown  point 
and  Port  Henry  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  high- 
est portion  of  this  range  is  in  the  town  of  Schroon, 
and  the  highest  peak  is  known  as  Mount  Pha- , 
raoh,  which  towers  above  the  beautiful  lake  of  the 
same  name. 

The  next  range  towards  the  west  rises  north 
of  Johnstown  in  Montgomery  county,  passes 
through  Johnsburgh  in  Warren  County,  runs 
along  the  division  line  between  the  town  of  North 
Hudson  and  Moriah  in  Essex  county,  and  ter- 
minates at  Split  rock  in  the  town  of  Essex  ; 
this,  and  the  preceding  enclose  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Boquet.  Its  highest  peak  is  Cranes 
mountain  near  the  corner  of  Johnsburgh,  which 
is  about  3000  feet  high. 

The  west  Moriah  range  is  on  an  average  nine 
miles  wide,  it  rises  in  the  southerly  part  of 
Montgomery  county,  and  terminates  on  Lake 
Champlain  at  Willsborough.  Dix's  peak  is  the 
highest  elevation  in  this  chain. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  ranges  is  the 
most  western,  which  is  known  as  the  Adiron- 
dack chain  proper,  it  rises  at  Little  Falls  and 
terminates  on  Lake  Champlain  at  Trembleau 
point  a  few  rods  south  of  Port  Kent.  The  highest 
part  of  this  range  is  in  Essex  county,  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  elevated  mountain  peaks,  and  em- 
braces Mounts  Marcy,  Mclntyre,  McMartin, 
Santanoni,  Henderson,  Boreas  and  Taylor.  Of 
these,  the  highest  is  Mount  Marcy,  which  is, 
according  to  Prof.  Benedict's  measurement,  5,467 


feet  high,  although  others  have  made  it  as  high 
as  6000  feet  above  tide  water.  There  are  other 
mountains  lying  west  and  North  of  these,  but 
they  cannot  so  easily  be  reduced  to  regular  ranges. 
Among  these  are  Mouut  Seward,  Ampersand 
mountain,  McKensees  mountain,  and  especially 
White-face  mountain,  which  is  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  series. 

We  have  seen  that  in  passing  from  Ticonde- 
roga westward,  all  these  ranges  must  be  passed 
over  before  we  attain  to  the  summit  of  the  pla- 
teau; but  on  the  western  side  the  slope  is  much 
more  gradual  and  much  longer.  On  the  north, 
too,  the  slope  is  very  gradual;  from  the  foot  of 
White-face,  there  are  a  few  outlying  mountains, 
the  high  hills  of  the  Chateaugay,  and  then  the 
plateau  loses  itself  in  the  broad  planes  of  Canada. 

Geologically  considered,  this  whole  region 
consists  of  one  great  uplift ;  and  the  rocks  are 
mostly  of  the  Hypersthene  variety. 

In  some  places,  as  at  Lake  Avalanche,  there 
are  trap  dykes,  but  generally  through  all  these 
mountains  the  lithological  characters  are  very 
uniform  and  present  mainly  the  primitive  type. 

None  of  the  mountain  peaks  are  above  the 
snow  line,  but  several  of  them  are  too  high  for 
the  growth  of  trees. 

Some  of  the  finest  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the 
United  States  are  found  embedded  in  the  rocks. 
There  is  one  bed  in  the  town  of  Moriah,  near 
Port  Henry,  which  is  of  great  value,  and  is  trans- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  mix 
with  other  ores ;  it  is  even  transported  to  Mis- 
souri ;  and  when  mixed  with  native  ores  makes 
the  iron  so  much  more  valuable  as  to  pay  a  good 
profit  on  the  transportation.  Most  of  the  iron 
made  in  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  for  its  good 
quality  to  an  admixture  of  this  Moriah  ore. 

Whoever  desires  to  visit  the  region  winch  we 
have  thus  briefly  sketched,  must  remember  that 
it  lies  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
Christopher  Columbus  turned  his  prows  towards 
the  New  World  almost  four  hundred  years 
ago. 

There  are  no  stores  from  which  he  can  obtain 
supplies  of  food,  drink,  clothing  or  medicine, 
nor  are  there  roads  through  many  parts  of  it 
which  can  be  travelled  on  in  a  carriage,  or  on 
horse-back,  the  traveller  must  therefore  supply 
himself  with  all  that  he  needs  before  setting 
out,  and  expect  to  undergo  a  good  deal  of  fa- 
tigue on  his  pedestrian  journeys. 

There  are  several  things  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  tramp,  which  railroad  travel- 
lers are  very  apt  to  overlook,  and  as  we  have 
knowu  much  suffering  to  result  from  the  omis- 
sion, we  will  mention  them  for  the  benefit  of 
future  explorers. 

1st.  A  stout  pair  of  cowhide  English  walking 
shoes,  to  come  up  high  on  the  ankle  and  to  be 
laced  with  leathern  strings. 

2d.  A  stout  pair  of  shoes  lower  in  the  quar- 
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ter.  These  should  be  provided  at  least  six 
weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  journey; 
they  should  be  oiled  repeatedly  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  neatsfoot  and  castor  oil,  until 
it  strikes  through  on  the  inside.  When  shoes 
are  greased  with  tallow  only,  after  being  wetted 
and  dried,  they  become  hard  and  occasion  ex- 
quisite torture  on  the  tramp.  When  oiled,  as 
above  directed,  they  will  remain  soft  and  com- 
fortable. They  should  be  made  with  broad 
soles,  and  furnished  with  an  extra  pair  of  strings  : 
above  all  things  let  them  be  broad  at  the  toes, 
so  that  the  great  toe  may  not  be  crowded  later- 
ally on  the  others;  a  second  pair  should  always 
be  provided,  as  you  will  always  come  into  camp 
with  wet  feet,  and  it  is  a  great  luxary  to  ex- 
change them  for  a  dry  pair. 

3d.  Two  pair  of  thick  woolen  stockings. 

4th.  Two  pair  of  thick  woolen  pantaloons. 

5th.  A  coat  and  vest.  The  whole  suit  should 
be  made  of  woolen  throughout,  even  the  linings 
and  pockets  should  be  of  this  material.  One 
perspires  very  freely  in  the  woods,  and  you  are 
out  often  all  day  in  the  rain,  a  wading  through 
rivers;  in  one  of  these  ways  the  clothes  are  con- 
stantly wetted;  this  is  not  unpleasant  when 
they  are  made  of  woolen,  but  very  much  so 
whenever  cotton  enters  into  their  composition. 

6th.  Two  woolen  shirts. 

7th.  A  soft  felt  hat. 

8th.  A  pair  of  thick  towels  and  piece  of  soap 
wrapped  up  in  oiled  silk. 

9th.  An  India-rubber  knapsack,  taking  care 
that  the  straps  are  broad,  lest  they  cut  into  the 
shoulders. 

10th.  A  large  blanket  and  an  overcoat  of 
seamless  felt  cloth. 

11th.  A  Jack-knife,  a  Paris  leather  drinking 
cup,  a  pocket  compass,  an  enamel  cloth  case  con- 
taining a  cushion  for  needles,  pins  and  thread,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  pair  of  forceps  for  pulling 
splinters  out  of  the  fingers,and  a  roll  of  bandages, 
a  roll  of  sticking  plaster,  and  a  paper  of  court 
plaster  in  case  of  wounds. 

12th.  An  enameled  cloth  case  for  matches, 
which  should  be  well  dried  and  of  the  best  quali- 
ty ;  it  should  have  a  separate  pocket  for  a  card 
which  should  be  smeared  with  Spalding's  glue, 
and  then  dipped  in  fine  sand. 

13th.  A  flask  of  brandy  to  be  used  in  case  of 
bowel  complaints,  will  complete  the  outfit. 

If  the  wilderness  is  entered  at  Saranac  Lake, 
all  the  supplies  of  food  can  be  obtained  at  Col. 
Baker's;  but  if  it  is  entered  at  Long  Lake,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  lemons,  and  solidified  milk  must  be 
procured  before  leaving  home. 

Travellers  desire  to  get  to  some  of  the  lakes 
of  which  we  have  spoken  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
this  facilitates  travelling  in  those  regions  very 
greatly.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this  : 
they  may  be  approached  from  the  west  by  the 
way  of  Booneville,  from  the  south  at  several 


points  on  the  Central  Railroad,  but  the  most 
usual  and  most  comfortable  mode  of  access  is 
from  the  east  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 

There  are  three  principal  points  of  departure 
on  the  lake.  Those  who  go  in  by  way  of  Long 
Lake,  land  at  Crown  Point  or Westport;  those  who 
enter  at  Saranac  Lake  land  at  Wesport  or  Port 
Kent,  the  latter  point  affords  the  easiest  route. 
Those  who  intend  to  go  to  Saranac  Lake  via 
Westport,  must  be  in  Troy  by  7  o'clock  on 
Second-day  morning,  as  the  stage  only  leaves  on 
Third-day  mornings  for  the  lake. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  topo- 
graphy and  the  outfit,  we  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  journey  which  we  made  to  a  single 
portion  of  this  region. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GAS. 

Burning  springs  were  known  long  ago  in  Eu- 
rope, but  their  existence  was  not  suffered  to 
remain  an  isolated  fact.    Men  reasoned  upon  it, 
investigated  its  source,  and  attempted,  with  ulti- 
mate success,  to  imitate  its  nature,  and  improve 
upon  its  results.    The  writers  upon  gaslight,  in 
thf.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  claim  for  John 
Clayton  the  discovery  of  coal  gas     His  expe- 
riments appear    to  have  been  ^performed  cer- 
tainly before  1691 — since  they  are  detected  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who 
died  in  that  year — although  not  published  until 
1739.     He   states  that  having  introduced  a 
quantity  of  coal  into  a  retort,  and  placed  it  over 
an  open  fire,  "  at  first  there  came  only  phlegm, 
afterwards  only  black  oil,  and  then  likewise  a 
spirit  arose,  which  I  could  no  ways  condense  ; 
but  it  forced  my  lute  and  broke  my  glasses. 
Once,  when  it  had  forced  my  lute,  coming  close 
thereto  in  order  to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the 
spirit  which  issued  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  and  continued  burning  with  violence 
as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream,  which  I  blew  and 
lighted  again  several  times.    I  then  had  a  mind 
to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order 
to  which  I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and  put- 
ting a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver  whilst 
the  spirit  rose,  I  observed  that  it  catched  flame 
and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
though  you  could  not  discern,  what  fed  the  flame. 
He  then  relates  how  he  filled  many  bladders 
with  this  gas,  which  he  calls  the  spirit,  and  how 
he  could  not  condense  it,  but  used  to  amuse  his 
friends  by  pricking  holes  in  the  bladders,  and 
lighting  the  jets  of  air  which  came  from  them. 
Here  then  is  the  discovery  of  gas,  complete  and 
perfect  as  to  all  essentials.    Yet  it  appears  to 
have  slumbered  for  a  century  when  Mr.  Murdoch 
revived  the  idea,  and  systematically  investiga- 
ted the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  until  an  early 
part  of  the  present  century  that  any  progress  in 
a  practical  direction  was  made. — British  Quar- 
terly Review. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

There  are  no  less  than  forty  three  public 
libraries  in  this  city,  besides  the  vast  number  of 
collections  of  books  belonging  to  societies  like 
the  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  numberless  literary  as- 
sociations composed  of  young  men.  In  this  vast 
fountain  of  learning,  the  chief  ornament  is  the 
Philadelphia  and  Loganian  Library,  with  its 
cloister-like  alcoves  and  hushed  and  high  ceiled 
apartments,  wherein  repose  in  silence  and  dignity 
sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  books  ! 

Next  comes  the  library  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion, the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  its 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  in  every  domain 
of  natural  history  and  physical  science.  No 
library  of  a  similar  character  of  equal  value  ex- 
ists anywhere  in  the  world,  we  believe.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society  possesses  a 
library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes,  many  of 
which  have  afforded  material  help  to  the  most 
distinguished  savans  of  America,  from  Franklin 
and  Rittenhouse  to  Kane  and  Hayes. 

The  actively  managed  and  energetic  Mercan- 
tile Library  possesses  sixteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred books  of  a  live  kind,  while  its  chess  room 
and  newspaper  reading  room  are  delightful  fea- 
tures of  its  own.  Next  we  have  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  with  its  sixteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  which  have 
delighted  generation  after  generation  of  boys  and 
girls,  some  of  whom,  doubtless,  now  repose  in 
the  quiet  graveyard  over  which  the  edifice  of  the 
Library  keeps  watch  and  ward. 

The  Athenaeum  boasts  thirteen  thousand  books 
on  its  shelves,  and  it  has  long  been  the  resort 
of  the  readers  of  grave  quarterlies,  and  the  parti- 
cipants in  quiet  though  strongly  contested  chess 
matches.  The  library  of  that  beneficent  institu- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  is  composed  of 
eleven  thousand  volumes,  though  we  doubt 
whether  the  books  have  furnished  more  food  for 
reflection  to  the  mass  of  our  readers  than  the 
local  items  about  accidents  and  murders  which 
our  reporters  nightly  gather  at  the  Hospital 
gate-house. 

The  Southwark  Library  Company  owns  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  books, 
intended  for  general  reading,  and  we  may  safely 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
libraries  in  the  city. 

The  collection  belonging  to  the  Franklin 
Institute  numbers  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  by  the  latest  catalogue.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  technical  works  in  this  col- 
lection. 

The  German  Society  gives  a  list  of  no  less  than 
eight  thousand  volumes;  while  the  Friends' 
Library  Association  comprises  five  thousand  three 
hundred,  and  the  Law  Association  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  five  thousand  three  hundred  uniform 
looking  volumes,  full  of  rules,  and  precedents, 
and  opinions  which  have  made  grand  commotions 


among  lawyers  and  juries.  The  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  has,  in  the  course  of  its  career, 
accumulated  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
books,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  valuable  relics 
of  the  past. 

In  the  classic  walls  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (including  the  Philomathean  and 
Zilosophic  books),  are  deposited  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  books,  while  the  Wagner 
Free  Institute,  though  of  modern  growth,  reports 
seven  thousand  books  in  its  library  already  !  The 
Library  of  Friends  (not  the  Association  of  Friends 
mentioned  above),  reports  five  thousand  three 
hundred  as  its  number  of  books,  and  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union  has  a  collection  of  six 
thousand. 

The  other  public  libraries  contain  volumes 
ranging  from  two  hundred  (some  of  them,  like 
those  at  the  Mint,  very  valuable)  up  to  three 
thousand,  as  follows : — American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  1200 ;  Carpenters'  Company,  1500 ; 
Central  High  School,  1075;  Christ  Church, 
784;  College  of  St.  Thomas,  2000;  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  2300 ;  Episcopal  Library,  500 ; 
I'ree  Reading  Room,  Spring    Garden,  1400; 


Girard  College,  3163  ;  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,  1500;  Mechanics'  Institute,  Southwark, 
2700  ;  Moyamensing  Literary  Institute,  2831  ; 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  200  ;  Horticultural 
Society,  1,050  ;  Hospital  for  the  Insane  3,500  ; 
Philadelphia  City  Institute,  1500;  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  1000;  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  1500  ;  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  1500;  Public  Library  for  People  of 
Color,  1300;  Spring  Garden  Institute,  3250; 
United  States  Mint,  250;  W  est  Philadelphia 
Institute,  2403  ;  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  2500. 

The  grand  total  of  books  in  public  libraries  in 
this  city  is  placed  at  272,412  by  the  figures  given 
above.  It  is  under  rather  than  over  the  true 
statement. — Enquirer. 


THE  TALENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Every  man  must  patiently  abide  his  time.  He 
must  wait.  Not  in  listless  idleness,  not  in  use- 
less pastime,  not  in  querulous  defection;  but  in 
constant^  steady,  cheerful  endeavor,  always  will- 
ing, fulfilling  and  accomplishing  his  task,  "  that 
when  the  occasion  comes  he  may  be  equal  to  the 
occasion."  The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more 
than  doing  what  you  can  do  well,  without  a 
thought  of  fame.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  come 
because  it  is  deserved,  not  because  it  is  sought 
after.  It  is  a  very  indiscreet  and  troublesome 
ambition  which  cares  so  much  about  fame,  about 
what  the  world  says  of  us,  as  to  be  always  look- 
ing in  the  face  of  others  for  approval,  to  be  al- 
ways anxious  about  the  effect  of  what  we  do  or 
say,  to  be  always  shouting  to  hear  the  echoes  of 
our  own  voices. — Longfellow. 
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GREENHOUSES  AND  PLANT  CABINETS. 

The  most  interesting  tribe  of  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  the  Camella. 
The  buds  frequently  drop  off  before  flowering;  this 
may  spring  from  three  causes — from  the  plants 
being  kept  too  dry,  or  from  the  drainage  being 
bad,  whereby  the  soil  becomes  sodden  ;  or  from  the 
house  being  kept  too  warm  by  insufficient  venti- 
lation. As  the  leaf-buds  burst,  the  plants  are 
benefitted  by  occasional  syringings,  and  indeed 
an  increased  supply  of  water  altogether,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the  young 
growth. 

Australian  and  Cape  Plants  are  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  greenhouse  at  this  time.  The 
Acacia,  amongst  the  principal,  will,  like  the 
Camella,  require  more  water  while  flowering ; 
indeed,  most  plants  which  produce  flowers  be- 
fore they  make  a  new  growth,  require,  more 
water  as  they  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
plants  which  flower  on  the  young  wood  at  or 
near  the  completion  of  its  growth,  take  less.  The 
Correa  is  another  beautiful  tribe,  but  does  not 
do  well  in  most  collections ;  it  is  generally  grown 
in  a  peaty  soil ;  we  observed  that  where  it  seems 
to  succeed  well,  the  growers  use  a  considerable 
portion  of  loam  in  their  compost  for  it.  This  is 
consistent  with  our  own  experience,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  more  loam  should  be 
used  with  the  peat  for  hard-wooded  plants  than 
is  generally  done  in  this  country.  As  soon  as 
any  Cape  or  hard-wooded  plant  has  ceased  to 
flower,  it  should  be  repotted,  if  it  require  it ; 
many  prefer  waiting  till  the  plants  are  placed  in 
summer  quarters  before  this  is  done,  and  some 
in  the  fall.  We  prefer  before  they  commence 
to  grow,  whatever  the  season  may  be,  as  the 
roots  being  then  in  their  most  active  state  im- 
mediately penetrate  the  new  soil,  and  before  it 
becomes  sour  or  sodden  by  frequent  waterings, 
reap  whatever  advantages  tha  air  it  contains 
when  fresh  may  afford  them.  Some  greenhouses 
are  rendered  very  gay  in  February  and  March 
by  having  young  plants  of  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
and  other  bedding-out  plants  potted  at  this  time 
into  large  pots,  and  encouraged  to  grow. 

Hyacinths  that  have  been  out  of  doors  or  in 
any  reserve  place  for  protection,  may  be  brought 
in  a  few  weeks  before  wanted;  they  should  not 
have  much  heat,  light  or  moisture  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  only  gradually.  Carnations  and 
Pinks  are  much  admired  when  grown  in  pots 
and  flowered  there  early  ;  they  do  not  force  well 
if  much  warmth  be  given,  but  the  usual  temper- 
ature of  the  greenhouse  will  bring  them  forward 
a  month  before  they  can  be  had  out  of  doors ; 
whenever  the  roots  make  their  appearance 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  they  should  be 
shifted  into  a  size  larger.  They  require  very 
little  water  and  love  the  light,  and  whatever 
manures  are  used  to  enrich  the  soil  should  be 


thoroughly  rotten.  The  Pansy,  on  the  other 
hand,  delights  in  half-rotten,  strawy  manure  and 
turfy  loam.  If  a  quantity  of  seedlings  have  been 
raised  in  the  fall,  they  will  require  potting  this 
month  ;  they  do  not  flower  well  here  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm  ;  but  when  grown  in  pots 
and  forwarded  slightly  by  the  aid  of  a  cool  frame, 
they  do  very  well. 

Cinerarias  will  be  soon  the  chief  attraction  ; 
the  least  frost  kills  them,  yet  they  will  not  do  well 
if  kept  in  a  high  temperature.  They  love  mois- 
ture, yet  are  very  impatient  of  damp.  No  plant 
is  more  improved  by  the  use  of  charcoal  in  pot- 
ting than  this.  This  plant  bids  fair  to  become 
more  popular  than  ever,  as  supplying  a  very 
early  spring  want.  The  Calceolaria  will  re- 
quire the  same  conditions  as  the  Cineraria. 

Pelargoniums  become  "  drawn,"  spindly,  and 
worthless  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  the 
lighest  and  most  airy  part  of  the  house.  If  fine 
specimens  are  desired,  the  shoots  should  now  be 
tied  down  to  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  pinched 
off  so  as  to  induce  them  to  shoot  freely ;  but 
avoid  a  too  frequent  use  of  the  "  finger  and 
thumb" — nothing  renders  a  Pelargonium  weaker; 
rather  encourage  them  to  grow  bushy,  by  the 
free  use  of  light  air  and  manure-water.  A  good 
supply  of  young  Fuchsias  should  be  coming  on 
now — repot  as  their  roots  fill  each  pot,  let  them 
not  want  for  moisture  or  light,  do  not  pinch  off 
their  tops,  but  let  them  grow  rapidly.  The 
temperature  in  which  they  are  grown  should 
not  exceed  55°.  A  turfy  loam,  moderately  en- 
riched with  well-decayed  manure  and  well  drain- 
ed with  charcoal,  suits  them  admirably.  The 
Mimulus  is  receiving  more  attention  than  it  has 
been — where  they  are  grown  they  are  much  im- 
proved' by  having  pans  of  water  kept  under  the 
pots.  Oranges  and  lemons  will  require  the  cool- 
est part  of  the  house,  and  to  receive  no  more 
water  than  will  just  keep  them  fresh.  Epiphyl- 
lums,  as  they  continue  to  flower,  will  require  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  a  fair  supply  of 
moisture.  Cacti  and  succulent  plants  generally 
will  scarcely  require  water  at  all,  unless  in  very 
dry  situations,  and  then  receive  but  a  slight 
sprinkling  with  a  syringe.  The  rule  "  when  you 
water  a  plant  at  all,  let  it  soak  right  through," 
does  not  by  any  means  hold  good  with  these 
plants,  if  there  be  not  some  other  good  excep- 
tions.—  Gardener's  Monthly. 

Note.— We  have  been  informed  that  one 
cause  of  the  dropping  off  of  the  buds  of  the 
Camellia  is  moving  them  about.  They  should 
be  placed,  when  taken  in  the  house,  into  the  spot 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter,  and  should 
not  be  turned  or  changed  after  the  bud  has  set. 


The  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  are  pleas- 
ant thoughts;  and  the  greatest  art  in  life  is  to 
have  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
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THE  GOOD  AVE  MIGHT  DO. 
'  We  all  might  do  good 

When  we  often  do  ill, 
There  is  always  the  way, 

If  we  have  but  the  will. 

Though  it  be  but  a  word 

Kindly  breathed  or  suppressed, 
It  may  guard  off  some  pain, 

Or  give  peace  to  some  breast. 

We  all  might  do  good 

In  a  thousand  small  ways  — 
In  forbearing  to  flatter, 

Yet  yielding  due  praise. 

In  spurning  ill-humor, 
Reproving  wrong  done, 

And  treating  but  kindly 
Each  heart  we  have  won. 

We  all  might  do  good, 
Whether  lowly  or  great, 

For  the  deed  is  not  guaged 
By  the  purse  or  estate. 

If  it  be  but  a  cup 

Of  cold  water  that's  given, 
Like  '  the  widow's  two  mites,' 
It  is  something  for  heaven." 


GOD  IS  LIGHT  AND  LOVE. 
'  God  is  love  ;  his  mercy  brightens 

All  the  path  in  which  we  move  ; 
Bliss  he  grants,  and  wo  he  lightens  ; 

God  is  light,  and  God  is  love. 

Though  all  here  is  changing  ever, 
Worlds  decay,  and  ages  move  ; 

Yet  his  mercy  waneth  never  ; 
God  is  light,  and  God  is  love. 

E'en  the  hours  that  darkest  seemeth, 
His  unchanging  goodness  prove  ; 

From  the  mist  his  brightness  streameth : 
God  is  light,  and  God  is  love. 

He  our  earthly  cares  entwineth 
With  his  comforts  from  above ; 

Every  where  his  glory  shineth  ; 
God  is  light,  and  God  is  love." 


ITEMS, 

From  Port  Royal. — A  letter  from  Port  Royal  says 
that  forty  cotton  gins  have  been  set  to  work.  The 
negroes  receive  3  cents  per  pound  for  all  the  market- 
able cotton,  and  have  gone  into  the  business  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Charleston. — On  the  night  of  the  11th  inst.,  a  most 
destructive  fire  broke  out  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  de- 
stroying almost  the  entire  business  portion  of  the 
city,  including  churches,  hotels,  and  most  of  the 
public  buildings.  The  loss  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$7,000,000.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  work 
of  an  incendiary. 

Senator  Wilson  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Senate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

England. — The  recent  advices  from  England  are 
considered  unfavorable.  The  popular  feeling  against 
the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell  is  very  strong,  and  it  is 
said  a  Cabinet  meeting  was  hastily  called  at  Windsor, 
the  Queen  presiding,  at  which  it  was  concluded  to  de- 
mand ample  reparation  from  the  U.  S.  Government, 
and  the  return  of  the  commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 


Africa. — Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  mis- 
sing African  traveller,  Dr.  Balkie.  For  two  years  have 
he  and  his  companion  lived  among  the  natives  without 
any  means  of  communication  with  Europeans;  and 
considerable  anxiety  has  not  unnaturally  been  felt  as 
to  his  fate.  The  narrative  of  his  wanderings  will 
no  doubt  add  another  interesting  chapter  to  the  his- 
tory of  West  African  exploration. 

Poland. — From  the  latest  returns  it  appears  that  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  contains  5,850,000  inhabitants.  Of 
that  number,  600,000  are  Jews,*of  whom  511,000  live 
in  towns,  and  89,000  in  the  country  districts.  War- 
saw has  165,000  inhabitants,  45,000  of  whom  are 
Jews.  At  the  census  of  1846,  Poland  contained  only 
213,000  Jews  of  whom  144,000  were  in  large  towns 
and  69,000  in  villages.  As  regards  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, Poland  is  divided  into  four  categories  :  1. 
Towns  in  which  Jews  may  reside  without  any  re- 
striction ;  2.  Privileged  towns  interdicted  to  Jews  ; 
3.  Those  in  which  they  can  only  reside  in  certain 
quarters,  as  at  Warsaw  ;  and  4.  What  is  called  the 
frontier  district,  that  is  to  say,  21  versts  (about  13 
miles)  from  the  frontier,  near  which  residence  is  se- 
verely interdicted  to  them,  from  the  fear  that  they 
would  engage  in  smuggling. 

Amount  of  Appropriations  made  by  the  Council  of 
New  York  City  for  the  past  four  years  : 

1859.  1860. 

Support  of  City  Government  $5,945,628  00      $5,839,419  22 

Interest  on  City  Debt   864,381  70  734,575  00 

Instalments  on  Principal  of  Debt  •  •      54,657  36  71,657  36 


Total  $6,864,667  06      $6,645,651  58 

Estimates  for 
1861.  1862. 

,811,978  00  $4,996,256  00 
897,180  00  712,800  00 

71,657  36  71,657  36 


Support  of  City  Government  

Interest  on  City  Debt  ■  

Instalments  on  Principal  of  Debt- 

Total  $6,780,815  36      $5,780,713  36 

Estimated  decrease  from  1861  $1,000,102,36 

Statement  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Banks  : 

Loans  and  discounts -$159,793,933  I  Circulation  $8,826,739 

Specie   42,318,610  |  Deposits  133,618,787 

Total  Capital  $69,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuffs  are  dull,  but 
prices  have  undergone  little  change.  Flour  is  inac- 
tive, and  only  three  thousand  two  hundred  barrels 
were  disposed  of  at  $5  37  a  5  50  for  superfine  ;  $5  75 
for  extra,  and  $6  00  a  6  12  for  extra  family.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  are  limited  within  this  range, 
and  fancy  lots  at  from  $6  25  to  7  00.  Rye  Flour  is 
selling  in  a  small  way  at  $4.  In  Corn  Meal  there 
is  a  limited  business  at  $2  87  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — There  is  a  limited  amount  of  Wheat  offer- 
ing. Sales  of  3,000  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  at  $1  38  a  1  40  ;  good  Southern  at  $1  39  a 
$1  40.  Last  sales  of  White  $1  45  to  I  50.  There  is 
a  good  inquiry  for  Rye.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  at 
76  cents  and  Southern  at  70c.  Corn  is  in  limited 
demand  ;  old  yellow  is  selling  at  65  cents.  New 
is  dull,  and  ranges  from  53  to  56c,  according  to 
dryness.  Oats  arc  steady.  Delaware  sold  at  40c, 
and  Pennsylvania  at  41c.  No  sales  of  Barley  or  Malt. 

Cattle. — There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the 
price  of  cattle  over  last  quotations.  1379  head  were 
yarded  last  week  at  A.  P.  Phillips'  Avenue  Drove 
Yard.  These  were  principally  disposed  of  at  from  7 
to  8^  cents  per  pound.  A  few  inferior  lots  sold  for 
6  and  6^  cents.  72  cows  brought  from  $25  to  40 
each,  according  to  quality.  2800  sheep  realized 
from  $7  to  $8  per  cwt.,  net.  3000  hogs  found  buyers 
at  from  $4  50  to  5  per  cwt.,  net.  At  H.  G.  Imhoff's 
Union  Hog  Yard,  6356  head  of  hogs  were  quoted  as 
having  been  sold  at  from  $4  50  to  $5  per  cwt.,  net. 
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A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office.  i 
Vol.    II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  15,  37,39,  50.  1 

III.  — 42. 

IV.  — 15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 
VI.— U  I 

VIII.— 39,  45,  46,  48. 
IX— 18. 
X— 52. 

A  PORTION  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor. 

Conversations  on  Religious  Subjects  be- 
tween a  Father  and  his  two  Sons ;  to 

which  are  added,  Familiar  Dialogues  on 
the  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  18mo.,  cloth, 
25  pages   60 

An  American  View  of  the  Causes  which  * 
have  led  to  the  Decline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janney.    12mo.,  56  pages, 
cloth.   25 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Organized 
Societies,  as  applied  to  the  alleged  Decline 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  William 
Logan  Fisher.    12mo.,  63  pages,  cloth   25 

Devotional  Poetry  for  Children.  32mo., 

cloth   12 

I)UBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL,  at 
No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 

Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries,  25 

Watchword,  25 

Jacob  Ritter,  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  12 

JUVENILES. 

(Bound  in  paper.) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  ?   .12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,   05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,     05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 

NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HEACOCK,  General 
Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson. 

6  mo.  29th,  1861—6  m. 

Fp  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
±  ,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9— 2m. 


REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Libei-al  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19-lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30. — ly. 


VATON  ACADEMY.— There  are  vacancies  at  pre- 
1 '  i  sent  in  the  above  Institution  for  six  female  and 
five  male  pupils. 

Apply  to  William  Chandler,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co. 
1 1  mo.  30. —  lm 


\\  7  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
W     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rboads,  Dill- 
wyn Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 


E FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otwr 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  fc 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.      ,  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  ly. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  |  LET  HER  NOT  GO  J  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 

VOL.  XVIII.  PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  28,  1861.  No.  42. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  THOMAS  WILKINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  643.) 

Part  of  the  following  was  written  in  a  letter  to 
James  Pemberton,  under  the  immediate  impres- 
sion of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
John  Pemberton.  I  knew  nothing  of  its  publica- 
tion till  I  saw  it  in  print,  along  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Pyrmont,  with 
which  testimony  my  heart  joins  in  unison.  On 
perusing  again  what  I  then  wrote,  other  parts  of 
his  character  revive  in  my  remembrance,  which 
I  now  unite  therewith,  retaining  still  the  form  of 
the  original  letter.  I  do  not  attempt  to  write 
the  life  of  John  Pemberton ;  I  have  neither 
materials  nor  perhaps  religious  experience  for 
the  undertaking.  Yet  such  a  life  would  be  a 
useful  lesson  to  society  :  it  would  not  only  un- 
fold an  account  of  his  great  love  to  God,  but  in 
a  particular  manner  would  show  what  man  ought 
to  be  to  man.  Some  little  idea,  however,  may 
be  formed  of  the  tenor  of  his  life,  from  a  sketch 
of  his  character,  and  that  is  all  I  propose. 

Yanwath,  2bth  of  the  Fourth  month,  1795. 
To  James  Pemberton : 

The  friendship  I  had  for,  and  the  many 
tokens  of  goodwill  I  received  from,  thy  worthy, 
deceased  brother,  make  me  thus  willing  to  ad- 
dress thee.  It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  I 
took  my  last  leave  of  him  ;  yet  his  memory  is  as 


fresh  to  my  mind,  as  it  is  dear  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  the  account  of  his  death  seems  as 
much  to  have  awakened  my  tenderness,  as  if  I 
had  beheld  his  last  struggles,  or  seen  him  laid  in 
the  grave. 

Though  it  may  be  sorrowful  to  affection  to 
trace  those  virtues  that  can  be  seen  no  more  but 
in  remembrance,  still  there  is  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  recollecting  and  relating  the  piety  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  been  united  in  a  dis- 
interested fellowship :  and  as  in  travelling,  the 
disposition  and  character  are  unfolded,  and 
being  in  difficulties  together  endears  us  to  each 
other,  these  may  account  for  my  knowledge  of, 
and  affection  for,  my  deceased  friend. 

When  we  first  set  out  together  in  1787, 
we  were  little  known  to  one  another,  and  our 
difference  in  years  was  very  considerable  :  yet 
treating  me  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and 
the  confidence  of  a  friend,  I  soon  felt  united  to 
him  in  his  engagement,  and  beheld  his  proceed- 
ings with  inward  approbation. ' 

To  commend  the  dead,  by  recording  their 
deeds,  may  sometimes  be  of  advantage  to  the 
living,  inasmuch  as  it  may  excite  to  virtuous  ac- 
tions :  but  as  nothing  like  flattery  ever  passed 
between  us  when  we  trod  the  path  of  life  to- 
gether, I  should  be  far  from  wishing  to  offer 
any  thing  like  it  to  his  memory  •  yet  reflecting 
on  the  general  selfishness  of  mankind,  and 
ruminating  on  the  life  of  my  friend,  my  heart 
feels  a  tender  sense  of  his  sincere  benevolence 
and  worth,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  He 
was  indeed  a  disinterested  man.  The  desire  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  the  lawful  gratifica- 
tion of  our  natures,  the  general  pursuits  of  other 
men,  seemed  hardly  to  make  a  part  of  his  mo- 
tives :  he  even  appeared  to  be  got  past  that  re- 
fined selfishness  that  seeks  the  love  of  the  virtu- 
ous, and  the  pleasure  of  performing  virtuous 
actions  ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  seemed  to  be  the  pure  spring  of 
his  actions.  Perhaps  none  in  our  remembrance 
lived  less  to  himself,  or  sought  his  own  gratifica- 
tions less,  than  John  Pemberton.  Doing  good 
being  the  leading  object  of  his  mind  on  all  occa- 
sions, I  believe  daily  instances  occurred  through 
the  whole  of  our  journey  as  testimonies  thereof : 
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but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  ex- 
amples. When  we  were  at  Inverary,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  he,  with  other  per- 
sons of  rank,  came  to  see  us,  showed  us  kind- 
ness, and  conversed  very  respectfully  ;  but  the 
time  was  too  precious  to  be  spent  in  the  inter- 
course of  civility ;  he  immediately  drew  the 
attention  of  the  duke  to  the  subject  of  the 
slave-trade,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence 
in  parliament  for  its  abolition,  and  put  a  book 
into  his  hands  on  that  important  subject.  He 
held  other  conversations  at  Inverary  for  humane 
purposes,  besides  that  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  jail  ;  there  were  two 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  ;  he 
inquired  into  their  particular  circumstances,  and 
affectionately  advised  them  as  to  their  future 
proceedings,  in  order  that  they  might,  by  their 
good  conduct,  recover  their  lost  rank  in  civil 
society,  administering  withal  a  little  to  their  pres- 
ent necessities.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage,  a  time  when  most  men  are  so  taken  up 
with  their  own  happiness  as  to  forget  that  there 
is  misery  elsewhere,  he  ordered  provisions  to  be 
sent  to  all  the  prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  I  have 
also  been  informed,  that  frequently,  on  market- 
day  evenings,  he  would  himself  go  to  the  sham- 
bles, and  lay  out  his  money  for  the  like  purposes. 
Now  if  such  instances  of  care  for  his  fellow 
creatures  have  come  to  my  limited  knowledge, 
to  what  a  sum  of  benevolence  must  the  long 
life  of  such  an  one  amount  I  Yet,  humble  in  all 
his  expectations,  and  diffident  in  his  own  attain- 
ments, I  remember,  when  we  were  once  eon- 
versing  seriously  together  on  the  subject  of 
futurity,  he  observed,  "  When  the  Almighty 
sees  meet  to  release  me,  I  should  be  thankful  to 
be  at  rest/7  I  do  not  enter  the  remark  from 
any  doubt  in  my  friend,  or  myself,  of  a  state  of 
divine  felicity  when  the  pure  spirit  leaves  its 
earthly  habitation,  but  to  show  that  the  true 
Christian  is  ever  lowly  in  his  pretensions,  and 
more  concerned  for  the  work  than  the  reward, 
in  resignation  leaving  all  to  the  righteous  J udge 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

His  deportment  among  men,  for  his  station 
and  years,  was  a  model  to  be  imitated.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  modest  ;  yet  when  his  duty 
(as  it  frequently  did)  led  him  among  the  great 
and  distinguished,  his  manner  was  plain,  solid, 
and  dignified.  To  the  different  ranks  of  sober 
people,  he  was  open  and  communicative.  He 
was  likewise  an  uncommon  observer  of  what 
passed  before  him  on  the  stage  of  life,  not  only 
beholding  with  ready  attention  the  conduct  of 
mankind  where  he  came,  with  a  judgment  of  its 
tendency,  but  he  also  had  a  knowledge  beyond 
what  might  be  expected,  as  well  of  the  various 
regulations  of  general  society,  as  of  the  useful 
avocations  of  life  :  and  it  seemed  to  be  among  his 
enjoyments,  to  stand  and  talk  with  different 


artisans  where  he  passed.  I  do  not  remember 
often  to  have  been  more  agreeably  entertained, 
than  when  I  used  to  find  him  wrapped  up  in  his 
great  coat,  in  familiar  conversation  with  the 
sailors  at  their  work. 

In  the  public  prisons,  those  receptacles  of 
human  wretchedness,  the  sweet  influence  of  his 
Christian  charity  was  diffused,  not  only  in  his 
generous  donations  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
hunger  and  want,  but  in  expressions  of  kind 
concern  for  that  part  which  never  dies  :  so  that 
the  dark  and  sullen  countenances  of  robbers 
would  soften  through  a  sense  of  gratitude  ;  and 
the  tongues  that  lately  blasphemed  their  Maker, 
would  now  pray  to  him  for*  the  preservation  of 
their  benefactor.  But  his  reverence  for  the 
Divine  Being  was  very  great;  and  he  felt  little 
less  than  anguish  of  heart,  if  at  any  time  he 
heard  the  holy  name  profaned.  His  reproof  on 
those  occasions  was  indeed  serious,  and  his  ex- 
postulations earnest  ;  evincing  a  conscientious 
love  and  duty  to  the  Almighty,  and  an  interest 
for  the  eternal  well-being  of  those  who  were 
transgressing  his  law  ;  and  he  seldom  failed  of 
bringing  such  transgressors  to  own  the  evil,  and 
express  their  sorrow  for  it. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


THE  MORAL  PERCEPTIONS  THE  BASIS  OP  MAN'S 
RESPONSIBLE  EXISTENCE. 

We  have  faith  in  the  Moral  Perceptions  of 
Man.  The  corscu  nee  with  which  he  is  endowed 
enables  him  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  ;  to  understand  of  "  ought,"  and 
"ought  not;"  to  love  and  revere  whatever  is 
great  and  excellent  in  character,  to  abhor  the 
mean  and  base,  and  to  feel  that  in  the  contrast 
between  these  we  have  the  highest  order  of  dif- 
ferences by  which  mind  can  be  separated  from 
mind.  And  on  this  consciousness,  the  basis  of 
our  whole  responsible  existence,  no  suspicion  is 
to  be  cast;  no  lamentation  over  its  fallibility,  no 
hint  of  possible  delusion  is  to  pass  un  rebuked  ; 
it  is  worthy  of  absolute  reliance  as  the  authorita- 
tive oracle  of  our  nature,  supreme  over  all  its 
faculties — entitled  to  use  sense,  memory,  under- 
standing, to  register  its  decrees,  without  a 
moment's  license  to  dispute  them.  That  Justice, 
Mercy,  and  Truth  are  good  and  venerable  is  no 
matter  of  doubtful  opinion,  in  which  peradeven- 
ture  an  error  may  be  hid  ;  is  not  even  a  thing 
of  certain  infereuce,  recommended  to  us  by  the 
force  of  evidence;  is  not  an  empirical  judg- 
ment, depending  on  the  pleasurableness  of  these 
qualities,  and  capable  of  reversal,  if  under  some 
tyrant  sway,  they  were  to  be  rendered  sources  of 
misery.  The  approval  which  we  award  to  them 
is  quite  distinct  from  assent  to  a  scientific  pro- 
bability; the  excellence  which  we  ascribe  to 
them  is  not  identical  with  their  command  of 
happiness,  but  altogether  transcends  this,  pre- 
cedes it,  and  survives  it. — James  Martineau. 
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From  the  Moravian. 
THE  MORALITIES  OF  TRADE. 

Though  we  are  rather  inclined  to  take  the 
optimist  view  of  human  nature,  and  have,  there- 
fore, scarcely  been  able  to  accept  as  universally 
applicable  the  assertion  we  once  heard  made, 
that  honesty  of  dealing  is  a  thing  which  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  moral  law  of  the 
modern  business  man,  still  that  there  is  a  very 
sad  laxity  on  the  subject  prevailing  we  are  all 
aware.  Each  of  us  has  been,  more  or  less,  a 
sufferer  from  it,  and  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation of  men  and  their  methods  of  action,  will 
convince  us  how  wide  spread  and  deep  are  this 
materialism  and  unscrupulousness.  When  the 
acquisition  of  money  becomes  a  prime  object  of 
desire  and  endeavor,  we  are  prepared  to  perceive 
that  men  make  every  consideration  of  right  sub- 
servient to  this,  and  that  even  the  religiously 
disposed  do  not  scruple  to  subscribe  to  that  code 
of  commercial  conduct  which  is  called  "  the 
rules  of  trade." 

Take  the  young  boy,  fresh  from  the  influences 
of  a  Christian  home,  and  place  him  in  the  busy, 
struggling  world  of  trade,  and  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded  ?  He 
finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere,  where,  from  the 
principal  down  to  the  lowest  clerk,  the  making 
of  money  is  the  great  object  of  thought  and  ef- 
fort. He  had  doubtless  been  taught  the  truth, 
which  we  have  on  divine  authority,  that  "  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil/'  Here  he 
finds  that  the  acquisition  of  it  is  considered  the 
great  end  of  life,  that  he  who  succeeds  in  doing 
so  is  deserving  of  high  honor  and  admiration, 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  all  those  old  fash- 
ioned, biblical  principles  of  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  to  which  he  had  been  educated,  must  be 
set  aside.  He  sees  at  first  with  astonishment 
that  religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  brought  into 
stores  and  counting-rooms.  He  is  taught  that 
the  only  way  to  succeed  in  business  is  to  do  as 
"  other  men"  do,  and  that  the  chief  requisites 
for  success  are  a  ready  tongue,  a  shrewd  quick- 
ness to  judge  of  the  depths  of  his  customer's 
purse,  and  a  skilful  tact  in  adjusting  a  sliding 
scale  of  pvices  to  his  humors.  And  thus,  slowly 
and  surely,  the  foundations  of  Christian  integ- 
rity are  undermined;  religion  and  business  are 
made  incompatible;  principles  of  right-think- 
ing and  fair  dealing  are  unsettled,  until,  in  this 
way,  many  a  one  gradually  sinks  his  sense  of 
right  and  truth,  and  his  own  self-respect,  and 
degenerates  at  last  into  the  sharp-witted,  ready- 
tongued  and  unscrupulous  tradesman.  With 
his  attention  once  diverted  from  the  straight 
road  of  rectitude,  he  wanders  about  at  ease  in 
the  devious  ways  of  unrighteousness  and  sin. 
False  weights  and  measures,  false  praises  of  the 
wares  he  has  for  sale,  every  one  of  the  mean 
and  lying  tricks  of  trade,  come  by  degrees  to  be 
regarded  as  fair  and  lawful  means  to  be  em- 


ployed in  compassing  the  great  object  of  life; 
the  warning  voice  of  conscience  is  hushed  ;  be- 
fore the  demand  for  large  and  profitable  sales 
every  other  consideration  must  give  place, — and 
all  this  not  done  secretly,  or  by  a  few,  but  open- 
ly and  systematically,  and  by  the  large  majority  ! 
Such  men  have  reached  that  lamentable  condi- 
tion when  conscience  (if  that  monitor's  voice  is 
ever  heard)  must  be  directed  by  the  conduct, 
and  not  the  conduct  by  the  conscience.  All  the 
high  and  holy  motives  of  Christianity  are  drag- 
ged down  to  their  own  base  level,  and,  practi- 
cally, they  ignore  the  existence  of  a  God  of 
righteousness  and  justice. 

The  only  corrective  for  this  great  and  widely 
spread  evil,  is  to  educate  the  young  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  instruct  them  to  love  truth  and 
goodness  for  their  own  sakes,  and  to  instil  into 
their  minds  the  principle  that  the  great  object 
of  their  lives  is  not  to  become  rich  and  success- 
ful in  worldly  things,  nor  even  happy, — but  to 
grow  in  favor  with  God.  ******* 
They  should  be  most  earnestly  taught  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  that  our  "  life" 
does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  we  possess;  that  the  sum  of  wisdom  and 
the  height  of  happiness  is  the  "  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  and  that  they  should  set  their  faces  re- 
solutely against  sin  and  injustice,  wherever  these 
are  found,  never  excusing  or  tampering  with 
them,  never  allowing  themselves  to  look  with 
lenient  eye  upon  them,  but  hating  them  always, 
in  all  men,  in  all  places  and  circumstances. — for, 
otherwise,  their  toleration  of  them  will  surely 
stain  their  souls  with  their  accursed  and  unholy 
spirit.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  but  thereby  lose  his  own 
soul  r 


HOW  TO  GET  REPOSE  IN  OLD  AGE. 

I  strongly  recommend  you  to  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  body  in  seeking  the  refreshment  of  the  mind 
Everybody  knows  that  both  man  and  horse  are 
very  much  relieved  and  rested,  if,  instead  of  ly- 
ing down  and  falling  asleep,  or  endeavoring  to 
fall  asleep,  he  changes  the  muscles  he  puts  in 
operation;  if  instead  of  level  ground,  he  goes  up 
and  down  hill,  it  is  a  rest  both  to  the  man  walk- 
ing, and  the  horse  which  he  rides — a  different 
set  of  muscles  is  called  into  operation.  So,  I  say, 
call  into  action  a  different  class  of  faculties,  ap- 
ply your  minds  to  other  objects  of  wholesome 
food  to  yourselves  as  well  as  of  good  to  others, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  that  this  is  the  true  mode  of 
getting  repose  in  old  age.  Do  not  overwork  your- 
selves, do  everything  in  moderation.  Lord 

Brougham. 

The  violet  grows  low  and  covers  itself  with  its 
tears,  and  of  all  flowers  yields  the  sweetest  frag- 
rance. Such  is  humility. 
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HAPPY  NANCY'S  SECRET )  OR,  CONFIDENCE  IN 
GOD. 

There  once  lived  in  an  old  brown  cottage  a 
solitary  woman.  She  was  some  thirty  years  of 
age,  tended  her  little  garden,  knit  and  spun  for 
a  living.  She  was  known  everywhere,  from 
village  to  village,  by  the  name  of  "  Happy 
Nancy."  She  had  no  money,  no  family,  no  re- 
latives ;  and  was  half  blind,  quite  lame,  and 
very  crooked.  There  was  no  comeliness  in  her, 
and  yet  there,  in  that  homely  deformed  body, 
the  great  God,  who  loves  to  bring  strength  out 
of  weakness,  had  set  His  royal  seal. 

"  Well,  Nancy,  singing  again,"  would  the 
chance  visitor  say,  as  he  stopped  at  her  door. 

"  0  yes,  I'm  forever  at  it.  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  your  secret,  Nancy— 
you  are  all  alone,  you  work  hard,  you  have  noth- 
ing very  pleasant  surrounding  you,  what  is  tjie 
reason  you're  so  happy  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  its  because  I  haven't  got  anybody 
but  God,"  replied  the  good  creature,  looking 
up.  "You  see  rich  folks,  like  you,  depend  up- 
on their  families  and  their  houses  :  they've  got 
to  think  of  their  business,  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  then  they're  always  mighty  afraid 
of  troubles  ahead.  I  a'nt  got  anything  to  trouble 
myself  about,  you  see,  'cause  I  leave  it  all  to 
the  Lord.  I  think,  well,  if  he  can  keep  this 
great  world  in  such  good  order ;  the  sun  rolling 
day  after  day,  and  the  stars  a  shining  night  after 
night;  make  my  garden  things  come  up  the 
same,  season  after  season,  He  can  sartainly  take 
care  of  such  a  poor  simple  thing  as  I  am;  and 
so,  you  see,  I  leave  it  all  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  takes  care  of  me." 

"Well,  but,  Nancy,  suppose  a  frost  should 
come  after  your  fruit  trees  are  all  in  blossom, 
and  your  little  plants  out,  suppose  " 

"  But  I  don't  suppose  ;  I  never  can  suppose ; 
I  don't  want  to  suppose,  except  that  the  Lord 
will  do  everything  right.  That's  what  makes 
you  people  unhappy ;  you're  all  the  time  sup- 1 
posing.  Now,  why  can't  you  wait  till  the  sup- 
pose comes,  as  I  do,  and  then  make  the  best  of 
it  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Nancy,  it's  pretty  certain  you'll  get  to 
heaven,  while  many  of  us,  with  all  our  worldly 
wisdom,  will  have  to  stay  out." 

"  There  you're  at  it  again,"  said  Nancy, 
shaking  her  head ;  "  always  looking  out  for 
some  black  cloud.  Why,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  keep 
the  devil  at  arms'  length,  instead  of  taking  him 
right  into  my  heart;  he'll  do  you  a  desperate 
sight  of  mischief." 

She  was  right.  We  do  take  the  demon  of 
care,  of  distrust,  of  melancholy  foreboding,  of 
ingratitude,  right  into  our  hearts.  We  canker 
every  pleasure  with  this  gloomy  fear  of  coining 
ill;  we  seldom  trust  that  blessings  will  enter,  or 
hail  them  when  they  come.    Instead  of  that,  we 


smother  them  under  the  blanket  of  apprehension, 
and  choke  them  with  our  mistrust. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  imitate  Happy 
Nancy,  and  "  never  suppose."  If  you  see  a 
cloud,  don't  suppose  it's  going  to  rain  ;  if  you 
see  a  frown,  don't  suppose  a  scolding  will 
follow ;  do  whatever  your  hand  finds  to  do,  and 
there  leave  it.  Be  more  child- like  toward  your 
Heavenly  Father ;  believe  in  His  love ;  learn  to 
confide  in  his  wisdom,  and  not  in  your  own  ;  and 
above  all,  "  wait  till  the  suppose  comes,  and  then 
make  the  best  of  it."  Depend  upon  it,  earth 
would  seem  an  Eden  if  you  would  follow  Happy 
Nancy's  rule,  and  never  give  place  in  your 
bosom  to  imaginary  evils. 

What  is  it  to  cast  the  care  on  God? 
Is  it  to  keep  the  heaviest  load, 
And  lay  some  trifling  weight  aside, 
Still  taking  thought  for  every  hour, 
As  if  the  Lord's  providing  power 
Were  still  unknown,  untried  ? 

— From  the  Christian  Treasury. 

EDUCATION. 
FROM  "LETTERS  OF  MARY  L.  WARE." 

"  Dear  E  :  .  .  .  .  Looking  at  affairs  at 

home  from  a  distance,  I  see  many  points  in 
which  we  need  improvement,  and  I  want  to 
talk  and  read  more  with  you  upon  the  subject 
of  education. 

"  When  we  look  back,  and  see  and  feel  how 
much  the  circumstances  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  treatment  of  those  about  us, 
affected  our  views,  we  must  bring  it  home  to 
ourselves  that  what  we  are  now  doing  is  having 
the  same  influence  upon  them.  God  has  set  us 
apart  in  families  to  mark  out  for  us  a  specific 
line  of  duty ;  and  however  we  may  wish  that 
our  path  had  been  different,  or  our  duties  less 
arduous,  as  they  are  of  His  appointment,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  are  the  best  for  us. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  realize  the  value 
of  love,  affectionate  interest;  and  I  think  that 
I  many  things,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  of 
moment  at  the  time,  ought  to  give  way  whenever 
they  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  af- 
fections in  children.  Disagreeable  manners, 
childish  though  annoying  ways,  may  be  reme- 
died in  after-life,  and  are,  after  all,  matters  of 
very  secondary  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  growth  of  love,  which  is  often  sacrificed  to 
them.  To  children  the  perpetual  irritation  of  a 
check  in  trifles  keeps  the  temper  in  a  turmoil, 
and,  by  their  standard,  makes  small  things  as 
important  as  great  ones.  Fault-finding  is  blame 
to  them,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  and  they 
will  have  an  association  of  jarring  and  displeasure 
with  those  who  keep  it  up,  let  the  cause  be  ever 
so  small,  as  lasting  as  if  it  were  larger.  We 
need  change  in  this  thing ;  we  want  a  more 
cheerful  atmosphere,  a  more  affectionate,  inter- 
ested one,  in  which  the  affections  may  grow, 
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and  bave  room  to  expand.    I  do  believe  in 

Mrs.  's  doctrine  to  a  great  extent,  tbat 

virtue  thrives  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 
We  should  gain  our  object  better,  if,  instead  of 
finding  fault  with  an  action,  we  set  ourselves  to 
produce  a  better  state  of  feeling,  without  no- 
ticing the  action.  Children  imitate  the  manners 
of  their  elders,  more  especially  of  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters;  for  of  course  they  feel  that 
they  are  similarly  situated,  not  always  making  the 
distinction  of  age  which  is  expected  of  them. 
And  I  have  always  observed  that  the  younger 
members  of  a  household  take  their  tone  from 
the  character  and  ways  of  the  first  in  their  rank, 
more  than  from  their  parents.  I  could  name 
many  instances  of  this  which  have  come  under 
your  notice,  as  well  as  mine,  and  it  does,  as  you 
say,  make  the  responsibility  of  an  older  sifter 
great.  But  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  great;  be 
contented  with  doing  all  that  you  can,  and  not 
discouraged  because  you  cannot  satisfy  your  own 
conceptions.  It  is  best  for  us,  it  is  said,  to  aim 
at  perfection  ;  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  attained, 
it  keeps  up  our  efforts  for  something  higher  and 
higher." 

"  My  dear  E— :  The  old  saying, 

that  '  children  will  be  children/  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  '  should '  for  '  will.' 
I  mean  in  the  sense,  that  their  natural  charac- 
ters, which  are  as  different  as  their  faces,  ought 
to  be  educated  gradually;  not  requiring  of  one 
child  any  thing  because  another  child  does  it, 
to  whom  the  thing  may  be  perfectly  easy,  or 
more  than  we  can  in  justice  require  of  them  at 
their  age,  in  consideration  of  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  to  judge  and  discipline  a 
child  simply  in  reference  to  its  own  individual 
character  and  circumstances,  and  deal  with  it 
with  the  single  view  to  the  improvement  of  its 
individual  character,  rather  than  to  our  own 
comfort  or  even  its  external  improvement.  Now, 
of  course,  the  application  of  this  principle,  in 
detail,  involves  a  great  deal  of  thought,  observa- 
tion, and  self-denial;  but  if  we  really  desire  to 
do  good,  and  this  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  in 
our  path,  can  we  engage  in  a  work  of  more  ex- 
tensive good,  when  we  consider  how  these 
children's  characters  are  to  influence  a  still 
larger  circle,  and  how  great  is  our  responsibility 
to  future  generations  as  well  as  the  present,  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
best  instruction  ?  .  .  .  .  But  to  come  down  to 
our  own  case.  We  all  take  too  much  notice  of 
mere  disagreeables.  The  evil  of  doing  this  is 
obvious;  if  the  child  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
for  making  a  noise,  or  for  carelessness,  that  it  is 
for  a  moral  delinquency,  it  soon  learns  to  con- 
found moral  distinctions;  and  if  it  is  fretted  by 
being  perpetually  talked  to  about  small  things, 
it  is  easily  worked  up  to  a  s^ate  of  irritation 
which  leads  almost  insensibly,  and  certainly 
without  any  design,  to  the  commission  of  some 


moral  misdemeanor.  I  think  we  may  often  see 
this  with  all  children,  and  it  is  very  clear,  in 
such  a  case,  that  their  sin  is  as  much  our  fault 
as  theirs.  We  should  watch  our  own  state  very 
carefully,  and  see  how  far  our  desire  to  check 
them  grows  out  of  our  peculiar  state  at  the 
time,  and  how  far  that  influences  our  view  of 
the  offence.  We  all  know  that  what  at  some 
times  we  feel  to  be  a  great  annoyance,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  us  at  others ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  in  a  different  physical  state,  it  is  some- 
times easier  for  them  to  control  themselves  than 
at  others." 

"  Dear  E  :  I  think  it  is  good 

for  young  people  to  have  some  variety  in  life.  I 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  it;  and  I  trust 
that  you  have  too  much  good  sense  and  right 
feeling  to  be  unreasonable  in  your  wishes,  or  in  any 
measure  unfitted  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments 
of  home  by  the  indulgence.  I  know  it  has  for- 
merly been  a  great  trial  of  your  patience  to  pass 
from  the  irresponsible  position  of  a  visitor,  to 
the  occupations  and  responsibilities  of  home. 
But  I  trust,  as  you  grow  older  and  look  at  life 
more  and  more  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  its 
use  and  end,  you  will  take  more  and  more  de- 
light in  the  consciousness  of  living  for  some  use- 
ful object;  and,  despite  unpleasant  accompani- 
ments, find,  in  using  all  your  powers  for  the 
good  of  others,  a  pleasure  beyond  any  to  be 
derived  from  a  mere  indulgence  of  taste.  We 
cannot,  and  we  had  certainly  better  not,  if  we 
could,  choose  our  own  lot  in  life;  we  know  not 
in  that  matter  what  is  best  for  us.  It  is  happily 
under  the  guidance  of  a  more  perfect  wisdom 
than  we  can  attain,  and  we  may  res:  in  faith 
that  our  position  in  life  is  unquestionably  the 
best  one  for  us,  or  it  would  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Therefore,  dear  E.,  remember  that  He 
who  appointed  all,  'knows  what  is  in  man,'  and 
in  wisdom  and  love  adapts  our  trials  to  our  wants ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  such  and  such  things  are 
particularly  hard  to  bear,  is  a  proof  that  we  need 
to  cultivate  just  those  virtues  which  would  make 
it  easy  to  us  to  bear  them. 

"  Most  people  think  it  as  well  that  the  young 
should  <  fight  their  own  battles/  as  they  term  it, 
and  find  their  own  way  out  of  their  childish 
troubles.  But  I  believe  many  a  character  is 
seriously  injured  by  the  want  of  aid  in  its  petty 
difficulties,  at  that  period  when  the  right  princi- 
ples of  action  are  most  easily  taught;  they  are 
as  necessary  to  the  right  adjustment  of  small 

matters  as  of  great  I  do  not  think  as 

much  as  I  once  did  of  the  loss  of  constant  inter- 
course in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  in  cultivating 
family  affection.  I  believe  family  attachments 
are  sometimes  increased  by  occasional  separation. 
But  I  do  think  a  great  deal  of  the  loss,  to  a  girl, 
of  all  domestic  education,  for  the  whole  of  that 
period  when  domestic  occupations  can  best  be 
learned.    Of  all  objects  in  life  there  is  none 
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more  distasteful  to  me  than  a  merely  literary 
woman  ;  no  amount  of  learning  is  a  fair  balance, 
in  my  mind,  for  the  feminine  graces  of  a  true 
woman's  character.  It  is  not  merely  that  she 
looks  better,  clean  and  tidy,  or  that  a  careful  use 
of  the  needle  is  a  preventive  of  waste  in  the  use 
of  means, — although  these  are  considerations 
worth  weighing.  But  there  are  internal  graces 
connected  with  these  external  habits ;  and  there 
is  no  higher  object  for  a  woman's  life  than  the 
cultivation  of  those  powers  which  make  the  com- 
fort of  a  well-ordered  household." 


SILENCE  OF  NATURE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  instructive  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  important  operations  of  nature 
are  carried  on  in  unbroken  silence.  There  is  no 
rushing  sound  when  the  broad  tide  of  sunlight 
breaks  on  a  dark  world  and  floods  it  with  light, 
as  one  bright  wave  over  another  falls  from  the 
fountain,  millions  of  millions  of  miles  away. 
There  is  no  creaking  of  axles  or  groaning  of 
cumbrous  machinary  as  the  solid  earth  wheels 
on  its  way,  and  every  planet  and  system  per- 
forms its  revolutions. — The  great  trees  bring 
forth  their  boughs  and  shadow  the  earth  beneath 
them — the  plants  cover  themselves  with  buds, 
and  the  buds  burst  into  flowers ;  but  the  whole 
transaction  is  unheard.  The  change  from  snow 
and  winter  winds  to  blossoms  and  fruits  and  the 
sunshine  of  summer  is  seen  in  its  slow  develop- 
ment, but  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  tell  of  the 
mighty  transformation.  The  solemn  chant  of 
the  ocean,  as  it  raises  its  unchanged  and  its  un- 
ceasing voices,  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  and 
the  mighty  river,  and  the  thunder  of  the  black- 
browed  storm;  all  this  is  the  music  of  nature — 
a  great  and  swelling  anthem  of  praise,  breaking 
in  on  the  universal  calm.  There  is  a  lesson  for 
us  here.  The  mightiest  worker  in  the  universe 
is  the  most  unobtrusive. 


ALL  FOR  THE  BEST. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  a  habit  of  look- 
ing at  the  best  side  of  every  event,  is  better  than 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Bishop  Hall  quaint- 
ly remarks,  "  for  every  bad  there  might  be  a 
worse  ;  and  when  a  man  breaks  his  leg,  let  him 
be  thankful  that  it  was  not  his  neck."  When 
Fenelon's  library  was  on  fire,  "  God  be  praised," 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of 
some  poor  man  !"  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  sub- 
mission— one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  that 
can  posess  the  human  heart.  Resolve  to  see  this 
world  on  its  sunny  side,  and  you  have  almost 
half  won  the  battle  of  life  at  the  outset. 

Lord  Bacon  beautifully  said  :  "  If  a  man  be 
gracious  to  a  stranger,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the-world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins 
them." 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
READING. 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  is  Reading.  This 
is,  to  speak  technically,  the  great  school  of 
modern  manhood.  It  is  the  continuation  of  that 
school  in  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  children 
to  be  brought  up.  Of  our  own  country,  in 
particular,  we  may  say,  speaking  for  the  mass  of 
the  people,  that  it  is  the  great  reading  country 
of  the  world.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should 
enter  into  some  serious  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  this  reading  privilege  may  be 
turned  to  the  best  account.  It  occupies  too 
much  time  to  be  left  out  of  the  moral  account 
of  life. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reading  which  need 
to  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  each  to  have 
its  proper  place  assigned  to  it.  There  is  read- 
ing for  improvement,  and  reading  for  entertain- 
ment; reading  as  a  mental  task,  and  reading  as 
a  mental  recreation ;  reading  with  thought,  and 
reading  without  thought.  In  one  case,  a  man 
takes  a  book  to  aid  his  inquiries  or  his  reason- 
ings, to  obtain  information,  or  to  assist  his  mind 
in  coming  to  some  conclusion.  In  the  other,  he 
resorts  to  a  book  only  for  amusement. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deprecate  reading  only  for 
amusement,  in  its  place.  There  is  a  place  for 
both  kinds  of  reading;  and  he  who  has  never 
made  this  distinction  in  his  mind  or  practice, 
has  scarcely,  as  I  conceive,  commenced  in  any 
proper  manner  the  business  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. To  be  always  reading  for  amuse- 
ment, and  for  nothing  else,  is  not  to  have  be- 
gun yet  to  put  the  mind  into  any  lofty  training. 

If  any  one  shall  ask,  what  proportion  of  our 
reading  hours  this  kind  of  reading  may  properly 
occupy,  I  can  only  answer,  precisely  those  hours 
of  lawful  leisure  which  cannot  be  given  to  any 
higher  task  of  the  mind;  just  so  much  time,  I 
say,  and  no  more.  I  mean,  however,  that  this 
shall  apply  not  to  the  exact  pages  or  hours  of 
a  man's  reading,  but  to  his  general  plan.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked  again,  is  this  proportion 
to  be  ascertained  ?  I  answer  on  this  point,  that 
every  man's  mind  must  be  his  judge.  If  he  will 
make  it  a  point  of  conscience,  it  cannot  be  a 
point  of  any  great  difficulty.  And  I  hold,  in 
serious  earnest,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  point  of 
conscience.  I  do  not  know  what  a  man  is 
thinking  about  who  never  makes  any  distinction 
here, — who  never  conceives  that  he  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  wonderful  faculty  of  thought  but 
to  amuse  it.  What  should  we  say  of  the  busi- 
ness man  who  should  recklessly  give  up  a  portion 
of  the  hours  proper  for  business  to  recreation  ? 
But  every  man  has  an  interest  involved  in  the 
improvement  of  his  mind  far  greater  than  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estate.  An  industrious  man 
feels  obliged,  in  common  decency,  to  proportion 
his  recreation  to  his  business.  And  it  is  inde- 
cent for  an  intellectual  being  to  give  up  all 
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his  hours  for  mental  culture  to  mere  entertain- 
ment. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  contend  that  this  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  every 
reflecting  reader.  It  is  really  lamentable  to  con- 
sider how  much  reading  there  is  to  how  little 
purpose;  how  many  young  men  and  young 
women  there  are,  who  spend  some  hours  of  al- 
most every  day  in  reading,  and  go  on  year  after 
year, — ten,  twenty  years, — becoming  scarcely 
more  intelligent  than  they  were, — thinking  of 
no  greater  variety  of  subjects, — bringing  forward 
nothing  new  in  conversation, — reading  nothing 
attentively  and  understanding  nothing  thorough- 
ly. There  is  no  state  of  mind  more  common 
among  us,  than  the  feeling  of  vagueness,  uncer- 
tainty, imperfectness  in  our  mental  acquisitions; 
the  consciousness  of  not  knowing  any  thing  in 
particular;  the  disheartening  sense  of  wanting 
every  thing  like  thorough  accomplishment;  and 
this  comes  from  our  desultory,  purposeless,  use- 
less reading.  Professional  men  suffer  from  this 
cause,  since  they  are  compelled  to  study  and  to 
know  something  more  perfectly.  And  yet,  how 
many  professional  men  are  cheated  and  beguiled 
by  novels  and  magazines,  from  the  high  path  of 
their  destiny  !  Every  person  who  reads  much,  j 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  should  undertake  to  \ 
know  something  thoroughly — chemistry,  or 
botany,  or  history;  or  the  science  of  the  fine 
arts;  or  the  principle  and  philosophy  of  his  own 
occupation.  It  is  much  more  common  in  foreign 
society  than  in  ours,  for  every  person  to  be  an 
adept  in  some  one  thing.  .... 

Our  modern  world  is  so  crowded  and  clamor- 
ous with  objects,  interests  and  distracting  de- 
vices, that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  special 
importance  to  every  mind's  progress,  that  it 
should  have  an  aim  and  course.  We  have  to 
learn,  at  least  many  of  us,  what  calmness,  fixed- 
ness of  thought,  concentrativeness  of  mind, 
mean;  and  our  modern  habits  of  reading,  and 
our  modern  literature  indeed,— ^sacrificing  almost 
every  thing  to  entertainment, — have  very  little 
tendency  to  teach  us.  It  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  most  minds  around 
us,  to  be  rigidly  shut  up,  for  two  or  three  months, 
to  a  single  wise  book,  and  thus  to  be  obliged  to 
study  one  thing. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  proceed  to  speak 
more  particularly  and  more  in  detail  of  reading 
for  improvement.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  first 
propose  some  maxims  and  courses  of  reading, 
and  then  address  myself  to  the  question  of  their 
practicability. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  maxims  and 
courses  of  reading,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  every  person  desirous  of  strengthening 
his  or  her  mind,  should,  from  time  to  time,  read 
some  hard  book ;  some  book,  I  mean,  which  will 
demand  close  attention,  and  fully  exercise  the 
reasoning  faculty.    Let  it  be,  for  instance — and 


I  will  not  propose  very  hard  books — let  it  be,  for 
instance,  such  a  book  as  Plato  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  or  Abercrombie's  Treatise  on 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  or  Whately's  Logic,  or 
Bell  on  the  Hand,  or  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Some  work,  I  say,  or  some  chapters  of  a 
work  of  mental,  or  moral,  or  political,  or  scientific, 
or  philological  analysis,  let  every  reader  peruse, 
from  time  to  time,  though  it  were  only  as  an  in- 
tellectual exercise.  The  task,  indeed,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  reader's  age,  and  proportioned  to 
his  powers ;  but  it  is  better  that  he  should  try 
his  mind  upon  anything  of  this  sort  than  upon 
nothing, — better  that  he  should  but  half  under- 
stand the  book  than  never  try  to  understand 
anything  difficult.  He  must  read — to  think  ;  he 
must  read — pausing  every  now  and  then,  looking 
back  to  gather  up  the  argument;  and  often 
closing  the  book — to  think.  No  person,  who 
has  not  tried  it,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  exercise  will  sharpen  and  invigor- 
ate his  faculties,  and  give  a  kind  of  dignity, 
manliness,  and  I  may  say,  a  kind  of  lofty 
solemnity  to  his  whole  intellectual  being. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  say,  that  every 
reader  should  undertake,  from  time  to  time,  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticular subject;  now  with  geology,  for  instance, 
and  then  with  some  other  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  with  heat  or  electricity,  or  with  the 
general  anatomy  of  his  own  body;  and  especial- 
ly with  history;  the  history  of  his  own  country 
before  all ;  or  the  history  of  England,  or  France  ; 
or  with  some  particular  epoch,  as  the  Times  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain,  so  ably  and 
beautifully  illustrated  by  a  historian  of  our  own. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  much  aDy  one  can 
do  of  what  is  now  proposed.  But,  certainly, 
every  one  who  has  any  considerable  time — an 
hour  or  two  each  day — to  devote  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  can  do  better  than  waste  all 
his  reading  upou  barren  generalities,  upon  vague 
acquisitions,  upon  knowledge  so  distressingly  un- 
satisfactory as  that  which  is  generally  found 
among  us.  Reading  may  be  something  else 
than  just  to  throw  ourselves  upon  a  stream  that 
bears  us  whither  it  will;  it  may  have  a  purpose; 
and  although  purpose  with  us  is  very  apt  to  out- 
run accomplishment,  yet  something  may  be 
done;  much  may  be  done;  more  than  we  sus- 
pect. Only  let  a  young  man  have  the  zeal  that 
led  young  Bowditch  to  study  the  mathematics 
on  the  ship's  deck  that  bore  him  to  India,  and 
I  say  not  that  he  will  do  all  which  that  eminent 
man  did,  but  he  will  do  more  than  he  now  con- 
ceives to  be  possible.  The  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, Lacroix,  told  Professor  Hopkins,  of 
William's  College,  that  his  acquaintance  with 
Bowditch  commenced  on  receiving  from  the 
young  navigator  his  (Lacroix's)  great  work  on 
the  Calculus,  in  three  heavy  quartos.  And  in 
what  state  did  the  great  mathematician  receive 
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those  three  heavy  quartos  ?  Not  only  thorough-  ! 
ly  studied  on  an  Indian  voyage,  but  with  mar- 
ginal notes  annexed  by  the  pen  of  young  Bow- 
ditch  ;  and  notes,  said  Lacroix,  "  which  were 
of  essential  service  to  me  in  preparing  a  new 
edition 

In  the  third  place,  and  finally,  every  man  that 
reads  much,  or  even  a  little,  may  acquaint  him- 
self with  so  much  of  philosophy  as  belongs  to 
his  particular  profession,  pursuit,  or  occupation. 
Men  of  the  studious  professions  are  supposed  to 
do  more  or  less  of  this,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  other  men  in  their  callings  may  make  simi- 
lar acquisitions.  A  general  survey  of  the  legal 
principles  and  international  relations  of  trade  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intelligent  merchant. 
The  architect  and  carpenter  may  study,  at  least, 
so  many  of  the  problems  of  geometry  as  demon- 
strate the  rules  upon  which  they  are  daily  pro- 
ceeding. All  manufacturers  in  wood,  in  metals',  in 
clothing  fabrics,  in  leather,  paper,  &c,  and  all 
machinists  and  artizans,  and  all  agriculturists, 
may  understand  so  much  of  mineralogy  and 
chemistry,  of  solids  and  fluids,  of  powers  and 
forces,  as  are  applicable  to  the  processes  amid 
which  they  are  spending  their  lives.  And  what 
an  interest  would  it  give  to  their  various  pursuits, 
to  be  conversant  with  these  several  and  appor- 
priate  branches  of  knowledge  !  The  mechanical 
would  become  intellectual  in  their  hands.  Brute 
matter  would  rise  before  them  in  a  thousand 
beautiful  forms  and  agencies.  Toil  and  care 
would  be  lightened  by  that  infusion  into  them 
of  all  kindling  intellect.  Head-work  would  help 
handicraft.  The  field,  the  workshop,  the  manu- 
factory, would  all  be  schools  of  learning.  The 
laborer  would  know  what  he  was  about,  and  not 
work  like  a  blind  mole  in  the  dark, — or,  if  the 
comparison  be  more  pleasing,  like  a  bee  in  a  hive, 
or  like  a  beaver  at  his  dam, — doing  many  things 
he  knows  not  why, — knowing  no  law  for  it,  only 
that  it  will  by  and  by,  he  cannot  tell  how,  pro- 
duce a  certain  result.  Laborers  would  not  be 
mere  workers,  but  inventors,  experimenters; 
they  would  be  improvers  of  every  thing.  Their 
field  would  be  the  world.  Yes,  and  the  great, 
dull  world,  the  massive,  hard,  intractable  world, 
would  be  moulded  in  their  hands, — like  the  clay 
of  the  potter,  like  the  marble  of  the  statuary, — 
into  forms,  expressions,  instruments  of  thought. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
a  want  of  time  for  the  kind  of  reading  that  I 
propose.  Heavy  cares  and  light  entertainments 
must  usurp  the  whole  of  life.  In  reply,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  for  most  persons,  this  may  be 
as  they  choose.  They  can  spend  less  time  in 
business,  and  still  have  enough  property  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  desires ;  or  they  can  give 
up  some  of  their  lighter  for  deeper  and  better 
reading.  They  can  venture  to  say,  "  I  have  not 
read  the  last  new  novel," — a  declaration,  I  con- 
fess, which  I  have  come  to  look  upon  with  great 


respect,  when  proceeding  from  persons  who  are 
really  reading  and  improving  themselves.  It 
seems  to  say  that  they  have  had  something  so 
much  better  to  do  as  not  to  have  found  time  to 
do  that.  It  is  a  goodly  and  promising  reverse 
of  the  common  plea  which  I  am  considering. 
It  says,  "  I  must  have  time  for  books  that  do 
me  good,  and  I  cannot  always  find  time  for  use- 
less reading."  Dewey. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MO.  28,  1861. 


Married,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  11th  inst ,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  established  order  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  Israel  Lancaster,  of  Peru,  Illi- 
nois, to  Frances,  daughter  of  Richard  Plummer  of 
the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  9th  inst.,  with  the  approbation  of 

Camden  Monthly  Meeting  of  friends,  William  T.  Kemp, 
of  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  to  Margaret  A.,  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Ann  Lowber,  of  Camden,  Kent  County, 
Delaware. 


Died,  on  First-day  the  5th  of  5th  mo.  1861,  Haines 
Jackson,  aged  63  years,  10  months  and  26  days,  a  mem- 
ber of  Hockessin  Preparative  Meeting  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Notwithstanding  some  months  have  passed 
away  since  this  very  unexpected  death,  there  seems 
something  due  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  as  the 
circumstance  remains  fresh,  in  the  recollection  of 
his  near  relations  and  friends,  reminding  us  of  the 
uncertainity  of  time.  The  departed  occupied 
his  usual  seat  in.  the  meeting  for  Divine  worship 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  appa- 
rently in  usual  health. 

He  had  filled  the  station  of  overseer  and  clerk  of 
the  meetings  where  he  belonged  at  various  times. 

Martha  Mitchel,  sister  of  the  above,  member  of 
the  same  meeting,  wife  of  Joseph  Mitchel,  departed 
this  life  the  6th  of  12th  mo.  1859,  aged  near  70  years. 
She  had  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  in  Center 
Monthly  Meeting,  a  branch  of  the  Western  Quarter. 


MORAL  MEDICINE. 

Druggery  is  not  the  only  physic.  There  are 
means  of  curing  disease  and  averting  sickness, 
quite  as  efficient  as  any  pill  or  potion  ever  sold 
over  the  apothecary's  counter.  The  medicine 
of  the  mind  is  as  powerful  for  life  and  death,  as 
the  flash  of  the  lightning,  or  the  bullet  of  the 
carbine.  The  thunderbolt  kills  instantly;  so 
may  a  mental  emotion.  There  are  slow  poisons 
which  eat  out  the  life,  piece-meal,  in  the  agonies 
of  years  \  and  many  an  unrevealed  sorrow  has 
there  been,  to  waste  away  its  victim  in  the 
tedious  progress  of  weary  weeks  and  months  of 
grief.  There  is  no  stimulant  more  full  of  health 
thau  a  hearty  laugh.  There  is  not  a  tonic  in  all 
creation  which  gives  such  perennial  vigor  as 
that  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  man.     Better  than  any  balm  of  ancient 
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Grilead  are  the  reflections  of  a  well-spent  life; 
of  a  conscious  integrity  of  purpose  pervading 
every  business  transaction  from  early  joyous 
jouth  to  a  genial  old  age.— Ball. 


AN    EXCURSION    TO  THE    ADIRONDACK  MOUN- 
TAINS, IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 
Written  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


THE  ADIRONDACK,  FROM  BOREAS  RIVER. 


Leaving  Troy,  with  three  companions,  on 
Second-day  morning,  in  the  cars  of  the  Troy  aud 
Saratoga  railroad  company,  at  half  past  7  o'clock, 
we  wheeled  along  through  the  line  of  wealthy 
and  handsome  villages  which  skirt  the  batiks  of 
the  Hudson.  Stopping  for  a  few  moments  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  we  arrived  at  Saratoga  at  a  quarter 
past  9  A.  M.  Here,  as  usual,  we  were  accosted 
by  all  sorts  of  peripatetic  merchants ;  venders  of 
newspapers,  apples,  oranges,  congress  water, 
lucifer  matches,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  we 
refrained  from  purchasing,  on  the  strength  of 
dear  bought  experience  years  ago,  which  taught 
us  that  everything  bought  at  Saratoga  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth.  Our  road  passed  onward 
through  a  country  rich  in  Indian,  Colonial,  and 
Revolutionary  history,  which  interested  us 
during  the  two  hours  which  elapsed  between 
leaving  Saratoga  and  arriving  at  White  Hall. 
The  Indian  rice  (Lizania  aquatica)  was  in  full 
blossom,  giving  the  swamps,  in  the  vicinity, 
which  at  other  seasons  look  so  gloomy,  a  very 
gay  and  charming  appearance. 

Embarking  on  the  lake,  our  respect  for  the 
pilot's  skill  was  greatly  increased  by  the  obvious 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  ;  for  several  miles  the 
lake  is  so  narrow,  hardly  wider  than  an  inland 
creek,  and  the  channel  was  so  tortuous,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  our  long  unwieldy  boat 
to  navigate  it ;  but  we  did  navigate  it,  without 
once  touching  the  bottom  or  the  shore.  After 
passing  Benson's  landing,  the  sound  of  the  din- 
ner gong  was  truly  musical.  We  had  taken  a 
very  early  breakfast,  and  a  ride  of  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  had  prepared  us  to  do  ample  justice  j 
to  the  noonday  meal,  which  on  this  occasion  did 
not  fall  below  the  high  standard  which  the  Cham- 
plain  boats  attained  to  uuder  the  administration 
of  Capt.  Sherman  many  years  ago. 


We  emerged  from  the  cabin  just  as  our  boat 
was  approaching  Ticonderoga,  revealing  to  us  the 
grim  old  ruins  of  the  fortress,  and  there,  too,  was 
Mount  Defiance.  The  lake  now  grew  broader, 
giving  us  more  extended  views  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Essex  on  the  left,  and  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont  on  the  right.  The  long 
slope  from  these  mountains  to  the  lake,  constitut- 
ing the  counties  of  Rutland,  Addison,  and 
Chittenden,  affordssomeof  the  finest  grassland  in 
the  United  States.  The  celebrated  Kentucky 
blue  grass  {Poa  pratensis)  grows  here  with 
marvellous  luxuriance,  and  forms  the  bases  of  the 
butter  and  cheese,  the  sheep  and  horses,  for 
which  Vermont  is  so  justly  famous.  The  tower- 
ing rocky  forms  on  the  one  side,  and  the  smooth 
emerald  meadows  on  the  other,  were  each  won- 
drously  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  reciprocally 
added  to  each  others'  attractiveness.  We  passed, 
too,  that  other  famous  fort  on  Crown  Point,  near 
enough  to  have  a  perfect  view  of  its  ruined  walls 
covered  over  with  creepers,  and  making  a  very 
respectable  imitation  of  the  old  world  ruins 
which  are  so  celebrated  in  story  and  in  song. 
Both  this  fort  and  that  at  Ticonderoga  in  revo- 
lutionary days  were  bristling  with  cannon,  and 
filled  with  soldiers  drawn  from  the  quiet  home- 
steads of  New  England  and  New  York,  whose 
fate  awakened  the  same  tremulous  interest 
amongst  the  maidens  and  matrons  of  that  day, 
as  is  now  felt  in  those  who  are  encamped  before 
Manasses  and  Lexington. 

Our  boat  is  now  turning  her  head  into  North 
West  Bay,  and  a  few  more  turns  of  the  paddles 
land  us  at  the  dock  at  Westport.  This  place 
has  been  the  starting  point  of  so  many  joyous 
tramps  that  it  has  become  thoroughly  associated 
in  our  minds  with  broiled  venison  and  trout, 
and  camp  fires,  and  long  stories  told  by  their  light  • 
and  the  cry  of  the  loon,  and  the  baying  of  hounds, 
and  all  the  other  things  which  in  their  aggrega- 
ti  n  make  the  gipsey  life  in  the  forest  so  irresist- 
ably  delightful.  When  we  first  landed  in  West- 
port,  years  ago,  it  was  a  thriving  place  j  there 
were  several  forges  and  other  manufactories  of 
iron  in  operation,  employing  numerous  hands,  at 
good  wages,  which  enabled  them  to  support  stores 
and  mechanics,  and  all  those  various  industries 
which  are  so  profitable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  so 
pleasant  for  strangers  to  observe ;  but  now  the 
smoke  of  the  forges  and  furnaces  have  vanished; 
the  workmen  are  dispersed,  and  a  dull,  dreamy, 
idle  appearance  hangs  like  a  mist  over  the  village, 
benumbing  the  energies  and  making  the  heart 
sad. 

Our  old  friend,  the  stage  driver,  was  soon 
ready  with  his  buck  board,  our  baggage  was  tied 
on,  and  we  were  in  our  places.  Our  uneducated 
readers  may  be  puzzled  with  the  name  of  this 
vehicle,  but  we  think  we  can  make  them  under- 
stand it  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  It  is 
simply  a  long  board  laid  between  two  pairs  of 
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wagon  wheels,  with  a  seat",  or  seats,  fastened  in 
the  middle;  nothing  can  be  more  primitive 
then  this  contrivance,  yet  the  wit  of  man  could 
scarcely  devise  any  thing  better  with  which  to 
traverse  the  rough  corduroy  roads  of  this  moun- 
tain region. 

The  road  (eight  miles  in  length)  from  West- 
port  to  Elizabethtown,  runs  through  a  depression 
in  the  line  of  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Boquet  Valley ;  the  hills  are, 
therefore,  not  very  steep,  but  the  abandonment 
of  the  plank  road  makes  it  excessively  rough  and 
unpleasant  to  travel  on. 

The  land  is  poor,  and  little  benefitted  by  the 
careless  culture  it  has  received  ;  the  houses  are 
old  and  unpainted,  and  many  fields,  which  were 
once  enclosed,  are  now  thrown  out  into  commons. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Juniper  (Juniperus  communis)  in  these  ne- 
glected fields  ;  it  grows  in  circular  patches  trom 
five  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  curving 
gracefully  outward  from  the  bottom,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  fairy  basket. 

The  mountain  view,  though  tame  enough  to  a 
traveller  coming  from  the  mountain  region,  are 
full  of  grandeur  to  one  who  enters  from  the 
tamer  East ;  chief  among  these  is  the  11  Raven," 
over  1700  feet  high,  which  towers  over  all  the 
rest,  and  is  the  culminating  point  in  the  land- 
scape. 

We  pass  through  the  mountain  notch,  having 
the  Raven  on  the  right  hand,  and  Bald  Moun- 
tain on  our  left,  and  now  we  are  descending 
into  the  valley  of  the  Boquet.  We  pass  the 
iron  works,  with  its  water  wheel  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  was  erected,  some  years  ago,  at 
a  great  expense,  but  which,  owing  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  iron  trade,  has  never  been  used, 
for  a  single  day,  for  any  useful  purpose;  we 
cross  the  bridge  over  the  Boquet,  gladdening  our 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  its  cool  dark  waters,  over- 
arched by  thick  trees  of  willow  and  elm,  and 
suggestive  of  long  strings  of  fine  trout  which  we 
have  caught  in  a  more  rocky  portion  of  its  course, 
a  mile  or  two  farther  to  the  north. 

Now  we  are  at  Elizabethtown,  which  has  fur- 
nished out  of  its  sparse  population  a  whole  com- 
pany for  the  war;  hence  the  whole  population, 
fathers  and  mothers  and  daughters,  are  looking 
anxiously  from  the  seat  of  war,  especially,  as  the 
tragedy  of  Bull's  Run  has  just  been  enacted, 
and  we  found  ourselves  literally  engulfed  in  the 
crowd  of  eager  enquirers,  who  surrounded  the 
post  office,  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  husbands, 
fathers  and  lovers. 

As  soon  as  we  got  clear  of  the  post  office 
throng,  we  drove  off  to  the  Essex  county  Man- 
sion House,  kept  by  Sheriff  Adams;  where  we 
found  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  boarders,  most 
of  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  there 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  from  year 
to  year ;  there  were  brave  and  learned  men7  and 


lovely  and  accomplished  women  there, with  whom 
it  was  delightful  to  meet  once  more  amid  the 
pure  air  and  grand  scenery  which  surrounded  us 
on  every  side.  The  Sheriff  was  apprised  of  our 
coming,  and  knowing  our  special  weakness,  had 
provided  an  ample  supply  of  brook  trout  for 
supper.  His  excellent  wife  had  bestowed  her 
personal  attention  on  the  cookery.  Well,  we 
did  eat  some  that  evening ;  the  Sheriff  has  had 
some  experience  in  hungry  men,  but  even  he 
was  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  his  broiled 
trout,  and  corn  bread  and  coffee  and  cream,  dis- 
appeared. 

After  supper  we  all  assembled  in  the  parlor, 
and  the  ladies,  in  consideration  of  our  long  jour- 
ney, permitted  us  to  draw  our  meerschaums  and 
puff  our  Damascus  tobacco  in  their  presence. 
After  the  usual  enquiries  respecting  our  occupa- 
tions and  adventures  during  the  year  of  our 
separation  had  been  made  and  answered,  the 
conversation  swelled  into  a  full  rich  stream ;  its 
subject  was  the  war,  its  causes  and  consequences. 
Rarely  have  I  heard  a  more  thorough  and  subtle 
analysis  of  the  most  minute  radications  of  the 
former,  or  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
foreshadowing  of  the  latter,  than  was  presented 
that  evening.  Should  we  meet  there  again  next 
year,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  much  of 
what  then  was  prophecy  has  become  history. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes.  Our 
friends  last  evening  urged  us  strongly  to  post- 
pone our  visit  to  the  wilderness,  telling  us  of 
sundry  pic  nics  that  were  planned,  and  of  several 
pleasant  parties  by  the  hospitable  inhabitants  of 
Elizabethtown,  which  were  to  come  off  during 
the  week,  but  we  were  like  hounds  who  had 
scented  the  deer,  and  no  persuasion  could  keep 
us  from  plunging  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
forest.  Accordingly,  we  made  our  appearance 
at  the  early  breakfast  in  our  camp  costume.  The 
Dominie  was  arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  striped 
woolen,  in  which  he  looked  like  an  escaped  State 
prison  convict;  the  Parson  in  a  slouched  hat 
and  loose  coat.  The  Principal  of  a  young  ladies' 
seminary  and  a  Baptist  minister  came  out  in 
high  boots  over  his  pantaloons,  a  tarpaulin  hat 
and  red  flannel  shirt,  which  gave  him  a  decidedly 
non-evangelical,  not  to  say  a  really  diabolical 
aspect,  while  the  writer  of  this  article  being  un- 
able to  see  himself,  cannot  accurately  describe 
his  own  personal  appearance,  but  he  can  testify 
that  his  appearance  in  the  breakfast  room 
brought  out  peal  upon  peal  of  ringing  laughter 
from  the  ladies,  which  he  considered  as  decidedly 
uncomplimentary  to  his  turn-out. 

Breakfast  dispatched,  the  fishing  rods,  fish 
baskets,  and  bait  boxes,  the  knapsacks,  blankets 
and  camp  equipage  being  duly  stowed  in  the 
open  lumber  wagon  which  serves  as  the  Saranae 
stage,  we  exchanged  adieus  with  the  group 
assembled  in  frout  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
turned  our  faces  to  the  setting  sun. 
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Our  road  lay  along  one  of  the  tributaries  of  i  A  few  miles  farther  onward,  we  came  to  the 
the  Boquet,  called  the  Branch,  and  we  were  j  village  of  Kcene,  (twelve  miles  from  Elizabeth- 
soon  in  the  forest,  which  was  only  here  and  there  ,  town),  which  is  a  sad  looking  place  enough;  the 


relieved  by  a  little  clearing  with  a  log  cabin,  a 

I  cow,  and  generally  plenty  of  brown,  ragged,  bare- 
footed children.    At  one  of  these  lonely  clear- 

II  ings,  indicated  as  a  recent  one  by  the  fresh  ap- 
I  pearance  of  the  logs  in  the  cabin,  and  by  the 

blackened  stumps  in  the  field,  we  saw  a  hand- 
I  some,  tidy  young  woman  singing  merrily  as 
[  she  twirled  her  big  wheel  at  the  door;  her 
fresh  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  eye  and  elastic 
steps  were  right  pleasant  to  look  upon  ;  but  it 
was  with  saddened  hearts  that  we  stopped  be- 
fore her  door,  for  our  driver  was  charged  with 


Methodist  meeting-hou^e,  the  only  one  in  the 
village,  though  ornamented  with  gothic  pointed 
windows,  yet  had  many  of  its  panes  broken  and 
several  of  the  clap  boards  were  hanging  by  a 
single  nail ;  it  is  wholly  innocent  of  paint,  and 
we  suspect,  from  the  appearance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  will  remain  so.  The  hotel  of  the 
village  looks  like  a  habitation  for  the  owls  and 
the  bats.  While  the  horses  were  being  fed,  we 
asked  for  a  bowl  of  milk,  but  the  bowl  was  greasy 
all  over,  and  smeared  with  tobacco  juice  on  one 
side,  so  we  were  glad  enough  to  pay  for  the 


heavy  tidings  for  her;  she  had  been  married  j  privilege  of  leaving  it  untouched.  Many  fine 
about  six  months  before,  but  when  the  Eliza-  !  gardens  and  fields  were  torn  up  by  a  tremendous 
bethtown  company  was  organized,  her  husband  ;  freshet  in  the  Ausable  river,  six  years  ago. 
enlisted  and  went  off  to  the  wars  ;  to-day  she  was  !  Many  buildings  were  swept  away  that  terrible 
spinning  the  yarn  which  she  intended  to  knit  :  night,  and  great  damage  was  done  along  its 
into  warm  winter  stockings  for  his  use.    Our  banks  from  the  source  of  the  river,  to  the 


stocking 
driver  told  her  his  sad  tale 


as  gently  as  he  could. 
A  letter  had  been  received  in  Elizabethtown 
from  one  of  his  comrades,  saying  that  he  stood 


Ausable  forks, 
many  thousand 
swept  away 


Twelve  lives  were  lost,  and 
dollars  worth  of '  property  was 
Here,  at  Keene,  the  meadows  were 


by  his  side  before  the  death  dealing  batteries  at  !  denuded  of  many  feet  of  soil,  and  immense 
Bull's  Run,  where,  he  fought  hour  after ,  boulders  were  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
hour  ;  at  length  a  rifle  ball  through  the  chest  i  tains,  which  would  seem  too  large  to  be  moved 
stretched  him  dead  at  his  side,  a  few  minutes  by  any  flood  whatever. 


after  the  dreadful  panic  began  ;  his  comrades 
fled,  and  whether  he  was  buried,  or  the  turkey 
buzzards  consumed  his  flesh,  or  whether  his 
body  still  lay  mouldering  in  the  sun,  no  one  could 
tell.  The  poor  bride's  grief  was  too  deep  for 
utterance.    She  did  not  faint ;  she  uttered  no 


(To  be  continued.) 
ADORNING  FARMERS'  HOMES. 

The  following  excellent  suggestions  for  filling 
up  the  spare  time  of  farmers  profitably  are  taken 
from  a  prize  essay  published  in  the  G-enesee 


cry;  but  a  perfect  paralysis  of  body  and  of  soul  ;  Farmer.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cultivation  of 
seemed  gradually  to  settle  down  upon  her  like  a  !  refined  domestic  comfort  among  the  younger 
pall,  as  she  slowly  comprehended  the  terrible  j  members  of  the  family  than  the  attractions  of  a 


significance  of  the  message 
cheek,  the  brightness  fled 


the  color  left  her  pleasant  home.    The  essayist  says :  "  Nothing 


from  her  eye,  the 


elasticity  from  her  muscles,  and  she  was  like 
one  utterly  stunned  ;  we  may  live  long,  but  we 
hope  never  to  see  such  a  picture  of  utter,  hope- 
less desolation  again ;  we  would  not  again 
encounter  that  speechless  heart-breaking  agony. 

We  felt  that  any  attempt  of  ours  to  console 
such  a  sorrow  would  be  but,  a  bitter  mockery, 
and  so  commending  her  in  silence  to  Him  who 
numbereth  the  hairs  of  our  head  and  careth  for 
the  sparrows,  and  is  a  husband  to  the  widow,  as 
well  as  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  we  rode  on- 
ward on  our  way.  Ascending  Partridge  Hill 
(so  called,  not  from  the  birds,  but  from  the 

number  of  human  families  of  that  name  who  j  trees  in  front,  and  surround  the  house  if  possi- 
reside  upon  it,)  we  bring  Keene  flats  into  view.  !  ble.  Fill  the  yard  with  flowers;  they  will  cost 
Encircled  by  rugged  mountains,  these  flats,  in  j  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  getting,  unless  rare 
their  emerald  beauty  are  most  refreshing  to  the  j  varieties  are  procured,  and  wife  and  children 
eye;  the  land  is  here  rich  and  easily  tilled,  and  j  will  see  to  the  cultivation— never  fear  that, 
neat  farm  houses,  painted  white,  with  green  I  Build  a  wood-house,  if  you  have  none  already, 
blinds  and  red  roofs,  form  very  agreeable  con-  I  Don't  deface  your  door-yards  with  wool-piles, 
trasts  with  the  dilapidated  and  unpainted  !  old  rails,  cart-wheels,  and  other  rubbish.  Re- 
edifices  which  we  have  encountered  for  several  j  move  the  hog-pen  from  its  conspicuous  position 
miles  back.  j  near  the  road-side  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 


shows  the  refinement  of  a  farmer  more  than  the 
adornment  of  his  home ;  it  shows  his  good  taste, 
and  that  he  is  desirous  of  making  all  around 
pleasant  and  comfortable.  Beautiful  and  at- 
tractive homes  tend  to  increase  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  occupant  and  remove  the  bad. 
Beauty  and  loveliness  in  nature  tend  to  all  that 
is  noble  in  thought  and  deed,  and  make  mankind 
better,  both  as  concerns  their  own  happiness  and 
that  of  others.  If  your  house  is  poor  and  plain, 
it  makes  no  difference  ;  if  you  cannot  atiford  to 
buy  a  new  one,  adorn  the  surroundings  of  the 
old  one.  In  odd  spells  build  a  neat  yard — it 
will  cost  almost  nothing;  set  out  some  pretty 
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build  a  neat  frame  structure,  instead  of  sticks 
and  slabs ;  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years. 
Have  good  neat  fences ;  they  look,  and  are,  much 
better.  Remove  all  sticks,  stones  and  stumps 
from  the  fields.  Build  good  sheds  and  barns,  if 
not  already  built ;  they  will  pay  for  themselves, 
and  look  much  better  than  the  unsightly  objects 
on  many  a  farm.  Don't  allow  loose  boards  on 
your  building,  they  are  very  unsightly.  Have 
good  yards  around  your  farm-buildings;  they 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty..  Get  some  of  the  best 
books  of  the  day,  where  yourself  and  family  can 
gather  instruction  in  their  leisure  hours ;  and 
take  at  least  one  good  agricultural  paper.  Strive 
to  make  your  home,  farm  and  family,  a  pattern 
one ;  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  done  so  effectually 
and  easily  as  by  adorning  it  externally  as  well 
as  internally." 


THE  FOOT  OP  A  HORSE. 

The  human  hand  has  often  been  taken  to  il- 
lustrate Divine  wisdom — and  very  well.  But 
have  you  ever  examined  your  horse's  hoof?  It 
is  hardly  less  curious  in  its  way.  Its  parts  are 
somewhat  complicated,  yet  their  design  is  simple 
and  obvious.  The  hoof  is  not,  as  it  appears  to 
the  careless  eye,  a  mere  lump  of  insensible  bone 
fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves,  of  horn,  about 
five  hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  itself. 
Then  there  are  as  many  more  layers,  belonging 
to  what  is  called  the  "  coffin  bone,"  and  fitted  into 
this.  These  are  elastic.  Take  a  quire  of  paper 
and  insert  the  leaves  one  by  one  into  those  of 
another  quire,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  layers.  Now  the 
weight  of  the  horse  rests  on  as  many  elastic 
springs  as  there  are  layers  in  his  four  feet — 
about  4,000  ;  and  all  this  is  contrived  not  only 
for  the  easy  conveyance  of  the  horse's  own  body, 
but  for  whatever  burdens  may  be  laid  on  him. — 
Stock  Journal. 


A  PERFCT  RAT  DRIVER. 

We  see  it  stated,  and  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  chloride  of  lime  has  frequently 
proved  a  sure  thing  to  drive  rats  away  from  any 
place  infested  by  them.  An  ounce  of  it,  scat- 
tered in  the  place  where  they  come  to  feed,  or 
wrapped  in  a  bit  of  muslin  and  put  in  their  holes, 
where  it  acquires  dampness,  produces  a  gas  that 
is  not  offensive  to  man,  but  is  to  the  rats.  If 
chloride  of  lime  is  moistened  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  placed  in  a  draiu,  vault  or  cellar,  and  closed 
from  the  air  a  little  while,  the  rats  will  depart, 
because  it  will  be  death  to  remain.  This  is  also 
a  good  disinfectant,  and  will  for  a  time  cure  the 
effluvia  of  a  dead  rat.  One  application  of  dry 
chloride  of  lime  has  driven  them  away  for  a 


year,  when  a  renewal  of  it  has  started  them 
again. 

If  this  shall  be  found  to  be  a  remedy,  only 
once  in  three  times,  it  is  valuable,  especially  as 
the  chloride  of  lime  is  both  cheap  and  obtain- 
able at  any  drug  store. 


DRY  WALKS. 

We  intended  to  say  something  this  week  of 
the  great  comfort  and  convenience  which  dry 
walks  insure  about  dwellings,  the  barns  and 
out  houses  generally  in  winter.  We  are  pained 
sometimes  to  see  the  utter  negligence  prevailing 
upon  some  premises  in  this  respect.  A  few 
old  boards,  or  a  dollar's  worth  or  two  of  new 
boards,  would  save  four  times  the  cost  in  shoe- 
leather,  damp  feet,  colds,  and  loss  of  time.  C&a.l 
ashes,  laid  on  dry  ground  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  after  removing  the  mud,  make  a 
first-rate  walk. 


From  the  Scientific  American. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
BY  DB.  STEVENS. 

How  long  the  molluscan  era  of  the  earth  con- 
tinued, in  which  the  Siberian  seas  swept  around 
the  verdureless  islands  and  boreal  continents, 
now  united  to  form  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, we  have  no  means  for  measurement ;  suf- 
ficiently long,  however,  for  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  seas  to  be  filled  up  with  immense  deposits 
of  limestones,  known  as  the  Trenton,  magnesian, 
Galena  and  blue  limestone,  in  different  parts  of 
our  country  ;  for  equally  immense  deposits  of 
shales,  known  as  the  Hudson  river,  Utica  slates, 
and  black  slates  of  the  West,  and  for  the  gypsum 
and  salt-bearing  rocks  of  New  York. 

As  the  era  drew  near  to  its  close  and  a  new 
animal  kingdom  was  about  to  be  introduced,  a 
vast  deposit  of  sand  was  brought  by  some  un- 
known causes  into  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  the 
current  bearing  it  sweeping  from  the  east  west- 
ward. These  sands  blotted  out  the  life  of  the 
old  seas,  obliterating  the  past  and  preparing  for 
the  future.  These  sands  are  now  known  as  the 
Oriskany  sandstone  in  New  York,  and  forming 
a  range  of  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. They  lie  at  the  base  of  the  new,  the  fish 
era,  or  Devonian  age,  which  is  the  subject  of 
of  the  lecture  this  evening. 

This  map  shows  you  what  may  have  been  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  the  Devonian  and  car- 
boniferous continent  of  the  then  western  world, 
at  least  of  such  portions  of  it  as  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  from  amid  the  wreck  of  continents 
and  the  crash  of  worlds.  You  perceive  that 
since  the  primitive  or  azoic,  it  has  vastly  in- 
creased, but  still  perserving  its  triangular  form, 
growing  toward  the  equator.  A  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  it  is  the  absence  of  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
and  consequently  of  an  extended  river  system, 
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for  without  mountains  to  condense  the  evapora- 
ted moisture  from  the  seas,  there  can  be  no 
springs  or  perennial  sources  of  flowing  water. 

I Unto  the  seas  that  surrounded  the  dry  land  were 
introduced  an  entirely  new  population  of  shellfish, 
or  with  an  order  of  fish,  designated  by  Agassiz 
as  the  Ganoid,  or  those  fish  having  thick  bony 
[plates  of  scales,  covering  the  body  from  the  head 
[to  the  elongated  tail,  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  buckler  for  defense  and  covering  for 
the  muscular  system.  No  higher  order  of  the 
animal  kingdom  was  known,  and  hence  the  name 
of  the  fish  era  to  this  age  of  the  earth.  Of  this 
great  order  of  fish,  once  so  abundant  in  the  seas, 
only  two  species  have  come  down  to  the  present 
— the  gar  pike  of  our  western  waters,  and  the 
other  of  the  Nile  in  Afrija. 

We  first  find  their  bones,  teeth  and  scaly 
plates  in  the  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  sys- 
tem, which,  in  our  country,  underlie  the  Catts- 
kill  mountains,  and  are  found  along  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  again  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  great  receptacle  of  the  remains  of 
the  fish,  however,  is  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
system  which  caps  the  Cattskill  mountains  and 
the  lofty  hills  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania. 
These  cemeteries  of  the  dead  have  been  indus- 
triously worked  by  the  Scotch  geologists,  aud 
made  classical  ground  by  Miller  and  Anderson. 

The  predominance  of  fish  as  the  highest  type 
of  life  in  the  seas  continued  through  all  of  the 
coal  era,  or  carboniferous  age.  Indeed,  as  this 
may  be  considered  as  but  another  chapter  of  this 
history,  we  shall  so  treat  it  this  evening. 

The  Devonian  continent  gradually  grew  into 
the  carboniferous.  Land  plants  appeared  in  the 
former,  few  in  species  and  sparsely  distributed  ;  in 
the  latter,  flourishing  in  the  most  abundant  pro- 
fusion and  luxuriant  foliage  and  verdure.  In  this 
cartoon  you  see  a  sample  of  three  genera  of  the 
three  vegetable  kingdoms.  This  one,  with 
jointed  column,  fluted  longitudinally,  is  called 
the  catamites ,  and  was  the  gigantic  representa- 
tive of  the  scouring  rush  of  sandy  and  damp 
lands.  This  one,  with  lofty  stem  and  umbelli- 
ferous top,  is  now  known  as  the  lowly  fern  tree, 
to  be  seen  only  in  some  collection  of  exotic  plants. 
The  other,  with  ten  or  more  leaves  surrounding 
the  stalk,  is  also  a  lofty  representative  of  the 
fern  family. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  in  the  rocks  well- 
preserved  specimens  of  entire  individual  trees. 
They  have  come  down  to  us  in  fragments,  and 
the  botany  of  the  continents  has  to  be  studied 
on  fragmentary  sheets  of  preserved  specimens, 
and  not  in  well-printed  and  carefully-illustrated 
editions.  Enough,  however,  is  known  of  the 
profusion  of  species  at  the  period  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  to  understand  that  the  forests  were  varie- 
gated in  appearance,  rich  in  profusion  of  species, 
and  that  lofty  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
rich  and  costly  gums  exuded  from  the  broken 


branches.  That  the  savannas  were  green  with 
ferns  and  mosses,  that  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
aroma  of  flowers,  and  that  the  insects  came  home 
loaded  with  pollen  and  the  mellifluous  fruits  of 
their  aerial  journeys. 

The  minerals  of  this  age  are  galena,  copper 
ores  and  zinc  blende,  found  in  the  limestones  at 
the  base  of  the  carboniferous,  the  galena  becom- 
ing in  the  West  and  Southeast  a  silver-bearing 
ore.  Iron  ore,  as  a  carbonate,  and  known  as 
kidney  ore,  clay  ore  and  various  other  synonyms, 
is  diagnostic  of  this  age.  Coal  in  various  forms 
is  also  diagnostic. 

This  section  will  show  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  minerals  of  this  age  better 
than  any  extended  description. 


Pittsburgh 
series, 


Barren 
Measures, 


Ohio 
System, 


Coal, 

Clay, 

Shale, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Shale, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Limestone. 

I  Shales  and 
1  Sandstone. 

f  Shale, 
Blackband  ore, 
Coal, 
Clay, 

Sandstone. 
Coal, 
Clay, 
K.  Ore, 
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Shale, 
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\  Limestone, 
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Clay, 
Shale, 
Limestone, 
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These  are  com- 
monly known  as 
the  upper  coal. 


Several  hundred 
feet  of  strata  which 
do  not  contain  coal. 


These  strata  vary 
in  different  locali- 
ties ;  the  shale  in 
one  will  be  loaded 
with  iron,  in  an- 
other having  but 
very  little  ;  lime- 
stones will  run  out; 
sandstones  will  be 
thicker,  and  coal 
veins  will  disap- 
pear. 


Shale, 
Limestone, 


f 

Sub-Carbonif-  gandst 
erousofthe  gha]e5 

west'         J  Limestone, 
[Sandstone. 


Devonian, 


J 

"]     These  limestones 
|  in   Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  the  Indian 
J-  country  and  Mexi- 
|  co,  are    lead  and 
silver   rocks  hav- 
ing fish  remains. 

f  Sandstone,  "j  Upper  Devonian 
J  Shale,  I  of  Pennsylvania 

j  Carbonate  Iron  |  and  N.    Y.,  with 
Ore.  J  fish  remains. 


The  pebbles  in  our  path  weary  us  and  make 
us  foot-sore  more  than  the  rocks. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out  wild  bells  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new — ■ 
Ring  happy  bells  across  the  snow  : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out,  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  of  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
/Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land — 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


THE  IDEAL  IS  THE  REAL. 

BY  ANN  PRESTON. 

"  God  never  yet  permitted  us  to  frame  a  theory  too  beautiful 
for  His  power  to  make  practicable." — W.  Phillips. 

Men  take  the  pure  Ideals  of  their  souls 

And  lock  them  fast  away, 
And  never  dream  that  things  so  beautiful 

Are  fit  for  every  day  : 
So,  counterfeits  pass  current  in  their  lives, 

And  stones  they  give  for  bread, 
And  starvingly,  and  fearingly,  they  walk 

Through  life  among  the  dead, 
Though  never  yet  was  pure  Ideal 
Too  fair  for  them  to  make  their  Real. 
The  thoughts  of  beauty  dawning  on  the  soul 

Are  glorious  Heaven-gleams, 
And  God's  eternal  truth  lies  folded  deep 

In  all  man's  lofty  dreams  ; 
In  thoughts  clear  world  some  kindred  tie, 

That  bound  the  planets,  Kepler  saw, 
And  through  long  years  he  searched  the  spheres,  and 
there 

He  found  the  answering  law  ; 
Men  said  he  sought  a  wild  Ideal ; 
The  stars  made  answer,  "  it  is  Real." 
Paul,  Luther,  Howard,  all  the  crowned  ones 

Who  star-like  gleam  through  time, 
Lived  boldly  out  before  the  clear-eyed  sun 

Their  inmost  thought  sublime. 
Those  truths,  to  them  more  beautiful  than  day, 

They  knew  would  quicken  men, 
And  deeds  befitting  the  millenial  trust 

They  dared  to  practice  then  ; 
Till  they  who  mocked  their  young  Ideal 
In  meekness  owned  it  was  the  Real. 


Thy  morning  dreams  that  came  like  "  shapes  of  light" 

Were  fraught  with  prophecy  ; — 
That  came  commissioned  early  to  reveal 

Thy  possible  to  thee, 
Fear  not  to  build  thine  serie  in  the  heights, 

Bright  with  celestial  day, 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thine  inmost  soul 

In  simple  faith  alway, 
And  God  will  make  divinely  Real 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  Ideal. 


RETRIBUTION. 
0  righteous  doom  that  they  who  make 

Pleasure  their  only  end, 
Ordering  the  whole  life  for  its  sake, 

Miss  that  whereto  they  tend. 
While  they  who  bid  stern  duty  lead, 

Content  to  follow,  they, 
Of  duty  only  taking  heed, 

Find  pleasure  by  the  way. 

— Trench. 


ITEMS. 

Domestic. — General  Butler's  Expedition  landed,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  at  Ship  Island,  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  two  regiments,  whence  General 
Phelps  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  loyal  citi- 
zens of  the  Southwest. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  to  strike  from  the  pension 
roll  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government,  or  in  any  manner 
aided  the  rebellion. 

Among  the  bills  introdnced  and  referred,  was  one 
by  Mr.  Morrill.  (Vt.)  donating  lands  to  the  several 
States,  for  founding  Agricultural  Colleges. 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  agreed  unanimously  to  recommend  the  abolish- 
ing of  the  franking  privilege  by  Congress. 

Washington. — As  the  subject  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  now  agitated,  it  may 
be  of  general  interest  to  know  that,  according  to  the 
recent  census,  the  number  of  slaves  in  Georgetown  is 
577  ;  in  Washington,  1744,  and  in  the  remainder  of 
the  county,  834  ;  making  a  total  of  3185.  The  num- 
ber of  free  blacks  in  the  District  is  11,131.  The  total 
population  of  Washington  is  61,122. 

The  World's  Fair. — The  Committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  representation  of  American  interests 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  have  met,  and  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a  free  storehouse 
has  been  provided  at  the  Atlantic  docks,  Brooklyn, 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
recommending  that  a  navy  vessel  be  assigned,  as  in 
1851,  for  the  transmission  and  return  of  contributions. 
The  Committee  also  advise  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 

Railroad  Openings. — The  railroad  from  Cresson,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  to  Ebensburgh,  the  county 
seat  of  Cambria  county,  has  been  opened. 

Thirteen  miles  of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  road 
have  also  been  opened,  affording  a  dieect  all-rail 
route  from  this  city  to  Sandy  Ridge. 

The  Delaware  Front. — The  widening  of  Delaware 
avenue  from  Arch  street  down  to  Chesnut,  has  result- 
ed in  the  repairing  of  different  bulk-heads  along  the 
front  of  the  Delaware.  In  the  repairing  of  these 
bulk-heads  some  of  them  have  been  extended  twen- 
ty-five feet  further  into  the  docks  beyond  their  for- 
mer sites,  thereby  widening  Delaware  avenue  to  that 
extent,  and  making  a  continuous  line  of  eleven  new 
bulk-heads,  extending  from  Arch  street  down  to  Tun 
alley,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  north  of  Chesnut 
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treet.  The  three  wharves  belonging  to  the  Girard 
Sstate  are  now  being  extended  some  sixty  feet  fur- 
her  into  the  river,  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary 
o  make  the  three  wharves  of  an  equal  length  from  the 
bulk-heads.  They  are  also  receiving  the  repairs 
hey  have  so  long  stood  in  need  of. 

The  repairing  is  being  substantially  executed. 
Some  excellent  sticks  of  white  pine  timber,  forty-five 
feet  in  length  by  two  feet  in  width,  compose  the  ma- 
terial. These  wharves  were  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  repairs  in  a  bad  and  most  dan- 
erous  condition.  This  is  the  case  now  with  a  num- 
erof  other  wharves  along  the  Delaware  front.  When 
the  repairs  along  Delaware  avenue  from  Arch  street 
down  to  Chesnut,  are  all  finished,  that  avenue  will 
present  a  very  attractive  appearance,  and  instead  of 
assuming  always  that  muddy  look  which  has  hereto- 
fore characterized  it,  will  be  as  clean  as  any  other  of 
the  streets  in  the  city  limits. 

Foreign. — Extraordinary  Weather  in  England. — 
English  papers  contain  accounts  of  the  effects  of  the 
mildness  of  the  weather— a  prolongation  of  the  sum- 
mer— on  vegetation.  In  the  South  of  England  new 
leaves  and  new  fruit  are  forming  on  trees  that  have 
lready  borne  good  crops  this  season.  Currant, 
ooseberry,  apple  and  pear  trees  are  frequently  met, 
with  good  sized  new  fruit  on  their  branches. 

From  Hayti. — A  letter  from  the  Commercial 
Agent  of  the  United  States  at4  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti, 
says: — "All  the  agricultural  products  of  Hayti  are 
larger  than  ever  before  since  the  time  of  the  French. 
The  coffee  crop  is  better  in  quality  and  more  in 
quantity  than  at  any  time  since  the  independence  of 
the  island.    It  will  exceed  50,000,000  pounds." 

Several  wolves  have  been  recently  killed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rouen,  France, 

The  first  portion  of  the  London  Subterranean 
City  Railway  will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  May  next. 
It  will  extend  from  Paddington  to  Victoria  Station. 
It  will  be  so  wide  and  well  lit  that  it  will  seem  more 
like  a  well  kept  street,  by  night,  than  a  subterranean 
passage.  It  passes  right  under  Fleet  street  ditch,  the 
fullest  and  foulest  of  the  London  sewers. 

Tourists. — Over  nine  thousand  tourists  have  visit- 
ed Chamounix  the  present  year.  Four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans, and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  Frenchmen. 

Dr.  Livingstone  reports  of  the  falls  on  the  Zambesi, 
in  Central  Africa,  that  the  river  leaps  down  a  preci- 
pice of  three  hundred  and  ten  feet,  nearly  double  the 
descent  of  Niagara.  The  river  at  this  point  is 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  width. 

England. — By  last  advices  the  warlike  sentiment 
and  preparations  in  England  were  unabated.  Gen. 
Scott  returned  in  the  Arago,  and  previous  to  em- 
barking, had  a  long  interview  with  Prince  Napoleon. 
It  is  reported  that  the  General  carries  to  America 
the  expression  of  the  French  Emperor's  desire  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  lately 
arisen  between  the  English  and  American  Govern- 
ments. 

Singular  Fact. — The  Gazette  des  Postes,  of  Posen, 
says  that  nearly  two  hundred  ladies  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  have  left  that  city  in  one  party,  to 
walk  on  foot,  as  pilgrims,  to  Czenstochau,  near  War- 
saw, there  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
in  favor  of  Poland.    The  place  is  more  than  sixty 
I  leagues  distant  from  Posen  ;  and  many  of  them  had 
I  obtained  ecclesiastical  permission  to  be  followed  by 
1  their  carriages,  to  be  used  if  their  strength  should 
fail. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull  and 
the  demand  is  quite  moderate  both  for  export  and 
home  consumption.  The  sales  comprise  small  lots 
of  good  super  at  $5  31  a  5  41  per  bbl.  ;  extra  family 
sold  at  $5  75  a  6,  and  fancy  lots  at  $6  25  a  7.  The 
sales  to  the  trade  range  from  our  lowest  quotations 
up  to  $5  75  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  $6  75 
up  to  $7  for  fancy  lots  according  to  quality.  Rye 
Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  scarce — the  former  sold  at 
$4,  and  the  latter  at  $3. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
prices  are  drooping.  Sales  at  $1  34  for  Pennsylva- 
nia and  $1  32  for  Southern  red  ;  and  small  lots  of 
choice  Southern  white  at  $1  45.  Sales  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Rye  at  73  c,  Delaware  at  65c.  In  Corn  there 
is  more  activity,  and  it  is  in  fair  request.  Old  yel- 
low at  64  cents,  and  some  new  at  60  a  62  cents. 
Oats  are  in  good  request  at  39  cents  for  Delaware, 
and  40  cents  for  Pennsylvania.  No  sales  of  Barley 
or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  unchanged.  Sales  at  $4  50 
a  4  62  per  64  lbs.  Small  sales  of  Timothy  at  $2  20. 
Flaxseed  has  advanced  to  $2  10. 

T"  HE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN.  This  weekly  journal 
is  published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  No.  37  Park  Row, 
New  York,  at  $2  per  annum,  with  25  per  cent,  dis- 
count for  clubs  of  ten.  It  forms  a  yearly  volume  of 
832  pages  quarto,  with  a  large  number  of  original 
engravings  of  patented  machines,  valuable  inventions, 
and  objects  of  scientific  interest. 

"There  is  not  an  industrial  pursuit,"  says  the 
Louisville  Journal,  "  which  does  not  receive  a  share 
of  its  attention.  It  contains  official  lists  of  patent 
claims,  important  statistics,  practical  recipes  for  use- 
ful domestic  purposes,  and  has  long  stood,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  as  the  highest  authority  in 
the  mechanic  arts  and  sciences.  There  is  no  publi- 
cation more  valuable  to  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the 
engineer,  the  iron  founder,  the  mechanic,  or  the 
manufacturer,  We  have  never  opened  a  number 
without  learning  something  we  never  knew  before, 
and  obtaining  valuable  information  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers." 

A  new  volume  commences  on  the  first  of  January, 
and  it  being  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  containing, 
as  it  does,  the  only  official  list  of  patent  claims  pub- 
lished in  the  country,  every  number  should  be  pre- 
served. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  specimen  copies  of  the 
paper  gratis,  the  publishers  will  send  a  pamphlet  of 
advice  to  inventors,  free  of  charge. 

Address,  MUNN  &  CO,  37  Park  Row. 


ALL'S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH  FOR  1862.— 
The  new  volume  of  this  excellent  and  popular 
Magazine  commences  with  the  first  of  the  year.  No 
work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  met  with,  begins  to 
give  as  much  valuable  information  in  the  art  of  pre- 
serving one's  health,  and  to  regain  it  when  once  lost, 
as  Hall  s  Journal  The  price  is  very  low,  but  one 
dollar  per  annum,  thus  making  accessible  to  all,  the 
condensed  information  of  volumes  on  hygiene.  Ad- 
dress,        Hall's  Journal  of  Health,  New  York. 


MCHOOL  PROPER  IT  FOR  REN  L\ — A  large  and 
^  commodious  dwelling,  and  school-room,  situa- 
ted in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  convenient  to 
Friends'  Meeting,  where  a  boarding  school  has  been 
successfully  kept  for  the  last  four  years,  for  rent  on 
favorable  terms.  For  particulars  address  either 
James  R.  Stackhouse,  or  William  Satterthwaite,  Falls- 
ington, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Edgewood, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  12  mo.  28— 6t. 
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A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.    II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 


III.  — 42. 

IV.  — 15,  16,  17,  18, 
VI.— 11 

VIIL— 39,  45,  46,  48. 
IX— 18. 
X.— 52. 


20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor. 

Conversations  on  Religious  Subjects  be- 
tween a  Father  and  his  two  Sons ;  to 

which  are  added,  Familiar  Dialogues  on 
the  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  18mo.,  cloth, 
25  pages   #  60 

An  American  View  of  the  Causes  which 
have  led  to  the  Decline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  Samuel  M.  Janney.    12mo.,  56  pages, 
cloth  ,  ,   25 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Organized 

Societies,  as  applied  to  the  alleged  Decline 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  William 
Logan  Fisher.    12mo.,  63  pages,  cloth   25 

IjUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL,  at 
No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 

Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries,  25 

"Watchword,  25 

Jacob  Ritter,  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  12 

JUVENILES. 

( Bound  in  paper.  ) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,  05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,  05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 

T ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
»  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9 — 2m. 

T  7  NDERTAKING.— WILLIAM  HE  ACOCK,  General 
U  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  St., 
West  Side,  above  Market,  Philadelphia. 

References — Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  George 
Peterson, 

6  mo.  29th,  1861— 6  m. 


REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  ( The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 

MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  "Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  186!— ly. 


EATON  ACADEMY.— There  are  vacancies  at  pre- 
sent in  the  above  Institution  for  six  female  and 
five  male  pupils. 

Apply  to  William  Chandler,  Principal  and  Pro- 
prietor, Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co. 
11  mo.  30.  1861.— lm 


T  \  /  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general,  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness. 

9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 

t FRIENDS'  HAT  STORK"    Silk,  Beaver  and  Ott7r 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hate  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philaca. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  JOHN  PEM- 
BERTON  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
BY  THOMAS'  WILKINSON. 
(Concluded  from  page  658.) 

In  his  life  and  conversation  he  was  indeed  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  His  conversation 
and  conduct  were  instructive,  edifying,  and 
impressive  ;  and,  distinct  from  his  labors  as  a 
minister,  the  cause  of  religion,  sobriety,  and  virtue, 
was  forwarded  by  his  company  :  his  open  and 
kind  behaviour  made  him  recollected  where  he 
came.  The  remembering  of  John  Pemberton 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  virtue.  His 
innocent  mind,  as  in  its  sphere,  seemed  to  de- 
light in  the  company  of  children  ;  yet  he  paid 
perhaps  a  still  more  marked  attention  to  age  and 
infirmity :  and  I  do  not  remember  sharper  ex- 
pressions of  his  disapprobation,  than  when  he 
found  the  hoary  head  insulted,  and  the  claims  of 
declining  years  neglected. 

To  the  poor  he  addressed  himself  with  great 
tenderness  and  condescension,  often  signifying 
to  them,  that  he  was  not  himself  above  the 
sufferings  incident  to  human  beings,  and  that 
both  were  equally  under  the  notice  of  divine 
goodness :  and  he  seldom  left  them  without  their 
partaking  of  his  bounty.  It  was  truly  admirable 
with  what  interest,  ease,  and  delicacy,  he  would 
enter  into  the  private  concerns  of  poor  families, 
with  a  view  to  do  them  good  :  he  might  indeed 
be  said  to  be  the  poor  man's  confiding  counsellor 
and  friend.    In  reading  the  New  Testament 


(whose  holy  precepts  often  bring  convic- 
tion and  consolation  to  my  mind)  there  seems 
no  injunction  of  inspiration  more  difficult  to 
human  nature,  than  that  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves,  and  I  never  knew  any  one  that 
came  nearer  up  to  it  than  John  PemBerfen. 
Among  the  various  instances  that  might  be  ad- 
duced to  support  the  opinion,  was  that  of  his  assist- 
ing those  in  low  circumstances  with  his  money 
and  his  credit:  if  the' sober  and  industrious 
wanted  a  capital  to  begin  business,  if  he  had  it 
not  of  his  own,  he  went  to  borrow  for  them,  and 
entered  into  security  for  the  repayment.  When 
the  solemn  undertaking  of  his  visit  to  Great 
Britain  was  drawing  to  maturity,  lest  any  should 
suffer  by  a  transaction  in  which  he  had  any  con- 
cern, his  thoughtful,  honorable  and  consistent 
mind  came  to  a  resolution  of  disposing  of  estates, 
I  have  been  told,  to  a  considerable  amount;  and 
he  paid  off  the  sums  for  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  took  the  securities  upon  himself.  Ye  with 
overflowing  fortunes,  but  whose  minds  are  wrapt 
up  in  your  possessions,  read  this,  and  think  of 
doing  good  !  Of  his  obedience  to,  and  thorough 
dependence  on  the  Almighty  (which  are  the 
marks  of  a  "  good  and  faithful  servant,")  but 
few  stronger  instances  could  be  produced  than 
what  occurred  on  the  serious  occasion  I  have 
mentioned.  At  the  time  he  embarked  for 
Europe,  war  subsisted  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  :  a  law  was  then  in  force,  which 
made  it  death,  with  forfeiture  of  estates,  to  go 
within  the  British  lines  without  a  passport. 
For  a  passport  he  had  not  freedom  in  his  mind 
to  apply,  but  addressed  government  as  follows  : 

To  the  President  and  Council : 

Having,  by  the  constraining  power  of  God's 
love,  influencing  my  spirit,  been  at  times  en- 
gaged to  call  sinners  to  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life,  and  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace,  life,  and  salvation,  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  finding  my  mind 
drawn  and  engaged,  by  the  same  divine  power 
and  love,  to  visit  my  brethren  in  religious  pro- 
fession in  Europe,  as  the  Lord  may  open  my 
way,  I  have,  agreeably  to  the  regular,  decent, 
and  orderly  way,  used  in  our  religious  society, 
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solidly  opened  my  concern  to  Friends  Jiere,  who, 
after  deliberate  and  weighty  consideration,  have 
signified  their  sympathy,  unity,  and  concurrence 
with  this  religious  engagement,  by  their  certifi- 
cates ;  leaving  me  to  the  Lord,  and  the  guidance 
of  his  Holy  Spirit.  And  believing  the  time 
come  for  me  to  move  forward,  and  leave  my  be- 
loved country,  my  near  connections,  and  what- 
ever is  dear  to  me  in  this  life,  I  inform  you 
hereof :  and  do  declare,  that  I  .have  no  sinister 
view  or  worldly  concern  to  promote,  but  singly 
the  honest  and  upright  discharge  of  a  duty,  laid 
and  enjoined  on  me,  as  I  believe,  by  that  al- 
mighty and  holy  Being  who  formed  us  for  his 
glory,  and  hath  a  right  to  our  service,  to  be 
obeyed  and  followed  in  all  things  :  for  therein 
consists  our  peace  and  happiness  here  and  for- 
ever. And  believing  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  be 
free,  the  true  ministers  thereof  ought  to  be  free, 
and  not  interrupted  in  their  pious,  religious  en- 
deavors for  the  promotion  of  piety,  virtue  and 
godly  living.  Under  this  consideration,  and  not 
from  a  disposition  to  give  offence,  I  dare  not 
make  the  consent  of  human  authority  a  condition 
of  my  obedience  to  divine  requiring;  yet  am 
willing  by  thus  making  my  case  known  to  you, 
to  remove  all  occasion  of  misapprehension  or 
misrepresentation.  And  recommending  you 
with  myself  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace  nigh  in  the  heart,  that  by  attention  and 
obedience  thereto  we  may  experience  peace  in 
our  minds  here,  and  happiness  hereafter, 
I  remain  your  real  friend, 

John  Pemberton. 
Philadelphia ,  bth  month,  oOth,  1782. 

Being  single-hearted  and  sincere,  he  experi- 
enced preservation )  though  he  was  afterwards 
informed  that  one  or  two  of  the  members  were 
for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  his 
property,  but  the  generality  of  the  council  were 
convinced  that  his  journey  was  purely  from 
religious,  not  political  motives. 

When  the  good  order  of  our  Society  required 
his  assistance,  either  in  supporting  the  testimony, 
or  in  dealing  with  delinquents,  he  proceeded  with 
that  religious  boldness  that  accompanies  a  con- 
scientious and  disinterested  mind.  In  what 
concerned  its  religious  order  and  economy  he 
was  clear  in  his  conceptions,  and  ready  in  ex- 
pression ;  yet  to  the  judgment  of  others,  in  what 
related  to  himself,  he  paid  the  greatest  defer- 
ence :  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  perceived  a  hesita- 
tion in  others  to  strengthen  his  own  sense  of 
duty,  he  felt  the  humbling  oppression  of  a  diffi- 
dent mind.  Amidst  his  trials  he  was  generally 
preserved  in  patience  :  if,  indeed,  it  was  at  any 
time  suspended,  it  was  when  he  thought  he  had 
fallen  short  in  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duty,  often  saying,  "  Ah  !  I  am  a  poor  unprofit- 
able servant yet  many  can  bear  testimony, 
that  "health  and  strength  of  body,  and  the  com- 


forts of  this  life,  were  sacrificed  to  the  service  of 
his  great  Master. 

In  his  solid  and  acceptable  ministry  he  had 
often  to  recommend  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
and  a  humble  walking  before  God,  and  daily 
dependence  on  him :  indeed,  though  in  all  his 
conduct  he  was  careful  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
principles  and  true  simplicity  of  our  profession, 
and  his  concern  was  extended  to  all  professing 
with  us,  wherever"  he  came,  yet  in  his  public 
labors  among  others,  he  was  more  engaged  to 
impress  a  reverence  for  the  Almighty  oh  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
universal  righteousness,  than  to  establish  points 
of  opinion,  or  fix  particular  modes  of  religious 
conduct.  It  might  be  said  his  good-will  was 
universal. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  natural  turn 
of  mind  was  open  and  unsuspecting,  with  a  dis- 
position to  innocent  cheerfulness  ;  but  of  all  men 
I  ever  knew,  the  greatest  change  of  counte- 
nance was  exhibited  from  his  different  situations 
of  mind.  When  his  spirit  was  deeply  exercised, 
there  was  in  his  aspect  an  almost  awful  solemnity  • 
but  when  he  relaxed  amongst  his  friends,  the 
most  unreserved  and  sincere  cheerfulness  I 
ever  saw. 

He  was  a  shining  example  of  punctuality,  dis- 
interestedness, and  integrity.  In  fine,  perhaps, 
to  none  in  the  present  generation  could  the 
character  given  in  holy  writ  to  Nathanael  be 
more  properly  applied,  "  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 

And  now  that  my  beloved  friend,  over  whose 
memory  I  have  poured  the  tear  of  unaffected 
regard,  has  done  his  part  here,  may  the  purity 
of  his  example  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of  sur- 
vivors :  did  the  purity  of  his  example  prevail  as 
generally,  as  his  love  to  mankind  was  extended, 
what  a  harmony  and  happiness  it  would  promote 
even  in  this  life !  And  when  this  perishable 
life,  with  all  its  trials  and  frailties  may  close,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  Divine  Power,  which 
formed  our  immortal  spirits,  and  visits  them 
from  time  to  time  with  his  love,  would  receive 
them  into  his  peaceful  kingdom. 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  FRESH  AIR. 

Some  parents  make  the  great  mistake  of  keep- 
ing their  children  in-doors  during  cold  weather. 
Such  a  practice  is  pernicious  in  many  respects. 
It  enfeebles  the  bodies  of  children,  and  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
colds  and  coughs.  A  child  should  have  its  feet 
well  shod  with  socks  and  boots,  its  body  well 
wrapped  in  warm  clothing,  its  head  and  ears 
securely  protected  from  the  cold,  and  then  be 
let  loose  to  play  in  the  keen  bracing  winter  air. 
By  this  means  its  body  will  become  robust,  and 
its  spirits  be  kept  bright  and  cheerful ;  whereas, 
if  a  child  be  shut  up  in  the  house,  it  will  be- 
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come  fretful  and  feverish,  and  perhaps  wind  up 
with  a  severe  attack  of  illness.  The  coroners' 
inquests  in  London  daily  show  that  every  week, 
in  that  city,  children  are  suffocated  in  bed,  or 
under  the  shawls  of  mothers.  They  die,  as  the 
coroner  is  constantly  stating,  in  consequence  of 
inhaling  their  own  breath,  which  is  a  compound 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
same  situation  as  a  person  who  is  locked  up  in  a 
room  which  is  full  of  the  fumes  of  charcoal. 
The  children  are  gradually  overpowered  by  the 
deleterious  atmosphere,  and  die  without  a  strug- 
gle, it  being  thought  that  they  were  in  a  sound 
sleep. 


GUION  ON  PRAYER. 


"What  a  dreadful  delusion  hath  prevailed  over 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  supposing  that 
they  are  not  called  to  a  state  of  prayer,  whereas 
all  are  capable  of  prayer,  and  are  called  thereto, 
as  all  are  called  to  and  are  capable  of  salvation. 

Prayer  is  the  application  of  the  heart  to  God, 
and  the  internal  exercise  of  love.  St.  Paul  hath 
enjoined  us  "  to  pray  without  ceasing  j"  1  Thess. 
v.  17 ;  and  our  Lord  saith,  "  I  say  unto  you  all, 
watch  and  pray,"  Mark  xiii.  83,  37;  and  all 
therefore  may,  and  all  ought  to  practice  prayer. 

Let  all  without  exception  come,  for  Jesus 
Christ  hath  called  all.    Yet  let  not  those  come 
who  are  without  a  heart;  they  are  not  asked;  for 
there  must  be  a  heart,  that  there  may  be  love. 
But  who  is  without  a  heart?    O  come,  then, 
give  this  heart  to  God ;  and  here  learn  how  to 
make  the  donation.    All  who  are  desirous  of 
prayer  may  easily  pray,  enabled  by  those  ordinary 
graces  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  j 
common  to  all  men.    Prayer  is  the  guide  to  j 
perfection,  and  the  sovereign  good ;  it  delivers  us  ! 
from  every  vice,  and  obtains  us  every  virtue ; 
for  the  one  great  means  to  become  perfect,  is  to  ! 
walk  in  the  presence  of  God;  he  himself  hath 
said,     Walk  in  my  presence  and  be  ye  perfect," 
Gen.  xvii.  1,    It  is  by  prayer  alone  that  we  are 
brought  into  this  presence,  and  maintained  in.it 
without  interruption. 

"  Be  ye  truly  converted  unto  that  God  from 
Whom  ye  have  so  deeply  revolted,"  Isa.  xxxi.  6; 
To  be  truly  converted  is  to  avert  wholly  from  the 
creature,  and  turn  wholly  unto  God.  For  the 
attainment  of  salvation  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  forsake  outward  sin,  and  turn 
unto  righteousness;  but  this  alone  is  not  perfect 
conversion,  which  consists  in  a  total  change  of 
the  whole  man  from  an  outward  to  an  inward 
life. 

When  the  soul  is  once  turned  to  God,  she 
finds  a  wonderful  facility  in  continuing  steadfast 
in  her  conversion  ;  and  the  longer  she  remains 
thus  converted,  the  nearer  she  approaches,  and 
the  more  firmly  she  adheres  to  God ;  and  the 
nearer  she  draws  to  him,  of  necessity  she  is  the 


farther  removed  from  the  creature  which  is  so 
contrary  to  him  :  so  that  she  is  so  effectually  es- 
tablished and  rooted  in  her  conversion,  that  it 
becomes  habitual,  and,  as  it  were,  natural  to  her. 
Now  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  is  effected  by 
a  violent  exertion  of  her  own  powers  ;  for  she  is 
not  capable  of,  nor  should  she  attempt  any  other 
co-operation  with  divine  grace,  than  that  of 
endeavoring  to  withdraw  herself  from  external 
objects,  and  to  turn  inwards,  after  which  she  has 
nothing  farther  to  do  than  to  continue  steadfast 
in  her  adherence  to  God.  God  has  an  attrac- 
tive virtue  which  draws  the  soul  more  and  moi% 
power-fully  to  himself,  the  nearer  she  approaches 
towards  him,  and  in  attracting,  he  purifies  and 
refines  her;  just  as  it  is  with  a  gross  vapor  ex- 
haled by  the  sun,  which,  as  it  gradually  ascends, 
is  rarified  and  rendered  pure  ;  the  vapor,  indeed, 
contributes  to  its  exhalation  only  by  its  passive- 
ness;  but  the  soul  co-operates  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  God,  by  a  free  and  affectionate 
correspondence.  This  kind  of  introversion  is 
both  easy  and  efficacious,  advancing  the  soul 
naturally,  and  without  constraint,  because  God 
himself  is  her  centre.  Every  centre  has  a 
powerful  attractive  virtue,  and  the  more  pure 
and  exalted  it  is,  the  stronger  and  more  irre- 
sistible are  its  attractions. 

As  soon  as  anything  is  turned  towards  its 
centre,  its  own  gravitation  instigates  and  acceler- 
ates it  thereto,  unless  it  be  withheld  by  some 
invincible  obstacle;  a  stone  held  in  the  hand  is 
no  sooner  disengaged,  than  by  its  own  weight  it 
falls  to  the  earth  as  to  its  centre.  Now  when 
the  soul  by  its  efforts  to  abandon  outward  objects, 
and  gather  herself  inwards,  is  brought  into  the 
influence  of  the  central  tendency,  without  any 
other  exertion,  she  falls  gradually  by  the  weight 
of  divine  love  into  her  proper  centre ;  and  the 
more  passive  and  tranquil  she  remains,  and  the 
freer  from  self-motion  and  self-exertion,  the  more 
rapidly  she  advances,  because  the  energy  of  £he 
central  attractive  virtue  is  unobstructed,  and  has 
full  liberty  of  action. 

All  our  care  and  attention  should  therefore  be 
to  acquire  inward  recollection ;  nor  let  us  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  pains  and  difficulties  we  en- 
counter in  this  exercise,  which  will  soon  be  re- 
compensed, on  the  part  of  our  God,  by  such 
abundant  supplies  of  grace  as  will  render  the 
exercise  perfectly  easy,  provided  we  be  faithful 
in  meekly  withdrawing  our  hearts  from  outward 
distractions  and  occupations,  and  returning  to  our 
centre,  with  affections  full  of  tenderness  and 
serenity.  When  at  any  time  the  passions  are 
turbulent,  a  gentle  retreat  inwards  unto  a  present 
God  easily  deadens  and  pacifies  them ;  and  any 
other  way  of  contending  with  them,  rather  irri- 
tates than  appeases  them. 

The  soul  that  is  faithful  in  the  exercise  of 
love  and  adherence  to  God  above  described,  is 
astonished  to  feel  him  gradually  taking  posses- 
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sion  of  her  whole  being;  she  now  enjoys  a 
continual  sense  of  that  presence,  which  is  be- 
come, as  it  were,  natural  to  her.  She  feels 
an  unusual  serenity  gradually  diffusing  itself 
throughout  all  her  faculties,  and  silence  now 
wholly  constitutes  her  prayer,  whilst  God  com- 
municates an  infused  love,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  ineffable  blessedness.  We  must,  how- 
ever, urge  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  import, 
to  cease  from  self-action  and  self-exertion,  that 
God  himself  may  act  alone :  he  saith  by  the 
<tnouth  of  his  prophet  David,  '*  Be  still  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  Psalm  xlvi.  10.  But 
the  creature  is  so  infatuated  with  a  love  and  at- 
tachment to  its  own  working,  that  it  doth  not 
perceive  and  distinguish  all  its  operations.  She 
is  ignorant  that  her  inability  minutely  to  observe 
the  manner  of  her  emotion  is  occasioned  by  the 
swiftness  of  her  progress ;  and  that  the  opera- 
tions of  God,  in  extending  and  diffusing  their 
influence,  absorb  those  of  the  creature..  The 
stars  may  be  seen  distinctly  before  the  sun 
rises;  but  as  his  light  advances,  their  rays  are 
gradually  absorbed  by  his;  and  they  become  in- 
visible, not  from  the  want  of  light  in  themselves, 
but  from  the  superior  effulgence  of  the  chief 
luminary.  The  case  is  similar  here,  for  there  is 
a  strong  and  universal  light  which  absorbs  all 
the  little  distinct  lights  of  the  soul ;  they  grow 
faint  and  disappear  under  its  powerful  influence, 
and  self-activity  is  now  no  longer  distinguisha- 
ble ;  yet  those  greatly  err  who  accuse  this  prayer 
of  idleness,  a  charge  that  can  only  arise  from 
inexperience.  This  appearance  of  inaction  is, 
indeed,  not  the  consequence  of  sterility  and 
want,  but  of  fruitfulness  and  abundance;  which 
will  be  clearly  perceived  by  the  experienced 
soul,  who  will  know  and  feel  that  her  silence  is 
full  and  unctuous,  and  the  result  of  causes  totally 
the  reverse  of  apathy  and  barrenness.  There 
aflre  two  kinds  of  people  that  keep  silence;  the 
one  because  they  have  nothing  to  say,  the  other 
because  they  have  too  much ;  it  is  so  with  the 
soul  in  this  state,  her  silence  is  occasioned  by 
the  superabundance  of  matter,  too  great  for  ut- 
terance. 

The  interior  is  not  a  stronghold  to  be  taken  by 
storm  and  violence;  but  a  kingdom  of  peace, 
which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  love.  If  any  will 
thus  pursue  the  little  path  I  have  pointed  out,  it 
will  lead  them  to  infused  prayer.  God  demands 
nothing  extraordinary  nor  difficult;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  best  pleased  by  a  simple  and  child- 
like conduct.  The  soul  advanced  thus  far,  hath 
no  need  of  any  other  preparative  than  its  quiet- 
ude, for  now  the  presence  of  God,  which  is  the 
great  effect,  or  rather  continuation  of  prayer,  be- 
gins to  be  infused,  and  almost  without  intermis- 
sion. The  soul  certainly  enjoys  transcendent 
blessedness,  and  feels  that  "  it  is  no  longer  she 
that  lives,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  her;"  and 
that  the  only  way  to  find  him  is  in  introversion. 


She  no  sooner  closeth  her  bodily  eyes  than  she 
is  wrapt  up  in  prayer ;  she  is  amazed  at  so  great 
a  blessing,  and  enjoys  an  internal  converse  which 
external  matters  cannot  interrupt.  "  The  Lord 
is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  him."  Hab.  ii.  20.  Inward  si- 
lence is  absolutely  indispensable,  because  the 
Word  is  essential  and  eternal,  and  necessarily 
requires  dispositions  in  the  soul  in  some  degree 
corresponding  to  his  nature,  as  a  capacity  for  the 
reception  of  himself.  Hearing  is  a  sense  formed 
to  receive  sounds,  and  is  rather  passive  than  ac- 
tive, admitting,  but  not  communicating,  sensa- 
tion :  and  if  we  would  hear,  we  must  lend  the 
ear  for  that  purpose;  so  Christ,  the  eternal 
Word,  without  whose  divine  inspeaking  the  soul 
is  dead,  dark  and  barren,  when  he  would  speak 
within  us,  requires  the  most  silent  attention  to 
his  all-quickening  and  efficacious  voice.  Hence 
it  is  so  frequently  enjoined  us  in  sacred  writ,  to 
hear  and  be  attentive  to  the  vokse  of  God. 

We  should  forget  ourselves,  and  all  self  inter- 
est, and  listen  and  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of 
our  God;  and  these  two  simple  actions,  or  rather 
passive  dispositions,  attract  his  love  to  that 
beauty  which  he  himself  communicates.  Out- 
ward silence  is  very  requisite  for  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  inward ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  become  truly  internal, 
without  the  love  and  practice  of  outward  silence 
and  retirement.  God  saith  by  the  mouth  of  his 
prophet,  "I  will  lead  her  into  solitude,  and  there 
will  I  speak  to  her  heart."  Hos.  ii.  14,  Vulgate  ; 
and  unquestionably  the  being  internally  engaged 
with  God,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  being 
busied,  and  employed  in  the  numerous  trifles 
that  surround  us.  Luke  xxxviii.  42. 

When  through  imbecility  or  unfaithfulness 
we  become  dissipated,  or,  as  it  were,  uncentred, 
it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  turn  again  gen- 
tly and  sweetly  inward;  and  thus  we  may  learn 
to  preserve  the  spirit  and  unction  of  prayer 
throughout  the  day;  for  if  prayer  and  recollec- 
tion were  wholly  confined  to  any  appointed  half 
hour,  or  hour,  we  should  reap  but  little  fruit. 

SELAH. 

This  word,  which  is  used  in  the  Psalms 
seventy-four  times,  and  thrice  in  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  must  have  some  significant  mean- 
ing, and  yet  there  seems  to  be  much  doubt  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  It  is  a  Hebrew  word, 
which  the  translators  have  left  as  they  found  it, 
because  they  could  not  agree  as  to  its  meaning. 
"The  Targum,  and  most  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators, give  to  the  word  the  meaning  of  eternally, 
forever.  The  voice  of  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  musical  or 
rythmical  note.  Herner  regards  it  as  indicating 
a  change  of  tone  ;  Matheson,  as  a  musical  note 
equivalent  perhaps  to  the  word  repeat.  Accord- 
ing to  Luther,  and  others,  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
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I  exclamation,  silence  !  G-esenius  says  Selah  means, 
I  "  Let  the  instruments  play,  and  the  singers  stop." 
I  Wocher  regards  it  as  equivalent  to  sursum  corda  I 
\  (up,  my  soul ! )  Sommer,  after  examining  all  the 
I  seventy-four  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
I  recognizes  in  every  case  "  an  actual  appeal  or 
I  summons  to  Jehovah  ;  they  are  calls  for  aid,  and 
[   prayer  to  be  heard,  expressed  either  with  entire 
|;  directness,  or  if  not  in  the  imperative,  '  Hear, 
|   Jehovah/  and  the  like,  still  earnest  addresses  to 
|   Grod,  that  he  would  remember  and  hear,"  etc. 
The  word  itself  he  regards  as  indicating  a  blast 
of  trumpets  by  the  priest.  Selah  itself  he  thinks 
'    is  an  abridged  expression  used  for  Higgaion,  in- 
dicating the  sound  of  the  stringed  instruments, 
and  Selah,  a  vigorous  blast  of  trumpets.  Some 
think  the  word  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
sentence,  or  a  new  measure  of  verses ;  and  others, 
that  it  joins  what  follows  to* that  which  goes  be- 
fore, and  shows  that  what  has  been  said  deserves 
always  to  be  remembered.    Some  have  thought 
Selah  showed  the  cessation  of  the  actual  inspira- 
tion of  the  Psalmist ;  and  others,  that  it  is  simply 
a  note  to  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  voice ;  still 
others,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "  Amen/'  "  Be 
it  so/'  or  "  Let  it  be." 


EDUCATION. 
,    FROM  "  LETTERS  OF  MART  L.  WARE." 

"December  31,  1843.  The  last  day  of  this 
most  eventful  year  !  Dear  Annie,  how  many 
precious,  solemn  thoughts  does  the  very  writing 
its  date  suggest !  In  all  future  years  of  our 
lives,  be  they  many  or  few,  no  one,  it  seems,  can 
bring  to  us  so  great,  so  affecting  a  change  in 
outward  things,  as  this  year  which  is  just  pass- 
ing away.  It  is  not  only  that  the  outward 
circumstances  of  our  lives  are  to  take  a  new 
course,  because  he  has  left  us  who  was  to  us  the 
leading  and  controlling  spirit  in  all  that  pertain- 
ed to  our  life  in  this  world,  but  that  we  shall  no 
longer  feel  the  perpetual  action  of  his  character 
in  the  daily  detail  of  the  education  of  our  souls. 

"  Your  expressions  of  discouragement  and 
anxiety  about  yourself  touch  me  very  much.  I 
can  enter  fully  into  all  your  feelings,  for  at  your 
age  I  was  not  only  separated  from  the  loved 
circle  and  influence  of  home,  for  a  time,  but  I 
lost  for  ever  my  chief  earthly  dependence  for 
aid  and  happiness  in  my  mother's  death.  Thus, 
being  left  to  myself,  I  was  led  to  a  self-inspec- 
tion and  care  of  my  own  character,  which  do  not 
usually  come  for  many  years  after.  I  know  all 
the  trials  that  beset  one's  path  at  your  age,  for  I 
have  had  deep  experience  of  them  ;  and  I  can 
say  with  confidence  to  you,  that  they  may  all  be 
overcome  by  a  resolute  will,  united  to  a  true 
spirit  of  humility.  Not,  perhaps,  in  one  year  or 
two;  but  1  do  know  that,  by  the  persevering  use 
of  the  means  which  God  has  placed  within  our 
reach,  in  reliance  upon  and  earnest  seeking  of 


the  aid  which  he  will  give,  we  shall  make  pro- 
gress in  the  Christian  life,  the  only  life  which 

caD  give  us  any  satisfaction   Seek  the 

truth  in  your  own  character,  and  see  it  in  others. 
Fix  for  yourself  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
and  never  '  tire  nor  stop  to  rest,'  until  you  have 
put  yourself  in  the  way  to  attain  it.  Stop  not 
then  ;  there  is  no  stopping  in  this  world,  (or  in 

another,  I  believe)  Look  your  difficulties 

full  in  the  face ;  seek  not  to  gloss  them  over,  or 
find  excuses  for  them.  You  have  them  as  the 
means  of  excellence,  by  giving  you  something  to 
do,  a  mode  of  applying  Christian  principle.  Use 
them  as  such,  and  faint  not  

"  November  8,  1844.  I  feel  that  I  must  have 
some  free  communication  with  you,  for  my  heart 
is  full  to  overflowing.  That  I  can  understand 
all  your  internal  trials,  I  have  often  assured  you  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  from 
experience  that  I  am  enabled  to  enter  into  them. 
In  the  solicitude  of  my  early  days,  the  conscious- 
ness of  unworthiness  preyed  upon  my  spirit,  until 
I  persuaded  myself  that  every  body  despised 
me,  that  I  was  nothing  to  any  one,  that  nobody 
could  care  for  me  for  my  own  sake.  Many  and 
many  a  night  have  I  lain  and  thought  of  this, 
and  looked  at  life  through  this  medium,  until  I 
wished  that  I  had  never  lived,  and  in  my  agony 
have  cried  myself  into  perfect  hysterics.  Even 
my  mother's  love  failed  to  satisfy  me,  for  I 
thought  it  w*»s  only  an  involuntary  feeling  for 
an  only  child,  not  depending  upon  or  growing 
out  of  my  own  deserts.  0,  how  many  precious 
hours  of  life  have  I  thrown  away  in  uselessness 
to  others,  and  in  misery  for  myself,  by  this  mor- 
bid sensibility  !  Would  that  I  could  recall 
them  !  Would  that  my  example  might  ward 
off  from  you  like  regrets  !  I  have  suffered  many 
years  from  this  cause  before  I  discovered. the 
true  source  of  my  trial,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of 
its  remedy.  And  when  at  last  it  flashed  upon 
me,  that  it  was  the  want  of  true  Christian 
humility,  not  the  real  conviction  of  inferiority, 
which  led  to  all  this,  I  could  not  at  once  credit 
my  own  consciousness  ;  and  many  and  severe 
were  the  mental  exercises  by  which  I  was  led  at 
last  to  understand  and  feel  the  truth.  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  a  constitutional  tendency  ;  and 
however  much  the  demon  may  have  been  brought 
under  subjection,  there  have  been  times  all 
along  life,  that  it  has  so  striven  for  the  mastery, 
that  I  have  feared  it  might  conquer.  But  know- 
ing one's  danger  is  more  than  half  the  security 
against  it,  and  I  have  gained  in  happiness  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  warfare. 

"  When  we  find  ourselves  disturbed  in 

spirit,  we  very  naturally  refer  to  the  exciting 
cause  as  an  excuse  for  it ;  and  however  we  may 
blame  ourselves,  we  still  feel  that  those  whose 
wrong-doing  irritates  us  are  really  the  most  to 
blame.  But  we  must  get  away  from  this  view 
of  things,  if  we  ever  hope  to  improve  ourselves. 
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As  long  as  we  live  in  the  world,  we  are  to  live 
with  those  who  do  wrong.  We  can  never  be 
perfect,  nor  can  we  find  others  who  are ;  and 
our  care  should  be,  to  learn  so  to  control  our- 
selves, that  not  only  shall  we  cease  to  be  tempt- 
ed to  do  wrong  by  their  wrong-doing,  but  also 
cease  to  tempt  them  by  our  own.  And  who  j 
can  doubt  that  the  best  hope  for  improving  them 
is  by  showing  them  the  advantage  of  self  con- 
trol r 

 »  «  

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
INK. 

Civilized  man  has  long  since  become,  all  over 
the  world,  a  writing  animal.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  penned  their  ideas  on  tablets  of 
wax  or  brass,  or  else  on  films  prepared  from  the 
Egyptian  water  weed,  papyrus.  The  [Cingalese 
of  to-day  remind  us  of  what  the  Greeks  arid 
Romans  did  long  ago — scratching  their  fantastic 
but  elegant  characters  on  the  silicious  covering 
of  palm  leaves,  or,  when  more  than  ordinarily 
luxurious,  on  thin  plates  of  metal — silver  or 
gold,  for  instance — as  many  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety amply  testify.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  engraved  writing,  as  one  may  term  it,  must 
needs  be  a  tedious  affair.  Having  once  seen  a 
copper  or  steel  plate  engraver  at  work,  the 
reader  will  not  doubt  what  we  say.  Engraved 
writing  might  have  done  very  well  for  a  Roman 
poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  especially  such  a 
poet  as  Horace,  who  advised  candidates  for 
poetic  approbation  to  keep  their  manuscripts 
seven  years  before  trying  to  find  a  publisher !  j 
and,  what  is  more  important  as  regards  the 
matter  we  are  dealing  with,  he  enjoined  the  l 
precept,  ssepe  vertere  stylum,  whilst  composing 
the  MS.  Now,  the  expression  ssepe  vertere 
stylum,  translated  literally,  means  to  turn  the 
stylus  or  writing  instrument  about  frequently. 
Understood  as  Horace  meant  the  sentence  to  be 
understood,  it  simply  means  obliteration,  erasure ; 
the  fact  being,  that  the  stylum,  or  classic  writ- 
ing-tool, was  sharp  at  one  end,  and  armed  with 
a  sort  of  cutting  edge  at  the  other.  If,  then, 
what  an  author  had  written  on  wax  or  metal 
chanced  to  dissatisfy  him,  he  had  only  to  turn 
his  stylum  about — vertere  stylum — and  the  words 
might  presently  be  erased  and  obliterated ; 
whence  also  the  expression  of  tabula  rasa,  a 
deleted  table  or  writing  surface. 

The  Cingalese  and  some  other  Asiatic  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  peculiar  sort  of 
book-binding,  one  well  adapted  to  meet  the  case 
of  books  written  by  the  engraved  process.  The 
similitude  of  a  Venetian  blind  will  readily  con- 
vey to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  book- 
binding to  whi-ch  allusion  is  made.  In  the 
British  Museum,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  books  of  this 
sort  may  be  noted,  the  material  in  most  cases 


being  palm  leaf,  not  unfrequently,  however, 
metal.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  style  of  book-binding. 
Tablets  amongst  them  were  usually  reserved 
either  for  first  compositions — just  after  the 
fashion  of  slates  at  the  present  time — or  else, 
as  is  our  custom  at  present,  for  inscriptions  de- 
signed to  be  permanent,  such  as  votive  tablets, 
epitaphs,  and  the  like.  For  book-work,  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  either  used  papyrus 
rolls,  or  else  sheets  of  vellum ;  as  for  paper, 
though  it  would  appear  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  China  from  time  immemorial,  the 
Saracens  are  believed  to  have  first  made  it 
known  in  Europe.  Whether  of  papyrus,  or 
vellum,  or  paper,  the  material  no  longer  lends 
itself  to  the  engraved  style  of  writing ;  ink  be- 
comes a  necessity,  and  black  has  ever  been 
recognized  as  the  mo'st  desirable  color  for  ink. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  question.  What 
is  the  best  black  material  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture ink — the  best,  that  is  to  say,  in  every 
respect  ?  Firstly,  what  black  is  that  which  can 
best  resist  atmospheric  influences,  which  is  most 
uncongenial  to  roguery,  and  which  can  neither 
be  erased  nor  expunged,  nor  chemically  ob- 
literated ?  Now,  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever  but  that,  if  no  other  point  were  ar- 
rived at  than  the  ones  just  detailed,  carbon  or 
charcoal,  in  some  form  or  other,  would  be  the 
most  desirable  thing  out  of  which  to  make  black 
ink.  Indian  ink  is  little  else  than  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal  mingled  with  gum ;  and  printers' 
and  engravers'  ink  each  owes  its  blackness  to 
animal  charcoal,  called  ivory  black,  mingled 
with  thick  oil.  Now,  every  librarian  knows  that 
printers'  ink  is  proof  against  every  chemical 
influence :  acids  will  not  touch  it,  neither  will 
alkalies.  Printed  ink  marks  may  be  erased,  of 
course,  but  that  process  does  not  involve  destruc- 
tion of  ink,  so  much  as  of  paper.  The  stains  of 
writing  ink  may  be  usually  removed  again  and 
again,  when  distributed  over  printed  matter, 
leaving  the  latter  untouched.  If  writing  ink 
contain  charcoal  in  any  form,  this  remark,  how- 
ever, does  not  hold  good.  Public  librarians 
know  the  indelible  nature  of  charcoal  ink  so 
well,  that  they  studiously  avoid  it.  The  ink, 
for  example,  supplied  to  readers  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  is  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  its  easy  extraction  by  chemical 
means,  if,  as  often  happens,  a  book  should  get 
blotted;  hence,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic 
for  a  lawyer  to  pen  any  important  document  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  with  ink 
there  supplied. 

Inks,  considered  in  reference  to  the  mere 
liquid  part  of  them,  or  "  vehicle,"  as  chemists 
say,  may  be  divided  into  oil  inks  and  water  inks. 
He  who  would  like  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
what  oil  ink  resembles,  may  study  the  appear- 
ance of  printers'  ink,  or,  failing  that,  of  ordinary 
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black  house-paint.  Ink  of  this  sort  works  well 
enough  from  the  point  of  a  brush,  and  is  not  very 
intractable  when  a  blunt-pointed  reed  pen  is  in 
question  ;  but  with  quill  pens  it  is  very  difficult 
to  use,  and  with  metallic  pens  impossible. 

All  writing  inks  now  used  are  water  inks,  be- 
cause of  their  ready  flowing  quality.  As  the 
world  grows  older,  writers  somehow  grow  more 
impetuous.  Fancy  a  Greek  or  Roman  sub-editor 
tranquilly  preparing  his  copy  with  oily  ink  and 
a  camel's  hair  brush  !  Nevertheless,  had  there 
existed  editors  and  sub-editors  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  they  would  have  had  to  work  in 
that  fashion — if,  indeed,  the  modern  literary  use 
of  paste  and  scissors  had  not  been  invented.  Her- 
culaneum — that  strange  witness  which  has  solved 
so  many  doubts  bequeathed  to  us  by  classic  an- 
tiquity— Herculaneum  has  settled  affirmatively 
whether  the  ancients  used  oily  writing  inks. 
Out  of  the  subterranean  vaults  of  that  lava- 
flooded  city  came  forth  to  light  one  day,  an 
inkstand  having  a  small  quantity  of  ink  in  it, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  merely  a  rich 
oil  mingled  with  lamp  black.  The  lamp  black 
was  ground  up  with  oil,  as  is  the  custom  now 
followed  in  making  l)lack  paint;  by  remember- 
ing which,  one  can  understand  the  meaning  of 
Demosthenes  when  he  taunts  his  great  rival, 
iEschines,  for  having  been  compelled  in  his 
youth,  through  poverty,  to  sweep  the  school, 
sponge  the  benches,  and  grind  the  ink. 

A  sort  of  reflection  appears  to  be  cast  on  the 
boasted  progress  of  mankind  in  the  operative 
arts,  when  the  fact  is  brought  prominently  be- 
fore us,  that  manuscripts  written  before  the 
tenth  century  have  for  the  most  part  retained 
the  original  blackness  of  their  ink,  whilst  docu- 
ments written  since  that  period  for  the  most  part 
show  indubitable  signs  of  perishing  or  perisha- 
bleness,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  ink.  Many, 
doubtless,  who  peruse  this,  need  not  go  beyond 
their  own  family  records  for  proof  of  that  here 
stated.  Many  a  letter,  penned  not  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
perishableness  as  to  its  inks.  Why  is  this? 
How  comes  it  that  ancient  and  mediaeval  people 
could  manufacture  permanent  inks,  whilst  we, 
with  all  our  boasted  chemical  resources,  so  often 
fail  ?  The  answer  is  plain  enough.  Fast  writ- 
ing is  a  desideratum  as  well  as  permanence  of 
writing.  Now,  fast  writing  involves  easy  flow- 
ing, and  easy  flowing  demands  a  thin  ink. 
Charcoal  may  be  powdered  very  fine,  and  it  may 
be  suspended  for  a  time  in  gum  water,  or  thick 
material  similarly  mucilaginous,  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved;  and  herein  lie  at  once  the  diffi- 
culties of  using  it,  and  the  permanence  of  it 
when  used.  The  liquid  modern  inks  are  in 
point  of  fact  dye-stuff,  and  the  processes  of  dye- 
ing were  very  little  understood  previously  to  the 
tenth  century. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  set  about  de- 


scribing the  composition  of  writing  inks  as  at 
!  present  used :  a  few  general  indications  must 
!  therefore  suffice.  Japan  inks,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, one  and  all  contain  charcoal  in  some  form 
or  other.  To  keep  the  charcoal  in  suspension, 
gum,  or  other  glutinous  matter,  is  present  of 
necessity;  whence  arises  the  glazy  surface  pro- 
duced by  Japan  ink.  Since  the  dawn  of  the 
steel  pen  era,  Japan  inks  have  been  gradually 
falling  into  disuse.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  freely  flowing  inks,  suitable  for  steel  pens, 
are  mere  dye-stuffs.  To  flow  freely  is  a  great 
boon  always;  but  permanence  in  some  cases  is 
even  more  indispensable.  When  permanency 
is  required,  let  the  writer  beware  of  easy  flow- 
ing inks. 

As  regards  the  tribe  of  fancy  inks,  the  an- 
cients had  theirs,  as  we  have  ours.  The  sacrum 
encustum,  for  example,  was  a  purple  ink,  the 
composition  of  which  was  kept  a  profound 
secret,  and  which  was  only  employed  by  the 
Roman  emperors  for  signing  documents.  Death 
was  the  penalty  for  obtaining  this  ink,  or  even 
endeavoring  to  obtain  it,  from  the  vigilant 
officers  in  whose  custody  it  was  preserved.  This 
edict  remained  in  force  from  A.  D.  470  to 
1452  ;  except  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
privilege  of  using  it  was  extended  to  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
great  officers  of  State.  Doubtless  this  ink  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple,  ex- 
tracted from  a  shell -fish.  Green  ink  was  es- 
pecially reserved  for  signatures  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  whilst  their  wards  were 
minors. 

And  now  a  final  word  or  two,  and  they  shall 
be  practical.  If  ink  writing  has  faded  from 
any  cause  whatever,  let  not  the  possessor  despair, 
even  though  the  writing  be  totally  illegible. 
Chemical  art  can  frequently  restore  that  faded 
black  by  application  of  proper  treatment.  No 
mere  routine  direction  will  suffice :  the  treat- 
ment suitable  in  the  case  of  one  faded  ink,  would 
be  fatal  in  the  case  of  another.  The  chemist 
alone  can  decide,  and  to  him  the  full  responsi- 
bility should  be  given. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SHELLS. 

Who  has  not  admired  the  beauty  of  shells  ? — 
the  rich  lustre  of  the  cowries;  the  glossy  polish 
of  the  olives ;  the  brilliant  painting  of  the  cones ; 
the  varied  layers  of  the  cameos  ;  the  exquisite 
nacre  of  mother-of-pearl  ?  Who  has  not  listened 
to  the  mysterious  "  sound  of  the  sea"  in  the 
whelks  and  helmets,  or  wondered  at  the  many 
chambers  of  the  nautilus?  What  child  ever 
went  to  the  sea-shore  without  picking  up  shells; 
or  what  lady  ever  spurned  them  as  ornaments  of 
her  parlor  ?  Shells  are  at  once  the  attraction  of 
the  untutored  savage,  the  delight  of  the  refined 
artist,  the  wonder  of  the  philosophic  zoologist, 
and  the  most  valued  treasures  of  the  geologist. 
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They  adorn  the  sands  of  sea-girt  isles  and  conti- 
nents now  ;  and  they  form  the  earliest  "  foot- 
prints of  the  sands  of  time"  in  the  history  of  our 
globe.  The  astronomer,  wandering  through 
boundless  space  with  the  grandest  researches  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  most  subtle  workings  of  his 
analysis,  may  imagine,  iudeed,  the  history  of 
past  time  and  speculate  on  the  formation  of 
globes  ;  but  his  science  presents  us  with  no  re- 
cords of  the  past.  But  the  geologist,  after 
watching  the  ebb  of  the  ocean  tide,  examines  in- 
to the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
finds  in  it  a  book  of  chronicles,  the  letters 
of  which  are  not  unknown  hieroglyphics,  but 
familiar  shells.  He  writes  the  history  of  each 
species,  antedating  by  millions  of  years  the  first 
appearance  of  man  upon  the  planet,  the  abrasion 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  roar  of  the 
Niagara  at  Queenston  Heights.  He  searches 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
globe,  still  finding  the  same  types  in  older 
characters.  As  he  climbs  the  rocks  of  Trenton 
or  Montmorenci,  he  treads  on  the  tide-ripples, 
the  rain-drops,  the  trails  of  living  creatures  in 
the  ancient  Silurian  sea,  which  he  interprets  by 
the  rosetta  stone  of  Chelsea  Beach  or  Charleston 
Harbor;  and  as  he  reverently  unlocks  the  dark 
recesses  which  contain  the  traditions  of  the  early 
ages,  between  the  dead  igneous  rocks  and  the 
oceanic  deposits  which  intomb  the  remains  of 
life,  the  first  objects  which  meet  his  gaze  are  the 
remains  of  a  thin,  horny  shell,  so  like  those  now 
living  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters,  that 
the  "footprint"  enables  him  to  reconstruct  a 
brachiopod  with  delicate  ciliated  arms  and  com- 
plex organization,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  beauti- 
ful works  of  Owen  and  Davidson,  from  dissections 
of  the  existing  species. — P.  H.  Carpenter. 
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The  Old  and  New  Year. — There  is  no 
more  appropriate  time  for  a  profitable  retrospect 
of  the  past,  and  a  renewal  of  good  resolutions 
for  the  future,  than  that  which  marks  the  exit 
of  an  Old  and  the  entrance  of  a  New  Year.  To 
every  individual  who  may  chance  to  read  this, 
the  year,  which  has  just  lapsed  into  the  great 
void  of  the  past,  has  borne  some  fruit,  either 
good  or  evil.  The  checkered  course  of  every 
life  is  marked  by  periods  of  growth  in  know- 
ledge and  in  grace,  and  by  spaces  wherein  less 
favorable  influences  have  prevailed,  and  the 
character  has  even  suffered  positive  declension 
in  regard  to  those  attainments  which  most  con- 
duce to  permanent  happiness  and  peace. 


To  let  the  time  past  suffice  may  be  good  coun- 
sel to  such  as  have  heretofore  departed  widely 
from  the  line  of  duty,  and  now  earnestly  seek 
better  things  ;  but  to  those  who  have  long  main- 
tained the  struggle  of  life,  battling  faithfully 
against  its  temptations  and  cherishing  its  best 
and  most  refining  influences,  the  past  is  so  full 
of  instruction  and  profit,  that  they  do  well  to 
ponder  on  its  experiences  often  and  deeply. 
Few  who  earnestly  pursue  this  retrospect  but 
will  find,  even  in  the  past  year,  much  to  regret, 
and  many  instructive  lessons  to  profit  by. 

As  to  the  future,  we  are  so  ignorant  of  what 
it  has  in  store  for  us  that  we  do  well  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  watchful  care  over  each  moment 
as  it  arises,  with  a  humble  trust  in  an  all-wise 
Providence  who  orders  all  things  well. 

Our  beloved  country  has,  within  the  past  year, 
reaped  a  harvest  of  strife  and  consequent  dis- 
aster, that  must,  in  any  event,  permanently  af- 
fect its  future  history.  Thousands  of  its  citi- 
zens have  thereby  been  reduced  from  affluence 
to  poverty ;  States  and  people,  who,  a  year  since, 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
fraternal  relations,  have  been  led  into  an  atti- 
tude of  deadly  hostility.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
great  events,  and  the  year  1862  may  witness 
what  the  wisest  can  not  now  anticipate.  That  a 
beneficent  Providence,  "  from  seeming-evil,  still 
educing  good,"  may  overrule  events,  to  the 
chastening  of  individual  minds,  the  purification 
and  strengthening  of  character  among  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace, 
on  the  basis  of  justice  and  right,  is  our  earnest 
desire,  on  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 

The  publisher  would  again  call  the  attention 
of  those  subscribers,  who  have  not  yet  paid  their 
subscriptions,  to  the  importance  of  doing  so. 
Although  the  payment  is  due,  in  advance,  very 
many  have  not  yet  settled  with  us;  and  we  hope 
from  these  to  have  speedy  remittances.  As  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  make  use  of 
illustrations  in  some  cases  where  the  subject 
would  seem  to  justify  the  expense,  he  would 
again  ask  the  co-operation  of  those  who  can  as- 
sist, by  sending  drawings  of  the  old  meeting- 
houses in  their  neighborhood,  together  with  an 
account  of  them.  The  drawings  so  sent,  if 
found  suitable,  will  be  engraved  and  inserted  in 
the  paper,  and  will  form  interesting  items  of 
local  history. 
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Died,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  12th  mo.  2d,  Eliza  C,  wife 
of  Gideon  Shepherd,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age. 

Although  our  dear  friend  might  have  looked  for- 
ward to  many  years  of  life's  enjoyments,  the  mes- 
senger found  her  not  unprepared  for  the  summons, 
her  lamp  being  trimmed  and  burning.  During  a 
lingering  illness  of  six  months,  she  was  never  heard  to 
murmur,  but  exhibited,  throughout,  a  beautiful  child- 
like faith  and  trust  in  Him  "  who  doeth  all  things 
well." 

She  sometimes  expressed  a  desire  to  recover,  for 
the  sake  of  her  only  child,  as  she  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  left  without  a  mother's  love.  But  she  prayed 
that  if  it  was  not  best  for  her  to  live,  the  desire 
might  be  taken  from  her,  and  her  prayer  was 
answered.  She  was  ever  thoughtful  of  those  around, 
fearing  they  would  overdo  in  waiting  on  her,  yet  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  strength  would  be  given  them  ; 
which  was  in  a  remarkable  decree. 

To  her  physician  she  at  one  time  said,  "  Doctor,  God 
is  good,  is  he  not?"  Upon  his  replying,  "He  seems 
to  have  prolonged  your  life."  "  Not  that,"  said  she, 
"  but  He  has  made  me  easier  than  I  ever  expected  to 
be." 

Of  a  friend  who  called  to  see  her,  she  said,  "  She 
seems  like  a  ministering  angel.  God  knew  that  I 
needed  her,  and  he  sent  her  to  me." 

When  able  to  bear  it,  she  requested  portions  of 
Scripture  to  be  read,  from  which  she  derived  both 
strength  and  consolation.  "Blessed  are  they  that  die 
in  the  Lord." 

May  her  quiet,  unassuming,  but  conscientious  life, 
and  peaceful  close,  be  a  lesson  of  deep  instruction  to 
her  surviving  friends. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  the  township  of  Milan, 

Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  12th  mo.  12th  inst.,  of  paralysis, 
Robert  E.  Thorn,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after 
an  illness  of  five  weeks,  which  he  bore  with  Chris- 
tian fortitude  and  resignation.  He  was  a  very  dili- 
gent attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  seldom  absent 
when  health  would  permit,  though  obliged  to  ride 
eighteen  miles,  twice  a  week,  for  several  years,  to  at- 
tend them.  When  there,  he  was  very  often  called 
upon  to  declare  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  endeavored  to  do  his  day's  work  in  the  day  time. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  now  enjoying  that 
rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  12th  mo.,  of  consumption, 

Mary  L.  Stackhouse,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  12th  mo.  21st,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  30  hours, 
Phebe  Frost,  widow  of  Charles  Frost,  aged  62  years. 

 ,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the 

4th  of  12th  mo.,  1861,  Catharine,  wife  of  Gove 
Mitchell,  aged  35  years,  2  months,  and  8  days;  a 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  the  same  township,  on  the  7th  of  12th  mo., 

Sarah,  wife  of  Washington  Row,  aged  40  years ;  a 
member  of  the  same  meeting. 

 ,  in  Upper  Makefield,  Bucks  County,  on  the 

8th  inst.,  Henry  Smith,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  efge  ;  a 
member  of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Harrison,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  on 

Third-day  the  17th  of  12th  mo.,  Phebe  C.  H.,  wife  of 
Robert  Carpenter,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
E.  Hagan,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 


MANURE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

"  What  is  the  best  manure 
for  fruit  trees,  to  spade  or 
work  near  the  roots,  or 
general  application  V* 

The  following  has  been 
found,  after  several  years 
of  experience,  to  constitute 
the  best  manure  for  fruit 
trees  generally.  A  mix- 
ture of  peat  or  swamp 
muck,  with  one-fourth,  to 
one-half  its  bulk  of  stable 
manure,  and  one-twentieth 
of  leached  ashes.  These 
ingredients  should  lie  in  a 
heap  together  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  be  worked  over. 
If  for  peach  trees,  the  soap  suds  from  the  laun- 
dry thrown  over  the  heap  will  improve  it. 
for  cherry  trees,  which  will  not  bear  high  manu- 
ring, the  proportion  of  peat  or  muck  should  be 
large,  and  with  less  of  yard  manure  and  ashes. 

There  are  some  other  ingredients  which  may 
occasionally  be  added  to  advantage,  as  ground  or 
dissolved  bones,  night  soil,  &c;  where  strong 
manure  is  needed. 


If 


How  to  Make  Life  Useless. — If  the  Spring 
put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  Summer  there  will  be 
no  beauty,  and  in  Autumn  no  fruit.  So  if  youth 
be  trifled  away,  riper  years  will  be  miserable. 


to  prevent  horses'  feet  balling  with 

SNOW. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Field  advises 
covering  the  shoes  with  leather  for  this  purpose. 
"  Have  three  screw-holes  in  the  shoe,  one  at  the 
apex,  and  one  at  either  heel — steel  wedges  to  be 
screwed  tight  into  the  holes— the  shoe  and  sole 
being  covered  with  strong  leather  previously, 
which  the  screws  will  keep  in  place,  proper  holes 
having  been  made  in  the  leather  to  admit  the 
screws.  You  can  safely  gallop  on  wet  snow,  or 
on  the  smoothest  ice.  My  groom  takes  the 
screws  off  and  keeps  them  in  his  pocket  when 
the  horse  is  in  the  stable.  When  they  are  oif, 
the  shoe  is  an  ordinary  one  with  three  holes  in 
it." 


use  of  forest  leaves. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  gathering  of 
woods  leaves  for  manurial  purposes — either  for 
the  barn-yard,  the  stables,  or  for  protection  to 
garden  plants.  It  is  the  best  time  to  gather 
them  after  a  fall  of  snow  has  disappeared,  when 
they  lay  very  compact,  are  easily  loaded,  and 
two  or  three  times  the  quantity  hauled  at  a 
•'jag;"  but  it  may  not  do  to  wait  so  long,  as  in 
some  sections  there  would  be  no  leaves  secured 
until  after  the  winter  breaks  up.  The  following 
hints  are  from  the  Maine  Farmer,  where  they 
have  severer  weather  than  we : 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  gather  leaves  that  have 
fallen  in  the  forest.    They  are  valuable,  as 
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every  farmer  knows,  for  litter,  or  bedding  for 
cattle,  horses,  bogs,  &e.  They  are  valuable, 
also,  to  throw  among  plants  and  young  trees, 
grape  vines,  &c,  in  the  garden,  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  frost  and  freezing  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  They  are  also  valuable, 
as  every  gardener  knows,  to  enter  into  composts 
and  the  formation  of  leaf  mould*  to  be  used  in 
the  culture  of  flowers  and  delicate  plants.  A 
good  way  to  gather  them  is  to  rake  them  to- 
gether, when  a  little  wet  or  moist  from  light 
rains.  Then  have  large  bags  made  of  burlap, 
v«ry  much  like  a  wool  sack,  into  which  they 
may  be  crowded,  and  thus  early  harvested  and 
emptied  into  the  place  you  wish  to  keep  them 
for  use.  Bags  of  this  kind  would  not  be  very 
costly,  and  if  taken  care  of  will  last  for  years,  if 
dried  and  laid  away  when  the  harvest  is  over." 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  DESERT. 

At  home  we  think  of  the  desert  like  a  white 
sea  of  gloomy  though  glaring  barrenness,  a  weary 
monotony  of  ugliness ;  instead  of  which  no  scene 
in  nature  can  be  clothed  in  more  brilliant,  more 
varied,  or  more  quickly  chauging  colors.  In 
the  narrow  space  between  the  foreground  and 
the  horizon,  when  laid  down  on  paper,  no  brush 
could  ever  be  made  to  lay  in  the  countless  streak 
after  streak  of  colors  filling  up  that  space ;  in 
despair  of  catching  them  by  any  other  means,  I 
have  scribbled  down  upon  the  margins  of  my 
drawings  a  score  of  descriptions  of  the  view  at 
that  moment  before  me, — such  as  this,  beginning 
with  the  foreground  : — "Brown,  dark  red,  violet, 
lilac,  gold,  rose,  crimson,  pale  green,  orange, 
indigo-blue,  sky  blue  ;  "  these  all  blending  into 
delicious,  strange,  incalculable  harmonies,  ever 
and  ever  changing, — every  effect  seems  the  most 
beautiful,  and  one  wished  it  to  last  for  ever, — 
when  in  another  two  minutes,  all  would  be 
changed  into  something  so  much  lovelier  still,  one 
never  knew  whether  one  admired  or  wondered 
the  most.  Many  and  many  a  time,  anxious 
though  I  was  to  draw  all  I  could,  my  pencil  stood 
still  in  my  hand  while  I  was  engrossed  in  watch- 
ing the  rapid  and  beautiful  changes  which  no 
brush  could  copy  and  no  tongue  describe.  Then 
the  mountains  that  approach  Tadmor  on  one  side, 
would  shine  out  in  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  a 
delicate  misty  lilac,  of  such  brilliant  hues  that 
one  felt  startled  at  the  sight;  and  late  in  the  day, 
the  ruins  used,  to  look  literally  like  things  built 
of  pearls  set  in  burnished  gold,  as  they  stood 
against  the  background  of  wine  empurpled  moun- 
tains, or,  as  sometimes,  on  one  of  the  fine  dark 
stormy  evenings  we  had,  against  a  sky  of  deep 
sapphire  blue,  unlightened  by  the  sunshine  which 
touched  accidently  on  their  fair  whiteness  only; 
it  seemed,  indeed  to  my  fancy,  as  if  the  ruins 
sometimes,  in  the  very  intensity  of  their  glowing 
colors,  found  a  silent  voice  unheard  by  the  ear, 


but  understood  by  the  mind  that  listened  to  their 
"  eloquent  teachings" — as  if  they  were  the  clear 
upper  notes,  the  sweet  treble  of  the  deep  harmony 
evoked  all  around  in  the  sublime  colouring  of 
Nature.  Holy  and  noble,  indeed,  are  these 
colors  which  G-od  has  given  to  clothe  and  invest 
his  creation ;  "  of  all  God's  gifts  to  the  sight  of 
man,  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most 
solemn,"  and  they  who  see  the  fair  things  in  the 
desert,  in  their  most  radiant  brilliancy,  as  though 
they  were  fresher  there  from  the  Creator's  hand 
than  in  any  other  place,  may  well  fancy  with  me 
that  one  heard  them  saying: 

Though  heedless  man  might  quite  forget  Thy  praise, 
We  praised  Thee  ;  and  at  rise  and  set  of  sun 
Did  we  assemble  duly,  and  intone 
A  choral  hymn  that  all  the  lands  might  hear.  .  . 
We,  the  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Light  to  praise 
Thee,  Light  of  Light!  Thee,  God  of  very  God. 

— Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines. 


From  the  Liberia  Herald. 
SIERRA  LEONE  AND  THE  GAMBIA. 
BY  EDWARD  W.  BLYDEN. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  18th,  about 
7  o'clock,  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Free- 
town, Sierra  Leone,  having  made  the  run  from 
Cape  Palmas  in  fifty  four  hours.  About  two  hours 
before  anchoring,  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  dark  cloud  skirting  the  horizon. 
We  soon  discovered  this  seeming  cloud  to  be  the 
mountains  of  Sierra  Leone,  which,  on  account 
of  their  great  height,  may  be  seen  for  several 
miles  at  sea.  Next  morning  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  Freetown  and  its  surroundings  from  the  ship. 
It  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  Sierra  Leone 
river,  or  the  north  side  of  Freetown,  is  said  to 
be  navigable  for  large  ships  for  a  considerable 
distance  up. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  numerous  boats  throng- 
ed the  vessels,  seeking  passengers  for  the  shore. 
These  boats  are  owned  and  worked  by  natives. 
They  continue  rowing  the  whole  day  about  the 
ship,  carrying  passengers  to  and  from  the  shore. 
For  a  trip  the  price  is  sixpence. 

The  steamer  lay  here  three  days,  and  every 
morning  I  availed  myself  of  these  conveyances. 
On  landing,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
masses  of  buildings,  and  amid  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  activity  such  as  I  had  not  expected  to 
witness  in  Africa.  The  houses  are  larger  and 
of  a  jnore  substantial  kind  than  we  have  gen- 
erally in  Liberia.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
clean,  only  at  this  season  of  the  year  exceed- 
ingly dusty. 

The  town  is  very  well  built  up  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  The  price  of  building  lots  is  very 
high — the  most  obscure  bringing  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  Market  House,  standing  on  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  Cathedral,  is  a  new  building, 
about  two  hundred  feet  long  and  about  fifty  wide, 
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built  by  the  Government.  Here  may  be  seen 
daily,  in  great  abundance  and  of  every  variety, 

I  the  simpler  articles  of  agricultural  production. 

I I  Each  seller  has  a  separate  stall,  and  pays  to  the 
|  Government  for  the  privilege  of  selling  here  the 
I  sum  of  two  pence  a  day — no  one  being  permitted 

to  sell  elsewhere.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
I  money  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Government,  with 
J  interest,  and  the  town  blessed  with  a  substantial 
!  market  house. 

The  population  of  Sierra  Leone  is  said  to  be 
between  30,000  and  40,000— chiefly  re-captured 
|  Africans  and  their  descendants.  These  people 
own  the  greater  portion  of  the  town,  including 
J  some  of  the  finest  houses.  Many  of  them  have 
|  extensive  stores,  and  are  large  importers,  visit- 
!  ing  England  every  two  or  three  years  with  their 
families.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  persons  of 
the  Fimneh,  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Sierra  Leone 
—Mandingo,  Foulah,  Soosoo,  Aku,  Yoruba  and 
the  Kroo-tribes.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  variety  of  dress  and  the  strange  and  incon- 
gruous appearance  which  the  crowd  I  met  pre- 
sented. The  streets,  especially  about  the  mar- 
ket, are  thronged  with  various  kinds  of  persons, 
each  one  speaking  his  own  language,  and  dressed 
in  his  own  couutry  style.  You -may  see  the 
Mandingo  and  the  Foulah,  who  are  Mahomme- 
dans,  with  their  white  or  red  turbans,  and  loose, 
sweeping  robes  thrown  carelessly  over  their 
shoulders  j  the  Aku  in  half-barbarous  and  half- 
civilized  attire ;  the  European  in  the  costume  ol 
his  country ;  soldiers  and  officers  passing  to 
and  fro  with  brilliant  uniforms  and  glittering- 
epaulets. 

I  visited  the  grammar  school,  under  the  tem- 
porary supervision  of  Mr.  Quaker,  a  native 
African  educated  at  Fourah  Bay.  I  found  the 
pupils  engaged  in  musical  exercises,  not  only  in 
singing,  but  in  studying  the  principles  of  music 
under  one  of  the  assistants,  a  young  man,  who 
seems  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  the  science. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  with  the  material 
condition  of  the  town  of  Sierra  Leone.  But  the 
wealth  is  evidently  of  an  extraneous  character, 
i.  e.,  introduced  from  abroad.  It  is  an  exotic, 
which  can  flourish  only  when  surrounded  by 
circumstances  and  operated  upon  by  certain  in- 
fluences. It  is  not  "  racy  of  the  soil."  The 
prosperity  is  more  of  the  individual  than  of  the 
community.  There  are  individual  men  who  have 
enriched  themselves,  and  others  are  enriching 
themselves  by  their  petty  traffic;  but  the  coun- 
try itself  is  impoverished. 

The  people  are,  generally,  able  to  read  and 
write — well  versed  in  Biblical  reading — but  they 
are  veriest  infants  in  other  elements  of  progress. 
Sierra  Leone  now  needs,  in  order  to  make  it  the 
important  point — excepting  Liberia — on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  the  inauguration  of  those  other  , 


means  of  progress,  which,  in  all  advancing 
,  countries,  go  hand  in  hand  with  educational  im- 
,  provements.    Besides  schools  and  petty  mer- 
i  chandizing,  the  workshop,  the  farm,  the  manu- 
)  factory,  cheap  newspapers,  reading  rDoms,  are 
great  needs  in  Sierra  Leone — and  they  are  needs 
i  which  it  is  entirely  within  the  competency  of 
the  people  to  supply.    School  education  alone 
can  hy  no  means  render  the  people  of  this 
interesting  colony  frugal,  and  sober,  moral  and 
productive. 

In  a  conversation,  which  took  place  on  board 
a  few  evenings  ago  among  the  passengers  on  the 
unproductiveness  of  Sierra  Leone,  I  felt  flattered 
to  hear  Captain  Croft  say  that  Liberia,  a  settle- 
ment of  American  blacks — much  younger — is 
far  ahead  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  point  of  produc- 
tiveness. In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  referred 
to  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Paul's,  and  to  the  sugar  and  syrup  exported 
therefrom.  Liberia  is  silently  making  an  im- 
pression for  good.  I  hope  that  our  enterprising 
fellow- citizens  will  be  encouraged  to  go  ahead, 
and,  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  valuable  articles  which  Africa 
can  so  abundantly  produce,  prove  that  we  under- 
stand the  importance  of,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
contribute  something  to  the  well-being  and  civili- 
zation of  mankind. 

But,  to  recur  to  Sierra  Leone,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  nearly  every  body, — as  well  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  school  as 
those  who  have  not — speaks  broken  English — 
a  miserable  jargon,  which  I  could  sometimes 
hardly  understand.  It  seems  that  either  very 
little  pains  have  been  taken  in  teaching  the 
children  how  to  speak  properly,  or  the  demoral- 
izing influences  out  of  school  have  been  too 
powerful  to  be  counteracted  by  the  pedagogue. 
The  civilization  of  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone, 
owing  both  to  the  pernicious  examples  of  un- 
principled Europeans,  and  to  the  hostile  in- 
fluences arising  from  the  constant  influx  of 
recaptives,  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  therefore 
very  defective  in  its  operations  upon  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Many  evils, 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  heathenism,  have 
been  left  uncorrected  j  and  it  seems  that  the 
people  having  attained  to  a  certain  point  of  out- 
ward progress  have  become  dwarfed. 

But  there  is  reason  still  to  hope.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  gloom,  there  is  in  operation  the 
little  leaven.  The  renovating  power  of  Chris- 
tianity is  still  present  among  the  people.  And 
when  we  look  back  upon  the  past  of  this  people, 
and  remember  from  what  depths  of  ignorance 
and  degradation  many  have  attained  to  their 
present  condition  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  we 
must  believe  that  they  are  an  improvable  peo- 
ple, and  that  there  is  an  innate  energy  and 
power  in  them,  from  which  we  may  expect 
great  things  in  the  future. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LINES 

Written  for  a  school  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  be  recited 
by  a  class  at  its  close. 

We've  mingled  here  through  happy  days 

In  peace  and  love  together ; 
To-day  we  each  take  separate  ways  ; 

We  part,  perchance,  forever.  - 
In  ways  untried  our  course  we  take, 

Through  calm  and  storm  to  steer, 
But  oft  will  memory  back  return 

And  fold  her  soft  wing  here. 
We've  gathered  knowledge  and  will  seek 

Still  more  from  day  to  day  ; 
Oh  high  resolves,  and  joyful  hopes 

We  bear,  from  hence,  away. 
The  evil  may  we  bravely  shun, 

Though  strongly  it  allure, 
And  keep,  while  life's  great  race  we  run, 

Our  spirits  clear  and  pure. 
And  then  the  Truth  will  be  our  light 

Whatever  storms  betide, — 
A  cloud  by  day,  a  flame  by  night 

Our  strong  celestial  guide. 

A.  P. 

A  DESIRE. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Thou,  who  dost  dwell  alone, 
Thou,  who  dost  know  thine  own — 
Thou,  to  whom  all  are  known 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Save,  oh  !  save 

From  the  world's  temptations, 
From  tribulations, 
From  that  fierce  anguish 
Wherein  we  languish  ; 
From  that  torpor  deep 
Wherein  we  lie  asleep, 
Heavy  as  death,  cold  as  the  grave, 
Save,  oh  !  save. 

When  the  soul,  growing  clearer, 

Sees  God  no  nearer  ; 

When  the  soul,  mounting  higher, 

To  God  comes  no  nigher ; 

But  the  arch-fiend,  Pride, 

Mounts  at  her  side, 

Foiling  her  high  emprize, 

Sealing  her  eagle  eyes  ; 

And  when  she  fain  would  soar 

Makes  idols  to  adore  ; 

Changing  the  pure  emotion 

Of  her  high  devotion 

To  a  skin-deep  sense 

Of  her  own  eloquence  ; 

Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave, 

Save,  oh  !  save. 

From  the  ingrained  fashion 
Of  this  earthly  nature 
That  mars  thy  creature  ; 
From  grief  that  is  but  passion, 
From  mirth  that  is  but  feigning, 
From  tears  that  bring  no  healing  ; 
Thine  own  strength  revealing, 
Save,  oh !  save. 

From  doubt  where  all  is  double, 
Where  wise  men  are  not  strong, 
Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble, 
Where  just  men  suffer  wrong ; 
Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy, 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy, 


Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust, 

Where  Love  is  half  mistrust, 

Hungry  and  barren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea  ; 

Oh  !  set  us  free ! 

Oh,  let  the  false  dream  fly 

Where  our  sick  souls  do  lie, 

Tossing  continually. 

Oh  !  when  Thy  voice  doth  come, 

Let  all  doubts  be  dumb, 

Let  all  words  be  mild, 

All  strifes  be  reconciled, 

All  pain  beguiled  ; 

Light  bring  no  blindness, 

Love,  no  unkindness, 

Knowledge,  no  ruin, 

Fear,  no  undoing ; 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Save,  oh  !  save. 


From  McCormick's  "  Sketchings  in  Europe." 
THE  LONDON  SHOE-BLACKS. 

u  Glean  your  honor's  shoes  ?"  was  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  familiar  cry  in  the  streets  of  London  ; 
but  about  the  year  1820,  with  the  improvement 
in  the  side  walks  and  street  pavements,  the  shoe 
blacks  reluctantly  retired  to  private  life.  The 
u  last  of  the  Mohicans"  is  said  to  have  been  a 
negro,  who,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  mur- 
muringly  retired  to  the  workhouse  to  end  his  poor- 
ly requited  days.  But  with  the  high  noon  of 
the  century  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  came  many 
wondrous  things,  not  the  least  in  the  'Jong  cata- 
logue, the  revival  of  the  shoe-blacks.  The  credit 
of  the  restoration  to  society  of  a  class  of  humble 
artisans  so  eminently  useful,  even  in  a  cleanly 
city,  belongs  to  my  versatile  and  excellent  friend, 
John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  of  the  Temple,  who,  in 
his  devotion  to  many  of  the  important  charities 
of  the  metropolis,  ranks  as  a  second  Shaftesbury, 
and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation,  as  a  most  in- 
telligent and  untiring  public  benefactor. 

It  occurred  to  J.  Macgregor,  that  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hyde  Park  palace,  (in  the  summer  of 
1851,)  London  would  be  thronged  with  foreign- 
ers in  attendance  at  the  great  exhibition,  many 
of  whom  were  accustomed  in  their  own  countries 
to  have  their  shoes  cleaned  in  the  streets,  (such 
has  long  been  the  practice  in  continental  cities,) 
and  would  be  pleased  to  find  such  accommoda- 
tion in  London.  And  some  London  folks  might 
like  it )  besides  many  poor  boys  might  earn 
an  honest  penny  thereby.  But  the  project  did 
not  meet  general  favor,  and  but  for  J.  Macgre- 
gor's  dauntless  perseverance  would  probably  have 
been  abandoned.  Five  boys  picked  from  the 
ragged  schools,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the 
"  art  of  polishing,"  were  sent  out  early  in  April 
to  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  How  the 
people  stared  at  the  one  that  first  appeared  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  how  they  crowded  around 
J.  Macgregor,  when  he  put  his  foot  upon  the 
box  to  give  him  a  fair  start ;  but  the  shoe-blacks 
that  very  day  obtained  a  footing  in  London. 
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There  were  on  an  average  about  twenty-five  boys 
constantly  employed  during  the  Exhibition  sea- 
son, and  they  cleaned  101,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes,  for  which  the  public  paid  them  over  £500. 

Kind  nods  of  approbation  were  bestowed  upon 
the  industrious  and  polite  shoe-blacks,  by  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  many  a  word  of  en- 
couragement spoken  to  cheer  their  hearts.  Shop- 
keepers often  took  a  fancy  to  them,  and  gave 
them  dinners.  Ladies  feasted  them  in  their 
houses,  and  called  them  to  their  carriage  win- 
dows to  give  them  a  sixpence,  and  old  gentle- 
men asked  them  many  strange  questions,  and 
told  them  how  they  would  all  become  Lord 
Mayors.  Boots  and  shoes  were  regularly  brought 
out  from  private  houses  to  be  cleaned,  and  some- 
times large  establishments  employed  the  boys; 
in  one  instance  several  hundred  pairs  of  shoes 
had  to  be  cleaned  in  a  hurry,  and  a  cab-load  of 
the  lads  went  to  do  the  work.  A  great  deal  of 
their  success  came  from  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
auspices  under  which  they  were  sent  forth  to 
their  humble  yet  honorable  employment,  and 
from  the  honest,  courteous  and  industrious  habits 
of  the  lads  themselves.  Once  a  half-crown  was 
given  by  mistake  for  a  penny,  the  regular  fee, 
but  the  boy  quickly  ran  after  the  gentleman  and 
returned  it.  Once  a  sovereign  accidently  slipped 
into  a  boy's  hands  between  two  coppers,  but  the 
honest  little  fellow,  after  searching  some  hours, 
discovered  who  had  given  it  to  him,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  trouble  by  a  simple  "  thank  you." 

The  first  company  of  shoe-blacks  wore  red 
jackets,  and  were  mainly  employed  in  the  city 
proper,  but  the  business  proved  so  Encouraging 
that  there  are  now  yellow  and  blue  jacket  brig- 
ades or  societies,  and  the  well  behaved  lads  are 
to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis; 
indeed,  they  now  have  positions  regularly  as- 
signed them  by  the  police  authorities,  and  are 
protected  from  interference  by  idlers  and  others 
who  have  heretofore  somewhat  troubled  them. 
Each  boy  bears  on  his  breast  two  badges  of  cloth, 
on  one  of  which  the  words  "Ragged  School 
Shoe  Black  Society,"  and  on  the  other  his  dis- 
tinctive letter  or  number  are  worked  in  white 
glass  beads  by  the  girls  of  one  of  the  Refuges. 
The  box  on  which  the  foot  of  the  customer  rests 
while  his  boot  is  receiving  its  polish,  and  the 
mat  on  which  the  shoe-black  kueels,  are  made 
by  the  boys  of  the  Grotto  Passage  Refuge — thus 
the  outcast  gathered  in  the  Refuges  are  being 
taught  to  make  themselves  very  useful. 

I  have  frequently  been  in  attendance  at  the 
office  of  the  red  brigade,  York  place,  Strand, 
at  half  after  six  o'clock,  the  hour  the  lads  re- 
turn from  their  day's  toil.  Each  boy  marches 
in  with  orderly  step,  deposits  his  box,  blacking, 
brushes  and  mat,  puts  his  uniform  in  a  bag  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  and  counts  his  receipts  in 
presence  of  the  superintendent.  A  daily  ac- 
count is  kept  with  each  lad,  and  the  money  is 


applied  upon  the  following  system  :  sixpence  is 
returned  to  the  boy  as  his  allowance;  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ;  one- 
third  part  is  paid  to  the  boy  immediately,  to- 
gether with  the  six-pence ;  one-third  part  is  re- 
tained by  the  Society  to  meet  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent,  and  other  expenses,  and  the 
residue,  (including  odd  money,)  is  paid  to  a 
fund  which  is  reserved  as  a  "  bank"  for  the  boy's 
own  benefit.  The  weather  and  the  season  of 
the  year  make  a  great  difference  in  the  receipts 
of  the  boys ;  warm  sunny  days,  after  rain,  are 
the  most  auspicious  for  them  ;  and  in  general, 
fine  weather  is  more  profitable  than  wet.  A 
public  holiday  always  yields  large  returns.  The 
largest  sum  yet  earned  by  any  boy  in  one  day  is 
about  twelve  shillings  sterling,  for  which,  at  the 
established  fee  of  a  penny  per  pair,  he  must  of 
course  have  blacked  one  hundred  and  forty  four 
pairs  of  boots  or  shoes — a  pretty  good  day's 
work.  The  different  stations  occupied  by  the 
boys  were  soon  found  to  bear  very  different  values. 
Originally  they  were  all  occupied  by  all  the 
boys  in  succession ;  but  subsequently  the  sta- 
tions were  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
boys  were  also  classed  in  three  divisions,  cor- 
responding to  the  divisions  of  the  stations ; 
and  each  boy  is  confined  to  the  stations  in  his 
own  division,  which  he  occupies  in  rotation. 
When  a  boy  enters  the  society  he  joins  the  third 
division,  but  he  is  quickly  promoted  to  a  higher 
rank  if  his  conduct  is  good.  When  a  boy  rises 
to  the  second  division  he  pays  2s.  Qd.,  and  when 
advanced  to  the  first  5s.  from  his  bank  to  the 
funds  of  the  society.  This  tax  was  set  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  make  the  societies  more  self-sup- 
porting, and  is  willingly  submitted  to  by  the 
boys,  to  whom  promotion  is  an  object  of  eager 
emulation. 

The  punishments  for  misconduct  usually  adopt- 
ed are  : 

1.  Fines  for  ate  hours,  absence,  or  other  mis- 
behaviour. 

2.  Degradation  from  one  division  to  a  lower, 
either  pemanently  or  for  a  limited  period. 

3.  Suspension  from  work  for  a  fixed  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  consist  of 

prizes  in  money,  medals,  and  promotions,  for 
those  whose  monthly  earnings  are  the  largest. 

Having  rendered  their  accounts,  the  lads  re- 
pair to  the  wash-room,  where,  as  may  well  be 
presumed,  the  scouring  is  long  and  vigorous  ere 
they  come  forth  sufficiently  clean  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  supper  department,  where  those  who 
have  no  inviting  homes  to  repair  to  are  wont 
to  refresh  themselves.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  hilarious  or  apparently  happy  company  of 
youngsters  than  gather  every  evening  around  the 
well  spread  supper  tables.  Each  lad  pays  for 
what  he  has,  and  with  an  air  of  amusing  inde- 
pendence. On  one  or  two  evening  in  the  week 
the  whole  brigade  is  detained  at  the  rooms  for  a 
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series  of  lessons  in  reading,  singing,  etc.,  inter- 
spersed with  addresses  from  the  Committee  and 
other  friends. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  spoken  to  the  lads, 
and  always  remarked  their  excellent  attention. 
For  the  bringing  up,  or  want  of  bringing  up 
most  of  them  have  had,  their  deportment  and 
intelligence  are  quite  surprising.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  instruction  given  them  at 
the  Ragged  Schools,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  regularly  attend,  in 
order  to  retain  their  standing  in  the  brigade,  is 
of  the  happiest  character,  inculcating  not  only 
principles  of  honor,  virtue  and  integrity,  but  a 
taste  for  general  knowledge  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  class  hitherto  so  degraded  and  un- 
cared  for. 

Many  amusing  incidents  are  told  of  the  ready 
wit  of  the  lads.  An  Irishman  paying  one  of 
them  with  rudeness,  the  urchin  drily  said — 
"  All  the  polish  you  have  is  on  your  boots,  and 
I  gave  it  to  you."  A  gentleman  asked  one  of 
the  boys,  "  How  do  the  Committee  know  that 
you  bring  in  all  your  earnings  ?"  "  Oh,  sir," 
he  answered,  "  they  always  leave  that  to  our 
honor." 

The  Committees  directing  the  brigades  are 
usually  composed  of  barristers,  merchants  and 
other  gentlemen  of  means,  who,  while  they  em- 
•  ploy  the  strictest  discipline,  devise  every  ingeni- 
ous and  liberal  method  to  please  and  benefit  the 
lads.  Out-of-town  treats  are  given  every  sum- 
mer, and  entertainments  are  not  unfrequently 
provided  at  the  different  city  institutions.  A 
few  days  since,  J.  Macgregor  invited  me  to  ac- 
company the  "  Red-Coats"  to  the  Zoological 
Garden,  Regent's  Park,  where  they  had  been 
invited  by  the  Directors.  I  was  glad  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  see  how  a  parcel  of  boys, 
picked  up  from  the  lowest  strata  of  London  life, 
and  heretofore  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
Gardens,  would  conduct  themselves.  The  socie- 
ty marched  from  their  rooms  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon.  J.  Macgregor  and  myself  took 
a  'bus  at  a  later  hour,  and  found  the  youngsters 
all  in  ecstasy  among  the  lions  and  tigers,  the 
monkeys  and  the  ourang-outangs.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  lads  throughout  was  highly  credita- 
ble, and  the  interest  manifested  by  many  of  them 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  animals,  would  have 
done  honor  to  more  refined  minds. 

The  distinguished  hippopotamus  would  not 
condescend  tc  come  out  of  his  bath,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reiterated  invitations  of  the  keeper  and 
swarms  of  visitors.  The  old  fellow,  who  has 
grown  to  a  gigantic  size,  would  adroitly  swim 
about,  with  his  mouth  just  far  enough  above  the 
water  to  catch  every  particle  of  biscuit  or  cake 
that  might  be  thrown  him.  One  of  the  shoe- 
blacks was  put  near,  in  hope  that  his  red  shirt 
might  induce  old  hippo  to  come  out ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  :  he  would  not  be  persuaded. 


The  collection  of  animals  of  the  deer  species 
at  the  Gardens  is  most  superb.  Specimens  of 
almost  every  known  variety  of  the  light  and 
graceful  race  may  be  found.  The  rhinoceros, 
the  giraffes,  the  bears,  are  all  of  the  choicest 
kind.  The  monkeys  have  a  large  mansion  to 
themselves,  and  a  curious  crew  they  are.  The 
room  is  kept  warm,  and  as  comfortable  as  a  par- 
lor. The  birds  and  water-fowl  are  magnificent ; 
the  reptiles,  all  that  reptiles  could  be. 

At  four  o'clock  the  lions  were  to  be  fed.  For 
an  hour  before  that  time,  every  available  spot 
near  the  lion  cages  was  occupied  by  hundreds 
of  men,  women  and  children,  waiting  for  the 
"feeding."  The  proprietors  of  the  Gardens 
have  actually  erected  a  marble  platform  imme- 
diately opposite  the  dens,  from  whieh  the  "  very 
best  view"  can  be  had.  Anxious  to  have  a  sight 
I  of  the  four-legged  beef-eaters,  I  wedged  my  way 
in  at  the  appointed  time.  The  keeper  soon 
made  his  appearance  with  a  huge  stick  ;  an  as- 
sistant carried  a  tub  of  joints.  For  some  cause 
or  other,  the  brutes  did  not  appear  as  savage  as 
usual,  and  loud  and  long  were  the  lamentations 
of  the  lookers  on,  at  the  lack  of  growls,  yells, 
and  all  those  vociferations  which  lions  are  wont 
to  indulge  in  when  hungry  and  put  into  posses- 
sion of  liberal  chunks  of  uncooked  beef.  I  could 
hardly  sympathize  with  those  who  were  so  anx- 
ious to  see  the  brutes  display  their  rudeness. 

The  shoe-blacks  were  permitted  to  take  a  ride 
on  the  elephant,  to  their  great  delight.  Their 
dashing  shirts  gave  them  an  odd  appearance,  as, 
mounted  upon  the  huge  fellow,  they  rode  through 
the  shaded  paths  of  the  Gardens,  and  their  visit 
was  in  every  respect  eminently  satisfactory. 

"  Once  a  shoe-black  always  a  shoe-black,"  is 
by  no  means  the  motto  of  the  Committees.  They 
desire  to  make  the  occupation  a  stepping-stone  I 
to  some  higher  and  permanent  employ,  and  so  \ 
soon  as  the  lads  give  evidence  of  established 
good  habits,  they  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
obtain  positions  for  them,  in  such  trades  or  pro- 
fessions  as  they  may  desire.    Many  of  the  lads 
go  to  the  country,  and  many  emigrate  to  Amer-  f 
ica  and  Australia.    The  outfit  of  one  enterpris-  \ 
ing  little  fellow  was  lately  provided  at  the  ex-  | 
pense  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  has  a  practical  I 
sympathy  with  every  movement  for  uplifting  the  I 
lower  classes ;  but  in  most  cases  the  boys  have  f 
defrayed  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  their  I 
outfit  from  their  own  earnings. 

"  Many  a  widowed  mother,"  says  J.  Macgre- 
gor, u  has  been  supported  by  her  son,  and  the 
childish  tears  of  a  little  sister  wiped  away  by  her 
brother's  blacking-brush." 

Taken  in  all  their  aspects,  I  consider  the  shoe- 
black societies  among  the  most  interesting  and 
praise-worthy  reformatory  and  industrial  organ- 
izations I  have  ever  known,  and  sincerely  hope 
their  success  will  lead  all  Americans  visiting 
London  to  rightly  appreciate  and  generously 
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patronise  the  deserving  lads  who  nobly  prefer  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  most  lowly 
vocation,  rather  than  grow  up  in  idleness  and 
crime. 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

Colored  Emigration  to  Hayti. — Some  time  since, 
twenty-six  colored  persons  from  Bellefonte  and  Lewis- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  passed  though  this  city  en  route 
for  New  York,  whence  they  took  ship  for  Hayti,  there 
to  establish  a  colony.  Highly  favorable  accounts 
have  been  received  from  the  emigrants,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  third  colony  will  follow  them  in  a  very 
short  time. 

President  Geffrard  has  issued  an  invitation  to  all 
the  colored  people  in  the  world  to  emigrate  to  Hayti. 

Alfred  B.  Ely,  member  of  Congress,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Bull  Run,  arrived  at  "Washington  on  the 
27th,  having  been  released  in  exchange  for  ex-minis- 
ter J.  C.  Faulkner;  he  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  pri- 
vations of  the  prisoners  at  Richmond. 

The  bill  increasing  the  tariff  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
and  molasses,  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the 
President's  signature,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  25th. 
It  imposes  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  tea,  5 
cents  on  coffee,  and  a  discriminating  duty  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  conclusion  of  secretary  Seward's  reply  to  Lord  j 
Lyons,  in  relation  to  the  Trent  difficulty,  reads  thus  :  I 

"  Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  ! 
prefer  to  express  my  satisfaction,  that  by  the  adjust-  i 
ment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles  confessedly  ! 
American,  and  yet  as  I  trust,  mutually  satisfactory  j 
to  both  of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  , 
and  rightly  settled  between  them,  which,  heretofore,  ! 
exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  peaceful  discussion,  j 
but  also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  j 
half  a  century  alienated  the  two  countries  from  each  j 
other,  and  perplexed  with  fears  and  apprehensions 
all  other  nations. 

The  four  persons  in  question,  Mason  and  Slidell,  and 
their  secretaries,  are  now  held  in  military  custody 
at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They 
will  be  cheerfully  liberated.     Yonr  lordship  will  j 
please  indicate  a  time  and  place  for  receiving  them.'' 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  aprominentmemberofthe  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  who  has  been  confined  by  the  Rebels  at 
Leesburg  since  his  return  from  the  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  has  lately  been  released.  A  company  of 
forty  rebel  Cavalry  are  stationed  at  Waterford,  and 
occupy  the  Quaker  meeting  house  there  as  their  quar- 
ters.— Inquirer. 

The  Coolie  Trade. — Official  documents  show  that 
the  Coolie  trade  still  continues  in  the  face  of  all  re- 
monstrance and  propriety,  and  among  other  things 
stated  to  the  Government  our  Consul  at  Batavia  writes 
that  Spanish  vessels  load  at  a  celebrated  pirate  haunt, 
and  it  is  more  than  suspected  they  trade  with  pirates 
for  their  victims.  The  British  Government  admits  that 
Coolies  are  kidnapped,  and  are  subject  to  great  op- 
pression and  misery,  but  proposes  a  general  scheme 
of  amelioration,  in  order  that  the  African  slave-trade 
,may  be  suppressed  by  the  substitution  of  Coolies, 
}  arguing  that  a  supply  of  such  Asiatics  would  fully 
meet  the  demand  for  laborers  in  countries  where 
!  negroes  are  now  profitably  employed. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  Represen- 
tative Eliot  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  important 
I  facts  on  the  subject  of  the  Coolie  trade,  the  official 
;  documents  having  been  transmitted  to  the  House  in 
compliance  with  his  resolution,  and  the  bill  hereto- 
i  fore  reported  by  him  in  suppressing  it,  so  far  as 


American  vessels  are  concerned,  will  be  pressed  on 
its  passage  by  Congress, —  Tribune. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  in  Illinois. — The  editor  of 
the  Illinois  Farmer  says: — "Nearly  every  farm  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  appears  to  have  its 
acre  of  Sorghum,  and  we  saw  several  mills  and 
boiling  houses,  where  it  is  worked  up  on  shares. 
From  what  we  saw  and  heard  of  the  planting,  the 
western  part  of  the  State  will  nearly  or  quite  supply 
the  local  demand  for  syrup  the  coming  year." 
foreign. 

Italy. — The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  continued. 
— Houses  were  falling  in  Torre  de  Greco,  and  the  vil- 
lage was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction  by  lava. 
All  communication  between  the  places  in  the  vicinity 
and  the  mountain  was  interrupted.  Earthquakes 
were  frequent.  In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  sea  had  re- 
ceded fifty  metres. 

Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  death  occurred  on  the  15th  ult.,  was.  born  at 
Rosenau,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1819.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha, 
under  whose  immediate  personal  superintendence  he 
received  an  admirable  education,  which  he  completed 
by  attending  the  University  of  Bonn,  during  three 
academical  sessions.  In  July,  1838  ,he  visited  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium, 
and  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  youthful 
queen,  and  in  November,  1839,  it  was  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  privy  council,  by  the  queen,  that  she 
intended  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Prince 
Albert.  The  secret  had  long  been  public  property, 
but  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  decorous  contradic- 
tion of  the  ministerial  journals.  The  marriage  was 
solemnized  Feb.  10th,  1840.  For  the  purpose  of  ren-. 
dering  him  perfectly  independent,  the  munificent 
personal  allowance  of  $150,000  a  year  was  made  to 
him  by  Parliament.  Beside  which,  he  was  a  field- 
marshal,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  other  orders, 
colonel  of  the  Fusilier  Guards,  and  held  a  number 
of  other  lucrative  or  honorary  appointments.  He 
was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  an  accomplished 
musician  and  draughtsman.  Forbidden  by  his  posi- 
tion to  interfere  in  politics,  he  occupied  himself  with 
superintending  the  education  of  his  children.  The 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  general 
philanthropic  subjects,  such  as  the  "  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,"  sanitary  arrangements,  &c,  also 
engaged  his  attention.  He  was  patron  and  president 
of  numerous  charitable  institutions,  in  which  he  took 
a  personal  interest.  As  President  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1851.  Similar  exhibitions,  confined  to  native 
productions,  had  been  long  held  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  even  in  Manchester,  and  other  towns  of  Eng- 
land. But  when  the  idea  of  holding  one  in  London 
was  suggested  to  Prince  Albert,  he  readily  adopted 
it,  and  zealously  co-operated  in  the  scheme  of  extend- 
ing it  to  the  whole  world.  The  popularity  which 
for  a  long  time  he  had  enjoyed  with  all  classes,  was 
for  a  brief  space  overclouded,  in  1855,  when  rumors 
were  current  among  the  opponents  of  Government, 
that  the  prince  took  an  undue  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  even  held  communications  with  some 
German  courts,  which  were  prejudicial  to  English 
interests,  so  that  the  ministers  thought  it  necessary 
to  clear  up  all  doubts,  by  an  explicit  denial  of  the 
report  from  their  places  in  Parliament.  He  was 
noted,  in  a  country  of  scientific  agriculturists,  for  the 
spirit  with  which  he  carried  out  agricultural  experi- 
ments, and  his  farming  stock  has  been  frequently 
exhibited,  and  gained  prizes.  As  a  patron  of  art, 
Prince  Albert  has  shown  himself  particularly  active. 
— Tribune. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  rather  more  inquiry 
for  Flour  for  export,  and  about  3800  barrels  were  dis- 
posed of  at  $5  50  a  5  62J  per  ber  bbl.  for  extra, 
and  $5  75  a  $5  95  for  extra  family.  There  is  a 
steady  home  consumption  demand  ranging  from 
$5  31  \  for  superfine  up  to  6  75  for  common  and  fancy 
lots — according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  are  very  quiet.  Small  sales  of  the  former  at 
$3  75  a  4.  The  last  sale  of  the  latter  was  at  $3  per 
barrel. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
prices  are  rather  lower.  Sales  at  $1  32  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  $1  35  for  Southern  red  ;  and  small 
lots  of  Southern  white  at  $1  38  a  1  45.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  73c,  Delaware  at  70c.  In  Corn 
there  is  more  activity,  and  it  is  in  fair  request.  Old 
yellow  at  63  cents,  and  some  new  at  60  cents.  Oats 
are  in  good  request  at  38  cents  for  Delaware,  and 
40  cents  for  Pennsylvania.  No  sales  of  Malt.  Bar- 
ley is  sold  at  76  cents. 

I "Published  and  for  sale  by  t.  e.  zell,  at 
No.  1*7  and  19  South  Sixth  St.  * 

Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries......  25 

Watchword,  25 

Jacob  Bitter,..  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  1  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  12 

JUVENILES. 
( Bound  in  paper. ) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,    .  05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,    05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 

A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.  II— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
"     III.— 42. 

it     IY.—15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 
"     VI.— U 

"  VIII.— 39,  45,  46,  48. 
"     IX— 18. 

T1NDERTAKING— Wm.  Heacock,  General  Fur- 
\j  nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  RENT.— A  large  and 
£j  commodious  dwelling,  and  school-room,  situa- 
ted in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  convenient  to 
Friends'  Meeting,  where  a  boarding  school  has  been 
successfully  kept  for  the  last  four  years,  for  rent  on 
favorable  terms.  For  particulars  address  either 
James  R.  Stackhouse,  or  William  Satterthwaite,  Falls- 
ington, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Edgewood, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  12  mo.  28— 6t. 


T ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9 — 2m. 

1Y  EMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY 
XL  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
!  North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
|  Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  otd  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly. 


\\  1  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  Ac,  No.107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861 — 6  m. 


t- MENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  lo 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  asd  Ch»s*nut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at 
Pyrmont,  Germany,  concerning  John  Pem- 
berton,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  sentiment  of  the  wise  William  Penn,  on  an 
occasion  similar  to  the  present,  may  here  be 
fitly  revived  : 

"  It  is  not  always  enough  (he  says)  that  we  bring 
our  friends  to  their  graves;  there  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  their  memories,  when  they  are  buried  out 
of  the  view  of  the  living,  especially  when  their 
own  integrity  and  diligence  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  have  left  their  own  monuments  (or  evi- 
dences) behind  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
forgotten  by  their  survivors. 

The  like  considerations  have  prevailed  in  our 
religious  Society  from  early  times,  to  preserve 
memorials  of  many,  who,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, have  manifested  an  uniform  dedication  of 
heart  for  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  were  instrumental, 
under  the  divine  anointing,  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  in  the  earth  ;  who,  on  the 
approach  of  the  solemn  period  of  life,  have  been 
mercifully  favored  with  a  sustaining  foretaste  of 
the  full  fruition  of  that  unmixed  consolation  and 
joy  unspeakable  which  our  Lord  promised,  for 
the  encouragement  of  his  faithful  servants, 
should  be  their  reward. 

On  these  motives  it  appears,  that  the  Monthly 
meeting  of  Pyrmont,  the  members  whereof,  al- 
though few  in  number,  newly  brought  into  a 
public  profession  of  the  truth  with  us,  and  ac- 


knowledged as  brethren,  were  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  testify  their  Christian  unity 
and  fellowship  with  a  friend  and  brother,  who, 
after  acceptable  labor  among  them  in  word  and 
doctrine,  laid  down  his  natural  life  in  that  place, 
divers  of  whom  were  affectionately  attentive  to 
him  in  his  illness,  and  some  of  them  witnesses 
of  his  expiring  moments. 

Their  narrative  of  his  manner  of  life  among 
them,  is  so  descriptive  of  his  general  circum- 
spect deportment  at  home,  and  a  lively  confirma- 
tion of  the  accounts  transmitted  by  many  fellow 
members  and  others,  in  a  more  private  way,  of 
his  watchful  care  and  humble  demeanor  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
where,  a  few  years  before,  from  a  persuasion  of 
religious  duty,  he  had  been  drawn  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel  to  visit  the  people,  that  divers  of  his 
friends  who  retain  the  remembrance  of  him  in 
deserved  estimation,  have  requested  to  be  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  this  memorial ;  but  as 
written  transcripts  are  too  commonly  incorrect, 
from  a  desire  to  comply  with  their  solicitations 
and  a  hope  of  benefit  to  the  surviving  connec- 
tions and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  a  small  num- 
ber of  copies,  from  the  original  translation,  are 
thus  published,  as  a  tribute  of  love  also  to  his 
memory,  by  an  affectionate  brother. 

F.  P. 

Philadelphia,  First  month,  1798. 

"By  strangers'  hands  his  wearied  limbs  compos'd, 
By  strangers'  hands  his  dying  eyes  were  clos'd." 

N.  B. — The  following  Memorial  being  first 
written  in  the  German,  and  translated  by  one 
of  the  Friends  at  Pyrmont,  best  acquainted  with 
the  English  language,  imperfections  in  respect 
to  dialect  are  very  excusable. 

TESTIMONY. 

Seeing  it  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  and  cot- 
firmed  by  experience,  that  "  the  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed,"  and  our  beloved  friend  John 
Pemberton,  having,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Friends  and  friendly  people  in  this  nation, 
finished  his  course  and  laid  down  his  head  in 
peace  amongst  us,  the  consideration  of  his 
.  religious  service,  and  the  lively  sense  thereof, 
remaining  fresh  and  as  a  good  savor  on  our 
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minds,  has  engaged  us  to  transmit  a  short  testi- 
mony concerning  this  our  beloved  friend,  to 
posterity. 

It  is  not  in  our  view  to  extol  the  instrument, 
or  praise  the  dead,  but  seeing  the  apostle  ex- 
horts, saying,  "  Remember  them  which  have  the 
rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the 
word  of  God:  whose  faith  follow,  considering 
the  end  of  their  conversation;"*  and  having 
been  witnesses  of  the  exemplary  life  of  this 
pious  man,  as  well  as  of  his  glorious  exit  from 
the  stage  of  activity,  we  believe  that  some  ac- 
count thereof  may  tend  to  the  praise  of  his 
heavenly  Master,  whom  he  faithfully  served,  and 
whose  kingdom  and  honor  he  labored  to  promote ; 
as  likewise  prove  instructive  and  encouraging  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

It  appears,  from  accounts  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, that  our  dear  friend  had  for  several  years 
felt  a  religious  concern  to  attend  his  mind,  in 
gospel  love,  to  revisit  his  friends  and  friendly 
people  in  Europe,  and  having  the  concurrence  of 
his  friends  and  brethren  at  home,  he  accord- 
ingly embarked  in  a  ship  bound  to  Amsterdam, 
accompanied  by  Alexander  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and 
landed,  after  a  short  and  uninterrupted  passage, 
at  the  said  place,  where  he  sojourned  some  time, 
and  having  labored  under  heavy  exercises  to 
discharge  his  duty  there,  and  left  for  the  in- 
habitants of  that  great  city  an  epistle  of  tender 
caution  and  advice,  he  directed  his  course  by 
way  of  Lingen,  Oznaburg,  Herfood,  Bielefeld, 
&c,  to  Pyrmont,  feeling  an  inward  draught  in 
his  mind  to  these  parts  of  Germany.  In  most 
of  the  places,  where  he  passed  through,  he  had 
public  meetings,  in  order  to  discharge  his  mind, 
directing  the  people  to  Christ,  "  the  way,  truth, 
and  life,"  and  we  have  been  informed  by  good 
accounts  from  those  places,  that  his  service  has 
been  generally  well  received,  and  much  esteem 
and  affection  shown  to  him  by  the  people. 

He  was  often  led,  in  a  manner  unusual  in 
these  parts,  to  go  into  houses  to  him  unknown — 
gather  the  family  about  him,  and  after  an  awful 
pause,  to  distribute  wholesome  doctrine,  counsel, 
and  advice,  among  them.  This  manner,  as  it 
were,  like  in  the  apostles'  days,  to  break  the 
bread  from  house  to  house,  seemed  sometimes  at 
first  to  surprise  the  people  ;  but  when,  after  a 
short  while,  their  minds  were  overshadowed  by 
that  invisible  power  which  accompanied  his 
words,  and  the  witness  of  truth  in  them  was 
reached,  tears  were  often  seen  to  flow,  and  at 
parting  the  unknown  were  observed  to  take  their 
leave  of  him,  as  well  acquainted,  in  a  tender  and 
affecting  manner. 

-  In  a  large  meeting  which  was,  at  his  request, 
held  at  Bielefeld,  where  many  well-inclined 
people  of  divers  ranks  being  assembled,  and 
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,  some  Friends  of  Pyrmont,  he  was  enabled,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  to  speak  so  clearly  to  the 
different  states  of  the  people,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  it  evidently 
appeared  they  were  not  human  inventions  or  his 
own  conceits,  which  he  brought  forth,  but  that 
he  followed  the  immediate  revelation  of  the 
eternal  Spirit,  "which  searches  all  things,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God,"  and  it  appeared,  too, 
that  some  received  him  as  a  true  messenger  of 
God,  and  his  testimony  with  gladness. 

Some  time  before  he  visited  this  place,  he 
walked  several  miles  into  the  country,  to  see 
some  religious  people;  on  his  return  he  was 
caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  his  tender  con- 
stitution being  much  weakened  by  age  and 
travelling,  it  brought  a  severe  cold  on  him,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  his  illness 
increasing  upon  him  when  at  Bielefeld,  it  re- 
duced him  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  and  chamber  for  some  time.  His  con- 
duct under  these  trials  was  with  much  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  insert  a  note  which  he  made  in 
his  journal  during  his  stay  at  this  place,  dated  the 
6th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1794.  "  The  chill  and 
fever,"  says  he,  "returned,  and  I  was  very  unwell 
all  the  afternoon,  and  it  continued  till  midnight 
with  a  great  thirst,  yet  through  the  adorable 
mercy  of  a  gracious  God,  I  felt  more  of  the  in- 
comes of  his  love  and  life-giving  presence,  than 
I  have  experienced  a  long  time,  that  I  was  en- 
abled to  make  melody  in  my  heart  and  recount 
his  fatherly  care  and  tender  dealings  with  me, 
from  the  days  of  my  infancy,  and  prayer  and 
praises  were  living  in  my  heart,  and  I  had  to 
bless  his  holy  name ;  and  this  comfortable  visita- 
tion of  his  love  and  mercy  continued  some 
hours,  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude,  I  might  be 
soon  released  from  the  trials  and  afflictions  of 
this  life." 

His  arrival  at  Pyrmont  was  on  the  12th  of  the 
Ninth  month,  accompanied  by  our  above  men- 
tioned friend,  Alexander  W7ilson.  Both  of  our 
beloved  friends  produced  certificates  from  their 
respective  meetings  at  Philadelphia,  wherein 
their  friends  and  brethren  certified  the  full  uuity 
which  they  had  with  their  religious  concern,  ex- 
pressing their  concurrence  and  approbation 
therewith,  &c,  and  the  stay  of  our  much  be- 
loved friend,  John  Pemberton,  amongst  us,  has 
lasted  about  four  months,  during  which  time  he 
was  mostly  very  poorly  in  health,  but  neverthe- 
less almost  daily  occupied  in  the  service  of 
truth  ;  for  as  his  bodily  strength  permitted  him, 
he  not  only  attended  punctually  our  public  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  visited  Friends  in  their 
families,  but  had  also  many  private  oppor- 
tunities, and  several  public  meetings,  with  the 
town's  people,  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
wherein  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  free 
gospel  of  Christ  with  divine  authority ;  so  that  not 
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only  sometimes  the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  be 
clothed  with  an  awful  reverence,  but  also  the 
hearts  of  many  were  moved,  and  the  witness  of 
G-od  in  them  reached  by  his  living  testimony. 
At  such  opportunities  he  seemed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  those  that  knew  his  weak  constitu- 
tion, not  to  feel  his  bodily  weakness  at  all,  usu- 
ally lifting  up  his  voice  as  a  strong  youth,  to 
testify  of  the  great  love  of  God  towards  mankind. 
His  words  were  not  tending  to  draw  people  from 
one  form  of  worship  to  another,  but  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  substance  of  true  religion, 
that  they  might  not  rely  upon  human  inven- 
tions, or  opinions  of  men,  but  build  upon  Christ, 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  hope  of  glory  in  them- 
selves. It  was  his  principal  concern  to  turn 
people  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God  ;  endeavoring  to  show 
that  God  has  given  a  measure  of  his  Spirit  and 
light,  or  grace,  to  all  men,  as  a  talent  which  he 
has  placed  in  their  hearts,  being  the  "  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal/'  otherwise  named  by  the  apostle,  u  the 
grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  which  has 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that,  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,"  and  'that  no  outward  observances  will 
render  people  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their 
Creator;  but  that  men  must  diligently  attend  to 
the  teachings  and  reproofs  of  this  light  and 
grace  in  themselves,  carefully  avoiding  the  evil 
which  it  reproves  them  for  in  the  secret  of  their 
hearts,  and  faithfully  following  the  good  which 
it  leads  them  to,  and  gives  them  also  strength  to 
perform,  if  they  will  be  Christians,  indeed,  who 
love  God  their  Creator  above  all,  and  their 
neighbors  as  themselves. 

We  believe  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  approved  himself  a  faithful  householder,  well 
instructed  in  the  kingdom,  bringing  forth  out 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,  as  the  states 
of  his  hearers  required,  and  well  knowing  how 
to  divide  the  word. 

His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech  and 
attended  with  divine  authority,  for  his  words, 
whether  they  contained  exhortation,  comfort,  or 
reproof,  reached  the  inward  states  of  those  whom 
it  concerned,  and  he  has  often  spoke,  both  in 
our  meetings,  and  at  other  opportunities,  so 
exactly  to  the  states  of  individuals,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  left,  but  he  was  led  by  the  uner- 
ring spirit  of  truth,  and  more  especially  in  his 
particular  service  among  us,  as  fellow  professors 
of  the  same  principle  of  that  unchangeable 
truth,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he  spent  his 
life,  where  he  behaved  like  a  tender  father  in 
his  exhortations,  encouraging  the  weak  but 
sincere  hearted,  and  carefully  nursing  the  young 
tender  plants.  But  he  also  knew  how  to  use 
brotherly  freedom,  where  severe  reproofs  and 
rebukes  were  necessary,  and  his  words  were 


often  felt,  as  the  pruning-knife  of  a  skilful  gar- 
dener, who  knows  how  to  cut  away  the  wild 
sprouts,  without  hurting  the  fruit-bearing 
branches;  for  he  was  always  careful  to  mix 
much  charity  and  meekness  with  the  necessary 
severity,  and  like  the  compassionate  Samaritan, 
not  only  to  pour  wine,  but  also  oil  into  the 
wounds  of  the  bruised.  His  exhortations  were 
particularly  against  an  easy,  lukewarm,  incon- 
siderate mind;  that  Friends  might  not  sit  down 
at  ease  in  a  false  rest,  trusting  to  old  experience 
or  former  openings,  or  contenting  themselves 
with  a  mere  outward  and  lifeless  form  of  even 
good  and  excellent  things,  and  remaining 
estranged  from  the  power  of  godliness,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  whole  life  aud  conversa- 
tion of  true  believers.  And  as  a  faithful  watch- 
man upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  he  gave  timely 
warning,  and  lastly,  upon  his  death-bed,  against 
a  forward,  self-conceited,  ranting,  and  libertine 
spirit,  which  will  not  be  subject  to  order, 
despising  dominion  under  the  pretence  of  liberty, 
speaking  evil  of  dignities,  and  causing  rents  and 
divisions  under  a  fair  show  of  an  outward  holi- 
ness ;  that  Friends  might  guard  against  it,  keep 
humble  and  live  in  brotherly  concord  together, 
cleaving  to  the  unity  of  the  one  good  Spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  this  grievous  spirit  which  troubled  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  made  itself  mani- 
fest soon  after  his  decease,  and  caused  a  separa- 
tion, to  the  great  affliction  of  the  uprigLt 
hearted,  though  there  is  hope,  that  some  who 
are  caught  in  its  subtle  snares,  and  have 
swerved  from  the  unity  with  their  brethren,  will 
in  time  to  come  see  their  error  and  return  to 
their  first  love,  which  thinketh  no  evil.* 

(To  be  continued. > 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 

Written  by  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore.  Now 
published  for  the  first  time,  with  an  Appendix. 
Compiled  for  Friends'  Intelligencer.    By  T  . 

The  Journal. 

Many  of  my  friends  having  been  solicitous 
for  the  privilege  of  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  I 
preserved  in  the  course  of  my  late  visit  to  the 
Western  Indians,  I  have  been  induced  to  devote 
a  small  portion  of  leisure  time  to  the  purpose  of 
attempting  such  an  arrangement  of  them,  as 
would  convey,  intelligibly,  both  the  route  we 
took,  and  the  various  circumstances  attending 
upon  our  journey. 

The  judicious  reader  will  doubtless  make 
proper  allowances  for  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
composing  an  entertaining  diary  over  that  of  a 
history,  where  circumstances  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to  day  and  time. 

*  This  breach,  by  late  accounts,  has  been  happily 
healed,  and  harmony  restored. 
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As  a  suitable  introduction  to  my  Journal,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  insert  the  following  letter.  It 
will  serve  to  show  the  intercourse  which  had 
previously  taken  place  between  the  Indian 
Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and 
some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Western  tribes. 

"  The  Littte  Turtle's  Town,  Sept.  18M,  1803. 
"From  the  Little  Turtle,  The  Five  Medals,  and 
others,  to  Evan  Thomas,   George  Ellicott,  and 
others. 

"  Brothers  and  Friends  of  our  hearts, — We 
have  received  your  speech  from  the  hand  of  our 
friend,  Wm.  Wells,  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  that  you  were  so  kind  to  send  to  his 
care, — all  in  good  order. 

"  Brothers,  it  is  our  wish  that  the  Great  Spirit 
will  enable  you  to  render  to  your  Red  Brethren 
that  service  which  you  appear  to  be  so  desirous 
of  doing  them,  and  which  their  women  and 
children  are  so  much  in  need  of. 

"  Brothers,  we  will  try  to  use  the  articles  ^ou 
have  sent  us,  and  if  we  should  want  more,  we 
•will  let  you  know  it. 

"  Brothers,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  minds 
of  our  people  are  not  so  much  inclined  towards 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  as  we  could  wish 
them. 

"  Brothers,  our  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  prevented  our  traders  from 
selling  liquor  to  our  people,  which  is  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  his  Red  Children. 

* "  Brothers,  our  people  appear  dissatisfied,  be- 
cause our  traders  do  not,  as  usual,  bring  them 
liquor,  and,  we  believe,  will  request  our  Father 
to  let  the  traders  bring  them  liquor,  and  if  he 
does,  your  Red  Brethren  are  all  lost  forever. 

"  Brothers,  you  will  see,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  our  prospects  are  bad  at  present, 
though  we  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  change  the 
minds  of  our  people,  and  tell  them  it  will  be 
better  for  them  to  cultivate  the  earth  than  to 
drink  whiskey. 

"  Brothers,  we  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  per- 
mit some  of  you  to  come  and  see  us, — when  you 
will  be  able  to  know  whether  you  can  do  any- 
thing for  us  or  not. 

"Brothers,  we  delivered  you  the  sentiments  of 
our  hearts,  when  we  spoke  to  you  at  Baltimore,* 
and  shall  say  nothing  more  to  you  at  present. 
We  now  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  thank  you 
for  the  articles  you  were  so  kind  to  send  us. 
"  Signed, 
"  Little  Turtle,  Miami  Chief. 
"Five  Medals,  Potowatamy  Chief?' 

This  letter  having  claimed  the  solid  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  6th 
of  2d  month,  1804,  the  following  conclusion 
and  minute  was,  at  that  time,  the  result  of  their 
deliberations : 

*See  Appendix. 


"  The  subject  of  a  visit  to  the  Indians,  agreea- 
bly to  the  desire  they  express  in  the  aforegoing 
letter,  being  solidly  considered,  the  Committee 
are  united  in  judgment,  that  a  visit  to  them  at 
this  time  would  be  the  most  likely  means  of  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  they  are 
in,  and  enable  Friends  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  be  useful  to  them. 
The  following  Friends  are  therefore  nominated 
to  that  service,  and  requested  to  proceed  in  the 
visit  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  wit :  George 
Ellicott,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Joel  Wright,  and 
Elisha  Tyson. 

"They  are  also  authorized  to  take  one  or  more 
suitable  persons  with  them  to  reside  amongst  the 
Indians,  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture  and 
other  useful  knowledge,  if  there  should  appear 
to  be  a  prospect  of  such  an  establishment  being 
beneficial  to  them." 

My  name  having  been  entered  upon  the  minute, 
and  thus  placed  upon  this  very  interesting  appoint- 
ment, was  to  me  a  subject  of  much  thoughtful- 
ness  and  exercise;  and  believing  finally  that  the 
peace  of  my  own  mind  was  concerned  in  a  pas- 
sive submission  to  the  judgment  of  my  friends, 
I  accordingly  made  provision  for  the  journey, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  2d  month,  1804,  left  my 
home ;  first  witnessing  those  sensations  due  to 
human  nature,  in  an  affectionate  farewell  to  my 
family  connexions  and  friends;  rode  to  Ellicott's 
Mills,  and  joined  my  friend,  George  Ellicott, 
from  whence  we  proceeded  on  our  journey ;  taking 
with  us  Philip  Denis,  a  member  of  our  So- 
ciety, who  has  concluded  to  accompany  us,  for 
the  purpose  of  residing  with  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  instruct  them  in  agriculture;  reached  Brooke- 
ville,  and  lodged  at  Caleb  Bentley's — making 
27  miles.  The  weather  cold,  with  some  snow. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred,  except  that,  in 
crossing  a  miry  glade,  my  horse  fell  and  threw 
me  ;  neither  of  us  received  a  hurt. 

2d  mo.  24th.  Bade  farewell  to  my  relatives 
and  connexions  at  Broolfeville,  and  rode  to  Now- 
land's  Ferry — 28  miles — a  very  muddy  and  cold 
day.  The  high  wind  preventing  us  from  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  river,  we  rode  to  the  house  of 
George  Lepley,  a  neighboring  farmer,  where  we 
found  good  accommodations,  and  were  kindly 
entertained. 

25th.  Crossed  the  Potomac  early  this  morn- 
ing, passed  over  the  Catoctin  mountain,  taking 
the  village  of  Waterford  in  our  way ;  thence 
through  the  gap  of  the  Short  Hill,  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  Warmsley's  Ferry  over  the  Shenandoah 
river ;  thence  across  the  Shenandoah  to  the 
house  of  our  friend,  John  McPherson,  a  dis- 
tance of  29  miles.  This  day's  journey  has  been 
highly  entertaining;  mountain  rising  above 
mountain,  and  farm  above  farm,  till  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence 
a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
country,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
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mountain,  was  full  in  view.  From  the  top  of 
this  commanding  eminence,  we  were  the  specta- 
tors of  a  beautiful  natural  scene.  A  cloud,  small 
in  its  appearance,  passing  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  our  elevation,  cast  its  shadow  upon  the 
Goose  Creek  settlement  below,  for  several  miles 
in  extent.  The  precise  shape  of  the  cloud,  with 
all  its  indentations,  was  visible  in  the  shadow  ; 
the  indentations  bearing  the  same  enlarged  pro- 
portions, with  the  shadow,  to  the  cloud. 

An  extraordinary  deceptibility  in  human 
vision  is  evident,  in  a  view  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  from  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
river,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  our  company, 
did  not  appear  to  be  further  from  us  than  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  it  proved  to  be  not 
nearer  than  three  or  four  miles. 

26th.  Passed  across  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
a  body  of  excellent  limestone  land.  This  valley 
is  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  general- 
ly from  20  to  25  miles  in  width,  lying  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Mountains. 
Many  parts  of  it  retain  to  this  day  the  name  of 
barrens,  though  now  heavily  timbered,  being,  at 
the  time  the  land  was  taken  up,  covered  with 
scrubby  bushes.  On  our  way  we  crossed  a  small 
river  called  the  Opekon, — and  it  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  we  attended  the  Ridge  Meeting 
of  Friends,  after  which  wespent  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  lodged  at  night,  at  the  house  of  our 
friend,  David  Lupton,  at  the  foot  of  the  North 
Mountain, — having  travelled  18  miles.  One  of 
our  horses  faltered  this  morning,  having  been 
too  well  fed  at  last  night's  quarters. 

27th.  This  day  travelled  31  miles,  and  lodged 
at  Clayton's  Ordinary,*  having  crossed  the 
North  Mountain,  Timber  Ridge'  Sandy  Ridge 
and  Capon  Mountain ;  also  forded  Great  Capon 
river  and  North  river.  Our  road  led  us  through 
several  long  and  narrow  valleys,  which  were  well 
timbered  and  rich;  we  have  also  passed  large 
tracts  of  mountainous,  uncultivated,  and  doubt- 
less never  to  be  cultivated  land.  It  is  said  deer 
are  very  plenty  in  the  tract  through  which  we 
have  passed  to-day,  but  none  were  discovered  by 
us.  Upon  some  of  the  mountains,  and  also  in 
the  valleys,  we  observed  a  few  tolerably  well- 
looking  farms ;  we  have  also  noticed  several 
small  sugar  camps  in  the  course  of  this  day's 
journey. 

28th.  Continued  our  journey, — forded  the 
Little  Capon  river,  the  south  branch  of  Poto- 
mac, Patterson's  creek,  and  the  north  branch  of 
Potomac.  We  also  travelled  over  Little  Capon 
Mountain,  South  Branch  Mountain  and  North 
Branch  Mountain,  passing  through  Springfield, 
Frankford  and  Cresapsburg  villages,  reaching 
Musselman's  tavern,  near  the  foot  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  ;  making  a  journey  of  37  miles. 


*An  Ordinary,  is  another  name  for  a  house  afford- 
ing indifferent  entertainment. 


A  snow  has  been  falling  for  some  hours  upon 
the  remains  of  a  former  snow  ten  inches  in 
depth.  Our  journey  to-day  has  been  very  en- 
tertaining, notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  danger  at  this  time  attendant, 
on  climbing  up  and  descending  precipices. 

There  is  much  in  a  journey  over  these  moun- 
tains to  puzzle,  as  well  as  amuse,  the  naturalist. 
Many  extraordinary  natural  curiosities  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  in  the  diversified 
appearance  of  mountains,  rocks  and  valleys.  We 
have  passed  to-day  the  most  ponderous,  craggy  and 
over-jutting  rocks  we  have  heretofore  met  with, 
many  of  which  were  elevated  several  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads,  and  seemed  to  threaten  us 
with  impending  danger;  which  was  not  a  little 
magnified,  in  our  apprehensions,  from  observing 
vast  bodies  of  rock,  which  had  evidently  tum- 
bled from  their  lofty  summits  into  the  valleys. 
Had  we  been  disposed  to  indulge  fancy,  we 
might  have  figured  to  ourselves,  in  a  view  of 
these  rude  mountains  of  rocks,  many  of  those 
descriptions  met  with  in  Roman,  Greek  or 
Egyptian  history,  of  amphitheatres,  obelisks, 
pyramids,  &c.  &e. ;  whilst  many  others  exhibit- 
ed such  regular,  wavy  appearances,  interspersed 
alternately  with  oaks  and  pines,  and  soil  of 
various  hues,  as  seemed  to  challenge  the  painter 
with  his  diversified  shades  of  coloring.  And  could 
we  have  observed  here  goats,  white  bears  and 
reindeer,  with  now  and  then  a  human  being 
clothed  in  skins  and  furs,  and  with  weather  a 
little  colder,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  led 
to  suppose  ourselves  in  Lapland.  A  few  settle- 
ments are  made  in  this  tract,  which  are  mostly 
in  the  valleys.  Deer  are  said  to  be  very  numerous 
upon  these  mountains — several  were  seen  by  us. 
We  also  observed  seats  erected  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees  by  the  hunters,  twenty  feet  in  height, 
being  concealed  stations  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing deer  at  the  Salt  Licks.  We  have  also  seen 
several  flocks  of  turkeys  and  pigeons  in  vast 
numbers. 

29th.  Travelled  thirty  miles  upon  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  at  night  lodged  at  Smith's 
Ordinary.  We  have  to-day  passed  through  land 
heavily  timbered,  tolerably  level,  and  said  to  be 
rich  and  clear  of  stone;  of  this,  the  snow  pre- 
vented us  from  j  udging.  We  also  crossed  over  that 
part  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  which  divides  the 
eastern  and  western  waters  of  our  continent — 
the  streams  all  bearing  a  right  hand  direction. 
Near  this  part  of  the  mountain,  our  road  led  us 
through  the  most  beautiful  and  lofty  forest  of 
spruce  and  pine  I  ever  saw.  This  forest  is  call- 
ed the  Shades.  The  trees  are  generally  from 
108  to  180  feet  in  height,  many  of  them  without 
a  limb  for  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  body  not 
more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

We  also  forded  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Youghiogany  river,  called  the  Little  Crossings. 
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The  principal  ridges  which  we  passed  are  called 
by  the  mountaineers  the  Back-bone  Ridge,  (from 
its  sharp  elevation,)  the  Winding  Ridge  and  the 
Negro  Mountain.  On  inquiring  into  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  latter,  we  were  informed, 
that  many  years  ago,  a  white  man  and  a  negro 
who  were  hunting  together,  accidentally  fell  in 
with  an  Indian  upon  this  ridge  who  was  armed ; 
both  the  negro  and  the  Indian  betook  them- 
selves to  trees,  presented  their  guns  at  each 
other,  and  fired  at  the  same  moment,  and  both 
fell  dead.  Their  images  are  cut  upou  the  trees 
behind  which  they  fell,  as  a  memento  of  the 
circumstance.  The  ridge  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Negro  Mountain. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESENCE  OP  GOD. 

A  man  naturally  prone  to  anger  .says,  "  I 
cannot  control  my  temper ;  I  give  way  to  bursts 
of  passion,  or  ill-nature,  which  I  cannot  restrain, 
but  aftewards  am  sorry  ;  I  would  give  much  if  I 
could  obtain  self-command.  But  his  outbreaks 
of  passion  are  indications  of  his  want  of  faith. 
If  he  were  in  the  presence  of  an  august 
monarch,  who  would  consider  such  improprieties 
a  disrespect,  he  could  restrain  his  temper.  But 
he  is  actually  in  the  presence  of  a  Mightier 
Potentate,  than  any  who  sways  a  temporal 
sceptre.  In  proportion  as  we  walk  consciously 
in  the  presence  of  God,  we  shall  find  Christian 
perfection  to  be  possible." 


LETTER  PROM  J.  C. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  our  friend 
J.  Comly,  under  a  feeling  of  religious  concern, 
without  any  outward  knowledge  of  the  situation 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
From  the  letter  received,  in  reply,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  word  in  season. 

Byberry,  6th  mo.  18th,  1849. 

Dear  Friend, — My  thoughts  of  latter  time 
have  been  so  much  turned  toward  thee,  and  my 
feelings  of  brotherly  sympathy  and  regard  have 
so  flowed,  that  I  think  it  right  to  try  to  express 
some  of  them  on  paper.  I  have  heard  very 
little  from  thee,  or  about  thee,  for  some  time 
past,  and  am  ready  to  think,  from  present  im- 
pressions, that  thou  art  either  under  some  close 
trial  and  proving  dispensation,  or  else  hast  been 
wading  under  a  weight  of  discouragement.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  thee, 
and  to  know  how  thou  art,  as  to  bodily  health 
and  comfort; but,  more  especially,  how  thy  mind 
is  circumstanced,  and  how  thy  spiritual  state 
and  feelings  are  exercised.  For  some  days  past 
my  spirit  has  been  drawn  toward  thee,  and  I 
hare  felt  an  increase  of  brotherly  kindness  and 


love  to  flow  toward  thee,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of 
tender  sympathy  with  thee  as  a  brother  beloved  ; 
under  these  impressions,  I  greatly  desire  thy 
encouragement  to  abide  in  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints,  trusting  with  all  thy  heart  in  that 
Almighty  arm  of  power  which  was  manifested  to 
thee  in  former  days,  and  which  is  still  able  to 
sustain  thee  in  every  trial  and  in  every  proving 
season.  It  is  through  many  tribulations  that  the 
righteous  enter  the  kingdom.  But  he  who 
called  us  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  that  leads 
to  life  has  promised  never  to  leave  his  humble 
dependant  children  while  they  put  their  trust 
and  confidence  in  him,  however  deeply  he  may 
see  meet,  in  his  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness, 
to  permit  them  to  be  afflicted  and  tried, — yes, 
my  dear  friend,  He  is  altogether  able  to  turn  all 
our  deep  baptisms  and  provings  to  our  further- 
ance in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  on  condition  of  our  keeping  the 
faith  and  patience,  and  our  watchfulness  and 
obedience  to  all  the  manifestations  of  his  blessed 
will  concerning  us.  For  thee,  my  beloved 
brother,  I  greatly  desire  the  blessing  of  preserva- 
tion, and  that  thou  mayest  hold  fast  thy  confi- 
dence in  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  who  is  watch- 
ing over  thee  for  good  as  a  tender  Father.  Be 
encouraged  then  to  press  forward  with  holy  zeal 
and  diligence  in  the  way  and  work  to  which  he 
is  calling  thee  ;  and  may  thy  dwelling  be  as 
beside  the  still  waters,  casting  all  thy  burthen 
of  cares,  anxieties  and  exercises,  and  thy  whole 
self,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  upon  his  merciful 
providence,  protection  and  direction,  and  he 
will  sustain  thee  and  bring  thee  forth  through 
all  to  his  praise  and  to  thy  own  furtherance  and 
establishment  upon  that  foundation  which  shall 
never  be  shaken.  My  love  to  thyself  and 
family.  I  am  confined  at  home,  often,  with 
much  bodily  pain  called  neuralgia.  Please 
write  to  thy  assured  friend, 

John  Comly. 


a  difficulty  in  david's  history  explained. 

Here,  too,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing, more  than  once,  incidents  of  a  kind  that 
forcibly  reminded  us  of  scenes  in  the  Scripture 
history  of  David,  by  which  readers  ignorant  of 
the  country  in  which  they  happened,  may  have 
been  often  not  a  little  perplexed.  When  David 
was  hiding  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  slaying  King  Saul  as  he 
lay  asleep  in  the  night,  unconscious  of  any 
danger  being  near.  Too  generous  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantage  that  had  come  so  unex- 
pectedly and  so  temptingly  in  his  way,  David, 
nevertheless,  resolved  to  show  how  completely 
his  persecutor  had  been  in  his  power.  Stealing 
noiselessly  into  Saul's  camp,  accompanied  by  a 
single  follower,  and  passing  unobserved  through 
the  midst  of  the  drowsy  guards,  David  "  took  the 
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spear  and  the  cru*e  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster  j 
and  they  got  them  away,  and  no  man  saw  it, 
nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked  :  for  they  were  all 
asleep."  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12).  Having  perform- 
ed this  daring  exploit,  He  and  his  attendant, 
Abishai,  "  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and  stood 
on  the  top  of  an  hill  afar  off,  a  great  space  being 
between  them."  Having  got  to  this  safe  distance 
from  his  relentless  enemy,  David  is  represented 
in  the  sacred  history  as  proceeding  to  address 
Aboer,  the  leader  of  Saul's  host,  and  to  taunt 
him  with  his  unsoldier-like  want  of  vigilance  in 
leaving  his  royal  master  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
being  slain  in  the  very  midst  of  his  own  camp. 

What  is  apt  to  appear  strange  in  this  nar- 
rative is  the  fact,  that  these  hostile  parties  should 
have  been  near  enough  to  carry  on  the  conversa- 
tion which  the  narrative  describes,  and  yet  that 
all  the  while  the  one  should  have  been  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  other.  That  all  this, 
however,  was  both  possible  and  easy,  was  veri- 
fied in  our  presence.  As  we  were  riding  cauti- 
ously along  the  face  of  the  hill,  our  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  shep- 
herd, who  was  evidently  calling  to  some  one  whom 
we  could  not  see,  but  whose  answer  we  distinctly 
heard.  The  dialogue  went  on.  Another  and 
another  sentence  was  slowly  and  sonorously  ut- 
tered by  the  shepherd,  near  us,  and  as  often  the 
response  was  distinctly  given.  At  length,  guided 
by  the  sound,  we  descried,  far  up  the  confront- 
ing hill,  the  source  of  the  second  voice  in  the 
person  of  another  shepherd  ;  and  learned  from 
our  Arab  attendants  that  they  were  talking  to 
each  other  about  their  flocks.  Between  these 
two  men  was  the  deep  crevasse  formed  by  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  walled  in  by  lofty  preci- 
pices, which  no  human  foot  could  scale.  It  would 
probably  have  taken  a  full  hour  for  one,  even  as 
fleet  and  as  strong-winded  as  an  Asahel,  to  pass 
from  the  standing-place  of  the  one  speaker  to  that 
of  the  other ;  and  yet  they  were  exchanging 
words  with  perfect  ease.  The  mystery  of  the 
dramatic  scene  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  we  were  reminded  at  the  same  time 
of  an  important  truth,  that  in  dealing  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  ignorance  often  makes  diffi- 
culties which  a  larger  knowledge  and  a  deeper 
intelligence  would  at  once  remove.  As  we  moved 
along  the  hill-face,  dialogues  of  the  same  kind 
once  and  again  attracted  our  notice,  showing 
plainly  that  these  trans-valliue  colloquies  are  of 
common  occurrence.  The#facility  of  hearing 
was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  extreme  stillness 
of  the  air,  and  by  the  voice  being  at  once  con- 
fined and  thrown  back  by  the  steep  sides  of  the 
hills. — Buchanan's  Clerical  Furlough. 


Whatsoever  you  do,  consider  well  beforehand 
whether  it  will  be  serviceable  to  others  also. — 
Moritz. 


BE  HOLY. 

"  I  would  not  if  I  could,"  says  scoffing  Indif- 
ference. "I  could  not  if  I  would,"  replies  down- 
cast Despondency.  They  are  both  in  the  wrong  • 
but  our  business  is  not  now  with  the  sceptic  soul ; 
it  is  only  with  our  sincere  but  faiut-hearted 
brother  Despondency.  He  belongs  to  a  large 
family.  He  is  brother  to  Mistrust  and  Little- 
faith,  and  own  cousin  to  a  whole  troop  of  Doubts, 
Fears,  and  Unbeliefs,  besides  being  stepfather 
to  Lackcourage  and  Muchafraid.  Perhaps  he 
or  his  may  fall  in  with  this  paragraph,  and  we 
will  have  a  friendly  word  with  him  and  his  vel- 
vet-footed fri'ends. 

What  is'  it  to  be  holy?  Holiness  is  no 
monkish  asceticism — nor  is  it  Pharisaism — nor 
is  it  sour  sanctimoniousness — nor  is  it  the  unat- 
tainable state  of  the  glorified  before  the  throne 
in  heaven.  It  is  simply  the  habit  of  being  of 
one  mind  with  God.  It  is  the  fixed,  permanent 
habit  of  soul  that  hates  what  God  hates,  and 
loves  whatsoever  God  loves,  even  though  all  this 
costs  daily  and  hourly  self-denial.  That  this 
habit  of  heart  and  method  of  life  are  not  unat- 
tainable, is  clear  from  the  fact  that  God  com- 
mands us,  "  Be  ye  holy."  Our  Heavenly  Father 
never  enjoins  impossibilities  upon  his  children. 
It  is  possible  for  thee,  therefore,  my  friend,  to 
be  holy.  The  Bible  speaks  of  scores  of  men  as 
«  holy." 

"  Well,  but  those  were  extraordinary  men," 
says  one,  "  who  lived  in  extraordinary  times. 
They  possessed  wonderful  gifts."  So  they  did. 
And  so  may  we.  Their  God  is  our  God.  Their 
promises  are  our  promises.  Their  Heavenly 
Father  never  gave  their  souls  a  more  glorious 
tonic  than  these  words — My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee.  God's  grace  is  enough.  Hast  thou 
ever  sought  the  possession  of  that,  sincerely  and 
practically  ?  I  fear  not.  I  fear  thou  hast  never 
tried  to  be  holy, 

Another  says,  "  I  have  no  time  to  cultivate 
heart  holiness.  My  business  swallows  up  all  my 
time,"  Then  there  is  too  much  business.  The 
more  business  we  have,  the  more  holiness  we 
need  to  conduct  it  aright,  and  to  keep  from  being 
spiritually  engulfed  and  ruined  beneath  it.  Take 
time.  If  in  no  other  way  it  be  possible,  take  it 
from  the  eating  and  sleeping  hours.  W  hat  is  far 
better,  take  it  in  the  midst  of  business,  and  let 
God  be  in  thy  thoughts  when  in  the  counting- 
room,  or  amid  the  buzzing  wheels  of  the  manu- 
factory, or  behind  the  plough  upon  the  hill- 
side. Thou  cannot  well  be  a  busier  man  than 
Daniel  was  when  the  cares  of  mighty  Babylon 
rested  upon  him  ;  yet  he  found  time  to  kneel 
down  thrice  in  each  day  before  his  God.  He 
did  not  serve  the  king  any  the  less  faithfully. 
We  know  not  what  occupation  thou  may  est  pur- 
sue, but  remember  that  presently  thy  whole  busi- 
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ness  will  be  with  God,  and  he  it  is  who  com- 
mands, "  Be  ye  holy." 

"  But,"  says  a  third,  "  I  live  in  the  midst  of 
irreligious  associations.  Everything  is  against 
me."  So  far  from  being  a  valid  excuse  for 
neglecting  holiness,  it  is  an  urgent  reason  for 
cultivating  it.  There  is  all  the  more  need  of 
letting  thy  light  shine,  if  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere is  as  dark  as  Egypt.  Ahab's  court  was  a 
most  unfavorable  place  for  the  growth  of  godli- 
ness. Yet  in  that  court  was  an  Elijah  who  bowed 
not  the  knee  to  Baal.  Nero's  palace  was  a  chil- 
ling spot  for  the  tender  plants  of  grace.  Did 
they  droop  and  die  there  ?  We  find  an  answer 
in  that  buoyant  heart-message  of  heroic  Paul, 
"All  the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are 
of  Csesar's  household."  This  excuse  brings  up 
a  kindred  one.  "  I  am  driven  about  from  pillar 
to  post,  and  have  no  settled  home.  I  am  forever 
journeying,  with  no  quiet  home  for  meditation, 
and  no  sweet  hallowed  Penuels  or  Olivets  of 
sacred  long-life  association."  Neither  had  Paul; 
he  was  a  bird  of  passage,  with  no  abiding  place 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  roof  under  which 
he  commonly  tarried  longest  was  the  roof  of  a 
prison.  And  thou,  my  itinerantbrother,  whether 
roaming  the  land  or  sea,  whether  in  the  rattling 
coach  or  steaming  rail-car,  whether  the  denizen 
of  hotels  or  the  lodger  in  the  wayside  inn,  may 
realize  an  ever-present  Saviour,  who  compasseth 
thy  path,  and  who  can  make  thy  heart  to  burn 
within  thee  as  thou  walkest  with  him  in  the  way. 
Never  can  thou  travel  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
divine  injunction,  Be  ye  holy. 

u  I  am  in  trouble,"  says  Depondency  ;  "my 
mind  is  overborne  by  my  grief.  I  shall  never  be 
the  man  again  that  I  was  before  I  met  with  my 
losses."  Neither  was  David  the  same  man  that 
he  was  before  affliction  came  upon  him.  u  It  is 
good  for  me  to  be  afflicted,"  was  his  testimony. 
Sorrow  left  him  a  better  saint  than  it  found  him. 
No  strains  rise  sweeter  from  a  Christian's  lips 
than  his  "  songs  in  the  night."  Never  do  the 
stars  of  promise  gleam  so  bright  as  when  the  sun 
of  worldly  prosperity  has  gone  down.  Many  a 
man  who  forgot  his  God  at  the  noonday,  has 
"  sung  praises  at  midnight,"  like  Paul  and  Silas 
in  Philippi's  dungeon. 

For  it  is  not  only  by  toil,  but  by  trial,  that 
Christ  ennobles,  purifies,  and  sanctifies  his  peo- 
ple. He  sometimes  takes  their  estates  away, 
and  leaves  them  nothing  but  an  empty  purse  and 
— a  confiding  heart.  He  sends  a  messenger  of 
love  into  their  households  with  a  shroud.  The 
cradle  over  which  the  mother  hovers  slowly  turns 
into  a  coffin ;  the  little  treasure  that  nestled  so 
warmly  in  her  loving  bosom,  lies  cold  enough 
under  the  grassy  turf.  But  out  from  this  tem- 
pest of  trial  comes  the  triumphant  child  of  God, 
wet  with  the  baptism  of  suffering,  yet  radiant  as 
"  Mercy"  rising  from  the  river  of  death  to  the 
pearly  gates,  and  as  she  cometh  up  she  exclaim- 


eth  "  0  !  my  God,  thou  hast  tried  me,  but  when 
thou  didst  try  me,  thou  didst  make  me  to  come 
forth  as  gold." 

The  pressure  of  affliction  affords  no  better  ex- 
cuse for  the  neglect  of  holiness,  than  does  the 
pressure  of  business,  or  the  adverse  array  of 
worldly  associations.  These  are  the  very  posi- 
tions for  the  exercise  of  holiness.  And  with  the 
command  comes  the  promise  of  divine  aid  to 
obedience.  Never,  therefore,  canst  thou  reach 
a  point  of  prosperity  so  lofty,  or  a  place  in  the 
vale  of  adversity  so  lowly  ;  never  canst  thou  be 
environed  with  an  array  of  temptations  so  dense, 
or  be  screened  by  human  authority  so  weighty, 
as  to  protect  thee  from  that  solemn  injunction  of 
Almighty  love  :  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation. — Recorder. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  11,  1862. 


Married,  on  the  20th  of  11th  month  last,  with  the 
approbation  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  William  Hoopes,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Russell,  of  Harford 
County,  Md. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Israel  J, 
Grahame,  Sharon,  near  Darby,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  12th 
mo.,  Mary  R.,  wife,  of  David  Foulke,  in  the  70th  year 
of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  ult.,  Lucretia  M. 

Hopper,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Anna  M.  Hopper. 


Thirty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Female 
Association  of  Philadelphia ,  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  with  Clothing. 

During  the  past  season  the  members  of  this 
Association  have  rendered  to  the  sick  and 
industrious  poor,  the  aid  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  Society  to  furnish  so  far  as  its  limited 
means  will  allow. 

Though  the  winter  was  not  severe,  yet  the 
unusual  difficulty  in  obtaining  regular  work, 
made  the  articles  of  clothing,  and  the  money 
paid  for  making  garments,  very  acceptable  to 
many  poor  families. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  afford 
relief  by  giving  the  applicants  an  opportunity  to 
help  themselves,  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  gratifying  to#observe  that  those  assisted, 
received  the  sewing  offered  them  in  preference 
to  the  ready  made  clothing. 

While  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions we  have  received,  we  would  respectfully 
remind  our  friends,  who  may  be  willing  to  aid 
us  in  future,  that  donations  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived at  our  place  of  meeting,  or  by  the  officers 
of  the  Association. 

Sewing  has  been  furnished  to  a  large  number 
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of  persons  during  the  winter,  and  1380  made 
garments  have  been  distributed  among  the 
poor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  as  exhibited  by  the  Treasurer's 
Annual  Report : 

To  Dividend  on  Bank  Stock,  $90.00 
Subscriptions  and  Donations,  548.50 

  $638.50 

Bills  of  Goods  paid,  ^  8406.81 
Paid  for  sewing,  246.35 

 8638.50 

Donations  in  Goods. — 56  yards  of  de  laine, 
46£  yards  of  calico,  37d  yards  of  gingham,  18 
pair  of  shoes,  and  a  lot  of  trimmings. 
On  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Hannah  Miller,  President, 

105  N.  19th  Street. 
Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Treasurer, 

937  Franklin  Street. 
Helen  G.  Longstreth, 

110  S.  Seventeenth  St. 


THE  LEAF. 

The  leaves,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  are 
the  feeders  of  the  plant.  Their  own  orderly 
habits  of  succession  must  not  interfere  with 
their  main  business  of  finding  food.  Where 
the  sun  and  air  are,  the  leaf  must  go,  whether 
it  be  out  of  order  or  not.  So,  therefore,  in  anv 
group,  the  first  consideration  with  the  young 
leaves  is  much  like  that  of  young  bees,  how  to 
keep  out  of  each  other's  way,  that  every  one 
may  leave  its  neighbors  as  much  free-air  pasture 
as  possible,  and  obtain  a  relative  freedom  for 
itself.  This  would  be  quite  a  simple  matter, 
and  produce  other  simply  balanced  forms,  if 
each  branch,  with  open  air  all  round  it,  had  no- 
thing to  think  of  but  reconcilement  of  interests 
among  its  own  leaves.  But  every  branch  has 
others  to  meet  or  to  cross,  sharing  with  them,  in 
various  advantage,  what  shado,  or  sun,  or  rain  is 
to  be  had.  Hence,  every  single  leaf-cluster  pre- 
sents the  general  aspect  of  a  little  family  entirely 
at  unity  among  themselves,  but  obliged  to  get 
their  living  by  various  shifts,  concessions,  and 
infringements  of  the  family  rules,  in  order  not 
to  invade  the  privileges  of  other  people  in  their 
neighborhood.  And  in  the  arrangemeut  of  these 
concessions  there  is  an  exquisite  sensibility 
among  the  leaves. 


They  do  not  grow  each  to  his  own  liking, 
till  they  run  against  one  another,  and  then  turn 
back  sulkily;  and  by  a  watchful  instinct,  far 
apart,  they  anticipate  their  companion's  courses, 
as  ships  at  sea,  and  in  every  new  unfolding  of 
their  edged  tissue  guide  themselves  by  the  sense 
of  each  other's  remote  presence,  and  by  a  watch- 
ful penetration  of  leafy  purpose  in  the  far  future. 
So  that  every  shadow  which  one  casts  on  the 
next,  and  every  glint  of  sun  which  each  reflects 
to  the  next,  and  every  touch  which  in  toss  of 
storm  each  receives  from  the  next,  aid  or  arrest 
the  development  of  their  advancing  form,  and 
direct,  as  will  be  safest  and  best,  the  curve  of 
every  fold  and  the  current  of  every  vein.  And 
this  peculiar  character  exists  in  all  the  structures 
thus  developed,  that  they  are  always  visibly  the 
result  of  a  volition  on  the  part  of  the  leaf,  meet- 
ing an  external  force  or  fate,  to  which  it  is  never 
passively  subjected.  Upon  it,  as  upon  a  mineral 
in  the  course  of  formation,  the  great  merciless 
influences  of  the  universe,  and  the  oppressive 
powers  of  minor  things  immediately  near  it,  act 
continually.  Heat  and  cold,  gravity,  and  the 
other  attractions,  windy  pressure,  or  local  and 
unhealthy  restraint,  must,  in  certain  inevitable 
degrees,  affect  the  whole  of  its  life.  But  it  is 
life  which  they  affect ;  a  life  of  progress  and  will 
not  a  merely  passive  accumulation  of  matter. — 
Raskin. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

The  various  greenhouse  plants  which  are 
kept  in  rooms  require  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  which  should  always  be  applied  on  the 
tops  of  the  pots,  and  from  no  consideration  what- 
ever should  any  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
water  pans  or  saucers  under  the  pots,  and  they 
must  also  be  kept  clean  from  dead  leaves,  &c. 
They  must  be  fumigated  when  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  insects.  With  respect  to  air,  the 
plants  should  have  a  good  share  in  fine,  warm 
weather.  Jt  is  a  very  common  practice  to  open 
the  under  sash  window  where  the  plants  stand  ; 
when  thus  exposed  to  the  draft,  it  injures  them 
more  than  if  they  were  entirely  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  When  they  begin  to  grow  long  and 
spindling,  the  tops  of  the  shoots  should  be 
snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  will 
cause  them  to  become  thick  and  bushy. — 
Scientific  American. 


A  CHEAP  PLANT  CASE. 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  has,  in  her  parlor, 
a  plain  glass  case,  opening  with  a  hinged  lid, 
somewhat  like  a  milliner's  show  case.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  has  a  zinc  pan  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  in  this  receptacle  grow  and  flourish 
ferns,  mosses,  wild  vines,  and  berries  with  all 
the  freedom  and  abundance  of  their  native 
woods.  The  expense  of  such  a  case  is  from  five 
to  seven  dollars,  and  any  carpenter  can  make  it. 
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CAMPHOR  FOR  FLOWERS. 

Two  or  three  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
camphor  in  alcohol,  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  soft 
water,  forms  a  mixture  which  will  revive  flowers 
that  have  began  to  droop  and  wilt,  and  give  them 
freshness  for  a  long  time. 


HYACINTHS  IN  WINTER. 

Butler  and  M'Cullough's  extensive  catalogue 
of  Dutch  and  Cape  bulbs,  just  published,  lays 
down  the  following  directions  for  the  winter 
culture  of  hyacinths Place  the  bulb  on  the 
top,  and  fill  the  glass  with  pure  rain  or  soft 
water,  so  as  almost  to  touch  its  base.  The  glasses 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  dark,  cool, 
but  not  damp  situation,  and,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  the  bulbs  will  have  become 
sufficiently  rooted,  and  may  be  removed  to  the 
light.  In  all  cases  a  flower-stand  or  table  close 
to  the  window  is  the  most  desirable  position  ; 
nevertheless  the  hyacinth  may  be  grown  success- 
fully on  the  mantel-piece,  or  on  the  centre-table 
of  the  room,  provided  there  be  sufficient  light. 
The  Dutch  have  another  very  interesting  mode 
of  culture — they  take  a  flat  dish,  either  crystal 
or  porcelain,  about  the  depth  of  a  soup-plate, 
and,  according  to  its  size,  place  three,  six,  nine 
or  twelve  strong  healthy  bulbs  in  about  half  an 
inch  of  water.  In  a  few  days  the  roots  begin 
to  spread  out  horizontally,  and  so  clasp  each 
other,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  they 
form  a  natural  support  for  the  group.  The  bulbs 
may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  moss." 


PROLONGING  THE  BEAUTY  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

A  recent  author,  A.  E.  Maling,  states  that 
for  keeping  flowers  in  water,  finely-powdered 
charcoal,  in  which  the  stalks  can  be  stuck  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vase,  preserves  them  surprisingly, 
and  renders  the  water  free  from  any  obnoxious 
qualities. 

From  the  Delaware  County  Republican. 
FARM  SCHOOL. 

As  I  am  the  only  student  here  from  Delaware 
County,  and  all  our  farmers  will  probably  have 
at  least  some  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Farmer's 
High  School,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  institution  to  them  through  the  columns  of 
the  Delaware  County  Republican. 

The  capacious  buildings  of  the  Farm  School 
are  nearly  completed,  and  early  next  summer  they 
will  be  entirely  finished.  The  college  building 
is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  isolated 
building  in  the  state.  It  is  234  feet  long,  and 
embraces  a  central  part  and  two  wings,  and  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  19,200  feet,  and  with  the  base- 
ment is  six  stories  high.  It  will  afford,  when 
completed,  room  for  over  three  hundred  students. 


It  contains  a  large  number  of  comfortable  and 
commodious  recitation  rooms,  and  rooms  for  scien- 
tific aparatus,  museums  and  laboratories,  with  all 
the  arrangements  for  a  thorough  course  of  scien- 
tific study. 

The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  combine 
mental  with  physical  labor,  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  years  has  abundantly  shown  that 
the  plan  adopted  of  doing  it,  is  not  only  practica- 
ble but  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
both  to  the  health  and  habits  of  the  student. 
The  headaches  and  loss  of  appetite  so  common 
in  most  other  institutions,  is  almost  unknown 
here,  and  the  professors,  who  have  all  had  experi- 
ence at  other  institutions  say  that  the  progress 
in  the  class-room  is  quite  equal  to  that  where  no 
manual  labor  is  performed. 

A  great  many  strange  notions  have  gone  abroad 
in  regard  to  the  Farm  School.  Some  people 
think  that  we  come  here  just  to  learn  to  work; 
that  study  is  altogether  subordinate  to  work  ;  that 
the  "  potatoes  and  turnips  "  must  go  in  whether 
we  learn  anything  about  what  is  in  our  books  or 
not.  Others  think  that  we  are  a  lot  of  lazy  boys 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  intelligence  enough  to 
have  an  opinion  about  our  studies.  Both  are 
wrong.  We  come  here  to  study  the  ordinary 
English  branches  and  to  study  science  thoroughly. 
We  now  have  students  who  are  analyzing  soils, 
ashes  of  plants,  manures,  superphosphates,  &c, 
for  farmers,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  ge- 
ology and  botany  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  manual  labor  should 
interfere  with  the  studies  of  students  at  all,  and 
the  amount  performed  does  not  exceed  that  which 
should  be  done  for  health.  Each  student  per- 
forms three  hours  of  manual  labor  daily,  and  it 
is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  work  going  on  twelve 
hours  in  the  day.  Our  morning  dreams  are  dis- 
turbed by  a  bell  at  five  o'clock,  at  six  we  have  fin- 
ished our  breakfast,  and  one  class  goes  out  to 
work  upon  the  farm,  garden,  nursery  or  whatever 
else  they  may  have  to  do.  A  superintendent 
points  out  what  is  to  be  done  in  each  place.  The 
other  three  classes,  there  being  four  in  all,  attend 
to  studies  and  recitations.  At  nine  o'clock  another 
class  takes  the  place  of  the  first  at  out- door  work, 
and  the  latter  return,  change  their  clothes,  and 
are  soon  ready  for  study  in  the  class-room.  At 
twelve  all  meet  at  dinner,  and  atone  o'clock  the 
third  class  goes  out  to  work,  and  they  in  turn 
are  relieved  at  four  o'clock  by  another  class, 
which  works  till  seven,  p.  m.  The  students,  of 
course,  study  in  the  evening  as  at  all  other  insti- 
tutions.— The  Farm  School  has  only  to  be  known 
and  properly  understood  to  be  appreciated  and 
patronized  by  all  intelligent  agricultural  communi- 
ties. Those  who  would  like  to  know  more  about 
it,  should  obtain  the  catalogue  of  the  session  just 
i  out,  which  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr.  E. 
Pugh,  Farm  School,  Centre  county,  Pa. 

J.  E.  E. 
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WHITEFACE. 

Written  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN   EXCURSION    TO  THE    ADIRONDACK  MOUN- 
TAINS, IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 
(Continued  from  page  667.) 

Two  miles  beyond  Keene  we  begin  to  ascend 
the  mountain  in  good  earnest;  it  is  in  the  West 
Moreale  range  before  alluded  to,  and  is  the  one 
next  east  of  the  main  Adirondack  range.  Those 
who  have  read  Wendell  Phillips'  account  of  his 
journey  over  it,  will  need  no  additional  descrip- 
tion of  mine  to  familiarize  them  with  its  diffi- 
culties. When  we  got  to  the  steepest  part, 
mercy  to  the  horses  induced  us  all  to  alight;  nor 
did  we  re-enter  the  vehicle  until  we  had  passed 
the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Near  the  top  we 
came  to  a  lilly  pond,  from  whose  southern 
border  Piteh-ofF  Mountain  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly several  hundred  feet  in  height;  the  j 
scenery  is  here  truly  majestic,  the  gorge  is  so 
narrow,  that  the  really  towering  mountains  on 
either  side  seem  more  overshadowing  than  they 
really  are.  Here  it  began  to  rain,  but  our  felt 
overcoats  and  blankets  enabled  us  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  it,  and  we  rode  without  the  slightest 
discomfort.  At  four  o'clock  we  are  at  our  des- 
tination. Our  old  friend,  S  1.  and  his  fam- 
ily, are  at  the  gate  of  the  clearing,  to  give  us 
their  rough  but  hearty  greeting.  Although  we 
had  travelled  but  twenty  two  miles,  yet  we  had 
been  from  7  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  in  accomplishing 
it;  we  had  ascended  the  mountain  on  foot,  and 
had  tasted  no  food  in  the  mean  time  ;  from  all  this, 
our  readers  may  judge  that  we  were  tolerably 
hungry.  Our  good  hostess  was  prepared  for  us, 
however ;  Jake  had  been  sent  down  to  the  meadow 
brook  at  noon,  and  had  been  quite  successful  in 
taking  plenty  of  fine  trout.  In  a  little  while 
the  white  cloth  was  spread,  a  fine  saddle  of 
venison,  staffed  with  mountain  herbs,  was  smok- 
ing thereon,  and  a  platter  of  broiled  trout  graced 
either  end  of  the  table;  then  the  potatoes,  were 
really  potatoes — they  were  large,  mealy  and 
beautiful,  to  a  degree,  that  men  who  have  never 
been  in  those  regions  never  dreamed  of.  We  cer- 
tainly went  into  the  repast,  the  trouble  only  wae 
to  know  which  to  choose,  the  trout  or  the  venison. 

After  dinner  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  concluded 


on  a  walk,  Jake  accompanying  us,  and  making  free 
commentaries  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  cabins  that  we  passed.  Just  as 
we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Ausable,  the  western  sky  cleared  up,  and  was 
soon  all  ablaze  with  crimson,  orange  and  gold, 
brilliant  as  fairy  land,  tinging  the  mountain 
peaks  with  glory,  and  irradiating  the  field  and 
forest  landscape  with  a  strange  and  ravishing 
beauty.  We  stood,  entranced  by  the  splendors 
of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  mighty  majesty  of  the 
mountains,  repeating  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and 
feeling  the  significance  of  the  words  as  we  had 
never  felt  them  before  : 

"  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou 
answer  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation  !  who  art  the 
confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of 
them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea  :  which  by 
his  strength  seiteth  fast  the  mountains ;  being 
girded  with  power:  which  stilleth  the  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  people.  They,  also,  that  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  are  afraid  at  thy  tokens :  thou 
makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning to  rejoice.  Thou  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They 
drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side." 

Leisurely  retracing  our  footsteps,  we  climbed 
upon  Pulpit  Hock  to  look  upon  Mount  Marcy 
or  Tahawus,  whose  tall  peak  was  yet  gilded  by 
the  sunset;  there  was  formed  an  evangelical  al- 
liance. The  Baptist,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  the 
Quaker  and  the  Presbyterian,  proved  that  wide 
diversity  of  creed  was  not  incompatible  with 
true  Christian  unity.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
the  mystery  of  what  was  said  and  done  on  Pulpit 
Rock  that  evening,  must  inquire  of  Jake,  who 
was  highly  edified  with  the  proceedings,  as  he 
has  since  abundantly  testified  to  all  the  people 
of  North  Elba,  and  some  of  those  dwelling  in 
the  adjoining  towns. 

When  we  got  home  the  clouds  had  all 
cleared  away,  the  heavens  presented  their  very 
finest  blue,  the  moon  and  stars  shone  out  with 
their  fullest  lustre,  as  though  they  had  just 
washed  their  faces  and  put  on  their  go-to-meet- 
ing clothes  "  for  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and 
sky,"  or  some  other  high  and  solemn  festival. 
Satisfied  from  their  aspect  that  to-morrow  would 
be  clear,  and  that  the  atmosphere  would  be 
propitious  to  distinct  distant  visions,  we  resolved 
to  make  the  ascent  of  W  hiteface.  (See  cut.) 
Our  hostess  thereupon  begau  to  spread  bread  and 
butter,  to  put  up  jerked  venison,  and  maple  sugar, 
and  all  other  necessaries  which  long  experience 
told  her  were  required  for  a  mountain  trip.  Our 
host  sent  out  to  engage  a  couple  of  sturdy  guides, 
and  to  secure  a  boat  for  the  row  across  the  lake; 
these  dispositions  being  made,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  the  feathers,  and  were  soon  in 
Dreamland. 
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When  we  arose  the  next  morning,  we  found 
that  we  had  not  been  deceived  in  our  calcula- 
tions the  preceding  evening;  the  atmosphere 
was  as  pure  and  clear  as  it  possibly  could  be, 
and  the  magnificent  landscape  lay  with  its  dewy 
morning  freshness  in  Eden-like  beauty  before 
us,  as  though  it  had  never  been  defiled  by  sin, 
and  its  inhabitants  had  never  rebelled  against 
their  Maker. 

Breakfast  being  despatched,  we  started  in 
a  wagon  ^  for  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Placid—distant  five  miles — the  road  is  practica- 
ble for  wagons  as  far  as  Ben  net  Pond,  where  we 
were  joined  by  our  guide;  from  thence  we 
tramped  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Lake  Placid, 
where  boats  were  in  waiting,  in  which  we  soon 
took  our  places  for  the  row ;  the  pure,  sweet  air 
and  the  beautiful  scenery  made  the  trip  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  and,  before  we  were  aware  of  it, 
our  boats  had  thrust  themselves  into  the  cedars 
which  thickly  skirt  the  shores,  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

We  certainly  found  the  ascent  no  joke.  Prof. 
Emmons  says  the  mountain  is  4,900  feet  high- 
other  measurements  make  it  5,400  feet.  Climb- 
ing one  mile,  perpendicularly,  into  the  air,  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  bring  the  perspiration  from  the 
bones,  if  not  from  the  marrow.  Our  route  lay 
along  the  margin  of  a  ravine,  through  which  a 
torrent  rushes  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
the  lake.  Sometimes  our  route  lay  through 
masses  of  tangled  roots,  sometimes  we  were  com- 
pelled to  climb  over  wind-slashes  of  fallen  trees  ; 
then  our  way  would  lay  through  wet  meadows 
of  moss ;  and  again  we  had  to  struggle  through 
heaps  of  boulders ;  but  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  we  were  always  climbing  higher 
and  higher,  steeper  and  steeper;  every  succes- 
sive period  being  harder  than  the  last.  After 
we  had  ascended  about  four  thousand  feet,  we 
came  to  a  slide.  About  forty  years  ago,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  rock  detached  itself  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  sweeping  in  its  course  all 
the  trees  and  soil  before  it,  and  leaving  a  smooth 
inclined-planed  of  hypersrhene  rock  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  This  slide  it  was  necessary 
to  cross,  as  the  path  thenceforward  lay  upon  the 
opposite  side.  We  are  almost  always  liable  to 
overestimate  angles  of  inclination,  but  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  us  that  the  descent  was  at  least 
55  degrees ;  and  as  a  thiu  film  of  water  was  con- 
stantly flowing  over  it.  the  journey  across  seemed 
sufficiently  perilous;  especially,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  body  once  set  in  motion  at  the  top, 
could  not  possibly  be  arrested  in  its  course  until 
it  reached  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  party  treat- 
ed the  matter  very  coolly,  and  walked  across  the 
slide  with  as  much  unconcern  as  they  would 
have  walked  across  a  house  floor ;  but  it  was  not 
so 'easy  a  matter  for  some  of  the  rest  of  us  ;  we 
must  confess  to  a  tremendous  fluttering  of  the 
nerves,  and  a  strong  palpitation  of  the  heart,  as 


we  surveyed  the  glossy  surface.  "  Come  on," 
said  Jack  Brewster,  "ye  need'nt  be  afeared, 
plenty  of  gals  has  gone  across,  and  never  no- 
thing happened  to  'em,  and  lots  of  men,  fat  and 
lean,  and  all  sorts,  has  said  they  darsent,  and 
then  they've  come  and  done  well  enough."  We 
thought  it  would  be  too  bad  to  throw  away  all  the 
labor  of  the  ascent  thus  far,  and  we  knew  how 
terribly  we  should  be  laughed  at,  if  we  returned 
without  accomplishing  our  object.  So,  in  much 
fear  and  trembling,  we  laid  flat  on  our  faces, 
wriggling  across,  very  much  after  the  pattern  of 
a  caterpillar,  and  at  length  found  ourselves  safe- 
ly on  the  other  side  of  the  slide. 

From  this  point  the  ascent  was  terribly  severe, 
the  ground  was  of  a  coarse  gravel,  which  slipped 
beneath  our  feet,  and  we  could  only  get  along  by 
the  aid  of  the  bushes,  making  frequent  stops  for 
rest.  At  length  we  reached  the  summit,  very 
tired  and  very  hungry,  glad  enough  to  throw 
ourselves  upon  the  rocks  and  rest,  while  Brew- 
ster went  down  almost  two  hundred  feet  to  bring 
up  fuel  for  the  night's  encampment.  For  this 
space,  the  mountain  was  entirely  denuded  of 
trees;  but  at  this  distance  below,  there  was  a 
belt  of  dwarf  oaks  and  cedars,  which  Brewster 
chopped  and  lugged  up  upon  his  back.  It  was 
arranged,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  that  Bill 
Nye  should  remain  below  and  catch  a  mess  of 
trout,  while  we  were  making  the  ascent  under 
the  guidance  of  Brewster.  We  had  now  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  Nye  make  his  appearance  with 
a  noble  string  of  trout,  weighing  from  a  pound 
to  one  and  three-quarters  each.  Some  large 
rocks  had  been  rolled  together,  and  a  heavy  tar- 
paulin stretched  over  them  for  a  roof  by  one  of 
the  Wilmington  guides,  and  of  this  we  now 
took  possession.  A  fire  was  kindled,  and  the 
trout,  dangling  from  the  end  of  a  long-forked 
stick,  were  roasting  over  the  blaze.  After  mak- 
ing a  hearty  meal,  we  felt  in  the  humor  of  en- 
joying the  landscape  which  was  stretched  at  our 
feet,  and,  selecting  a  convenient  locality,  we 
took  in  the  full  glory  of  the  scene.  Looking 
towards  the  north,  we  could  trace  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  for  seventy  miles  of  its  course,  and 
the  slender  line  of  the  Sorel  river  was  traced  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  vision;  beyond  the 
St.  Lawrence  lay  the  flat  lands  of  Canada  ;  on 
this  side  of  it  the  county  of  Clinton,  with  parts 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin ;  on  the  east  lay 
stretched  the  several  ridges,  with  their  inter- 
mediate valleys,  which  we  have  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article ;  beyond  them  lay 
Lake  Champlain,  with  all  its  wealth  of  islands, 
bays  and  headlands  ;  and  still  farther  was  the 
long  green  slope  of  Vermont  culminating  in  the 
undulating  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains;  arid 
still  beyond  this,  the  peaks  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  loomed  up  in  the  dis- 
tant east;  west  and  south  lay  over  thirty  lakes, 
with  their  mountain  boundaries.     The  great 
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Indian  Pass  was  in  full  view,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  though  it  terminated  it,  loomed  up 
Mount  Goodwin  in  all  its  fair  proportions. 
Tahawus,  the  cloud-splitter,  reared  its  awful 
head,  with  Mounts  Colden  and  Mclntyre  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Gothic  Mountain  ou  its  left. 
The  names  of  the  mountains  piled  up  in  this 
direction  would  swell  into  a  weary  catalogue, 
were  we  to  enumerate  them.  The  view  seemed 
to  impress  us,  as  though  the  whole  vast  plateau 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  and 
had  become  suddenly  solidified  into  these  gigantic 
forms.  These  stupendous  sweeps  of  vision,  so 
full  of  grandeur,  speaking  so  eloquently  of  the 
power  of  Him  "-who  holdeth  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand  and  weigheth  the  mountains 
in  a  balance,"  prevented  us  at  first  from  realiz- 
ing the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  minor  features; 
but  our  awe-struck  vision  became  gradually  ac- 
customed to  the  sublime  panorama  in  its  totality ; 
we  were  enabled  to  individualize  the  various 
features  which  constituted  it.  The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  was  of  an  unbroken  forest; 
but  just  at  our  feet  the  cultivated  towns  of 
Wilmington  and  Joy,  sharply  divided  by  the 
Joy  Mountains,  reposing  in  their  rich  verdure, 
formed  delightful  oases  in  the  wild  forest  re- 
gion. We  traced  the  Ausable  from  its  rise  in 
the  Indian  Pass  very  nearly  to  Keeseville ;  here 
and  there  the  Saranac  river  disclosed  itself 
through  the  tree- tops;  the  Saranac  lakes,  with 
their  island  and  investing  mountains,  were  in 
sight;  and  Lake  Placid  and  its  islands  lay  under 
us  at  the  south.  Now  the  sun  is  setting,  and 
its  light,  by  sundry  reflections  and  refractions, 
is  beginning  to  be  polarized.  The  mountain 
sides  glow  with  the  most  delicate  colors,  which 
continue  to  intensify  as  the  sun  declines ;  Mount 
Marcy  is  of  the  deepest  azure;  the  sides  of 
Mclntyre  present  a  greenish  tinge;  the  Keene 
Mountains  are  brown;  the  Joy  Mountains  shade 
off  into  orange.  These  colors  do  not  appear  like 
the  ordinary  colors  of  reflection. 

The  sun  had  now  fallen  below  the  horizon, 
but  ere  it  faded  out  of  sight,  we  noticed  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  projection  of  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  we  stood  on  towards 
the  east,  its  base  resting  on  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  its  top  upon  some  fleecy  clouds  which 
hung  near  their  summits. 

The  air  had  now  become  so  chilly,  that  we 
sought  the  shelter  of  our  hut,  where  we  heaped 
on  fresh  supplies  of  fuel,  and  we  conversed  on 
the  glorious  scenes  of  which  we  had  just  been 
the  witness;  it  sounded  strangely  solemn  on 
that  lonely  mountain  peak,  as  the  Dominie  sung 
that  beautiful  hymn  of  Cowper's — 

"Ere  God  had  built  the  mountains, 
Or  raised  the  fruitful  hills." 

Once  more  we  looked  out  on  the  wide  lands- 
scape  as  it  lay  basking  in  the  moonlight,  and 


then  wrapping  ourselves  in  blankets,  and  mak- 
ing pillows  of  our  boots,  we  stretched  ourselves 
on  the  bare  rock  for  our  slumber. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LITTLE  CANDLE. 

BY  HENRY  BACON. 

Cheerful  the  little  work-girl  sat, 

And  swift  her  needle  flew, 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 

Their  gloom  around  her  threw. 

A  little  light  alone  was  here, 
As  there  she  sat  and  wrought  ; 

And  well  she  knew  how  dear  to  prize 
What  her  own  toil  had  brought. 

"  I  must  be  quick,"  she  musing  said  ; 

"  My  little  candle  wanes  ; 
And  swiftly  must  my  task  go  on, 

While  yet  its  light  remains." 

And  then  she  plied,  with  wondrous  skill, 

The  little  shining  steel, 
And  every  ray  of  that  small  light 

Smiled  on  her  patient  zeal. 

Ere  the  last  glimmer  died  away, 

Her  task  was  neatly  done  ; 
Sweet  was  her  rest, — and  joy  to  her 

Came  with  the  morning  sun. 

Ah,  is  not  life  a  little  light 
That  soon  will  cease  to  burn, 

And  should  we  not  from  that  dear  girl 
A  solemn  lesson  learn  ? 

While  yet  our  little  candle  shines 
Be  all  our  powers  employed  ; 

And  while  we  strive  to  do  our  tasks, 
Life  shall  be  best  enjoyed. 


TRIPLES. 

"  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  ?" 

Why  do  we  speak  of"  a  little  thing," 

And  "  trifles  light  as  air?" 
Can  aught  be  a  trifle  which  helps  to  bring 

One  moment's  joy  or  care? 
The  smallest  seed  in  the  fertile  ground 

Is  the  germ  of  a  noble  tree  ; 
The  lightest  touch  on  a  fest'ring  wound, 

Is  it  not  agony  ? 

What  is  a  trifle  ? — a  thoughtless  word, 

Forgotten  as  soon  as  said? 
Perchance  its  echo  shall  yet  be  heard, 

When  the  speaker  is  with  the  dead. 
That  thoughtless  word  is  a  random  dart, 

And  strikes  we  know  not  where  ; 
It  may  rankle  long  in  some  tender  heart, 

Is  it  a  trifle  there? 

Is  it  a  trifle — the  first  false  step 

On  the  dizzy  verge  of  sin  ? 
'Tis  treacherous  ground — one  little  slip 

May  plunge  us  headlong  in  ; 
One  light  temptation,  and  we  may  wear 

Death's  galling  chain  for  aye  ; 
One  little  moment  of  heart-felt  prayer, 

May  rend  those  bonds  away. 

Drops  of  water  are  little  things, 
But  they  form  the  boundless  sea  ; 

'Tis  in  little  notes  that  the  wild  bird  singe, 
Yet  his  song  is  melody. 
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Little  voices,  now  scarcely  heard, 

In  heaven  shall  bear  their  part ; 
And  a  little  grave  in  the  green  church-yard 

Holds  many  a  parent  heart. 

This  world  is  but  little,  if  rightly  weighed, 

And  trifling  its  joy  and  care  ; 
But  not  while  we  linger  beneath  its  shade  ; 

There  are  no  trifles  here. 
The  lightest  burden  may  weigh,  like  lead, 

On  the  faint  and  weary  soul, 
In  the  uphill  path  it  perforce  must  tread, 

Before  it  reach  the  goal. 

Cease  then  to  speak  of  le  a  little  thing," 

Which  may  give  thy  brother  pain  ; 
Shun  little  sins,  lest  they  haply  bring 

The  greater  in  their  train. 
Seize  each  occasion,  however  small, 

Of  good  which  may  be  given  ; 
So,  when  thou  hearest  thy  Master's  call, 

Thou  shalt  be  "  great  in  Heaven." 

English  S.  S.  Quarterly. 


THF  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE. 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  more  to  admire 
the  variety  of  the  forms  under  which  food  is 
supplied  to  the  animal  creation,  or  the  simplicity 
of  the  fundamental  plan.  The  number  of  nutri- 
tious substances  baffles  calculation,  and  embraces 
the  utmost  diversity  of  kinds,  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  climate,  circumstance  or  habit.  While 
the  living  organism,  on  the  one  hand,  can  build 
up  a  solid  frame  from  liquid  materials,  on  the 
other  it  can  pour  iron  through  its  veins,  and  re- 
duce the  hardest  textures  into  blood.  There  is 
a  squirrel  in  Africa  that  feeds  on  elephants'  tusks ; 
and  marks  of  his  teeth  is  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
ivory-collector.  The  cunning  creature  selects 
— for  there  is  scope  for  epicurism  even  in  this 
hard  fare — the  tusks  which  are  richest  in  animal 
matter,  and  which  are,  therefore  the  most  valu- 
able. But  under  what  diversity  of  form  it  may 
be  presented,  food  is  in  its  essential  nature  always 
the  same.  To  give  us  active  bodies,  it  must  be 
an  active  substance ;  that  is,  it  must  consist  of 
elements  which  tend  to  change  through  the  opera- 
tion of  their  chemical  affinities. 

To  furnish  food  for  animal  life  is  in  one  aspect 
a  simple  problem,  though  wrought  out  in  infinite 
complexity.  It  is  to  provide  matter  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  as  it  is  said,  or  constantly  tending  to 
assume  new  forms,  like  waves  raised  in  water  by 
the  wind.  Yet  it  must  not  be  utterly  incapable 
of  retaining  its  existiug  form,  but  should  be  deli- 
cately balanced,  as  it  were,  so  that  it  will  admit 
of  being  transferred  and  molded  in  various  ways, 
unaltered,  and  yet  will  undergo  change  immedi- 
ately when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Given 
a  substance  thus  composed,  and  there  is  food. 
For  we  must  not  limit  our  ideas  here  to  that 
which  happens  to  be  food  for  us,  or  for  the  crea- 
tures likest  to  ourselves.  Food  is  found  by  some 
creature  or  other  in  circumstances  the  most 
widely  diverse.    There  is  hardly  a  poison  known 


that  does  not  afford  sustenance  to  some  form  of 
life.  Corrosive  minerals  in  solution  afford  nutri- 
ment to  peculiar  kinds  of  mold  or  cell  plants 
Even  the  gastric  juice — the"  universal  solvent' 
— will  sustain,  without  losing  irs  properties,  its 
special  fungus.  The  fable  of  Mithridates,  who 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  all  deadly  things  with 
impunity,  is  more  than  realized  in  nature.  Life 
in  its  widest  sense  almost  refuses  to  recognize  a 
poison.  What  is  death  to  one  organism  supports 
another.  Thus  many  diseases — an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  them  indeed —  are  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  development  of  parasites;  a  new  and 
hostile  life  invading  the  old,  and  flourishing  in 
its  destruction.'  And  some  of  the  most  virulent 
vegetable  poisons  differ  but  slightly  in  composi- 
tion from  perfectly  wholesome  substances.— 
Cornhill  Mag. 

A  MICROSCOPIC  AGE. 

If  I  were  to  point  out  what  is  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  present  century,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  dwell  upon  it  as  a  scien- 
tific age,  or  as  a  commercial  age,  or  as  a  mechan- 
ical age,  or  as  a  literary  age,  or  as  a  missionary 
age  (by  all  of  which  epithets  it  has  been  describ- 
ed), but  as  a  microscopic  age.  Nothing  appears 
to  be  so  wonderful  as  the  change  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  common  doctrine  of  magnitudes. 
Little  things  have  become  great,  and  great  things 
have  become  small.  As  the  modern  science  of 
chemistry  could  not  spring  into  existence  until 
an  accurate  balance  was  invented,  so  the  modern 
science  of  physiology  and  the  whole  theory  of 
mortal  life,  as  we  now  comprehend  it,  has  grown 
out  of  the  microscope.  This  is  a  literal  fact, 
and  it  is  symbolic  of  a  much*  wider  one, — that 
all  modern  research  has  become  microscopic. 
Painting  has  become  microscopic,  and  gives  us 
details  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which  half  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  use- 
less waste  of  time.  History  has  become  microsco- 
pic, and  enlivens  the  descriptions  of  courts  and 
Senates  with  a  minute  account  of  carpet  and 
cakes,  dresses,  dinners,  and  other  trivialities. 
Poetry  has  become  microscopic,  and  tells  us  that 
the  meanest  flower  that  breathes  can  give  to  the 
bard  thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears. — 
W.  James'  Magazine. 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

A  portion  of  Gen.  Sherman's  command  have  landed 
on  Edisto  Island,  about  twenty-five  miles  southeast 
of  Charleston,  and  a  portion  of  Gen.  Butler's  Division 
have  crossed  the  Mississippi  from  Ship  Island,  and 
taken  possession  of  Biloxi,  a  watering  place  upon  the 
Gulf  coast. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  released  Federal  prisoners, 
who  were  taken  at  Bull  Run,  and  confined  in  prison 
at  Richmond,  were  received  on  board  the  George 
Washington,  near  Newport  News,  and  conveyed  to 
Baltimore,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  inst. 
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On  the  2d  inst.,  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their  sec- 
retaries, took  their  departure  from  Fort  Warren,  and 
were  placed  on  board  the  English  sloop  of  war  Ri- 
naldo,  to  proceed  to  England. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Grant. — 
The  party  employed  to  survey  the  line  through 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  will  start  from  New  York  on 
the  11th  inst.,  and  consist  of  twenty  persons.  The 
survey  is  to  be  completed  within  one  year. 

A  destructive  fire  has  occurred  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Five  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  en  route  for  Europe, 
had  arrived  at  Panama  from  Peru,  and  a  much  larger 
amount  is  going  via  Cape  Horn.  Efforts  are  making 
to  raise  a  very  large  crop  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  of 
superior  quality. 

The  Cashmere  goat  has  been  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia, from  which  is  expected  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

New  Grape  Vines. — Our  Consul  to  Japan,  who  has 
just  left  here  for  that  point,  has  taken  instructions 
from  the  Seed  and  Agricultural  Department  to  pro- 
cure a  large  amount  of  seeds,  and  a  quantity  of  grape- 
vine cuttings.  It  is  said  that  they  have  some  of  the 
finest  grapes  in  the  world  in  Japan.  They  will  reach 
here,  if  nothing  unusual  occurs  in  transportation,  in 
time  to^)e  distributed  for  spring. 

Agassiz,  the  greatest  living  naturalist,  has  com- 
menced in  the  present  number  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Methods  of  Study  in 
Natural  History."  They  should  be  read  and  care- 
fully considered  by  every  young  man  who  wishes  to 
know  anything  of  the  laws  of  nature.  See  with  what 
modesty  this  new  Cuvier  speaks  of  himself :  "  I  have 
devoted  my  whole  life  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
yet  a  single  sentence  may  express  all  I  have  done. 
I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between 
the  succession  of  fishes  in  geological  times,  and  the 
different  stages  of  their  growth  in  the  egg.  That  is 
all/' 

FOREIGN. 

Late  European  journals  report  the  death  of  two 
distinguished  Prussians— Prof.  Wilhelm  Hensel, 
painter  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy— and  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Theodore  Mundt,  the  poet. 

Anton  Hartinger,  of  Vienna,  the  first  who  applied 
printing  in  colors  to  the  illustrations  of  works  on 
Natural  History,  has  at  last  succeeded  in  printing 
oil  paint  on  canvas. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  125.000  francs  to 
M.  Otto  Struve,  a  distinguished  Russian  astronomer, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  observatory  on  Mount 
Ararat. 

The  Old  Paths. — There  are  eight  thousand  labor- 
ers now  engaged  upon  the  Suez  canal  in  Egypt.  It 
is  intended  that  steam  communication  will  be  estab- 
lished by  it  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea. 

A  hillock  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  above  Cha- 
teau Gaillard,  has  fallen  into  the  sea4  carrying  with 
it  the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  of  which  all  traces  have  now  disappeared. 

England  pays  annually  about  $170,000,000  for 
cotton — all  imported.  After  retaining  sufficient  for 
her  own  wants,  the  balance  is  re-shipped  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  proceeds  of  which  amount  to  about 
$250,000,000. 

The  export  of  cotton  from  Bombay  to  England 
during  the  present  year  was  estimated  at  920,000 
bales. 


The  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Threatened  War 
with  England. — Letters  have  been  received  in  this 
city  by  prominent  Friends,  giving  an  account  of  a 
memorial  which  was  addressed  by  the  Society  in 
England  to  the  Government,  asking  that  all  due 
measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  a  war  between 
England  and  America.  The  memorial  was  dated 
12th  mo.,  12th,  and  was  addressed  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Earl  Russell.  It  set  forth  the  belief  of  the 
Society  that  war  was  unlawful  for  a  Christian,  and 
that  bloodshed  between  two  countries  so  closely  al- 
lied would  prove  a  serious  injury  to  the  human 
race.  It  spoke  of  the  entente  cordiale  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  the  nations,  and  appealed  to  the 
British  Queen  to  make  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
Mason  and  Slidell  difficulty  by  arbitration.  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  memorial,  would 
be  ungenerous  to  drive  matters  to  extremity  with  the 
United  States,  "  at  the  time  when  they  were  in  a 
struggle  for  their  national  integrity,  if  not  for  their 
national  existence."  It  was  further  urged  that,  after 
the  sacrifices  made  by  England  to  abolish  slavery,  it 
would  be  humiliating  for  the  nation  to  be  engaged 
in  active  co-operation  with  the  South.  The  me- 
morial also  contained  the  following  passages  : — 

"  A  question  of  international  law  which,  if  it  could 
be  submitted  to  a  competent  tribunal  of  able  jurists, 
whether  European  or  American,  or  to  the  mediation 
or  arbitration  of  any  independent  State,  might  proba- 
bly in  a  few  hours  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  appears  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  occa- 
sioning a  vast  destruction  of  human  life,  a  prodigious 
waste  of  treasure,  a  total  interruption  of  trade  and 
social  intercourse,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
moral  evil ;  while  it  is  just  as  impossible,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  for  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  to 
be  really  cleared  up  by  such  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
as  it  was  for  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  in 
mediaeval  time  to  be  settled  by  the  wager  of  battle 
or  the  passage  over  burning  ploughshares. 

u  May  He  who  still  ruleth  in  the  earth  by  His  pro- 
vidence, as  well  as  by  His  grace,  grant  that  the  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above,  and  which  is  pure,  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  may  so  prevail 
in  the  councils  of  the  two  Governments,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  that  the  impending  scourge  of 
war  may  be  averted  from  the  kindred  nations,  on 
each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  waters  of 
that  ocean  which  should  unite  rather  than  divide 
them." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  very  little  inquiry 
for  Flour  for  export,  and  a  few  hundred  barrels  were 
disposed  of  at  $5  62^  a  5  75  per  ber  bbl.  for  extra, 
and  $5  75  a  $6  00  for  extra  family.  There  is  a 
steady  home  consumption  demand  ranging  from 
$5  25  for  superfine  up  to  6  75  for  common  and  fancy 
lots — according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Com 
Meal  are  very  quiet.  Small  sales  of  the  former  at 
$1.    The  latter  was  at  $3  per  barrel. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
prices  are  firm.  Sales  at  $1  32  a  $1  35  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  $1  35  for  mixed  red.  Southern  white 
is  worth  $1  40  a  1  45.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  Rye 
at  73c,  Delaware  at  65c.  In  Corn  there  is  less 
activity,  and  it  is  in  limited  request.  Old  yellow  at  62 
cents,  and  new  at  56  a  58  cents.  Oats  are  dull  at  38 
cents  for  both  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  No  sales 
of  Malt  or  Barley. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  and  selling  in  a 
small  way  at  $4  25  a  4  50  per  64  pounds.  Nothing 
doing  in  Timothy.  The  market  is  bare  of  Flaxseed, 
and  it  is  wanted  by  the  crushers  at  $2  15  per 
bushel. 
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FOR  SALE  OR  RENT, 

feul  THE  property  known  as  the  ATTLEBOROUGH 
jglllft  ACADEMY,  located  in  Attleborough,  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  7  from 
Bristol,  Pa.,  and  9  from  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  where  daily 
stages  pass  the  premises,  connecting  with  the  rail- 
road and  steamboats,  by  which  easy  communication 
is  had  with  Philadelphia.  The  building  was  erected 
expressly  to  accommodate  a  first  class  Boarding  and 
Day  School,  for  which  purpose  it  has  always  been 
used.  The  present  occupant,  S.  Bachelder,  intends 
relinquishing  the  business  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriber, Agent  for  the  owners, 

JOSHUA  RICHARDSON, 
Attleborough,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 
1  mo.  11th,  1862— 3t. 


UBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL,  at 


J_    No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 

-         .    4  Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries........  25 

Watchword,  25 

Jacob  Ritter,  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  ......  .15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  g  12 

JUVENILES. 
( Bound  in  paper.  ) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  ..'  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,  05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,   .05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 


A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.  II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
"     III.— 42. 

«     IV.— 15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 
"     VI.— 11 
"    VIII.— 39. 


XI NDERTAKING  — Wm.    Hbacock,    General  Fur- 
J     nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  RENT.— A  large  and 
commodious  dwelling,  and  school-room,  situa- 
ted in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  convenient  to 
Friends'  Meeting,  where  a  boarding  school  has  been 
guccessfully  kept  for  the  last  four  years,  for  rent  on 
favorable  terms.  For  particulars  address  either 
James  R.  Stackhouse,  or  William  Satterthwaite,  Falls- 
ington, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Edgewood, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  12  mo.  28— 6t. 


T ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9 — 2m. 

TJEMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY 
XV,  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  ever}r  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review.^)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 

MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly. 

M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads.  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861 — 6  m. 

TT'RIENDS'  HAT  STORE.  Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
[}  Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.  Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Ch^rnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  LET  HER  NOT  GO  J  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at 
Pyrmoht,  Germany,  concerning  John  Pem- 
berton,  of  Philadelphia. 

(Concluded  from  page  691.) 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  good  order  and 
discipline  among  Friends,  earnestly  recommend- 
ing plain-dealing  with  each  other,  and  as  living 
and  powerful  as  his  public  ministry  was,  as  im- 
pressing and  instructive  was  his  awful  silence, 
when  his  wise  Master  did  not  require  of  him  to 
speak.  The  solemn  reverence  of  his  waiting 
spirit  appeared  so  manifestly  in  his  countenance, 
that  others,  who  beheld  him,  were  thereby  in- 
vited to  stillness,  and  such,  as  had  a  desire  of 
hearing  words,  were  taught  by  his  example  to 
turn  their  minds  inward  to  the  measure  of  grace 
in  themselves,  showing  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  keep  silent  before  the  Lord,  than  to  utter 
words  that  are  not  accompanied  with  the  life- 
giving  and  baptizing  power  of  the  Spirit,  which 
must  needs  enliven  them,  if  they  shall  be  truly 
profitable. 

In  this  manner  he  has  been  very  useful 
amongst  us  as  a  divine  instrument,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  many  find  cause  of  humble  thank- 
fulness on  his  account,  towards  the  Father  of 
lights  and  Spirits,  and  author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  that  he  teaches  his  people  to  profit, 
not  only  immediately  by  his  good  Spirit,  but  also 
through  the  ministry  of  his  faithful  servants. 
He  therefore  had  also  his  tender  care,  and  the 


sincere-minded  might  grow  in  every  good  thing, 
and  that  every  thing  else,  which  would  obstruct 
or  hinder  their  advancement,  might  be  removed 
out  of  their  way.  The  good  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  in  some  measure  knew  the 
value  of  his  disinterested  labors,  that  they 
thought  to  owe  him  that  honor,  which  the 
apostle  desires  should  be  doubly  given  to  the 
elders  that  rule  well,  and  such  found  it  their 
duty  to  esteem  him  very  highly  in  love,  for  his 
work's  sake ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  his  mild, 
innocent,  and  child-like  behaviour  tended  to 
influence  love  and  affection,  in  almost  every  one 
who  conversed  with  him,  and  particularly  gained 
the  hearts  of  youth  in  favor  of  truth,  for  he  was 
a  lover  of  children,  and  had  often  affecting  op- 
portunities with  them,  reminding  them  of  the 
esteem  and  obedience  which  they  owe  to  their 
parents  and  tutors,  who  watch  over  them  for 
their  good,  and  exhorting  them  to  attend  to  the 
instruction  and  reproofs  of  grace  in  their  yet 
tender  hearts ;  thus  seeking  acquaintance 
with  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
for  such  as  seek  the  Lord  early  should  find  him, 
and  that  none  could  begin  too  early  to  fear  the 
Lord  and  live  a  sober,  pious  life. 

Many  of  his  expressions,  which  he  uttered  at 
divers  opportunities,  do  yet  bear  the  evidence  of 
the  divine  spring  from  which  they  proceeded, 
turning  up  lively  in  the  mind,  from  time  to 
time,  and  may  not  improperly  be  compared  to 
pieces  of  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  soon 
disappear,  but  are  found  again  after  many  days. 
These  things  are  now  new  and  fresh  in  our 
memory,  and  oh  !  may  they  ever  be  remembered 
by  us  and  our  children,  and  remain  a  cause  of 
praising  the  condescending  goodness  of  the 
great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  wrought  by  him, 
and  who  alone  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  now  and 
evermore.  And  in  this  view,  we  think,  we  may 
safely  touch  upon  some  other  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  our  beloved  friend,  whereby,  per- 
haps, some  may  be  enticed  to  follow  him,  as  he 
did  Christ,  and  others  encouraged  to  hold  on 
their  way  faithfully,  pressing  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  seeing  his  example  gives  an  evident  proof 
that  there  is  a  possibility  to  get  at  it. 
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He  was  a  man  whom  God  had  endowed  with 
much  wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  as  we  have 
had  opportunities  to  observe  in  divers  cases; 
withal  he  was  low  in  his  own  eyes,  humble  and 
obliging  in  his  whole  conduct.  His  conversa- 
tion was  innocent,  harmless,  and  where  he  felt 
himself  free  enough,  was  often  cheerful,  and 
even  pleasant,  yet  he  knew  how  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  that  Christian  gravity,  which  became 
him  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  possessed, 
in  great  measure,  that  unaffecting  civility,  and 
sincere  promptness  to  serve,  which  are  sure 
marks  of  a  true  education,  that  distinguishes 
itself  as  much  from  artful  policy  as  from  rough 
manners.  He  was  a  striking  example  of  mode- 
ration, cleanliness,  and  a  comely  order,which  un- 
deniably appeared  in  the  whole  management  of 
his  affairs,  even  in  those  of  the  least  importance; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to*  remark,  as 
a  proof  of  his  prudent  cautiousness,  that  he  had 
left  written  directions  concerning  his  burial,  &c, 
which  he  had  put  down  about  two  months  be- 
fore his  decease,  when  it  not  yet  seemed  likely 
that  he  would  leave  us  so  soon.  This  afforded 
him  the  great  advantage,  that,  when  the  mo- 
ment of  solemn  close  drew  near,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  die. 

Having  from  his  great  weakness,  which  he 
continually  labored  under  at  Pyrmont,  again 
recovered  so  much  strength,  as  to  think  of 
pursuing  the  weighty  object  of  his  coming,  he 
set  out  to  Barontrap,  where  he  had  a  public 
meeting  with  the  inhabitants,  but  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  magistrates,  and  some  rude 
people  of  the  place  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  favored 
to  clear  himself,  and  admonish  the  people.  But 
next  day,  as  he  was  visiting  some  well-inclined 
people,  heslipt  from  some  steps,  and  got  a  heavy 
fall,  which  must  have  been  very  painful  to  him, 
though  he  did  not  much  complain  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  fall,  and  a  fresh  cold,  which  he 
had  taken  in  a  damp  room,  hindered  him  from 
going  on  further  than  Lemgow,  where  he  like- 
wise met  with  some  opposition  from  the  magis- 
trates, and  staid  several  days  under  painful 
exercises  of  body  and  mind.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  a  meeting  there,  but  the  people  seeming  to 
be  afraid,  there  came  only  a  few  beside  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  the  weakness  of  his  body 
increasing,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pyrmont; 
taking  his  leave  in  an  affectionate  manner  of  the 
whole  household,  who  in  general  seemed  to 
show  a  great  esteem  for  him. 

The  consideration  that,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  left  an  agreeable  abiding 
place,  a  tender,  loving  spouse,  and  all  his  dear 
and  near  friends  and  relations  at  home,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  possessed  all  those  things  in 
abundance  which  can  render  an  abode  in  this 
world  agreeable,  and  that  he  could  leave  all 
these  with  a  view,  or  at  least  very  probable  ex- 


pectation, never  to  see  them  again  in  this  life, 
and  take  up  the  hardships  of  a  long,  dangerous, 
and  expensive  voyage,  without  any  worldly  view 
whatsoever, — this  consideration  has  sometimes 
struck  some  with  admiration,  and  made  even 
such  as  are  not  willing  to  own  a  Divine  influence 
for  the  service  of  truth,  freely  acknowledge,  that 
nothing  else  than  love  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  obedience  towards  his  Creator,  could  be  the 
motive  of  his  coming  so  far. 

After  his  return  to  Pyrmont  he  had  repeatedly 
accesses  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  Eleventh  month,  in  the  evening,  it 
seized  him  so  suddenly  with  a  violent  chill,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  company  of  some 
friends  who  were  come  to  see  him,  and  go  to  bed. 
Next  morning  the  physician  came  to  see  him, 
and  at  parting,  wishing  him  that  he  might  get 
better,  he  replied,  "  My  hope  is  in  the  Lord." 
And  truly  it  must  have  been  so,  for  he  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  his  illness  to  his  end,  in  a 
patient,  resigned  frame  of  mind,  although,  to 
appearance,  in  great  pain  of  body.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  totally  free  from  temporal  concerns, 
and  only  occupied  with  objects  relating  to  ever- 
lasting truth,  and  particularly  he  seemed  much 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  Society  of 
Friends  in  this  place,  even  to  his  very  last  mo- 
ments, as  many  of  his  dying  expressions,  which 
were  mostly  taken  down  from  his  lips,  clearly 
manifest,  an  abstract  of  which  we  think  fit  to 
insert  here. 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  his  companion 
mentioned  to  him  a  strait  and  difficulty  that 
friends  of  Pyrmont  were  brought  under,  by 
reason  of  several  hundreds  of  French  emigrants, 
who  were  come  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
at,  and  to  be  billetted  on,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pyrmont.  After  a  little  pause,  he  said  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  :  "  Friends  are  often  brought  to 
the  strait  and  narrow  gate,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  and  incumbent  to  act  in  the  counsel 
of  best  wisdom,  and  if  anything  is  imposed  on 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  magistrate,  to  suffer  it,  in  the  meek 
and  patient  spirit  of  Jesus."  At  another  time, 
he  desired  his  companion  to  raise  him  up  in  the 
bed,  and  sit  a  little  behind  him,  being  unable  to 
sit  alone,  and  one  of  his  intimate  friends  who 
had  been  pretty  constantly  with  him,  being 
present,  he  desired  him  to  sit  down,  and  said  in 
substance  as  follows : — "  Friends  who  live  in 
the  truth,  and  are  concerned  to  fulfil  their 
religious  duty,  have  often  deep  proving  seasons 
to  pass  through  before  they  can  come  to  a 
clear  and  certain  discerning  of  the  Divine  Will, 
with  respect  to  leaving  their  outward  habitations, 
and  when  they  come  at  that,  and  travel  abroad 
in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  they  have  also  many 
and  deep  baptisms  to  pass  through ;  but  on  look- 
ing over  my  steppings  along  in  this  land,  I  have 
had  to  believe,  that  I  have  labored  faithfully  to 
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discharge  my  duty,  and  have  peace  therein,  al- 
though in  this  present  sickness  I  have  had  more 
poverty  of  spirit  to  inherit  than  in  those  hereto- 
fore f  with  many  more  weighty  expressions, 
which  could  not  be  fully  recollected  ;  and  as  the 
aforementioned  friend  remarked,  that  he  firmly 
believed  his  coming  among  them  was  in  best 
wisdom,  and  his  service  acceptable  and  useful  to 
the  sincere-hearted,  he  replied;  "I  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  of."  Which  shows,  that  he  was 
truly  humble  and  low  in  his  own  eyes,  ascribing 
all  to  Him  from  whom  all  good  comes.  A  young 
woman  coming  in,  he  desired  her  to  sit  down, 
and  after  a  little  pause  he  said  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle  : — "  Let  brotherly  love  continue/' 
adding,  "  this  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  men, 
but  for  the  women  also,  and  without  this,  we  are 
but  poor  creatures."  At  one  time  he  expressed, 
u  It  seems  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  towards 
the  solemn  close/'  and  at  another  time  he  said  : 
"  I  have  not  been  so  tried  in  any  sickness  in  all 
my  life,  although  I  never  experienced  so  much 
of  the  love  of  God,  in  any  of  my  journeys  hereto- 
fore, as  I  have  in  this."  After  a  while  his  com- 
panion said  to  him,  "  I  have  sometimes  a  little 
hope  on  thy  account,  but  my  mind  is  deeply 
tried  between  hope  and  fear :"  to  which  he 
calmly  answered,  "  I  have  given  the  matter 
up." 

His  disorder  having  much  increased,  he  suf- 
fered exceedingly,  but  kept  still  remarkably 
patient  and  resigned,  and  being  a  little  relieved 
from  the  great  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  he  had  labored  under,  he  said :  "  It 
is  a  great  favor  to  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives, 
and  because  he  lives,  I  live  also."  This  he  ex- 
pressed about  3  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  being  the  day  of  his  decease,  and  a  little 
after  he  said  to  his  companion,  and  the  friend 
that  assisted  him  :  "  You  are  very  kind,  and  I 
have  been  carefully  nursed ;  I  wish  you  may 
grow  and  increase  in  every  thing  that  is  good, 
and  become  a  spiritual  and  holy  house  unto 
God."  A  while  after  a  friend  said  to  him,  that 
it  was  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  see  him  so 
much  resigned  ;  to  which  he  replied  nearly  as 
follows :  "  Ah  !  we  may  see  miracles  have  not 
ceased  ;  great  and  marvellous  are  his  works ;  he 
is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver  to  the 
very  uttermost  all  those  that  trust  in  him  )  his 
ways  are  ways  of  wonder,  and  past  finding  out 
and  about  9  o'clock  he  said,  "  the  Spirit  searches 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."  A 
little  after,  the  physician,  who  had  constantly 
aud  carefully  attended  him,  came  in,  and  after 
inquiring,  intimated  to  his  companion,  and  the 
friend  that  assisted,  that  he  did  not  expect  him 
to  continue  much  longer  in  life  ;  then  he  asked 
what  the  physician  said,  and  being  informed, 
that  he  said  he  did  not  expect  that  he  would 
continue  much  longer  in  mutability,  he  calmly 
and   composedly  answered,   "  we  must  be  re- 


signed," and  again, "  we  must  be  resigned  to  the 
Divine  Will."  This  answer,  and  the  composed 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  it,  seemed  so  to 
affect  the  physician,  that  he  marvelled,  and 
said,  it  rejoiced  him  to  see  him  in  such  a  con- 
dition, and  so  much  resigned ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  This  is  what  we  are  all  taught  to  labor 
for."  And  a  while  after,  seeming  to  be  much 
exercised  in  his  mind  about  the  professors  of 
truth  at  Pyrmont,  he  said :  "  Some  are  now 
very  full  of  themselves,  and  are  persecuting  the 
Lord's  church,  but  it  is  a  wrong  spirit  •  they 
persecute,  but  it  is  a  wrong  spirit,  and  a  malicious 
spirit.  There  is  a  spirit  which  is  doing  the 
church  much  harm,  but  I  am  not  of  that  spirit, 
and  it  is  best  to  avoid  that  spirit,  which  sets  up 
for  itself.  They  run  from  one  evil  spirit  to  an- 
other, and  it  is  a  deceiving  spirit.  My  heart  is 
heavy  on  account  of  these  things."  A  while 
after  this,  he  said  again  :  "  The  Spirit  searches 
all  things ;  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  /'  and 
then  a  little  after,  he  expressed  himself  nearly 
as  follows  :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of 
life,  which  opens  the  mysteries  of  God's  king- 
dom, but  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
with  God,"  adding,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  launch 
into  many  words,  but  to  bring  into  a  sameness  of 
soul :"  [that  is,  with  Christ  in  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  resignation.]  About  12  o'clock  he 
said,  in  a  triumphant  manner,  "  I  am  departing 
for  heaven,  and  from  you  all,  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  of  Christ."  After  this  he  said,  "  You 
can  prove  these  things,  whether  they  are  agree- 
able to  the  Scriptures  of  God  and  of  Christ,  yea 
or  no."  And  then  he  expressed,  in  a  weighty 
manner,  nearly  as  follows :  "  It  is  not  circum- 
cision, nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature; 
faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  lives  and  abides  forever, 
not  by  the  law."  And  a  little  after,  "  They  who 
are  justified,  are  justified  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ :"  and  afterwards  he  earnestly  said, 
"  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences." 

His  mind  seemed  to  be  overflowed  with  divine 
love,  and  his  words  were  of  God,  and  of  Christ 
and  his  kingdom ;  and  the  last  that  could  be 
distinctly  understood,  which  he  uttered  with  a 
melodious  voice,  were  these :  "  I  can  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion  and  of  Israel,"  which  is 
a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the  living  sub- 
stance of  truth  and  true  religion.  And  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  gentle  and  patient  spirit,  which 
easily  and  quietly  forsook  its  afflicted  habitation 
of  clay,  on  the  31st  of  the  First  month,  1795, 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  is  received  into 
one  of  the  happy  mansions  prepared  for  the 
righteous  and  just,  having  laid  down  his  life  for 
the  testimony  of  truth,  which  he  had  lived  in, 
and  whose  cause  he  endeavored  to  promote:  and, 
"  though  the  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot, 
yet  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  Prov.  x.  7. 
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His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  bury-  feated  near  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  an  unexpected 
ing-ground  at  Pyrmont,  after  the  manner  of  attack  by  the  Indians.  We  are  told  that  the 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  agreeably  to  his  General  and  half  this  number  were  killed,  and 
own  written  directions  aforementioned  and  the  ,  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five  of  his  officers  ;  of 
awful  stillness  which  was  observed  among  the  those  who  escaped  was  Washington,  at  the  time 
inhabitants  in  the  streets,  seemed  clearly  to  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Braddock.  The  de- 
express  the  esteem  which  they  had  for  him,  and  ,  feated  army  brought  off  their  dead  commander 
those  who  followed  to  the  grave  behaved  quietly  '  and  buried  him  in  the  road,  in  order  to  elude 


and  respectfully. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting,  held  on 

7th  of  the  3d  month,  1796. 

Lewis  Seebohm,       Frederick  Flake, 
David  Franks,         Frederick  Seebohm, 
Conrad  Galle,  Lewis  Heydorn, 

Deiterick  Seebohm,  Helena  Seebohm, 
Henry  Meyer,         Wilhelmina  Seebohm. 


journal  op  a  visit  to  the  western  indians 
in  1804. 

Written  by  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore.  Now 
published  for  the  first  time,  with  an  Appendix. 

Compiled  for  Friends'  Intelligencer.    By  T  . 

(Continued  from  page  694.) 

t)eer  and  turkies  are  numerous  upon  these 
mountains.  The  hunters  have  in  many  places 
erected  seats,  as  heretofore  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  deer. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  our  journey  to-day 
we  have  found  snow  two  feet  in  depth.  A  tolera- 
ble track  is  however  beaten  for  us  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  pedlars,  who  pass  by  the  name  of  Packers. 
These  people  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween the  Redstone  settlements  and  Winchester, 
in  Virginia,  as  also  with  several  other  villages 
in  the  western  part  of  that  State. 

They  take  with  them  upon  horses,  bags  of 
flax,  which  article  they  purchase  at  Redstone  at 
a  low  price ;  this  they  dispose  of  at  an  advance, 
and  in  return  carry  salt,  for  which  they  are  well 
paid  at  Redstone.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  a 
Packer,  having  under  his  direction  half  a  dozen 
loaded  horses.  These  animals  on  meeting  travel- 
lers, do  not  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  path.  We 
were  several  times  under  difficulties  in  making 
our  way  through  the  snow  on  their  account. 

3d  mo.  1st.  This  day  we  travelled  thirty-six 
miles,  passed  through  the  .villages  Woodstack 
and  Uniontown,  and  after  night  reached  the 
house  of  our  friend,  Jonah  Cadwalader,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Redstone,  Old  Fort,  and  near 
the  Monongahela  river.  On  our  way  we  passed 
a  place  called  the  Great  Meadows,  upon  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  This  place  is  noted  for 
an  entrenchment,  cast  up  by  General  Washing- 
ton, then  Colonel  Washington,  when  retreating 
from  a  defeat  given  to  a  small  force  under  his 
command,  (near  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers,)  history  says  by  a  much 
superior  body  of  French  and  Indians.  We  also 
passed  over  the  spot  where  Gen.  Braddock  was 
buried.    His  army  of  1200  chosen  men  was  de- 


the  search  of  the  Indians  for  his  dead  body. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Great  Meadows  is  very 
level  and  the  timber  heavy,  which  indicates  the 
goodness  of  the  soil.  A  considerable  body  of 
this  land  was  owned  by  Washington  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

This  day's  journey  has  been  very  disagreeable 
and  cold,  owing  to  a  continued  fall  of  snow. 
We  greatly  regretted  that  the  clouds  prevented 
a  view  of  the  Redstone  settlements  from  the  top 
of  Laurel  Hill,  this  being  that  part  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  from  which  a  descent  is  made 
into  the  country  below.  From  this  commanding 
eminence  the  prospect,  we  are  told,  is  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

Our  disappointment,  however,  was  in  some 
measure  recompensed  by  finding  ourselves,  when 
upon  the  top  of  this  hill,  not  only  above  the 
clouds,  but  also  so  elevated  in  a  cloud  as  to  find 
the  particles  of  snow  resembling  fog;  a  proof 
that  large  spits  of  snow,  as  they  are  called,  ac- 
quire their  size  by  an  accumulation  of  particles 
on  their  way  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  I  may 
here  mention,  that  the  difficulties  and  fatigues 
of  our  journey  thus  far  have  been  rendered  light 
by  the  agreeable  company  of  my  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  our  esteemed  friend,  Israel 
Janney,  the  former  joining  us  at  Brookeville, 
and  the  latter  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  They 
are  complying  with  an  appointment  by  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  a  visit  to  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Redstone. 

From  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  the  month,  we 
rested  at  Redstone,  a  rest  useful  to  our  horses 
as  well  as  to  ourselves.  In  the  course  of  this 
interval,  we  attended  Redstone  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. There  were  present  several  Friends  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  who  reside  upon  a  part  of  the 
tract  of  country  called  the  Seven  Ranges.  They 
informed  us  that  the  Indian  Chief,  Tarhie,*  a 
Wyandot  of  great  distinction,  with  about  one 
hundred  hunters,  mostly  of  the  Wyandot  nation, 
were  hunting  bears  upon  a  branch  of  the  Big 
Beaver,  called  Mahoning,  within  about  twenty 
miles  of  their  settlement,  and  that  a  fall  of  snow 
three  feet  in  depth  had  placed  them  in  a  suffer- 
ing condition,  they  not  making  provision  at  their 

*This  was  Tarhie,  (or  the  Crane,)  Chief  of  the 
Wyandots,  whom  Evan  Thomas,  and  other  members 
of  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, visited  at  Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  6th  month, 
1799,  and  of  which  a  report  was  published  in  that 
year.    See  Appendix. 
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camp  for  such  an  event.  In  this  situation  the 
Friends  received  the  following  letter  from  Tar- 
hie. 

"  My  dear  Brothers,  Quakers,  listen  to  what 
I  now  say  to  you.  You  always  called  us  Indians 
your  brothers,  and  now,  dear  white  brothers,  I 
am  in  distress,  and  all  my  young  men  who  are 
with  me. 

"  Brothers,  will  you  please  to  help  me  to  fill 
my  kettles  and  my  horses'  troughs,  for  I  am  afraid 
my  horses  will  not  be  able  to  carry  me  home 
again. 

"  Neighbors,  will  you  please  to  give,  if  it  is 
but  a  handful  a  piece,  and  fetch  it  out  to  us,  for 
my  horses  are  not  able  to  come  after  it. 

"This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present. 

"Tarhie. 

"  To  my  Brothers,  the  Quakers." 

About  the  time  of  the  reception  of  this  letter, 
some  Friends,  who  resided  nearest  to  their  hunt- 
ing camp,  furnished  them  with  a  small  supply 
of  provisions,  which  occasioned  a  second  letter 
from  Tarhie,  as  follows : 

"  Brother  Quakers,  I  have  a  few  more  words 
to  say  to  you. 

"  Brothers,  I  want  that  you  should  all  know 
what  distress  I  am  in. 

"  Brothers,  I  want  you  to  know  I  have  got 
help  from  some  of  my  near  neighbors. 

il  Brothers,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
will  do  for  me,  if  it  is  but  a  little. 

"  Brothers,  if  you  cannot  come  soon,  it  will 
do  bye  and  bye,  for  my  belly  is  now  full. 

"  Brothers,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgot  our 
great  fathers ;  when  they  first  met,  it  was  in 
friendship  ;  we  are  of  the  same  race. 

"  My  Brothers,  Quakers,  I  hope  our  friendship 
will  last  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  All  I  have 
to  say  to  you  now  is,  that  I  shall  stay  here  until 
two  more  moons  are  gone.  "  Tarhie. 

u  Addressed  to  my  Brothers,  the  Quakers." 

A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  were 
furnished  by  the  Friends  to  these  Indians,  for 
which  they  expressed  great  thankfulness.  Tar- 
hie himself  divided  the  presents  between  man 
and  man,  making  no  difference  for  distinction 
in  rank. 

These  Friends  were  informed  by  Tarhie,  that 
several  years  ago  he  had  sent  a  talk  to  the  In- 
dian Committee  at  Baltimore,  accompanied  by  a 
belt  of  Wampum,  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  had 
long  been  waiting  for  an  answer,  but  had  not 
yet  received  one. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Redstone,  between  such  of  the 
members  of  the  Indian  Committee  as  could  be 
convened  there.  The  result  was  a  request  made 
to  four  Friends  of  the  neighborhood  adjacent  to 
the  Indian  camp,  to  visit  Tarhie,  and  inform  him 
that  his  talk  was  not  received  by  the  Indian 
Committee,  and  that  his  belt  of  Wampum  never 


came  to  their  hands.  Also,  if  he  had  any  thing 
now  to  say,  he  must  write  again  to  the  Indian 
Committee. 

During  our  stay  at  Redstone,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  admiring  the  richness 
of  the  land  between  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  Monongahela  River.  The 
people  here  seem  to  live  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  plantation  that  does  not  afford 
stone  coal  and  sugar  trees.  The  coal  is,  I  think, 
fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Liverpool  coal, 
and  is  generally  used  for  fuel  in  the  place  of 
wood  ;  it  being  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  coal,  than  to  procure  wood,  not- 
withstanding that  article  is  in  great  plenty  here. 

The  sugar  trees  afford  sugar  in  plenty  to  those 
who  are  sufficiently  industrious  to  make  it.  Many 
families,  we  are  told,  make  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  others  make  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-five  hundred  weight,  every  spring. 
The  trees  do  not  appear  to  be  injured  by  draw- 
ing off  the  sap.  Molasses  of  excellent  quality 
is  also  made  from  this  tree,  and  also  small  beer, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  met  with  at 
this  place,  produced  from  the  sap. 

Shall  I  say,  a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the 
human  mind,  under  the  most  bountiful  supply  of 
temporal  blessings,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Redstone. 
Blest  with  a  country  rich  and  fruitful,  and  possess- 
ing other  great  natural  advantages,  there  is  never- 
theless a  general  feeling  of  discontent.  The 
new  country  beyond  the  Ohio,  lately  opened  for 
sale,  has  set  the  general  mind  afloat.  We  saw 
people  who  were  well  settled,  and  who  some 
years  ago,  too,  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
strongly  affected  with  the  prevailing  mania. 

9th.  The  river  Monongahela  not  having  yet 
risen,  we  are  greatly  disappointed  in  our  wish 
and  intention  to  take  boat  at  Redstone  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative  than  to  prosecute 
a  long  and  doubtless  fatiguing  journey  by  land. 
This  morning  whilst  we  were  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  route,  two  young  men  arrived  at  our 
quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  us; 
one  of  them  a  blac&smith,  and  a  member  of  our 
Society,  the  other  a  carpenter,  and  a  steady  young 
man.  They  are  under  the  pay  of  government, 
and  have  engaged  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Wayne,  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
and  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Previous  to  our 
leaving  home,  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  overtaken  by  these  young  men,  and 
were  glad  to  have  our  expectations  realized. 

Again  proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  passed 
through  Brownsville,  a  village  on  the  Mononga- 
hela River  j  crossed  over  that  river  in  a  boat,  and 
rode  about  twenty-six  miles  to  Washington,  an 
inland  town.  Our  ride  to  day  has  been  through 
a  very  hilly  country,  tolerably  rich,  though  badly 
watered.    It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  survey- 
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ors  of  this  tract  of  country,  when  questioned  re- 
specting its  general  appearance,  replied,  "  It  is 
like  a  large  meadow  filled  with  stacks  of  hay/7 
A  comparison  very  apropos. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  near  Brownsville, 
on  the  Monongahela,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortification,  including  several  acres  of  ground. 
Mussel  shells  are  yet  very  abnndant  within  the 
intrenchment ;  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  forti- 
fication, are  two  fish  pots  extending  quite  across 
the  river )  they  are  made  of  stone,  weighing  gene- 
rally from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  It  is  said  that 
the  Indians  who  resided  near  the  spot  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  by  the  white  men,  had  not  even 
a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  making  of  these 
fish  pots,  nor  of  the  erection  of  the  fortification. 

This  day,  in  passing  along,  my  mind  has  been 
involved  in  much  serious  reflection  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  mission.  And  I  trusty  I  have  in 
no  small  degree  felt  the  responsibility  we  are 
under,  not  to  men  only,  but  to  the  Great  Author 
of  all  good,  with  an  ardency  not  to  be  expressed, 
that  we  may  indeed  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
in  us,  and  perform  the  duty  required  of  us  with 
propriety. 

10th.  Travelled  thirty-four  miles,  and  after 
night  were  glad  to  reach  the  house  of  our  friend 
Jonathan  Taylor,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  j  on  our 
way  we  passed  through  the  small  villages  of  Tay- 
lorstown  and  West  Liberty.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try through  which  we  have  travelled  is  generally 
fertile  and  is  mostly  settled.  In  the  course  of 
this  day's  ride,  it  is  observable  that  limestone  is 
to  be  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  but 
is  rarely  found  in  the  bottoms. 

It  may  now  be  noted  thnt  the  hills  between 
the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio  rivers  are  gene- 
rally of  a  very  singular  description,  having  two 
or  three  circular  elevations,  the  surface  of  each 
elevation  flat  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter.  These  flat  appearances 
extend  quite  around  the  circumference  of  the 
hills,  and  seem  to  vie  with  art  for  regularity. 

This  day  we  crossed  in  a  boat  the  great  river 
Ohio.  On  approaching  it,  I  felt  no  small  degree 
of  awe.  The  slow  and  majestic  movement  of  so 
vast  a  body  of  running  water,  added  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt  re- 
lative to  its  shores  enforced  the  sensation.  With 
what  obstinacy  the  poor  Indians  resisted  the  de- 
signs of  the  white  men  in  making  settlements 
west  of  this  river  !  Having  been  driven  further 
and  further  westward,  relinquished  claim  to  tract 
after  tract,  they  here  made  a  staud,  fixed  in  a  re- 
solve, hitherto  ye  may  come,  but  no  farther  ! 
This  river  shall  be  the  boundary  between  us  ! 
It  shall  limit  your  encroachment !  The  resist- 
ance they  made,  and  the  blood  which  was  spilt, 
sufficiently  prove  the  reluctance  with  which  they 
gave  up  the  contest.  The  bottom  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  river  where  we  crossed,  which  was  at 
the  junction  of  Short  Creek,  is  very  rich,  but  not 


wide.  In  this  bottom  we  observed  a  mound  of 
earth  cast  up  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  its 
diameter  at  the  base  forty-five  feet,  and  said  to 
be  a  burial  place,  but  whether  made  by  the  In- 
dians or  not  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  said  that 
two  miles  below  this  is  a  square  fortification 
containing  several  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by 
a  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  by  art  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet. 

Along  the  east  shore  of  the  river  great  de- 
struction was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  species 
of  caterpillar  which  infested  the  trees.  They 
fed  upon  the  leaves,  and  thus  killed  trees  of 
enormous  size.  Their  havoc  extended  for  many 
miles  along  the  river,  and  reached  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  shore. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  portion  of  the  following  Address  was  pub- 
lished in  a  late  number :  we  have  concluded,  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  to  give  the  whole. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  Russell  by 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

"  To  Viscount  Palmerston,  K.  G.,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Earl  Russell,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  : 

"  The  undersigued,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  throughout  Great  Britain,  re- 
quest the  considerate  attention  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  a  few  observations  on  the 
present  critical  aspect  of  affairs  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  North  A  merica, 
offered,  as  they  are,  under  a  strong  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty. 

';  We  have  on  former  occasions  so  fully  stated 
our  conviction  that  all  war  is  unlawful  for  the 
Christian  that  it  is  needless  now  to  repeat  it. 
But  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
present  difficulties  between  the  two  countries  of 
so  marked  and  peculiar  a  character  as,  in  our 
apprehension,  to  justify  this  special  appeal  to 
Government. 

"  There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  independent  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  closely  united 
together  as  England  and  America  by  the  com- 
bined ties  of  blood,  of  language,  of  religion,  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  of  commercial  inter- 
est, and  no  two  nations  between  whom  a  war 
would  be  a  more  open  scandal  to  our  common 
Christianity,  or  a  more  serious  injury  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  human  race. 

"  The  hatred  of  a  brother  when  once  offended 
is  a  proverb.  Nor  were  the  feelings  which  ex- 
isted between  England  and  America  after  the 
war  of  independence  and  the  war  respecting  the 
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rights  of  neutrals  by  any  meaus  an  exception  to 
this  proverbial  truth.  By  degrees,  however, 
animosity  and  mutual  suspicion  subsided.  The 
reciprocal  visits  of  enlightened  travellers,  the 
vast  increase  of  commercial  relations,  and  the 
healthy  emulation  in  Christian  philanthropy,  in 
science,  and  in  literature,  were,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  producing  an  improved  tone  of  both 
personal  and  national  feeling,  when  at  length, 
in  1860,  the  visit  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  throne  to  the  Canadian  provinces  and  to 
the  United  States  seemed  to  complete  the  en- 
tente cordiale  between  the  two  countries.  It  is 
a  little  more  than  twelve  months  since  the  Eng- 
lish subjects  and  American  citizens  were  alike 
rejoicing  in  this  healthy  condition  of  the  rela- 
tions between  those  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"  Now,  however,  with  sadness  of  heart  we  see 
all  this  sorrowfully  changed,  and  a  question  of 
international  law,  which,  if  it  could  be  submitted 
to  a  competent  tribunal  of  able  jurists,  whether 
European  or  American,  or  to  the  mediation  or 
arbitration  of  any  independent  State,  might  pro- 
bably in  a  few  hours  be  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  appears  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  occasioning  a  vast  destruction  of  hu- 
man life,  a  prodigious  waste  of  treasure,  a  total 
interruption  of  trade  and  social  intercourse,  and 
an  incalculable  amount  of  moral  evil;  while  it 
is  just  as  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
the  question  of  right  or  wrong  to  be  really  cleared 
up  by  such  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  as  it  was  for 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accursed  in  mediae- 
val times  to  be  settled  by  the  wager  of  battle,  or 
the  passage  over  burning  plough-shares. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  look  with 
confidence  to  the  Government  and  legal  advisers 
of  our  beloved  Queen,  fully  believing  that  it  is 
their  honest  desire  that  so  awful  and  so  unneces- 
sary a  calamity — we  might  say  so  great  a  na- 
tional sin — as  a  war  with  America  should  be 
averted.  In  this  confidence  we  are  emboldened 
respectfully  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  the  interval  which  must  necessarily  elapse 
between  the  transmission  of  the  views  of  the 
British  Cabinet  to  Washington  and  the  arrival 
of  the  reply  in  preparing  so  to  meet  that  reply, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  next  step  may  not 
be  a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  putting  of  the 
remaining  issue,  if  any,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  train  for  a  pacific  decision. 

"  We  rejoice  to  see  the  principle  of  arbitration 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  European  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Wrhere  a  prospective  provision 
of  this  kind  exists  in  international  treaties,  any 
difficulty  which  may  arise  would  naturally  take 
the  course  thus  prescibed  for  its  settlement  be- 
fore the  question  of  right  becomes  merged  in  the 
storm  of  passion.  And  though  there  may  be  no 
such  prospective  provision  applicable  to  the  pre- 


sent difficulty,  we  would  respectfully  submit  that 
it  may  not  be  too  late  for  our  Government,  strong 
in  the  consciousness  of  right,  to  propose  such  a 
reference,  should  the  reply  from  Washington 
not  contain  the  happy  and  peaceful  termination 
of  the  dispute.  There  are  many  circumstances 
in  the  present  position  of  England  which  enables 
her  to  maintain  a  perfectly  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude ;  and  would  it  not  seem  un- 
generous to  drive  matters  to  extremities  with  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  they  are  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  their  national  integrity,  if  not 
for  their  national  existence  ? 

"  May  we,  then,  as  Christians,  appeal  to  the 
rulers  of  this  highly  professing  Christian  coun- 
try, imploring  them,  while  commendably  vigilant 
for  the  interests  and  the  character  of  England, 
to  endeavor  to  follow  out  the  Gcspel  rule  of  do- 
ing as  they  would  be  done  by — a  rule  not  less 
binding  on  nations  than  on  individuals  ?  But, 
though  we  thus  address  those  whose  counsels 
direct  the  State,  and  with  whom  may  rest  the 
final  decision  for  peace  or  for  war,  we  are  well 
aware  that  much  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of 
all  exasperated  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
at  large,  often  too  ready  to  encourage  a  war  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  difficulties  ;  and  we  greatly 
desire  that  a  thoroughly  pacific  temper  may  be 
maintained  and  increase  among  us  as  a  nation, 
and  especially  that  it  may  be  promoted  by  all 
those  who  profess  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
There  may  have  been  words  as  well  as  deeds  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  which  have  tried  the  temper  and 
the  patience  both  of  our  statesmen  and  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  generally;  but  it  is  surely 
more  truly  dignified,  as  well  as  more  truly 
Christian,  to  meet  provocation  with  a  calm  re- 
ference to  law,  than  to  exhibit  a  retaliatory 
spirit. 

"  We  would  further  suggest  that,  after  the 
vast  sacrifices  which  England  has  made  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  our 
own  possessions,  and  by  other  countries,  which 
has  been  an  object  so  consistently  promoted 
through  life  by  the  statesmen  whom  we  are  now 
addressing,  it  would  be  deeply  humiliating  if, 
by  being  involved  in  this  war,  our  country  should 
ultimately  find  itself  in  acfive  co-operation  with 
the  South  and  slavery,  against  the  North  and 
freedom  ;  though,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  express  our  approval  in  all  respects  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  North  in  reference  to 
slavery. 

"  We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  mention, 
as  an  additional  reason  for  our  strong  advocacy 
of  the  preservation  of  peace  with  America,  that 
as  the  principal  founders  of  two  of  its  States,  and 
many  of  the  original  settlers  of  other  States, 
were  our  brethren  in  religious  profession,  be- 
tween whose  descendants  and  ourselves  a  cordial 
correspondence  has  been  maintained  for  nearly 
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two  centuries,  we  have  a  special  religious  as  well 
as  national  interest  in  the  question.  And 
though  the  government  of  those  States  has  loDg 
passed  into  less  pacific  hands,  yet  our  brethren 
there  still  have  a  considerable  influence  on  their 
State  Legislatures,  and  their  voice  has  often  been 
heard  with  effect  in  Washington.  We  shall, 
therefore,  at  once  apprise  our  American  friends 
of  the  step  which  we  have  now  taken,  and  shall 
urge  them  also  to  use  their  influence  in  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  peace. 

"  May  He  who  still  ruleth  in  the  earth  by 
His  providence,  as  well  as  by  His  grace,  grant 
that  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  which 
is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, may  so  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the 
two  Governments  and  in  the  hearts  of  the'people, 
that  the  impending  scourge  of  war  may  be 
averted  from  the  kindred  nations,  oi\  each  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  waters  of  that 
ocean  which  should  unite  rather  than  divide 
them. 

"  London,  the  9th  of  the  12th  month,  1861." 
(Here  follow  the  signatures.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  18, 1862. 

Winter  Charities. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  are  many  organizations  in  active 
operation  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  among 
the  poor,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country, 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  benevolent 
and  liberally  disposed;  the  hand  of  private 
charity  is  also  busy  in  the  less  conspicuous, 
though,  perhaps,  equally  useful  work  of  private 
beneficence. 

Indiscriminate  alms-giving  has,  we  believe, 
been  pretty  generally  superseded  by  systematic 
and  well  directed  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
more  urgent  necessities  of  the  worthy  poor, 
while  the  improvident  and  thriftless  are 
allowed  to  suffer,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
consequences  of  their  folly  or  crime.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  principle  more  generally  admitted 
in  this  connection  than  that  pecuniary  aid 
extended  to  the  unworthy  operates  as  a  positive 
evil  in  society.  Those  who  neglect  to  provide 
for  themselves  when  able,  have  no  just  claim 
upon  the  benevolent,  and  every  measure  of 
relief  from  their  necessary  and  inevitable  suffer- 
ings, is  a  premium  upon  their  idleness  and  unthrift. 
Yet  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  apply  so  fully  in 
the  case  of  helpless  dependents   thrown  into 


want  and  suffering  by  the  fault  of  those  who 
should  have  provided  for  them.  Shall  such  be 
allowed  to  suffer  because  relief  afforded  to  them 
through  charity,  gives  a  license  to  their  neglect 
by  their  natural  guardians  ?  So  various  are  the 
circumstances  by  which  men  are  surrounded  in 
society,  and  so  unequal  their  opportunities,  and 
so  unevenly  are  the  good  things  of  this  life 
divided  even  among  the  industrious  and  tem- 
perate, that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
duty  or  expediency  of  affording  relief  in  the 
various  cases  of  necessity  continually  presented. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  those  who,  as  stew- 
ards over  accumulated  means,  are  called  "  to  look 
not  on  their  own  things,  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others,"  to  strengthen  their  benevolent 
promptings  by  seeking  out  suffering  and  want, 
to  assuage  and  relieve  it,  while  they  exercise 
their  judgment  and  discrimination  by  inquiring 
into  its  cause,  in  each  case,  with  a  view  to  its 
radical  cure.  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunities 
for  real  and  legitimate  charity.  Those  bowed 
down  by  the  infirmities  incident  to  advanced 
age, — the  tender  and  helpless,  cast  upon  the 
world  without  the  fostering  care  of  parents  or 
suitable  guardians,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  idiotic,  the  insane,  the  sick  and 
sorrowful,  all  appeal  to  us  as  they  did  to  our 
holy  Pattern,  and  it  is  our  duty,  according  to  our 
limited  capacity,  to  imitate  him  in  going  about 
doing  good.  Such  charity,  if  well  directed, 
blesses  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver ;  it 
opens  the  heart  of  both  for  the  influx  of  pure 
and  holy  feelings,  and  raises  the  thoughts  in 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.  We  feel  that  these  remarks 
apply  especially  to  those  charitable  efforts  which 
bring  the  giver  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
suffering  which  is  sought  to  alleviate;  such 
works  of  benevolence  we  commend,  especially  at 
this  inclement  season,  to  every  one  who  would 
learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Died,  On  the  5th  inst,  at  her  late  residence,  No. 
222  Arch  Street,  Martha  M.  Longstreth,  in  the  51st 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  Joshua 

Richardson,  in  Attleborough,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  29th  of  12th  mo.,  1861,  Jane  Richardson,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  95  years  11  months  and  7  days,  a 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

This  aged  Friend  was  unable  to  walk  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
her  limbs.    But  she  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health 
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until  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  and  was  favored  , 
with  an  excellent  memory,  which  extended  back  to 
the  time  when  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  British 
colonies.  She  enjoyed  entertaining  her  friends  with 
the  narration  of  occurrences  that  transpired  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  had  their  head  quarters  in  her  father's  ' 
house,  (the  house  and  room  in  which  she  died,)  and 
the  troops  were  quartered  in  the  Meeting  house  at 
Middletown,  during  the  time  that  the  Hessians  were 
prisoners,  that  were  captured  at  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton. She  hg,d  a  distinct  recollection  of  many  of  the 
eminent  ministers  of  our  Society  who  travelled  in  the 
service  of  their  Divine  Master,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  would  relate  incidents  that  trans- 
pired in  their  day,  and  describe  the  gesture  and  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Rebecca  Jones,  Samuel  Emlen, 
Martha  Routh,  Jane  Watson  and  others.  In  her 
death  a  link  has  been  broken  which  served  to  bind 
the  present  to  the  past  generation. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Nancy 
Parkins,  near  Cardington,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  12th 
mo.,  1861,  after  a  protracted  illness  and  much  suffer- 
ing, Isaac  Schoolby,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age, 
a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Our 
deceased  friend  was  the  father  of  William  Schooley, 
concerning  whom  the  memorial  of  Stillwater  Monthly 
Meeting  was  published,  in  No.  33  of  the  current  Vol. 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  From  the  best  information 
that  can  be  got  here  of  his  birth,  he  was  born  in 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  2d  mo.,  1771  ;  was 
taken  when  young  to  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Slocum  inFriends' 
Meeting,  at  Goose  Creek.  Soon  after  they  removed 
to  Sandy  Spring,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  They  re- 
turned again  and  settled  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  where 
they  resided  until  the  Fall  of  1815,  when  they  moved 
to  the  newly  settled  country  of  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  they  bought  land  in  the  wilderness,  and  made 
themselves  a  comfortable  home, which  they  afterwards 
sold,  and  moved  to  where  his  decease  took  place,  in 
the  Spring  of  1833,  in  order  that  they  might  help 
their  children  to  homes  on  land  of  their  own.  Since 
that  time  they  have  lived  with  their  children.  His 
wife  has  survived  him.  After  dwelling  together  in 
the  connubial  state  with  great  harmony  for  over  68 
years,  she  now  testifies  that  "  few  have  got  along 
smoother  than  they." 

In  reference  to  Phebe  Frost,  whose  death  was  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  number,  a  friend  writes  : — 

Her  quiet  and  unobtrusive  deportment,  her  exem- 
plary conduct  and  conversation,  her  kindness  of 
of  heart,  her  sympathy  for,  and  readiness  to  relieve 
the  afflicted  and  the  needy,  her  open  and  generous 
hospitality,  her  sound  counsel  and  ripe  judgment  en- 
deared her  to  those  among  whom  she  mingled. 

In  her  removal,  the  suffering,  whether  from  sickness 
or  poverty,  have  lost  a  true  friend,  Society  a  much 
loved  and  valued  member,  and  as  one  who  had 
known  her  for  many  years  has  remarked,  "  the  good 
of  earth  not  the  least  of  their  number." 

Though  she  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called 
away  from  earth,  yet  we  have  an  assurance  that  she 
was  prepared,  and  hence  a  belief  that  her  purified 
spirit  is  at  rest  in  that  blest  abode  where  no  sorrows 
come,  no  temptations  try.  J.  J.  c. 


Live  down  calumny  •  the  best  reply  to  slan- 
derous reports  is  a  good  life. 

What  a  burden  is  leisure  to  a  mind  unpre- 
pared for  its  enjoyment. 


"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Matt. 
6:  34. 

Let  us  remember  that  each  day  is  ordered  by 
Almighty  love,  and  brings  with  it  that  measure 
of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  which,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom,  is  most  con- 
ducive to  our  true  peace  and  welfare. — Krum- 
macher. 


Communicated 

friends'  first-day  school,  reading,  pa. 

This  school  was  commenced  about  a  year  since 
under  the  following  circumstances:  A  Friend, 
believing  that  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  childreu  might  be  considerably  promoted, 
by  collecting  them  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  religious  conversation,  con- 
cluded to  invite  several  boys  to  meet  at  his  resi- 
dence on  First-day  afternoons.  This  was  readily 
united  with,  and  after  a  few  gatherings  the  ad- 
vantages were  very  apparent.  This  class  was 
continued  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  it  was 
concluded  to  assemble  at  our  Meeting  House,  that 
others  who  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  might  be 
accommodated.  Two  young  women  tendered 
their  assistance,  and  the  school  was  opened  in 
the  12th  month,  1860,  with  ten  scholars,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present,  time  with  grad- 
ually increasing  interest.  The  whole  number 
in  attendance  during  the  year  was  twenty  six. 
The  weekly  average  was  small,  owing  to  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  some,  and  others  having 
commenced  attending  but  recently.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  method  of  teaching. 
To  a  devoted  teacher  a  way  will  soon  open  which 
will  prove  interesting  and  profitable,  both  to 
teacher  and  scholar,  as  the  former  will  soon  re- 
alize the  promise  that  <;  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself."  Of  the  twenty-six, 
nineteen  are  boys  and  seven  girls;  two  only  are 
members  of  our  meeting.  During  the  summer 
months  the  school  was  held  in  the  morning,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  time  in  one  re- 
spect, as  it  allows  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
attend  meeting,  but  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  winter  mornings,  this  arrangement 
could  not  be  continued  during  that  season.  The 
school  is  opened  by  reading  a  striking  portion  of 
the  Bible,  mostly  in  the  New  Testament,  and  at 
its  close  a  few  verses  from  the  Psalms  are  read, 
followed  by  a  suitable  pause. 

In  conducting  these  (schools,  the  principles  up- 
held by  our  Society  should  be  brought  into  view, 
and  their  agreement  with  the  Scriptures  shown. 
This  is  particularly  important,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  teachers  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
our  distinguishing  principles. 

A  smali  library  has  been  commenced,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  volumes.  (Treat  care  should  be 
observed  in  the  collection  of  books  designed  for 
the  youth  of  our  Society.    Many  of  the  books 
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published  by  the  "  Sunday  School  Union"  and 
the  "  American  Tract  Society," — books  designed 
for  the  different  religious  denominations, — are 
very  attractive  in  their  style,  but  there  are  few 
of  them  that  do  not  contain  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions which  render  them  unsuitable  for  our 
own  Society.  There  are  no  doubt  many  works 
issued  for  children  that  are  suitable,  but  before 
placing  a  book  in  a  First-day  School  Library  it 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  very  differently  sit- 
uated in  its  surroundings  from  what  it  was  years 
ago,  and  requires  increasing  vigilance  to  preserve 
it  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  All  the  differ- 
ent persuasions  are  active  ;  nearly  all  have  their 
missionaries,  and  perhaps  all  have  their  "  Sunday 
schools,"  which  they  not  inaptly  term  "  the 
nursery  of  the  church."  Not  only  do  they  re- 
tain their  own  children  through  the  agency  of 
these  schools,  but  others  are  brought  within  the 
pale  of  their  instruction,  and  among  these  we  not 
unfrequently  find  the  children  of  Friends,  and 
of  those  professing  with  Friends. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  books 
and  newspapers  issued  for  some  years,  and  which 
are  eagerly  read  by  the  young,  the  Bible  is  too 
much  neglected,  and  the  truths  so  important  for 
us  to  uphold  are  forgotten,  and  the  mind  becomes 
interested  in  subjects  but  illy  calculated  to  en- 
courage a  growth  in  the  spiritual  life. 

A  civil  war  is  now  in  our  land.  Some  of  our 
members  have  contributed  towards  its  support, 
and  others  are  actually  participating  in  the  deadly 
strife,  notwithstanding  the  commands  of  Jesus, 
"  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

First-day  schools  would  bring  our  children 
together,  as  teachers  if  not  as  scholars,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  those  gifts  and  faculties  given  to  us 
by  our  Creator,  a  religious  growth  would  be  expe- 
rienced. Children,  whether  members  of  our  So- 
ciety or  not,  should  receive  our  fostering  care. 
Our  principles  should  be  more  generally  diffused, 
and  there  is  no  period  of  life  better  adapted  for 
their  reception  than  that  of  37outh. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that,  although,  amidst 
discouragements  which  seem  to  accompany  every 
good  work,  we  feel  in  our  little  experience  en- 
couraged. The  field  for  labor  is  large,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  if  entered  into  in  a  spirit  of 
dependence  and  prayer,  that  the  Lord  will  bless 
us  in  our  work. 

Reading }  First  mo.,  1860. 

THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  London  Times  has  the  following  letter 
from  its  Naples  correspondent : 

Naples,  Dec.  10th,  1861. 
From  Naples  little  is  seen  excepting  those 
grand  columns  of  smoke,  which  rise  gigantically 


into  the  air,  and  which,  according  to  as  close  a 
measurement  as  could  be  made,  were  calculated, 
that  from  the  lower  mouths  at  10,000  feet,  and 
that  from  the  upper  crater  at  3,000  feet  in  height. 
Our  streets  are  free  from  the  dust  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  though  for  some  time  after  the  sun  rose 
it  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  eclipse,  yet  to  wit- 
ness all  the  wonders  of  the  spectacle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  capital  and  visit  the  site  of  the 
disaster.  f 

From  the  coufines  of  the  city  to  Torre  del 
Greco  one  passes  between  two  lines  of  a  curious 
population  who  have  turned  out  to  see  the  crowds 
who  flock  down  to  Torre  del  Greco.  The  wind 
blows  off  the  mountain  due  north  and  south,  so 
that,  until  you  just  get  under  the  column,  you 
are  not  exposed  to  the  shower  of  dust  which  falls 
thickly  and  constantly,  almost  blinding  one,  and 
certainly  not  conducing  to  easy  respiration.  On 
arriving  at  the  devoted  little  town,  which  num- 
bers, by  the  by,  2:4,000  souls,  I  found  the  place, 
except  at  the  station,  almost  deserted.  Every 
house  was  abandoned,  and,  as  proving  how  rapid 
was  the  flight,  melons  and  other  articles  still 
hung  suspended  outside  the  windows.  At  the 
station  there  was  a  vast  crowd  of  persons,  some 
of  the  last  lingering  inhabitants,  with  beds  and 
other  articles  of  furniture,  anxious  to  be  off; 
others,  consisting  of  the  Bersagliera  and  Nation- 
als, who  remained  to  guard  the  place,  for  mis- 
fortune is  no  protection  against  the  herds  of 
thieves  who  just  at  present  drive  a  thriving  trade 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the 
blackened  appearance  of  every  object,  the  fine 
dust,  which  had  fallen  in  heavy  showers,  lying 
i'our-and-a-half  inches  in  depth  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Some  of  these  were 
cracked  horizontally  across  the  flat  roofs,  and 
others  perpendicularly,  but  it  is  not  until  you 
turn  off  to  the  left,  a  little  beyond  the  station, 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed. From  this  point,  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, a  number  of  houses  are  passed,  which  have 
been  most  materially  injured — from  400  to  500 
in  all — and  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  unsafe. 
At  one  house  in  particular,  a  handsome  building, 
too,  the  proprietor,  who  had  returned  for  some 
articles  which  he  had  left  behind,  was  breaking 
the  windows  to  get  in,  entrance  by  the  doorway 
being  impossible.  I  shall  here  insert  the  report 
which  was  sent  to  me  yesterday  morning  by 
Giovanni  Cozzolino,  the  principal  guide  of  the 
mountain,  as  it  will  explain  precisely  the  site 
where  the  mouths,  which  are  now  vomiting  forth 
fire,  smoke,  and  lava,  have  been  formed  : 

"  On  the  8th  inst.,  at  about  a  quarter  past  11 
A.  M..  a  great  trembling  of  the  ground  was  felt 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  which  continued  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  population 
were  in  great  alarm,  expecting  an  earthquake. 
At  Resina  this  tremulous  motion  was  felt,  though 
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Dot  so  strongly,  about  midday.  Toward  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  large  opening  was  made  in 
the  ground  above  Torre  del  Greco,  and  half  a 
mile  lower  than  the  crater  of  1774,  and  the  first 
cone  was  formed  underneath  the  house  of  Fran- 
cesco Cruci.  This  house  was  thrown  into  the 
air,  as  were  four  others  in  a  masseria  close  by. 
The  lava  has  arrived  (on  tho  morning  of  the  9th) 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  above  the 
monastery  of  the  Cappucini  (which  has  been 
destroyed),  and  is  about  a  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
All  the  houses  in  Torre  have  fissures  in  them, 
aud  the  population  have  fled  to  Naples.  At  the 
time  that  the  new  cones  were  formed,  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  tranquil,  but  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  grand  crater  at  the  summit 
burst  out  with  a  tremendous  noise,  throwing 
stones  and  ashes  to  a  great  height.  Every  effort 
of  this  kind  is  accompanied  by  a  sound  as  of 
thunder.  One  of  the  guides,  called  Gennarino 
Sannino,  while  attempting  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
red-hot  lava,  in  which  to  put  a  coin,  was  killed 
on  the  spot  by  a  stone  which  fell  upon  his 
head." 

The  report  is  meagre,  erroneous  in  some  in- 
stance?, and  some  of  the  details  have  been  mod- 
ified by  what  has  since  taken  place.  The  road 
and  the  streets  by  which  you  approach  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  interest  are  in  many  places  opened; 
and  at  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  guide,  there 
are  not  one  only,  but  two  considerable  cones  and 
several  smaller  ones;  indeed,  in  many  places 
there  are  indications  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
giving  way  to  the  subterranean  fires.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  cones  is  an  ellipse,  and  both  at  first 
sent  out  a  body  of  lava,  which  threatened  Torre 
del  Greco  with  rapid  destruction.  One  of  those 
happy  elevations  which  so  often  change  the 
course  of  the  current,  divided  it  into  two  streams, 
flowing  down  on  either  side.  The  opening  of 
the  main  crater,  too,  at  2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  Mon- 
day morning,  diminished  the  violence  of  the 
lower  stream,  and  possibly  saved  the  town. 

Last  night  the  view  which  presented  itself 
from  my  windows  was  very  grand ;  the  black 
column  rose  majestically,  and  was  then  carried 
off  by  the  wind  far  over  the  sea,  while  forked 
lightning,  as  it  were,  and  brilliant  lights,  such 
as  those  of  Roman  candles,  played  about  the 
crater.  This  morning  the  volumes  of  smoke  are 
rising  and  rolling  one  over  another  in  grand  in- 
volution, while  the  eastern  sun  behind  them  gives 
hues  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Beyond 
the  pall  which  hangs  over  the  sea,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  anything  except  when  an  opening  is 
made  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  then  one  sees  a 
picture  of  Sorrento  or  Capri  hung  in  the  centre 
of  a  deep-black  cloud. 

I  think  much  property  will  be  destroyed, 
though  not  many  lives,  as  all  have  escaped. 
What  is  ruin  to  many,  however,  is  prosperity  to 
others,  and  there  are  many  here  who  are  calcu- 


lating on  a  good  season  at  last — on  full  hotels 
and  much  profit. 

Dec.  11.  Vesuvius,  though  still  active,  has 
much  diminished  in  violence — a  fact  to  be  re- 
gretted rather  than  otherwise,  as  the  probability 
of  earthquakes  increases.  Yesterday  morning 
several  violent  shocks  were  felt,  and  still  greater 
damage  inflicted  on  the  town  and  neighborhood. 
I  am  just  going  over,  but  shall  have  no  time  to 
report  to-day.  Another  person  has  been  killed 
by  falling  into  the  lava,  which  rose  on  Monday 
morning  to  the  height  of  twenty-eight  palms. 

Written  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

AN    EXCURSION    TO  THE    ADIRONDACK  MOUN- 
TAINS, IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 
(Continued  from  page  701.) 

About  one  o'clock  we  were  roused  by  loud 
voices  outside  the  hut,  which  proved  to  be  a 
Yankee  pedlar  and  a  Wilmington  guide,  who 
had  been  making  a  moonlight  ascent;  the  fires 
were  replenished,  and  while  the  new  comers 
were  eating  their  suppers,  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep,  but  when  they  had  finished,  we  fell  into 
a  doze  which  lasted  until  about  half  past  3,  when 
we  were  awakened  by  the  ecstatic  exclamations 
of  the  pedlar,  who  had  roused  himself  thus 
early,  and  addressed  himself  to  sight  seeing: 
"  Aint  this  a  real  buster  ?  why,  here 's  all  creation 
to  be  seen,  and  half  way  beyond.  What  lots 
o'  mountains  here  is,  look  like  as  though  they 
growed  like  taters  all  in  heaps.  Wall,  I  heard 
the  minister  tell  abeout  the  cattle  on  a  thou- 
sand hills,  and  I  guess  he  was  talking  abeout 
this  ere  country,  only  I  don't  believe  there 's  any 
cattle  on  'em  worth  talking  abeout,  without  its 
catamounts;"  thus  he  ran  on  until  he  had 
exhausted  himself.  We  found  that  our  eloquent 
friend  would  prevent  any  farther  sleeping,  so  we 
gave  ourselves  a  final  stretch,  and  took  our  old 
position  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while 
our  guides  were  cooking  our  breakfast. 

Streaks  of  red  in  the  East  announced  the 
approach  of  sun-rise,  and  it  was  very  soon  light 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  clearly.  Every 
lake  and  water  course  was  covered  with  wreathes 
of  mist ;  several,  which  were  concealed  the 
preceding  evening,  now  revealed  themselves  by 
their  fleecy  coverings.  When  the  sun  fairly 
rose  over  the  crests  of  the  distant  White  Moun- 
tains, these  mists  were  converted  into  molten 
silver,  the  green  fields,  the  towering  rocks,  and 
the  vast  masses  of  forest  were  glorified  by  the 
new-born  sun,  and,  rimmed  around  in  their  silver 
settings,  formed  a  landscape  of  surpassing 
splendor,  far  different  from  that  of  the  evening, 
but  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  beauty  or  effective- 
ness ;  then  we  learned,  as  we  never  before  had 
learned,  what  the  prophet  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  "  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains." 
Doubtless  a  residence  on  Carmel  or  Hermon  or 
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Tabor  had  revealed  to  him  a  similar  vision,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  felicitous  expression. 
After  eating  our  breakfast,  and  taking  a  long 
farewell  look  at  the  scenes  which  had  so  deeply 
impressed  us,  we  slung  our  knapsacks  and  com- 
menced our  descent ;  we  have  only  to  remark  that 
the  constant  changes  of  prospect  produced  by  our 
winding  path  and  the  interrupted  openings  among 
the  trees,  sometimes  bringing  Mount  Marcy 
into  view  for  a  moment,  when  it  would  be  re- 
placed by  Wallface,  which  in  its  turn  would 
give  place  to  Colden,  which  would  soon  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Ampersand,  produced  an  illusion  as 
though  the  mountains  were  dancing  about 
amongst  themselves,  and  beautifully  illustrated 
the  interrogatory  of  Scripture,  "  Ye  mountains 
why  did  ye  skip  like  rams,  and  ye  little  hills 
like  lambs  ?" 

Returning  to  our  lodgings,  we  came  to  the 
school  house,  which  serves  for  this  purpose,  for  a 
church,  and  a  town  hall,  in  North  Elba,  which 
was  surrounded  by  large  numbers  of  curious 
vehicles,  antique  enough  in  appearance  to  have 
come  out  of  Noah's  ark,  and  drawn  by  horses, 
oxen,  donkeys,  and  even  by  dogs.  We  learned 
that  the  concourse  was  drawn  together  to  render 
the  last  offices  to  a  young  minister  who  was 
dearly  loved  through  all  that  region. 

His  father,  deacon  0  d,  was  one  of  the 

first  who  "  lifted  up  his  axe  among  the  thick 
trees"  of  that  section.  He  was  a  pious  man, 
and  deeply  lamented  the  privation  of  his  ac- 
customed church  privileges ;  they  were  too  poor 
to  hire  a  minister,  so,  like  Hannah  of  old,  he 
solemnly  dedicated  his  young  son  to  the  service 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  evinced  an  ardent  piety,  and  heartily 
co-operated  in  his  father's  plans.  By  the 
severest  self-denial  the  old  man  was  enabled  to 
give  him  an  education,  and  he  entered  with 
zeal  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Just  after  his 
ordination  he  became  blind,  but  he  did  not 
falter  in  his  career-  he  continued  to  preach,  to 
visit  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  ic  their  far  off 
forest  homes,  to  warn,  rebuke,  encourage  and 
exhort,  in  all  things  "  approving  himself  a 
faithful  minister."  He  had  no  salary ;  faithfully 
obeying  the  injunction,  "  Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give." 

These  faithful  labors  endeared  him  greatly  to 
his  widely  scattered  flock,  and  now,  when  after 
he  had  been  struggling  for  more  than  a  year  with 
consumption,  he  laid  down  the  garments  of  the 
flesh  to  wear  his  unfading  crown  in  the  upper 
sanctuary,  they  came  out  of  the  forest  from  a 
circle  of  many  miles  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  regard  and  affection.  The  minister,  in 
attendance,  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
memory,  during  which  there  were  few  dry 
eyes  in  the  building.  The  remains  were  then 
removed  to  the  grave  yard,  where  a  prayer  was 
offered,  and  a  hymn  was  sung  by  the  united 


voices  of  the  congregation  ;  then  amid  the  loud 
weeping  of  his  flock,  his  remains  were  reverently 
lowered  into  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
living. 

Lingering  in  the  grave  yard  we  noticed  the 
marble  grave  stone  of  the  young  wife  and  infant 
daughter  of  Oliver  Brown,  who  was  killed  at  his 
father's  side  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  following 
was  the  inscription  : 

Martha  E. 
Wife  of  Oliver  Brown, 
Born  Oct.  31st,  1842, 
Died  March  2d,  1860. 
Just  beneath  it  was  engraved  : 
Olive, 

daughter  of  0.  and  M.  E.  Brown, 
Died  Feb.  5th,  1860, 
Aged  chree  days. 

The  lamb  of  Jesus  rests 
In  his  kind  arms  of  love  ; 

The  flower  that  drooped  upon  the  breast 
Hath  fairer  bloomed  above. 
The  result  of  our  evening  consultation  was  to 
spend  the  ensuing  day  in  fishing,  down  the 
Ausable,  and  the  next  succeeding  day  on  Lake 
Placid,  when  we  would  endeavor  to  run  a  deer 

into  the  lake.    S  1  was  summoned  to  the 

council,  and  interested  us  much,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  the  hunts  in  which  he  had  participated 
in  his  youth ;  he  is  too  modest  a  man  to  sound 
his  own  trumpet,  but  we  afterwards  heard, 
from  his  neighbors,  many  surprising  accounts 
of  his  endurance,  courage  and  activity.  We 
learned,  from  his  wife,  that  a  few  days  ago  he 
saw  one  of  his  young  heifers  making  for  the 
woods  ;  knowing  how  difficult  it  was  to  retake 
her  when  she  had  once  fairly  got  into  them,  he 
run  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  head  her  off  ;  while 
running,  his  foot  caught  in  a  witch  hopple,  and 
he  was  dashed  violently  on  a  rock,  which  broke 
his  shoulder  blade;  he  would  not  hear  of  riding 
to  the  doctor,  but  walked  eighteen  miles  to 
Ausable  Forks,  where  the  nearest  surgeon  re- 
sided, got  his  broken  bone  mended,  and  returned 
on  foot  next  day.  Once,  he  wounded  a  deer  in 
the  river ;  seeing  that  he  was  making  for  the 
woods  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  fearing  to  lose 

him,  as   he    had    no  dogs  with  him,  S-  1 

jumped  into  the  river  and  seized  the  buck  by 
the  horns ;  they  struggled  in  the  icy  water  for 
half  an  hour,  sometimes  one  would  be  under 
water,  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  he  never 
once  relaxed  his  hold  until  the  deer  gave  out, 
when  he  dragged  him  ashore,  and  skinned  him, 
just  as  though  he  had  not  been  struggling  so 
long  in  the  water,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero. 
This  conflict  was  witnessed  by  four  or  five  hun- 
ters who  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
crack  of  his  rifle,  but  who  did  not  dare  to  fire  on 
the  buck  during  the  fight,  lest  they  might  kill 

S  1  himself;  and  no  one  was  willing  to  enter 

the  river  while  the  weather  was  so  intensely 
cold. 
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The  A  usable  river  rises  out  of  a  natural  ice 
house  in  the  Indian,  pass  at  the  south  line  of 
North  Elba,  and  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Forks,  where  it  unites  with  the  east 
branch,  and  thenceforward  pursues  an  easterly 
course,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Essex 
and  Clinton  counties )  for  about  ten  miles  from 
its  origin  it  washes  the  base  of  Wall  face  Moun- 
tain, and  throughout  its  entire  length  is  a  capital 
trout  stream  ;  its  bed  is  covered  by  large  boulders, 
its  waters  are  cold  and  clear,  and  its  banks  are 
overshadowed  by  trees  under  the  umbrage  of 
which  the  trout  delight  to  gather. 

Leaving  the  stream  for  a  while,  the  writer 
explored  a  fine  beaver  meadow  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  in  extent ;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  plants  were  sedges,  and  the  remaining 
portion  consisted  of  rattlesnake  grass,  (  Glyceria 
canadensis),  fowl  meadow,  (Poa  serotina)  and 
red  top,  [Agrostis  vulgaris.)  It  also  abounded 
in  Solidagos,  Hypericums  and  Galliums,  whose 
showy  flowers  added  to  its  beauty  as  much  as  they 
detracted  from  its  utility.  There  were  abun- 
dance of  wild  gooseberries,  blue  berries,  and 
raspberries,  the  glittering  of  which  alternated 
very  agreeably  with  the  fishing.  We  stopped 
to  drink  at  Thompson's  spring,  one  of  the  cold- 
est and  sweetest  that  we  ever  tasted  ;  a  large 
raspberry  bush  hung  over  it,  on  which  the 
delicious  fruit  grew  so  thickly,  that  without 
moving  a  single  step  we  picked  as  many  as  we 
could  possibly  eat. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


LOOK  FOR  THE  FLOWERS. 

"  Here  we,  earth's  wanderers, 

Timid  and  brave, 
Hasten  with  onward  step 

Nearer  the  grave, 
And  in  our  pilgrimage 

Should  we  not  see 
All  that  is  beautiful, 

Lovesome  and  free  ? 
Should  we,  with  sullen  hand, 

Gather  the  thorn  ? 
Should  we,  with  murmuring  heart, 

:  Sit  all  forlorn  ? 
Should  we,  in  rambling 

Over  the  meads, 
Look  but  for  pestilent, 

Poisonous  weeds? 
Should  we  not  joyously, 

Hand  locked  in  hand, 
A  hopeful,  a  jubilant 

Brotherly  band, 
Look  for  the  flowers  ? 

In  the  far  nooks  of  life, 

In  the  deep  shade, 
Where,  amidst  evil  things, 

Good  well  might  fade, 
God  sends  the  sunny  beam, 

God  sends  the  shower, 
Nursing  humanity's 

Ever-bright  flower ; 
Sin  may  be  rife  enough, 

But  the  good  part 
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Lieth  low  hidden  in 

Every  heart. 
God  sent  the  stream  at  first 

From  his  own  fount, 
Christ  in  diffusing  it 

Died  on  the  Mount. 
And,  amongst  stony  ways, 

Ripples  are  heard, 
Like  the  half-uttered  notes 

Of  a  low  bird  ; 
Dark  though  the  fate  of  us, 

That  matters  not, 
In  the  glad  soul  of  us 

Lives  the  bright  spot, 
Look  for  the  flowers  ! 

Are  there  not  sainted  ones, 

Graciously  given, 
Who  in  their  gentle  hands 

Lead  us  to  Heaven  ? 
When  they  return  to  us 

In  the  dim  night, 
Are  they  not  angel-like, 

Holy  and  bright? 
Sanctified,  purified, 

Unto  us  now, 
With  a  heaven-garland 

Encircling  each  brow  ? 
Turn  to  the  living  ones, 

Then,  as  they  stand, 
Touch  the  live  hearts  of  them 

With  thy  love-wand  ; 
Seek  not  the  weeds  in  them, 

And  to  thy  sight 
They  will  be  angel-like, 

Holy  and  bright ; 
Look  for  the  flowers 

Look  for  the  flowery  way, 

Life  has  its  clouds, 
Treasured  ones  suddenly 

Wrapt  in  their  shrouds  ; 
Hope  often  dashed  aside, 

Hearts  rudely  torn, 
And  over  wrecked  promises 

Oft  do  we  mourn  ; 
Hints,  too,  are  given  us 

That  our  swift  day 
Rapidly,  rapidly 

Fleeth  away. 
Up,  then,  and  cheerfully ! 

Trust  me,  there  lies 
Much  that  is  beautiful 

'Neath  the  broad  skies. 
Go  on  life's  pilgrimage 

Hand  locked  in  hand, 
A  hopeful,  a  jubilant 

Brotherly  band, 
Looking  for  flowers !" 


EXTRACT. 

Seldom  amid  the  strife  and  din 

Of  sublunary  things, 
Can  spirits  keep  the  watch  within, 

Or  plume  their  heavenward  wings. 
He  must  dwell  deep  indeed  whose  heart 
Can  thus  fulfil  true  wisdom's  part. 

Not  in  our  own  spontaneous  will 

Can  we  the  world  shut  out, 
Say  to  our  passions,  "Peace,  be  Btill," 

Or  check  each  rising  doubt ; 
Alone,  by  prayer,  'tis  slowly  won, 
In  the  world's  throng  too  rarely  done. 
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How  needful  is  it,  then,  for  man 
From  things  of  time  to  steal ; 

Those  of  eternity  to  scan, 
Their  magnitude  to  feel  ? 

The  first  are  transitory,  vain, 

The  last  forever  will  remain. 


FARMERS  LIBRARIES. 

Now  that  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  are  upon  us, 
and  the  time  of  leisure 
among  the  farmers,  it  is 
just  the  time  to  read  and 
study,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  coming  season.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  own 
all  the  books  you  would 
like  to  read,  club  together 
with  your  neighbors,  (if 
you  have  no  farmer's  club) 
and  secure  a  few  books  to 
be  kept  in  some  central 
point  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  and  read  by  all. 
If  you  have  a  Farmer's 
Club,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
commence  gathering  a  library  of  such  books 
as  are  the  most  appropriate  and  useful  as  helpers 
to  the  farmer. —  The  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 


ON  THE  DELETERIOUS  EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  ON 
POTATOES. 

The  influence  of  light  on  vegetation  is  now 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  although  the  precise  mode  of  action  may  not 
be  always  understood,  yet  powerful  effects  of  it 
are  everywhere  perceptible.  In  its  absence, 
leaves  become  blanched  that  would  otherwise  be 
green.  Roots  that  are  white  undergronnd  be- 
come green  when  exposed.  Turnips,  white  be- 
neath, are  green  or  perhaps  red  above,  and 
many  kinds  of  fruits,  naturally  pale,  color  under 
bright  sunlight.  By  the  action  of  light  on 
leaves,  the  different  secretions  peculiar  to  plants 
are  formed,  such  as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  oils,  and 
even  in  certain  kinds  of  plants  deadly  poisons. 
In  some  plants,  too,  the  secretions  due  to  the 
action  of  light  are  in  certain  portions  harmless 
and  nutritious,  whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
plant  through  the  same  agency,  highly  deleterious 
principles  are  formed.  The  potato  offers  an 
example.  Everybody  knows  that  its  tubers  con- 
tain wholesome  food,  and  it  is  also  generally 
known  that  the  stems,  and  especially  the  apples 
or  seed  vessels,  are  deleterious.  But  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  potato  is  sometimes  subject- 
ed is  calculated  to  develop  the  poisonous  quali- 
ty in  the  tubers  themselves,  a  change  which  can 
only  take  place  during  exposure  to  light.  The 
poison  found  in  the  green  parts  of  potatoes  is 


called  Solanine.  This  exists  in  several  species 
of  Solanum,  "  and  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  shoots  of  potatoes.  To  obtain  it  the 
shoots  are  bruised  and  acted  on  by  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  poisonous." 
(Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry.)  Liebig  says 
it  is  a  powerful  poison. 

Although  the  stems  of  potatoes,  according  to 
the  authorities  just  quoted,  contain  in  notable 
quantity  the  noxious  and  easily  extracted  prin- 
ciple so  dangerous  in  its  concentrated  form, 
yet  the  tubers  grown  underground  and  kept  in 
the  dark  are  floury  and  white  when  cooked,  if 
the  variety  of  potato  is  good,  and  quite  free  from 
that  acrid  taste,  which  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Solanine,  and  a  sure  indication  of  its  pres- 
ence. But  the  potato  tuber  is  in  reality  a  sort 
of  stem,  for  it  is  furnished  with  buds,  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  push  into  shoots, 
as  buds  do  on  stems  above  ground.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  light : 
for  although  both  its  skin  and  flesh  are  white, 
they  soon  become  green  by  exposure,  and  the 
continued  presence  of  light  renders  them  as.green 
as  stems  above  ground.  It  is  said  that  pigs  have 
been  killed  by  giving  them  potatoes  greened  to 
this  extent.  Such  of  course  could  not  be  sold 
for  human  food.  For  this  purpose  potatoes  ex- 
posed to  light  must  be  boused  or  otherwise  shad- 
ed before  the  tinge  is  apparent,  at  least  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  under  the  impression  that  the 
tubers  keep  better  after  having  basked  in  the 
sun,  many  cultivators  are  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing them  up,  and  spreading  them  outon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  bright  sunny  weather. 
This  has  the  effect  of  greatly  deteriorating  their 
quality.  Notwithstanding  disease,  really  good 
are  infinitely  better  than  quantities  of  others  which 
potatoes  can  be  found ;  but  even  slightly  dis- 
eased ones,  with  the  infected  portians  cut  away? 
though  they  have  a  goodly  appearanco,  have  been 
greened.  Instead  of  being  white  and  floury 
when  cooked,  they  are  yellow,  and  have  a  dis- 
agreeable acrid  taste,  which  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
guised, or  if  it  should,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  acrid  principle  are  coun- 
teracted. At  all  events,  it  would  certainly  be 
very  desirable  that  such  means  should  be  adopt- 
ed as  would  prevent  that  principle  being  genera- 
ted, or  in  other  words  the  tubers  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  instead  of  ex- 
posing them  to  light.  The  advantage  of  expo- 
sure as  regards  better  keeping  is  doubtful;  where- 
as, the  deterioration  it  occasions  in  the  quality  of 
the  tubers  as  an  article  of  food  is  certain.  I 
have  thus  endeavored  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  is 
aware  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  light  on  the 
potato  to  explain  it  to  those  who  are  not ;  for  a 
knowledge  of  it,  if  acted  upon,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  both  rich  and  poor. —  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &G. 

TWELFTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  

Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta 

tion  of  the  term,  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
&C. 

Mean    temperature    of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 
Highest     do.  during  month, 
Lowest      do.    do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  


1860. 

1861. 

4  days, 
u 

3  days. 
± 

4  " 

8  " 

1  " 
11  « 

15  " 

15  « 

31  " 

31  « 

1860. 

1861. 

32.25  deg. 
49  " 
12  £i 
3-31  inch. 

37.00  deg. 
61.00  " 
20.00  " 
2.09  inch. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
12th  month,  for  the  past  seventy-two 
years,  

Highest  mean  of  the  past  during  that 
entire  period,  1848,  

Lowest        do.       do.       do.  1832, 


32.22  deg. 

45.00  " 
22.00  " 


The  month  just  closed,  as  well  as  the  fall  of 
the  present  season,  has  been  a  remarkably  mild 
one,  the  month  exceeding  in  height  of  tempera- 
ture the  average  for  seventy  two  years  past  about 
four  and  three  quarters  degrees,  although  it  has 
been  exceeded  several  times  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years.  This  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  latter  times  is  made  apparent  by  tak- 
ing the  average  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
thirty-five  years,  instead  of  the  entire  seventy-two 
years  record  in  possession  of  the  writer.  With 
the  shortest  named  period  as  a  basis,  the  mean 
of  the  present  season  exceeds  that  average  only 
two  and  a  half  degrees.  From  1790  to  1825 
inclusive,  it  never  reached  the  mean  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  while  in  1826  itreached  the  same  point, 
viz.  37  degrees.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  First  month  3d,  1862. 


ITEMS. 


DOMESTIC. 

Anson  Burlingame,  our  Minister  to  China,  has  ar- 
rived at  Canton,  and  was  well  received. 

The  Provost  Marshal-General  has  issued  an  order 
requiring  all  publishers  of  papers  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  the  City  of  St.  Louis  excepted,  to  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  inspection,  a  failure  to 
comply  with  which  will  render  the  paper  liable  to 
suppression. 

Gen.  Burnside's  fleet  sailed  on  the  9th  inst,  and 
arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  Mississippi  fleet  has 
sailed  from  Cairo. 

Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  his  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  cabinet ;  he  has  been  appointed  minister 
to  Russia.  Edward  M.  Stanton  has  been  selected  to 
fill  his  vacant  place. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  at  Hatteras  are  employing 
their  leisure  time  in  conducting  an  adult  school  for 


the  instruction  of  the  negroes.  The  school  is  under 
the  charge  of  Patrick  Kelley,  of  Company  C,  United 
States  Artillery,  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  every  way  qualified  for  his  difficult 
post. 

The  first  auction  sale  of  confiscated  cotton  from 
Port  Royal,  on  Government  account,  was  held  at  the 
public  stores,  New  York,  on  the  10th. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sorghum  crop  in  Illinois, 
this  year,  without  doubt,  is  worth  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
both  sugar  and  syrup,  notwithstanding  the  extra 
duty.    It  is  proportionably  large  in  Iowa. 

The  Planet  Venus. — For  some  weeks  this  beauti- 
ful planet,  in  the  western  sky,  has  been  a  subject  of 
admiration  on  cloudless  evenings.  From  her  present 
brilliant  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  some 
change  has  occurred  in  her  relation  to  the  sun.  but 
this  increased  lustre  is  owing  to  the  present  absence 
of  large  stars  in  her  pathway.  Her  greatest  brilliance 
will  be  attained  three  weeks  after  New  Year's,  after 
which  she  will  rapidly  decrease  in  splendor  till  she 
becomes  again  a  morning  star,  and  the  other  planets 
will  take  her  place  in  the  evening  sky. 

Professor  Bache  sends  out  a  corps  of  men  with 
every  expedition  South,  to  complete  the  coast  survey 
in  any  point  where  it  may  be  deficient,  to  note  any 
change  in  the  soundings  of  the  channels,  and  to  act 
as  guides  and  pilots  to  the  different  steamers  whose 
officers  are  ignorant  of  the  coast. 

FOREIGN. 

Lisbon,  December  26. — Great  excitement  is  exist- 
ing here  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  late  King.  His 
body  is  to  be  disinterred  and  analyzed.  The  public 
are  greatly  stirred  up  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
troops  are  patrolling  the  streets  to  preserve  order. 

The  newly -elected  king  of  Madagascar  has  ordered 
a  "  beautiful  stone  house  on  the  south  side  of  An- 
tananarivo, at  a  great  expense,  to  be  built.  The  King, 
in  a  letter  written  in  English,  says  that  it  will  be  a 
school-house,  "  where  young  men  and  children  of  all 
denominations  may  be  taught  the  English  language, 
philosophy,  geometry,  geography,  chemistry,  history, 
arithmetic,  drawing,"  &c. 

A  second  newspaper,  in  modern  Greek,  has  been 
added  to  the  London  journals.  Its  title  is  The  Mes- 
senger of  the  Byzantine  Nations,  the  Greeks,  the  Slavo- 
nians, the  Dacians,  the  Caucasians,  and  the  Arabs. 

Dr.  Schonberger,  the  first  Jew  ever  permitted  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  an  advocate  in  Hungary, 
was,  a  few  days  since,  sworn  in  at  Pesth. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the 
Breadstuff's  market  generally,  but  less  doing.  The 
export,  demand  for  Flour  has  fallen  off  and  only  600 
a  700  barrels  were  disposed  of  at  $5  75  per  bbl.  for 
extra  family,  and  $6  a  6  25  for  extra.  The  sales 
to  the  retailers  and  bakers  range  from  $5  25  to 
$5  50  for  superfine  ;  $5  62*  a  5  75  for  extras  ;  $5  87* 
a  6  12£  for  extra  family,  and  $6  25  a  6  75  for  fancy- 
lots  according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
are  dull.  We  quote  the  former  at  $3  75,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Meal  at  $3  per  barrel  without  sale. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
prices  are  higher.  Sales  at  $1  36  a  $1  37  for  Penn- 
sylvania red  and  $1  44  for  white.  Rye  at  75  cents. 
Sales  of  Pennsylvania  Rye  at  72  a  73c.  In  Corn 
there  is  more  activity,  and  it  is  in  good  request.  Sales 
of  yellow  at  58  J  cts.  Corn  sells  at  the  same  price. 
Oats  are  in  request  at  38  a  39  cents  for  both  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.  No  sales  for  Barley  or  Malt. 
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Cattle  Market. — But  little  change  is  noticeable 
in  the  prices  of  cattle  since  last  quotations.  The 
1257  head  disposed  of  last  week  at  Phillips'  Avenue 
Drove  Yard  brought  from  $7  to  $8|  per  cwt.  Eighty 
cows  realized  from  $25  to  $32  ;  from  $23  to  $38  for 
those  with  calves.  2000  sheep  sold  at  from  $4  to  $5 
per  cwt.  gross.  1400  hogs  sold  for  $4f  a  $5£  per 
cwt.  net,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  animals. 


STORE  PROPERTY  AND  FARM  FOR  RENT. — 
A  large  and  convenient  store  and  dwelling 
house,  with  barn  and  out  buildings,  and  seventy 
acres  of  good  farm  land,  situated  at  upper  Green- 
wich, opposite  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Glouces- 
ter county,  N.  J.,  where  a  very  good  business  is  done 
in  the  store,  and  a  light  stock  of  goods  now  on  hand 
can  be  had  low.  A  very  desirable  situation  for  a 
family  of  Friends.  Terms  favorable ;  possession  on 
the  25th  of  3d  mo.  next. 

Address,  WILLIAM  HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
1  mo.  18,  1862.— 4 1.  f 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT, 

MTHE  property  known  as  the  ATTLEBOROUGH 
ACADEMY,  located  in  Attleborough,  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  7  from 
Bristol,  Pa.,  and  9  from  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  where  daily 
stages  pass  the  premises,  connecting  with  the  rail- 
road and  steamboats,  by  which  easy  communication 
is  had  with  Philadelphia.  The  building  was  erected 
expressly  to  accommodate  a  first  class  Boarding  and 
Day  School,  for  which  purpose  it  has  always  been 
used.  The  present  occupant,  S.  Bachelder,  intends 
relinquishing  the  business  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriber, Agent  for  the  owners, 

JOSHUA  RICHARDSON, 
Attleborough,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 
1  mo.  11th,  1862— 3t. 


A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.  II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
"     III.— 42. 

"     IV.— 15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 
«     VI.— U 
"    VIII.— 39. 


XI NDERTAKING  — Wm.   Heacock,   General  Fur- 
J     nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862. — 1  yr. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  RENT.— A  large  and 
commodious  dwelling  and  school-room,  situa- 
ted in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  convenient  to 
Friends'  Meeting,  where  a  boarding  school  has  been 
successfully  kept  for  the  last  four  years,  for  rent  on 
favorable  terms.  For  particulars  address  either 
James  R.  Stackhouse,  or  William  Satterthwaite,  Falls- 
ington, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Edgewood, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  12  mo.  28 — 6t. 


WANTED— A  Female  Teacher  at  the  Friends' 
School,  at  Rancocas,  N.  J. 
Address  at  once  with  references 

JAS.  M'lLVAIN,  or 
DAVID  FERRIS, 
1  mo.  18,  '62.— It.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly. 


M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  te 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Ch3Stnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  |  LET  HER  NOT  GO  J  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 

VOL.  XVIII.  PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  25,  1862.  No.  46. 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

It  will  perhaps  be  generally  admitted,  at  least 
amongst  the  serious  part  of  mankind,  that  there 
is  no  species  of  biography  more  truly  interesting 
and  instructive,  than  that  which  enables  us  to 
contemplate  the  lives  of  those  humble  and  sin- 
cere Christians,  whose  hearts  being  imbued  with 
the  love  and  fear  of  their  great  Creator;  and 
having  dedicated  themselves  to  His  services,  pur- 
sue, with  a  steady  and  undeviating  course,  the 
path  of  righteousness  ;  it  may  be,  through  many 
conflicts  of  spirit,  and  often  surrounded  with 
great  outward  trials  and  difficulties,  under  which 
they  may  frequently  be  ready  to  sink ;  yet  hold- 
ing fast  their  faith,  and  keeping  in  view  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  their  course,  persevere  unto 
the  end  and  finally  receive  the  crown. 

Of  this  number,  it  is  believed,  was  William 
Thompson,  late  of  Penketh,  near  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  schoolmaster.  He  was  born  at  Mac- 
clesfield, on  the  26th  of  the  1st  Month,  1794. 
His  parents,  William  and  Alice  Thompson,  then 
resided  in  that  town,  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  joiner;  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Hargreaves,  an  ingenious 
mechanician,  who  introduced  several  improve- 
ments in  the  machines  used  for  spinning  cotton. 

From  the  humble  station  which  his  parents  oc- 
cupied in  society,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  possess  the  advantages  of  early  in- 
struction enjoyed  by  those  whose  parents  hold  a 


superior  rank.  When  about  four  years  old,  he 
began  to  attend  a  schoolmistress  named  Ford,  in 
his  native  town,  where  he  continued  three  years ; 
he  then  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Barton-upon-Irwell,  and  attended  the 
school  of  Thomas  Koyle  at  that  place  until  he 
was  ten  years  of  age ;  when,  his  parents  hav- 
ing again  changed  their  residence  to  Lowton,  in 
the  parish  of  Winwick,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Robert  Horrocks,  master  of  the  free-school  at 
that  place. 

There  are  few  whose  infancy  and  childhood 
afford  any  thing  remarkable  to  narrate,  and  that 
is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  the  editor  hav- 
ing nothing  to  communicate  respecting  those 
early  periods  of  William  Thompson's  life,  except, 
that  his  progress  in  learning  is  said  to  have  been 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  most  of  his 
school-fellowSj  and  that  he  early  evinced  a  love 
of  reading,  combined  with  a  retentive  memory, 
which  enabled  him  to  communicate  to  others  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  read.  He  was  also 
distinguished  by  a  grave  and  solid  deportment, 
and  it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  him,  when 
the  Scriptures  had  been  read,  (as  was  often  the 
custom  in  the  school  at  Lowton,)  to  remain  after 
the  other  boys  were  gone,  and  ask  of  his  master 
questions  concerning  the  sacred  writings,  and 
converse  with  him  upon  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty,  as  set  forth  in  them ;  and  in 
these  conversations  he  evinced  much  solid 
thought,  and  a  judgment  beyond  his  years. 

His  regular  attendance  at  school  ceased  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years  ;  about 
that  period,  his  father  became  so  infirm  as  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  supporting  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily, which  being  numerous,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  member  of  it,  who  was  of  ability,  should 
contribute  towards  the  general  support ;  accord- 
ingly, William  was  sent  to  labor  as  a  spinner  in 
a  neighboring  cotton  manufactory,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  During  that  period  his 
health  suffered  much  from  the  confinement  of 
the  situation,  and  the  foundation  was  probably 
laid  of  that  disease  which  was  apparently  the  chief 
cause  of  his  early  death.  In  this  place,  so  little 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  he  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  silence  and  retirement.    Ever  solicitous 
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of  improvement,  and  of  indulging  the  love  of 
reading  which  he  had  now  fully  imbibed,  and 
which  remained  unabated  till  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  frequently  placed  before  him  some 
book  of  useful  knowledge  or  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  such  a  position  for  perusal,  that,  whilst 
pursuing  the  labor  which  his  bodily  wants  made 
needful,  he  might  also  improve  his  mind  ;  al- 
ways keeping  aloof  from  the  greater  part  of  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  steadily  refusing  to  join  in 
their  conversation,  or  participate  in  the  nonsense 
and  ribaldry,  the  folly  and  profanity,  which  there 
prevailed,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prevail 
but  too  much  in  most  of  those  manufactories. 
This  conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  of  a  few, 
but  by  the  majority  he  was  treated  with  ridicule, 
and  became  the  subject  of  much  scorn  and  many 
an  idle  jest ;  and  from  his  reserved  and  serious 
manners,  was  esteemed  by  most  to  be  little  bet- 
ter than  an  idiot.  But  this  only  operated  as  a 
trial  of  his  faith  ;  he  knew  in  whom  he  trusted, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  serious  religious  impressions,  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  weaned  from  the  com- 
mon amusements  and  diversions  of  young  persons, 
and  to  have  sought  the  company  and  conversa- 
tion of  serious  people.  This  led  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist connexion,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
age  he  became  a  constant  attender  of  their  meet- 
ings. This  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  wrote 
the  following  sentences,  which  were  found  among 
his  papers,  without  a  date  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  people  called  Methodists 
are  a  peculiar  people  of  God's  own  raising  up  in 
this  age  of  prevailing  infidelity ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  right  hand  of  His  power  has  been  dis- 
played in  a  very  wonderful  manner,  in  raising 
them  up,  and  in  bringing  them  forth  to  be  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  believe  that  John  Wesley  and  some 
others,  were  as  evidently  raised  up  to  be  instru- 
ments in  promoting  this  great  work,  as  Moses 
was  raised  up  to  bring  forth  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Lord  has  raised 
up  and  called  forth  many  hundreds  of  ministers 
amongst  the  Methodists,  and  has  given  them 
ability  to  preach  the  word  of  life  to  the  comfort 
of  their  own  souls,  and  to  the  conversion  of  many 
thousands  of  others ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Lord 
did  make  use  of  these  weak  and  feeble  instru- 
ments in  mightily  confounding  the  wise  ;  and 
I  believe  that  by  their  preaching,  light  and  life 
and  immortality  have  been  made  known  unto 
many  thousands  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  fervency 
of  spirit  which  has  characterized  many  of  the 
Methodists  has  diffused  itself  into  thousands  of 
other  denominations,  and  has  been  largely  com- 
municated throughout  many  parts  of  the  known 
world;  and  I  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  the 


Methodists  are  many  of  them  scriptural  and  right; 
and  I  believe  that  the  blessed  doctrine  of  sancti- 
fication  has  never,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  been 
more  fully  proved,  nor  more  earnestly  recom- 
mended, than  since  the  year  1750  ;  and  I  am 
truly  thankful  that  ever  the  Lord  raised  up  this 
people,  and  I  do  feel  a  near  and  dear  union  with 
some  of  them,  yea,  and  with  all  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple every  where  and  under  whatsoever  name  or 
appearance. 

"  And  I  believe  that  all  the  Methodists  in  the 
world,  can  never  be  of  any  service  to  me  in  point- 
ing out  the  way  of  salvation,  if  I  do  faithfully 
adhere  to  Christ  Jesus,  who  I  desire  to  have  for 
teacher,  preacher,  leader,  and  guide. 

"W.  T." 

It  will  appear  from  this,  that  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  Methodists  were  of  a  very  exalted 
character ,  yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  al- 
though he  continued  to  entertain  a  high  opin- 
ion of  many  members  of  that  society,  and  main- 
tained an  intimate  friendship  with  them  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  became  dissatisfied  and  uneasy 
with  attending  their  meetings.  By  renewed 
visitations  of  Divine  regard,  he  was  made  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual 
and  inward  mode  of  worship  and  of  regenera- 
tion of  heart ;  in  search  of  this,  he  was  brought 
into  a  low  aud  humble  state ;  when,  (to  use  his 
own  words,)  he  "  mingled  tears  with  his  drink, 
and  looked  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  more  than 
for  the  morning  light."  In  this  frame  of  mind 
he  remained  for  some  time,  much  retired  within 
himself.  He  discontinued  his  attendance  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Methodists,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion, addressed  to  the  preacher  of  the  place  he 
had  most  frequently  attended,  the  following  let- 
ter, which  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  very 
extraordinary  production,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  an  almost  uneducated 
youth,  of  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 

To  J.  A. 

August,  1808. 
"I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  keep  silence; 
I  mean  with  regard  to  neglecting  coming  to  your 
meetings  of  late,  which  you  will  think  is  very 
strange  ;  but  I  have  herein  followed  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  which  affords  me  some  comfort. 
That  great  and  merciful  God  who  made  me  see 
that  I  was  rebelling  against  him,  has  in  his  good 
time  showed  me,  by  the  manifestations  of  his  holy 
spirit,  the  difference  that  there  is  in  worshipping 
in  our  own  will  and  time,  and  of  waiting  in  hum- 
ble silence  upon  that  God  who  worketh  by  whom 
he  pleaseth. 

"  It  has  very  often  been  brought  home  to  my 
mind,  when  I  attended  your  meetings,  that  it  was 
strange  that  both  you  and  I,  and  I.  G.,  and  many 
others  of  your  society,  should  like  to  read  of  that 
great  aud  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,  George 
Fox;  and  yet  it  was  not  noticed  (at  least  not 
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mentioned)  that  there  was  so  much  difference 
between  our  way  of  public  worship,  and  that 
which  he  and  those  holy  men  practised  who  spake 
not  in  their  own  strength,  will,  and  time,  but  as 
the  Almighty  gave  them  utterance  ;  wherefore, 
not  only  from  their  testimony,  but  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  I  judge  it  not  right  that  one  only 
should  stand  up  to  preach,  but  that  there  should 
be  free  liberty  for  any  one  to  open  their  minds 
freely,  provided  it  proceed  from  a  divine  spring 
of  life,  to  the  edifying  of  one  another;  for  the 
apostle  Paul  saith,  1  Corinthians,  14  c.  31  v. 
1  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one.'  Now  I 
would  ask,  how  can  this  manner  or  way  of  wor- 
ship be  carried  on  so  well  as  in  silent  waiting 
upon  God,  that  He  may  prepare  our  minds,  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  his  will,  whether  to  pray, 
reprove,  exhort,  &o.  But  you  may  perhaps  say, 
that  provided  the  heart  be  right,  that  it  matters 
not  what  is  the  form  or  way  of  worshipping. 
We  find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  we  are  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  how 
can  it  be  possible  that  we  can  at  all  times  wor- 
ship in  the  spirit,  if  we  enter  upon  it  at  any  fixed 
time  without  waiting  for  the  drawings  and  mov- 
ings  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  Therefore,  I  believe 
it  is  not  right  for  one  man  or  more  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  on  a  religious  meeting,  as  what  is  this 
but  placing  a  dependance  upon  one  another, 
which  ought  alone  to  be  upon  God,  for  God  is 
all  sufficient  to  supply  our  wants,  but  we  must 
ask  aright,  lest  we  should  receive  not.  Oh  !  I  feel 
that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  open  our  mouths  in 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  it 
must  be  done  at  any  time  or  place  when  we  have 
a  mind ;  wherefore  holy  David  saith,  Psalm  141, 
v.  3,  4  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth ; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  As  if  he  had  said, 
Lord  thou  knowest  that  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  and 
sinful  creature,  and  know  not  what  to  ask,  or 
what  to  say  in  thy  presence;  but,  0  Lord, 
guard  my  lips  lest  I  should  be  too  forward  in  my 
own  will,  to  ask  that  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
thy  divine  will.  And  again,  Psalm  143,  v.  10, 
4  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thon  art  my  God ; 
thy  Spirit  is  good,  lead  me  into  the  land  of  up- 
rightness/ Many  passages  might  be  quoted 
from  the  Scriptures,  all  concurring  in  one  testi- 
mony ;  but  let  us  also  look  into  our  hearts,  let 
us  search  narrowly  by  the  light  that  God  has 
given  us ;  for  I  believe  it  is  his  holy  will  that 
we  should  be  led  out  of  this  will-worship  afore- 
mentioned, if  we  will  but  stand  still  in  our  own 
minds,  and  hearken  to  that  still  and  small  voice 
which  cannot  be  heard  or  perceived  amidst  a 
multitude  of  words  or  performances.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  each  man  could  have  such  a 
measure  of  holiness  in  him,  that  would  qualify 
him  to  approach  his  Maker  at  any  time,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  need  of  these  remarks ; 
but,  alas  !  the  case  is  far  otherwise  ;  at  best  we 
are  but  poor  depending  creatures  that  stand  in 


need  of  a  continual  supply  of  grace,  of  strength, 
yea,  and  of  knowledge  what  to  say,  and  this  par- 
ticularly in  a  public  way.  I  beseech  you  to  con- 
sider the  impressive  manner  in  which  these  kind 
of  worshippers  are  warned  in  Isaiah,  chap.  50,  v. 
10  and  11,  '  Who  is  he  among  you  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant, 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light  ? 
let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay 
upon  his  God/  But  mark,  1  Behold  all  ye  that 
kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with 
sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye 
of  mine  hand ;  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.' 
Penn,  in  his  book  entitled  'No  Cross  no  Crown/ 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  'I  will  close  this 
great  Scripture  doctrine  of  waiting,  with  that 
passage  in  John  about  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
'There  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep  market,  a 
pool,  which  is  called,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Bethesda,  having  five  porches;  in  these  lay  a 
great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt, 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water. 
For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into 
the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water;  whosoever 
then  first,  after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  step- 
ped in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had/  A  most  exact  representation  of  what  is 
intended  by  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  waiting.  For  as  there  was  then  an  outward 
and  legal,  so  there  is  now  a  gospel  and  spiritual 
Jerusalem,  the  church  of  God,  consisting  of  the 
faithful.  The  pool  in  that  old  Jerusalem,  in 
some  sort  represented  that  fountain,  which  is 
now  set  open  in  this  new  Jerusalem.  That  pool 
was  for  those  who  were  under  infirmities  of  body; 
this  fountain  for  all  that  are  impotent  in  soul. 
There  was  an  angel  then  that  moved  the  water, 
to  render  it  beneficial ;  it  is  God's  angel  now, 
the  great  angel  of  his  presence,  that  blesseth 
this  fountain  with  success.  They  that  then 
went  in  before,  and  did  not  watch  the  angel, 
and  take  advantage  of  his  motion,  found  no 
benefit  of  their  stepping  in;  those  that  now  wait 
not  the  moving  of  God's  angel,  but  by  devotion 
of  their  own  forming  and  timing,  rush  before 
God  as  the  horse  into  the  battle,  and  hopo  for 
success,  are  sure  to  miscarry  in  their  expecta- 
tion. Therefore,  as  then  they  waited  with  all 
patience  and  intention  upon  the  angel's  motion, 
that  wanted  and  desired  to  be  cured,  so  do  the 
true  worshippers  of  God  now,  that  need  and 
pray  for  his  presence  which  is  the  life  of  their 
souls,  as  the  suu  is  to  the  plants  of  the  field. 
They  have  often  tried  the  unprofitableness  of 
their  own  work,  and  are  now  come  to  the  Sab- 
bath indeed.  They  dare  not  put  up  a  device  of 
their  own  or  offer  an  unsanctified  request,  much 
less  obtrude  bodily  worship  where  the  soul  is 
really  insensible  or  unprepared  by  the  Lord.  In 
the  light  of  Jesus  they  ever  wait  to  be  prepared, 
retired,  and  recluse  from  all  thoughts  that  cause 
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the  least  distraction  and  discomposure  in  the 
mind,  till  they  see  the  angel  move  and  till  their 
beloved  please  to  awake  ;  nor  dare  they  call  him 
before  his  time.  And  they  fear  to  make  a  de- 
votion in  his  absence,  for  they  know  it  is  not 
only  unprofitable  but  reprovable.' 

"  Oh !  that  we  were  all  convinced  of  these 
great  truths ;  we  should  save  ourselves  from  a 
good  deal  of  wanderings,  confusion  of  mind,  un- 
necessary runnings,  &c.  Many  a  time  when  I 
have  been  at  a  meeting,  through  not  striving  to 
get  into  a  settled  state,  that  is,  not  having  my 
thoughts  clearly  fixed  upon  the  Lord,  through  my 
runnings  to  and  fro  in  too  much  devotion  :  Oh  ! 
what  a  wild  sort  of  unsettled  state  my  mind  has 
been  in.  But  I  have  reason  to  bless  Cod  that 
he  has  shewed  me  good  things,  that  he  has  let 
me  see  by  the  light  of  his  countenance  behind  all 
vain  and  earthly  shadows,  and  the  traditions  of 
this  world,  to  things  that  are  immortal,  eternal  for 
ever.  He  has  shewed  me  the  way;  0  may  I 
walk  in  that  way,  though  it  be  a  narrow  path 
and  but  little  beaten  by  travellers,  yet  the  end 
will  be  glorious.  And  I  think  that  we  should 
run  faster  and  not  with  so  many  slips  by  the  way, 
if  after  we  had  taken  up  the  cross,  we  would  con- 
stantly look  forward  to  the  crown.  Many  a  time 
am  I  almost,  as  it  were,  ready  to  fall  quite  away, 
so  prone  is  my  nature  to  do  ill,  that  though  I 
have  had  repeatedly  deep  and  close  convincings, 
yet  I  feel  it  hard  work  to  keep  from  being  en- 
chained by  him  who  '  goes  about  as  a  roaring 
lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.'  May  I  give 
ear  and  heed  unto  this  still  and  small  voice  and 
reprover  of  sin,  unto  this  heavenly  call  unto 
righteousness,  which  I  feel  in  my  heart,  and 
which  speaks  loud.  And  may  the  G-od  of  all 
things  in  grace,  strengthen,  stablish,  perfect  me. 
Amen.  "  W.  T." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIVING  SPRING. 

In  the  town  of  S  ,  on  the  sands  of  Cape 

Cod,  there  is  a  spring  of  water,  widely  known  to 
travellers  in  the  region,  on  account  of  its  purity 
and  coolness,  which  makes  the  waters  to  man 
and  beast  remarkably  refreshing.  It  was  on 
land  owned  by  a  Quaker  lady  of  benevolent 
spirit,  who  kept  the  fountain  in  attractive  order 
for  the  public.  When  she  died,  her  will  con- 
tained a  provision  by  which  the  spring  would  be 
a  perpetual  legacy  to  the  traveller;  furnished 
with  a  cup,  and  place  to  keep  it,  and  all  the 
conveniences  for  watering  the  weary  and  thirsty 
animal.  And  there  that  living  water  wells  up 
from  its  pebbly  bed,  to  cheer  hundreds,  who  will 
never  know  the  name  of  her  who  secured  for 
them  the  blessing. 

Being  dead,  she  speaks  on,  through  the  cup 
of  cold  water,  of  Him  who  said,  that  whosoever 
should  give  it  to  a  disciple  in  his  name,  would 


not  lose  the  reward.  How  easy  a  thing  it  is  to 
open  and  guard  a  fountain  of  comfort  and  joy 
by  life's  toilsome  way ;  or  plant  a  flower  of  hope 
on  its  borders !  And  a  careless  or  unkind  mo- 
ment may  strike  out  a  stream  of  bitterness 
equally  perennial,  or  blast  forever  a  blossom  of 
fragrant  beauty. —  Tract  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PEACE. 

Shall  the  sword  devour  forever  ?  The  prophet 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  a  higher  hope,  for 
when  speaking  of  Christ's  reign,  he  said  : — 
"  And  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  books  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  iany  more."  We  see  how  perfectly  the 
blessed  Jesus  exemplified  this  doctrine,  and  also, 
in  his  admirable  precepts  urged  the  necessity  of 
subjugating  all  those  passions  "  from  whence 
wars  and  fightings  come,"  to  the  power  of  divine 
love, — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self,"— "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," — 
"  Ye  have  heard  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  [or  friend],  and  hate  thine  ene- 
my ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you." 

And  these  views  of  the  origin  of  wars  are 
fully  corroberated  by  the  Apostle  James,  who, 
in  answer  to  his  own  query,  "  from  whence  come 
wars  and  fightings?"  says  "come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members  ?" 

The  terrible  scourge  of  civil  war  now  upon 
us  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  nation  is 
unprepared  to  adopt  this  peace  principle  which 
Christianity  seems  so  clearly  to  enjoin ;  still,  we 
believe,  many  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  are  conscious  of  its  rectitude,  and 
our  concern  is,  that  these  conscientious  scruples 
against  war  may  be  duly  and  properly  attended 
to.  The  time  of  trial  is  upon  us ;  peace  prin- 
ciples are  being  put  to  the  test ;  but  if  we  look 
confidingly  to  Him  who  is  omnipotent,  whose 
"  paths  are  paths  of  peace,"  then  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  same  success  and  preser- 
vation that  attended  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
Christians.  Our  newspapers  teem  with  the 
spirit  of  war,  and  are  calculated  to  instil  and 
foster  the  same  spirit ;  accounts  of  war  achieve- 
ments and  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  glory  that 
attach  to  them  ;  the  preparations  of  men,  money, 
provisions  and  instruments  of  death,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
battle-field — with   all  these  we  are  becoming 
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familiarized,  and  in  some  measure  leavened  into 
the  same  spirit. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  familiarity  with 
the  deliberate  wholesale  slaughter  of  men  tends 
to  produce  in  a  community  a  low  estimate  of 
the  value  of  human  life. 

For,  as  the  poet  says : — 

4 '  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  hut  to  be  seen, 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. ' ' 

We  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  indifferent 
to  what  is  going  on  in  our  country,  but  should 
learn  righteousness  by  the  things  we  suffer. 
Surely,  amid  such  exposure  as  that  of  a  civil 
war,  none  can  be  too  much  on  the  guard  against 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and  cruelty. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  not  without  their 
trials.  He  said  to  them,  "  Behold  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  among  wolves ;  be  ye,  therefore, 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.  It  is 
but  rational  to  conclude  that  in  this  exposed 
condition  their  success  and  preservation  de- 
pended on  the  fulfilment  of  the  injunction  given 
to  them,  and  as  principles  do  not  change,  hence 
this  injunction  loses  none  of  its  applicability  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  Christian's  mission  is 
ever  the  same,  and  is  of  vast  magnitude,  being 
that  of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men  therefore, 
Christians  should  be  Christians  in  word  and 
deed,  whether  war  prevails  in  the  land  or  not. 

Again,  would  it  not  be  deemed  irrational  in  a 
question  of  dispute  between  two  men,  if,  for  its 
settlement,  they  should  fall  upon  each  other  with 
the  avowed  object  of  enforcing  their  respective 
claims  by  the  destruction  of  property  and  life, 
assuming  that  might  is  right  ?  Now,  if  such  an 
act  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  criminally  im- 
moral, if  performed  by  two  individuals,  how 
much  more  so  when  consummated  by  delibera- 
tive bodies,  the  combined  power  and  intelligence 
of  states  and  nations. 

Is  not  the  war  system  a  relic  of  barbarism, 
unbecoming  an  enlightened  civilized  people  ? 

How  much  more  rational  and  just  would  it  be 
when  national  differences  could  not  be  adjusted 
by  discussion,  to  submit  the  matter  to  impartial 
umpires,  making  their  decision  final,  than  the 
prevailing  mode  of  a  resort  to  war,  with  its 
inseparable  evils ;  nations,  no  less  than  in- 
dividuals, have  the  chance  of  choosing  between 
the  two,  and  must  abide  the  consequences  of  the 
choice. 

_  If  all  who  doubt  the  right  of  man  to  launch 
his  fellow  man  into  eternity  were  to  be  faithful 
to  this  conviction,  who  can  estimate  the  rapid 
spread  from  family  to  family,  from  city  to  city, 
from  sea  to  sea,  of  this  righteous  testimony,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  soon  result  to  the 
great  family  of  man,  in  the  abatement  of  war 
with  its  complicated  evils.    These  would  feel 


the  consolation  of  having  discharged  their  share 
of  duty  in  bringing  about  that  period  wherein 
"  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  learn  war  any  more." 

D.  I. 

Duchess  Co.,  N.  Z,  1st  of  1st  mo.,  1862. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  editorial  remarks  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Intelligencer  on  the  Scriptures,  awakened  in 
my  mind  a  desire  that  the  younger  portion  of 
our  members  should,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
these  invaluable  records,  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  contents.  While  it  is  an  everlasting 
truth  that  the  "  Grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,"  yet  the 
Society  has  always  believed  that  a  growth  in 
this  grace  is  essentially  aided,  particularly  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  by  seeking  help  from  those 
outward  sources  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  pro- 
vided for  our  advancement  in  the  high  way  of 
holiness.  I  would  remind  our  young  friends 
that  there  are  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  about  1,189  chapters  exclusive 
of  the  Apochrypha,  and  that  by  reading  three 
chapters  every  day,  the  whole  of  the  Bible  can 
be  read  in  a  little  more  than  one  year,  and 
should  the  reader  incline  to  include  the  171 
chapters  of  the  book  called  Apochrypha,  the 
time  will  not  be  unimproved,  as  in  this  also  is 
contained  much  that  is  valuable  and  instructive. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  time  thus 
occupied  would  yield  more  substantial  peace 
than  that  spent  in  reading  newspapers  and  other 
evanescent  productions.  Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way,  and  a  determination  once  formed 
to  devote  a  small  portion  of  our  time  every  day 
to  this  exercise,  would  enable  any  one  to  accom- 
plish it  without  inconvenience.  Apart  from  the 
advantages  which  such  would  experience  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  no  person  is  now  considered  well  informed 
who  has  not  a  literal  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  wonderful  events  therein  recorded.. 

Where  there  is  a  family  it  would  be  found  a 
profitable  exercise  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  time 
through  the  week,  when  each  one  should  take 
the  Bible  and  read  in  rotation  a  few  verses.  By 
this  means  an  interest  is  often  imparted,  and  by 
a  series  of  continued  readings  the  same  results 
may  be  accomplished. 

I  will  close  these  remarks  by  transcribing  the 
opinion  of  two  eminent  statesmen  in  relation  to 
this  subject. 

The  first  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  John 
Quincy  Adams,  to  a  literary  society  in  Baltimore, 
who  had  requested  his  advice  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  a  Library. 

"  I  could  scarcely  name  any  list  of  books  or 
authors  which  I  could  recommend  as  equally 
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worthy  of  attention  to  you  all.    The  first  and 
almost  the  only  book  deserving  such  universal 
recommendation  is  the  Bible,  and  in  recommend- 
ing that,  I  fear  that  some  of  vou  will  think  lam 
performing  a  superfluous,  and  others  a  very  un- 
necessary office.    Yet  such  is  my  deliberate 
opinion.    The  Bible  is  the  book  of  all  others  to 
be  read  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  conditions  of  hu- 
man life  ;  not  to  be  read  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
through,  and  then  to  be  laid  aside ;  but  to  be 
read  in  small  portions  every  day,  and  never  to  be 
intermitted  unless  by  some  overruling  necessity. 
This  attentive  and  repeated  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  small  portions  every  day,  leads  the  mind  to 
habitual  meditation  upon  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  individual  in  this  world,  as  well 
as  to  prepare  him  for  that  hereafter  to  which  we 
are  all  destined.    It  furnishes  rules  of  conduct 
towards  others  in  our  social  relations.    In  the 
commandments  delivered  from  S^nai,  in  the  in- 
imitable sublimity  of  the  psalms  and  of  the  pro- 
phets, in  the  profound  and  concentrated  observa- 
tions upon  human  life  and  manners  embodied  in 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  the  philosophical 
allegory  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  narrative 
of  facts,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  book 
of  Job,  an  active  mind  cannot  peruse  a  single 
chapter  without  finding  in  it  advice  for  our  own 
conduct,  which  we  may  turn  to  useful  account 
in  the  progress  of  our  daily  pilgrimage  on  earth  ; 
and  when  we  pass  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New,  we  meet  at  once  a  system  of  universal  mo- 
rality, founded  on  precepts  of  universal  applica- 
tion, pointing  us  to  peace  and  good  will  towards 
the  whole  race  of  man  for  this  life,  and  to  peace 
with  God,  and  an  ever  blessed  existence  here- 
after. 

I  speak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men  of  the 
world,  and  I  say  to  you,  search  the  Scriptures. 
If  ever  you  tire  of  them  in  seeking  for  a  rule  of 
faith,  and  a  standard  of  morals,  search  them  as 
records  of  history. 

It  is  a  book  which  neither  the  most  ignorant 
and  weakest,  nor  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent mind  can  read  without  improvement." 

Ia  an  address  delivered  before  a  literary  so- 
ciety at  Princeton,  in  1837,  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
a  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  said — 

"  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  an  efficient  means 
of  acquiring  correct  language  and  style  ;  not 
studying  it  to  borrow  its  phrases,  and  profusely 
quote  on  all  occasions  its  inimitable  passages,  a 
practice  which  savors  little  of  good  taste,  or 
reverential  feeling,  but  studying  it  to  become 
imbued  with  its  simplicity  and  force  and  eleva- 
tion. Its  unaffected  narrative,  unadorned  pathos, 
pointed  invective,  picturesque  aud  graphic  de- 
scriptions, plain,  yet  magnificent  energy,  cannot 
be  thoroughly  comprehended  without  appropriate 
effects  upon  your  tastes  and  judgment.  They 
who  have  aided  their  style  and  modes  of  thought 
by  diligent  study  of  this  work,  if  they  do  not 


rise  to  the  first  grade  of  excellence,  never  sink 
into  inferiority. 

Observe  again,  two  comparatively  unlettered 
men,  laborious  in  their  employments,  and  alto- 
gether without  the  adornments  of  literature.  If 
one  diligently  reads  the  Bible  and  becomes  fami- 
liar with  its  language  and  expressions,  and  the 
other  never  opens  it,  you  may  tell  the  fact  by 
the  superiority  of  the  former  in  his  ordinary 
manner  of  conversation,  even  upon  topics  un- 
connected with  the  doctrines  of  the  book.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  book  superior  to  it  in  examples 
suited  to  correct  and  discipline  the  taste.  There 
are  no  works  of  human  genius  containing  finer 
passages.  Search  the  volumes  of  fiction,  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  and  produce  the  passages 
most  justly  admired,  and  their  equals  and  supe- 
riors may  be  readily  fouud  in  this  work.  Com- 
pare for  yourselves  the  unornamented,  yet  in- 
tensely sublime  account  which  is  given  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume,  with  any  and  all  the 
efforts  of  Pagan  and  Christian  writers.  Com- 
pare the  noblest  pages  in  Homer,  those  in  which 
he  portrays  the  majesty  and  government  of 
Jupiter,  and  his  interference  in  the  conflicts  of 
contending  armies,  with  the  annunciation  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Christian's  God,  by  Job,  Isaiah 
and  their  fellow  penmen,  and  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  his  power  at  every  step  as  he  led  the 
Israelites  from  bondage  to  dominion. 

Compare  the  clouds  and  thunder  and  scales  of 
Olympus  with  the  awful  exhibition  at  Sinai,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  their  journeyings,  but  at  subse- 
quent periods  of  their  history.  Make  your  com- 
parisons as  extensive  as  you  please  upon  any  and 
every  subject  embraced  in  it,  and  apply  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  criticism,  and  you  wiil  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  correctness,  energy,  eloquence, 
and  dignity  of  composition,  it  is  without  a 
rival."  P. 

1st  month,  1862. 


Written  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

AN   EXCURSION   TO  THE   ADIRONDACK  MOUN- 
TAINS, IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 
(Continued  from  page  717.) 

The  next  morning  was  showery.  On  arriving 
at  Nashes,  near  Bennet  Pond,  we  found  our 
guides,  who  discouraged  our  hunting  that  day, 
on  account  of  the  rain,  and  our  judgment  con- 
curring with  theirs,  this  part  of  the  programme 
was  abandoned  ;  we  went  to  the  shed  where  the 
hounds  were  tied,  and  our  guides  announced  to 
them  that  there  was  to  be  no  hunt  that  day. 

They  understood  the  words  as  fully  as  if  they 
had  been  human  beings,  and  such  pleading, 
earnest,  beseeching  looks,  as  they  directed  to- 
wards us  would  draw  pity  from  the  heart  of  a 
stone;  they  whined  and  howled  and  barked, 
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they  jumped,  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  so  violently  that  it  seemed  as  if  their 
bones  must  be  dislocated ;  they  rolled  and 
twisted,  and  by  every  expression  of  voice  and 
gesture,  they  plead  with  us  to  engage  in  the 
hunt  in  which  they  took  so  much  delight,  but 
the  weather  was  such,  that  we  knew  that  they 
would  be  disappointed  in  the  end,  so  we  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
pleadings. 

As  our  felt  coats  enabled  us  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  rain,  we  resolved  not  to  be  defrauded  of  our 
trip  on  the  lake,  so,  walking  across  the  camp 
between  Benuet  Pond  and  Lake  Placid,  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  boats,  and,  like  Bunyan's 
pilgrims,  addressed  ourselves  to  our  journey. 
The  Parson  and  the  writer  rowed  by  Jack 
Brewster,  occupied  the  "  Plover/'  while  Bill 
Nye  rowed  the  Dominie  and  the  Principal  in  the 
"  Lively  Turtle." 

It  is  hard  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
lake  scenery  to  understand  how  there  can  be 
any  material  difference  in  their  aspect,  since 
the  elements  of  their  structure  and  surround- 
ings must  be  the  same.  Those  who  have  studied 
them  long  and  lovingly,  however,  know  that 
each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  individuality 
which  separates  it  from  all  others,  as  effectually 
as  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  separated  from  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens. 

Some  show  long  stretches  of  beach,  with  sands 
of  various  colors ;  others  are  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  while  the  next  may  be  girdled  by 
meadows;  some  have  transparent,  and  some 
have  turbid  waters.  One  lake  is  over-arched  by 
trees,  while  the  shore  of  the  next  is  lined  by 
lilly  pads.  Some  are  studded  by  grassy  islands, 
while  rough,  rocky  projections  shoot  from  the 
bosoms  of  others.  Sometimes  all  these  features 
are  presented  at  one  view,  then  only  one  or  two 
of » them  appear.  Some  are  perfectly  haunted  by 
birds  of  every  kind  of  plumage,  and  every  tone 
of  song.  Others  are  solitary,  showing  no  traces 
of  animal  life  whatever.  Passing  from  lake  to 
lake,  one  is  astonished  to  find  that  such  striking 
contrasts  are  produced  with  such  perfect  uni- 
formity of  type,  and  we  feel  most  deeply  the 
broad  significance  of  the  scriptural  declaration 
that  "  God  is  excellent  in  working." 

Lake  Placid  is  about  four  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  two  and  a  half  wide. 
Along  the  central  longitudinal  line  lay  three 
islands,  the  most  southerly  and  the  largest  is 
Moose  Island,  the  next  Deer  Island,  the  next  and 
smallest  is  Hawk  Island ;  they  are  all  elevated 
very  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  por- 
tions of  them  are  thickly  wooded,  other  parts 
project  rocky  ledges,  and  yet  others  disclose 
gentle  slopes  covered  by  grasses  and  flowers. 
The  lake  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains which  isolate  it  completely  from  the 
external  world,  and  give  it  an  air  of  indescribable 


j  loneliness  and  grandeur;  portions  of  the  en- 
closing mountains  present  perpendicular  mural 
surfaces  several  hundred  feet  in  height ;  othera 
slope  gradually  from  the  water  and  are  covered 
by  mighty  trees.  The  tall  tameracks  are  covered 
with  graceful  festoons  of  moss.  The  white 
birches  show  their  lofty  trunks  of  white, 
yellow  and  drab,  and  the  balsams  and  cedars 
blend  their  characteristic  hues  of  green  in 
harmonious  loveliness  too  beautiful  for  descrip- 
tion. 

The  clouds  in  fleecy  masses  lay  here  and 
there  on  the  mountain  boundaries,  some  resting 
at  the  base,  others  hung  suspended  over  the 
dark  and  gloomy  ravines,  and  some  wrapped 
their  towering  summits  like  a  bridal  veil.  Some- 
times they  lay  motionless  ;  now  they  creep  up  the 
shaggy  sides  of  the  overhanging  bluffs,  some- 
times they  slid  gently  down  the  cliffs,  and  at 
other  times  they  would  spring  suddenly  into  the 
air  as  though  in  obedience  to  some  unseen 
aereal  messenger.  It  was  a  glorious  spectacle 
to  stand  thus  amidst  these  parturient  mountains, 
and  see  nature  in  the  very  act  of  giving  birth  to 
the  mist  and  the  rain. 

Amid  these  disclosures  of  the  secret  opera- 
tions of  God,  we  seemed  more  nearly  brought 
into  His  immediate  presence.  Our  souls  were 
filled  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  the  clouds 
and  the  rain,  came  trooping  through  our  minds 
as  we  sat  in  the  silence  cf  the  scene,  speaking 
with  an  intensity  of  tone  and  a  fulness  of  mean- 
ing which  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  solemn. 
"  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot  V  "  Like 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass  and  showers  that 
water  the  earth."  "  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  cloud 
to  cover  the  land."  "  When  I  made  the  cloud 
the  garment  thereof."  "  His  favor  is  as  a  cloud 
of  the  latter  rain."  These  were  some  of  the 
texts  which  impressed  us,  helping  us  to  new 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  our  God,  and 
vibrating  in  our  ears  like  a  solemn  anthem  from 
the  hill  tops  and  the  sky. 

Skirting  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
lake  we  came  to  a  broad  rocky  peat,  which  is 
much  used  as  a  fishing  station  for  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  years  ago,  before  public  religious  worship 
was  observed,  the  people  of  North  Elba  were 
accustomed  to  gather  on  this  rock,  on  First-days, 
to  fish.  If  they  were  successful,  they  believed 
that  the  devil  had  taken  his  departure  for  dis- 
tant parts.  If  unsuccessful,  they  believed  that 
he  was  preaching  from  his  pulpit,  about  a  fur- 
long off,  and  that  the  fishes  had  assembled  to 
hear  him. 

The  place  referred  to,  known  as  the  Devil's 
Pulpit,  is  a  very  remarkable  curiosity.  The  rock, 
dotted  all  over  with  laboradorite,  rises  perpen- 
dicularly about  one  hundred  feet  out  of  the 
water ;  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  is 
the  figure  of  a  man,  as  if,  when  the  rock  was  of 
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the  consistency  of  putty,  a  giant  had  been 
thrust  backward  by  some  powerful  force,  and 
left  his  impress  there  forever;  the  thighs,  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  heels,  the  head  and  back 
are  all  depicted  with  marvellous  accuracy.  On 
the  northern  shore  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet,  which  falls  from  the  top  of  Whiteface 
mountain,  along  whose  banks  we  had  scrambled 
up  three  days  before.  Here  we  threw  our 
flies,  and  although  the  sport  was  far  from  being 
good,  we  succeeded  in  catching  trout  enough  to 
relish  our  dinner.  Again  betaking  ourselves  to 
our  oars,  we  were  just  gliding  round  the 
point  of  Hawk  Island,  when  we  saw  Nye's  oars 
suddenly  stop,  as  though  he  had  been  shot; 
glancing  beyond  him  we  saw  at  once  the 
solution  of  his  inactivity.  The  antlers  of  a  noble 
buck  were  seen  rapidly  scudding  from  the  western 
shore  of  tire  lake  to  the  northern  point  of 
Deer  Island.  The  Principal's  hand  was  on  his 
shot  gun ;  all  were  breathless ;  quickly  the 
bright  tube  is  directed,  a  report  and  puff  of 
smoke  follows,  and  as  soon  as  it  clears  away,  a 
long  line  of  crimson  tinges  the  clear  waters. 
The  buck  lands  on  the  Island,  but  his  step  is 
tremulous,  and  he  soon  drops,  never  to  rise 
again.  We  towed  him  across  to  the  entrance  of 
Tail's  brook,  into  the  lake,  where  an  old  bark 
shanty  was  standing.  The  skin  was  soon  re- 
moved and  rich  steaks  were  jerked  off.  In  the 
meantime  the  guides  had  kindled  a  fire,  and  the 
cookery  was  all  in  operation.  While  this  was 
going  forward,  we  occupied  ourselves  by  whittling 
out  forks  and  paddles,  and  making  slats  of  white 
birch  to  use  instead  of  plates.  Now  Bill  Nye 
raises  the  kettle  cover  and  pronounces  the 
potatoes  done ;  the  steaks  are  browned  just  to  the 
color  that  tells  of  juiciness  within,  and  the  red 
flesh  of  the  trout  cracks  open  and  discloses  its 
delicate  fibre,  attesting  to  experienced  eyes  that 
it  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  stomach ;  fragrant 
black  tea  is  steaming  from  the  tin  cups,  and  all 
is  ready.  Oh,  ye  dwellers  in  the  city,  how 
little  do  ye  know  of  hunger  such  as  ours,  or  food 
so  luscious  and  inviting  as  is  now  spread  before 
us.  We  recline  on  our  couch  of  hemlock  boughs, 
and  discuss  at  leisure  the  epicurean  morsels. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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When  the  lofty  palm  of  Zeilan  puts  forth  its 
flower,  the  sheath  bursts  with  a  report  which 
echoes  through  the  forest;  but  thousands  of 
other  plants  of  equal  beauty  open  in  the  morning, 
and  the  very  dew-drops  hear  no  sound  ;  so  many 
souls  blossom  into  grace,  and  the  world  hears 
neither  whirlwind  nor  moral  hurricane. 


JI^^The  continuation  of  "  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Western  Indians  "  is  unavoidably  omitted  this  week. 


No  rational  creature  can  be  truly  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  anything,  so  long  as  there  is  any- 
thing better  to  be  enjoyed.  This  thought,  if 
true,  leads  directly  to  God. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Harrison,  Westchester  Co., 
New  York,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Stephen  Willetts,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Purchase  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  his  native  place,  for  interment. 

In  the  removal  by  death  of  this  dear  friend,  Socie- 
ty has  sustained  a  loss,  but  his  consistent  life  and 
calm  and  peaceful  close,  assure  us  that  our  loss  is 
his  eternal  gain. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

The  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  are  already 
aware  that  through  the  enterprise  and  progressive 
spirit  of  the  British  people,  a  grand  scheme  has 
been  matured  for  an  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations,  to  be  held  in  London,  during  the 
approaching  summer.  This  will  be  eleven  years 
after  the  first  World's  Fair,  and  will  show  the 
progress  in  the  arts  during  that  interval.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  diversion  of  our  mechanics 
from  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  tardy  action  of  our 
government  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  offering  such  inducements  to  pre- 
pare and  forward  specimens  as  would  open  the 
way  to  all  who  have  objects  of  sufficient  interest 
to  send,  has  resulted  in  our  country  being  much 
behind  European  nations  in  preparation  for  the 
exhibition.  Through  a  work  recently  published 
in  London,  we  have  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  building  and  grounds  now  under  process  of 
erection  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition. 
The  buildings  are  erected  on  grounds  purchased 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  great  exhibition  of 
1851,  from  the  surplus  funds  of  that  exhibition. 
They  are  designed  for  similar  purposes  in  future, 
a  portion  of  the  ground  being  leased  for  ninrty- 
nine  years  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  So  extended 
is  the  plan  of  this  enterpise,  that  probably  many 
years  will  elapse  before  the  buildings  will  be 
complete,  though  now  nearly  ready  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose  in  view.  They  are  located  in 
south  Kensington,  covering  sixteen  and  a  half 
acres,  and  adjoin  a  plot  of  land  occupied  by  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  part  of  which  will 
also  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition. 
Unlike  the  uniform  glass  structure  of  1851,  this 
series  of  buildings  will  be  varied  with  reference 
to  the  different  purposes  in  view.  Immense 
solid  structures,  secure  from  accidents  or  weather, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted  from  the  top,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  picture  galleries ;  ample  spaces 
of  different  forms  and  lighted  in  different  ways, 
for  the  works  of  industry  arranged  in  courts  and 
galleries ;  platforms  and  wide  passages  for  cere- 
monials and  processions,  and  lastly,  accommoda- 
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tion  for  refreshments,  which  require  to  be  very 
extensive  and  well  contrived. 

The  industrial  buildings  are  constructed  chiefly 
of  iron,  timber,  and  glass ;  they  consist  of  two 
twelve-sided  domes  which  are  160  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  250  feet  high,  and  are  the  largest  of 
ancient  or  modern  times ;  the  vista  from  dome 
to  dome,  through  the  nave,  is  1070  feet,  the  nave 
and  two  transepts  are  100  feet  high,  and  85  feet 
wide ;  the  transepts  including  the  dome  are  each 
about  635  feet  long,  including  the  dome.  They 
are  lighted  from  the  sides,  the  roofs  being  solid 
and  water  tight,  which  a  glass  roof  can  hardly 
be  made,  the  galleries  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
ground,  extend  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
around  the  nave  and  transepts.  Besides  this 
vast  space  there  are  four  courts  of  glass,  each  fifty 
feet  high,  and  lighted  from  above,  resembling 
somewhat  the  crystal  palace  in  construction. 

The  refreshment  halls  and  arcades  will  pre- 
sent novel  an<J  striking  features;  they  overlook 
with  a  north  aspect  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural garden  with  its  fountains,  cascades, 
&c. ;  their  whole  length  is  about  1800  feet;  in 
them  all  kinds  of  light  and  solid  refreshments 
are  to  be  supplied  to  visitors. 

The  machinery  galleries  are  the  only  portions 
which  are  of  temporary  construction  ;  they  ex- 
tend in  length  about  1000  feet  by  200  wide,  in 
spans  of  fifty  feet  wide  )  they  are  constructed  of 
timber,  most  ingeniously  contrived  for  strength, 
lightness,  and  cheapness,  and  are  said  to  offer  a 
very  useful  suggestion  for  the  cheapest  kind  of 
agricultural  buildings.  These  are  all  of  framed 
work  without  any  joinery. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  such  a  vast 
series  of  buildings,  as  given  in  the  account  from 
which  the  above  is  compiled,  though  conveying 
but  an  imperfect  idea  to  those  unacquainted  with 
such  affairs,  are  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  enterprise  which  could 
project,  and  the  skill  and  energy  required  to 
carry  out  and  perfect  such  an  undertaking.  ! 

Is*  month,  1862.  E.  P. 


SEVENTY  SWARMS  OP  BEES  AT  WAR. 

Ezra  Dibble,  a  well-known  citizen  of  this 
town,  and  for  many  years  engaged  extensively 
in  the  management  of  bees,  communicates  to  us 
the  following  interesting  particulars  of  a  battle 
among  his  bees  :  He  had  seventy  swarms  of 
bees,  about  equally  divided  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  his  house.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
about  «S  o'clock,  the  weather  being  warm,  and 
the  windows  open,  his  house  was  suddenly  filled 
with  bees,  which  forced  the  family  to  flee  at 
once  to  the  neighbors.  E.  D.,  after  getting  well 
protected  against  his  assailants,  proceeded  to 
take  a  survey,  and,  if  possible,  to  learn  the 
cause  which  had  disturbed  them. 

The  seventy  swarms  appeared  to  be  out,  and 


those  on  one  side  of  the  house  were  arrayed  in 
battle  against  those  on  the  other  side ;  and  such 
a  battle  was  perhaps  never  before  witnessed. 
They  filled  the  air,  covering  a  space  of  more 
than  one  acre  of  ground,  and  fought  desper- 
ately for  more  than  three  hours — not  for  "  spoils," 
but  for  conquest — and  while  at  war,  no  living 
thing  could  exist  in  the  vicinity.  They  attacked 
a  large  flock  of  Shanghai  chickens,  nearly  all 
of  which  died,  and  persons  passing  along  the 
road-side  were  obliged  to  make  haste  'to  avoid 
their  stings. 

A  little  after  6  o'clock  quiet  was  restored,  and 
the  living  bees  returned  to  their  hives,  leaving 
the  slain  almost  literally  covering  the  ground, 
since  which  but  few  appeared  around  the  hives, 
and  those  apparently  stationed  as  sentinels  to 
watch  the  enemy.  But  two  young  swarms  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  aside  from  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  bees,  uo  other  injury  was  done. 
Neither  party  was  victorious,  and  they  only 
ceased  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  from  utter 
prostration.  The  occasion  of  this  strange  war- 
ring among  the  bees  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
and  those  most  conversant  with  their  manage- 
ment never  before  heard  of  or  witnessed  such  a 
spectacle  as  here  narrated. — Locneaut  (Ohio) 
Reporter. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer  : — Window  gardening, 
with  the  rigors  of  our  winters,  we  confess  to  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  and  unless  a  sort  of 
passion  for  something  green  and  growing — some- 
thing that  reminds  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  de- 
parted summer,  should  be  a  part  of  their  owners' 
nature,  we  opine  the  case  will  be  frequently 
given  up  as  hopeless.  Not  that  any  with  the 
faintest  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  will  be 
found  that  do  not  love  flowers  and  plants, 
especially  when  all  vegetation  is  so  still  without, 
when  the  smallest  child  will  becomes  ecstatic 
over  a  flower ;  but,  that  the  care  necessary  to 
surmount  the  lion  in  the  way,  is  too  great  for  any 
but  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  beautiful  flowers. 

In  our  towns  and  cities,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dwellings,  the  difficulties  are  not  so 
great  as_with  most  country  houses,  especially  in 
well  lighted  basement  windows,  for  be  it  remem- 
bered that,  however  Jack  Frost  may  reign  with- 
out, his  nose  must  peep  in  but  a  very  little  way 
where  plants  are  grown,  at  least  such  sorts  as  are 
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usually  grown  in  the  window,  or  to  a  certainty 
the  pets  will  soon  give  quivering  signs  of  dis- 
tress. 

It  may  be  asked  why  not  grow  something  of  a 
hardier  nature  then,  which  at  first  sight  looks 
like  a  sensible  proposition,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  so,  but  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  the  plant  is  actually  growing,  and  which  it 
is  likely  to  do  with  the  warmth  of  our  dwellings, 
then  those  tender  growing  shoots  are  about  as 
sensible  to  frost  as  the  exotics  we  cultivate. 
Besides,  there  is  a  stronger  desire  in  such  a 
case  for  something  we  know  will  or  can  live 
only  in  with  us,  and  that  if  left  to  the  pitiless 
storm  raging  without,  its  frail  nature  will  have 
to  succumb.  The  old-fashioned  maxim  applica- 
ble in  this  as  in  other  things,  that  what  one  has 
done,  another  can  do,  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  therefore,  although  window  gardening  is 
attended  with  its  trials,  they  are  not  insur- 
mountable, and  those  who  will,  may  enjoy  their 
garden  in-doors  in  winter. 

This  much,  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  what  we 
had  intended  to  say,  relative  to  the  beauties  of 
climbing  plants  as  denizens  of  the  window. 
Hanging  baskets  are  exceedingly  effective 
objects  of  the  window  garden,  so  are  climbers 
although  less  sought  after. 

There  are,  grown  in  windows  in  this  city,  sev- 
eral very  pretty  plants  of  the  English  Toy,  that 
we  know  of,  and  although  no  flower  gladdens  the 
eye  from  these,  yet  do  their  glossy  green  leaves 
always  look  pleasing. 

Passing  by  a  window  the  other  day,  we  no- 
ticed a  perfect  screen  formed  by  three  plants  in 
as  many  pots,  growing  in  harmony  together ;  ap- 
parently the  three  had  a  common  trellis  of  some 
kind  on  which  their  branches  were  so  intermixed 
as  to  resemble  one  plant — it  was  a  perfect  wall 
of  green  leaves,  and  to  us  exceedingly  pretty. 

The  Mauraudias,  too,  would  answer  for  this 
purpose,  although  not  so  durable  as  the  Toy,  for 
with  care  we  see  not  why  this  may  not  last  many 
years,  and  increase  in  beauty  with  age.  Another 
way  to  grow  climbers  effectively,  is  to  stretch 
small  brass  wire  tightly  up  each  side,  and  over 
the  top  of  the  window,  by  using  neat  fastenings  ; 
such  things  would  not  be  offensive  in  the  most 
faultless  boudoir,  while  with  the  plants  climb- 
ing on  to  them,  and  hanging  in  graceful  festoons 
from  top  to  sides,  and  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
the  taste  of  the  individual  might  fancy,  we  are 
mistaken  if  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
pleasing  both  to  passers-by  and  the  occupants 
themselves.  What  a  pretty  sight  would  it  not 
be  to  see  some  of  our  show  streets  decorated 
after  this  fashion.  Another  plant  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  might  be  made  to  do  excellent 
duty  in  furnishing  the  flowers ;  itself,  during  its 
flowering  time,  not  of  the  best  foliaged  char- 
acter, would  be  just  the  thing  for  a  companion 
to  such  as  had  fine  leaves  but  no  flowers.  The 


plant  here  meant  is  the  large  flowered  Tropceo- 
lum  Lobbianum.  In  the  green-house,  this  plant  is 
in  incessant  flower  all  winter,  while  unlike  most 
others  of  its  family,  it  refuses  flowering  in  the 
summer,  making  then,  if  planted  in  the  free 
ground,  immense  foliage  and  no  flower,  which 
is  reversed  in  winter ;  poor  foliage,  with  abun- 
dance of  flower. 

The  wax  plant  is  an  old  window  favorite.  We 
once  saw  the  abuliton  striatum  trained  over  a 
window,  and  the  pretty  colored  bells  hanging  de- 
pending from  above  it  had  a  charming  effect. 
No  doubt,  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  care,  mueh 
might  be  done  in  this  department  of  window 
gardening.  Edgar  Sanders. 


The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  has 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  advocating  agri- 
cultural education,  and  prepared  a  premium  test 
for  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States;  also 
of  hemp  and  flax  ;  the  awards  to  be  made  by  the 
Central  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State  in 
which  the  competitors  reside. 

Arrangements  have  been  also  perfected  for  a 
National  Exhibition  of  native  wines,  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  First  month  next. 

This  department  have  prepared,  and  are  now 
delivering  to  the  members  of  Congress,  a  large 
quantity  of  flower  and  garden  seeds,  for  distribu- 
tion in  their  respective  districts.  The  list  is  the 
largest,  comprises  the  best  assortment,  and  the 
most  valuable  varieties  ever  distributed. 

There  is,  in  course  of  preparation,  a  large 
quantity  of  seeds  and  plants,  which  will  be  ready 
this  spring.  It  will  include  collections  from  all 
parts  of  the  known  world. 


Numerous  applications  are  made  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  for  cotton  seed.  It  is  his 
intention  to  procure  a  quantity  of  such  seed  as 
he  believes  will  succeed  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  for  distribution  in  small  quantities. 


FARMING. 

Franklin  Snyder  has  raised,  during  the 
past  year,  four  fine  hogs,  upon  the  farm  of  E.  S. 
Whelen,  which  weighed  at  fifteen  months  old, 
when  slaughtered,  1881  pounds.  He  also  cut 
from  three  acres  of  land,  oats  producing  187£ 
bushels,  thus  showing  what  high  farming  will 
accomplish. 


COLTS  ON  A  HARD  FLOOR. 

Some  people  state  that  colts  should  stand  on 
a  board  floor,  in  order  to  toughen  them  for  a  hard 
road.  It  looks  to  me  like  putting  hard,  thick 
shoes  on  an  infant's  foot,  to  raise  corns  that  will 
trouble  him  for  life.  Let  colts  stand  on  a  soft, 
moist  floor,  says  the  New  England  Farmer. 
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CONCERNING  COFFEE. 

The  coffee-plant  ( Coffea  arabica)  is  a  native 
of  Abyssinia,  but  it  was  in  Arabia  that  it  first 
became  an  object  of  importance  to  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  its  stimu- 
lating and  restorative  properties  is  due  to  the 
following  circumstance  : 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  poor  Arab  was  travelling  through  Abyssinia, 
and  finding  himself  weak  and  weary  from  fatigue, 
!  he  stopped  near  a  grove.    There,  being  in  want 
of  fuel  to  cook  his  rice,  he  cut  down  a  tree  which 
happened  to  be  covered  with  dried  berries.  His 
meal  being  cooked  and  eaten,  the  traveller  dis- 
covered that  the  half-burned  berries  were  very- 
fragrant.    He  collected  a  number  of  these,  and 
|  on  crushing  them  with  a  stone,  he  found  that 
their  aroma  increased  to  a  great  extent.  While 
wondering  at  this,  he  accidentally  let  fall  the 
substance  in  a  can  which  contained  his  scanty 
supply  of  water.  Lo  !  what  a  miracle  !  the  almost 
putrid  liquid  was  instantly  purified.  He  brought 
it  to  his  lips  :  it  was  fresh,  agreeable,  and  in  a 
moment  after,  the  traveller  had  so  far  recovered 
his  strength  and  energy  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  journey.    The  lucky  Arab  gathered  as  many 
berries  as  he  could,  and  having  arrived  at  Aden, 
in  Arabia,  he  informed  the  Mufti  of  his  dis- 
covery.   That  worthy  divine  was  an  inveterate 
opium-smoker,  who  had  been  suffering  for  years 
from  the  influence  of  that  poisonous  drug.  He 
tried  an  infusion  of  the  roasted  berries,  and  was 
so  delighted  at  the  recovery  of  his  former  vigor, 
that  in  gratitude  to  the  tree,  he  called  it  Ca- 
huah,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  force. 

The  wonderful  medicinal  virtues  of  the  coffee- 
plant  caused  it  to  be  spread  in  the  East  with 
great  rapidity;  a  number  of  the  trees  were  trans- 
planted in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  and  afterwards 
in  every  part  of  Arabia.  From  Arabia  the  plant 
was  transplanted  to  Java  by  the  Dutch,  in  1690. 
In  Paris,  coffee  was  nearly  unknown  until  the 
arrival  of  Solomon  Aga,  the  Turkish  ambassador, 
in  1669.  In  the  year  1714,  a  Dutch  naturalist 
sent  a  flourishing  coffee-plant  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  deposited  it  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  of 
Paris. 

In  the  year  1760,  M.  de  Clieux,  a  French 
officer,  who  owned  a  plantation  in  Martinique, 
formed  a  project  of  settling  in  that  island,  and 
attempting  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  He  for- 
tunately obtained  a  young  coffee-shrub  from  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  and  embarked  in  a 
ship  for  Martinique.  The  vessel  had  a  long  pas- 
sage, and  the  passengers,  as  well  as  the  crew, 
were  put  on  short  allowance  of  water;  but  M. 
de  Clieux  took  great  care  of  his  plant,  and  daily 
divided  with  it  the  small  quantity  of  water  which 
fell  to  his  share.  Having  at  length  arrived  at 
Martinique,  the  first  care  of  M.  de  Clieux  was  to 
plant  his  coffee-shrub  in  the  most  favorable  spot 


in  his  garden.  The  first  crop  produced  about 
two  pounds  of  berries,  which  he  generously  dis- 
tributed to  his  neighbors.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, a  severe  hurricane  destroyed  all  the 
cocoa-trees  on  the  island.  The  coffee-tree  was 
substituted  in  their  place,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
became  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  planters. 
The  island  of  Martinique,  in  gratitude  for  the 
service  rendered  to  them  by  M.  de  Clieux,  gave 
him  an  annual  pension  of  $5?000,  which  he  en- 
joyed until  his  death. 

Coffee  was  introduced  from  Martinique  into 
Hayti  in  1768,  and  then  to  all  the  West  India 
islands. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of 
the  coffee-plant,  we  say  that  the  berries  or  seeds 
are  planted  in  beds  of  soft  loam,  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  one  year  old,  they  are  trans- 
planted, at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  asunder, 
in  holes  of  ten  or  eleven  inches  deep.  They  be- 
gin to  yield  fruit  in  the  third  year,  but  are  in 
full  bearing  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  When 
ten  years  old,  the  tree  is  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high.  The  stem  is  then  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  a  whitish  and 
rough  bark.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  at  the 
root  of  the  leaves  and  close  to  the  branches; 
they  are  white  and  have  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
jessamine.  When  the  blossom  falls  off,  there 
remains  a  small  green  fruit  which,  when  ripe,  is 
purple,  not  unlike  a  cranberry,  and  is  sweetish 
to  the  taste.  Under  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  is  the 
bean  which  is  called  coffee. 

When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  sun  on  a  large,  paved  platform.  After  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  two  or  three  weeks,  the  fruit 
becomes  a  pod  of  a  deep  brown  color,  which 
contains  one  berry  that  splits  into  two  equal 
parts,  giving  thus  two  seeds  of  coffee.  The  pod 
being  perfectly  dry,  is  broken  under  a  wheel, 
then  sifted,  and  put  into  bags,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

A  native  coffee  gatherer,  either  male  or  female, 
can  easily  pick  one  barrel  of  ripe  fruit  in  a  day, 
which,  after  beiug  dried,  broken,  and  sifted,  will 
give  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  coffee, 
worth,  in  Hayti,  about  two  dollars,  American 
currency. 

The  delicious  Mocha,  or  Arabic  coffee  seed,  is 
small,  almost  round,  and  has  a  very  agreeable 
aroma.  In  many  districts  of  Hayti,  such  as 
Port-au- Prince,  Port-de-Paix,  Cape  Tiburon,&c, 
coffee  has  preserved,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ap- 
pearance and  properties  of  its  original  stock  ; 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  island  it  has  some- 
what degenerated  into  a  flat  berry  of  an  indif- 
ferent aroma. 

Coffee,  well  prepared,  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and  an  excellent  cordial.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  in  asthma,  and  a  good  restorative  in 
faintness.    It  counteracts,  valso,  the  effects  of 
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narcotic  poisons,  such  as  opium,  belladonna,  &c, 
and  is  highly  disinfectant. 

The  French  Government  is  so  satisfied  of  the 
nutritious  property  of  this  precious  berry,  that 
the  Zouaves  and  the  Turcos  are  allowed  every 
morning,  for  their  breakfast,  one  quart  of  coffee 
and  a  piece  of  bread  j  and  it  is  said  that,  after 
taking  such  a  meal,  these  heroic  troopers  can 
walk  a  whole  day  without  needing  more  food. 


(From  Fraser's  Magazine,) 
TRUTH  AND  HER  WORSHIPPERS. 

Still  as  a  statue,  on  as  firm  a  base, 

But  warm  and  rosy  with  life-giving  life, 
Stands  Truth  j  not  veiled  *but  sheltered  from  the 
strife 

Of  clashing  passions  in  a  holy  place. 
Around,  with  busy  hands  and  upturned  face, 

Her  votaries  stand  ;  no  sacrificial  knife 

Have  they,  but  gravers,  there,  and  tints  are  rife, 
And  tablets  well  prepared,  whereon  they  trace, 

Or  strive  to  trace,  her  features  pure  and  fair. 
These  all  around  their  different  stations  take  ; 

Some  love  the  twilight,  some  the  noonday  glare, 
And  some  for  morning's  misty  brilliance  wake. 

And  so  it  is,  of  all  the  limners  there, 
Not  any  two  the  self-same  image  make. 

But  when  from  out  the  temple  doors  they  go, 

And  raise  their  finished  works  that  all  may  see, 
A  hideous  clamor  greets  their  industry. 
"  Which  is  the  Truth  ?"  say  men.    "  How  may  we 
know  ? 

Which  is  the  goddess,  0  ye  limners,  show, 

So  manifold  we  know  she  cannot  be, 

For  Truth  is  one — therefore  this  is  not  she." 
And  then,  for  very  love  of  Truth,  ah,  woe  ! 

They  trample  under  foot  her  queenly  form, 
And  drag  it  through  the  miry  sloughs  of  doubt ! 

Yet  while  her  pale  priests  wrangle  in  the  storm, 
Pleading  their  adverse  claims  with  cry  and  shout, 

There,  all  the  time,  life-giving,  rosy,  warm, 
Stands  Truth,  with  holy  quiet  clothed  about. 

J.  M.  H. 


"  Discouraged  because  of  the  way:1 — Numbers  xxi.  4. 

Pilgrim  of  earth,  who  art  journeying  to  heaven 
Heir  of  eternal  life  !  child  of  the  day  ! 

Cared  for,  watched  over,  beloved  and  forgiven, 
Art  thou  discouraged,  because  of  the  way  ? 

Cared  for  watched  over,  though  often  thou  seemest 
Justly  forsaken,  nor  counted  a  child  ; 

Loved  and  forgiven,  though  rightly  thou  deemest 
Thyself  all  unlovely,  impure  and  defiled. 

Weary  and  thirsty — no  water-brook  near  thee — 
Press  on,  nor  faint  at  the  length  of  the  way; 

The  God  of  thy  life  will  assuredly  hear  thee, 
He  will  provide  thee  with  strength  for  the  day. 

Break  through  the  brambles  and  briers  that  obstruct 
thee, 

Dread  not  the  gloom  and  the  blackness  of  night, 
Lean  on  the  hand  that  will  safely  conduct  thee, 
Trust  to  His  eye  to  whom  darkness  is  light. 

Be  trustful,  be  steadfast,  whatever  betide  thee, 
Only  one  thing  do  thou  ask  of  the  Lord, 

Grace  to  go  forward  wherever  He  guide  thee, 
Simply  believing  the  truth  of  His  word. 


Still  on  thy  spirit  deep  anguish  is  pressing, 
Not  for  the  yoke  that  His  wisdom  bestows, 

A  heavier  burden  thy  soul  is  distressing, 
A  heart  that  is  slow  in  His  love  to  repose. 

Earthliness,  coldness,  unthankful  behaviour, 

Ah  !  thou  may'st  sorrow,  but  do  not  despair  ; 
I  Even  this  grief  thou  may'st  bring  to  thy  Saviour, 
J    Cast  upon  Him  e'en  this  burden  and  care  ! 

'  Bring  all  thy  hardness  ;  His  power  can  subdue  it ; 

How  full  is  the  promise  ;  the  blessing  how  free  ! 
"  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  My  name,  I  will  do  it ;" 
"  Abide  in  my  love  and  be  joyful  in  me." 

Dublin  Tract  Depository. 


THE  SPECTRUM. 

In  the  year  1701,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  published 
his  work  on  optics,  and  in  it  made  known  to  the 
world  his  great  discovery  of  the  analysis  of  light. 
He  had  found  that  if  a  beam  of  light  was  passed 
through  a  triangular  prism,  it  was  refracted  or 
bent  from  its  course,  and  separated  into  seven 
beautiful  colors,  which  falling  upon  a  wall  or 
screen  produced  an  elongated  oval  image  that  is 
called  the  spectrum.  For  the  last  160  years  the 
spectrum  has  been  the  subject  of  an  immense 
amount  of  study  and  observation  among  all  civil- 
ized nations,  but  it  never  before  occupied  the 
prominent  position  in  the  world  of  science  which 
it  holds  in  this  year  1861. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  prism,  besides 
separating  the  sunbeam  into  seven  colors,  also 
divides  it  into  three  elements,  viz.,  light,  heat 
and  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays;  the  last  being 
those  that  produce  the  picture  in  the  daguerreo- 
type and  photograph,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
chemical  effects  of  what  is  called  light.  The 
luminous  rays  are  refracted  more  than  the  heat 
or  thermic  rays  and  less  than  the  actinic,  though 
both  the  heat  and  actinic  rays  mingle  with  the 
luminous  at  their  respective  ends  of  the  spectrum. 
Hence,  violet  and  blue  light  acts  very  energeti- 
cally on  the  photograph  sheet,  while  the  yellow 
light  does  not  act  at  all.  Every  photographer 
has  a  room  with  the  windows  glazed  with  yellow 
glass,  or  shaded  with  yellow  curtains,  in  which 
to  work  on  his  sensitive  paper. 

In  180 L,  just  a  hundred  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Newton's  work,  Walloston  discovered 
that  if  the  ray  of  light  before  entering  the  prism 
is  passed  through  a  narrow  slit,  the  spectrum  is 
crossed  by  several  dark  lines.  These  were  subse- 
quently examined  by  Fraunhofer,  who  named 
seven  of  the  principal  ones  from  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  BCDBPGrH.  A  more  careful 
examination  of  the  spectrum,  by  means  of  magni- 
fying lenses,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  several 
thousands  of  these  dark  lines,  and  an  investigation 
of  these  has  given  us  the  new  method  of  spectral 
analysis,  the  results  of  which  are  among  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  marvels  of  science.  This 
method,  not  oDly  enables  us  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  elements  in  quantities  of  inconceivable 
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minuteness,  but  it  has  led  to  the  sublime  dis- 
covery that  some  of  the  substances  with  which 
we  are  familiar  on  this  earth  also  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

When  any  metal  or  other  element  is  burned 
in  a  colorless  flame,  like  that  of  an  alcohol  lamp, 
it  gives  a  peculiar  color  to  the  flame,  and  if  the 
light  is  passed  through  the  triangular  prism, 
each  element  produces  its  own  peculiar  spectrum, 
and  the  spectra  of  several  of  the  elements  are 
crossed  by  bright  lines  in  the  same  position  as 
some  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  next  great  step  in  this  most  wonderful 
investigation,  was  the  discovery  that  if  the  flame 
of  an  artificial  light  is  interposed  in  the  path  of 
the  sun's  ray,  then  passed  through  the  prism, 
the  bright  line  of  the  spectrum  from  the  arti- 
ficial light  disappears,  and  its  place  is  occupied 
by  the  corresponding  dark  line  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  is  deepened  by  the  passage  of 
the  light  through  the  colored  flame.  The  flame 
of  every  substance  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
absorbing,  or  rather  of  dispersing,  the  rays  which 
produce  its  own  bright  line  or  lines,  so  that  light 
passing  through  a  flame  has  a  dark  line  across 
its  spectrum  in  the  same  place  as  the  bright  line 
of  the  spectrum  from  the  flame. 

This  fact  last  stated  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  the  sun.  It  is  inferred  that 
the  light  comes  from  the  solid  body  of  the  sun, 
and  passes  through  an  atmosphere  of  flame,  or 
of  highly  heated  vapors  of  various  substances, 
each  of  which  absorbs  the  light  that  would  pro- 
duce the  bright  line  in  its  own  spectrum.  Hence 
the  solar  spectrum  is  crossed  by  dark  lines  cor- 
responding to  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
various  substances.  As  there  is  a  dark  line  in 
the  solar  spectrum  in  the  same  position  as  the 
bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  burning  potassium, 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  heated  vapor  of  potas- 
sium in  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  and  as  there  is  no 
dark  line  in  the  solar  spectrum  corresponding 
with  the  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  lithium, 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  no  vapor  of  lithium  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 

Each  star  appears  to  have  ils  characteristic 
spectrum,  revealing  to  man  the  knowledge  of  its 
composition.  Chemistry,  following  in  the  sub- 
lime path  of  astronomy,  is  extending  the  field 
of  its  investigations  over  the  visible  universe. 
Every  ray  of  light  that  comes  from  the  distant 
worlds  above,  beneath  and  around  us,  though  its 
swift  flight  continue  through  years  or  through 
centuries,  bears  in  its  constitution  the  inefface- 
able record  of  its  origin,  and  conveys  to  human 
intelligence,  across  inconceivable  distances,  a 
knowledge  of  the  substance  from  which  it  issued 
forth. — Scientific  American. 


What  a  burthen  is  leisure  to  a  mind  unpre- 
pared for  its  enjoyment. 


COACHES. 

Coaches  became  common  in  the  reign  of  James 
I,  although  they  were  still  reckoned  as  tokens  of 
great  wealth  or  great  profuseness.  They  were 
then  habitually  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  sovereign 
alone  appearing  with  eight ;  and  Lady  Hatton 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  privilege  the  royal  license 
to  harnass  four  pair  of  long-tailed  steeds  at  a 
time.  The  horses  used  for  purposes  of  draught 
were  all  foreign.  Flanders  supplied  the  carriage 
horses,  as  Spain  furnished  chargers,  since  the 
English  horses  were  as  yet  but  rough  Galloways, 
ill-bred  and  of  trifling  value.  Postillions,  a 
French  device,  were  not  employed,  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  earlier  than  the  Civil  Wars.  How- 
ever, the  coachman  was  assisted  by  running  foot- 
men and  grooms,  who  trotted  on  foot  beside  the 
ambling  horses,  and  were  ever  ready  to  grasp  a 
bridle  in  case  of  need.  By  the  restoration,  a 
change  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  the  country. 

Stage  wagons,  and  even  stage  coaches,  such  as 
they  were,  ran  or  rather  crawled  along  the  main 
roads.  No  coach,  even  of  that  slow  order,  went 
west  of  Exeter  or  north  of  York.  But  women 
and  infirm  persons  could  from  most  places  on  a 
greathigh  road  contrive  to  reach  London,  though 
at  irregular  intervals.  Then  came  the  innova- 
tion of  the  flying  coaches,  the  first  of  which 
achieved  the  stupendous  journey  from  Oxford  to 
London  between  dawn  and  dusk  of  a  single  sum- 
mer's day.  The  eminent  successes  of  this  enter- 
prise, which  many  wiseacres  had  attempted  to 
nip  in  the  bud  by  derision  and  solemn  warning, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  such  public  vehicles 
in  all  directions. 

Meanwhile,  London  had  enlisted  the  services 
of  a  few  hackney  coaches,  and  Paris,  still  more 
advanced,  had  started  an  omnibus.  This  latter 
throve  wonderfully  well,  and  was  formally  "  put 
down"  by  an  act  of  the  meddling  Parliament  of 
Paris,  on  the  ground  that  it  offered  too  convenient 
accommodation  to  the  ignoble  public.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  found  our 
island  still  poor  in  vehicles,  though  much  pro- 
gress had  been  made.  London  and  Bath  alone 
appear  to  have  possessed  a  hackney  coach ;  and 
in  the  latter  town,  the  first  specimen  of  a  hired 
carriage  was  rabbled  by  the  chairmen.  The  stage 
wagons  carried  passengers  at  about  three-pence 
per  mile — half  the  fare  of  a  flying  coach.  The 
transport  of  goods  by  land  cost  from  five  to  ten 
times  its  present  rate.  The  carriages  of  the 
nobility  were  still  tinselled  arks,  with  the  true 
gilt  gingerbread  display  that  we  still  admire  in 
a  sheriff's  equipage ;  they  had  yet  room  inside 
for  six  or  seven  persons,  including  the  boot  or 
well,  in  which  were  deposited  the  page,  the  chap- 
lain, or  waiting  gentlewoman,  and  they  were 
drawn  by  six  horses. 

It  led  also  to  the  famous  petition  of  the  sad- 
dlers, spurriers,  and  hirers-out  of  saddle  horses, 
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that  Parliament  would,  in  its  wisdom,  check  the 
velocity  of  such  flaming  meteors,  whose  reckless 
speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour  threatened  ruin  to 
important  trades  and  the  decay  of  horsemanship. 
And  yet  those  Stuart  fliers  were  poor  affairs, 
after  all;  they  were  irregular  as  to  their  depar- 
tures and  arrivals ;  they  took  twice  as  long  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  and  that  they  were  so 
continually  overturned,  that  no  outside  pas- 
sengers were  ever  taken,  for  fear  of  broken 
necks. 

Indeed,  in  summer,  an  adventurous  esquire, 
with  a  light  chariot,  would  sometimes  journey 
with  a  pair ;  but  rainy  weather  was  sure  to  dis- 
concert him;  and  fhe  orthodox  six  steeds  were 
needed  to  drag  the  lumbering  vehicle  through 
the  mud  of  the  villainous  roads.  In  Scotland, 
were  few  carriages ;  in  Wales,  none.  When 
Hade  went  to  occupy  the  post  of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  it  cost  days  of  toil,  and  the  labor 
of  scores  of  stout  peasants,  to  get  his  gilded 
coach  along  the  Holyhead  road.  Even  so  late 
as  the  French  Revolution,  country  gentlemen 
were  more  used  to  ride  a  short  journey,  with  a 
servant  armed  with  pistols,  than  to  order  out  the 
awkward  coach.  Not  till  after  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  did  the  caste  of  running 
footmen  become  extinct. 

These  men,  clad  in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
and  with  long  wands  in  their  hands,  were  ac- 
customed to  run  at  a  swinging  trot  in  advance  of 
the  lord's  carriage,  bawling  to  carters  and  drovers 
to  clear  the  way.  Many  noblemen  were  thus 
preceded,  all  the  long  way  from  Scotland,  or  the 
west,  to  London  ;  and  the  running  footman  was 
expected  to  do  his  forty  miles  at  least  in  a  day. 

Other  rich  and  noble  personages,  when  post- 
ing became  the  rage,  were  wont  to  travel  with 
relays,  compelling  their  servants  to  ride  after 
them  in  all  weathers,  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty 
miles  at  a  stretch.  Some  humane  person  invented 
the  rumble  or  "  dickey,"  as  a  mode  of  saving 
all  this  vicarious  fatigue,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  journeys,  though  slow,  were  not  per- 
formed with  any  peculiar  discomfort. —  Chambers' 
Journal. 


THE  TIDE  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  "  oppressed  of  all  nations"  have  sought 
refuge  in  America,  between  the  years  1847  and 
1860,  to  the  number  of  two  millions  six  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen,  at  the  single  port  of  New  York.  To 
all  this  multitude  the  United  States  stood  like  a 
dream  of  Paradise.  Hopes,  golden  and  glorious, 
clung  along  these  shores.  Our  rivers  were 
silver,  with  golden  sands ;  our  forests  invited 
them  to  depths  of  shade,  where  tyranny  could 
.never  reach  ;  our  mountains  stood  like  sentinels 
of  liberty  to  guard  the  luxuriant  prairies  which 
invited  the  plow  of  the  toiler ;  our  cities  were 


"  cities  of  refuge."  This  multitude  gathered 
from  almost  every  kindred  and  tongue  on  earth. 
Hope  "sprang  eternal"  in  the  breasts  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  natives 
of  "  the  gem  of  the  sea,"  who  left  tbe  "  sod"  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Old 
step  mother  England  sent  us  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  of  her  sturdy  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Germany's  contribution  of  blue-eyed  and 
flaxen-haired  dreamers  and  workers  was  within 
twenty  thousand  of  reaching  a  million.  Of  natives 
of  La  Belle  France,  fifty-seven  thousand  de- 
serted the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  South,  where  the  grapes  ripen  and  the  bright 
wine  flows.  Seventy-one  thousand  Scotchmen 
brought  their  shrewdness  and  pith  to  add  to  the 
mental  and  moral  forces  of  the  great  Republic. 
From  Holland  came  twenty  thousand  phlegmatic 
mortals,  and  Switzerland  gave  us  forty-three 
thousand  of  her  gallant  children  of  liberty  to 
dwell  upon  our  mountains.  The  bleak  shores  of 
Norway  sent  to  our  sunnier  clime  nearly  four- 
teen thousand,  while  Sweden's  quota  was  of 
thousands  eleven.  From  Wales  came  seventeen 
thousand  of  her  miners  and  iron  workers,  while 
of  the  poetic  children  of  Italy  more  than  seven 
thousand  exchanged  their  skies  for  ours.  But 
the  list  stretches  out  infinitely.  From  the  fol- 
lowing nations  we  received  emigrants  as  stated  : 


Canada  138 

Mexico  324 

Sicily  ..276 

China  200 

East  Indies  133 

Unknown  95 

Greece  55 

Turkey  54 

Arabia   8. 


Belgium  4,769 

Spain  4,537 

West  Indies  4,402 

Denmark  3,346 

Poland  2,406 

Sardinia  .  2,199 

South  America....  1,376 

Portugal   1,176 

Nova  Scotia  804 

Russia  511 

The  avowed  destination  of  emigrants  shows  a 
great  preference  for  New  York  first,  Pennsylva- 
nia next,  and  the  Western  States  after  these  two. 
Since  1855  no  less  than  3,491  passed  through 
New  York  for  Utah.  But  very  few  were  bound 
South.  The  year  1854  brought  the  largest  num- 
ber of  arrivals,  the  grand  total  for  that  year 
being  319,223. 

Of  the  varying  futures  of  these  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  souls  what  romances  might 
be  weaved,  what  poems  written.  Of  their  hopes, 
disappointments,  trials,  travels,  industrial  works, 
political  accomplishments,  military  achievements, 
what  volumes  of  intensest  interest  might  be 
built  up;  while  if  their  general  influence  on  the 
country  could  be  traced,  we  would  be  still  more 
astonished  at  the  wondrous  record. 


"  Whatever  dims  thy  sense  of  Truth, 

Or  stains  thy  purity, 
Though  light  as  breath  of  summer  air,. 

Count  it  a  sin  to  thee." 
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ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  nomination  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  has  been  confirmed  by  congress,  also 
that  of  Simon  Cameron  as  Minister  to  Russia. 

A  decisive  victory  was  gained  on  the  18th  inst., 
by  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Schcepff,at  Somerset, 
Ky.,  in  which  Gen.  Zollicolfer,  the  commander  of  the 
Confederate  army,  was  mortally  wounded  and  cap- 
tured. 

Singular  Phenomenon  on  the  Mountains. — Stoyes- 
town,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  1st  mo.  15th. — During  the 
snow  storm  this  morning,  there  were  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  accompanied  by  the  roar  of  thunder 
at  intervals.  This  most  singular  event  quite  startled 
us. 

Connamaugh,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  1st  mo.  15th. — A 
fall  of  snow  in  this  vicinity,  this  morning,  was  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that 
teas  on  shipboard,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  last 
tariff  bill  in  8mo.,  are  entitled  to  enter  under  the  old 
duties.  This  is  an  important  decision,  involving  a 
large  amount. 

Explosive  Coal  Oil. — To  ascertain  whether  coal 
oil  is  explosive,  pour  a  small  quantity  into  a  saucer, 
and  bring  a  lighted  match  slowly  down  to  it.  If 
explosive,  the  oil  will  blaze  and  flash  up;  if  not, 
it  will  not  burn  at  all.  The  latter  only  is  safe  for 
use.  Many  accidents  having  occurred  from  the  use 
of  an  improper  article,  this  experiment  is  worth 
trying. 

The  Defences  of  the  Delaware. — The  Fortifica- 
tion bill  which  passed  through  Congress,  appropri- 
ates $5,960,000.  The  appropriations  ending  30th  of 
8mo.,  1862,  include  $60,000  for  Fort  Delaware,  in  the 
Delaware  river.  The  appropriations  for  the  year 
ending  30th  6mo.,  1863,  contain  the  following  appro- 
priations for  the  Delaware  river:  Fort  Mifflin,  $25,000; 
for  a  new  fort  opposite  Fort  Delaware,  $200,000. 

The  most  disastrous  flood  that  ever  took  place  on 
the  Pacific  slope  has  occurred  in  California ;  the 
damage  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000  ;  nearly  1000 
Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  drowned  ;  Sacramento 
and  many  other  towns  were  overflowed. 

Chicago  Trade  Items. — The  receipts  of  flour  and 
grain  at  Chicago,  during  the  year  1861,  were  equal 
to  55,175,106  bushels.  This  is  an  amazing  aggregate, 
and  may  serve  to  give  the  world  an  idea  of  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  the  great  agricultural  region 
of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  show  the  rapid  development  of  this  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  the  northwest,  we  give  the  receipts 
of  flour  and  grain  at  Chicago  for  eight  successive 
years,  as  follows  : 


Bushels. 

1861      55,175,106 

1860   36,504,772 

1859   20,008,223 

1858   23,422,708 

1857   21,856,206 

1856   24,674,824 

1855   16,633,813 

1854   15,804,423 


Wheat  and  other  Crops  in  Iowa. — "  Wheat  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  usual,  and  is  yielding  much 
better  than  was  anticipated  at  harvest.  Potatoes 
are  also  quite  fine  ;  indeed,  the  vegetable  crop  is  full 
in  all  respects,  in  quantity  and  quality.    There  is  ■ 


nothing  except  the  grass  but  what  fully  comes  up  to 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  ;  and  even  that 
is  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  Hungarian  millet  or 
grass  is  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  Sorghum  or  sugar 
cane  is  also  a  fine  crop." 

foreign. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
describes  a  visit  he  paid  to  Torre  del  Greco  on  the 
12th  ult.  11  The  place  has,"  he  says,  "  become  what 
Pompeii  was  after  the  earthquake  ;  two  and  twenty 
thouand  persons  had  been  driven  from  their  dwellings 
in  the  night,  while  all  the  signs  of  recent  life  and  of 
hurried  escape  met  one  at  every  glance. 

Recent  popular  English  works  have  had  a  great 
sale.  Murray  announces  that  "  Livingstone's  Travels" 
sold  36,000  copies ;  the  "  Life  of  Buxton,"  18,000  ; 
the  "  Life  of  Stephenson,"  20,000  ;  "  Self  Help," 
40,000;  Layard's  "Nineveh,"  30,000;  and  the  "  Life 
of  Crabbe,"  18,000. 

Doctors  Barr  and  Mittermair  have  published 
some  observations  on  the  influence  of  Madeira  on  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs.  Of  twenty-six  cases  of  consump- 
tion sent  to  Madeira,  eleven  were  incipient,  and  of 
these,  nine,  say  the  observers,  were  completely  cured. 

Discoveries  in  Syria. — In  the  volcanic  districts  of 
Syria,  known  as  the  Hauran,  (auc.  Bashan,)  the  Prus- 
sian Consul  at  Damascus,  has  discovered  whole 
plains  covered  with  worn  pebbles  of  basalt,  upon 
which  are  carved  camels,  horses  and  date  trees,  with 
lines  of  inscription  in  an  unknown  character,  resem- 
bling the  old  Phoenician. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  murdering  the  male 
children  of  the  royal  family  of  Turkey  has  now  been 
officially  abolished. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy. — Most  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  the  world  have  recognized  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  as  organized  under  King  Victor  Emanuel.  Ac- 
cordingly it  takes  its  place  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha, 
for  1862,  instead  of  Sardinia,  which  has  figured  in 
the  previous  volumes.  The  diplomatic  and  statisti- 
cal department  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  re- 
specting the  newly-constructed  nation  which  is  in- 
teresting, and  which,  we  presume,  is  correct.  The 


population  is  thus  stated  : 

1.  The  Old  Provinces  and  Lombardy  7,106,696 

2.  The  JEmileain  Provinces  2,127,105 

3.  The  Marches   902,970 

4.  Umbria     492,829 

5.  Tuscany  1,815,243 

6.  The  Neapolitan  7,061,952 

7.  The  Sicilian  Provinces  2,221,734 

Total  Population  21,728,529 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  export,  demand  is  very 
light.  Some  1,800  barrels  were  disposed  of  at  $5  75 
per  bbl.  for  extra,  and  $6  for  extra  family.  Sales 
to  the  retailers  and  bakers  range  from  $5  25  to 
$5  50  for  superfine  ;  $5  62  a  5  75  for  extras  ;  $5  81  a 
$6  00  for  Ohio  extra,  and  $6  37  a  $7  00  for  fancy 
lots — according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  is  worth 
$3  75,  and  Corn  Meal  $3  per  bbl. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
prices  are  steady.  Sales  at  $1  33  a  $1  35  for  Penn- 
sylvania red  and  $1  40  a  1  50  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  72  a  73c,  in  store.  In  Corn 
there  is  more  activity,  and  it  is  in  good  request.  Sales 
of  yellow  at  58  cts.  on  the  cars.    Old  yellow  is  worth 
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62  cents.  Oats  are  very  quiet  at  38  a  39  cents  for 
both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Barley  last  sales 
at  80  cents.    No  sales  for  Barley  or  Malt. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $4  62  a  5  74 
per  62  pounds.  No  sales  of  Timothy.  Flaxseed  is 
worth  $2  10. 


pm  STORE  PROPERTY  AND  FARM  FOR  RENT.— 
J'lIilL  A  large  and  convenient  store  and  dwelling 
house,  with  barn  and  out  buildings,  and  seventy 
acres  of  good  farm  land,  situated  at  upper  Green- 
wich, opposite  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Glouces- 
ter county,  N.  J.,  where  a- very  good  business  is  done 
in  the  store,  and  a  light  stock  of  goods  now  on  hand 
can  be  had  low.  A  very  desirable  situation  for  a 
family  of  Friends.  Terms  favorable ;  possession  on 
the  25th  of  3d  mo.  next. 

Address,  WILLIAM  HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

1  mo.  18,  1862.— 4t. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT, 

MTHE  property  known  as  the  ATTLEBOROUGH 
 ACADEMY,  located  in  Attleborough,  Bucks 

county,  Pa.,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  7  from 
Bristol,  Pa.,  and  9  from  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  where  daily 
stages  pass  the  premises,  connecting  with  the  rail- 
road and  steamboats,  by  which  easy  communication 
is  had  with  Philadelphia.  The  building  was  erected 
expressly  to  accommodate  a  first  class  Boarding  and 
Day  School,  for  which  purpose  it  has  always  been 
used.  The  present  occupant,  S.  Bachelder,  intends 
relinquishing  the  business  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriber, Agent  for  the  owners, 

JOSHUA  RICHARDSON, 
Attleborough,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 
1  mo.  11th,  1862 — 3t. 


A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.  II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
"     III.— 42. 

"     IV.— 15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 
"     VI.— 11 
"    VIII.— 39. 


T7NDERTAKING— Wm.  Heacock,  General  Fur- 
[j  nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862. — 1  yr. 


M SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  RENT  — A  large  and 
commodious  dwelling  and  school-room,  situa- 
ted in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  convenient  to 
Friends'  Meeting,  where  a  boarding  school  has  been 
successfully  kept  for  the  last  four  years,  for  rent  on 
favorable  terms.  For  particulars  address  either 
James  R.  Stackhouse,  or  William  Satterthwaite,  Falls- 
ington, Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Edgewood, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  12  mo.  28— 6t. 


TELL  WOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9— 2m. 

REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  {The  Friend,  Friends'1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  Vn  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  ,  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  .        CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly.  ' 

M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107. North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  <fcc,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  t« 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Ch^ftnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  724.) 

Such  was  the  conviction  wrought  upon  his 
tender  mind,  that  divine  worship  is  a  spiritual 
act,  and  to  be  known  and  performed  in  silence. 
"  Devotion,  considered  in  itself,  is  an  intercourse 
between  God  and  us,  between  the  supreme,  self- 
existent,  inconceivable  Spirit,  which  formed  and 
preserves  the  universe,  and  that  particular  spirit, 
with  which,  for  awful  reasons,  he  has  animated  a 
portion  of  matter  on  earth,  that  we  call  man.  It  is 
a  silent  act,  in  which  the  soul  divests  itself  of 
outward  things,  flies  into  heaven,  and  pours  forth 
all  its  wants,  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  guilt,  or  plea- 
sure, into  the  bosom  of  an  Almighty  Friend."* 

"  Many  are  the  advantages  which  result  from 
silent  worship.  It  enables  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians to  meet  together  for  the  performance  of  this 
important  duty,  without  depending  on  any  man 
to  assist  them  therein  ;  a  dependence,  which  de- 
prives numbers  of  publicly  discharging  this  duty, 
even  once  in  the  week.  It  also  preserves  from 
the  dangerous  situation  of  drawing  nigh  unto 
God  with  the  mouth,  and  honoring  him  with  the 
lips,  whilst  the  heart  is  far  from  him ;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  performance  of  that 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  concerning  which 
our  blessed  Redeemer  has  given  this  memorable 
testimony  j  •  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 

*  See  Kersey's  Treatise. 


the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'"* 

About  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  foregoing 
letter,  his  sister,  who  had  withdrawn  with  him 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Methodists,  went  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  War- 
rington ;  and  having  expressed  to  her  brother  the 
satisfaction  she  had  found  in  so  doing,  he  was 
induced  to  accompany  her  the  following  week. 
In  attending  that  small  and  quiet  assembly,  he 
found  such  peace  and  satisfaction,  that  he  be- 
came from  that  time  forward,  first  an  occasional, 
and  afterwards  a  regular  attender  of  the  meetings 
of  that  society,  and  was  ultimately  admitted  a 
member  of  it.  It  has  been  stated,  that  of  the 
propriety  of  silent  worship,  a  leading  doctrine  of 
the  society,  he  was  already  convinced;  not  by 
any  outward  ministration,  but  by  the  power  of 
truth  upon  his  mind. 

His  place  of  abode  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  meetings  of  Ashton,  West  Houghton, 
and  Warrington,  he,  at  times,  frequented  them 
all,  but  chiefly  the  last  mentioned  place,  and 
that  being  six  miles  from  his  residence,  it  was 
often  under  considerable  outward  difficulties  that 
his  attendance  was  accomplished  ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
and  an  anxious  desire  for  peace  of  mind,  could 
stimulate  him  to  the  performance  of  it,  fatigued 
as  he  must  often  have  found  himself  with  the 
confining  labors  of  the  preceding  week. 

He  still  continued  his  labors  in  the  cotton 
manufactory,  attending  school  in  the  evenings 
as  opportunities  occurred ;  and  at  those  times, 
he  was  frequently  employed  in  writing  letters  to 
his  acquaintances,  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects. In  this  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  im- 
agination, may  be  traced  the  commencement  of 
those  powers  of  epistolary  composition,  which  in 
after-life  he  displayed  in  no  common  degree. 
His  taste  for  reading  also  continued;  and  as  his 
means  of  obtaining  books  were  few,  the  indul- 
gence of  that  taste  compelled  him  to  the  perusal 
of  almost  every  book  he  could  procure.    At  . the 

*  See  Tuke's  Principles. 
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beginning  of  the  year  1810,  having  met  with  a 
French  grammar  and  dictionary,  he  commenced, 
without  any  other  aid,  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  it  appears  by  the  following  letter,  that 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  had  made  a 
satisfactory  progress. 

To  J.  R. 

"  Lovoton,  Sep.  30,  1811. 
"I  have  ventured  to  express  my  earnest  so-, 
licitude  for  thy  health  and  happiness.  For  my 
own  part,  through  the  mercy  of  Providence,  I 
continue  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  former. 
But  for  the  latter,  0  my  friend,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
I  almost  think  sometimes  that  the  more  we  seek 
this  inestimable  treasure,  the  less  we  find  of  it ; 
and  for  why  ?  it  might  be  asked.  I  think  the 
answer  will  be,  because  we  do  not  seek  aright. — 
Shall  we  place  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  things 
of  time  arid  sense  ?  No,  even  the  slightest  devi- 
ation from  moral  rectitude,  convinces  us  in  our 
serious  moments  that  an  inordinate  use  of  cor- 
poreal shadows  is  productive  of  nothing  in  the 
end,  but  that  inexpressible  sorrow  which  no 
words  can  pourtray.  Shall  we  place  it  in  litera- 
ry attainments?  These,  though  in  some  sort  ne- 
cessary and  agreeable,  yet  by  no  means  afford 
that  permanent,  heart-felt  happiness  so  general- 
ly sought  for.  No,  the  human  soul  is  created 
with  vast  powers  of  perception — with  infinite  de- 
sires. The  mind  of  the  greatest  philosopher,  or 
most  profound  reasoner  in  the  sciences,  abstract- 
ed from  these  things,  must  remain  as  a  vast  abyss, 
as  a  vacuum.  What  is  it  then  remains?  still  the 
important  question.  I  would  answer  in  the 
words  of  a  judicious  author,  it  is  the  highest 
moral  rectitude  of  conduct — or  in  another  and 
more  comprehensive  word,  true  religion.  I  might 
expatiate  largely  upon  the  benign  influence  of  this 
glorious  science  over  the  human  soul;  but  1 
would  hope  thou  art  not  unacquainted  with  it, 
though  perhaps,  with  myself,  knows  only  suffi- 
cient to  see  thyself  in  need  of  it.  Excuse  me, 
dear  friend,  this  I  can  truly  affirm  to  be  the  case 
with  me.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  knowledge 
that  we  want,  for  this  will  stand  us  in  no  stead 
at  the  day  of  account.  0  no,  it  is  the  religion 
of  obedience  and  of  love.  This  alone  can  con- 
fer true  and  never  ending  happiness.  May  we 
begin  to  seek  it  while  it  is  yet  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  prosperity  of  youth,  is  my  earnest  and 
fervent  desire. 

"  I  continue  to  pursue  my  studies  with  unre- 
mitting ardor,  as  far  as  my  necessary  employ- 
ment admits.  I  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
within  this  year  and  half,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
very  good  pronouncing  grammar,  I  think  have 
made  some  progress.  "  W.  T." 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  same  person,  dated  Oct.  25, 
1811,  he  says,  "I  have  commenced  learning 
Latin,  which  I  believe  will  be  much  facilitated 


by  what  knowledge  I  have  of  French,  through 
the  similarity  that  exists  between  the  languages." 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  a  mind  ardently  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  most  unfavora- 
ble circumstances  are  overcome ;  the  greatest 
difficulties  are  surmounted  ;  the  strongest,  and, 
apparently,  insuperable  obstacles  are  removed ; 
for  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  though  possessed 
of  little  leisure  for  reading,  obliged  to  labor  con- 
stantly for  bread,  placed  in  a  situation  peculiar- 
ly unfavorable  to  the  expansion  or  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  and  surrounded  with  many  and  great 
obstructions,  still  continued  his  studies  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  so  improved  his 
mind,  as  to  become  in  a  short  time,  a  well  quali- 
fied instructor  of  others. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1811 ,  that 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  became  acquainted 
with  William  Thompson.  A  letter  from  him 
written  in  French,  requesting  the  loan  of  a  few 
books  in  that  language,  led  to  a  personal  inter- 
view, during  which  the  editor  was  as  much 
pleased  with  the  native  modesty  of  his  demean- 
or, and  his  genuine  humility,  as  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  his  talents  for 
confersation.  Subsequent  intercourse  confirmed 
the  first  impression,  and  led  to  a  correspondence 
and  friendship  which  terminated  only  with  Wil- 
liam's life.  To  him  this  event  was  of  import- 
ance ;  and  it  ishoped  that  it  was  mutually  advan- 
tageous; for  whilst  he  who  now  writes  was  made 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  his 
friend,  and  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  books,  he  desires  thank- 
fully to  acknowledge  that  he  has  often  derived 
instruction  from  the  letters  of  his  correspondent, 
and  has  frequently  been  edified  by  his  conversa- 
tion. 

The  first,  and  almost  immediate,  result  of  the 
acquaintance  thus  commenced,  was  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  character  and  worth,  ob- 
tained by  the  frequent  personal  interviews  which 
his  attendance  at  Warrington  meeting  afforded. 
An  enlarged  sphere  of  acquaintance  opened  to 
his  view.  By  means  of  a  subscription,  which 
one  benevolent  individual  exerted  himself  in 
procuring,  W.  T.  obtained  a  share  in  the  War- 
rington library,  containing  about  1800  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  literature;  this  insured  him  a 
plentiful  supply  of  books,  and  proved  a  source  of 
great  gratification. 

With  a  few  of  his  newly  acquired  friends  he 
soon  afterwards  commenced  a  correspondence  ; 
to  some  of  them  part  of  the  subsequent  letters 
are  addressed. 

(translated.) 

To  G.  G. 

Lowton,  8  mo.  21,  1812. 
11  As  thou  hadst  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  me 
at  Ashton  meeting,  it  would  have  appeared  more 
respectful  if  I  had  acceded  to  it;  but  thou 
knowest,  my  friend,  what  is  (or  at  least  what 
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ought  to  be)  our  intention  when  we  go  to  meet- 
ings ;  it  is  not  only  to  meet  our  terrestrial  friends, 
we  ought  to  go  with  our  hearts  solemnized  with 
the  humble  hope  of  meeting  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  is  our  only,  our  true  friend.  This 
ought  to  be  esteemed  the  first  consideration.  It 
is  worth  more  than  all  other  things,  and  there- 
fore to  it  every  thing  else  ought  to  be  sacrificed; 
I  felt  on  that  day  a  strong  desire  to  be  at  War- 
rington, a  desire  that  I  dared  not  to  neglect.  I 
accordingly  went  there,  and  I  have  not  found 
any  reason  to  repent  it ;  it  was  a  precious  time 
to  my  soul,  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 

"  What  I  chiefly  designed  to  express  was,  that 
we  should  love  truth  above  all,  and  that  the  or- 
naments of  language  are  of  very  minor  importance. 
Almost  every  one  will  avow  that  this  is  true ; 
but  I  am  much  afraid  that  our  hearts  are  not 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  full  force  of  the 
sentiment ;  I  often  fear  that  in  seeking  for  the 
great  and  sublime,  we  follow  after  a  deceitful 
shadow.  We  feel  sometimes  a  species  of  en- 
thusiasm animate  our  hearts,  which  is  contrary 
to  simplicity  and  truth.  We  read  with  pleasure 
the  heroic  adventures  of  the  heathen  of  anti- 
quity, because  they  are  mostly  written  in  a  lofty 
style;  whilst  the  pure,  true,  striking,  and  majes- 
tic words  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  are  either  en- 
tirely despised,  or  treated  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  I  have  wondered  why  it  should  be 
thus,  and  I  have  had  lately  some  serious  thoughts 
on  the  vanity  of  attending  to  the  cadence  of 
words,  or  the  melodious  harmony  of  sounds  ;  it 
is  an  important  subject,  but  I  fear  that  it. rarely 
commands  sufficient  attention.         "  W.  T." 

(To  be  continued .) 


From  the  Independent. 
JOHN  WOOLMAN. 
BY  R.   M.  HATFIELD. 


Probably  no  one  of  the  delightful  essays  of 
Charles  Lamb  has  been  of  as  much  real  value  to 
the  world  as  the  single  passage  in  the  11  Quaker 
Meeting,"  in  which  he  refers  to  the  writings  of 
John  Woolman,  and  advises  his  readers  to  "  get 
them  by  heart"  That  commendation  has  called 
the  attention  of  thousands  to  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful narrative  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  read  without  benefit.  The  spirit  of 
the  modest  little  .volume  is  as  balmy  as  the 
breath  of  June,  and  fragrant  as  the  precious 
ointment  that  was  poured  upon  the  head  of 
Aaron.  John  Woolman  was  born  in  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey,  in  1720.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  gracious  influences  at  a  very  tender  age, 
and  tells  us  that  before  he  was  seven  years  old, 
"  he  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  divine  love."  It  was  not,  however,  till  he 
was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  that  he 
"  felt  the  power  of  Christ  to  prevail  over  selfish 
desires"  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  him  a 


settled  and  permanent  peace  of  soul.  The 
earlier  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his  father's 
house,  but  on  coming  to  his  majority  he  found 
employment  in  a  country  store  at  Mount  Holly. 
While  living  there  his  employer  sold  a  negro 
woman  to  an  elderly  and  reputable  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  directed  Woolman 
to  write  the  bill  of  sale.  It  was  a  time  when 
few  persons  were  troubled  with  any  scruples 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  and  the 
young  man  hastily  and  "  through  weakness,"  as 
he  says,  wrote  the  instrument.  But  his  agency 
in  the  transaction  caused  him  great  affliction, 
and  he  felt  constrained  to  bear  his  testimony 
against  slavery,  declaring  that  he  regarded  it  aa 
"  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion" 

From  a  child  he  had  been  remarkably  sensi- 
tive and  conscientious,  and  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  grew  in  grace,  he  became  almost 
"  fanatical  in  tender-heartedness."  After  spend- 
ing several  years  in  a  clerkship,  he  began  to 
scruple  whether  "  merchandising"  was  a  busi- 
ness to  which  he  could  devote  himself  without 
spiritual  loss.    He  had,  as  he  tells  us,  "  through 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  seen  the  happiness 
of 'humility ,  and  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  so  pass  his  time 
that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  the  most 
steady  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shep- 
herd."   Influenced  by  these  feelings  he  decided, 
when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  learn  the 
tailor's  trade,  believing  that  Providenee  pointed 
to  that  employment  as  meaus  by  which  he  might 
get  a  u  living  in  a  plain  way,"  without  "  outward 
cumber,"  or  the  "  burden  of  great  business." 
He  had  before  this  time  occasionally  taken  part 
in  religious  meetings,  and  soon  after  began  to 
travel  extensively,  teaching  and  preaching  the 
Grospel  of  the  kingdom.    His  journeys  carried 
him  through  a  large  part  of  what  are  now  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States,  and  at 
length  to  England,  where  he  died  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.    During  these  years  he 
had  many  and  painful  "  exercises"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.    On  his  first  visit  to  the  South 
it  greatly  troubled  him  to  be  entertained  by  peo- 
ple who  were  living  in  ease  on  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  their  slaves,  and  he  sought  frequent  op- 
portunities to  admonish  the  masters  of  the  evil 
of  their  ways.    If  all  Northern  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  equally  consistent  and  faithful, 
we  should  have  had  few  South-side  or  rose-tinted 
views  of  slavery.    It  is  now  more  than  a  century 
since  John  Woolman  wrote :  "  I  saw  in  these 
Southern  provinces  so  many  vices  and  corrup- 
tions, increased  by  this  trade  and  this  way  of 
life,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  a  dark  gloominess 
hanging  over  the  land ;  and  though  now  many 
run  into  it,  yet  in  the  future  the  consequences  will 
be  grievous  to  posterity."    Soon  after  his  return 
from  this  visit,  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled,  "  Some 
Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes,  re- 
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commended  to  the  Professors  of  Christianity  of 
every  denomination."  This  essay  is  imbued 
with  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  but  hard  and  un- 
answerable arguments  are  couched  under  its  soft  \ 
and  gentle  words.  So  tender  was  his  spirit,  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to  use  other 
than  mild  and  kindly  language  either  in  speak- 
ing or  writing.  I  only  remember  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  he  was  betrayed  into  something 
like  tartness,  and  that  was  in  replying  to  the 
sophistries  of  a  couple  of  Virginia  Quakers,  who 
were  defending  the  slave-trade.  They  contended 
that  the  negroes  were  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
marked  as  objects  of  God's  displeasure,  and 
doomed  to  a  state  of  bondage.  He  was  u  troubled 
at  the  darkness  of  their  imaginations,  and  in 
some  pressure  of  spirit  said :  the  love  of  ease  and 
gain  are  the  motives  in  general  for  keeping 
slaves,  and  men  are  wont  to  take  hold  of  weak 
arguments  to  support  a  cause  which  ia  unreason- 
ble."  During  one  of  his  journeys  to  New  Eng- 
land, he  visited  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  that  time  a 
hot  bed  of  slavery,  and  the  great  slave  mart  of 
the  country.  On  reaching  the  place  he  learned 
that  a  large  number  of  slaves  had  been  recently 
imported  from  Africa,  and  were  then  held  for 
sale  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
This  information  caused  him  so  much  distress 
that  he  "  lost  his  appetite  and  grew  outwardly 
weak."  After  crying  to  the  Lord  in  secret  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  duty  faith- 
fully, he  brought  the  matter  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  subsequently  held  a  conference 
with  the  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers  who 
held  slaves.  This  last  service  was  far  from  being 
a  pleasant  one,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  on 
similar  occasions  in  other  places,  he  "  found  an 
engagement  to  speak  freely  and  plainly"  to  these 
masters  in  Israel.  Nor  was  his  concern  for  the 
slaves  occasional  or  spasmodic.  He  habitually 
remembered  them  in  their  bonds,  and  had  great 
heaviness  and  sorrow  of  heart  on  their  account, 
till  with  David  he  could  say,  "  My  tears  have 
been  my  meat  day  and  night."  His  brethren 
in  England,  in  their  tribute  to  his  memory,  say 
that  while  among  them  "  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned on  account  of  the  inhuman  and  iniquitous 
practice  of  making  slaves  of  the  people  of  Africa, 
or  holding  them  in  that  state,  and  that  his  testi- 
mony in  the  last  meeting  he  ever  attended  was 
on  this  subject."  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  are  we  indebted  for  the  influences  that 
made  stanch  and  consistent  Abolitionists  of  the 
denomination  of  Friends.  Nor  does  his  claim  to 
our  grateful  remembrance  rest  solely  upon  his 
opposition  to  slavery.  The  world  is  rarely- 
blessed  with  such  an  example  of  whatsoever 
things  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report  as 
was  presented  in  the  life  and  character  of  John 
Wool  man. 

So*  tenderly  humane  was  he  that  he  laid  to 
heart  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  creatures,  as 


well  as  the  afflictions  of  his  fellow-men.  When 
a  boy,  he  once  killed  a  robin,  and  the  thought- 
less act  filled  him  with  distress  and  horror.  In 
his  mature  years  he  visited  England,  and  while 
there  travelled  on  foot,  refusing  to  enter  the 
post-coaches,  or  even  to  send  or  receive  letters 
by  them.  His  reason  for  such  a  course  was  that 
these  coaches  frequently  go  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  this 
causes  injury  to  the  horses  and  great  suffering 
to  the  post-boys.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
hurry  in  the  spirit  of  the  world,  that  in  aiming 
to  do  business  quickly  and  gain  wealth  "  doth 
cause  the  creation  loudly  to  groan."  Such  was 
his  simplicity  of  character  that  he  had  scruples 
against  wearing  hats  or  clothes  that  were  dyed 
or  colored.  After  mature  deliberation  he  dis- 
carded colored  clothing  altogether,  being  per- 
suaded that  "  dying  to  hide  dirt"  is  a  custom 
"  not  having  its  foundation  in  pure  wisdom." 
There  was  no  particle  of  affectation  in  all  this. 
He  bore  his  singularity  as  a  cross,  trusting  that, 
the  Lord  would  support  him  under  it  "  so  long 
as  singularity  was  only  for  his  sake."  He  was 
so  convinced  of  the  evil  of  luxurious  indulgences, 
that  when  he  took  passage  in  a  vessel  for  Eng- 
land he  went  in  the  steerage,  "  because  there 
was  much  superfluity  of  workmanship  in  the 
cabin."  This  scrupulosity  seems  to  us  excessive 
and  quite  needless,  but  it  was  in  keeping  with 
the  pure  and  simple  character  of  the  man.  He 
erred,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side,  and  succeeded 
as  few  men  have  ever  done  in  minding  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  and  keeping  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  I  had  intended  to  re- 
fer to  other  traits  in  his  character,  and  to  cull  a 
few  choice  passages  from  his  writings,  but  this 
article  grows  too  long,  and  I  forbear.  A  single 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  catholicity  of  his 
spirit.  He  was,  according  to  the  straitestof  the 
sect,  a  Quaker,  holding  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  denomination  with  great  tenacity.  He  lived 
at  a  time  when  religious  controversies  were  rife, 
and  when  there  was  little  regard  for  charity  or 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  disputants.  But  the 
meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  Gospel  filled  his 
heart,  and  there  was  no  coarseness  or  severity  in 
his  speech  or  writings.  He  had  put  off  all 
malice,  and  guile,  and  envying,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, and  formed  "  no  narrowness  respecting  sects 
and  opinions,"  believing  that  all  "  sincere  and 
upright-hearted  people  in  every  society,  who 
truly  love  God,  are  accepted  of  him."  And 
after  having  served  his  generation  by  the  will 
of  God,  he  died  as  it  was  fitting  that  such  a  man 
should  die.  While  attending  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  York,  England,  he  was  prostrated  with 
disease,  of  which  he  died  after  a  sickness  of  eight 
or  ten  days.  He  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  U  This  trial  is  made 
easier  to  me  than  I  could  have  thought.  My 
will  is  wholly  taken  away,  and  my  mind  enjoys 
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a  perfect  calm."  His  brethren  who  were  with 
him  say  that  "  he  was  supported  in  much  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  Christian  fortitude,  and  that 
his  mind  appeared  to  be  centered  in  divine  love, 
under  the  precious  influence  whereof  we  believe 
he  finished  his  course  and  entered  into  the  man- 
sions of  everlasting  rest."  John  Wesley  once 
wrote,  "  I  am  sick  of  opinions.  G-ive  me  solid 
and  substantial  religion  ;  give  me  a  humble, 
gentle  lover  of  God  and  man  ;  a  man  full  of 
mercy  and  faith,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy  ;  a  man  laying  himself  out  in  the  work 
of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope,  the  labor  of  love. 
Let  my  soul  be  with  these  Christians,  whereso- 
ever they  are,  and  whatsoever  opinion  they  are 
of."  We  hope  for  the  time  when  all  Christians 
will  respond  to  this  sentiment  with  a  hearty 
Amen.  If  good  men  retain  their  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities in  another  state  of  existence,  John 
Woolinan  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
must,  we  think,  be  special  friends  in  heaven. 


EXTRACT   FROM    SAMUEL    BOWNAS*  JOURNAL 
WHEN  ABOUT  21  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1697. 

"  I  found  my  mind  was  much  drawn  to  visit 
Wales,  and  I  took  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Harford  in  my  way,  and  then  I  met  with  my 
dear  friend  Isaac  Alexander ;  we  were  glad  to 
see  each  other,  as  well  as  to  hear  each  other, 
which,  when  we  did,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Isaac  improved  considerably,  and  he  said  the 
same  of  me,  observing,  that  I  preached  the 
practical  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  he  thought, 
more  than  he  did ;  for  his  preaching  was  very 
much  in  comparisons  and  allegories,  which  he 
apprehended  was  not  so  plain  and  easy  to  the 
understandings  of  the  vulgar,  as  what  I  had  to 
say.  We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  opening 
our  minds  to  each  other,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  us  both,  having  sundry  meetings 
together,  and  we  had  drawings  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Glannudless  in  Wales." 
*  *  *  Isaac  went  to  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
was  very  zealous  against  unnecessary  fashions 
and  superfluities  in  both  sexes,  insomuch,  that 
some  thought  he  did,  in  his  words  against 
them,  exceed  the  bounds  of  modesty  ;  but  he 
might  plead  the  example  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
in  that  respect.  But  the  chief  objection  was 
concerning  his  prophesying  of  a  great  mortality, 
which  the  Lord  was  about  to  bring  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  people  for  their  pride  and  wicked- 
ness, which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver  in 
their  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a  warning  for  all  to 
mend  their  ways,  lest  being  taken  unprepared, 
their  lots  should  be  irreparable  ;  which  he  did  in 
such  strong  and  positive  terms,  that  Friends 
were  afraid  he  was  too  much  exalted  in  him- 
self; upon  which,  some  of  the  elders  thought 
proper  to  converse  with,  and  examine  him  con 
cerning  this  extraordinary  message  which  he 


had  delivered.  But  what  he  said  to  them,  not 
being  satisfactory,  they  advised  him  to  proceed 
no  further  on  his  journey,  but  to  return  home, 
which  he  did  under  great  trouble,  and  was  then 
received  in  much  love  and  tenderness,  and  ap- 
peared in  his  gift  very  excellent,  and  grew  in 
divine  wisdom  and  power,  being  of  great  service 
in  the  ministry,  wherever  he  came,  and  he  hav- 
ing a  concern  to  visit  the  churches  abroad,  and 
acquainting  some  of  our  elders  therewith,  they 
thought  it  not  proper  for  him  to  go  till  some- 
thing was  done  to  satisfy  the  Friends  of  Bristol  ; 
and  upon  their  enquiring  of  Isaac,  he  gave  them 
a  single  and  honest  account  how  it  was  with 
him  at  that  time,  respecting  his  concern  ;  so 
Friends  took  it  in  hand,  and  wrote  to  Bristol, 
neither  justifying  nor  condemning  him,  but 
recommended  charity  and  tenderness  towards 
him.  And  from  Bristol,  Friends  answered  that 
with  open  arms  they  could  receive  him,  believing 
him  to  be  a  sincere  young  man,  who  intended 
very  well ;  and  they  were  glad  he  took  the 
admonition  right,  and  had  owned  it  had  been  of 
service  to  him. 

Thus  ended  this  affair,  and  Isaac  said  he 
could  not  think  hard  of  his  brethren  in  doing 
what  they  did,  though  he  could  not  then  see 
that  he  had  missed  his  way,  in  delivering  that 
prophesy  :  thus  showing  forth  a  lively  instance 
of  a  warm  zeal,  tempered  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  sense  and  advice  of  his  brethren  and  elders, 
and  the  unity  of  the  church  which,  doubtless, 
tended  to  his  own  comfort  and  preservation. 

When  I  heard  of  it,  I  took  it  so  much  to 
heart  that  it  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  and  a 
concern  came  upon  me  to  go  to  London  with  a  like 
message,  but  with  this  caution ;  first,  to  advise 
with  some  faithful  brethren  before  I  delivered  it. 
And  I  wrote  to  Isaac  to  let  him  know  it,  which 
gave  him  great  ease.  Accordingly  I  went  to 
London  and  got  sundry  brethren  together,  viz  : 
James  Dickinson,  F.  Bowstead,  Peter  Fearon, 
B.  Bangs,  Robert  Haydock,  and  some  others, 
and  gave  them  a  plain  and  honest  account  how 
it  came  upon  me,  which  was  not  till  after  I 
heard  how  my  dear  companion  was  returning 
home  from  Bristol;  adding,  that  I  had  acquainted 
Isaac  how  it  was  with  me,  that  he  might  know 
my  sympathy  with  him.  The  Friends  seeing 
what  he  had  wrote,  found  there  was  a  strong 
sympathy  between  us,  and  very  justly  supposed 
that  to  be  the  moving,  if  not  only  cause  of  the 
concern  I  was  under,  and  very  tenderly  advised 
me  to  keep  it  in  my  own  breast,  till  I  found  how 
the  Lord  would  order  it,  for  if  he  was  the 
author,  I  should  find  more  of  it;  if  not,  it  would 
die,  of  course.  But  if  I  found  it  grew  upon 
me,  I  should  let  any  of  them  know  it,  and  they 
would  consider  what  steps  to  take  in  a  matter  of 
so  great  consequence,  as  going  forth  in  a  prophesy 
of  that  nature.  And  the  fatherly  kindness 
they  showed  me  was  very  affecting  to  me,  one  Q.r. 
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other  of  thern  making  it  their  business  to  visit 
me  every  day;  and,  as  they  said,  I  found  the 
concern  went  off,  and  became  easy  without  pub- 
lishing it.  *  *  *  From  them  I,  travelled  home- 
wards, visiting  Friends  as  I  went ;  and  was 
gladly  received  by  them.  And  I  found  my 
ministry  very  acceptable ;  as  it  increased  upon 
me,  I  was  very  humble  and  low  in  mind,  know- 
ing therein  my  strength  consisted,  and  safety 
from  temptation. 

From  Margaret  Wood's  Journal. 

"  Hypocrisy  is  a  detestable  vice  ;  but  I  have 
been  doubtful  whether  the  endeavor  to  shun  it 
is  not  sometimes  made  a  plea  for  those  liberties 
and  indulgences  which  our  own  consciences 
cannot  approve ;  to  be  a  hypocrite  is  to  endeavor 
to  deceive  ;  to  endeavor  to  make  people  think 
better  of  us  than  we  deserve,  or  really  are.  To 
avoid  this,  we  may  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  we  may  say,  for  instance,  I  will  not 
attend  week-day  meetings,  lest  it  should  carry 
an  appearance  of  religion  beyond  what  the  rest 
of  my  conduct  will  bear  ;  a  First-day  meeting  I 
may  attend  as  a  thing  of  course,  without  any  re- 
marks being  made  upon  it.  My  own  mind 
tells  me  I  may  be  equally  benefitted  by  attend- 
ing those  on  week  days ;  but  here  comes  reason- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  pleads 
that  if  I  do  this,  more  will  be  expected  from  me 
in  other  things  than  will  be  found,  and  thus 
I  shall  hurt  religion,  and  incur  the  imputation 
of  hypocrisy,  if  not  the  guilt.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  benefits  of  temperance,  but  am  afraid  to 
stand  firm  against  intemperance,  from  the  same 
motives.  In  this  way,  minds  seriously  disposed 
may  be  led  to  make  many  breaches  in  morality, 
and  wound  the  peace  of  their  own  conscience,  from 
the  fear  of  appearing  over  religions,  or  being 
charged  with  hypocrisy.  We  should  never  consider 
ourselves  as  hypocrites  for  coming  up  in  the 
practice  of  any  known  duties,  however  deficient 
we'  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  ourselves  in 
some  others ;  and  if  we  could  but  look  forward, 
and  see  the  benefits  we  gain,  or  the  losses  we 
sustain,  from  an  adherence  to  or  deviation  from 
rectitude  of  conduct,  it  would  lead  to  circum- 
spection, and  so  stimulate  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
right,  that  everything  obstructing  the  cause  of 
religion  and  virtue  would,  by  degrees,  be  re- 
moved, and  those  means  adopted  that  would 
tend  to  its  promotion.  We  must  remember  the 
work  is  generally  accomplished  by  a  gradual 
process ;  by  little  and  little,  step  after  step,  we 
arrive  at  the  proposed  summit.  The  descent 
which  leads  to  danger  is  often  likewise  gradual ; 
one  little  error  is  committed,  one  little  means  of 
help  is  omitted,  and  thus  we  sink  by  degrees, 
till  we  scarcely  know  how  to  rise  again." 


He  that  superfines  upon  other  men's  actions, 
cozzens  himself  as  well  as  injures  them. — Penn. 


Written  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

AN   EXCURSION   TO  THE   ADIRONDACK  MOUN- 
TAINS, IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 
(Concluded  from  page  728.) 

Returning  to  the  boats  we  were  proceeding 
leisurely  down  the  lake,  when  we  hailed  some 
one  in  a  boat  behind  us,  (we  were  just  then 
j  abreast  of  the  opening  between  Deer  and  Moose 
Island,)  when,  to  our  astonishment  we  heard 
the  bail  distinctly  repeated  three  times.  The  re- 
j  sponses  were  so  natural  and  life-like,  that  we  were 
greatly  startled,  and  it  was  only  after  an  interval 
that  we  recognized  that  it  was  an  echo.  The 
discovery  once  made,  we  did  not  let  it  remain 
idle,  but  kept  shouting  all  sorts  of  words  and 
phrases.  "John  Brown,  of  Ossawattoniie,"  was 
sounded  from  our  boat,  to  be  immediately  re- 
peated in  a  lower  key  from  the  West,  then  after 
a  little  longer  interval  in  a  still  lower  key  would 
come  a  response  from  the  East,  and  then  when 
we  least  expected  it,  there  would  come  a  low 
muttering  repetition  of  the  words  so  strange  and 
wierd  that  it  seemed  only  to  be  the  utterance  of 
some  wandering  spirit  of  the  air.  At  every 
repetition  some  syllables  would  be  clipped  from 
the  Ossawattomie,  till  at  the  last  it  would  only 
be  John  Brown,  followed  by  a  muttering  sound 
something  like  woo-woo-oo.  Nye's  boat  had  now 
drifted  about  one  hundred  yards  north-east  of 
us,  when  the  Principal  sang  a  few  notes  of  the 
common  chords;  to  our  astonishment,  it  came 
back  to  us  as  a  perfect  harmony,  as  if  from  a 
quartette.  This  curious  result  was  repeated  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  with  effects  both  novel 
and  delightful,  till  the  afternoon  was  well  worn 
away.  We  completed  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  lake,  and  returned  to  our  landing  place  per- 
fectly saturated  with  its  beauty,  and  numbering 
the  day  spent  upon  its  waters  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  our  lives. 

.We  found  Jake  waiting  for  us  with  a  lumber 
wagon  at  Nashe's,  and  by  8  o'clock  we  were  once 
more  safe  at  our  quarters. 

The  Sabbath  morning  sun  rose  in  all  the  ful- 
ness of  its  glory,  our  bed  room  window  faced 
the  East,  and  as  we  saw  its  broad  axle  wheeling 
up  into  the  deep  blue  heavens,  over  the  tops  of 
the  Keene  Mountains,  we  thought  we  had  never 
seen  a  more  glorious  spectacle.  We  had  no 
other  clothes  save  our  forest  rig,  so  arranging 
ourselves  in  them,  we  made  our  appearance  in 
the  kitchen,  where  we  found  the  Principal,  as 
was  his  wont,  making  the  coffee,  while  our 
hostess  was  compounding  a  savory  venison  stew, 
and  some  of  those  delicious  flour  griddle  cakes 
for  which  she  has  so  great  a  genius,  and  for 
which  she  will  be  held  in  remembrance  by  the 
Adirondack  brotherhood. 

After  the  breakfast  had  been  eaten,  we  went 
to  the  church. 

The  sermon  was  a  good  one,  plain,  practical 
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and  affectionate,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  seri- 
ous and  attentive  congregation.  We  attended 
the  Sabbath-school  after  sermon  ;  it  had  to-day 
been  supplied  with  library  books  for  the  first 
time. 

As  we  intended  to  visit  the  widow  of  John 
Brown  that  afternoon,  we  did  not  remain  for  the 
second  sermon.  After  lunch  we  accordingly  set 
off  to  visit  the  lonely  widow  and  her  family. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  track  we  had  travelled 
on  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival,  from  whence 
we  saw  the  glorious  sunset  above  described. 
Descending  by  a  steep  bank  from  this  point, 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  bed  of  the  Ausable,  we 
crossed  on  some  narrow  planks  from  boulder  to 
boulder,  and  climbing  an  equal  altitude  on  the 
opposite  side,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  outer 
boundary  of  John  Brown's  clearing. 

It  consists  of  a  circular  patch  of  about  sixty 
acres,  cleared  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  forest, 
covered  over  with  blackened  stumps,  and  de- 
voted to  grass,  buckwheat,  oats  and  potatoes. 
About  one  hundred  yards  west  of  the  point 
where  we  entered,  was  a  huge  hypersthene 
boulder  abounding  in  labradorite,  which  was, 
perhaps,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  ground.  At  the  western  edge  of 
this  boulder  was  John  Brown's  grave,  placed 
there  by  his  own  direction.  The  death  of  his 
two  sons  is  inscribed  on  it  by  his  own  hand. 
Oliver's  death  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  his  own 
execution,  are  also  inscribed  on  it. 

After  examining  his  grave,  we  went  into  his 
cabin,  which  has  recently  received  the  addition 
of  another  room,  and  the  logs  of  the  original 
building  have  been  covered  by  clap  boards 
through  the  liberality  of  his  Boston  friends. 

We  were  received  by  his  widow  very  courte- 
ously, who  exhibited  to  us  many  interesting 
souvenirs  of  the  departed.  She  is  a  woman  of  a 
massive  frame,  and  appeared  energetic  and  de- 
cided. Her  son  Salmon,,  and  her  daughters, 
Mary  and  Ellen,  are  now  residing  at  North 
Elba. 

The  latter  showed  us  the  Bible,  which  her 
father  had  presented  to  her,  and  permitted  us  to 
copy  the  inscription  on  the  fly  leaf : 

"  This  Bible,  presented  to  my  dearly  beloved 
daughter  Ellen  Brown,  is  not  intended  for  com- 
mon use,  but  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  her, 
and  by  her,  in  remembrance  of  her  father,  (of 
whose  care  and  attention  she  was  deprived  in 
her  infancy),  he  being  absent  in  the  territory 
of  Kansas,  from  the  summer  of  1855. 

"  May  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  incline  your  heart 
in  earliest  childhood  i  to  receive  the  truth  in 
the  love  of  it,'  and  to  govern  thoughts  words 
and  actions  by  its  wise  and  holy  precepts,  is  the 
best  wishes  and  most  earnest  prayer  to  Him  in 
whose  care  I  leave  you.  Amen. 

From  your  affectionate  father,  John  Brown, 
April  2d,  1857." 


The  capitals,  the  punctuations  and  the  under- 
scoring are  exactly  as  in  the  original. 

His  bookcase  was  mainly  filled  with  con- 
gressional documents  relating  to  Kansas  affairs ; 
it  also  contained  a  well  worn  Bible,  and  his 
hymn  book  which  had  been  well  thumbed, 
especially  his  favorite  hymn,  beginning  : 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow." 

There  was  a  copy  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History 
amongst  the  books  which  had  also  been  evi- 
dently well  studied. 

We  commenced  this  paper  expecting  to  em- 
brace all  we  had  to  say  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  sheet,  but  the  tide  of  memory  has  borne 
us  along  among  the  pleasant  scenes  which  we 
have  witnessed,  and  the  little  sketch  has  swelled 
into  a  book  while  we  are  yet  on  the  threshold  of 
the  journey.  We  now  take  pity  on  the  reader, 
and  conclude,  without  any  allusion  to  the  fish- 
ing and  hunting  and  camping  on  the  Racket 
River,  Long  Lake,  Slim  Pond,  and  Big  and 
Little  Tupper's  Lakes.  Should  we  revisit  these 
pleasant  camping  grounds  next  summer,  we  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  tell  them  something  more 
about  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Adirondack 
region. 


RICH  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

Many  a  man  is  rich  without  money.  Thou- 
sands of  men  with  nothing  in  the  pocket,  and 
thousands  without  even  a  pocket,  are  rich.  A 
man  born  with  a  good  sound  constitution,  a  good 
stomach,  a  good  heart  and  good  limbs,  and  a 
pretty  good  head-piece,  is  rich.  Good  bones  are 
better  than  gold — tough  muscles,  than  silver ; 
and  nerves  that  flash  and  carry  energy  to  every 
function,  are  better  than  houses  and  lands. 

That  man  is  rich  who  has  a  good  disposition — 
who  is  naturally  kind,  cheerful,  patient,  hope- 
ful, and  who  has  a  flavor  of  wit  and  fun  in  his 
disposition.  The  hardest  thing  to  get  along 
with  in  this  life  is  a  man's  own  self.  A  cross, 
selfish,  desponding  and  complaining  fellow — a 
timid,  care-burdened  man — is  deformed  on  the 
inside.  His  feet  may  not  limp,  but  his  thoughts 
do.  ______ 

From  Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 
SLEEPING. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  murderous  for  one  per- 
son to  sleep  habitually  in  a  room  less  than 
twelve  feet  each  way  j  and  even  then  the  fire- 
place should  be  kept  open,  and  a  door  ajar,  or 
the  windows  raised  at  bottom,  or  lowered  at  top, 
(both  better;)  this  creates  a  draught  up  the 
chimney,  and  carries  off  much  of  the  foul  air 
generated  during  sleep.  A  little  fire,  or  a  lamp, 
or  jet  of  gas  burning  in  the  fire-place,  increases 
the  draught.  As  the  air  we  breathe  is  the  chief 
agent  for  removing  all  impurities  from  the  blood, 
the  more  effectual  as  it  is  purer,  it  must  be  plain 
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to  all  that  the  room  in  which  we  spend  a  clear 
third  of  our  entire  existence  should  contain  the 
purest  air  possible,  and  that  this  must  have  an 
immense  influence  on  the  health.  Hence,  our 
chambers  should  be  large  and  airy — the  higher 
above  the  ground  the  better — with  windows  fa- 
cing the  south,  so  as  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  sun- 
light and  warmth,  to  keep  them  dry  and  cheer- 
ful. 


The  best  stimulant  in  the  world  is  oxygen. 
The  way  to  take  it  is  by  introducing  it  into  the 
blood.  This  can  be  readily  done  by  taking  large 
quantities  of  pure  air  into  the  lungs.  Exercise 
promotes  breathing ;  and  breathing  oxygenates 
the  blood,  and  stimulates  the  brain  to  the  high- 
est activity. 

Once  form  a  habit  of  humoring  yourself  with 
reading  solely  and  exclusively  what  pleases  at 
the  moment,  once  blunt  the  natural  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction, which  to  the  sound  mind  results  from 
doing  things  thoroughly,  and  from  that  moment 
you  have  bartered  the  literary  resources  of  a  life 
for  the  excitement  of  an  hour. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  1,  1862. 

Thinking  and  Talking. — These  two  kin- 
dred arts  are  among  the  most  important  in  their 
relation  to  practical  life  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young.  Neither  can  be  taught 
according  to  any  system  of  rules  ;  they  are  more 
readily  acquired  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  but 
in  all,  they  must  grow  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
example  and  frequent  contact  with  intelligent 
and  active  minds.  The  power  to  direct  the 
production  and  due  succession  of  ideas  in  the 
mind, — to  guide  one's  own  thoughts  to  logical 
deductions  from  recognized  facts,  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  universal  desire  for 
knowledge.  Most  men  give  license  to  their 
spontaneous  ideas  and  imaginings,  and  leap  at 
conclusions  from  the  deductions  of  other  minds, 
or  the  unquestioned  intuitions  of  their  own.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  see  before  us  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  whole  communities  changing  their  opinions  and 
their  policy  according  to  the  sudden  shifting  of  a 
mere  "  wind  of  doctrine,"  while  only  a  very 
few  here  and  there  seem  to  be  grounded  upon 
any  settled  convictions. 

A.  similar  remark  will  apply  to  conversation, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  expression  of 


thought.  Who  has  not  observed  how  uniformly 
th&  course  of  remark  on  any  given  day  follows  a 
certain  channel,  marked  out  by  the  public 
papers  or  by  the  drift  of  current  events;  and 
where,  perhaps  some  rather  more  thorough 
thinker  ventures  an  observation  of  a  somewhat 
different  bearing,  how  often  is  his  logic  set  at 
nought  by  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  the 
latest  and  most  generally  received  opinion  must 
be  nearest  the  truth. 

We  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  accept 
it,  as  a  general  rule,  to  call  in  question  every 
opinion  offered  to  our  acceptance,  until  after 
being  duly  sifted,  it  shall  commend  itself  to  our 
reason  and  conscience ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  doubting  and  credulous  spirit  may  easily  be 
carried  too  far,  especially  in  relation  to  time- 
honored  and  sacred  opinions.  There  are  land- 
marks in  the  labyrinth  of  thought  that  every 
skilledftraveller  will  carefully  keep  in  view; 
principles  so  well  established,  that  it  is  unwise, 
if  not  unsafe,  to  abandon  them.  The  idea  that 
merely  traditional  or  educational  convictions  may 
be  abandoned  on  slight  pretexts  is  a  favorite  one 
with  many  who  are  interested  in  progressive 
views  and  principles,  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  education  and  tradition  are  two  main  pillars 
of  many  of  those  principles  which  are  most  valu- 
able to  us  all.  They  are,  as  it  were,  a  moral 
foundation  on  which  to  build  our  superstructure 
of  principles  and  opinions ;  a  foundation  which 
few  can  afford  to  reject  even  after  they  have 
strengthened  their  mental  and  moral  natures  by 
the  experiences  and  struggles  of  a  life  of  proba- 
tion ;  and  yet  we  would  be  far  frpm  counselling 
a  disregard  of  that  wholesome  inquiry  after 
truth  which  is  the  only  right  foundation  of 
mental  and  moral  convictions. 

The  education  most  needed  among  the  young,, 
is  that  which  will  qualify  them  to  think — to 
grapple  with  the  great  questions  of  the  day  in 
the  light  of  Christian  truth,  and  then  with  a 
heroic  spirit,  with  zeal  and  ability,  to  present 
their  enlightened  cenvictions  to  others,  whether 
in  conversation,  in  writing,  or  in  public  dis- 
course. It  is  deplorable  to  witness  the  lack  of 
thought  displayed  in  much  of  the  conversation 
which  passes  current  in  society ;  the  "  unruly 
member"  seems  often  little  more  than  the 
vehicle  for  unthinking  gossip,  which  goes  over 
the  surface  of  current  events  without  appre- 
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hending  their  real  import  or  occupying  itself 
with  the  vital  interests  which  they  involve. 

We  had  intended  to  venture  some  observa- 
tions on  the  best  methods  of  self  improvement  in 
thinking  and  talking,  but  are  admonished  by  the 
length  of  this  article  to  postpone  them  to  a  future 
occasion. 


Married,  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Third-day 
evening  the  21st  inst.,  Cyrus  S.  Hilliker,  of  Croton, 
to  Lydia.  M.  Akin,  daughter  of  Wm.  Akin,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  11th  mo.,  1861,  William  Am- 
bler, in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  heart  disease,  which  he  bore  with  Christian 
patience  and  resignation.  He  was  weaned  from  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  was  ofcen  heard  to  say  that 
his  stay  here  was  short,  believing  his  day's  work  was 
done  in  the  day  time.  The  day  before  his  death,  he 
said  his  end  was  near,  and  that  he  was  patiently  wait- 
ing for  it ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  desired 
his  children  might  endeavor  to  follow  him.  He  was 
concerned  regularly  to  attend  meeting,  when  in  health, 
and  was  overseer  of  Diumore  Meeting  for  a  number 
of  years. 

— — ,  on  the  25th,  of  last  mo.,  Susanna  Baker,  (late 
Truman,)  widow  of  George  Baker,  in  her  70th  year, 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  she  was  prevented  by 
disease  from  walking,  and  during  much  of  the  time 
her  sufferings  were  very  severe ;  yet  she  murmured 
not  at  her  lot,  but  b6re  up  under  her  afflictions  with 
lemarkable  fortitude,  patiently  awaiting  the  summons 
to  a  higher  life  ;  and  when  the  period  for  her  departure 
had  come,  having  accomplished  her  day's  work,  she 
passed  away  calmly  and  without  a  struggle  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  day. 

"Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  12th  mo.  28th,  1861,  Abigail, 

wife  of  John  Ogden,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.  In 
her  patient  suffering  during  a  long  illness,  she  has 
left  a  bright  example  of  faith  and  resignation. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 
(Continued  from  page  710.) 

11th.  This  day  being  First-day,  we  rested 
ourselves  and  hoises,  and  were  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  a  meeting  of  Friends, 
called  Short  Creek  Meeting.  A  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  lately  established  here  by  Redstone  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  About  forty  Friends  were  at 
this  meeting,  and  most  of  them  were  new  settlers. 
The  greater  number  had  moved  from  North 
Carolina.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  log  house 
or  cabin,  situated  upon  a  beautiful  hill,  covered 
with  lofty  timber.  The  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences of  a  new  settlement,  are  rendered  the 
more  easy  and  tolerable,  where,  as  in  the  instance 
of  these  Friends,  a  number  of  families,  by  agree- 
ment, form  a  settlement  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  afternoon  several  of  them  visited 
us  at  our  lodgings,  and  expressed  sympathy  with 
us  in  our  undertaking. 


12th.  Proceeded  on  our  journey ;  travelled 
thirty-one  miles  and  reached  Randallstown  ;  part 
of  the  day  has  been  rainy,  and  the  riding  very 
disagreeable.  We  have  passed  through  a  body 
of  land  heavily  timbered  and  very  rich.  There 
are  yet  but  few  settlements  made  on  this  tract. 
The  fit  sfc  settlers  in  this  new  country  erect  small 
log  cabins,  which  they  cover  with  split  timber 
called  puncheons  ;  these  they  pin  to  the  rafters 
with  wooden  pins.  Nails  are  rarely  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  house.  Their  floors  are  hewn 
out  of  the  timber,  and  pinned  to  the  sleepers 
with  wooden  pins.  They  clear  their  land  by 
killing  the  timber,  which  is  done  by  girdling  the 
trees,  that  is  by  cutting  the  bark  around  the 
trees  to  the  wood.  They  then  proceed  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  produces  them  abun- 
dant crops. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  them  to  sow 
small  grain  upon  the  original  surface,  which  is 
harrowed  in.  and  such  is  the  looseness  and  light- 
ness of  the  soil,  there  seems  but  little  necessity 
for  the  plough  in  raising  the  first  crop  of  grain. 

Our  road  led  us  across  a  water  of  the  Ohio 
called  Captena;  also  several  streams  belonging  to 
a  river  called  Stillwater  ;  thus  named  from  its 
slow,  silent  progress  to  the  Muskingum. 

13th.  This  day  we  travelled  twenty-five  miles 
and  reached  Beathe's  Ordinary.  We  have  had 
a  very  disagreeable  day's  ride.  A  continued  fall 
of  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and  the  road  very  miry 
and  fatiguing  to  our  horses.  The  land  through 
which  we  have  passed  not  quite  so  good  gene- 
rally as  that  noted  yesterday.  We,  however, 
saw  considerable  bodies  of  excellent  land,  parti- 
cularly of  bottoms.  Some  of  them  were  of  far 
greater  extent  than  any  we  have  heretofore  met 
with,  being  heavily  timbered  and  very  rich. 
Scarcely  a  settlement  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
tract;  deer  are  very  plenty  here.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  in  riding  the  last  fifty  miles,  we 
have  scarcely  seen  one  of  any  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  except  owls.  Birds  love 
to  resort  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

Squirrels  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  and 
are  mostly  of  a  deep  black  color.  In  the  notes 
made  on  crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  I 
omitted  to  observe  that  the  squirrels  we  saw 
i  there  were  mostly  red,  and  less  in  size  than  the 
j  grey  squirrels  of  Maryland.  They  are  the  most 
active  squirrel  I  ever  saw,  and  are  called  by  the 
mountaineers  the  Chipparee  Squirrel. 

We  this  day  crossed  several  of  the  branches  of 
Will's  Creek.  This  creek  we  understand  derived 
its  name  from  Will,  a  famous  Indian,  who  former- 
ly had  a  town  upon  its  banks  called  Willstown. 

14th.  Travelled  twenty-five  miles,  crossing  in 
our  way  the  main  branch  of  Will's  Creek  and  a 
water  called  Salt  Creek  ;  at  night  reached  Zanes- 
ville,  and  lodged  at  M'Intire's  tavern.  This  is 
a  town  lately  laid  out  on  the  Muskingum  river, 
opposite  to  the  junction  of  Licking  creek.  Its 
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situation  is  very  level  and  handsome,  and  will 
doubtless  command  the  trade  of  this  new  coun- 
try. As  we  approached  the  Muskingum,  our  road 
led  us  upon  a  hill  of  about  200  feet  elevation, 
upon  which  we  rode  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles )  both  upon  our  right  and  left  hand,  were 
chains  of  hills  about  ten  miles  from  us,  in 
view,  bearing  the  same  westerly  direction,  with 
that  upon  which  we  travelled.  The  appearance 
of  these  hills  revived  the  recollection  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  its  parallel  mountains.  Several 
mounds  or  burial  places  were  to-day  observed 
by  us. 

15th.  This  day  we  travelled  thirty  miles  and 
lodged  at  a  small  hut  called  Trimble's. 

We  ferried  the  beautiful  river  Muskingum  at 
Zanesville,  where  it  is  about  600  feet  wide,  rode 
through  a  tolerable  tract  of  land,  till  we  reached 
a  creek  called  Jonathan's  creek.  From  this 
creek  to  the' end  of  this  day's  journey,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  we  rode  through  land  which  we 
think  preferable  to  any  tract  we  have  yet  passed, 
being  more  level,  the  timber  heavier  and  the  soil 
very  rich ;  many  Germans  are  making  settlements 
here.  Several  mounds  fell  under  our  observa- 
tion to-day  j  we  also  saw  many  deer;  seventeen 
of  these  were  together  in  one  wheat  field. 

16th.  Rode  thirty-two  miles,  and  at  night 
were  permitted  to  lodge  under  a  roof  called 
Gray's.  We  passed  through  New  Lancaster,  a 
town  lately  laid  out,  and  situated  on  the  great 
Hock-hocking  river,  as  it  is  called  upon  the 
maps.  Its  size  greatly  disappointed  me  ;  an  ac- 
tive man  may  jump  from  one  of  its  banks  to  the 
other  at  New  Lancaster. 

This  town  as  well  as  the  neighboring  country, 
is  being  rapidly  settled  by  Germans.  During 
our  day's  ride,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
ountry,as  well  as  the  superior  excellency  of  the 
land,  excited  our  admiration.  Now  and  then  a 
prairie  or  natural  meadow  containing  from  fifty, 
to  two  hundred  acres,  apparently  a  perfect  level, 
having  neither  tree,  shrub,  stump,  or  stone,  and 
the  soil  the  deepest  black  I  ever  saw  in  any  com- 
position of  earths,  attracted  our  notice.  These 
were  surrounded  by  higher  ground,  covered  with 
lofty  timber,  extending  to  the  next  prairie,  and 
thus  on  till  we  reached  a  tract  called  the  Piqua 
Plains.  Here  our  admiration  was  afresh  excited 
by  a  view  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  we  had 
yet  met  with.  This  tract  is  perfectly  level ;  it  is 
situated  upon  the  Scioto  river,  is  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  generally  three  miles  in  width,  hav- 
ing neither  tree,  stone  or  shrub,  and  composed 
of  the  black  earth  above  described ;  it  is  in  part 
under  cultivation.  About  the  centre  of  the 
prairie  is  a  circular  mound  of  large  diameter, 
and  about  forty  feet  in  height,  cast  up  by  art. 
It  is  covered  with  lofty  timber.  The  people 
who  cultivate  these  plains  find  them  to  produce 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 


per  acre.  They  plant  corn  at  the  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart,  having  six  to 
eight  stalks  in  a  hill. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  we  have 
seen  deer  and  turkeys  in  abundance,  and  for 
several  days  past  have  seen  vast  numbers  of 
pigeons. 

17th.  Travelled  fifteen  miles  and  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Chilicothe,  where  we  were  well  en- 
tertained at  Tiffin's  tavern.  The  governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  resides  here,  who  having 
heard  of  our  arrival,  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  even- 
|  ing  and  supped  with  us.  We  were  pleased  with 
i  his  friendly  affability.  In  the  course  of  this 
day's  short  ride,  our  road  led  through  a  continua- 
tion of  the  finest  lands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  uniformly 
three  gradations  of  elevation,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Scioto  river.  The  first  is  a  bottom  of  about 
one  mile  in  extent,  very  level  and  covered  with 
black  walnut,  buck  eye,  blue  ash,  honey  locust, 
and  sugar  trees  Then  upon  another  elevation 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  a  second  bottom,  which  ex- 
tends from  one  to  two  miles,  covered  with  the 
SHine  descriptions  of  timber,  though  heavier,  and 
the  trees  standing  nearer  together.  Then  an- 
other elevation  about  the  same  height,  which  ex- 
tends for  many  miles,  being  a  little  inclined  to 
hills  ;  the  timber  composed  of  a  great  variety. 
People  are  settling  fast  upon  this  tract,  and 
several  mills  are  already  erected  upon  a  creek 
belonging  to  the  Scioto,  which  we  crossed,  called 
the  Killakanik. 

On  our  way  we  turned  aside  from  our  road 
to  view  an  ancient  fortification.  This  fortifica- 
tion is  on  the  Scioto  bottom  adjacent  to  the  river, 
and  is  shaped  thus. 


_  Ancient  Fortification  on  Scioto  River.  A  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  this  Indian  antiquity  has  been  published  in  the  Smithson- 
ian Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  plate  xviii. 

The  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  around  the  for- 
tification is  about  six  feet  high,  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  upon  the  outside,  now  four  feet  in  width, 
and  as  many  in  depth.    The  bank  is  covered 
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with  lofty  timber,  as  is  also  the  ground  within 
the  intreachment.  There  are  several  mounds 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  described  in  the 
vicinity,  and  within  the  town  of  Chilicothe  there 
is  another  fortification  of  which  the  diameter  is 
about  450  feet.  Near  this  is  the  largest  mound 
we  have  seen,  being  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  globular  figure  of 
great  regularity.  Three  miles  below  the  town 
of  Chilicothe,  and  between  the  Scioto  and  Paint 
Creek,  and  near  their  junction,  is  a  fortification 
of  the  following  figure  : 


The  banks  of  this  ancient  work  are  about  six 
feet  in  height.  The  eight  small  circles  opposite 
the  openings  or  gates  are  mounds  of  considerable 
size. 

I  had  omitted  to  mention,  that  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scioto,  nearly  opposite  Chilicothe, 
we  measured  to-day  a  sycamore  tree  which  was 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  is  hollow, 
and  measures  thirteen  feet  across  the  hollow. 
New  settlers  have  frequently  encamped  in  this 
tree  with  their  families,  whilst  they  were  making 
choice  of  land  to  settle  upon. 

18th.  Proceeded  upon  our  journey  fifteen 
miles  and  lodged  at  Platter's  tavern.  On  our 
way  we  passed  many  mounds.  Several  of  them 
were  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  one  described 
in  the  town  of  Chilicothe.  Our  attention  was 
also  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  bank  thrown 
up  at  some  distance  from  our  road  ;  on  riding  to 
it  we  found  it  to  be  a  very  extensive  fortifica- 
tion. It  is  situated  upon  a  level  plain  near 
Paint  Creek,  one  of  the  waters  of  the  Scioto 
river.  As  this  is  a  work  of  great  labor  and  curi- 
osity, I  shall  be  minute  in  my  description  and 
give  the  following  figure. 

The  bank  which  is  cast  up  for  the  fortification 
is  now  fully  four  feet  in  height,  and  thirty-three 
in  width,  at  the  base  covered  with  lofty  timber. 

The  figure  marked  (A)  is  a  very  regular  oval 
mound  500  feet  in  diameter,  from  one  extremity 
to  another  the  longest  way,  and  300  feet  in 
diameter  the  other  way  ;  perpendicular  height  is 
about  thirty  feet.  This  mound  is  paved  over 
with  stone,  and  has  upon  it  trees  of  large  size,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  decaying  trees,  which 
after  acquiring  their  full  growth  have  fallen. 
The  two  circles  marked  (B)  are  very  perfect 
globular  figures.    They  are  one  hundred  feet  in 


diameter,  and  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular 
height. 

S  I 


Ancient  Fortification  on  Paint  Creek,  near  Chilicothe,  contain- 
ing within  the  embankments  nearly  one  hundred  acres. 

The  remaining  eight  small  circles  represent 
mounds  which  are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
perpendicular  height,  being  also  globular  figures, 
and  all  covered  with  lofty  timber.  The  semi- 
circle (C)  is  a  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet,  its  diameter  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Near  the  outer  banks  of  this  extraordinary 
fortification  are  many  large  holes  in  the  earth, 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
considerable  depth.  These  are  no  doubt  places 
out  of  which  the  earth  was  in  part  taken,  for 
making  this  work  of  labor. 

The  land  through  which  we  have  passed  to- 
day, is  a  continuation  of  a  country,  very  level 
and  beautiful,  being  situated  on  Paint  Creek  ; 
the  soil,  the  same  in  appearance  as  that  de- 
scribed yesterday,  nothing  seeming  to  indicate 
its  superior  richness,  unless  it  be  the  size  of  its 
timber.  The  heaviest  and  most  towering  trees 
we  have  seen,  we  met  with  to-day.  Our  progress 
was  impeded  by  our  curiosity  to  take  the  girth 
of  many  of  the  trees;  we  measured  white  oaks 
which  were  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  diameter; 
walnuts,  six  to  seven  feet  four  inches;  elms,  six 
to  six  feet  eight  inches ;  ash,  five  feet,  and 
honey  locusts  four  feet  in  diameter;  the  girths 
taken  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  trees  carried  their  thickness  to  an  amazing 
height. 

We  also  measured  a  few  sycamore  trees,  and 
most  of  them  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter ;  one  of  the  sycamores  we  measured 
which  was  eight  feet  in  diameter,  continued  its 
thickness  forty-five  feet  without  a  limb,  its  top 
very  branching  and  large.  While  we  were  admir- 
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ing  it,  Philip  Dennis*  suggested  an  opinion 
that  this  tree,  could  it  be  split  into  cord-wood 
after  the  common  manner,  would  measure  forty 
cords.  At  first  we  questioned  the  statement, 
but  upon  making  a  calculation,  became  con- 
vinced that  his  estimate  was  within  bounds. 

These  were  not  trees  singled  out  as  the  only 
monuments ;  we  turned  not  aside  to  search  for 
them,  but  measured  such  as  fell  under  our  own 
observation  in  passing  over  our  road.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  are  trees  in  the  same 
tract  larger  than  any  we  saw.  Few  settlements 
are  yet  made  here. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"IT  IS  MORE  BLESSED." 

"  Give  !  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven  ; 
Give  !  as  the  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven  ; 
Give  !  as  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given  ; 

Lavishly,  utterly,  joyfully  give. 
Not  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cup  overflowing, 
Not  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  ever  glowing, 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  roses  blowing  ; 

Give,  as  He  gave  thee,  who  gave  thee  to  live. 

Pour  out  thy  love,  like  the  rush  of  a  river, 

Wasting  its  waters,  forever  and  ever, 

Through  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver  ; 

Silent  or  songful,  thou  nearest  the  sea. 
Scatter  thy  life,  as  the  summer  showers  pouring  ! 
What  if  no  bird  through  the  pearl-rain  is  soaring  ? 
What  if  no  blossom  looks  upward  adoring? 

Look  to  the  life  that  was  lavished  for  thee  ! 

So  the  wild  wind  strews  its  perfumed  caresses, 
Evil  and  thankless  the  desert  it  blesses, 
Bitter  the  wave  that  its  soft  pinion  presses, 

Never  it  ceaseth  to  whisper  and  sing. 
What  if  the  hard  heart  give  thorns  for  thy  roses  ? 
What  if  on  rocks  thy  tired  bosom  reposes  ? 
Sweetest  is  music  with  minor-keyed  closes, 

Fairest  the  vines  that  on  ruin  will  cling. 

Almost  the  day  of  thy  giving  is  over  : 

Ere  from  the  grass  dies  the  bee-haunted  clover, 

Thou  wilt  have  vanished  from  friend  and  from  lover  ; 

What  shall  thy  longing  avail  in  the  grave  ? 
Give,  as  the  heart  gives,  whose  fetters  are  breaking, 
Life,  love,  and  hope,  all  thy  dreams  and  thy  waking, 
Soon  heaven's  river  thy  soul-fever  slaking, 

Thou  shalt  know  God,  and  the  gift  that  He  gave." 


From  the  Continental  Monthly, 

SPINNING. 

Dearest  mother,  let  me  go  ; 
lam  tired  of  this  spinning,  yet  the  whizzing  wheel 
goes  round, 

Till  my  brain  is  dull  and  dizzy  with  its  ceaseless, 

humming  sound. 
I  can  hear  a  little  blue-bird,  chirping  sweetly  in  yon 

tree ; 

And  he  would  not  stay  there,  mother,  if  he  were  not 
calling  me. 

Oh  !  in  pity,  let  me  go  ; 
I  have  spun  the  flaxen  thread,  until  my  aching  fingers 
drop; 


^Philip  Dennis  was  an  intelligent  and  laborious 
agriculturist,  and  was  familiar  with  the  rules  for 
measuring  and  cutting  wood. 


And  my  weary  feet  will  falter,  though  the  whizzing 

wheel  should  stop. 
I  can  see  the  sunny  meadow  where  the  gayest  flowers 

grow ; 

And  I  long  to  weave  a  garland  ; — dearest  mother,  let 
me  go. 

Nay,  be  patient,  eager  child  ; 
Summer  smiles   beyond  the   doorway,   but  stern 

poverty  is  here  ; 
We  must  give  her  faithful  service,  if  her  frown  we 

would  not  fear. 
Spin  on  cheerly,  little  daughter,  till  your  needful 

task  is  done, 

Then  go  forth  with  bird  and  blossom,  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

Wait  thou,  also,  troubled  soul ; 

Thoumay'st  look  beyond  the  river,  where  the  white- 
robed  angels  stand  ; 

Hear  the  faint,  celestial  music,  wafted  from  the  sum- 
mer land  ; 

But  thou    cans't  not  leave  thy  labor  ; — when  thy 

thread  is  duly  spun, 
Thou  shalt  flee  on  flashing  pinions,  at  the  setting  of 

the  sun. 


FARMING,  A  SCIENCE. 

There  is  no  business 
demanding  such  varied 
h,         acquirements  and  such 
III  i     extensive    knowledge — 
^fo,         IMi  m      Done  tnat  affords  such 
wMK  SC0Pe  f°r  tDe  highest 

^Sk.    llmji       intellectual     powers — as 
*Sfe?  KB!  °^  farmm--  The 

V  ^SLIIIjlF  /  farmer  has  to  deal  with 
\    ^S§S    J  ^e  wor^s  °f  "ature,  cre- 

V  ^i§W  #  ate(^  ky  an  a^  wise  power, 
\     mS  Mr        — an  Almighty  hand — 

J^wiJil#  /  hy  that  same  mysterious 
Jl^^M^^mm  Power  that  sec  the  flam- 
^i!l33Bla9p  ing  comet  on  its*  rapid 
•^^^piW^^S  course,  and  whose  ways 
and  works  are  past  find- 
ing out.  The  farmer  has  to  deal  with  the  earth 
— learn  its  different  characteristics  and  capabili- 
ties, and  its  adaptation  to  the  various  plants  he 
cultivates,  the  way  to  remedy  its  defects  and  ap- 
propriate its  riches.  The  air  and  the  seasons, 
too,  muet  be  his  study ;  for  they  materially  affect 
his  interest,  sometimes  giving  him  a  golden  har- 
vest, at  others  bringing  rust  and  blight  upon  his 
crops  and  prospects.  He  must  know  something 
of  vegetable  physiology — and  the  more  the  bet- 
ter— for  every  day  during  the  growing  season  he 
performs  work  for  the  growth  of  his  crops, 
founded  on  the  laws  which  govern  vegetable  life, 
and  without  this  knowledge  he  labors  in  the 
dark,  or  follows  the  leading  of  those  who  may 
be  as  ignorant  as  himself.  He  should  know  the 
best  means  of  growing  those  plants  that  are  valu- 
able, and  the  best  way  of  destroying  those  that 
are  noxious. 

This  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  require  of 
one  man,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  one 
profession,  and  yet  the  farmer  cannot  stop  here. 
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He  must  know  somewhat  of  the  habits  of  the 
hundreds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  his  crops,  and 
threaten  their  destruction,  or  he  cannot  hope  to 
wage  a  successful  war  against  them  ;  and  above 
all,  he  must  learn  and  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe,  or  he  will  not  only  destroy  those  that  are 
innocent,  but  those  who  are  his  best  helpers.  The 
various  domestic  animals — the  noble  horse,  the 
ox,  the  sheep — all  require  his  care  in  health  and 
sickness.  He  must  be  their  guide  and  protector 
as  well  as  their  physician  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
farmer  must  be  a  mechanic,  for  the  recent  and 
general  introduction  of  complicated  machinery 
upon  the  farm  renders  this  absolutely  necessary. 
The  reaping-machine,  the  seed  drill,  the  thresh- 
ing machine,  etc.,  require  care  and  skill  in  work- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  farmer  must  be  a 
merchant.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  where  and 
when  to  sell  the  various  products  of  his  farm. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  every  year  lost  to 
the  farming  interests  for  the  lack  of  a  little  com- 
mercial ability.  Wool,  and  cattle,  and  butter, 
and  cheese  are  often  bought  up  by  speculators 
at  prices  far  below  their  real  value.  In  view  of 
the  vast  acquirements  needed  by  the  farmer,  we 
are  led  to  exclaim,  with  one  of  old,  "  Who  is 
competent  to  this  work  V1  We  have  never  seen 
one  who  was  master  of  his  profession. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 


OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF 
COTTON. 

Washington,  Jan.  16. — The  Commissioner 
of  Patents  has  issued  a  circular  in  which  he 
says  : — "  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Free 
States  is  beginning  to  attract  general  attention. 
To  prevent  failures  in  its  cultivation,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  it  is  a  principle  in  vegetable  phy- 
siology that  tropical  plants  can  never  be  accli- 
mated North,  except  by  a  repeated  reproduction 
of  new  varieties  from  the  seed.  The  attempt  to 
acclimate  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  such  as  is  now 
being  brought  from  Hilton  Head,  would  prove  a 
failure  in  any  portion  of  the  Free  States. 

The  only  variety  that  is  capable  of  successful 
cultivation  in  those  sections,  now  seeking  its  in- 
troduction, is  the  green  seed  cotton,  such  as  is 
now  being  raised  extensively  in  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee  and  portions  of  Kentucky,  and 
which  produces  the  white  fibre.  The  seed 
should  be  obtained  from  these  localities.  The 
modifications  of  soil  and  climate  will  influence 
the  size  of  the  plant,  the  length  and  fineness  of 
the  fibre,  and  the  product  of  the  crop ;  but  no 
reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  success  of 
the  culture  in  all  the  mild  portions  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  procure 
the  proper  seeds  for  distribution. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SORGHO. 

The  Commissioner  further  says  : 

"  The  results  of  the  cultivation  of  sorgho  the 


past  year  settle  the  question  of  its  entire  practi- 
cal success,  and  that  one  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
senting itself  is  the  want  of  pure  seed.  To  meet 
this  want,  this  division  has  ordered  seed  from 
France  for  distribution  the  ensuing  spring.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  produced  deterioration  here 
exist  there,  and  well-grounded  apprehensions  are 
entertained  that  seed  thus  imported  may  not  be 
free  from  suspicion.  Farmers  interested  should 
secure  pure  seed  from  among  themselves  when 
it  is  possible,  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced 
that  direct  importations  from  Africa  or  China 
would  be  impracticable. 


CO-OPERATIVE  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND. 

While  the  aristocracy  of  England  are  giving 
evidence  of  their  debasement,  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  showing  themselves  the  true 
descendants  of  their  independent  and  sensible 
forefathers.  A  new  system  of  things  has  arisen 
among  them,  the  significance  of  which  is 
scarcely  appreciated  in  their  own  country,  and 
the  very  existence  of  which  has  hardly  been 
noticed  in  America.  We  refer  to  the  raising  of 
co-operative  trade  societies,  especially  among 
the  clear-headed  factory  operatives  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  We  learn  from  the 
"  Companion  to  the  Year  Book,"  published  in 
London,  that  within  the  last  six  years,  there  has 
been  "a  most  startling  development "  of- co- 
operative trade  in  those  districts;  and  that  there 
are  already  sixty-fonr  of  the  co-operative  trade 
societies,  with  branches  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  towns.  "  The  terrible  amount  of 
ruin  and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  numerous 
ill-advised  and  futile  strikes  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  years,  amongst  the  industrial  class, 
has  naturally  led  many  of  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  that  class  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  devising  some  method  of  settling  the  vexed 
questions  which  arise  from  the  ^conflicting 
claims  of  capital  and  labor."  The  failure  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux,  in  France,  has  led  English 
thinkers  to  a  profounder  investigation  of  such 
matters,  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  these  successful  co-operative  stores  and 
factories,  in  which  seven  millions  of  dollars  are 
already  invested.  These  stores  are  supported  by 
the  aid  of  capital  subscribed  by  workingmen, 
who  receive  a  fixed  annual  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  capital  subscribed,  and  also  share  the 
profits  remaining,  after  the  payment  of  interest 
among  themselves,  in  proportion"  to  the  amount 
of  purchases  made  at  the  stores. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Companion, 
Mr.  Plummer,  has  visited  the  principal  centres 
of  this  new  system,  at  Leeds,  Rochdale,  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  &c.  That  at  Leeds,  he  says, 
was  formed  because  of  the  adulteration  of  flour 
by  the  dealers  ;  that  at  Rochdale,  because  of  the 
failure  and  swindling  of  saving  banks :  but  he 
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takes  rather  a  narrow  view  of  causes.  It  was 
about  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  Rochdale  affair 
started,  with  a  few  pounds.  It  now  does  a 
business  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  has  gradually 
added  to  its  original  provision  stores  all  branches 
of  trade,  till  now  it  possesses  a  great  cotton 
factory. 

Every  customer  at  the  stores  receives  a  tin 
ticket,  representing  the  amount  of  each  purchase 
made  by  him.  When  the  profits  are  declared  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter,  a  sum  is  set  aside  to 
enable  the  yearly  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
shares.  After  this,  two  and  half  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  profits  is  devoted  to  educational  purposes, 
and  the  rest  is  divided  as  above.  "  The  suc- 
cess and  increasing  magnitude  of  these  societies/' 
says  Mr.  Plummer,  "  has  led  many  of  the 
soundest  disciples  of  political  economy,  such  as 
John  Stuart  Mill,  to  believe  that  in  co-opera- 
tion will  be  found  the  long  sought  means  of 
reconciling  capital  with  labor/7  Mr.  Wm. 
Chambers  states  that  "  it  seems  almost  as  if  we 
now,  for  the  first  time,  had  got  hold  of  that  for 
which  philanthropists  had  been  blindly  groping, 
and  found  a  solution  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  in  social  economics. " 

Although  our  industrial  classes  are  not  yet 
as  badly  off  as  are  those  of  England,  their  suffer- 
ings arise  from  the  very  causes  which  have  made 
the  ''operatives"  of  Britain  a  by-word.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  in  this  land  who  are  not 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  to  consider  the  system 
we  have  briefly  described. — Exchange  Paper. 

From  the  Carlisle  (England)  Examiner. 
A  LEARNED  WORKINGMAN. 

As  an  instructive  example  of  what  it  is  in  the 
power  of  workingmen  to  do  to  educate  them- 
selves, and  as  furnishing  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties,  we  give  the  following- 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  j.  A.  Langford,  a 
workingman  of  Birmingham,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  instructive  works.  Mr.  Langford, 
though  now  holding  the  position  of  Secretary  to 
the  Aston  Hall  Park  Company,  in  the  above- 
named  town,  has,  until  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  up  to  the  time  when  his  talents 
and  acquirements  secured  for  him  his  present 
situation,  worked  as  a  chairmaker  and  printer, 
he,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  knowledge,  hav- 
ing learned  both  trades. 

He  was  born  in  Birmingham  in  the  year  1823, 
his  father  being  a  chairmaker  there  in  very  hum- 
ble circumstances.  At  the  age  of  ten,  when  he 
had  barely  learned  to  read  and  write,  the  neces- 
sities of  his  parents  compelled  them  to  withdraw 
him  from  school,  and  put  him  to  work  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  family.  He  was  apprenticed  | 
to  his  father's  trade,  the  regular  hours  of  work 
at  it  being  from  5  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  But,  like 
many  other  sons  of  genius  in  the  same  condition, 


he  was  even  at  that  early  age  possessed  with  ar 
unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  he  re 
resolved,  since  he  could  not  hope  for  assistance 
from  others,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  educate 
himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  resolutely  denied  himself 
all  the  little  luxuries  which  are  so  attractive  to 
the  young,  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as 
well,  that  he  might  have  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  books,  and  it  hardly  requires 
to  be  told  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  for  a 
poor  youth  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  procure, 
books  twenty  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this  more  effectually,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice, during  the  whole  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, to  work  overtime,  from  seven  till  eleven  at 
night,  after  which  he  engaged  in  study  till  two 
in  the  morning,  leaving  himself  only  two  or 
three  hours  for  sleep.  And  so  he  went  on  for 
years  with  unfaltering  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination, making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  and  literature. 

As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished  he  turned 
his  attention  to  languages,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  of  the  same  hard  toil  and  diligent  and  un- 
remitting study,  and  still  without  any  assistance 
but  what  was  derived  from  books,  succeeded  in 
mastering  Latin,  French  and  German.  He  also, 
shortly  after  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  to 
his  father's  trade,  learned  that  of  a  printer,  one 
offering  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, at  which  he  worked  for  five  years,  and 
till  he  obtained  the  situation  he  now  holds. 
Still  as  ardent  as  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, he  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  acquiring  these  languages. 

THE  RHINOCEROS'S  FRIEND. 

The  rhinoceros's  best  friend,  and  the  rhinoceros 
hunters  most  tiresome  enemy,  is  a  litttle  bird, 
the  Buphaga  Africana,  vulgarly  known  as  the 
rhinoceros  bird.  It  constantly  attends  on  the 
huge  beast,  feeding  on  the  ticks  that  infest  its 
hide,  the  bird's  long  claws  and  elastic  tail  ena- 
bling it  to  hold  fast  to  whatever  portion  of  the 
animal  it  fancies.  If  it  rendered  the  rhinoceros 
no  further  service  than  ridding  him  of  these 
biting  pests,  it  would  deserve  his  gratitude ;  but, 
in  addition  it  does  him  the  favor  of  warning  him 
of  the  approach  of  the  hunter.  With  ears  as 
busy  as  its  beak,  the  little  sentinel  detects  dan- 
ger afar  off,  and  at  once  shoots  up  into  the  air, 
uttering  a  sharp  and  peculiar  note,  which  the 
rhinoceros  is  not  slow  to  understand  and  take 
advantage  of ;  he  does  not  wait  to  make  inquiry, 
but  makes  off  at  once.  Cumming  asserts  that 
when  the  rhinoceros  is  asleep,  and  the  Buphaga 
fails  to  wake  him  with  its  voice,  it  will  peck  the 
inside  of  his  ears,  and  otherwise  exert  itself  to 
rouse  its  thick-headed  friend. —  Wild  Sports  of 
the  World. 
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ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  Salt  Question.— The  Committee  of  Select 
Council,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  salt 
or  no  salt  upon  the  Passenger  Railway  tracks,  held 
another  meeting,  when  several  interesting  statements 
were  made  by  several  scientific  gentlemen.  Thus  far 
the  evidence  as  regards  health,  &c,  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  salt,  but  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  feet  of 
horses,  and  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  has  not  been 
denied.  In  New  York  the  same  question  has  been 
under  discussion,  and  the  City  Councils  have  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  salt  by  the  Railway  Companies. 

Ex-President  Tyler  died  at  Richmond  on  the  17th 
inst.,  after  a  very  brief  illness. 

A  special  message  has  been  recieved  at  Washington, 
from  Gen.  Burnside,  dated  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C, 
where  the  Expedition  arrived  on  the  18th,  after  meet- 
ing with  severe  storms  ;  only  one  vessel,  the  New  York, 
is  reported  as  lost,  together  with  three  persons  drown- 
ed in  attempting  to  leave  the  shore  to  render  assis- 
tance to  that  ship. 

Flax  Cotton. — Excellent  prints  are  now  manufac- 
tured from  the  newly-invented  Fibrilia,  or  flax  cot- 
ton, with  an  admixture  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
cotton.  The  cloth  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  superior 
to  cotton  fabric,  while  the  raw  material  can  be 
afforded  for  seven  cents  per  pound. — Providence 
Journal. 

An  Ancient  Oak. — A  stately  oak  was  cut  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  day  or  two  since,  which  was  30 
feet  long,  measured  15  feet  9  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  over 
twelve  tons.  By  counting  the  rings  or  annual 
layers  of  wood,  it  was  found  that  there  were  over 
twenty  to  the  inch,  which  would,  by  this  estimate, 
have  made  this  ancient  oak  over  630  years  of  age. 

Illinois  Coffee. — Geo.  R.  Hoffman,  of  Effingham 
county,  111.,  last  year  raised  two  bushels  of  coffee  nearly 
identical  with  the  Rio  coffee.  The  seed  was  sent  to 
him  three  years  ago  from  Australia.  It  is  unproduc- 
tive the  first  year,  bearing  a  little  the  second  year, 
and  is  most  productive  the  third  season.  At  his  esti- 
mate thirty  bushels  can  be  grown  per  acre. 

A  Popular  Author. — The  sale  of  Hugh  Miller's 
works  has  been  much  larger  in  this  country  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  "  has 
reached  a  sale  of  27,000  copies  in  England,  and  the 
same  in  America.  Next  comes  the  "  Footprints  of 
the  Creator,"  in  which  the  American  sale  has  entire- 
ly outstripped  the  English,  the  former  being  upwards 
of  19,000,  and  the  latter  16,000.  The  "  Old  Red 
Sandstone  "  has  sold  16,000  here  to  9000  in  England  ; 
the  "Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  16,000  here  to 
10,000  of  the  English;  and  the  "  First  Impressions 
of  England"  9000,  against  6000  in  Black's  edition. 

FOREIGN. 

England. — The  announcement  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  Trent  affair,  was  received  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  England. 

In  France  and  Russia  the  same  satisfaction  at  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  was  expressed  ;  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Journal  published  an  article  congratu- 
lating Secretary  Seward  on  the  uprightness  and  in- 
telligence of  his  policy,  and  demanding  that  the  Trent 
affair  become  the  starting  point  of  negotiations  by  the 
Powers  of  the  common  principles  upon  the  question 
of  neutral  flags. 

A  violent  earthquake  had  occurred  in  Greece. 


It  is  in  comtemplation,  to  enlarge  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  by  adding  to  it  the  ground  on 
which  the  Halle  aux  Vins  now  stands,  which  would 
make  the  garden  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

A  whirpooi,  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  has  been  formed  in  the  sea  near  Torre  del 
Greco,  by  the  late  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  sound- 
ing gave  twenty-three  fathoms  of  water,  and  the 
plummet  brought  up  sand  and  sulphur.  From  a  part 
of  the  circumference  a  tail,  so  to  call  it,  about  sixty 
feet  in  width,  run  aways  in  the  direction  of  Sorren- 
to, and  is  of  a  beautiful  light  green  color.  All  the 
water  here  was  tepid,  had  a  strong  sulphurous  smell, 
and  many  fish  have  been  destroyed.  The  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  appears  to  be  increasing  at  latest  dates 
instead  of  subsiding. 

There  are  eleven  craters  above  Torre  del  Greco, 
all  emitting  sulphurous  vapors,  and  the  largest  is 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  deep  and  one  hundred 
feet  wide.  From  this  point,  after  heavy  rumblings 
and  heavings  of  the  surface,  the  ground  was  split 
open,  and  a  fiery  fissure  was  made  almost  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  through  which  the  dread  unseen 
power  passed,  opening  the  streets  and  laying  bare 
some  parts  of  the  former  buried  town,  and  then  run- 
ning into  the  sea.  Strangers  are  coming  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  Naples  to  behold  Vesuvius  in  its 
glorious  burning  and  devastating  anger. 

During  the  late  eruption  of  Vesuvius  the  people  for 
miles  around  had  to  use  umbrellas  to  ward  off  the 
showers  of  dust  which  fell,  reaching  far  beyond  Capri 
and  Salerno.  The  first  appearance  of  the  eruption  is 
thus  happily  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don AthencBiim :  "When  I  first  saw  the  eruption  I 
was  walking  with  a  friend,  and  happening  to  look 
over  the  inclination  of  a  mountain  which  cut  the  sea 
and  the  distant  prospect,  I  saw  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  vast  pine,  and  yet  I  said,  rubbing  my  eyes,  I 
do  not  remember  one  on  that  spot ;  it  cannot  be  a  pine, 
it  must  be  smoke  from  Vesuvius ;  and  so  it  was,  and 
at  this,  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  we  could 
see  the  mighty  mass  from  the  roots  which  were  fixed 
in  the  base  of  the  mountain,  growing  up  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  to  a  gigantic  tree  which  touched  the  very 
heavens,  and  then  spread  its  branches  south  and  east 
and  west,  until  the  coast,  sea,  everything,  was  hidden 
from  view.  I  never  witnessed  anything  grander  than 
the  vast  masses  of  smoke  which  rose  and  rolled  over 
one  another  in  magnificent  involutions." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  unfavorable  tenor  of  the 
foreign  advices  by  the  Europa  has  somewhat  flatten- 
ed the  market.  The  export  demand  is  quite  dull. 
About  500  bbls.  were  sold  at  $5  25  a  $5  62  for  super- 
fine and  extra.  Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  range 
from  $5  25  to  $5  37  for  superfine;  $5  50  a  5  75  for 
extras  ;  $5  75  a  $6  25  for  Ohio  extra,  and  $5  37£  a 
$6  75  for  fancy  lots — according  to  quality.  Rye 
Flour  is  worth  $3  75,  and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal 
$3perbbl. 

Grain. — The  offerings  of  Wheat  are  small,  and 
prices  are  steady.  Sales  at  $1  32  a  $1  35  for  Penn- 
sylvania red  and  $1  40  a  1  50  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  72  a  73c,  in  store.  In  Corn 
there  is  less  activity,  and  prices  are  rather  weak. 
Sales  of  yellow  at  59  cents.  Oats  are  very  quiet  at 
38  a  39  cents  for  both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Sales  of  New  York  Barley  at  75  a  80  cents,  and  Penn- 
sylvania at  68  a  75  cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $4  50  a  4  62 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $1  63  a  1  75. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $2  10. 
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A  PORTION  OF  THE 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

Nos.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  2d  floor. 

The  Story  of  Thomas  Ellwood.    By  A. 

S.  P.  18mo.,  cloth    15 

A  Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism  :  being 
Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Meetings  com- 
posing it.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account 
of  their  First  Establishment.  By  Ezra  Mich- 

ener,  M.  D.    8vo.,  434  pages  sheep   1  75 

cloth   1  50 

A  Daily  Scriptural  Watchword  and  Gos- 
pel Promise,  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  may  be  ready  to  perish.  Compiled  by 
Jane  Johnson.    16mo.,  238  pages,  cloth   25 

Conversation  and  Discussions  of  Thomas 

Story,  Compiled  by  Nathaniel  Richardson. 

12mQ.,  350  pages,  cloth. ...v.   1  00 

An  Exposition  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

and  its  Doctrines  :  forming  a  Supplement 

to  the  End  of  Controversy  Controverted. 

By  John  J.  White.    12mo.,  233  pages,  cloth.  75 

Memoir  of  Jacob  Ritter.    18mo.,  cloth   15 

Paper  Juveniles,  in  six  varieties,  each,  per 

dozen   60 

A  Fable  of  Faith,  paper,  per  dozen.   37 

Thoughts  for  Children,  32mo.,  cloth   12 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Harriet  J.  Moore, 

18mo.,  cloth     31 

Association  in  its  Commercial,  Moral 

and  Religious  Aspect,  a  Lecture  by  Wm. 

Bennett,  of  London,  12mo.,  paper   7 


fgM  STORE  PROPERTY  AND  FARM  FOR  RENT.— 
jijjfflp  A  large  and  convenient  store  and  dwelling 
house,  with  barn  and  out  buildings,  and  seventy 
acres  of  good  farm  land,  situated  at  upper  Green- 
wich, opposite  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Glouces- 
ter county,  N.  J.,  where  a  very  good  business  is  done 
in  the  store,  and  a  light  stock  of  goods  now  on  hand 
can  be  had  low.  A  very  desirable  situation  for  a 
family  of  Friends.  Terms  favorable ;  possession  on 
the  25th  of  3d  mo.  next. 

Address,  WILLIAM  HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
1  mo.  18,  1862.— 4t. 

|M  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  RENT.— A  large  and 
JPfMt  commodious  dwelling  and  school-room,  situa- 
ted in  the  village  of  Fallsington,  and  convenient  to 
Friends'  Meeting,  where  a  boarding  school  has  been 
successfully  kept  for  the  last  four  years,  for  rent  on 
favorable  terms.  For  particulars  address  either 
James  R.  Stackhouse,  or  William  Satterthwaite,  Falls- 
ington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Edgewood, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  12  mo.  28— 6t. 

A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.    II— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
«     III. — 42.  « 
*"     IV.— 15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  52. 
«     VI.— 11. 
"    VIIL— 39. 


TTNDERTAKING— Wm.  Heacock,  General  Fur- 
nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 


REMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  .  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine foi*  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publisher, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  186!— ly. 


~Y\  /  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
VV     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861 — 6  m. 

T7RIENDS'  HAT  STORE,  Silk,  Beaver  and  enter 
£  Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.  Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  aud  ChsFtnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michbner.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

(Continued  from  page  739.) 

«  To  M.  a 

"Lowton,  9th  mo.  1812. 
"If  I  have  been  led  to  admire  virtue,  it 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  superior  saga- 
city which  I  may  possess ;  let  the  reason  be 
assigned  to  its  proper  cause — her  own  super- 
lative beauty  j  the  lustre  of  which  is  so  dazzling, 
that,  did  we  not  resolutely  close  our  eyes,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  individually  smitten  with  its 
excellency :  if  this  was  once  the  case,  we  should 
be  willing  to  relinquish  all  trifling  accomplish- 
ments, or  at  least  to  consider  them  as  very  in- 
ferior objects;  and  we  should  apply  ourselves 
with  unwearied  assiduity,  in  search  of  the  pearl 
of  inestimable  price,  that  treasure  invaluable. 
Numerous  and  powerful  are  the  attractions  of 
creaturely  enjoyments,  which  steal  away  our  af- 
fections from  their  proper  channel ;  even  many 
times,  when  the  judgment  is  better  informed,  and 
a  desire  is  existing  in  the  soul  to  resist  every 
thing  contrary  to  truth ;  but  alas,  "these  desires 
are  often  too  faint  and  ineffectual  to  enable  us  to 
become  victorious  in  so  mighty  a  warfare.  And 
if  we  would  be  accounted  good  soldiers ;  if  we 
would  faithfully  discharge  our  part  in  the  great 
conflict;  if  we  would  seek  the  subjugation  of  our 
passions,  and  evil  propensities,  and  an  entire 
conformity  to  the  divine  will,  we  shall  have  more 
than  a  neutral  part  to  act :  we  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  idle  spectators.  Im- 


pressed with  the  importance  of  this  cause,  ought 
we  not  to  apply  ourselves  with  unremitting 
fervour  to  the  prosecution  of  so  glorious  a  work, 
the  salvation  of  our  immortal  souls  ?  0  that 
every  one  was  made  sensible  of  the  value  of  their 
immortal  souls ;  they  would  then  fully  compre- 
hend the  weight  of  that  expostulation, '  For  what 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  V  What  are  all 
the  empty  honors  which  this"  world  confers  to  a 
soul  thus  impressed  ?  It  can  feel  no  more  satis- 
faction in  these  transitory  enjoyments,  because 
it  looks  forward  into  futurity,  and  clearly  antici- 
pates that  awful  period  when  every  secret  shall 
be  made  manifest,  and  all  things  appear  in  their 
true,  genuine  colors.  And  0  !  what  encourage- 
ment offers  to  a  character  of  this  description ;  to 
a  seeking,  hungering  soul.  What  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  rise  up  in  all  ages  which  testify  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  living  virtue.  How  many  of  the 
righteous,  whose  race  is  run,  can  we  contemplate, 
whose  memories  are  '  as  precious  ointment,'  and 
whose  lights  shine  forth  as  the  1  perfect  day/  in- 
spiring, in  the  soul,  a  sacred  emulation  to  tread 
in  their  steps,  and  to  follow  them  in  the  way 
which  leads  to  permanent  felicity.  These  bright 
evidences,  I  say,  are  united  to  that  sweet  con- 
solation which  renewedly  flows  from  the  im- 
mediate source  and  fountain  of  all  good;  produc- 
ing that  peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  of  which 
the  world  has  no  conception.  Happy  are  they 
who  are  made  acquainted  with  this  blessed  ex- 
perience, who  are  willing  to  suffer  an  abnegation 
of  all  earthly  good  if  happily  they  might  lay 
hold  on  those  '  durable  riches'  which  are  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  I  remember  an  account  of  a 
French  lady,  (Guion)  who  was  brought -to  see 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments,  so  that 
she  mourned  sorely,  desiring  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  above  all  things;  and  when,  through 
infinite  condescension  she  was  enabled  to  find 
that  which  she  had  long  earnestly  sought,  she 
passionately  exclaims,  '  0  beauty,  ancient  and 
new ! — 0  treasure  of  treasures !  why  did  I  not 
seek  thee  sooner?'  Such  was  her  language,  and 
such  is  the  language  of  every  soul  that  experi- 
ences the  same  work,  that  is  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  same  cause.    And  why  should  we  feel 
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solicitude  on  any  other  account,  seeing  that  the 
dissolution  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  A  few  more 
measured  periods  of  time  will  terminate  for  ever 
ail  our  anxious  cares,  will  quiet  every  heaving 
breast.  Even  that  awful  day  is  hastening,  when 
the  righteous  shall  receive  their  full  reward,  and 
injured  truth  publicly  triumph  over  her  enemies  : 
0  happy,  happy  day.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 
Then  shall  prayer  be  swallowed  up  in  endless 
praise,  and  desire  be  lost  in  the  full  fruition  of 
enjoyment.  May  we  then  cheerfully  make  such 
sacrifices  as  are  required  in  the  way  of  our  duty. 
May  we  patiently  abide  under  such  trying  dis- 
pensations, as  are  intended  to  refine  and  make 
us  meet  for  this  blessed  society.  And  may  we 
eye,  with  the  most  perfect  apathy  and  indif- 
ference, the  fluttering  scenes  of  dissipation 
which  move  around  us. 

"  If  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  enquiry 
be  made  into  the  subject,  I  believe  this  will  in- 
variably be  the  result;  that  in  no  situation,  in 
this  probationary  state,  can  we  rationally  look 
for  unmixed  happiness.  Such  as  possess  the 
apparent  advantages  of  riches  and  affluence,  as 
are  the  farthest  exempt  from  life's  inconveni- 
ences, and  have  no  thing  to  dread  from  the  chil- 
ling hand  of  penury,  too  fully  prove  that  no 
human  bliss  is  without  alloy.  Every  one  must 
pass  through  difficulties  in  their  journeying 
through  this  vale  of  tears.  Though  the  measure 
•which  each  has  allotted  him  may  greatly  differ, 
yet  a  certain  portion  seems  inevitably  to  be  our 
lot.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  science  daily 
making  such  new  discoveries  into  the  almost 
impenetrable  secrets  of  nature,  as  to  approach 
the  confines  of  supernatural  intelligence.  We 
see  the  arts  in  such  a  highly  improved  state, 
that  they  may  be  almost  supposed  to  have  arrived 
at  the  ultimate  pitch  of  perfection.  And  useful 
information  seems  to  be  diffused  through  all 
ranks,  perhaps  in  a  superior  degree  than  any 
former  age  or  nation  ever  enjoyed.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  examine  and  we  shall  dis- 
cover, that  this  amazing  expansion  of  intellect 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  advancement 
of  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
On  the  contrary,  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  self- 
importance,  it  often  becomes  subversive  even  of 
morality. 

"  Seeing  then,  on  every  hand,  our  critical 
situation,  (both  inward  and  outward,)  how  indis- 
pensably requisite  it  becomes,  to  seek  for  some 
resource  which  may  give  us  a  competent  degree 
of  fortitude ;  and  such  a  resource  can  only  be 
found  in  religion.  This,  when  truly  known,  ele- 
vates the  soul  above  all  terrestrial  disquiet ;  it 
purifies  and  exalts  the  affections;  and  it  gives 
to  its  possessor  a  resignedness  of  disposition 
which  no  words  can  describe.  It  may  not  de- 
prive us  of  a  due  degree  of  concern  for  temporal 
things,  but  it  will  relieve  us  from  all  fruitless 


anxieties.  If  it  does  not  exempt  us  from  suffer- 
ing, it  will  at  least  effectually  alleviate  our  griefs. 
But  these  benefits,  which  accrue  from  religion, 
are  incomparably  exceeded  by  that  invincible 
courage,  that  holy  triumph,  with  which  it  in- 
spires the  soul  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  is  an 
undeniable  proposition,  that  if  ever  consolation 
and  support  are  requisite  at  any  time,  they  are 
peculiarly  so  in  that  awful  moment.  Situated 
as  the  soul  is,  standing  upon  the  brink  of  an 
unchangeable  state,  how  exquisite  must  be  its 
sensations !  But  the  Christian  preserves  his 
serenity  of  mind,  even  here.  He  looks  behind, 
and  sees  a  vain  world  which  is  grasping  at 
perishable  riches  :  he  looks  forward,  and  sees  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  is  reserved  for  him.  A 
crown  which  shall  never  fade.  A  mansion 
where  sorrow  and  sighing  will  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  candid  enough  to  con- 
sider these  as  the  effusions  of  an  honest  heart ;  as 
the  effects  of  desire  for  the  universal  welfare  of 
all  mankind.  I  have  seen  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  walking  in  the  path  of  truth  and  recti- 
tude, though  I  have  daily  to  lament  my  own 
weakness  and  unworthiness.  For,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  the  things  which  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  our  affections  from  their  right  course,  are 
very  numerous.  How  often  are  we  ardently  in 
pursuit  of  such  things  as  the  judgment  clearly 
discerns  to  be  hurtful,  or  at  least  unprofitable  ? 
Every  one  does  not  inherit  the  same  propensities, 
or  seek  pleasure  in  the  same  sensual  gratifica- 
tions. But  however  widely  our  pursuits  may 
differ,  if  they  tend  to  divert  from  the  right  ob- 
ject, they  may  be  considered  as  equally  obnoxi- 
ous. An  insatiable  thirst  after  literary  know- 
ledge, I  believe  is  not  the  least  hindrance  which 
prevents  many  a  one  from  walking  in  that  simpli- 
city which  truth  requires.  I  have  noticed  a 
disposition  of  this  sort  to  have  a  great  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  some  respectable  Friends ;  and 
from  a  conviction  of  its  pernicious  influence, 
when  too  much  indulged,  I  have  been  deeply 
solicitous  for  their  welfare.  Science,  abstracted 
from  religion,  can  never  be  productive  of  true 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  We  may  be- 
come conversant  with  the  languages,  manners, 
&c,  of  both  aucient  and  modern  times ;  nay,  if 
it  were  possible  to  become  perfect  masters  of 
every  department  of  science,  and  every  branch 
of  erudition,  there  would  still  be  something 
materially  wanting;  there  would  still  be  a  vacuum 
in  the  soul,  which  nothing  less  than  immensity 
can  fill.  I  often  think  it  sheds  additional  lustre 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
when  we  consider,  that  its  first  propagation  was 
chiefly  intrusted  to  a  few  poor  illiterate  char- 
acters, who  possessed  no  outward  abilities  which 
might  command  popular  notice.  They  did  not 
go  forth  in  the  performance  of  their  great  charge, 
armed  with  all  the  soothing  and  persuasive  arts 
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of  oratory:  they  were  endued  with  that  all-suf- 
ficient and  irresistible  power,  which  needed  not 
the  aid  of  outward  accomplishments  to  render 
it  effectual  j  the  power  and  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.  What  matter  of  humiliation  to  the  as- 
piring mind,  which  would  ever  be  searching  out 
and  demonstrating  the  causes  of  the  mysterious 
operations  of  nature,  when  we  refer  to  those 
gracious  words  :  i  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes/ 
We  ought  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this,  that 
outward  qualifications  are  to  be  despised  or  de- 
based below  their  intrinsic  value ;  only,  we  should 
be  seriously  impressed  with  this  truth, — that 
knowledge  can  only  be  estimated  in  proportion 
as  it  is  subservient  to  truth.  But  this  is  a  far 
greater  work  than  is  generally  believed.  From 
what  has  been  expressed,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
ideas,  we  may  safely  infer,  that,  whether,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  we  are  placed  above  or  below 
mediocrity  ;  whether  we  are  eminently  conspicu- 
ous for  the  profoundness  of  our  intellectual  at- 
tainments, or  designed  to  move  in  a  more  ordi- 
nary sphere  j  in  every  situation  and  condition, 
we  have  reason  to  consider  Virtue  our  highest 
interest.  W.  T." 

"  To  

"  Lowton,  Wh  of  llth  mo.  1812. 

"  I  believe  that  thou  esteemest  virtue  above 
all,  and  consequently  thou  wouldst  not  contem- 
plate the  recompense  of  the  just,  without  the 
strongest  emotions.  Thou  has  doubtless  reflected 
upon  the  joy  which  is  felt  by  those  who  are  faith- 
ful unto  death  when  they  receive  the  crown  of 
life ;  when  they  have  escaped  from  this  world  of 
sin  and  grief  to  their  eternal  habitation,  where 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
Often  have  I  had  thoughts  like  these ;  with  many 
tears  I  have  read  accounts  of  the  death  of  the 
just,  and  have  exclaimed  with  one  of  old,  4  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
latter  end  be  like  unto  his.'  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  thoughts  we  must  check  ourselves ;  from 
this  delightful  vision,  we  must  turn  our  thoughts 
to  our  present  state,  and  we  shall  discover  that 
it  is  in  some  respects  a  dangerous  state.  A  little 
observation  will  convince  us,  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  enemies,  who  are  seek- 
ing, by  every  possible  method,  to  destroy  our 
eternal  peace;  and  that  we  do  not  feel  strength 
enough  to  resist  them.  What  then  shall  we  do  ? 
I  cannot  think  that  we  must  submit — no,  my 
friend,  let  us  combat  against  the  trials  of  the 
flesh,  with  all  our  might,  and  cry  unto  him  who 
is  strong,  to  give  us  power  to  resist  unto  blood, 
in  striving  against  the  wicked  one :  he  has  pro- 
mised that  he  will  help  us,  and  his  word  is  true. 
Oh  !  that  I  were  able  to  express  what  I  felt  when 
I  read  the  sentence  in  thy  letter,  1  Take  from 
my  heart  all  that  is  contrary  to  thy  Divine  Will/ 
Truly,  this  is  a  great  work  ;  but  it  must  be  done, 


and  every  day's  delay  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
accomplish.  As  to  myself,  I  feel  happy  that 
ever  I  set  my  feet  in  the  way  which  leads  to 
life  ;  I  find  it  easier  from  day  to  day  to  walk 
therein.  I  believe  with  one  formerly,  that  those 
who  fear  the  Lord  shall  never  want  any  good 
thing;  they  shall  eat  of  the  bread  which  comes 
down  from  heaven,  and  they  shall  drink  of  the 
waters  of  eternal  life.  Whilst  the  worldly  mind- 
ed shall  seek  in  vain  for  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  his  riches,  the  humble  Christian  however 
poor,  shall  be  consoled  with  the  possession  of 
true  riches,  even  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  W.  T." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CROSS. 

If  thou  a  Christian  art,  bound  to  thy  lot 
|  Shall  be  some  Cross.    It  is  the  load  all  bear 
Who  follow  Christ  toward  heaven.    When  at  length, 
After  long  bafflings,  thou  hast  found  out  thine, 
Seek  not  to  lose  it  more.    Turn,  and  in  love 
Embrace  it,  for  whatever  shape  it  wear, 
It  is,  in  truth,  thy  friend.    The  ease  it  spoils, 
Or  the  good  gifts  it  seems  to  hold  thee  from, 
Are  nothing  to  those  blessings  yet  unknown, 
Which  in  th'  mysterious  orderings  of  thy  fate 
Are  knit  with  it,  and  it  alone,  for  thee. 

i     — Meditations  of  Hymns. 


ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the 
origin  of  evil.  I  observe  there  is  evil,  and  that 
there  is  a  way  to  escape  it,  and  with  this  I  be- 
gin and  end. — John  Newton. 


UPON  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  MEN  MAY  BECOME 
RELIGIOUS. 

We  are  too  much  impressed  with  the  great 
disparity  that  exists  between  the  grossness  of  the 
minds  of  most  men,  and  the  grandeur  of  those 
truths  which  must  be  understood  by  one  who 
would  become  a  Christian. 

What  is  there  to  which  sensual  and  evil  pas- 
sions have  not  enabled  the  weakest  and  least 
cultivated  men  to  attain  ?  What  is  there  that  the 
vilest  men  have  not  invented  for  the  perfection 
of  the  arts,  when  avarice  has  excited  them  ? 
What  means  will  not  a  prisoner  invent  in  his 
dungeon  to  escape  from  it ;  to  obtain  news  of 
his  friends,  to  give  them  intelligence  of  himself, 
or  to  deceive  those  who  hold  him  captive  ? 
What  pains  would  not  a  man  take  to  penetrate 
the  cause  of  his  situation,  if  he  were  to  find  him- 
self when  he  awoke  from  sleep  transported  into  a 
desert  and  unknown  island  ?  What  would  he  not 
do  to  discover  how  he  bad  been  removed  during 
his  sleep,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
vestiges  of  inhabitants  there,  to  procure  subsist- 
ence, to  clothe  and  shelter  his  body,  and  to  find 
means  of  returning  to  his  own  country? 

Such  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  human 
mind  among  the  least  cultivated  men.  The  will 
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is  all  that  is  essential  to  enable  men  to  succeed 
in  whatever  is  not  absolutely  impossible. 

Love  truth,  as  much  as  you  love  health,  vanity, 
freedom,  pleasure,  even  your  fancy,  and  you 
will  find  it.  Be  as  curious  to  know  Him  who 
made  you,  and  to  whom  you  owe  everything,  as 
the  lowest  minded  men  are  to  satisfy  their  earth 
ly  desires,  and  you  will  find  God  and  life  eter 
nal. 

Let  men  act  in  this  world,  as  he  who  finds 
himself  when  he  awakes  in  a  desert  and  unknown 
island.  Let  men,  instead  of  being  engrossed 
with  what  they  call  fortune,  diversions,  reputa- 
tion, politics,  eloquence,  poetry,  be  occupied 
with  answering  these  questions  ;  "  Who  am  I  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  Whence  did  I  come  ?  By  whose 
power  did  I  come  hither  ?  Why  and  by  whom 
am  I  created  ?  Whither  am  I  to  go  ?  Who  are 
these  beings  around  me  that  resemble  me  1 
Whence  do  they  come?" 

Why  will  not  men  take  as  much  pains  to 
know  themselves,  as  Anacharsis  the  Scythian 
did  to  find  the  truth  ?  as  the  Greeks  did,  who 
went  into  Egypt,  Asia,  and  even  India,  to  get 
wisdom  ?  It  requires  but  little  light  to  see  that 
we  are  in  darkness,  but  a  little  effort  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  own  weakness;  to  be  a 
true  philosopher  man  needs  only  to  know  his 
ignorance.  When  will  men  strive  to  develope 
the  great  mystery  of  their  own  existence  ?  The 
mind  of  every  man  expands  by  use ;  it  becomes 
elevated  and  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  will,  and  to  the  intellectual  efforts 
he  makes.  Let  the  soul  be  turned  as  strenuous- 
ly towards  good,  as  it  usually  is  towards  evil,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  simple  love  of  goodness 
will  give  incredible  resources  to  the  spirit  in  the 
search  after  truth. 

If  men  loved  truth  better  than  themselves,  as 
it  ought  to  be  loved,  they  would  strive  for  it  as 
earnestly  as  they  now  strive  after  the  illusions 
that  flatter  their  vanity.  Love,  with  little  in- 
tellect, will  perform  miracles.  It  is  not  im- 
portant that  uncultivated  men  should  be  able  to 
explain,  with  method  and  precision,  how  they 
are  persuaded  in  favor  of  virtue  and  religion  ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  are  persuaded  by  correct 
and  substantial  reasons,  though  they  cannot  an- 
alyze the  principles  on  which  their  conviction 
rests,  nor  refute  the  subtle  objections  which  may 
embarrass  them. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  confuse  a  man  of 
sense  with  regard  to  the  reality  of  his  own  body, 
although  it  is  still  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of 
it  seriously.  Tell  him  that  the  time  which  he! 
calls  awaking,  is  only  a  time  of  more  profound 
sleep  than  the  sleep  of  the  night;  tell 
him  that  he  will  awake  perhaps  at  death 
from  the  sleep  of  his  whole  life,  which  is 
only  a  dream,  just  as  he  thinks  he  awakes 
every  -morning  from  the  dreams  of  the  night ; 
urge  him  to  show  you  any  difference  that  is 


precise  and  decisive  between  the  illusion  of  a 
dream  of  the  night,  when  a  man  is  sure  he  is 
what  he  is  not,  and  the  illusion  of  the  dream  of 
a  whole  life  ; — you  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  an- 
swer you ;  but  it  is  not  less  out  of  his  power  to 
believe  you ;  he  will  smile  at  your  ingenuity ; 
he  feels,  though  he  is  unable  to  demonstrate  it, 
that  your  subtle  reasons  have  only  darkened  a 
clear  truth,  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  what 
was  obscure. 

There  are  a  hundred  examples  of  truths  which 
men  cannot  doubt,  and  which  seem  to  escape 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  pressed  to  answer  an 
ingenious  objection  to  them.  Truth  is  not  the 
less  true,  and  the  deep  conviction  which  all  men 
have  of  it,  is  not  less  a  real  and  invincible  be- 
lief, although  no  one  has  the  power  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  believing.  The  greatest  philoso- 
phers are  persuaded  of  a  great  number  of  truths, 
which  they  cannot  clearly  develope,  nor  refute 
the  objections  to  them. 

It  is  very  true,  as  some  author  of  our  time  has 
said,  u  men  have  not  sufficient  courage  to  follow 
their  own  reason ;"  and  I  am  well  persuaded 
that  no  man  without  the  grace  of  God,  will,  by 
his  own  natural  strength,  have  all  the  constancy  > 
all  the  method,  all  the  moderation,  all  the  dis- 
trust of  himself,  that  are  necessary  for  the  dis- 
covery even  of  those  truths  which  do  not  require 
the  superior  light  of  faith ;  in  a  word,  that  natu- 
ral philosophy,  which  follows,  without  prejudice, 
or  impatience,  or  pride,  the  deductions  of  purely 
human  reason,  is  a  prodigy.  I  trust  only  in  the 
grace  of  God  to  direct  our  reason  even  within  its 
own  narrow  bounds  in  the  discovery  of  religion; 
but  I  believe  with  St.  Augustin,  that  God  en- 
dows every  man  with  the  first  germ  of  this  divine 
power,  which  imperceptibly  mingles  with  liis 
reason,  and  prepares  him  to  arrive  gradually  at 
faith.  This  preparation  of  the  heart  is  at  first 
the  more  indistinct,  because  it  is  general  in  its 
effects;  it  is  a  confused  sentiment  of  insufficien- 
cy, a  desire  after  what  we  have  not,  a  wish  to 
find  without  ourselves  that  which  we  cannot  find 
within,  a  melancholy  consciousness  of  a  void  in 
our  hearts,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth,  a 
sincere  disposition  to  readily  believe  ourselves 
deceived,  and  to  think  that  we  are  in  want  of 
assistance  to  save  us  from  error. 

This  is  the  secret  beginning  of  the  birth  of  the 
new  man  ;  the  first  springing  up  in  the  soul  of 
that  healing  and  free  grace,  which  gradually 
dissipates  all  darkness,  and  conquers  all  the  cor- 
rupt passions  of  man.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ, 
since  our  faith  comes  by  our  senses,  and  we 
should  not  have  heard  of  the  truth,  if  the  evan- 
gelist had  not  been  sent.  But  I  maintain,  that 
if  the  inward  dispositions  answer  to  the  grace 
bestowed,  God  will  finish  by  his  providence  the 
work  that  his  love  has  already  commenced.  He 
will  doubtless  by  a  miracle  enlighten  a  man,  and 
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lead  him  by  the  hand  to  the  gospel,  sooner  than 
he  will  let  him  be  deprived  of  a  light  which  he 
is  worthy  to  receive. 

A  man  who  loves  God  more  than  himself, 
and  who  forgets  himself  in  the  search  after  truth, 
has  already  found  it  in  his  own  heart.  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  already  operates  within  him,  as 
it  did  in  the  hearts  of  just  men  under  the  an 
cient  law  ;  as  in  the  descendants  of  Noah,  in  Job, 
and  in  the  other  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
St.  Augustin  was  assured  that  Cornelius  had  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Spirit  before  he  was  baptized  ; 
he  believed  that  God  never  abandons  any  but 
those  who  deserve  it,  that  he  never  deprives  any 
one  of  the  supreme  good  ;  he  adds,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  that  those  Gentiles  who  have 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  have  a  part  in 
the  gospel.  You  perceive  that  only  those  in- 
fidels are  culpable,  who  have  received,  without 
profiting  by  it,  a  real  mercy,  an  offered  grace 
that  would  have  enabled  them  to  believe.  It  will 
be  imputed  to  no  one  to  have  sinned,  where  he 
had  not  the  power  to  know  his  duty. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  an  infidel,  who  faith- 
fully uses  the  light  of  his  reason,  and  that  first 
germ  of  the  grace  of  God  implanted  within  him, 
to  seek  for  truth  with  real  piety,  we  must  believe 
that  God  will  not  refuse  the  knowledge  of  himself 
to  such  a  man.  Rather  than  his  children  should 
be  deprived  of  supreme  felicity,  which  he  has 
freely  promised  them,  God  would  enlighten  a 
man  living  in  an  unknown  forest,  or  in  a  desert 
island,  either  by  an  interior  and  extraordinary 
revelation,  or  by  sending  to  him  teachers  of  his 
word. 

We  need  only  bring  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
God,  to  be  assured  that  he  never  will  desert  us. 
Shall  we  fear  that  the  supreme  Love  will  cease 
to  love  ?  Can  we  believe  that  the  infinite  Good, 
ever  pouring  himself  forth  on  all,  will  deny  him- 
self to  any  who  are  not  unworthy  of  him  ?  St. 
Augustin,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  God  does 
everything  to  save  us,  except  depriving  us  of  our 
free  will. 

Whom  then  shall  we  accuse  ?  God,  who  can- 
not, without  departing  from  himself,  cease  to  be 
infinitely  good,  compassionate,  beneficent,  watch- 
ful, full  of  tenderness  towards  all  his  children  ? 
or  man,  who,  according  to  his  own  confession,  is 
vain,  stubborn,  presumptuous,  ungrateful,  idola- 
trous of  himself,  and  averse  to  the  government 
of  his  Creator  ?  Do  not  let  us  blaspheme  against 
God,  that  we  may  excuse  our  own  demerits ; 
pride  and  selfishness  are  the  causes  of  our  errors. 

God  would  have  us  love  him  supremely ;  we 
must  overthrow  and  destroy  this  idol,  self. 
Jesus  Christ  has  exterminated  visible  idolatry  ; 
but  the  idolatry  within  still  prevails  everywhere. 
Our  reason,  divested  of  passion,  pride,  and  evil 
desires,  would  naturally  arrive  at  this  truth,  that 
we  have  not  made  ourselves,  and  that  we  owe  this 
self,  which  is  so  dear  to  us,  to  him  who  gave  it, 


Let  us  add  to  those  reflections  the  true  idea  of 
the  Christian  religion.  In  what  does  it  consist? 
In  the  love  of  God.  He  wills  that  we  should 
worship  him  alone  in  our  hearts.  This  is  the 
true  worship  which  the  Pagans  never  understood, 
and  which  the  Jews  only  comprehended  imper- 
fectly, although  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in 
their  own  law.  According  to  St.  Augustin, 
men  understand  the  whole  sense  of  the  scriptures 
as  soon  as  they  know  what  it  is  to  love  God ;  in 
truth,  this  command  includes  all  others.  The 
Jewish  religion  was  only  the  imperfect  beginning 
of  that  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is 
the  only  worship  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Divest  that  religion  of  temporal  blessings,  of 
mysterious  emblems,  of  ceremonies  established 
in  order  to  preserve  the  people  from  idolatry,  in 
fine,  of  its  legal  policy,  and  the  love  of  God 
alone  remains ;  afterwards  unfold  and  perfect 
this  love,  and  you  have  Christianity,  of  which 
Judaism  was  but  the  germ  and  preparation. — - 
Fenelon. 


MAKING  A  RELIGION  OF  ORTHODOXY. 

The  following  sound  and  valuable  remarks  are 
taken  from  the  Chronicle,  a  Baptist  paper. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  with  thoughtful 
Christian  men,  whether  piety  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  been  rather  limited  than  nurtured  by 
strict  dogmas  and  confessions  of  faith.  The 
tendency  to  remove  the  sphere  of  religion  from 
the  heart  to  the  intellect,  to  put  good  theories 
and  logical  doctrines  in  the  place  of  faith  and 
love  and  holy  living,  is  evinced  more  or  less  in 
the  history  of  every  church;  and  not  a  few  men 
who  have  observed  much,  and  thought  much, 
have  been  coming  more  and  more  to  inquire 
whether  a  state  of  religious  attainment  may  not 
be  reached  now-days,  as  in  apostolic  times,  when 
Christians  shall  walk  so  worthily  in  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  they  are  called,  with  so  much 
lowliness  and  meekness,  and  long-suffering  and 
forbearance,  that  they  will  "  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  without  any 
human  formulas,  and  by  the  force  of  spiritual 
affinities,  and  the  all-discriminating  power  of 
Christian  grace  and  love.  It  is  notorious  that 
denominations  that  are  most  elaborate  and 
formal  in  their  confessions  of  faith  are  not  by 
any  means  secure  against  the  inroads  of  practi- 
cal error.  The  history  of  the  most  nicely 
guarded  systems  of  orthodoxy  has  shown  that 
they  may  be  made  the  shelter  for  the  practical 
impiety  of  thoroughly  selfish,  undevout  lives. 
Nay,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  almost  every 
Christian  of  mature  years,  that,  under  the  most 
rigid  system  of  formal  creeds,  a  genuine  disciple 
of  Christ  may  be  actually  driven  out  of  the 
church  for  some  slight  aberration  of  belief, 
while  at  the  same  time  dozens  of  men  are  re- 
tained in  it  who  make  a  religion  of  orthodoxy, 
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but  whose  lives  are  hard  and  sapless,  and 
barren  of  all  the  fruits  of  holy  living. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 

CContinued  from  page  748.) 

19th.  Rode  seventeen  miles,  and  reached  the 
residence  of  our  friend  William  Lupton,  upon 
Lee's  Creek,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  Paint 
Creek.  Our  road  led  us  eight  times  across  Paint 
Creek ;  passing  a  great  part  of  the  way  through 
the  bottoms  of  Paint  Creek.  The  land  the  same 
in  appearance  as  remarked  yesterday.  In  the 
course  of  our  ride,  we  saw  many  hundreds  of 
poplars  which  were  the  more  observable,  as  we 
have  scarcely  noticed  a  poplar  since  we  crossed 
the  Ohio.  These  trees  are  generally  seven  to 
eight  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  many  of  them 
continuing  their  thickness  for  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  very  handsome  and  sound.  On  the  bot- 
toms we  saw  deer  in  abundance;  they  were 
so  gentle  as  to  allow  us  to  pass  by  them 
quite  within  gun  shot.  They  appeared  to  be 
busy  in  cropping  the  young  grass.  We  have 
also  observed  several  mounds  and  fortifications 
near  the  falls  to  Paint  Creek,  and  others  nearly 
adjacent  of  which  the  banks  are  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  high. 

Upon  this  Creek  there  are  many  beaver 
dams,  and  beavers  are  still  caught  here  by  the 
Indians.  For  several  days  past  we  have  seen 
many  hunting  camps  but  no  Indians.  Several 
families  of  Frieuds  have  settled  in  this  remote 
quarter  of  the  Western  Territory.  They  have 
removed  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
expect  to  be  followed  by  others.  They  tell  us 
that  an  indulged  meeting  is  held  in  one  of  their 
houses. 

There  is  much  to  induce  Friends  of  the  South- 
ern States,  to  remove  to  this  new  country;  for, 
added  to  the  consideration  of  the  superior  quality 
of  the  land,  and  the  cheap  and  easy  terms  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  purchased,  there  is  an  invalu- 
able regulation  in  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  slaves.  The  Con- 
stitution has  also  provided  that  no  person  with- 
in the  State  shall  voluntarily  relinquish  his  right 
to  freedom.  Its  framers  have  even  gone  further; 
they  declare  that  they  have  made  these  regula- 
tions to  be  binding  both  upon  them  and  upon 
their  posterity. 

This  truly  valuable  country  is  forbidden  ground 
to  the  Virginia  slave-holders.  Many  of  them 
have  approached  as  near  to  its  borders  as  they 
have  dared,  by  settling  along  the  east  shore  of 
the  Ohio  river ;  their  murmurs  induced  several 
persons  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  to  the  late  State  Legislature,  de- 
claring their  determination  to  use  their  influence 
in  obtaining  an  alteration  in  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,    We  are  told  that  on  account  of 


this  avowal,  they  met  with  the  most  pointed  and 
zealous  opposition  ;  the  people  declaring  gene- 
rally, that  one  of  the  inducements  which  led 
them  to  emigrate  to  the  State,  was  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  by  which  slavery  was  interdicted, 
and  that  any  alteration  therein  would  be  an  in- 
supportable grievance. 

20th.  This  day  rode  fifteen  miles,  and  reached 
Hugh  Evans's,  upon  Clear  Creek,  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Rocky  Fork  of  Paint  Creek.  The 
country  through  which  we  have  passed  is  up- 
land and  lies  level.  The  timber  is  heavy  and 
much  interspersed  with  blue  ash,  hackberry, 
walnut  and  sugar  trees.  There  is  scarcely  a  set- 
tlement yet  made  here. 

21st.  Our  progress  has  been  impeded  for 
several  days  past,  two  of  our  horses  belonging 
to  our  company  having  faltered.  This  day  we 
concluded  to  rest  them  by  continuing  at  the 
house  of  Hugh  Evans,  who  is  hearty  and  cheerful 
at  seventy-four  years  of  age,  his  wife  equally 
so,  and  seventy-two  years  of  age.  The  old  man 
appears  to  make  me  welcome  at  his  house,  say- 
ing he  knew  my  father,  having  early  in  life  been 
his  neighbor,  and  has  made  many  inquiries  after 
the  families  of  the  people  who  were  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  says  he  has  six  children,  all  of 
whom  have  married  to  his  satisfaction,  and  that 
they  lately  removed  with  him  from  Kentucky, 
and  are  settled  around  him,  each  of  them  upon 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  which  he  has  given 
them.  He  says  that  it  affords  him  great  conso- 
lation now  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  reflect  that 
his  acquisitions  are  the  fruits  of  his  honest  in- 
dustry. 

22d.  This  day  rode  twenty-three  miles,  and 
lodged  at  Sewell's  Cabin, — a  day  of  snow  and 
rain.  We  crossed  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Scioto  from  those  of  the  Little 
Miami  river.  Passed  several  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  latter,  as  also  a  considerable 
creek  called  the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami. 
On  oue  of  the  bottoms  of  the  creek  we  noticed  a 
fortification.  The  bank  cast  up  around  was  about 
four  feet  high.  We  also  observed  within  a  few 
rods  several  mounds.  It  is  truly  a  beautiful 
country  through  which  we  have  passed  to-day ; 
the  land  is  level,  covered  with  lofty  timber,  and 
the  soil  very  rich,  scarcely  a  settlement  yet 
made. 

23d.  Continued  our  journey,  and  after  riding 
fourteen  miles,  reached  the  house  of  Samuel 
Linton,  at  Wainsville,  upon  the  Little  Miami 
river,  where  we  were  kindly  received.  At  this 
place  we  rested  ourselves  and  horses,  acquired 
information  respecting  our  future  route,  and 
equipped  ourselves  for  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  settlement  made  here  is  composed  chiefly 
of  Friends ;  about  thirty  families  reside  in  this 
neighborhood.  A  Monthly  Meeting  is  held 
here  called  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which 
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about  thirty  families  more  belong  who  are  scat- 
tered over  an  extensive  tract  of  country. 

Our  attention  was  attracted  to-day  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stone,  not  only  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks,  but  also  upon  the  hills 
and  in  the  valleys.  They  are  limestone,  and  are 
composed  altogether  of  marine  shells.  The  stone 
when  broken  discovers  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
shells  very  perfectly. 

These  shells  are  of  the  same  description  with 
those  I  have  formerly  obtained  from  the  banks 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
no  shell-fish  of  this  description  are  at  present  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  waters  of  our  Continent. 

The  country  west  of  the  Ohio  river  through 
which  we  have  passed  is  a  limestone  country, 
the  very  pebbles  and  even  sand  in  many  places 
are  limestone. 

Heretofore  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chilicothe,  we  amused  our- 
selves with  the  earths  and  stones,  which  were 
dug  out  of  the  ground  in  sinking  wells.  There 
are  several  layers  or  strata  of  limestone,  gravel, 
and  sand,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Some  of  the  stones  contain  the  above 
description  of  marine  shells,  and  in  breaking 
some  of  the  large  gravel  we  found  appearances 
of  the  same  shells.  The  stones  as  well  as  the 
gravel  have  evident  marks  of  their  having  been 
washed  with  water,  their  shape  inclining  greatly 
to  rotundity. 

24th.  Again  proceeded  upon  our  journey,  and 
after  riding  eight  miles  reached  Dayton,  where 
we  lodged.  This  town  is  newly  laid  out,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Great  Miami  river,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  junction  of  Still  Water  and  Mad 
river,  with  the  Miami,  which  is  here  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width.  We  have 
passed  to  day  the  Ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Little  and  Great  Miami,  and  crossed 
several  of  the  streams  belonging  to  the  Great 
Miami.  The  tract  of  country  between  the 
two,  through  which  we  have  passed  to-day, 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  de- 
scription. The  land  lies  in  waves  of  great  regu- 
larity, is  crossed  with  heavy  towering  timber, 
and  the  soil  inexhaustibly  rich.  At  Dayton 
were  two  block  houses,  which  were  erected  by 
the  white  men,  as  places  of  retreat  and  defence 
against  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 

25th,  Rode  twenty-one  miles,  and  reached  a 
small  village  called  Staunton,  situated  upon  the 
Great  Miami  river.  The  country  continues  to 
exhibit  a  beautiful  appearance,  though  the  tim- 
ber is  not  generally  so  heavy  as  noted  yesterday. 
We  passed  several  extensive  and  rich  prairies, 
and  forded  Mad  river  a  little  above  its  mouth. 
The  river  derives  its  name  from  its  swift  current. 
We  also  crossed  several  streams  belonging  to  the 
Great  Miami. 

26th.  This  day  after  riding  fifteen  miles,  we 


reached  Flinn's  ordinary,  where  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  finding  no  feed  for  our  horses.  We 
also  received  the  information  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  our  obtaining  provision  for  them 
short  of  Fort  Wayne ;  we  therefore  despatched 
a  part  of  our  company  to  a  house  we  had  passed 
about  four  miles,  in  quest  of  corn.  They  obtained 
four  bushels,  and  hired  a  man  and  horse  to  travel 
with  us  and  bring  the  corn  along.  For  many 
days  past  our  horses  have  suffered  for  want  of 
hay,  aud  being  fed  altogether  upon  corn  they 
have  lost  their  appetites. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  this 
day's  short  journey  is  a  continuation  of  beautiful 
land;  being  level,  and  finely  timbered.  We 
passed  through  a  handsome  prairie  containing 
several  hundred  acres  called  the  Lower  Piqua 
Plain,  crossed  Honey  Creek  and  Lost  Creek, 
two  considerable  streams  of  the  Great  Miami. 

Thus  far  in  our  route  we  have  been  favored 
with  respect  to  the  waters,  no  rain  having  fallen 
lately  to  raise  the  creeks  and  rivers  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  detain  us.  In  fording  some  of  the 
streams  we  'have  thought  that  even  six  inches 
greater  depth  would  take  our  horses  off  their  feet. 
There  is  considerable  danger  in  fording  many  of 
the  streams  we  have  passed,  from  the  unevenness 
of  the  stony  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  The  beds  of 
the  rivers  are  mostly  limestone,  and  being  worn 
smooth  by  the  washing  of  the  water,  horses  are  apt 
to  fall.  This  was  to-day  the  case  with  my  horse  in 
fording  the  Miami,  from  which  accident  I  got 
very  wet. 

During  our  detention  here  this  afternoon,  we 
observed  a  flock  of  birds  alighting  from  the  trees, 
different  in  appearance  from  any  we  had  seen. 
Our  landlord  informed  us  they  were  parrots,  and 
that  they  were  common  upon  the  Great  Miami ; 
and  to  gratify  our  curiosity  he  shot  one.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  dove,  and  its  plumage  resem- 
bled the  green  parrot  of  South  America,  the 
head  red,  and  the  wings  tipped  with  the  same 
color,  the  tail  long  and  the  bill  and  tongue  of 
the  same  description  as  the  chattering  parrot. 
As  they  alighted  from  the  trees,  they  made  a 
hoarse  noise  resembling  the  chattering  of  the 
common  parrot. 

There  is  also  a  woodcock  here  resembling  the 
red  headed  woodcock  of  Maryland,  except  that 
its  head  is  black  and  its  bill  ivory. 

At  this  place  General  Wayne  erected  a 
fortification  when  on  his  march  against  the  In- 
dians, a  part  of  which  is  now  standing.  Our 
landlord  occupies  one  of  the  houses  which  was 
at  that  time  built  and  enclosed  within  the  stock- 
ade. From  the  late  period  in  the  day  at  which 
our  supply  of  corn  arrived  for  the  horses,  we 
have  concluded  to  remain  at  our  quarters;  the 
landlord  tells  us  we  shall  be  welcome  to  sleep 
upon  his  floor,  and  has  promised  to  ma^ke  us  a 
go -d  fire  to  sleep  by. 

This  is  a  kind  of  lodgment  to  which  we  have 
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become  well  accustomed,  having  heretofore  in 
our  journey  often  had  to  wrap  ourselves  in  our 
blankets  and  to  lie  upon  floors,  always  observing 
the  necessary  precaution  of  laying  our  feet  to  the 
fire ;  we  have  in  no  instance  taken  cold. 

27th.  This  day  rode  fourteen  miles,  and  on 
our  way  passed  a  larger  prairie  than  the  one  we 
saw  yesterday,  which  is  called  the  Upper  Piqua 
Plains.  We  have  also  passed  a  body  of  land 
heavily  timbered,  but  its  very  level  situation 
renders  it  not  desirable.  Through  this  tract  we 
have  found  a  very  deep  and  miry  road,  and 
have  regretted  the  necessity  of  a  slow  movement. 
Our  hired  man  has  to  lead  his  horse,  the  bag  of 
corn  being  too  heavy  for  the  horse  to  bear  his 
weight  also.  We  reached  a  place  called  Lora- 
mier's  store,  where  we  found  a  shelter  and 
lodged,  having  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  rode  through  rain.  On  our  way  we  twice 
crossed  a  considerable  water  of  the  Miami  called 
Loramier's  Creek. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  very  large  fortification 
made  by  General  Wayne  called  Fort  Loramier. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  line  of  division  between 
the  white  people  and  the  Indians  passes  agree- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  peace*  between  the  Indians 
and  General  Wayne.  I  may  here  remark  that 
for  many  days  in  passing  along,  we  have  ob-  j 
served  hunting  camps  erected  by  the  Indians,  I 
but  no  Indians  in  them.  | 

It  is  probable  they  are  at  present  at  or  near  ; 
their  towns.    We  have  observed  from  day  to  j 
day  many  curious,  and  to  us  unintelligible  In-  j 
dian  hieroglyphics  cut  upon  the  trees.  We  have  j 
also  been  entertained  in  examining  these  figures,  j 
sometimes  cut,  at  other  times  painted  on  the 
wood  after  cutting  away  the  bark,  the  figures  of 
elks,  the  horns  of  the  elk,  the  figures  of  buffaloes, 
bears,  wolves,  deer,  raccoons,  and  various  other 
wild  beasts,  and  birds  of  different  species ;  turtles 
and  reptile  creatures ;  also  the  representation  of 
men,  women  and  children,  boys  with  bows  and  ' 
arrows  shooting   game,  and  men  with  their 
guns  aiming  at  game,  or  in  the  act  of  pursuing 
it,  &c.  &c. 

As  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  virtue  and 
modesty  of  these  men  of  the  woods,  I  note,  that 
we  have  not  yet  observed  amongst  this  variety 
of  figures,  one  unchaste  representation. 

(.To  be  continued 


8.  Never  promise  them  any  thing  unless  you 
are  sure  you  can  give  them  what  you  promise. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  child  to  do  any  thing,  show 
him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  children  for  wilfully 
disobeying  you.  but  never  punish  in  anger. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  can  vex 
you,  or  make  you  lose  your  self  command. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  temper, 
wait  till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently  reason 
with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

8.  Remember  that  a  little  present  punishment, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  is  much  more  effectual 
than  the  threatening  of  a  greater  punishment, 
should  the  fault  be  renewed. 

9.  Never  give  your  children  any  thing  because 
they  cry  for  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one 
time  what  you  have  forbidden,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy 
way  to  appear  good,  is  to  be  good. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  re- 
citals the  perfect  truth. 

13.  Never  allow  of  tale-bearing. 

14.  Teach  them  that  self-denial,  not  self-in- 
dulgence, is  the  appointed  and  sure  method  of 
securing  happiness. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  8,  1862. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  1st  mo.,  Hannah  L.,  widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  Trasel,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 


RULES  FOR  HOME  EDUCATION. 

The  following  are  worthy  of  being  printed  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  every  household  : 

1.  From  your  children's  earliest  infancy,  in- 
culcate the  necessity  of  instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let  your 
children  always  understand  that  you  mean  exactly 
what  you  say. 

*  Treaty  of  Grenville,  for  which  see  Appendix. 


u  In  and  out  of  School, "  is  the  title  of  a  piece 
published  in  "  All  the  Year  Round."  We  take 
the  following  extract  on  Attention. 

To  nourish  and  strengthen  it  [attention]  in 
childhood  and  youth,  is  to  do  for  the  mind  what 
we  do  for  the  body  by  securing  to  its  life-blood 
purity  and  fulness.  It  is  not  only  that  during 
early  years  of  life  the  secret  of  successful  teach- 
ing for  good  or  for  evil  is  the  full  securing  of 
attention,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  youth 
should  pass  into  manhood  blessed  in  his  mind 
with  a  sound  habit  of  attention,  if  his  intellec- 
tual life  is  not  to  be  through  manhood  weak. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  old  principle,  which  has 
been  dwelt  upon  for  many  a  year  by  the  meta- 
physicians, practical  evidence  of  the  most  strik- 
ing kind  has  lately  been  brought  together  in  a 
body  of  facts  that  would  seem  to  many  people 
very  nearly  incredible,  if  they  were  not  fully 
supported  by  each  other,  and  authenticated  by 
the  best  of  witnesses. 

For,  it  is  set  forth,  not  as  mere  probability, 
but  as  a  proved  fact,  that  half  a  day  is  better 
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than  a  whole  day  of  school-teaching.  If  three 
hours  instead  of  six  be  given  daily  to  the  school- 
master, and  be  so  managed  that  the  pupil  is  phy- 
sically and  mentally  able  to  give  bright  undivid- 
ed attention  to  the  whole  of  his  work,  he  not 
only  can  learn  absolutely  as  much  as  the  child 
who  is  compelled  through  a  six- hour  routine ;  it 
is  his  further  gain  that  what  he  knows  he  knows 
more  literally  "  by  heart,  "  knows  with  a  relish  ; 
while  he  is  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  habit  of 
close  study,  so  assured  that  he  hardly  knows 
what  it  is  to  apply  his  mind  with  half  attention 
to  a  duty. 

The  second  half  of  the  day,  which  now,  being 
spent  in  the  schoolroom,  spoils  the  whole,  if  it  be 
devoted  to  gymnastics,  athletic  sports,  or — in  the 
case  of  those  who  must  work  with  their  parents 
for  the  bread  they  eat — to  labor  in  the  house 
and  field,  can  and  does  serve  to  train  a  sound 
body  while  helping^  to  a  fuller  ripeness  of  the 
mind.  We  say,  not  theoretically,  that  it  would 
do,  but  practically,  and  from  the  wide  experi-^ 
ence  of  many,  that  it  does  this.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  heap  of  evidence. 

William  Stuckey,  who  is  teaching  eighty  chil- 
dren at  Richmond,  and  has  worked  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  schools  of  seven  hun- 
dred, of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  of  a  hundred 
scholars,  testifies  that  in  his  experience  "  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon 
is  about  as  long  as  a  bright  voluntary  attention 
can  be  secured."  Particular  children  could  sus- 
tain attention  longer,  but  they  would  be  scarcely 
five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  taught.  With 
efficient  teaching  of  an  interesting  subject  he'has 
found  that  no  one  lesson  could  with  advantage 
be  pressed  beyond  half  an  hour.  "  The  bene- 
fits/' he  says,  "  of  enforced  attention  are  small. 
With  young  children,  of  the  average  age  attend- 
ing British  schools,  if  you  get  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  attention,  and  having  prolonged  the  lesson 
to  half  an  hour,  then  recapitulate,  you  will  find 
that  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour's  teaching  had 
nearly  driven  out  what  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  put  in."  Mr.  Imeson,  who  has  been  for 
eight-and-twenty  years  a  teacher,  and  has  taught 
children  of  all  classes,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Study,  or  the  attempt  at  it,  for  seven  hours  a 
day,  destroys,  he  says,  the  willing  mind.  Isaac 
Pugh,  who  has  taught  during  thirty  years  of 
work  about  three  thousand  boys,  says  that  with 
boys  of  the  higher  classes,  attention  has  been 
kept  on  the  stretch  for  two  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  afterwards  from  the  same  class  he  might 
get  an  hour's  positive  attention  in  the  afternoon, 
but  even  that  could  not  be  done  day  after  day. 
Mr.  Cawthorne,  after  twelve  years'  experience, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Pugh;  but  considering  his  low 
estimate  to  refer  to  the  silent  working  sys- 
tem, thinks  that  with  a  different  system  half  an 
hour's  additional  attention  might  be  got  in  the 
morning,  and  as  much  more  in  the  afternoon. 


But  it  is  not  all  equally  good.  Even  with  varied 
relief  lessons,  he  says  :  "  In  the  morning  we  find 
the  last  half-hour  very  wearying;  in  the  after- 
noon, we  find  the  first  half  hour  bright,  the  uext 
half-hour  less  bright,  and  the  last  half-hour  worse 
than  useless."  Mr.  Donaldson,  of  Glasgow,  who 
has  for  eight  years  taught  in  large  schools,  gives 
a  table.    He  says  : 

"  My  experience  as  to  the  length  of  time 
children  closely  and  voluntarily  attend  to  a  les- 
son, is  : 

Children  of  from  5  to  7  years  of  age,  about  15  min. 
"  7  to  10  "  20  " 

"  10  to  12  »  25  " 

"  12  to  16  or  18       "  30  « 

I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bright  voluntary 
attention  from  each  of  these  classes  for  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  minutes  more,  but  T  observed  it  was  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  the  succeeding  lessou  ;  or, 
on  fine  days,  when  the  forenoon's  work  was  enthu- 
siastically performed,  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  afternoon's  work.  I  find  the  girls  generally 
attend  better  and  longer  than  the  boys,  to  les- 
sons on  grammar  and  composition  ;  the  boys  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  the  girls,  to  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  and  lessons  on  science." 

Mr.  Bolton,  head-master  of  a  Half-Time  Fac- 
tory School  at  Bradford,  where  nearly  five  hun- 
dred children  are  now  being  taught,  and  who 
has  had  seven  years'  experience  of  the  half-time 
system,  after  seven  years'  experience  of  full-time 
teaching,  says  that  he  finds  the  half-time  scholars 
"more  advanced.  They  come  fresh  from  work 
to  school,  and  they  go  fresh  from  school  to  work. 
I  believe  that  the  alteration  is  in  both  ways  ben- 
eficial." To  which  Mr.  Walkers,  one  of  the  firm 
in  whose  factory  the  same  children  are  employed, 
adds  his  testimony  that,  "  where  I  bad  to  com- 
plain one  hundred  times  thirty  years  ago,  I  now 
have  scarcely  to  complain  once."  He  is  asked, 
u  Do  you  find  your  commercial  interest  in  the 
improvement?"  and  answers,  "  Most  decidedly, 
notwithstanding  that  we  spend  a  very  large  sum 
on  the  school  every  year."  As  the  half  day's 
work  brightens  to  the  schooling,  so  the  half  day's 
schooling,  in  its  turn,  brightens  attention  to  the 
work. 

Mr.  Long,  who  is  teaching  in  one  large  school 
both  sorts  of  pupils,  says  that  in  his  experience 
of  six  years,  "  the  half-time  or  factory  boys  give 
us  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  others  ;  they 
seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  get  on,  and  I  believe 
that  in  general  attainments  they  are  quite  equal 
to  the  full-time  scholars."  Mr.  Curtis,  after 
nineteen  years  of  teaching  in  a  large  school  at 
Rochdale  where  some  hundreds  are  taugh', 
rather  more  than  half  the  number  being  half- 
timers,  says  :  "  the  progress  of  the  half-timers  is 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  full-timers," 
and  that  they  are,  from  having  begun  early  to 
work,  preierred  by  gentlemen  who  give  employ- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Davenport,  a  machine-maker,  employing 
five  or  six  hundred  workpeople,  gives,  indeed,  as 
an  employer,  very  emphatic  testimony  on  this 
head.  He  says  :  "  In  my  experience  as  an  em- 
ployer, the  short-time  scholars  are  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  full-time  scholars,  or  those  who 
have  been  exclusively  occupied  in  book  instruc- 
tion. I  find  the  boys  who  have  had  the  half- 
time  industrial  training,  who  have  been  engaged 
by  us  as  clerks  or  otherwise,  better  and  more  apt 
to  business  than  those  who  have  had  only  the 
usual  school-teaching  of  persons  of  the  middle 
class,  and  who  came  to  us  with  premiums.  In 
fact,  we  have  declined  to  take  any  more  of  that 
class,  though  they  offer  premiums.  They  give 
too  much  trouble,  and  require  too  much  atten- 
tion." 

Another  teacher,  after  ten  years'  large  expe- 
rience, says,  not  only  that  the  half-time  scholars 
get  on  as  fast  as  the  others,  but  adds  his  belief 
"  that  it  is  the  impression  of  parents  that  their 
children  get  on  as  well  in  their  book  instruction 
in  half  as  in  full  time  ;"  and  when  he  has  had  to 
select  pupil  teachers  he  has  found  that  nearly  all, 
or  full  three-fourths,  have  been  taken  from  half- 
timers.  Mr.  Turner,  at  Forden,  teaching  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  children,  of  whom  seventy  come 
only  for  half  the  day,  says  that  he  finds  the  half- 
time  scholars  "  fully  equal  in  attainments  to  the 
full-time  scholars.  I  am  not,"  he  adds,  "pre- 
pared to  account  for  it,  but  the  fact  is  decidedly 
so." 

We  might  go  on  accumulating  evidence  like 
this,  and  add  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hammers- 
ley  head-master  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Arts, 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  an 
Art  teacher.  Before  visiting  Rochdale,  he  says  : 
"  I  had  examined  many  schools  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  I  had,  in  every  case, 
with  one  exception,  found  that  the  short- time  schools 
gave  me  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  was  able 
in  these  schools  to  eliminate  a  large  number  of 
successful  works  out  of  which  to  select  the  prize 
students,  and  the  general  character  of  the  draw- 
ing was  better,  and  in  every  case  the  drawing 
was  executed  with  greater  promptitude.  When  I 
examined  the  Pvochdale  school,  these  peculiari- 
ties were  startlingly  evident,  and  I  could  not 
resist  making  a  marked  public  statement  to  this 
effect.  The  discipline  of  each  school  was  excel- 
lent, the  regularity  of  action  and  the  quickness 
of  perception  such  as  I  was  in  no  wise  prepared 
for;  and  at  the  time  I  could  not  have  resisted — 
even  if  I  had  wished  to  resist — the  conviction 
that  this  mainly  arose  from  the  feeling  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  children,  that  time  was  valuable 
and  opportunity  passing.  Every  one  worked 
for  him  or  her  self,  and  thus  was  generated,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  a  strong  feeling  of  self-reliance, 
and,  unconsciously  to  the  learner,  a  respect  for 
labor  and  a  belief  in  the  value  of  individual 
effort."  *  *  *  *  * 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

We  have  only  had  as  yet,  says  the  Edinburgh 
Witness,  telegraphic  accounts  of  the  fresh  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  but  the  letters  of  correspondents 
received  within  the  last  few  days  furnish  us  with 
some  particulars  of  this  awful  volcanic  outbreak. 
One  account,  written  from  Naples,  on  the  12th 
of  December  says : 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  which  lies  between  Portici  and 
Pompeii  have  existed  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
not  without  good  cause,  as  since  Sunday  the  as- 
pect of  Vesuvius  has  been  as  if  its  jaws  were 
opening  to  swallow  up  the  little  towns  perched 
in  such  dangerous  proximity  to  the  volcano, 
which,  for  eighteen  centuries,  has  been  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  them.  Even  now  the  mountain  is 
heaving,  as  it  were,  with  ceaseless  paroxysms, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  any  place  nearer  than 
Naples  is  safe,  if  indeed,  the  city  itself  is  out  of 
danger.  Twice  at  least,  in  512  and  1707,  Naples 
has  been  in  imminent  peril.  The  people  are  su- 
perstitious, and  priests  are  not  wanting  to  preach 
to  their  timid  hearers  the  terrible  doctrine  that 
this  is  the  judgment  of  heaven  upon  infidels  and 
rebels.  So  you  may  easily  picture  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  naturally  timid 
Neapolitans.  As  for  the  town  of  Torre  del 
G-reco,  which  numbers  more  than  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  indeed  a  city  of  desolation.  If  ever 
there  were  two  places  really  built  over  fires  con- 
cealed uuder  treacherous  ashes,  they  are  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Resina,  which  contains  over  10,000 
inhabitants,  whose  houses  stand,  as  it  were, 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  lava  stream  which  swept 
Herculaneum  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  At 
both  of  these,  fear  of  eruption  is  chronic,  and 
the  first  trembling  of  the  earth  awakened  the 
terror  of  the  Torre  del  Grecans,  6000  of  whom 
fled  during  Sunday,  chiefly  to  Torre- Anunziata, 
another  small  neighboring  town,  the  next  station 
before  getting  to  Pompeii.  The  sight  of  this 
hurried  migration  was  very  striking,  each  family 
carrying  its  household  gods,  and  flying  from 
their  tottering  homes  to  another  refuge,  which 
stands  close  to  the  greatest  ruin  ever  caused  by  the 
scourge  from  which  they  were  themselves  flying. 
What  a  memento  mori  is  presented  by  Pompeii, 
in  its  ruin  to  the  dwellers  in  this  volcanic  land, 
which  now  trembles  beneath  their  feet,  and  illu- 
mines their  path  with  stranger  flames  of  sulphur- 
ous fire ! 

"  According  to  the  official  statement  made  by 
Signor  Palmieri,  director  of  the  Vesuvian  Ob- 
servatory, the  first  signs  of  eruption  were  indi- 
cated by  Lamont's  apparatus,  on  Saturday.  The 
next  day  there  was  a  continued  trembling,  and 
frequent,  though  slight,  shocks  of  earthquake. 
At  eight  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  9th,  the  great 
fissure  above  Torre  del  Greco  burat  out,  and  dis- 
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charged  smoke  and  cinders — the  lava  first  in 
solid  substance,  and  afterwards  liquid — which 
destroyed  some  cottages,  and  burnt  up  what 
growing  crops  there  were  on  that  arid  hillside. 
This  is  the  vineyard  from  which  much  of  the 
wine  of  Naples,  and  some  of  the  '  Lacryma 
Christi/  comes;  but  at  this  season,  luckily,  little 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  vines.  During  the 
night  the  visible  eruption  ceased  for  some  hours, 
but  the  terrible  sounds  of  the  rolling  of  the  fire- 
waves  was  heard  throughout  the  wLole  night, 
till  at  nine  o'clock,  A.M.,  the  lava  burst  forth 
afresh,  and  also  issued  in  torrents  from  several 
fissures  nearer  the  Naples  road.  It  was  from  the 
greatest  of  these  fissures  that  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, in  1 794,  saw  the  channels  of  fire  which  flowed 
across  the  road  to  the  sea,  while  flames  burst  out 
from  fifteen  different  mouths,  and  explosions, 
like  heavy  artillery,  kept  crashing  around  him. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  crater  had  been  for 
some  time  unnaturally  quiet.  Convulsions  of 
nature,  like  other  events,  repeat  themselves ;  and, 
while  observing  how  like  the  picture  drawn  by 
Sir  William  was  to  that  now  unfolded  before  the 
eyes  of  the  terrified  natives,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  reflect  that  it  was  then  only  the  direction  ! 
taken  by  the  burning  torrent,  (which  just  avoid- 
ed the  two  towns  Del  Greco  and  Anunziata,)  ; 
that  prevented  the  writer  from  being  the  Pliny 
of  a  second  Pompeii,  and  that  now,  perhaps,  the 
fatal  stream  might  take  a  more  disastrous  course. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  infernal  beauty 
of  the  scene — the  unnatural  darkness,  partially 
relieved  by  the  unearthly  glare — the  roar  of  the 
sea  of  fire,  which  overpowered  the  waves  which 
were  breaking  on  the  neighboring  shore  j  the 
rush  of  frightened  women,  hushed  into  unusual 
silence,  flying  from  one  danger,  perhaps  to  run 
into  still  greater  destruction  ;  the  heavy  rolling 
of  the  baggage-wagons,  which  were  sent  up  in 
numbers  ;  the  tread  of  soldiers,  who  came  to  keep 
order  among  the  panic  stricken  crowd,  made  to- 
gether a  scene  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it. 

"  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Turin,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  telegraphed  to  General 
La  Marmora  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  assist 
the  victims  of  this  awful  catastrophe,  but  the 
General  had  been  on  the  spot  from  the  first  and 
had  done  all  that  man  could  do.  The  engineers 
are  doing  their  best  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
patrols  are  keeping  off  the  too  eager  spectators 
(chiefly  our  countrymen)  from  the  falling  houses 
and  the  crumbling  ruins,  which  at  every  instant 
totter  to  the  earth,  which  shakes  beneath  them,  j 
The  air  is  filled  with  a  perpetual  cloud  of  black 
ashes,  which  cover  the  whole  scene.  It  is  now  j 
calculated  that  the  lava  covers  a  surface  of  two  | 
miles  by  half  a  mile.  The  road  and  railroad 
are  to-day  quite  stopped,  and  a  steamer  plies  be- 
tween Naples  and  Castellomare.  Subscriptions 
are  already  set  on  foot  for  the  sufferers,  who 


have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by 
the  Neapolitans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages near  the  devoted  town  itself.  Further 
shocks  have  been  felt  at  Resina.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  the  tenth  time  that  Torre  del  Greco  has 
been  more  or  less  destroyed  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  yet  it  has  always  been  rebuilt  bigger,  and 
more  strongly  than  before,  and  has  always  con- 
tained a  large  and  increasing  population.  As 
yet,  the  only  fatal  accident  I  have  heard  of,  has 
been  the  death  of  a  boy,  struck  on  the  temple 
by  a  stone.  With  the  earth  gaping  to  engulph 
us,  and  the  ground  trembling  under  our  feet,  we 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  much  attention 
to  private  business  or  public  politics." 

Another  account  states  that  pillars  of  smoke, 
estimated  to  be  10,000  feet  in  height,  hang 
above  the  mountain,  eclipsing  the  rising  sun 
from  Naples.  The  wind  carries  the  upper  vol- 
umes of  those  columns  far  out  to  sea,  scattering 
Sorrento,  Capri,  and  the  blue  waves  with  a  scum 
which  clogs  the  fisherman's  oar,  and  makes  the 
goats  leave  off  grazing.  The  market-boats  bound 
for  Naples  make  their  way  with  lamp  and  com- 
pass through  this  diurnal  night,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  thick  sky  but  the  lightnings  and  the  crim- 
son smoke  of  "  II  Vesuvio."  Close  to  the  ex- 
plosions, as  at  Torre  del  Greco,  this  dust  covers 
every  thing,  falling  on  the  houses,  already  ruin- 
ed by  the  earthquake,  like  a  winding  sheet  on 
the  dead.  As  far  off  as  Anunziata,  and  the 
country  about  Castellamare,  the  soil  is  blackened 
with  the  fine  grit,  and  the  olives,  ilices,  and 
orange  trees  are  hidden  with  it. 

In  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  the  ground 
has,  says  a  third  account,  opened  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity  eight  or  ten  metres  in  width;  and  the 
Strada  del  Campanile  also  presents  deep  and 
wide  crevices.  The  paving,  formed  of  long  flags 
of  lava,  is  displaced,  and  all  the  palaces  have 
their  walls  cracked,  so  that  many  of  them  may 
fall  at  any  moment.  One  correspondent  counted 
twenty-seven  fallen  houses  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th.  Some  of  them  were  three  or  four  stories 
in  height,  and  came  dowu  with  a  fearful  crash, 
covering  the  street  with  their  ruins.  A  splendid 
palace  opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Constantinopoli,  was  instantly  chauged  into  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  car- 
penters and  masons  were  busily  engaged  in 
strengthening  and  repairing  the  houses  damaged 
by  the  first  shock,  but  before  night  on  the  10th, 
the  safety  of  all  the  buildings  was  so  far  com- 
promised, that  the  work  was  abandoned,  and 
they  must  fall  like  the  rest.  The  circulation  of 
carriages  in  the  streets  has  been  forbidden,  as  the 
least  shock  might  occasion  other  catastrophes, 
especially  in  the  low  quarters  of  the  town. 

M.  Palmiari  has  issued  another  report  on  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  states  that  on  the 
14th  of  December,  the  sismograph  indicated 
fresh  shocks  of  earthquake.    The  mountain  cast 
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forth  quantities  of  ashes  and  smoke  until  8  A.M. 

Naples,  Dec.  18. — Vesuvius  has  recommenced 
casting  forth  ashes.  An  official  report  states 
that  Torre  del  G-reco  has  risen  to  an  extent  of 
one  metre. 

Turin,  Dec.  19. — The  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  diminishing  in  force.    The  sismograph,  how- 
ever, continues  to  indicate  slight  shocks  of  earth-, 
quake. 

THE  QUIET  MIND. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  : 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assigned  ; 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice, 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway  ; 

Look  !  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo  !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  what  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall ; 
I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft, 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 
These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  fear, 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

No  princely  pomp,  no  worldly  store, 

No  force  to  win  a  victory, 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  win  a  lovers  eye, 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  a  thrall ; 
For  why  ?  my  mind  despiseth  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they-  crave  ; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more  ; 
They  are  but  poor  though  much  they  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give  ; 
They  lack,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 

I  grudge  not  at  another's  gain; 
No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss, 

I  brook  that  is  another's  bane. 
I  fear  no  foe,  nor  frown  on  friend  ; 
I  loathe  not  life  nor  dread  my  end. 

I  joy  not  in  an  earthly  bliss, 

I  weigh  not  Croesus'  wealth  a  straw ; 

For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is  ; 
I  fear  not  fortune's  fatal  law. 

My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 

For  beauty  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will, 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more  ; 
I  like  the  plain,  I  climb  no  hill, 

In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  vain 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

I  kiss  not  when  I  wish  to  kill, 

I  feign  not  love  where  most  I  hate, 

I  break  no  sleep  to  win  my  will, 
I  wait  not  at  the  mighty's  gate. 

I  scorn  no  poor,  I  fear  no  rich, 

I  feel  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  nor  cart,  I  like  nor  loathe, 
Extremes  are  counted  worst  of  all  ; 


The  golden  mean  betwixt  them  both, 

Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall. 
This  is  my  choice  ;  for  why  ?  I  find 
No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  mind. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 
My  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence. 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die  ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  I! 


HINTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  rule  of  every 
farm,  unless  in  extraor- 
dinary situations  of  fer- 
tility, is  to  expend  on  it 
two-thirds  of  whatever  is 
grown.  Such  a  farm  can- 
not be  worn  out,  but  with 
descent  management  is 
constantly  growing  bet- 
ter. Countries  which 
have  the  largest  popula- 
tion, where  agriculture 
is  thoroughly  practised, 
grow  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive. Belgium  is  the 
most  thickly  settled 
country  in  Europe;  it 
has  been  cultivated  like  a  garden  for  centuries, 
and  its  yearly  produce  is  constantly  increasing. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  limit  to  the  possible  pro- 
duction of  a  farm ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  was  ever 
reached.  We  think  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
an  acre  a  great  yield,  a  id  so  it  is,  compared  with 
our  average  harvests  of  ten  or  fifteen  ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  high  culture,  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred bushels  on  an  acre.  Drilling  saves  two- 
thirds  of  the  seed  alone,  and  often  increases  by 
one-third  the  crop.  The  saving  of  the  seed  alone 
in  one  year,  on  a  good  sized  farm,  would  pay  for 
the  machine. 

In  broadcast  sowing,  some  of  the  seed  is  buried 
too  deeply ;  some  lies  upon  the  surface  ;  here  it 
is  crowded  together ;  there  it  is  separated  too 
widely.  The  drill  places  the  seed  just  where  it 
is  wanted.  The  proper  depth  for  wheat  is  from 
one  to  two  inches. 

The  time  will  come  when  wheat  drilled  in 
rows  will  be  cultivated  as  carefully  as  corn,  with 
an  immense  increase  in  its  productiveness. 

Wherever  land  needs  manuring,  it  pays  to 
manure  well.  Suppose  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
manure  on  an  acre  of  land  gives  you  a  crop 
worth  thirty  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars'  worth 
gives  you  a  crop  worth  only  forty  dollars,  you 
are  still  the  gainer,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

A  few  bones  at  the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree  or 
grape  vine  will  supply  it  for  a  dozen  years  with 
just  the  nutriment  it  requires.  No  man,  who 
has  a  farm  or  garden,  should  ever  sell  bones  or 
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ashes.  Straw  is  worth  more  for  manure  than  it 
ever  brings  when  sold  in  market. 

Our  farmers  think  they  do  very  well  to  get 
ten  dollars  net  profit  from  an  acre  of  land ;  but 
it  would  be  a  poor  acre  of  garden  that  did  not 
pay  a  hundred,  and  we  have  orchards  that  pay  a 
thousand.  There  are  pear  trees  that  have  paid 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  several  successive 
years. 

Every  dollar  of  manure  on  a  farm  is  better 
than  five  dollars  in  any  bank  or  stock  that  we 
know  of.  It  is  a  good  stock  that  pays  ten  per 
cent.  It  must  be  a  badly  managed  farm  where 
a  deposit  of  manure  will  not  pay  three  hundred 
per  cent. 

A  bed  of  muck  or  marl  on  a  farm  is  better 
than  a  gold  mine,  in  a  long  run  :  when  the  gold 
is  exhausted,  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  en- 
riched farm  will  pour  out  crops  for  a  century. 

When  a  fruit  tree  has  exhausted  its  fruit- 
forming  material,  it  must  stop  bearing.  Try  a 
load  of  muck,  or  ashes,  bone  dust,  &c,  dug  in 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied. 

Every  dead  animal  on  a  farm,  which  is  not 
eaten  as  food,  should  be  stored  with  loam,  rotten 
leaves,  old  plaster,  powdered  charcoal,  leached 
ashes,  or  other  absorbents,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
post of  manure  that  will  be  worth,  in  the  long 
run,  more  than  it  would  have  sold  for  when  liv- 
ing. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  to  know  how  to 
convert  the  waste  and  apparently  valueless  matters 
around  us  into  the  richest  and  most  important 
production  of  life.  The  business  of  the  farmer 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dignity.  It  is  to  increase 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  earth. — N.  E. 
Farmer. 


EUROPEAN  SHEPHERDS. 

In  Spain,  where  the  celebrated  Merino  flocks 
are  bred,  there  are  ten  millions  of  sheep 
to  be  led  twice  in  the  year  to  a  great  distance  in 
search  of  pasture,  or  of  a  warmer  climate.  Forty 
or  fifty  thousand  shepherds  guide  these  sheep 
in  their  wanderings,  and  travel  with  them  many 
hundred  miles.  Those  shepherds  have  a  very 
hard  life ;  but  they  are  so  much  attached  to 
their  flocks  that  they  would  not  leave  them, 
even  if  they  could  get  better  pay  and  less  work 
elsewhere.  As  many  as  thirty  thousand  dogs 
accompany  the  flocks  in  their  wanderings,  and 
put  up  with  hard  fare  like  their  masters.  The 
Spanish  shepherds  live  chiefly  on  bread  season- 
ed with  oil  or  grease ;  and  though  they  some- 
times procure  mutton  from  their  old  or  diseased 
sheep,  it  is  not  their  favorite  food.  -  Their  dress 
is  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  black  sheep-skin,  a 
red  silken  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  long  leather 
gaiters,  a  slouched  hat,  a  staff  with  an  iron  point, 
and  a  manta  or  brown  blanket  slung  over  the 
I  left  shoulder.    When  they  have  reached  their 


journey's  end,  they  build  themselves  rude  huts, 
living  generally  a  single  life.  Large  flocks  are 
managed  by  several  shepherds,  and  that  every 
thing  may  be  done  with  regularity,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  is  set  over  the  rest.  The  times 
of  their  wanderings  are  in  May  and  September, 
and 'the  whole  journey  is  the  same  which  has 
been  taken  for  ages.  The  sheep  know  the  way 
as  well  as  their  masters ;  and  a  free  passage  is 
granted  to  them  through  pastures,  villages,  etc., 
where  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  an 
opening  for  them,  at  least  ninety  paces  wide. 
The  shepherds  on  their  part  have  to  leave  them 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they  may  reach 
certain  resting-places  where  they  find  an  open 
space  and  good  pasture. 

In  some  parts  of  France  the  shepherds  live  a 
similar  life.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
sheep  graze  on  the  plains  of  Aries  in  winter ; 
but  as  the  spring  approaches  they  show  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  set  off  toward  the  moun- 
tains bordering  on  Italy ;  and  if  not  watched, 
they  will  escape  and  be  lost.  The  shepherds  set 
out  in  May  for  these  mountains,  driving  their 
sheep  in  troops  of  from  ten  to  forty  thousand. 
To  every  thousand  sheep,  three  shepherds  are 
allowed ;  each  of  which  has  his  dog,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  flock  a  troop  of  asses  carrying 
baggage.  A  chief  shepherd  is  chosen,  by  the 
general  consent  of  his  companions,  to  direct  the 
march,  to  deal  out  the  daily  share  of  provisions, 
and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  farmers,  when 
damage  is  done  upon  the  road.  The  shepherds' 
dogs  are  assisted  in  a  remarkable  way  in  keep- 
ing these  large  flocks  in  order.  The  goats  are 
especially  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  have  bells 
around  their  necks.  They  are  kept  in  perfect 
discipline  by  the  shepherds,  and  show  great  in- 
telligence in  the  performance  of  their  task.  They 
halt  or  proceed  at  the  word  of  command,  and  at 
the  close  of  each  day's  march,  they  come  to  the 
centre  of  the  flock,  and  wait  there  until  the 
morning,  when,  having  received  their  proper 
orders,  they  return  to  their  station  at  the  head 
of  the  flock  with  the  greatest  regularity.  On 
coming  to  a  stream,  they  halt  until  the  word  of 
command  is  given,  when  they  plunge  -into  the 
water,  and  are  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
When  the  flocks  reach  the  mountains,  each  shep- 
herd has  his  proper  boundary  marked  out,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  are  paid  about  twenty 
pence  per  sheep  for  their  feed  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  shepherds  sleep  with  their  flocks  in 
the  open  air,  and  live  almost  entirely  on  bread 
and  goats'  milk. 

In  the  south-west  of  France,  on  those  wide 
plains  called  Les  Landes,  the  shepherds  lead  a 
very  singular  life.  The  country  consists  of  large 
tracts  of  deep  sand,  or  of  marshy  ground,  with 
scanty  herbage  and  prickly  shrubs.  That  they 
may  cross  these  sands  without  difficulty,  the 
shepherds  fasten  stilts,  or  wooden  poles  five  feet 
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long,  to  their  legs,  putting  them  on  and  off  as 
regularly  as  any  other  part  of  their  dress.  When 
their  flocks  are  grazing,  they  do  not  take  off 
these  stilts,  but  remain  elevated  upon  them  that 
they  may  the  better  watch  their  sheep.  The 
top  of  the  long  staff  which  they  use  in  walking 
is  made  broad  and  round,  so  that  they  can  sit 
upon  it.  Thus  seated  they  knit  stockings  all 
day,  and,  clad  in  their  rough  sheep-skin  coats 
and  caps,  they  have  a  most  singular  appearance, 
looking  like  so  many  little  watch-towers  scatter- 
ed over  the  country.  The  rate  at  which  they 
can  travel  on  these  tall  stilts  is  said  to  equal  that 
of  a  trotting-horse. 

Some  of  the  sheep-owners  in  Australia  pos- 
sess fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  these 
are  led  out  to  graze  before  sunrise,  and  folded 
or  brought  back  to  the  sheep-yard  at  night.  The 
wild  dogs  of  that  country  are  great  enemies  to 
the  sheep,  and  will  sometimes  fall  upon  them  in 
open  day.  The  shepherd  is,  therefore,  always 
on  the  watch ;  and  in  setting  up  his  fold,  he  uses 
hurdles  made  of  slender  rods  of  iron  or  oak, 
seven  feet  long,  and  so  close  together  that  the 
lambs  cannot  escape,  nor  dogs  enter.  By  the 
side  of  this  fold  he  places  a  movable,  weather- 
tight  hut,  in  which  with  his  dogs  he  passes  the 
night,  keeping  a  fire  burning  near  the  hut  to 
scare  away  the  wild  dogs.  He  has  also  to  watch 
against  a  more  crafty  foe  in  the  escaped  convict, 
whose  retreat  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
said  to  be  usually  well  stored  with  mutton  stolen 
from  the  different  folds. 


THE  HORSE-HAIR  WORM. 

A  gentleman  from  Detroit  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me  one  of  those  long  threadlike  worms 
(Gordius)  found  often  in  brooks,  and  called  horse- 
hairs by  the  common  people.  When  I  first  re- 
ceived it,  it  was  coiled  up  in  a  close  roll  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  filled  with  fresh  water,  that 
contained  it,  and  looked  more  like  a  little  tangle 
of  black  sewing- silk  than  anything  else.  Wish- 
ing to  unwind  it,  that  I  might  examine  its  entire 
length,  I  placed  it  in  a  large  china  basin  filled 
with  water,  and  proceeded  very  gently  to  disen- 
tangle its  coils,  when  I  perceived  that  the  animal 
bad  twisted  itself  around  a  bundle  of  its  eggs, 
holding  them  fast  in  a  close  embrace.  In  the 
process  of  unwinding,  the  eggs  dropped  away 
and  floated  to  a  little  distance.  Having  finally 
stretched  it  out  to  its  full  length,  perhaps  half  a 
yard,  I  sat  watching  to  see  if  this  singular  being 
that  looked  like  a  long  black  thread  in  the  water 
would  give  any  signs  of  life.  Almost  immedi- 
ately it  moved  toward  the  bundle  of  eggs,  and, 
having  reached  it,  began  to  sew  itself  through 
and  through  the  little  white  mass,  passing  one 
end  of  its  body  through  it,  and  then  returning 
to  make  another  stitch,  as  it  were,  till  the  eggs 
were  at  last  completely  entangled  as  in  an  in- 
tricate net-work  of  coils.    It   seemed  to  me 


almost  impossible  that  this  care  of  offspring 
could  be  the  result  of  any  instinct  of  affection 
in  a  creature  of  so  low  an  organization,  and  I 
again  separated  it  from  the  eggs,  and  placed  them 
at  a  greater  distance,  when  the  same  action  was 
repeated.  On  trying  the  experiment  a  third 
time,  the  bundle  of  eggs  had  become  loosened, 
and  a  few  of  them  dropped  off  singly  into  the 
water.  The  efforts  which  the  animal  then  made 
to  recover  the  missing  ones,  winding  itself  round 
and  round  them,  but  failing  to  bring  them  into 
the  fold  with  the  rest,  because  they  were  too 
small,  and  evaded  all  efforts  to  secure  them,  when 
once  parted  from  the  first  little  compact  mass, 
convinced  me  that  there  was  a  definite  purpose 
in  its  attempts,  and  that  even  a  being  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  animal  existence  has  some  dim  con- 
sciousness of  a  relation  to  its  offspring.  I  after- 
wards unwound  also  the  mass  of  eggs,  which, 
when  coiled  up  as  I  first  saw  it,  made  a  roll  of 
white  substance  about  the  size  of  a  coffee-bean, 
and  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  string  of  eggs, 
measuring  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length,  the 
eggs  being  held  together  by  some  gelatinous 
substance  that  cemented  them  and  prevented 
them  from  falling  apart.  Cutting  this  string 
across,  and  placing  a  small  section  under  the 
microscope,  I  counted  on  one  surface  of  such  a 
cut  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  eggs  ;  and  esti- 
mating the  entire  number  of  eggs  according  to 
the  number  contained  on  such  a  surface,  I  found 
that  there  were  not  less  than  eight  millions  of 
eggs  in  the  whole  string.  The  fertility  of  these 
lower  animals  is  truly  amazing,  and  is  no  doubt 
a  provision  of  nature  against  the  many  chances 
of  destruction  to  which  these  germs,  so  delicate 
and  often  microscopically  small  must  be  exposed. 
— Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  Atlantic. 


COAL  PRODUCTION  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Pottsville  papers  publish  their  annual 
tables  of  the  coal  production  of  the  Schuylkill  re- 
gion, with  statistics  embracing  the  extent  of  the 
coal  business  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States.    The  derangements  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  have  operated  injuriously 
upon  the  coal  interests,  the  decrease  being 
584,109  tons  from  all  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
and  419,340  tons  from  the  semi-anthracite  bitu- 
minous coal  fields  and  importations.    Nearly  al 
this  decrease  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  is  ii 
the  Schuylkill  region,  and  arises  from  loca^ 
causes  and  disadvantages  connected  with  thi 
trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  which  has  been  ad 
vantageous  to  rival  coal  producing  regions.  Th< 
whole  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  fo 
the  year  runs  up,  however,  to  a  very  large  figure 
even  with  these  deductions.    It  amounts  to  th 
sum  of  7,474,908  tons,  which,  at  an  averag 
price  of  $3.50  per  ton,  at  Philadelphia,  would  b 
worth  $26,000,000.    The  semi-anthracite  an< 
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bituminous  coal  amount  to  826,117  tons  j  im- 
ported, 200,000.  Making  the  entire  amount  of 
coal  of  all  kinds,  8,4 1 7,085  tons.  All  of  which 
was  destined  for  the  seaboard,  except  about 
400,000  tons  of  anthracite  from  Shamokin, 
Scranton,  and  Pittston,  which  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

While  a  log  was  being  cut  in  a  saw  mill,  at  or 
near  Monston,  Mich.,  the  saw  came  in  contact  with 
some  hard  substance,  which,  upon  examination, 
proved-  to  be  an  old-fashioned  French  hatchet,  which 
was  found  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the  log;  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  rings  outside  of  the 
hatchet,  it  is  concluded  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
tree  near  a  century  ago. — Press. 

Meteoric  Iron. — In  Professor  Sheppard's  cabinet, 
at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  masses  of  meteoric  iron 

!  may  be  seen,  which  weigh  from  ten  to  one  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  At  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  mass  is  exhibited 

i  which  probably  weighs  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  which  fell  in  New  Mexico. — 

I  Press. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle,  writing 
from  Oil  Creek,  gives  some  interesting  facts  relative 
I  to  the  shipment  of  oil  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
!  Railroad,  and  the  demand  for  the  article  now  in  that 
neighborhood.  At  Garland's  station,  he  states  that 
the  shipments  average  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  barrels  per  day,  and  at  Union  station  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand.  Dur- 
ing a  ride  from  Garland's  station  to  Oil  Creek,  a 

I  distance  of  but  twenty-eight  miles,  he  counted  no 
less  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
barrels  on  their  way  to  the  railroad.    The  price  at 

:  which  oil  sells  at  the  wells  is  ruinously  low,  much 
of  it  being  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.  Our 
correspondent  notices  one  sale  of  several  hundred 

;  barrels  at  $2-75  each,  the  barrels  included.  The  de- 
mand continues  good,  but  so  long  as  the  flowing 
wells   continue  to  throw  out  hundreds  of  barrels 

I  daily,  no  improvement  in  the  prices  need  be  looked 
for. 

j  Snow  Shovels  for  the  Poor. — The  Union  Benevo- 
a|  lent  Association  have,  at  their  office,  several  hundred 
snow  shovels,  which  will  be  loaned  to  industrious, 
poor  men  and  boys,  to  enable  them  to  earn  something 
J  in  shoveling  snow  from  the  doors  of  dwellings.  They 
g  can  be  obtained  by  such  persons  on  snowy  days  by 
j   applying  to  the  agent. 

FOREIGN. 

I 

The  export  of  cotton  from  Bombay  to  England,  dur- 

II  ing  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  920,000  bales. 

* 

1{  In  the  south  of  France,  a  harvest  of  two  and  a 
i  half  million  pounds  weight  of  flower-leaves  is  ga- 
j  thered  every  year,  and  sold  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
^  million  pounds  sterling.  It  consists  of  100,000 
b!  pounds  of  rose-leaves,  100,000  pounds  of  jasmine- 
I  blooms,  60,000  pounds  of  violets,  65,000  pounds 
of  acacia-buds,  and  5000  pounds  of  jonquil-flowers. 

ul      A  large  portion  of  land  at  Maui,  in  the  Sandwich 
jj  Islands,  has  been  prepared  for  growing  cotton.  The 
.  King  of  those  islands  and  Prince  Kamehameha,  are 
both  deeply  interested  in  the  speedy  introduction 


and  rapid  developement  of  the  cotton  culture  in  their 
dominions. 

A  Northumbrian  shepherd  died  last  month  in  his 
one  hundred  and  second  year,  having  spent  all  his 
life  in  one  service. 

Fruit  Trees  the  second  Time  in  Blossom. — Along 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  Genoa,  the  fruit  trees, 
having  previously  blossomed  for  the  second  time 
this  year,  are  now  laden  with  a  second  crop  of  fruit. 
In  that  mild  climate  the  trees  frequently  blossom  a 
second  time,  though  these  second  blossoms  rarely  be- 
come fruit. 

M.  Radozkowski  announces  the  discovery  of  a 
new  mineral,  which  he  calls  Wagite,  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  concre- 
tion of  crusts,  the  surface  of  which  bristles  with  samll 
asperities  which,  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
have  the  appearance  of  brilliant  crystals  resembling 
zeolite.  Their  color  is  a  light  blue,  with  a  tendency 
to  green.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral  is  2.7, 
its  hardness  5  ;  it  is  soluble  in  acid  without  efferves- 
cence, yields  water  by  calcination,  is  unfusible  under 
the  blow-pipe,  becoming  opaque  by  the  action  of  the 
flame ;  with  borax  it  yields  a  colorless  glass. 

Silk  worms. — In  consequence  of  the  epidemic, 
some  time  since  amongst  the  silk-worms  in  France, 
Lombardy  and  other  places  in  Europe,  large  num- 
cers  of  silk-worm  eggs  have  been  imported  into  these 
places  from  the  Morea,  Adrianople,  Broussa,  Persia 
and  China.  The  eggs  from  China  are  sent  via  San 
Francisco.  A  consignment  of  1,800  lbs.  of  these  eggs 
— which  would  contain  upwards  of  860,000,000  in 
number — was  expected  at  the  above  named  port  a 
short  time  since.  Silk-worm  eggs  are  worth  about 
13s.  per  lb.  in  China,  and  from  two  to  three  guineas 
per  lb.  in  Europe.  France  yearly  consumes  the 
product  of  64,000  lbs.  of  silk-worm  eggs,  and  Lom- 
bardy the  product  of  140,000  lbs. 

A  correspondent  in  Germany  says  : — "  I  had  the 
pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  seeing  my  face  reflected 
in  some  of  the  silver  mirrors  invented  by  Liebig,  in 
which  silver  is  substituted  for  quicksilver.  They 
throw  out  such  a  splendid  clear  light,  that  you  see 
yourself  from  the  further  end  of  the  room  with  as 
much  distinctness  as  if  you  were  standing  close,  and 
when  one  is  newly  hung  up  against  the  wall,  it  seems 
like  an  additional  window. — Presbyterian. 

To  Remove  Clinkers  from  Stoves. — Some  kinds  of 
coal  are  liable  to  form  clinkers,  which  adhere  to  the 
fire-brick  lining  of  stoves,  grates  and  furnaces,  and 
become  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  as  they  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  usual  means  without  breaking  the 
fire-brick.  Persons  who  are  thus  annoyed  will  be 
glad  to  know  that,  by  putting  a  few  oyster  shells  in 
the  fire  close  to  the  clinkers,  the  latter  will  become 
so  loose  as  to  be  readily  removed  without  breaking 
the  lining. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Market  dull;  2500  bbls.  sold  at 
$5  75  a  $6  for  extra  family  ;  $5  62  for  extra.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers,  from  $5  25  to  $5  37  for 
superfine;  $5  44  a  5  50  for  extras  ;  $5  75  a  $6  12 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  25  a  $6  75  for  fancy  lots — 
according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50, 
and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  $3  per  bbl. 

Grain.— Sales  of  Wheat  at  $1  32  a  $1  35  for  Penn- 
sylvania red,  and  $1  44  a  1  47  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  72  a  73c,  in  store.  Corn  is 
lower.  Sales  of  yellow  at  56  a  56£  cents,  300  bushels 
old  yellow  sold  at  62  cents.     Oats  are  very  quiet  at 
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38  a  39  cents  for  both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  Barley  at  85  cents  ;  Pennsylvania  at  72 
cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $4  25  a  4  50 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $1  75  a  $2. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $2  20  a  $2  25 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS.— The  second  half  of  the  present  Term 
will  commence  the  24th  of  2nd  Mo.,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.    The  Autumn  Term,  the  1st  of  10th 
Mo.  next,  and  continue  forty  weeks. 
For  circulars  apply  to 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Principal, 
Moorestown  P.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
2mo  8— 3t. 


iURLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL,  at 


X   No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 

Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries,  .25 

Watchword,  ;  25 

Jacob  Ritteiv  •  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  12 

JUVENILES. 
( Bound  in  paper.  ) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,  05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,  05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 


m  ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
J_  ,  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9— 2m. 


M STORE  PROPERTY  AND  FARM  FOR  RENT.— 
A  large  and  convenient   store  and  dwelling 
e,  with  barn  and  out  buildings,  and  seventy 
acres  of  good  farm  land,  situated  at  upper  Green- 
wich, opposite  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Glouces- 
ter county,  N.  J.,  where  a  very  good  business  is  done 
in  the  store,  and  a  light  stock  of  goods  now  on  hand  j 
can  be  had  low.    A  very  desirable  situation  for  a  | 
family  of  Friends.    Terms  favorable ;  possession  on  1 
the  25th  of  3d  mo.  next. 

Address,  WILLIAM  HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
1  mo.  18,  1862.— 4t. 


A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.    II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
"     IV.— 16,  17,  20. 
«     VI.— 11. 
«    VIIL— 39. 


UNDERTAKING —Wm.   Heacock,   General  Fur- 
nishing Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 

EMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  iVb.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  [The  Friend,  Friends'1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The.  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.    -      CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publiser, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  aud 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.»  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly.  

M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References— J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chastnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  755.) 

It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  him,  when  his 
mind  was  impressed  with  thoughts  on  any  par- 
ticular subject,  to  commit  them  to  paper,  for 
subsequent  perusal  :  of  this  sort  are  the  two 
following  couj positions. 

Thoughts  written  on  the  25th  of  12th  month, 
1812. 

"  It  is  a  quality  peculiar  alone  to  genuine 
Christianity,  that  affliction  is  the  soil  most  con- 
genial to  its  growth ;  persecution  the  state  most 
favorable  to  its  increase.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  every  species  of  fabricated  imposition  th*at 
has  ever  appeared  in  tLe  world.  It  is  this  which 
draws  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
religion  of  Jesus  and  the  speculative  theories  of 
philosophers.  Ecclesiastical  history  affords  the 
most  ample  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position. 

il  The  spread  of  truth  has  mostly  been  rapid 
and  extensive,  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  it 
has  met  with,  and  the  difficulties  it  has  had  to 
encounter.  The  unparalleled  massacre  which 
happened  during  the  ten  persecutions  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  which  it  was  hoped  would 
complete  an  entire  extirpation  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  we  find  had  a  very  contrary  effect :  the 
diabolical  methods  devised  for  their  utter  extinc- 
tion were  the  very  means  of  making  thousands 
of  new  proselytes,  and  of  stimulating  numbers 


to  become  instruments  in  propagating  that  faith 
which  its  enemies  vainly  strove  to  exterminate. 

"  With  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt  we  may 
contemplate  the  rage  of  Popish  bigotry  as  was 
evinced  throughout  the  reformation,  and  who 
does  not  see  how  completely  its  ends  have  been 
defeated  ?  The  words  of  an  expiring  prelate,* 
(whose  name  is  sufficient  to  excite  veneration,) 
we  live  to  see  fulfiled.  With  a  magnanimity  of 
soul  which  at  once  dignifies  the  man,  and  exalts 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  he  thus  ad- 
ministers comfort  to  his  brother  in  affliction, 
'  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  Ridley  ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as  will, 
by  God's  grace,  never  be  extinguished.'  It  ap- 
pears therefore  evident,  by  the  records  of  his- 
tory, from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
that  a  state  of  trial  and  affliction  has  ever  been 
calculated  to  promote  the  increase,  and  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  possessors  of  revealed  religion, 
when  considered  collectively  as  a  body;  and 
will  not  the  remark  admit  with  equal  propriety 
of  individual  application  ?  But  alas !  in  those 
moments  of  impatience  which  are  too  often  felt 
when  under  an  afflictive  dispensation,  how  hard 
it  is  to  believe  that  '  whom  he  loveth  he  ehas- 
teneth.' 

"  Considered  in  that  spirit  of  submission 
which  such  a  belief  must  infallibly  excite,  §hould 
we  not  rather  esteem  those  trials  as  marks  of  the 
Divine  favor  which  have  so  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  our  murmuring  ?  Every  new  exercise  of 
faith  here,  will  increase  the  glory  of  the  beatific 
vision  hereafter  ;  every  additional  testimony  of 
our  fidelity,  in.  time,  shall  be  abundantly  re- 
warded when  we  shall  have  put  on  a  happy  im- 
morality. 

"  We  have  considered  the  efficacy  of  religion 
to  sustain  through  the  difficulties  of  life  ;  we 
have  contemplated  its  sufficiency  to  pour  balm 
into  the  wounds  of  the  distressed,  and  to  afford 
solid  comfort  in  the  most  trying  exigencies  ;  we 
now  come  to  a  more  awful  and  momentous 
period,  the  hour  of  dissolution.  It  is  an  un- 
deniable proposition,  that  if  ever  consolation  and 
support  became  necessary,  they  are  peculiarly 
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so  in  this  awful  moment,  situated  as  the  soul  is, 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  an  unchangeable 
state,  how  exquisite  must  be  its  sensations ! 
The  world  swiftly  receding  from  the  struggling 
probationer,  eludiDg  his  grasp  like  the  phantom 
of  a  vision,  and  eternity  opening  on  his  view, 
how  awful  and  inconceivably  grand  must  be  the 
emotions  which  are  excited  !    It  is  here  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  is  rendered  complete, 
over  the  fanciful  chimeras  of  scepticism,  and 
the  dark  mists  of  infidelity.    It  is  here  the 
Christian  finds  in  that  invincible  courage  with 
which  he  meets  the  '  King  of  terrors,'  the  most 
indubitable  evidence,  that  he  has  not  followed 
i  cunningly  devised   fables  ;'  he  looks  at  the 
world  which  he  is  going  to  leave,  but  it  is  with 
an  eye  of  commiseration.    He  views  that  into 
which  he  is  about  to  enter,  with  the  most  lively 
emotions   of   complacency,  joy,  and  delight. 
Perhaps  no  wider  contrast  could  be  drawn,  than 
the  death-bed  of  such  a  character,  and  that  of  a 
modern   sceptic.    The   disciples  of  infidelity, 
whatever  proof  they  may  have  given  of  their 
strength  of  intellect,  sublimity  of  thought,  or 
force    of  reasoning,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  have  always  found,  that  it  required  some- 
thing more  effectual  to  conquer  the  timidity  of 
nature,  at  the  conclusion.    They  may  have  had 
refined  speculations  upon  the  subject,  but  specu- 
lation will  not  do  now;  by  denying  revelation, 
they  have  cut  off  every  means  of  support,  every 
avenue  of  comfort.    The  follies  of  youth,  or  the 
amusements  which  used  to  give  pleasure  in  more 
advanced  years,  are  now  become  equally  insipid  ; 
every  idea  is  absorbed  in  the  dying  infidel,  by 
that  of  instantaneous  annihilation,  or  of  having 
his  wretched  existence  prolonged,  merely  that 
his  misery  may  be  perpetuated.    We  might  pro- 
duce well  authenticated  instances  of  numbers  of 
these  unhappy  self-deceivers,  who  died  in  the 
most  agonizing  tortures  of  mind,  but  we  are 
only  acquainted  with  a  solitary  instance,  of  one 
who  pretended  to  meet  death  with  a  placid 
countenance;    the   sophistical   Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.    The  coolness,  apathy,  and  utter  in- 
sensibility with  which  this  infatuated  man  met 
his  fate,  has  been  matter  of  great  triumph  to 
his  numerous  satellites.    But  supposing  him  to 
have  evinced  that  firmness  which  his  biographers 
say  he  was  possessed  of,  as  the  awful  crisis  drew 
near,  how  striking  is  the  contrast,  how  manifest 
is  the  superiority,  of  that  faith,  of  that  principle, 
which  caused  one  to  exclaim,  4 1  long  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ/  '  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered  up/ 

"  Stoical  apathy  is  not  Christian  fortitude. 
As  these  states  are  superinduced  by  contrary 
causes,  we  see  they  are  productive  of  different 
effects ;  the  hope  of  the  one  is  gloomy  and  sel- 
fish, and  founded  only  on  probabilities;  that  of 
the  other  is  cheerful  and  animated  ;  a  hope  not 
founded  on  the  possible  correctness  of  a  system 


of  speculative  notions,  but  on  the  promises  of 
Him  whose  words  stand  surer  than  the  heavens  : 
a  hope  blooming  with  light,  and  life,  and  im- 
mortality.        "  ^  W.  T." 

Remarks  on  Man,  &c. 

il  It  is  often  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  when  I 
view  the  myriads  of  my  fellow  creatures,  all  en- 
dued in  one  proportion  or  other  with  a  rational 
and  thinking  faculty,  who  can  yet  look  on  the 
sublimest  of  Nature's  works  with  the  stupid  un- 
conscious gaze  of  the  brute,  and  appear  to  be 
wholly  strangers  to  those  refined  sensations 
which  constitute  the  chiefest  happiness  of  a 
cultivated  mind.  How  few  of  the  busy  throng 
seem  to  have  leisure  to  sit  down,  and  calmly 
consider  the  object  and  end  of  their  being,  the 
rank  which  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
and  the  means  that  will  conduce,  not  onty  to 
preserve,  but  exalt,  the  dignity  of  their  natures. 
Destitute,  as  too  many  are,  of  these  first 
principles,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  finer 
feelings.  These  can  only  exist  in  a  mind  alike 
regardless  of  the  pleasures  or  profits  of  the 
world  ;  that  can  be  raised  into  rapture  with  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  of  Nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  soar  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  First  Cause  of  beauty,  order,  and  harmony. 
In  short,  true  refinement  can  only  exist,  where 
the  happy  combination  has  been  effected,  of 
religion  and  philosophy. 

"  I  have  often  heard  unqualified  censure 
passed  on  our  dignified  moralist,  Samuel  John- 
son, for  the  gloomy  medium  through  which  he 
viewed  human  nature.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  clear  him  from  all  imputations  of  this  kind, 
yet  those  who  are  in  the  hey-day  of  life  and 
spirits  would  do  well  to  deliberate  before  they 
pronounce.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  to  con- 
sider man  in  a  state  of  discipline ;  that  he  must 
unavoidably  pass  through  a  portion  of  misery, 
and  that,  without  some  such  ordeal,  he  would  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  that 
higher  order  of  being  for  which  he  is  designed. 
It.  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion 
of  our  happiness  or  misery,  but  the  united  testi- 
mony of  all  ages  declares,  that  the  latter  is  our 
right  by  inheritance,  while  the  former  exists 
merely  from  accidental  causes,  and,  as  such,  is 
every  moment  liable  to  interruption.  In  the 
language  of  the  east,  man  is  said  to  be  '  born 
unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.' 

"  I  think  no  one  can  look  on  the  endless 
variety  of  our  species  without  astonishment. 
Taking  in  all  the  aspects,  relations,  and  depend- 
encies of  man,  what  a  complicated,  unaccount- 
able being,  he  is.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  two 
worlds,  he  is  alternately  exalted  or  degraded  by 
their,  influence ;  he  is  one  while  made  par- 
taker of  angelic  purity,  and  then  sunk  a  thous- 
and degrees  lower  than  the  meanest  reptile.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  I  have  always  considered 
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history  and  biography  as  the  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  branches  of  reading.  By  the 
former,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the 
whole  species,  and  their  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion, whilst  the  latter  exhibits  to  our  view,  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  individuals,  the  follies  of 
youth,  or  the  weakness  and  eccentricities  of  old 
age.  Yet,  I  conceive  the  delineation  of  wicked 
and  unprincipled  characters,  has  not  so  good  an 
effect  on  our  morals,  as  of  those  eminent  for  great 
virtues.  Vice  is  of  so  contagious  a  nature,  that 
habitual  contemplation  of  it  lessens  the  horror 
which  it  ought  to  excite  ;  while  virtue  and  truth 
are  ever  more  lovely,  and  it  is  their  unalterable 
tendency  to  rise  in  our  estimation. 

"  I  often  deeply  regret,  that  many  who  rank 
high  in  natural  philosophy,  should  so  far  forget 
the  study  of  their  own  being.  This  dereliction 
of  principle  proceeds,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  supposed  narrowness  of  the 
field  of  enquiry.  An  experiment  with  the  air 
pump  will  afford  the  highest  delight,  where 
a  moral,  or  religious  discourse,  would  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention.  In  the  investigation 
of  nature  they  conceive  there  is  something 
tangible,  and  within  the  possibility  of  demon- 
stration, while  the  laws  of  the  intellectual 
world,  because  liable  to  many  exceptions,  and 
abstruse  doctrines,  they  consider  as  wholly 
inexplicable.  Thus,  from  a  dread  of  falling 
into  error  and  enthusiasm,  many  totally  discard 
religion  from  their  pursuits,  and  prefer  the  cold- 
ness of  scepticism,  to  the  generous  ardor  of 
Christian  piety.  "  W.  T." 

(To  be  continued.^ 


A  memorial  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  deceased  friend  Mary  D. 
Price,  wife  of  Mordecai  Price. 

As  this  our  departed  friend  has  finished  her 
course,  and  we  doubt  not  has  received  a  crown 
of  life  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and  peace, 
we  feel  a  concern  for  the  encouragement  of  sur- 
vivors to  give  forth  a  testimony  concerning  her. 

Her  parents  were  Moses  and  Hannah  Dillon, 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends; 
in  which  she  was  educated.  She  has  often  been 
heard  to  say,  "that  in  very  early  life,  (about 
the  tenth  year  of  her  age)  she  was  impressed 
with  a  belief,  that,  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  read  a  word,  the  grace  of  God,  which  bring- 
eth  salvation,  and  hath  appeared  unto  all,  was 
sufficient,  if  attended  to,  to  guide  us  safely 
through  all  the  varied  trials  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  probationary  scene."  This  faith  continued 
with  her  through  life.  In  a  meeting  about  a 
year  before  her  death,  she  said,  "  if  it  were  to 
be  her  last  testimony,  she  had  nothing  else  to 
recommend  us  to,  but  to  be  gathered  inward  to 
the  witness  of  God  in  the  soul ;  that  we  might 
experience  light,  life  and  love,  to  rise  into  do- 


minion, whereby  we  might  be  enabled  to  unite  in 
an  anthem  of  praise  to  Him,  who  maketh  the  sun 
to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  By  at- 
tention to  this  divine  principle,  she  was  merci- 
fully preserved  through  the  slippery  paths  of 
youth;  so  that  when  invited  by  her  friends, 
(some  of  whom  were  in  fashionable  life,)  to  join 
them  in  their  amusements  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure, she  consented  not ;  and  by  faithfully  at- 
tending to  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Truth, 
she  never,  as  she  said,  knowingly  "  deviated  in 
point  of  language,  dress,  or  manner,  though  her 
natural  disposition  being  very  lively  and  active, 
much  inclined  her  to  indulge  in  these  things." 
In  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  her  age  she  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry,  and  being  taught  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  and  faithful  to  his  teachings, 
she  was  often  favored,  like  the  good  Scribe,  M  to 
bring  forth  of  her  treasure  things  new  and  old." 
She  was  remarkably  qualified  to  administer  to 
the  various  states  of  the  people,  comforting  the 
mourners  in  Zion,  encouraging  the  hindmost  of 
the  flock,  arousing  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent, 
and  faithfully  warning  the  backsliders  and  re- 
bellious. She  was  often  deeply  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  "  the  immoderate  anxiety  and  exertions 
for  the  things  of  this  world,  which  she  said  pre- 
vailed too  much  amongst  us,  and  occasioned  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  blasting  and  mildew  to  that 
fruit  which  the  Father  in  Heaven  was  looking 
for."  Yet,  she  11  knew  it  was  right  to  be  dili- 
gent in  procuring  the  necessary  comforts  of  this 
life,  and  that  her  mind  was  frequently  favored 
with  peace  and  satisfaction,  when  laboring  hon- 
estly to  obtain  them."  In  accordance  with  Paul's 
testimony,  she  believed  "  that  our  own  hands 
should  minister  to  our  necessities."  With  the 
concurrence  and  unity  of  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
she  at  several  times  obtained  minutes  to  travel 
abroad,  and  sometimes  to  visit  the  families  of 
her  own  and  other  meetings,  in  which  service  she 
was  acceptable. 

Her  concern  for  her  own  family,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  was  unceasing,  often  engaging  her 
to  call  them  together,  to  wait  in  silence,*and  en- 
courage them  to  become  followers  of  Christ 
within,  by  which  they  would  experience  the 
blessing  of  preservation  through  the  chequered 
scenes  of  life,  and  witness  that  peace  which 
sweetens  every  bitter  cup — that  peace,  which  the 
world  with  all  its  pleasures  cannot  give,  neither 
with  all  its  adversity  take  away.  This,  she  said, 
was  her  prayer  for  them  more  than  for  any 
earthly  treasure.  When  prevented  by  sickness, 
at  one  time,  from  attending  meeting,  she  said, 
u  I  have  endeavored,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to 
watch  over  my  children  for  good,  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  way  of  evil,  in  their  infantile  years, 
taking  them  with  me  to  our  religious  meetings, 
with  sincere  desires  that  neither  worldly  care, 
nor  worldly  profit,  should  prevent  us  from  as- 
sembling together  for  the  purpose  of  divine 
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worship ;  and  it  is  now  my  great  desire  that  my 
children  may  be  preserved  alive  in  that  princi- 
ple which  would  enable  them  to  perform  this 
reasonable  duty  ;  through  which  they  would  be- 
come useful  members  in  the  Society  to  which 
they  are  attached  ;  and  when  they  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  up  their  stewardship,  whether  in  the 
days  of  their  youth,  or  further  advanced  in  life, 
they  may  find  a  place  of  rest  for  their  souls." 

In  1839,  Twelfth  month  19th,  she  wrote  thus  : 
"  I  feeLdeep  affliction  of  mind,  and  am  not  able 
to  see  the  intention  or  event,  but  beg  for  pres- 
ervation and  patience  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  for  I  know  that  the 
blessed  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his ; 
and  no  other  foundation  can  be  laid,  than  is  al- 
ready laid,  which  is  Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
against  which  nothing  shall  be  able  to  prevail. 
In  full  assurance  of  this,  mayest  thou,  oh  !  my 
soul,  be  gathered  daily  in  firmness  and  stability, 
in  close  attention  and  watchfulness;  that  when 
under  proving  and  trial,  I  may  experience  de- 
liverance through  His  power  from  all  the  wiles 
of  the  wicked  ;  and  I  believe  as  I  endeavor  to 
keep  iu  faith  and  patience,  He  will  open  the  way 
as  He  has  often  done,  for  the  relief  of  my  mind. 
Oh  !  that  all  who  desire  to  be  true  followers  of 
Christ,  would  believe  and  trust  in  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  power  of  his  resurrection  renewed 
in  us  ;  that  we  might  mercifully  escape  the  many 
snares  in  which  the  unguarded  are  often  entan- 
gled." 

At  another  time  she  wrote,  "  I  feel  this 
morning  a  quiet  mind,  which  I  desire  to 
be  humbly  thankful  for,  and  to  prize  more 
than  the  gold  of  Ophir.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  queried  with  myself  to  know  if  I  had 
ought  against  any.  I  could  not  find  that  I  was 
accused  with  hard  thoughts,  nor  any  feeling 
that  would  come  under  the  description  of  envy, 
hatred,  or  malice.  How  precious  is  that  feeling 
that  can  breathe  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace,  and  good  will  to  men  !  Oh  !  how 
often  we  ought  to  try  ourselves,  prove  ourselves 
to  know  what  Spirit  we  are  of ;  whether  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  anti-Christ ; 
and  endeavor,  under  every  dispensation,  how- 
over  proving  and  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear, 
to  keep  in  the  vine,  which  is  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  fruit-bearing  branches  to  the  praise  of 
the  great  Husbandman." 

She  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  her  friends, 
sympathised  deeply  with  the  afflicted  of  every 
class  and  description,  and  extended  a  helping 
hand  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  in  her 
power,  being  faithful  to  the  smallest  intimations 
of  duty.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  her,  like 
Mary  of  old,  she  had  chosen  that  good  part, 
which  should  not  be  taken  from  her. 

Within  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  and  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  she  passed  through  a 


series  of  afflictions  with  entire  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will;  often  using  the  words  of  Job, 
"  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  V  During  this  time 
she  twice  visited  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  last  time,  in  very  feeble  health,  she  attend- 
ed the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and 
some  adjacent  meetings,  and  was  favored  to  re- 
turn with  the  reward  of  peace  and  satisfaction  to 
her  own  mind.  This  seemed  nearly  the  finish- 
ing of  her  work  ;  though  she  attended  her  own 
meeting,  during  the  summer,  as  often  as  she 
was  able. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Tenth  month,  1843, 
she  was  confined  to  her  room,  with  a  chill,  hectic 
fever,  and  cough,  which  gradually  wore  her  away 
without  much  pain.  She  lay  in  great  peace  and 
composure  of  mind  ;  saying  she  felt  that  she  was 
passing  a  pleasant  winter,  that  her  work  was 
done,  that  she  had  done  it  in  the  day  time  ;  that 
her  Heavenly  Father  had  brought  her  through 
all  her  trials  and  afflictions,  and  that  she  could 
then  praise  and  adore  His  holy  name  who  liveth 
forever.  Thus  she  lay,  apparently  without  a 
cloud  to  intervene,  until  the  23d  of  the  2d  month 
following,  on  the  morning  of  which  a  friend 
being  present,  and  her  husband  entering  the 
room,  she  remarked,  "  that  the  time  of  her  depar- 
ture had  nearly  arrived,  but  a  few  hours  more." 
He  said  he  thought  so.  She  than  feelingly, 
said,  "  What  a  Heavenly  Father !  What  a  Hea- 
venly Father !  What  a  blessing  !"  and  shortly 
after  quietly  departed  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  buried  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at 
Gunpowder,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  the 
same  month. 

She  has  left  us  an  example  which,  if  we  are 
faithful  to  follow,  we  too  may  in  the  winding  up 
of  all  things  here  below,  have  the  same  evidence 
that  she  had  that  our  work  is  done,  and  receive 
the  answer  of  "  Well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Gunpowder  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  7th  of  Eighth  month,  1844,  by 
Elias  Matthews,  ?  clerks> 


Edith  M.  Price. 
Read  and  approved  by  Baltimore  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  at  Gunpowder  the  9th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1844,  and  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Caleb  Stabler,     }  Clerkg 
Mary  B.  Husband,  $ 
Read  and  approved  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  adjourn- 
ment, Tenth  month  26th,  1844,  and  signed  on 
behalf  thereof,  by 

Wm.  E.  Bartlett,  Clerk. 


In  private  watch  your  thoughts.  In  the 
family  watch  your  temper.  In  company  watch 
your  tongue. 
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WARNING  TO  THE  INTEMPERATE. 

Charles  Lamb  tells  his  sad  experience,  as  a 
warning  to  young  men,  in  the  following  language  : 

The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out  of 
the  black  depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry 
out  to  all  those  who  have  set  a  foot  in  the  peril- 
ous flood.  Could  the  youth  to  whom  the  flavor 
of  the  first  wine  is  delicious  as  the  opening 
scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly 
discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation, 
and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing 
it  is  when  he  shall  feel  himself  going  down 
a  precipice,  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will, 
to  his  destruction,  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it, 
and  yet  feel  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  him- 
self; to  see  all  godliness  emptied  out  of  him, 
and  yet  not  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was 
otherwise  •  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of 
his  own  ruin  ;  could  he  see  my  fevered  eye, 
feverish  with  last  night's  drinking,  and  fever- 
ishly looking  for  to  night's  repetition  of  the  folly  ; 
could  he  but  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out  of 
which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  outcry  to  be 
delivered,  it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the 
sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth,  in  the  pride  of 
its  mantling  temptation. 


FROM  SAMUEL  BOWNAS'  JOURNAL,  1726. 

"  Thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  at  their 
Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
Sundry  Friends  came  from  Long  Island,  and  I 
was  largely  opened  in  it  to  recommend  a  stead- 
fast conduct  with  justice,  and  a  single  eye  to 
Truth,  and  its  cause  at  all  times,  and  to  set  forth 
the  service  of  elders  and  pillars  in  the  cburch, 
showing  how  a  pillar  standing  upright  would 
bear  a  great  weight,  but  if  it  leaned  to  either 
side,  it  would  bend,  and  perhaps  break  before 
it  could  be  set  upright  again  ;  warning  both 
ministers  and  elders,  against  party-taking  and 
party-making,  advising  them,  as  careful  watch- 
men, to  guard  the  flock,  as  such  who  must  be  ac- 
countable for  their  trust,  and  in  particular,  not 
to  dispute  differences,  the  ministers  especially, 
either  in  the  church  or  private  families,  but  to 
stand  clear,  that  they  might  have  a  place,  with 
both  parties,  to  advise  and  counsel,  and  so  they 
might  be  of  service  in  reconciling  those  who 
were  at  variance ;  and  I  had  a  concern  to  caution 
ministers,  in  their  travels,  not  to  meddle  with 
differences,  so  as  to  rashly  say,  this  is  right,  or 
that  is  wrong,  but  to  mind  their  own  service, 
guarding  against  receiving  any  complaints  of 
Friends'  unfaithfulness,  before  a  meeting,  which 
I  had  found  very  hurtful  to  me  ;  for  such  in- 
formation, without  a  careful  watch,  may  iufluence 
the  mind  to  follow  it,  rather  than  the  true  gift. 
I  had  it  also  to  caution  the  ministers,  in  their 
travels,  not  to  be  hard  to  please  with  their 
entertainment,  but  to  show  themselves  easy  and 
contented  with  such  as  poor  Friends  could  let 


them  have,  and  to  guard  against  carrying  stories 
and  tales  from  one  place  to  another;  and  as  soon 
as  their  service  was  done,  to  retire  home  again ; 
for  some,  by  staying  too  long  after  service  was 
ended,  had  much  hurt  themselves,  and  been  an 
uneasiness  to  the  church.  I  had,  likewise,  to 
caution  against  appearing  too  often  or  too  long 
in  our  meetings,  but  that  ministers  should  wait 
in  their  gifts  for  the  spirit  to  assist  them  forth  • 
that  they  carefully  mind  their  openings,  and  not 
go  beyond  bounds,  for  if  we  do,  we  shall  lose 
our  interest  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  our 
service  will  be  lost;  always  guarding  against 
seeking  after  praise,  or  saying  anything  in  com- 
mendation of  our  own  doings,  neither  to  be  un- 
easy when  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  as  likewise 
to  take  care,  at  such  large  meetings,  not  to  be 
forward  nor  too  long,  because  a  mistake  com- 
mitted in  such  a  meeting  did  much  more  hurt 
than  it  might  do  in  small  country  meetings  ; 
I  likewise  touched  upon  the  great  duty  of 
prayer,  requesting  all  to  guard  against  running 
into  too  many  words  without  understanding,  but 
carefully  to  mind  the  spirit,  that  they  might 
pray  with  it,  and  with  understanding  also." 


THE  EARLIEST  COPY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

During  the  ensuing  month  a  work  of  rare  in- 
terest to  the  Biblical  scholar  will  be  published. 
It  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  earliest  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  ever  yet  discovered.  The  manuscript 
contains  portions  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  was  written  by  Nicholaus,  the  seventh  dea- 
con, at  the  dictation  of  the  Apostle  Matthew, 
fifteen  years  after  the  Ascension.  The  manu- 
script, together  with  many  others,  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Stobart,  in  a  sarcophagus,  at  Thebes,  and 
was  brought  by  him  to  England.  On  his  arri- 
val in  this  country  he  sold  a  portion  of  his  col- 
lection to  the  British  Museum,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  remainder  he  disposed  of  to 
Mr.  Meyer,  the  celebrated  archaeologist  of  Liver- 
pool. Those  in  the  British  Museum  remain  un- 
rolled and  unread  to  the  present  day,  but  Mr. 
Meyer,  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  Dr.  K. 
Simondes,  proceeded  to  unrol  the  various  papyri, 
and  among  others  of  great  interest  was  discov- 
ered  one  in  fragments,  containing  portions  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  The  writing  by  the  hand  of  Nicholaus 
the  Deacon,  at  the  dictation  of  xMatthew,  the 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  was  done  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  after  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  and 
was  distributed  to  the  believing  Jews  and  Greeks 
in  Palestine." 

The  papyrus  is  much  damaged,  and  the  frag- 
ments preserved  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
they  supply  two  lost  verses,  furnish  a  much 
purer  text  than  any  other  known  version,  and 
clear  up  many  passages  that  have  hitherto  been 
doubtful  and  obscure.    The  manuscript  is  writ- 
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ten  in  the  Greek  uncial  character,  and  in  all 
probability  was  the  identical  manuscript  that 
was  copied  seven  times  by  Hermodorus,  during 
the  life  of  the  apostle,  and  likewise  seven  times 
after  his  death.  The  copy  from  which  the  En- 
glish version  of  the  Gospel  is  chiefly  derived  is 
the  eleventh  copy  made  by  Hermodorus,  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  East, 
and  in  this  several  errors  have  been  made  in  the 
transcription.  The  publication  of»  this  work  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  Christian  world,  and 
will  probably  excite  more  attention  than  any 
similar  discovery  during  the  present  century. 
Messrs.  T?ubner  have  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  and  a  very  large  circulation  is 
anticipated  for  it  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
— London  Literary  Gazette, 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 

(Continued  from  page  760.) 

28th.  Rode  twenty-two  miles  through  a  flat 
country,  heavily  timbered ;  at  night  we  encamped 
in  the  woods,  made  a  large  fire,  fared  sumptu- 
ously upon  wild  pigeons,  wrapped  ourselves  in 
our  blankets  and  slept  soundly.  Our  pigeons 
were  shot  by  one  of  our  company  who  carries  a 
gun.  There  are  at  this  time  vast  numbers  of 
this  fowl  scattered  over  the  woods.  They  breed 
here  undisturbedly.  Squirrels  are  also  very 
numerous.  We  now  and  then  see  a  few  deer. 
They  are  not  plenty  here.  Wolves,  opossums, 
raccoons,  and  some  other  descriptions  of  wild 
game  are  abundant.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a 
bear,  though  they  are  very  plenty  throughout 
the  region  we  have  passed  over.  This  is  owing 
to  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  crea- 
ture. They  betake  themselves  to  dens  in  the 
holes  of  trees,  at  an  early  period  of  the  winter, 
where  they  remain  till  the  1st  of  the  4th  month. 
During  this  interval  they  never  leave  their  holes, 
and  as  they  lay  up  no  store  for  the  winter  sup- 
ply, it  is  certain  they  live  without  eating.  The 
Indians  say  they  live  by  sucking  their  paws. 
The  means  by  which  their  lives  are  supported 
in  their  recluse  situation,  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  determine.  I  shall  however  observe  that  when 
taken  from  their  dens  they  are  always  very  fat. 
We  have  met  with  much  of  their  meat,  and  can 
assert  that  we  have  seen  the  thickness  of  four 
inches  of  fat  between  the  skin  and  the  lean  which 
covers  the  ribs.  During  the  winter  the  Indians 
find  the  bears  by  searching  for  their  dens  in  the 
trees,  which  they  know  by  the  marks  made  by 
the  claws  of  the  bear  in  climbing. 

We  have  now  reached  the  waters  of  the  lakes, 
having  to-day  forded  one  of  the  forks  of  the  St. 
Mary's  river.  On  our  way  we  passed  for  a  few 
miles  <ilong  a  road  one  hundred  feet  wide,  cut 
by  General  Wayne's  army  for  transporting  pro- 
visions from  the  great  Miami  to  the  St.  Mary's 
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river.  The  road  is  now  grown  up  with  briars 
and  shrubs. 

Shortly  after  we  had  made  our  fire,  and  with 
the  approach  of  night  we  heard  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us,  a  whooping  in  the  woods.  We 
had  reason  to  believe  from  the  shrill  and  uncom- 
mon whoop,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  an  Indian, 
and  having  understood  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  them  when  about  to  approach  a  camp,  to 
give  notice  by  a  whoop,  we  failed  not  to  return 
the  ceremony  also  by  a  whoop.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments two  Indian  men  upon  a  horse,  followed  by 
two  women  and  a  girl  upon  another  horse,  rode 
up  to  our  camp.  Their  countenances  were  smil- 
ing and  indicative  of  friendship.  As  we  reached 
thein  our  hands,  they  shook  them  saying,  "  Saga, 
Saga,  niches,"  which  we  have  since  learned  was 
the  salutation,  "  How  do  you  do,  brothers."  They 
could  not  speak  English,  but  putting  their  hands 
to  their  breasts  expressed,  "  Delawares,  Dela- 
wares,"  from  which  we  gathered  they  were 
Delaware  Indians.  They  had  their  hunting  ap- 
paratus with  them,  and  pointing  several  times 
to  the  south,  we  concluded  they  wished  to  make 
us  understand  that  their  camp  was  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  it. 
After  looking  upon  us  for  some  minutes  they 
left  us. 

29th.  Very  early  this  morning  we  again  pro- 
ceeded, and  this  day  rode  thirty  miles,  a  laborious, 
fatiguing  journey  to  ourselves  and  horses.  Our 
path  leading  through  a  flat  country  we  find  the 
travelling  miry  and  deep.  Our  horses  are  to  be 
pitied,  the  stock  of  corn  we  procured  for  them 
is  exhausted,  and  the  only  food  they  can 
now  get  is  the  grass  in  the  woods.  For  several 
nights  past  we  have  turned  them  loose  to  graze. 
These  poor  creatures  feed  around  our  camps  and 
appear  afraid  to  leave  us. 

This  day  we  crossed  the  St.  Mary's  where  its 
width  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  very  deep  river.  An  old  Indian 
and  his  squaw  reside  here,  and  he  undertook  to 
ferry  us  across  in  a  canoe.  Our  horses  swam 
the  river,  and  got  over  well.  The  old  Indian, 
whose  name  is  Stephen,  very  unintentionally 
swam  also.  This  accident  was  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  some  of  the  packers,  who,  on  their 
way  to  Fort  Wayne  with  provisions,  gave  Stephen 
too  much  whisky.  Philip  Dennis  was  in  the 
canoe  with  him  when  he  accidentally  fell  over- 
board ;  we  were  greatly  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
knowing  that  he  was  intoxicated,  but  after  dis- 
appearing for  a  few  seconds,  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  soon  convinced  us  that  he 
could  swim.  Philip  caught  him  by  his  blanket, 
and  got  him  again  into  the  boat.  The  old  man 
laughed  very  heartily  at  the  accident,  saying  to 
us  in  broken  English,  u  No  fear,  me  ferry  you 
in  de  canoe  yet."  Our  blacksmith  having  in- 
formed Stephen  of  his  expectation  of  settling  in 
the  Indian  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  red 
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people,  and  the  old  man  finding  also  that  our 
company  were  all  prosecuting  their  travels  for 
benevolent  purposes,  exercised  his  gratitude  by 
telling  us  "  You  pay  one  quarter  dollar  de  man  ; 
nobody  keep  canoe  here  but  Stephen;  he  make 
the  white  people  pay  dollar,  I  make  dem. packers 
pay  me  de  rest."  In  Stephen's  hut  we  observed 
several  Indians  who  were  asleep.  He  says  they 
are  Indians  who  have  come  a  gn  at  distance  and 
are  tired.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  day 
we  have  rode  through  a  heavy  rain.  The  rain 
continuing  with  the  approach  of  night,  we  made 
a  large  fire,  and  erected  a  shelter  in  imitation  of 
the  Indian  hunting  camps,  covering  it  with  our 
blankets.  Under  this  we  slept,  and  were  but 
little  incommoded,  notwithstanding  the  rain 
continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  we  to-day 
passed  through  a  very  level  plain  containing 
many  thousand  acres.  This  plain  is  almost  with- 
out trees.  The  soil  nearly  hid  by  the  weeds  and 
grass  of  last  year's  growth  ;  the  luxuriance  of 
which  plainly  demonstrates  its  extraordinary  fer- 
tility. In  this  plain  we  observed  a  small  pond 
or  lake  in  which  were  wild  geese  and  ducks  in 
abundance.  We  are  informed  that  this  is  one 
of  the  places  where  wild  fowl  raise  their  young. 

30th.  Pursued  our  path  and  travelled  twenty- 
three  miles  through  a  very  fertile,  heavily  tim- 
bered and  beautiful  country,  being  a  little  more 
inclined  to  hills.  The  ride  to-day  has  been  a 
pleasing  one,  in  part  doubtless  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  day  would  probably  close  a  long, 
tedious  and  arduous  journey.  We  at  last  reached 
Fort  Wayne.  As  we  approached  the  Fort, 
having  reached  it  within  about  thirty  rods,  we 
were  saluted  by  a  sentinel  with  the  word  "  Halt." 
We  obeyed  the  command.  A  sergeant  was  de- 
spatched from  the  commanding  officer,  who  en- 
quired of  us  on  his  behalf,  "  WThere  are  you 
going,"  and  *  What  is  your  business."  We  de- 
sired him  to  inform  the  commandant  that  we 
were  strangers,  and  that  we  had  an  introductory 
letter  directed  to  him  which  would  explain  our 
business. 

The  officer  shortly  returned  to  us  with  an  in- 
vitation to  advance  j  we  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  were  met  very  politely  by  the  commanding 
officer,  Capt.  Whipple,  to  whom  we  handed  the 
following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"War  Department,  February  20,  1804. 

"  Gentlemen, — This  will  be  handed  you  by 
Messrs.  George  Ellicott,  Joel  Wright,  and  Gerard 
T.  Hopkins,  who  are  a  deputation  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Maryland,  for  visiting  the  In- 
dians in  the  western  country  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  affording  them  assistance  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  civilization. 

They  are  men  of  high  respectability,  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  best  motives,  and  are-  entitled  to 
all  the  civilities  in  your  power  to  bestow.  You 


will  please  to  afford  them  all  necessary  aid,  and 
treat  them  with  such  marks  of  respectful  atten- 
tion as  are  due  to  citizens  whose  disinterested 
services  deserve  the  plaudits  of  every  good  min. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Henry  Dearborn.* 
<:  To  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Wayne. 
"  Mr.  John  Johnson,  Indian  Factor. 
"Mr.  William  Wells,  Indian  Agent." 

After  delivering  this  letter  we  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  a  Canadian  trader,  who  we  had  pre- 
viously been  informed  would  furnish  us  with 
accommodations. 

In  the  evening  the  Commandant  followed  us 
to  our  quarters,  discovering  marks  of  great  re- 
spect and  attention,  and  appears  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. He  has  urgently  pressed  us  to  dine  with 
him  to-morrow,  and  we  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

31st.  This  morning  the  commanding  officer, 
accompanied  by  John  Johnson  and  William 
Wells,  the  two  other  persons  named  in  the  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  waited  upon  us.  They 
expressed  to  us  they  were  glad  to  see  us,  and 
invited  us  with  marks  of  earnestness,  each  one, 
to  make  his  house  our  home.  We  thanked  them 
for  their  kindness,  and  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Factor,  John  Johnson,  whom  we  accom- 
panied to  his  house. 

In  an  interview  with  these  three  persons  we 
communicated  to  them  more  fully  the  object  of 
our  visit,  and  consulted  with  them  respecting 
the  best  mode  to  pursue,  in  order  to  effect  our 
purpose.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  an  ex- 
press be  sent  to  the  Little  Turtle  and  to  the  Five 
Medals.  The  former  residing  at  his  town  called 
Turtle's  Town,  about  eighteen  miles  from  this 
place,  situated  upon  Eel  river,  a  water  of  the 
Wabash,  and  the  latter  on  the  river  St.  Joseph 
of  Lake  Michigan,  about  forty  miles  hence,  in- 
forming them  of  our  arrival  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
that  we  wished  to  see  each  of  them  there  at  an 


*  General  Dearborn  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  the  mission  who  resided  at  Elticott's 
Mills,  and  letters  frequently  passed  hetween  them. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  having  heard  of  the  deputation 
about  to  be  sent  from  the  Friends  of  Maryland  to 
Fort  Wayne,  he  drew  up  this  letter,  and  also  the  one 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  Indian  agent  at  Detroit,  and 
wishing  to  impart  all  the  information  he  possessed, 
to  relieve  a  journey  to  a  place  then  considered  so  dis- 
tant a  settlement,  he  took  the  trouble  to  deliver 
them  in  person  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  suggest  the 
return  of  the  mission  by  the  way  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Niagara.  The  General  was  a  noble  looking  man,  and 
although  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  our  Re- 
volutionary war,  still  appeared  to  be  in  the  vigor  of 
life ;  he  made  the  trip  from  Washington  to  Ellicott's 
Mills  on  horse-back  attended  by  his  son  and  a  ser- 
vant, a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  returned  the 
next  day  in  the  same  way.  T. 
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early  period.  This  charge  William  "Wells  readily 
took  upon  himself,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will 
comply  with  his  engagement. 

We  fulfilled  our  promise  in  dining  to-day  with 
Capt.  Whipple,  the  commanding  officer.  We 
were  all  accompanied  to  his  house  by  John 
Johnson,  who  dined  with  us.  The  officer  behaved 
with  a  freedom  and  gentility  becoming  a  well 
bred  man.  After  dinner  he  showed  us  more 
fully  the  fort.  This  fortification  which  was 
built  by  General  Wayne,  is  large  and  substantial, 
and  is  situated  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  and  precisely 
the  place  from  which  those  waters  take  the  name 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,*  bearing  that  name 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  fort  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  these  rivers,  as  also  of  an  extent  of 
about  four  miles  square  of  cleared  land.  Much 
of  this  land  has  been  cleared  by  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  much  of  it  was  formerly  done 
by  the  Miami  Indians )  they  having  had  a  large 
town  here.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1785,  the 
Indian  town  then  at  this  place  contained  upwards 
of  one  thousand  warriors.  The  garrison  kept 
here  at  present  contains  about  forty  officers  and 
soldiers.  It  being  a  time  of  profound  peace  with 
the  Indians,  government  have  withdrawn  the 
large  force  formerly  kept  at  this  station. 

The  spot  where  Fort  Wayne  is  situated  is  ren- 
dered famous  in  Indian  history.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  gave  the  array  of  General  Har- 
raar  a  second  defeat  by  which  several  hundred 
of  his  men  fell.  Their  bones  lie  scattered  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  route  by  which  the  army  made  an  escape 
can  be  readily  traced  for  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles  by  the  bones  of  those  slain  by  the  In- 
dians. 

The  grave  of  the  Toad,  nephew  to  the  Little 
Turtle,  a  distinguished  young  chief,  who  with 
the  Little  Turtle  and  other  chiefs  visited  the 
Friends  of  Baltimore  two  years  ago,  is  here  ;  be 
died  very  suddenly  on  his  return  from  that  jour- 
ney. His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the 
Indians,  and  for  a  long  time  after  his  burial  his 
grave  was  visited  by  them,  and  many  singular 
ceremonies  performed  over  it.  They  buried  with 
him  his  rifle,  his  hunting  apparatus,  his  best 
clothing,  all  his  ornaments,  trinkets,  &c.  &c.  &c, 
their  value  being  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars. 

4th  month  1st.  This  day  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Wayne  appear 
to  pay  no  respect  to  it.  The  soldiers  are  on 
duty,  and  the  Canadians  who  are  settled  here 
are  busied  with  their  several  occupations.  After 
breakfast  we  paid  a  visit  to  William  Wells,  and 
after  spending  several  hours  with  him  returned 
to  our  quarters.  In  the  afternoon  we  observed 
three -Indians  advancing  toward  our  lodgings, 

*  Now  called  the  Maumee  river. 


and  soon  discovered  that  one  of  them  was  the 
Five  Medals,  the  other  two  were  his  sons.  He 
had  not  heard  of  our  arrival  till  he  reached  Fort 
Wayne,  and  the  only  information  he  had  ob- 
tained was  that  some  Quakers  had  come.  Busi- 
ness had  brought  him  to  the  fort.  They  were 
invited  into  our  room,  when  the  chief  instantly 
recognized  us  both.  He  appeared  glad  to  see 
us,  arid  shook  hands  with  both  of  us  very  hearti- 
ly. 1  A  person  being  present  who  understood  the 
Pottowattomy  language,  he  said  to  him  pointing 
to  me,  "  This  is  the  man  who  wrote  our  talks  in 
Baltimore." 

The  Five  Medals  very  deliberately  and  can- 
didly replied  to  our  inquiry  after  his  health  as 
follows  :  "  That  in  the  course  of  last  fall  he  went 
to  Detroit,  that  whilst  there  the  white  people 
made  him  drink  whiskey.  That  after  he  had 
accomplished  his  business  there,  he  set  out  for 
his  home,  and  got  upon  his  horse  whilst  the 
whiskey  was  in  his  head.  That  he  had  not  rode 
far  before  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  very 
much  hurt  by  the  fall,  and  that  ever  since  that 
time  he  had  not  been  well." 

After  some  further  mutual  inquiries,  relative 
to  the  welfare  of  red  and  white  acquaintance,  we 
informed  him  through  an  interpreter  that  we 
had  come  to  see  our  red  brethren,  that  we  had 
messages  for  both  the  Little  Turtle  and  himself, 
and  were  glad  that  it  had  so  happened  that  we 
had  come.  That  we  hoped  the  Little  Turtle 
would  come  to-morrow,  and  that  we  wished  to 
see  them  together,  having  something  to  say  to 
them.  He  appeared  pleased  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  expressed  that  he  had  made  a  camp 
not  far  off,  where  he  would  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Little  Turtle.  After  some  general  con- 
versation he  withdrew,  bidding  us  farewell. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  15,  1862. 


Mental  Discipline. — It  is  a  good  habit  in 
listening  to  a  discourse  or  in  reading  an  essay  or 
a  book  to  keep  the  mind  on  the  alert,  that  its 
errors,  whether  of  fact,  illustration,  or  argument, 
may  be  detected.  This  is  not  only  a  useful  pre- 
caution againt  imbibing  false  views,  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent exercise  of  the  mind.  We  are  far  too 
apt  to  adopt  as  true  anything  presented  to  us 
with  a  fair  show  of  reason,  without  sufficiently 
questioning  the  premises  or  the  conclusions,  and 
a  habit  of  this  kind  becomes  very  enervating. 
The  style  of  oratory  most  attractive  to  the  popu- 
lar taste  is  one  which  indulges  largely  in  illustra- 
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tions,  drawn,  perhaps,  from  familiar  objects,  but 
not  always  fitting  the  idea,  much  less  furnishing  a 
demonstration  of  the  point  under  consideration. 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  throw  off  a  brilliant 
illustration,  than  to  convince  an  intelligent  in- 
quirer by  well  appointed  and  logical  arguments 
and  a  large  audience  may  thus  be  carried  along 
with  the  current  of  a  discourse  to  conclusions 
which  a  cool  and  candid  investigation  would 
show  to  be  fallacious.  It  is  against  such  oratori- 
cal displays  that  we  desire  to  guard  our  more  cre- 
dulous readers,  because  we  perceive  that  false  and 
mischievous  views  are  too  often  cloaked  by  them 
so  skilfully  as  to  bear  the  semblance  of  truth. 
The  habit  of  writing  out  one's  views  and  convic- 
tions so  as  to  present  them  to  the  mind  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  tangible  form,  will  aid  the  inexperi- 
enced in  acquiring  the  habit  of  sifting  and  classi- 
fying their  mental  impressions;  besides  this,  a 
careful  study,  not  a  mere  casual  reading,  of 
works  of  an  argumentative  or  scientific  character 
will  be  found  very  improving.  Perhaps  no 
volume  upon  morals  is  a  better  illustration  of 
pure  argument,  combined  with  high  moral  tone, 
than  that  of  Jonathan  Dymond. — a  book  that 
should  be  familiar  to  every  Friend  as  the  best 
exposition  to  be  found  of  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality which  distinguish  our  profession.  In 
these  times,  when  a  corrupt  ministry  is  ever  ready 
to  justify  and  even  advocate  the  sword  as  a  means 
of  adjusting  differences  among  men,  we  would 
especially  commend  the  searching  argument  of 
Dymond  on  War,  to  those  who  have  been  scarcely 
able  to  resist  the  warlike  pressure  around  them. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  experience  of  our  time 
will  yet  furnish  arguments  against  war,  that  will 
throw  into  bold  relief  the  glorious  testimony  to 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men,  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  endeavored,  though 
with  too  little  zeal  and  consistency,  to  hold  up  to 
the  nations. 

As  the  press  teems  with  light  literature, 
adapted  rather  to  amuse  than  instruct,  pa- 
rents find  it  no  easy  task  to  direct  their  children 
into  such  a  course  of  reading  as  will  furnish  pro- 
per aliment  to  the  maturing  intellect,  but  it  has 
been  found  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  pro- 
fitable pursuit  to  meet  with  others  to  read,  and 
at  intervals  to  discuss  in  a  free  and  social  way, 
but  with  suitable  restrictions  upon  discursive  or 
irrelevant  remarks,  some  methodical  and  com- 


prehensive treatise.  If  some  one  can  be  found 
qualified  to  lead  in  such  an  exercise,  and  a  small 
and  intelligent  company  can  be  induced  to  main- 
tain it  with  zeal,  it  will  be  found  to  realize 
many  advantages  in  the  way  of  rational  enter- 
tainment and  self-improvement.  One  result  of 
the  kind  of  discipline  we  have  here  indicated,  is 
to  elevate  the  mind  above  that  undue  attention 
to  peculiarities  of  style  and  phraseology  which 
is  so  apt  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  public 
speakers,  and  so  to  fasten  the  attention  of  listners 
upon  the  intrinsic  truth  and  excellence  of  what 
is  delivered,  as  availingly  to  enrich  the  mind 
with  the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  it  may  be 
thrown  into  communication. 


Died,  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  on  Second-day 
the  6th  of  1st  mo.,  1862,  Susan  Valentine,  aged  86 
years  5  months  and  25  days,  a  member  of  Westbury 
Monthly  Meeting.  Notwithstanding  she  lived  to  this 
advanced  age,  her  health  has  been  very  delicate  for 
the  last  60  years. 

 ,  1st  mo.  11th,  1862,  William  H.,  son  of  David 

and  Martha  B.  Petit,  of  Mannington,  Salem  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age 

 ,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  18th  of  1st  mo., 

18b2,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Thomas,  of  Chester  County,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  1st  mo.,  1862,  in  the  76th  year 

of  his  age,  Levis  Levis,  a  member  of  Abington  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Pa. 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  SHEEP. 

Isa.  40:  11  ;  Ezek.  34:  14,15;  Ps.  23:  1,  2;  John 
10  :  4,  5,  14;  1  Pet.  2  :  25. 

An  incident  which  occured  to  me  some  years 
ago,  and  which  is  here  related  exactly  as  it  took 
place,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  above  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Scripture,  and  may  interest  some 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sheep  of  other 
countries  than  our  own. 

During  a  summer  spent  in  Switzerland,  some 
years  ago,  I  passed  part  of  the  month  of  June  in 
the  town  of  Berne,  and  was  walking  one  evening 
with  two  companions  on  the  hills  which  sur- 
round and  overlook  the  city.  While  watching 
the  distant  Alps  glowing  in  the  golden  sunset, 
we  observed  a  shepherd  ascending  one  of  the 
grassy  slopes,  followed  by  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
Presently  he  stopped,  and  seated  himself  on  a 
stone,  while  the  sheep  began  to  graze  around 
him.  Drawing  nearer,  we  saw  the  shepherd  ca- 
ressing and  playing  with  the  horns  of  a  noble 
ram,  which  pressed  close  to  his  knees,  as  if  try- 
ing to  attract  his  attention.  As  we  watched  him, 
he  called  gently,  and  two  or  three  sheep  and 
lambs  came  running  up  to  him,  and  ate  from  his 
hand  the  grass  which  he  plucked  for  them,  nest- 
ling afterwards  at  his  feet,  like  so  many  dogs. 
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Deeply  interested  in  a  scene  so  new  to  us,  we 
went  up  and  addressed  him.  He  had  just  taken 
a  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  held  it  there,  as  he  stood 
speaking.  "  Do  you  never  use  a  dog  to  help  to 
take  care  of  them  ? "  "  No,"  he  said,  looking 
down  at  the  ram  by  his  side,  "  this  one  cares  for 
no  dog/'  "  But  how  is  it  that  they  follow  you 
so  readily?"  "  They  would  be  very  foolish  if 
they  did  not;  for  /lead  them  to  their  pasture." 
While  he  was  speaking,  I  plucked  some  grass, 
and  offered  it  to  two  of  the  lambs  near  me;  they 
began  to  eat ;  but  the  shepherd  called  them,  and 
though  he  offered  them  nothing,  they  left  me 
and  ran  to  his  side.  I  tried  to  imitate  his  call, 
but  in  vain.  At  this  moment  a  woman  hap- 
pened to  pass,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her 
hand  ;  and  as  it  hung  down  by  her  side,  some 
of  the  sheep  followed  her,  smelling  the  flowers, 
and  soon  the  whole  flock  was  on  her  track.  But 
the  shepherd  called  them,  and  they  all  turned, 
and  came  back  to  him.  Soon  afterward  he  rose, 
and  descended  the  hill,  closely  followed  by  his 
faithful  flock;  and  we  returned  to  our  tempo- 
rary home,  feeling  that  we  had  never  before  so 
fully  realized  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of"  the 
Good  Shepherd/'  who  "  giveth  his  life  for  his 
sheep." —  Christian  Treasury. 


SHUT  YOUR  MOUTH. 

George  Catlin,  the  traveller  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  has  recently  published  a  book,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inculcate  the  importance  to 
health  of  keeping  the  mouth  shut.  He  says  that 
the  Indians  are  very  careful  in  observing  this 
rule.  Old  squaws  shut  the  mouths  of  their  pap- 
pooses  while  the  little  ones  lie  sleeping,  and 
thus  get  them  in  the  habit  of  always  keeping 
tliem  closed  while  in  sleep.  G.  Catlin  con- 
tends that  many  of  our  diseases,  and  the  facility 
of  taking  contagions,  are  induced  by  our  prac- 
tice of  keeping  open  the  mouth  in  sleep.  Though, 
like  most  men  who  have  got  hold  of  a  theory 
founded  on  a  few  leading  facts,  he  has  carried  his 
notion  to  a  somewhat  absurd  extreme,  the  Indian 
traveller's  advice  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Now,  from  a  much  larger  induction  of  facts,  I 
would  boldly  say  that  keeping  the  mouth  shut, 
as  a  measure  of  morality,  will  save  us  many  vex- 
ations and  quarrels,  and  any  quantity  of  unhap- 
piness.  When  any  one  is  inclined  to  say  insult- 
ing things  to  you,  just  answer  him  back  with 
hot  and  bitter  words,  and  the  result  will  surely 
be  a  fierce,  wordy  altercation,  and,  perhaps,  it 
may  come  to  blows  and  bruises,  and  both  of  you 
will  come  out  of  the  conflict  seriously  and  near- 
ly equally  damaged.  But  just  keep  a  close 
mouth  at  the  start,  refuse  to  retort  insult  for  in- 
sult, to  give  passion  for  passion,  and  show  the 
attacking  party  your  superiority  of  self-control 
in  restraining  your  anger,  and  he  will  blow  him- 
self out,  and  retire  from  the  scene  of  action 


very  much  shattered  in  spirit,  but  with  a  sense 
of  respect  for  you,  who  are  left  stronger  than  be- 
fore ;  for  while  hot  and  foolish  words  poured 
forth  from  his  ever  opening  mouth,  your  lips 
were  compressed,  and  never  a  word  of  retort 
came  out  of  them.  Plainly,  you  were  the  con- 
queror. 

When  criticisms  of  men,  and  what  men  "have 
done,  are  boldly  ventured  by  those  about  you, 
have  a  care  to  your  mouth,  and  remember 
charity  and  human  weakness  before  you  join  in 
the  outcry,  lest  afterwards  you  discover  that 
what  was  said  in  haste  and  ignorance  did  injus- 
tice to  a  brother.  When  idle  gossip  is  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  talk  guard  you  mouth.  When  per- 
sonal detraction  is  the  staple  of  conversation,  re- 
member the  Indian  rule.  When  judgments  of 
actions  are  rashly  given,  your  part  is  to  keep  a 
closed  mouth.  When  a  quarrel  is  brewing  in 
your  church,  set  the  example  of  careful  abstin- 
ence from  controversy,  and  thus  keep  peace. 

So,  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  in  ordinary 
social  life,  regard  the  rule  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut;  and  as  those  Indian  mothers  gently  bring 
together  the  opened  lips  of  their  babes,  to  guard 
them  from  contagion  and  the  maladies  that  lurk 
in  the  night  air,  so  do  you  teach  your  children 
to  guard  their  lips,  as  a  prime  preventive  of  dis- 
ease of  temper  and  disposition. — New  Fork 
Chronicle. 


CAN    EMANACIPATED  SLAVES   TAKE   CARE  OF 
THEMSELVES  ? 

The  following  experience  of  Mr.  McD enough, 
a  slaveholder  who  resided  near  New  Orleans, 
will  go  far  to  answer  the  above  question.  It  is 
abridged  from  a  statement  published  by  Mr. 
McDouough,  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  March, 
1843.  Dr.  John  G.  Palfry,  formerly  member 
of  Congress,  and  author  of  a  valuable  History 
of  New  England,  made  use  of  it  in  a  pamphlet 
he  published  in  vindication  of  free  labor.  Dr. 
Palfry,  whose  father  was  a  slaveholder  in  New 
Orleans,  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  McDonough 
and  had  conversed  with  him  concerning  the  ex- 
periment here  described. 

Mr.  McDonough,  finding  that  his  slaves  work- 
ed for  themselves  on  Sunday,  for  want  of  time 
on  other  days,  proposed  to  give  them  Saturday 
afternoon  to  work  for  themselves,  if  they  would 
keep  the  Sabbath.  He  was  soon  struck  with 
the  amount  of  labor  they  performed  during  the 
half  day  they  had  to  themselves,  and  with  the 
sums  of  money  they  contrived  to  derive  from  it. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
gradually  to  sell  them  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  certain 
sums  out  of  their  wages,  at  appointed  periods. 
So  far  as  appears,  the  plan  was  suggested  solely 
by  financial  policy,  uninfluenced  by  any  convic- 
tion of  the  wrongfulness  of  taking  other  people's 
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wages.  He  called  his  slaves  together,  eighty  in 
number,  and  proposed  for  them  to  work  for  hiin 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  small  wages,  instead  of 
working  for  themselves.  He  advised  them  to 
draw  upon  these  wages  as  little  as  possible,  and 
leave  the  remainder  in  his  hands  to  buy  Satur- 
day for  themselves.  That  the  terms  he  offered 
were  pretty  hard,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  told  them  he  calculated  it  would  take  them 
seven  years  to  buy  one  day.  But  he  reminded 
them  that  the  first  part  of  the  process  would  be 
the  most  difficult ;  for  when  they  had  the  whole 
of  Saturday  to  work  for  wages  they  could  iu  less 
time  buy  Friday  for  themselves,  and  the  facility 
would  go  on  increasing  with  every  day  of  the 
week  they  succeeded  in  purchasing.  He  told 
them  that  according  to  the  terms  he  could  offer, 
and  the  calculations  he  had  made,  it  would  take 
them  very  nearly  fifteen  years  to  buy  their  en- 
tire freedom. 

Undismayed  by  the  tediousness  of  process, 
the  slaves  seized  his  offer  with  eagerness.  They 
went  to  work  so  zealously,  that  they  bought  the 
whole  of  Saturday  in  less  than  six  years;  Friday 
was  bought  in  four  years,  Thursday  in  two  years 
and  a  quarter,  Wednesday  in  fifteen  months  ; 
Tuesday  in  one  year  ;  and  Monday  was  bought 
in  six  months. 

In  fourteen  years  and  a  half  they  had  pur- 
chased their  freedom,  besides  working  diligently 
for  their  masters  on  the  days  that  still  legally 
belonged  to  him.  It  would  have  been  done 
sooner;  but  during  the  later  years  they  expend- 
ed more  than  they  had  formerly  done  for  com- 
forts and  conveniences  for  their  families.  The  | 
labor  of  their  little  boys  and  girls  also  had  not 
made  up  the  sura  required  for  them  by  the 
master,  so  there  was  a  balance  due  on  their  ac- 1 
count,  which  they  worked  five  additional  months 
to  pay. 

Mr.  McDonough,  describing  his  experiment, 


"  They  had  always  been  well  disposed  and 
orderly,  but,  from  the  day  I  made  the  pro- 
position, a  great  change  took  place  in  them.  A 
sedateness,  a  care,  an  economy,  and  industry  took 
possession  of  them  to  which  there  appeared  to  be 
qo  bounds  but  their  physical  strength.  They 
became  temperate,  moral,  and  religious,  setting 
in  example  that  was  observed  and  admired  by 
ill.  They  performed  for  me  more  labor 1  and 
Detter  labor  than  slaves  usually  perform;  and,  in 
iddition  to  that,  earned  money  enough  to  buy 
themselves.  From  the  time  the  experiment 
Degan  to  its  completion,  besides  paying  for  them- 
selves,  they  gained  for  me  money  enough  to  en- 
ible  me  to  buy  a  gang  of  slaves,  nearly  twice 
heir  number,  at  the  prices  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  This  I  state  from  exact  accounts 
kept  by  me,  which  I  am  ready  to  attest  to,  in 
;he  most  solemn  manner  at  any  time." 
The  steadiness  and  industry  of  these  slaves 


attracted  attention  in  the  neighborhood,  and  also 
in  the  adjacent  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  led  out  to  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  head  bricklayer, 
named  Jim. 

The  public  were  not  informed  of  the  stimulus, 
which  prompted  these  slaves  to  unusual  activity 
and  diligence.  Perhaps  Mr.  McDonough  did 
not  consider  it  prudent  to  have  much  talk  about 
it.  Among  those  whose  attention  was  attracted 
by  these  slaves  was  a  Mr.  Parker,  of  New 
Orleans. 

"  What  kind  of  people  are  these  of  yours?" 
said  he  to  Mr.  McDonough.  "  I  never  saw  such 
people.  They  are  building  a  house  next  door 
to  me,  where  I  can  have  my  eye  on  them  from 
morning  till  night,  and  they  are  always  at  work 
Do  tell  me  where  they  live  ?" 

"  They  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  McDonough.  "  And 
when  they  are  employed  in  New  Orleans,  they 
cross  the  river  every  night  and  morning." 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  an  early  riser,"  said  Mr. 
Parker.  u  I  am  usually  up  before  day.  But 
every  morning  they  wake  me  up  with  the  noise 
of  their  trowels.  They  work  as  long  as  they  can 
see  to  lay  a  brick  ;  and  after  that  they  carry  up 
bricks  and  mortar  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to 
be  ahead  of  their  work  the  next  morning.  They 
never  walk  up  and  down  those  immensely  long 
ladders,  five  stories  high;  they  run  up  and  down 
all  day.  If  there  was  a  white  overseer  driving 
them,  whip  in  hand,  I  could  understand  it. 
But  there  is  nobody  over  them,  and  I  never  saw 
you  at  the  building.  That  Jim  must  be  a  great 
man,  sir,  I  should  like  to  own  him." 

He  had  previously  made  successive  offers  for 
Jim,  and  finally  offered  five  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  refused. 

Mr.  McDonough  says  : — 

w  Mr.  Parker  was  not  aware  of  the  stimulus 
that  was  acting  on  the  heart  of  each  one  of  them. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  whole  body  of 
them  moved  as  one  mind  ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  greatness  of  the  head  man,  as  he  supposed." 

In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  power  of  the 
motive  which  stimulated  these  slaves,  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  the  hard  terms  their  master 
made  with  them,  and  the  long  years  they  were 
working,  with  hope  deferred.  Added  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  freedom  was  coupled  with  the 
penalty  and  banishment  from  home  and  friends. 
Slaveholders  do  not  like  the  presence  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  around  them;  it  makes  other  slaves 
uneasy.  Consequently,  when  they  worked  out 
their  freedom,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to 
Liberia.  Negroes  are  remarkable  for  strong 
local  attachments  :  and  powerful  must  be  the 
motives,  either  of  fear  or  hope,  that  can  induce 
them  to  leave  the  scenes  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks,  their  souls  were 
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filled  with  gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  granted 
thein  the  boon  of  freedom  though  he  had  made 
by  the  transaction  a  good  deal  of  money  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  thotn.  On  the  8th  of 
Juue,  1842,  they  all  sailed  for  Liberia.  The 
last  words,  when  they  parted  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ough's  other  slaves,  were  : — "  As  you  hope  to 
meet  us  in  Heaven,  take  good  care  of  our  be- 
loved master." — Delaware  County  American. 


FORBEARANCE. 


BY  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW 


0  !  living  were  a  bitter  thing, 

A  riddle  without  reasons, 
If  each  sat  lonely,  gathering 
Within  his  own  heart's  narrow  ring, 
The  hopes  and  fears  encumbering 

The  flight  of  earthly  seasons. 

Thank  God,  that  in  life's  little  day, 

Between  our  dawn  and  setting, 
We  have  kind  deeds  to  give  away, 
Sad  hearts  for  which  our  own  may  pray, 
And  strength,  when  we  are  wronged,  to  stay, 

Forgiving  and  forgetting  ! 

Thank  God  for  other  feet  that  be 

By  ours  in  life's  wayfaring ; 
For  blessed  Christian  charity, 
Believing  good  she  cannot  see, 
Suffering  her  friend's  infirmity — 

Enduring  and  forbearing  ! 

We  all  are  travellers,  who  throng 

A  thorny  road  together  ; 
And  if  some  pilgrim  not  so  strong 
As  I,  but  foot  sore,  does  me  wrong, 
I'll  make  excuse  ;  the  road  is  long, 

And  stormy  is  the  weather. 

Yvliat  comfort  will  it  yield  the  day 
Whose  light  shall  find  us  dying, 

To  know  that  once  we  had  our  way, 

Against  a  child  of  weaker  clay, 

And  bought  our  triumph  in  the  fray 
With  purchase  of  his  sighing? 


MIDWINTER. 


The  speckled  sky  is  dim  with  snow, 
The  light  flakes  falter  and  fall  slow; 
Athwart  the  hill-top,  rapt  and  pale, 
Silently  drops  a  silvery  veil ; 
The  far-off  mountain's  misty  form 
Is  entering  now  a  tent  of  storm  ; 
And  all  the  valley  is  shut  in 
By  flickering  curtains  gray  and  thin. 

But  cheerily  the  chickadee 
Singeth  to  me  on  fence  and  tree  ; 
The  snow  sails  round  him  as  he  sings, 
White  as  the  down  of  angels'  wings. 

I  watch  the  snow  flakes  as  they  fall 
On  bank  and  brier  and  broken  wall ; 
Over  the  orchard,  waste  and  brown, 
All  noiselessly  they  settle  down, 
Tipping  the  apple-boughs,  and  each 
Light  quivering  twig  of  plum  and  peach. 

On  turf  and  curb  and  bower-roof 
The  snow-storm  spreads  its  ivory  woof; 
It  paves  with  peail  the  garden-walk  ; 
And  lovingly  round  tattered  stalk 


And  shivering  stem  its  magic  weaves 
A  mantle  fair  as  lily-leaves. 

The  hooded  beehive,  small  and  low, 
Stands  like  a  maiden  in  the  snow  ; 
And  the  old  door-step  is  half  hid 
Under  an  alabaster  lid. 

All  day  it  snows  :  the  sheeted  post 
Gleams  in  the  dimness  like  a  ghost ; 
All  day  the  blasted  oak  has  stood 
A  muffled  wizard  of  the  wood ; 
Garland  and  airy  cap  adorn 
The  sumach  and  the  wayside  thorn, 
And  clustering  spangles  lodge  and  shine 
In  the  dark  tresses  of  the  pine. 

The  ragged  bramble,  dwarfed  and  old, 
Shrinks  like  a  beggar  in  the  cold  ; 
In  surplice  white  the  cedar  stands, 
And  blesses  him  with  priestly  hands. 

Still  cheerily  the  chickadee 

Singeth  to  me  on  fence  and  tree  : 

But  in  my  inmost  ear  is  heard 

The  music  of  a  holier  bird  ; 

And  heavenly  thoughts,  as  soft  and  white, 

As  snow  flakes,  on  my  soul  alight, 

Clothing  with  love  my  lonely  heart, 

Healing  with  peace  each  bruised  part, 

Till  all  my  being  seems  to  be 

Transfigured  by  their  purity. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  &C. 
FIRST  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day, 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls,  

Cloudy  without  storms,.. 

Clear  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  , 


1861. 

1862. 

1  day. 
1  " 

7  days. 
•    3  u 

7  " 
1  « 

9  " 
4  « 

15  " 

8  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1861. 

1862. 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
&C. 

Mean    temperature    of  the 
month  at  Penna.  Hospital,.. 

Highest     do.  during  month, 

Lowest      do.    do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,. 

Deaths  during  th«  mouth, 
counting  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 
month,  for  the  past  seventy-three  years, 

Highest  mean  of  the  past  during  that 
entire  period,  1790,  

Lowest        do.       do.       do.  1857 


30.75  deg. 
46  " 
1  below  0 
5-25  inch 


1055 


32.50  deg. 
52.00  " 
10.50  " 


1042 


31.20  deg. 

44.00  " 
22.37  " 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  under  review  of  the 
present  year  has  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by 
one  degree  and  three  quarters.  One  thing  is  re- 
markable in  this  record  of  mean  temperatures, 
viz.  the  great  range  it  exhibits  :  from  44  degrees 
down  to  22.37  degrees,  within  a  fraction  of  one 
half.  No  other  month  of  the  year  presents  such 
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a  range  of  extremes  j  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
occurs  in  the  Twelfth  month,  the  range  there 
being,  highest,  45  degrees ;  lowest,  25  degrees. 
It  required  some  little  straining  to  get  eight  days 
of  the  month  the  present  year  sufficiently  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  to  be  entitled  to  the  term 
"  clear:'    ~  J.  M.  E. 

Philad.j  Second  month  3,  1862 


THE   ERUPTION   OF  VESUVIUS. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  TORRE  DEL  GRECO. 

Naples,  Dec.  28. — The  destruction  of  a  city 
which  numbered  22,000  inhabitants  is  so  start- 
ling a  fact  that  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  weary 
you  by  sending  some  statistics  which  I  have  this 
week  gathered  on  the  spot.    Covered  with  snow, 
vomiting  ashes  still  like  a  ten-horse  power  facto- 
ry chimney,  with  a  ruined  city  lying  at  its  feet, 
such  is  the  spectacle  which  Vesuvius  at  this 
moment  presents.    Unable  to  restrain  my  curi- 
osity to  know  what  was  passing  behind  the  clouds 
of  ashes'  which  intervened  between  us  and  the 
mountain,  I  went  down  again  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  directed  myself  to  the  committee  who  had 
been  sitting  in  performance  since  the  8th  inst. 
The  municipal  building,  a  fine  old  historical  edi- 
fice of  the  time  of  the  Arragons,  had  been  de- 
stroyed, so  that  the  committee  was  sitting  in  a 
suppressed  monastery  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  not  on  the  bed  of  old  lava.    The  clois- 
ters and  the  stairs  were  filled  with  squalid  misery 
vhich  had  come  there  for  relief,  and  the  Syndic 
tnd  his  coadjutors,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  much 
ndebted,  gave  me  the  following  information  : 
put  of  a  population  of  21,000,  15,000  are  fugi- 
ives.    Between  50  and  60  houses  have  already 
fallen,  c20  are  falling,  the  rest  are  more  or  less 
njured.    Out  of  11  churches  four  only  are  un- 
•  njured;  but  there  is  another  fearful  source  of 
langer — the  sulphurous  exhalations,  which  are 
"  mitted  in  every  direction,  and  which  render 
louses  in  other  respects  comparatively  safe,  are 
ininhabitable.     By  these  exhalations,  five  or 
ix  persons,  and  all  the  animals,  such  as  cats, 
logs,  mice  and  birds,  and  the  fishes  in  the  sea, 
mve  already  been  killed.    In  fact,  two-thirds 
f  the  city  have  been  destroyed.  The  committee 
.  egged  me  to  apppeal  to  the  British  public  in 
heir  behalf,  at  least  to  Italians  resident  in  Eng- 
md,  and  then  sent  two  of  their  members  to  ac- 
ompany  me  again  over  the  city.    I  must  con- 
ne  myself  to  such  new  features  as  I  have  not 
_  et  described,  and  they  are  of  great  interest.  My 
ompanions  took  me  through  a  long  lane,  on 
ither  side  of  which  the  houses  were  on  the  eve 
f  falling,  down  to  an  orange  garden  belonging 
e<  j  one  of  them,  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  which 
,  aped  a  crater  20  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep, 
'lanks  were  thrown  across;  and  getting  upon 
aem  I  looked  in  and  saw  the  walls  of  a  church 
hich  had  been  destroyed  in  1798,  graves  which 


had  given  up  their  dead — for  the  skeletons  had 
been  removed  as  soon  as  discovered — and  the 
frescoed  walls  of  the  inner  chamber  of  some 
house.  The  smell  of  sulphur  was  here  strong, 
and  yet  stronger,  almost  insufferable,  in  the 
streets  through  which  1  afterwards  passed.  Dead 
animals  layhere  and  there,  and  amidst  these 
signs  of  mortality  and  sign-posts  of  danger, 
which  met  the  eye  at  every  turn,  while  the  soil 
was  still  heaving  beneath  our  feet,  while  A^esuvius 
was  throwing  out  more  violently  than  ever,  and 
when  at  midnight,  only  the  poor  who  had  re- 
turned had  fled  from  their  houses,  alarmed  by 
another  shock,  I  met  some  persons  coming  in 
with  their  household  goods  on  their  back.  A 
few  steps  brought  me  to  the  sea,  which  was 
boiling  furiously  for  some  distance  like  a  caul- 
dron, not  the  effect,  as  I  thought  at  first,  of 
springs  of  fresh  water  gushing  up,  but  of  volcanic 
action,  and  the  smell  of  the  gases  escaping  was 
so  intense  that  I  found  it  necessary  for  safety  to 
cover  my  face  with  a  handkerchief.  Here,  I 
met  my  friends  Cappoci,  Guiscardi  and  Palmieri, 
who  had  come  over  as  a  scientific  commission  to 
make  investigations.  They  bottled  up  the  gases 
on  the  spot,  which  they  reported  to  be  carbonio 
acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  How  long  the 
eruption  might  continue  Palmieri  had  no  means 
of  calculating ;  it  was  going  on  as  violently  as 
ever,  and  his  sismograph  was  always  register- 
ing. From  Sunday  until  Monday  morning  at 
5  A.  M.,  there  had  been  eight  shocks,  and  from 
that  time  to  when  he  spoke  to  me  they  had  been 
continued.  The  soil  had  risen  five  palms,  and 
the  subsidence  might  be  attended  with  great 
danger.  "  Until  this  has  taken  place,"  he  said 
to  my  mun  icipal  conductors,  "  you  must  not  think 
of  rebuilding,  and  you  must  carefully  note  the 
fissures  in  the  houses  and  the  streets,  to  observe 
whether  they  approximate."  I  have  said  that 
the  number  of  fugitives  was  15,000  only,  several 
thousand  having  returned  to  their  houses  on  the 
confines  of  the  bed  of  lava  on  which  the  greater 
part  of  Torre  is  built.  One  old  woman  I  saw 
who  had  taken  up  her  dwelling  in  a  house  which 
was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and  almost  leaning 
against  the  poles  which  were  put  as  props  to  the 
arches  on  which  it  rested.  I  stopped  and  spoke 
to  a  thriving  shopkeeper,  who  was  looking  out 
eagerly  for  customers.  "What  can  I  do?"  he 
said,  "  T  have  20,000  ducats  invested  here,  and 
I  must  look  after  them."  Of  the  carbineers  I 
heard  only  golden  opinions — their  praise  was 
in  every  man's  mouth  ;  and  I  must  express  my 
opinion  that  even  in  England  greater  order  could 
not  have  been  preserved,  fewer  acts  of  violence 
committed,  or  that  the  Government  and  local 
authorites  could  have  lavished  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  have  been  displayed  in  Torre  del 
Greco  on  this  sad  occasion.  General  La  Mar- 
mora has  been  down  several  times  to  inspect,  and 
the  National  Bank,  according  to  last  night's 
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Gazette,  has  contributed  5,000  lire  and  opened 
a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. — Ex- 
change Paper. 

Vesuvius. — The  Naples  correspondent  of  the 
AthentBum  writing  on  the  1st,  says : — 

"  Vesuvius  still  continues  to  throw  out  its 
cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes  ;  but  the  panic  which 
took  possession  of  the  inhabitants  has  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  exist,  and  gradually  they  are 
returning  to  such  houses  as  are  not  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. Upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  are 
employed  in  clearing  the  street  and  in  pulling 
down  the  houses  which  are  in  a  falling  state ; 
whilst  a  rich  manufacturer  of  coral  ornaments 
has  opened  a  workshop  to  give  employment  to 
three  hundred  persons.  Still,  the  position  is 
fearful,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  or  compas- 
sionate the  rashness,  induced  by  necessity,  which 
compels  so  many  human  beings  to  return  to  a 
site  even  now  almost  heaving  with  subterraneous 
fires.  On  Saturday  last,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  wind,  the  fine  ashes  were  brought  over 
Naples,  and  people  carried  umbrellas  as  though 
it  rained.  The  impalpable  red  powder  penetrated 
into  our  houses  and  our  eyes,  and  our  clothes  were 
covered  with  it ;  and  so  thickly  did  it  descend, 
that  in  some  places  it  lay  half  an  inch  deep,  giv- 
ing the  city  the  appearance  of  having  been  sanded 
for  an  old  Bourbon  procession.  At  present  the 
ashes  are  carried  off  in  another  direction,  the 
wind  having  changed,  though  the  discharge  is 
still  as  great  as  ever.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dan- 
ger arising  to  life  from  the  sulphurous  exhala- 
tions, and  I  regret  to  add  that  even  in  Resina 
victims  to  the  gas  have  fallen. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
MISSOURI  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

It  may  appear  strange,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  Horticultural  Societies  that  are 
and  have  been  in  existence  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  Bo- 
tanical Garden  in  this  country,  should  be  made 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Such,  however,  is 
the  case,  and  the  Botanical  Garden  now  being 
constructed  near  St.  Louis  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
on  this  continent,  of  sufficient  extent  and  import- 
ance to  render  it  worthy  of  the  appellation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  agreeable 


hour  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  in  taking  a 
hurried  glance  at  this  garden,  and  as  probably 
few  of  your  readers  have  ever  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  undertaking,  a  brief  notice 
of  it  may  be  of  interest. 

A  substantial  and  handsome  stone  wall,  with 
an  imposing  arched  entrance,  encloses  the  gar- 
den proper.  This  enclosed  area  is  divided  into 
suitable  compartments,  for  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  herbaceous  and  other  plants  of 
low  growth.  An  architectural  flower  garden, 
sunk  somewhat  below  the  general  level,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  grass  terrace,  will  form  an  attrac- 
tive point  when  completed.  There  is  also  with- 
in this  main  enclosure  a  portion  of  ground  which 
has  been  set  apart  for  a  Fruiticetum,  or  general 
collection  of  all  hardy  fruit-bearing  trees  ;  this 
will  be  of  much  interest,  and  has  already  been 
enriched  by  a  considerable  number  of  plants. 

An  Arboretum  is  also  in  contemplation,  a  field 
of  thirty  acres  having  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  finer  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  relative  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  trees 
could  not  be  desired.  The  soil  is  rich  prairie- 
loam,  well  adapted  to  tree  growth,  and  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  elevated  and  undulating  to 
insure  drainage;  an  injurious  retention  of  moist- 
ure during  winter  montbs  being  the  greatest 
attending  evil  of  these  rich  soils. 

The  hot-house  department  is  quite  extensive 
and  the  various  collections  are  gradually  being 
filled  up.  The  acacia  and  cactii  families  are  so 
far  the  most  extensive,  although,  of  course,  very 
far  from  being  complete;  there  are  also  quite  a 
number  of  palms  and  numerous  miscellaneous 
plants,  all  in  robust  health,  clean  and  kept  in 
the  finest  condition.  One  of  the  hot-houses 
is  built  with  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  a  style  sel- 
dom adopted  now  on  a  single  slope  or  lean-to 
house,  although  its  only  objection  is  probably 
that  of  cost,  as  houses  so  built  are  as  suitable 
for  plant  structures  as  any  other. 

A  noticable  improvement  is  a  large  building  of 
elegant  proportions,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  Museum  of  Botany.  The  interior 
fittings  are  being  finished  in  an  elaborate  man- 
ner. The  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  is  en- 
riched by  emblematic  frescos,  and  the  names 
of  Linnaeus,  Jussieu,  Endlicher,  De  Candolle, 
Brown,  Hooker,  Lindley,  Gray  and  Engelman, 
are  placed  in  conspicuous  niches.  The  Herbarium! 
already  embraces  forty  thousand  specimens,  and: 
is  constantly  receiving  additions.  I  was  shown 
preserved  specimens  of  many  of  the  common  cul- 
tivated flowers  to  be  kept  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, which  retain  their  color  and  botanical 
characteristics  to  a  degree  I  have  rarely  seen 
equalled. 

The  whole  of  this  vaet  establishment  is  the 
private  property,  and  has  been  gotten  up  at  the 
sole  expense  of  one  individual,  Henry  Shaw, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Louis.    I  learned  that  Mr.  Shaw  in- 
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tended  to  deed  the  whole  property  as  a  muni- 
ficent gift  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

To  my  regret  my  visit  had  to  be  a  brief  one. 

William  Saunders. 

Germantou-n,  Pa. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 

A  distinguished  physician,  who  died  some 
years  since  in  Paris,  declared,  "I  believe  that 
during  the  twenty-six  years  I  have  practiced  my 
profession  in  this  city,  20,000  children  have 
been  carried  to  the  cemeteries,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
absurd  custom  of  exposing  the  arms  and  necks." 

I  have  often  thought  if  a  mother  were  anxious 
to  show  the  soft,  white  skin  of  her  baby,  and 
would  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  little  thing's 
dress,  just  over  the  heart,  and  then  carry  it  about 
for  observation  by  the  company,  it  would  do  very 
little  harm.  But  to  expose  the  baby's  arms, 
members  so  far  removed  from  the  heart,  and 
with  such  feeble  circulation  at  best,  is  a  most 
pernicious  practice. 

Put  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  a  baby's 
mouth  ;  the  mercury  rises  to  90  degrees.  Now 
^arry  the  same  bulb  to  its  little  hand,  if  the  arms 
are  bare  and  the  evening  cool,  the  mercury  will 
sink  to  40  degrees.  Of  course,  all  the  blood 
that  flows  through  these  arms  and  hands  must 
fall  from  20  to  40  degrees  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heart.  Need  I  say  that  when  these 
cold  currents  of  blood  flow  back  into  the  chest, 
the  child's  general  vitality  must  be  more  or  less 
compromised  ?  And  need  I  add  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  its  frequently  occasioning 
affections  of  the  lungs,  throat,  and  stomach  ? 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  child  with  habitual 
cough  or  hoarseness,  or  choking  with  mucus,  en- 
tirely and  permanently  relieved  by  simply  keep- 
ing its  arms  and  hands  warm.  Every  parent  has 
opportunities  to  witness  the  same  simple  cure. — 
Lewis'  New  Gymnastic, 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  result  of  an  examination  recently  by  the  tele- 
graph interest  is,  that  the  number  of  messages  over 
Sail  the  lines  during  the  past  year  was  2,800,000,  yield- 
ling  a  total  income  of  $1,422,000. 

I  On  the  5th  inst.,  Jesse D.  Bright  was  expelled  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  32  to  14. 

I  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  in  large  quantities,  can  be  ob- 
Itained  by  heating  chalk  in  a  clay  retort  up  to  a  red 
peat.  This  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  this 
taas  known  to  us,  but  a  more  simple  method  consists 
|  n  pouring  sulphuric  acid  among  chalk  or  marble 
jlust.  The  acid  combines  with  the  lime  and  sets  the 
|*as  free. 

Wood  may  be  bleached  white,  like  cotton  cloth  or 
I  mper  pulp,  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  warm 
ft  chlorine  liquor  or  to  chlorine  gas,  when  moist. 


The  total  supply  of  water  in  Philadelphia,  for  this 
year  was  7,596,087,978  gallons,  an  average  of 
20,811,167  gallons  per  day.  This  vast  flood  has  been 
steadily  pouring  through  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles  of  pipes,  which  water  pipes,  if  laid  in  a 
direct  line,  would  carry  the  contents  of  our  basin 
from  Fairmount  to  Portland,  Maine,  to  Kingston  or 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  Cleveland  or  Marietta,  Ohio,  to 
the  Kanawha  river  and  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  or  to 
Raleigh,  Newbern,  Beaufort  and  Hatteras,  North 
Carolina.  Very  few  of  those  who  walk  along  our 
streets  think  of  the  vast  net-work  formed  by  this 
subterranean  canal,  which  flows  unobserved  along 
within  its  iron  banks,  diffusing  life  and  health  on  its 
way.  my 

Like  most  of  the  beneficent  forces  of  nature,  it  is 
unnoticed  during  its  uninterrupted  flow. 

FOREIGN. 

India  is  indebted  to  European  enterprise  and 
capital  for  her  tea  cultivation,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  produce  of  the  Assam  Company's 
gardens  alone  is  now  about  a  million  sterling,  and 
the  waste  of  Cachar,  which,  five  years  ago,  scarcely 
yielded  to  government  a  revenue  of  rs.  50,000,  now 
yields  upwards  of  three  and  a  half  lakhs  per  annum. 

By  desire  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  foundation 
of  a  chair  of  homoeopathic  medicine  atthe  faculty  of 
Paris,  has  again  been  brought  forward.  The  medi- 
cal corps  has,  however,  so  energetically  pronounced 
itself  several  times  against  this  system,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly likely  the  Government  will  dare  to  oppose  that 
body  very  strenuously. 

Russia  is  drawing  supplies  of  cotton  from  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  in 
those  countries  has  been  very  largely  extended.  The 
value  of  that  sold  recently  at  the  fair  of  Novgorod 
was  estimated  at  £150,000. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  colliers  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Hartley  Mine,  near  Newcastle. 

After  strenuous  exertions,  access  has  been  gained 
to  a  part  of  the  coal  mine,  and  about  one  hundred 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  buried  miners  had 
been  discovered.  It  was  feared  that  the  remainder  of 
the  miners  would  be  found  dead  in  another  portion 
of  the  mine. 

Dr.  Durrant,  of  the  Niger  exploring  steamer  Sunbeam. 
has  arrived  in  England.  He  reports  having  seen  the 
long  lost  Dr.  Baikie,  the  African  traveller,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Niger,  so  late  as  the  11th 
month  last.  Dr.  Durrant  represents  Dr.  Baikie  to 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerably  good  health,  and 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  all  the  native  chiefs. 

The  factory  statistics  of  Manchester  show  that  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  is 
gradually  extending,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  the  movement  was  expected  to  become  much 
more  general  and  extensive. 

The  weather  at  Nice  has  been  quite  spring-like. 
Everything  is  green,  and  thousands  of  orange  trees 
are  covered  with  fruit;  the  roses,  violettes  de  Parme 
and  other  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  not  omitting 
green  peas  growing  in  all  gardens. 

Every  portion  of  space  occupied  by  France  in  the 
great  Exhibition  of  1862  is  to  be  carpeted.  Mirrors 
and  girandoles  will  be  hung  in  every  available  posi- 
tion, and  the  great  court  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  building  will  be  hung  with  curtains  stretched 
from  column  to  column,  shutting  off  this  portion 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and,  in  effect,  render- 
ing it  a  distinct  exhibition. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Market  dull ;  2400  bbls.  sold  at 
$5  75  a  $6  for  extra  family  ;  $5  62  a  $5  68  for  extra. 
Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  from  $5  25  to  $5  37  for 
superfine;  $5  62  a  5  75  for  extras;  $5  87  a  $6  00 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  25  a  $7  00  for  fancy  lots — 
according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50, 
and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  $3  per  bbl.  Last  sale 
of  Brandywine  at  $3  1 2*. 

Grain.— Sales  of  Wheat  at$l  35  a  $1  38  for  Penn- 
sylvania red,  and  $1  41  a  1  46  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  72J  a  73c,  in  lots.  Corn  is 
quiet.  Sales  of  new  yellow  at  56  cents;  irfLstore. 
Oats  are  very  quiet  at  38  a  38J.  New  York  Rarley 
85  cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $4  00  a  4  25 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $1  87  a  $2. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $2  15  a  $2  18 


MOORESTOWN    BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS.— The  second  half  of  the  present  Term 
will  commence  the  24th  of  2nd  Mo.,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.    The  Autumn  Term,  the  1st  of  10th 
Mo.  next,  and  continue  forty  weeks. 
For  circulars  apply  to 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Principal, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
2mo  8— 3t. 


UBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  T.  E.  ZELL,  at 


JL   No.  17  and  19  South  Sixth  St. 

Cts. 

Conversations  on  the  Queries,   .25 

Watchword,  25 

Jacob  Ritter,   ,  20 

Thos.  Ellwood,  15 

Testimonies  of  Truth,  15 

Treasury  of  Facts, — single  number,  12 

Essays  by  S.  M.  Janney,  12 

Devotional  Poetry,  12 

Thoughts  for  the  Children,  12 

JUVENILES. 
( Bound  in  paper. ) 

Poetry  on  cards, — per  dozen,  12 

The  Good  Shepherd,  05 

The  Prodigal  Son,  05 

Thou  God  seest  me,  05 

The  Sower,  05 

James  Parnell,  05 

Mary  Dyer,  05 

Frank's  Walk  with  Cousin  Anna,  05 

A  Fable  on  Faith,  03 


T ELLWOOD  ZELL  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
t  large  2d  floor  over  Nos.  17  and  19  south  Sixth 
street  below  Market,  and  having  purchased  most  of 
the  stock  of  S.  C.  Hayes,  late  at  No.  439  Market  street, 
who  retires  from  business,  intends  to  keep  a  large 
assortment  of  School  Books  and  Stationery,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Merchants  is  invited. 
11  mo.  9 — 2m. 


A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
set,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
'  paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Yol.    II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
«     IV.— 16,  17,  20. 
"     VI.— 11. 
«    VIII.— 39. 


UNDERTAKING— Wm.   Heacock,   General  Fur- 
nishing Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 

EMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sjixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention /to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,- Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
'Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publiser, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861 — lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly. 

M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Diil- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  Hj 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861 — 6  m.  1 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  aud  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michkner.  Philada.  I 

4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 
(Continued  from  page  771.) 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  year  his  health  be- 
came much  impaired  :  com  iderable  bodily  debi- 
lity came  on,  attended  by  great  lameness,  which 
rendered  his  employment  particularly  painful  ; 
and  in  the  1st  month,  1813,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  altogether.  The  lameness  and  pain 
extended  from  his  hip  to  his  foot,  and  was  at 
first  supposed  to  proceed  from  rheumatism,  but 
proved  to  be  a  disease  of  the  bone,  of  a  peculiar 
and  very  painful  nature,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  This  circumstance  confined 
him  much  at  home,  where  he  was  visited  by 
several  of  his  friends,  and  by  some  benevolent 
persons  resident  in  the  neighborhood  ;  also  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  (of  Winwick),  who 
showed  him  much  kindness,  and  encouraged  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  particularly 
the  classics.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
letters  during  this  period,  and  the  following 
have  been  selected  from  amongst  them. 

«  To  G.  a 

"  Lowton,  6th  o/Sd  mo.  1813. 
'  "  Nothing  can  ever  prevent  me  from  offering 
in  secret  my  supplications  to  our  common 
Father  and  Preserver,  that  thine  may  be  a  life 
employed  in  acts  of  universal  benevolence  to  thy 
fellow  creatures  ;  that  pure,  uninterrupted  peace, 
the  result  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  may 
attend  thee  through  the  vicissitudes  of  time; 
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and  that  pure,  unmixed  bliss  may  be  thy  portion, 
through  the  countless  ages  of  a  never  ending 
eternity.  Such,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  ardency 
of  my  wishes  for  thy  present  and  future  welfare, 
and  particularly  in  those  moments  when  I  have 
felt  the  inestimable  benefits  which  accrue  from 
such  blessings.  Whether  it  be  some  natural 
apathy  in  my  disposition,  or  whether  it  arises 
from  just  and  rational  ideas  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  never  felt  much  solicitous  for  thy  advance- 
ment in  worldly  good,  or  for  any  uncommon 
success  in  the  accumulation  of  riches.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  Him  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal,  in  my  opinion,  eclipses  the  glory  of  every 
other  acquisition,  and  debases  the  value  of  wealth, 
honors,  or  worldly  esteem.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  favored  to  see  the  amazing  sufficiency  of 
Divine  grace,  and  its  consolatory  influeuce, 
affording  solid  comfort  under  the  most  fortuitous 
circumstances,  enriching  the  breast  of  the  afflict- 
ed cottager,  with  a  treasure  more  durable  than 
all  the  toys  of  the  splendid  monarch,  even  that 
peace  '  which  passeth  all  understanding;'  ever 
since  I  have  contemplated  with  wonder,  that  the 
joys  of  the  righteous  man  rise  high,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  sinks  deep  in  trials  and  affliction ) 
I  have  viewed,  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  the^ 
various  gradations  of  ranks  in  society.  Oh  !  if 
the  votaries  of  pleasure,  who  are  busy  pursuing 
their  wild  career,  hastening  through  paths 
strewed  with  roses,  to  the  regions  of  hopeless  and 
eternal  woe;  could  they  but  enjoy  for  one  hour, 
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that  sweet  serenity,  that  calm  and  peaceful 
tranquillity,  which  diffuses  itself  over  the  soul  of 
the  true  Christian,  with  what  new  and  inex- 
pressible sensations  would  they  be  filled.  Would 
they  not  cheerfully  renounce  those  vanities 
•which  had  so  often  been  to  them  sources  of 
gratification,  and  embrace  all  those  conditions 
which  are  annexed  to  the  promise  of  a  blissful 
immortality  ?  I  never  can  attempt  to  express  my 
thoughts  upon  these  inexhaustible  subjects,  but 
I  see  in  them  such  a  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  vast  and  im- 
mediate importance,  as  supersedes  every  other 
consideration.  The  immense  stores  of  know- 
ledge which  natural  philosophers  have  accumu- 
lated from  age  to  age,  with  their  many  acute 
researches  into  the  works  of  creation,  justly  de- 
mand our  admiration  :  but  in  viewing  the  pro- 
portion and  harmony  of  that  august  and  inde- 
structible fabric,  Christianity  j  in  contemplating 
the  depth  of  that  condescension,  which  con- 
strained the  Prince  of  Peace  to  put  on  a  veil  of 
mortality,  that  he  might  deliver  fallen  man  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  corruption,  and  pur- 
chase him  a  title  to  an  inheritance  in  glory : 
when  these  important  truths  become  the  subject 
of  our  meditation,  how  exalting,  I  had  almost 
said,  how  rapturous,  are  the  sensations  which  are 
excited ! 

"  Hannah  Moore  says,  in  the  preface  to  '  Prac- 
tical Piety/  that  '  mankind  do  not  need  so  much 
to  be  informed,  a3  to  be  reminded,  of  their 
duty/  I  was  much  struck  with  the  justness  of 
the  remark,  and  as  we  are  not  exempt  from  its 
application  individually,  neither  can  we  be  from 
the  guilt  which  it  necessarily  includes  :  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience.  I  have  always  found 
a  wide  distinction  between  knowledge  and  obedi- 
ence; between  learning  what  are  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  truth,  and  submitting  an  unre- 
served obedience  to  its  discipline.  I  have  proved 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  counteract  all  those  temptations 
which  are  peculiar  to  youth  ;  to  preserve  the 
soul  in  a  solid  and  lasting  peace,  '  which  the 
World  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  to  sub- 
due the  passions,  and  to  infuse  a  resignation 
which  is  accommodated  to  all  times  and  places; 
I  have  also  found,  that  to  attempt,  in  our  own 
Strength,  the  subjugation  of  our  passions  and 
evil  propensities ;  to  bridle  the  licentious  affec- 
tions, with  anything  less  than  Divine  Grace,  is 
as  impracticable  as  to  endeavor  to  calm  the 
raging  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  This  last 
truth  I  have  too  often  mournfully  proved.  0 
that  we  may  make  haste,  while  it  is  yet  day,  for 
1  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.'  Let 
us  remember,  whilst  performing  those  external 
duties  connected  with  our  avocations  in  life, 
whilst  attending  to  the  many  curious  facts  which 
science  exhibits  to  our  view,  let  us  ever  remem- 
ber, whatsoever  may  be  our  pursuits,  that  holi- 


ness and  happiness  are  inseparable  concomi- 
tants. W.  T." 

"  To  G.  C. 

"  Lowton,  4th  mo.  VZth,  1813. 

"  T  hope  I  shall  be  enabled,  through  Divine 
Grace,  to  see  things  through  the  right  medium, 
and  to  set  no  greater  value  upon  my  earthly  con- 
nexions, than  they  really  deserve.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  best  preservative  against  inflation,  is  to 
have  a  right  view  of  ourselves.  So  long  as  we 
retain  this  view,  we  run  no  risk  of  being  deceived 
by  those  marks  of  distinction  that  the  world  may 
confer  upon  us.  That  light  which  makes  known 
evil,  if  it  shine  in  the  soul,  will  still  discover  to 
every  individual,  the  same  deplorable  state  that 
was  manifested  to  one  of  old,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'  From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores/ 

"  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  keep  in  this  very 
humbling  view  of  ourselves.  Humility  does  not 
grow  spontaneously,  as  some  vainly  imagine ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  interwoven  in  our  nature, 
nor  is  it  ever  found  to  exist  in  the  best  natural 
dispositions.  There  is,  indeed,  a  counterfeit 
species  to  be  met  with,  a  sort  of  bashfulness, 
but  this  will  not  preserve.  True  humility  is  of 
divine  planting,  and  must  be  watered  with  self- 
denial  :  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
illuminating  the  mind  with  views  of  His  adorable 
greatness,  and  of  its  own  nothingness.  May  we, 
by  giving  heed  to  the  teachings  of  Him  who  is 
near,  (and  who  is  willing  to  communicate  every 
needful  thing)  become  daily  wiser  in  the  things 
that  make  for  peace.  W.  T." 

ilTo  M.  C. 

"  Warrington,  bth  mo.  9th,  1813. 

"  Thy  situation  in  life  has  enabled  thee  to 
view  the  endless  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  and  the 
ruling  follies  of  the  day,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
I  have  been  able  to  contemplate  them ;  but,  in 
the  least  conspicuous  situation,  there  are  great 
blemishes  to  be  seen  :  the  taste  of  mankind  is 
too  depraved,  and  the  state  of  morals  too  uni- 
versally corrupted,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  superficial  observer.  But  whilst  we  express 
our  astonishment  at  the  effects,  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  the  true  cause,  of  this  state 
of  moral  turpitude,  in  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  society  seems  to  be  immersed.  One  of 
our  sceptics  would  soon  give  us  the  reason  ;  man- 
kind, he  would  say,  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state 
of  perfect  civilization ;  man  is  too  volatile,  and 
does  not  reflect  on  the  impropriety  of  such  and 
such  propensities,  which  are  unphilosophically 
termed  vices.  Is  any  one  seized  with  a  desire 
of  taking  from  his  neighbor  his  lawfully  ac- 
quired possessions,  he  has  only  to  recollect,  how 
injurious  to  society  the  system  of  invading  an- 
other's property  would  be,  if  universally  adopted  ; 
and  being  convinced,  he  calmly  desists :  is  he 
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filled  with  improper  desires,  let  him  think  on  the 
mischief  that  must  be  eventually  produced  by 
indulging  such  a  passion  ;  and  they  will  tell  you 
again,  that  reason  triumphs  over  nature  ;  or,  if  a 
person  is  subject  to  violent  sallies  of  passion, 
reason,  by  reminding  him  that  he  acts  incon- 
sistently with  bis  native  dignity,  will  again 
prove  a  sufficient  corrective.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  whether  folly  or  presumption 
is  most  conspicuous  in  this  way  of  thinking ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  think  that  the  great 
prevalence  of  vice  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  understanding  of  man,  or  to  any  natural 
defect  in  his  intellectual  powers  :  if  this  was  the 
case,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  state  to  him 
the  probable  effects  of  evil;  and  from  prudential 
motives  he  would  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to 
truth.  But,  ah  !  the  wound  lies  deeper  than  the 
brain,  and  must  have  something  more  power- 
fully applied,  ere  a  cure  can  be  wrought. 

"  The  true  cause  of  the  present  corrupt  state 
of  society,  is  a  want  of  the  fear  of  Cod  in  the 
heart,  a  holy  filial  fear  in  the  inward  parts  of  the 
mind  ;  where  this  exists  in  a  person,  he  does  not 
enter  into  nice  calculations  on  the  advantages  of 
virtue,  and  the  disadvantages  of  vice  \  he  does 
not  wait  to  see  how  far  the  balance  preponderates 
in  favor  of  the  one,  before  he  ventures  to  re- 
nounce the  other )  but  having  received  the 
truth  simply,  in' the  love  of  it,  he  acts  with  im- 
plicit obedience  to  its  dictates  :  he^  does  not 
say,  like  the  sceptic,  I  choose  to  be  virtuous,  for, 
to  the  Christian,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  matter 
of  choice  ;  he  acknowledges,  at  every  opportunity, 
his  inability,  or  even  will,  to  do  good,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  restraints  that  are  imposed 
on  his  passions,  by  an  awful  dread  of  the  majesty 
of  his  Creator,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  stands,  there  is  no 
enormity  which  he  would  not  be  found  to  com- 
mit, nor  any  virtue,  however  trifling  and  insignifi- 
cant, that  he  would  be  able  to  practice. 

"There  is  a  saying  left  upon  record,  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Redeemer  of  men,  which, 
though  it  has  almost  universally  obtained  the 
assent  of  professing  Christians,  is  rarely  found 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  '  With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  It  but  rarely  occurs, 
I  say,  that  we  make  a  formal  denial  of  this  great 
truth  •  yet  it  also  as  rarely  happens,  that  we 
receive,  with  a  full  and  entire  conviction,  the 
divine  admonition.  Oh  !  that  we  could  be  per- 
suaded to  put  away  all  our  own  strength,  which 
we  have  sufficiently  proved  to  be  a  broken  reed, 
a  staff  that  is  of  no  defence.  This  I  consider  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to 
know  ourselves  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and 
defenceless :  until  we  are  stripped  of  our  own 
armor,  we  can  never  '  put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God/  This  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  state  to  be 
in,  to  feel  ourselves  lost  and  undone,  for  then  is 
the  good  Shepherd  near,  to  raise  up  and  heal  the 


wandering  soul,  and  to  restore  it  to  His  ever- 
lasting fold.  W.  T." 

CTo  be  continued.^ 


A  Testimony  from  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  concerning  Judith 
Preston. 

In  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  exemplary  life 
of  our  dear  friend,  Judith  Preston,  we  feel  en- 
gaged to  record  a  brief  testimony  concerning  her, 
in  order  that  others,  seeing  the  blessed  fruits  of  her 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  truth,  a  measure, 
or  manifestation  of  which  is  graciously  given  to 
us  all,  may  be  encouraged  to  "  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing." 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
Hollingsworth,  late  of  New  Castle  County,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  was  born  on  the  21st  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  1776.  Her  mother  had  her  birth 
and  education  among  the  Episcopalians,  and  in 
the  bringing  up  of  her  children,  was  not  concern- 
ed to  lay  them  under  those  restraints  in  relation 
to  plainness,  which  we  believe  the  truth  leads 
into.  With  a  lively  relish  for  social  enjoyments, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  indulge  in  fashiona- 
ble dress,  she  was  left  at  liberty,  and  furnished 
with  the  means  to  gratify  her  taste  in  the  choice 
of  her  apparel.  She  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  when  at  a  store,  en- 
gaged in  buying  her  clothing,  she  felt  the  circum- 
scribing influence  of  truth  on  her  mind  so  clearly, 
that  she  was  constrained  to  purchase  contrary  to 
her  natural  inclination,  and  that,  in  thus  yield- 
ing to  her  convictions,  she  found  great  peace  of 
mind.  Thus,  by  an  early  submission  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  she  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  en- 
snaring allurements  incident  to  youth,  and  at- 
tained that  cheerful  serenity  of  mind  and  sta- 
bility of  deportment  which  marked  her  charac- 
ter through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  future 
life. 

About  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  she  re- 
quested to  be  received  into  membership  with 
Friends,  and  her  request  being  granted,  she  be- 
came a  member  of  Center  Monthly  Meeting,  one 
of  the  constituent  branches  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting. 

On  the  19th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1797,  she 
was  joined  in  marriage  with  our  friend  David 
Preston,  and  in  that  relation  sustained  the  char- 
acter of  a  true  and  faithful  help-meet  for  more 
than  forty-eight  years.  As  the  head  of  a  family, 
she  looked  well  "  to  the  ways  of  her  household," 
not  eating  "  the  bread  of  idleness  nevertheless 
she  was  "  a  lover  of  hospitality,"  u  mindful  to 
entertain  strangers,"  and  cheerfully  exerted  her- 
self for  their  accommodation. 

In  the  education  of  her  children  she  was  reli- 
giously concerned,  that  they  might  be  furnished 
with  instruction  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  this 
life;  but  above  all,  that  they  might,  by  submis- 
sion to  the  visitations  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 
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love,  be  prepared  for  the  higher  enjoyments  of 
that  life  which  shall  never  have  an  end.  When 
engaged  in  the  necessary  concerns  of  the  day, 
with  her  little  family  of  children  around  her,  she 
would  frequently  cause  one  of  them  to  read  aloud 
in  the  Bible,*  or  some  other  instructive  book,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  whole,  thus  endeavoring 
to  make  such  occasions  profitable  both  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  world  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
She  discouraged  the  reading  of  much  of  the  light 
literature  which  so  greatly  abounds  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  believing  from  her  own  experience, 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  draw  the  mind  away 
from  that  state  of  watchfulness  to  which  we  are 
all  emphatically  called.  Instead  of  works  of  fic- 
tion, she  frequently  recommended  the  perusal  of 
the  scriptures  of  truth,  and  such  other  books  as 
would  furnish  profitable  instruction  to  the  mind, 
and  qualify  for  usefulness  both  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious society. 

By  example  and  precept  she  endeavored  to 
briDg  up  her  family  in  the  regular  attendance  of 
meetings  for  divine  worship ;  never  admitting 
any  trifling  inconvenience  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  remaining  at  home  ;  but  often  pressed  through 
great  difficulties  to  join  with  her  brethren  and 
sisters,  in  making  this  public  acknowledgment 
of  our  obligations  to  the  bountiful  "  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift."  And  when  assem- 
bled for  this  solemn  purpose,  she  was  an  in- 
structive example  of  reverent  waiting  upon  God, 
and  of  fervent  labor  for  that  "  bread  which  com- 
eth  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the 
world."    John  vi.  83. 

In  the  course  of  her  religious  progress  she  had 
to  pass  through  some  deep  baptisms,  under  which 
she  was  concerned,  patiently  to  bear  her  afflic- 
tions, and  quietly  submit  to  the  Divine  will.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  she  afterwards  men- 
tioned to  a  friend,  she  was  brought  so  low, 
under  a  sense  of  the  many  besetments  attending 
her,  that  she  desired  death  rather  than  life. 
Upon  which  a  language  was  intelligibly  address- 
ed to  her  spiritual  ear,  saying,  "  thou  must  be  in 
the  world,  but  not  of  the  world."  Having  thus 
passed  through  those  dispensations  which  pre- 
pare for  service  in  the  militant  church,  she  be- 
came qualified,  tenderly,  to  sympathize  with  the 
afflicted,  and  to  be  helpful  as  "a  companion  in 
tribulation"  with  the  traveller  Zion  ward  ;  being 
at  times  with  much  feeling,  enabled  to  drop  a 
word  in  season  to  them  that  were  weary/'  Isaiah 
lv.  4.  In  seasons  of  sickness  and  suffering,  she 
was  actively  engaged  as  a  skilful  and  tender 
nurse,  and  as  such,  will  long  be  affectionately 
remembered  by  her  neighbors  and  friends,  to 
whose  relief  she  cheerfully  devoted  her  time  and 
talents. 

About  the  year  1806,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  and  family  to  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  settled  within  the  compass  of  Little  Falls 
Preparative  Meeting,  than  a  branch  of  Gunpow- 


der Monthly  Meeting,  when  she  was  appointed  to 
the  station  of  an  Elder,  in  which  she  was  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  fulfil- 
ing  its  duties  in  true  humility  and  with  sound 
judgment,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Friends, 
and  benefit  of  the  church,  being  often  dipped 
into  feeling  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
called  to  "  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  As 
a  disciplinarian  she  was  careful  for  the  preser- 
vation of  good  order,  and  in  her  labors  for  that 
end,  evinced  much  of  that  "  wisdom  which  is 
pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  died, 
she  desired  her  family  might  be  called  into  her 
chamber,  saying  she  wished  to  take  leave  of  them 
while  her  mental  and  bodily  strength  were  suffi- 
cent  for  the  purpose.  To  her  daughters  she  ad- 
dressed herself  in  a  very  affectionate  manner, 
saying,  "  Be  good  girls.  You  know  what 
is  right.  You  have  been  good  children  to 
me;  the  Lord  will  reward  you."  To  one 
of  her  sons  she  expressed  herself  more  at  large, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  A  moral  life  is  not  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  such  a  time  as  this."  And  then, 
after  cautioning  her  young  family  not  to  suffer 
the  world,  or  the  things  of  the  world,  to  have 
too  deep  a  place  in  their  affections,  she  said, 
"  God  is  an  all-sufficient  helper  to  those  who 
trust  in  him,  and  obey  him  often  making  a  way 
for  them  where  there  has  appeared  no  way." , 
Then,  after  a  solemn  pause,  she  added,  "  Now  I 
leave  you  to  the  Lord/' 

To  a  friend  who  spoke  to  her  concerning  the 
change  about  to  take  place,  she  mentioned  her 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect ;  and  after  expressing 
a  sense  of  her  many  deficiencies,  she  said,  "  But 
if  we  are  sufficiently  humble,  they  will  not  be 
laid  to  our  charge." 

About  8  o'clock  the  same  evening,  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days,  she  quietly  departed  this  life 
the  29th  of  the  8th  Month,  1845,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  her  friends  and 
relatives  the  well-grounded  hope  that  she  lias 
entered  the  mansions  of  everlasting  restj  and 
on  the  31st  of  the  same,  her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burial  ground,  at  the  Little 
Falls.  Signed  by  direction  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  the  3d  of  the  Third  month,  1846. 

By        Benjamin  P.  Moore, 
Martha  E.  Tyson, 


Clerks. 


Read  in,  and  approved  by  Baltimore  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  held  the  9th  of  the  Third  month, 
1846. 

By         Caleb  Stabler,        )  ™  , 
Mary  B.  Husband,    j  Uler/cs' 

Read,  approved,  and  directed  to  be  printed, 
by  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
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26th  of  10th  month,  1846,  and  signed  by  direc- 
tion thereof. 

By         Thomas  P.  Stabler, 
Martha  E.  Tyson, 


Clerks. 


FORBEARANCE. 

Few  virtues  are  more  easily  or  justly  appre- 
ciated than  a  mild  demeanor  and  forbearance  to- 
wards our  neighbors  and  those  with  whom  we 
are  daily  brought  in  contact — a  gentle  yielding 
of  self  to  circumstance,  and  a  habitual  deference 
and  respect  to  those  about  us.  Possessing  this, 
one  may  glide  in  an  easy  and  unruffled  manner 
through  all  the  stormy  changes  of  life,  giving 
and  receiving  happiness  at  all  times.  Not,  be 
it  understood,  because  the  disposition  is  too  in- 
dolent or  insipid  to  be  affected  by  either  good 
or  evil,  but  from  a  calm  and  persevering  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  of  everything — to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  in  every 
instance.  Forbearance  is  but  another  name  for 
Charity,  the  greatest  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 
The  exercise  of  forbearance  toward  our  fellows 
and  toward  the  circumstances  of  life,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  we  enjoy,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  practice  of  it  we  promote  our  own  happiness, 
as  well  as  that  of  those  who  surround  us.  How 
little  comparative  happiness  do  those  enjoy  who 
allow  the  most  idle  occurrences  to  weigh  upon 
their  minds,  who  seem. almost  determined  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature,  because  it  happens  to 
cross  their  inclinations.  With  them,  self  pre- 
dominates over  every  thing.  They  cannot  yield 
an  iota  to  the  opinions  or  happiness  of  those 
about  them,  while  they  expect  those  same  per- 
sons to  make  even  greater  sacrifices  to  them. 
Yield,  then,  as  far  as  you  consistently  can,  to 
the  opinion  and  welfare  of  others,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  reap  your  own  reward,  in  an  in- 
ternal satisfaction,  only  produced  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  well. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 

(Continued  from  page  776.} 

4th  mo.  2d.  Being  invited  to  dine  to  day  with 
William  Wells,  who  is  interpreter  for  the  In- 
dians, we  went  to  his  house  accordingly,  having 
the  company  of  our  very  worthy  and  kind  land- 
lord. 

About  mid-day  the  Little  Turtle  arrived.  He 
approached  us  with  a  countenance  placid  be- 
yond description ;  took  us  by  the  haud  with  cor- 
diality, and  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  great 
gladness  at  meeting  with  us.  He  inquired  very 
particularly  after  his  friends  and  acquaintance  of 
Baltimore,  after  our  own  welfare,  the  path  we 
had  come,  and  the  difficulties  we  had  encoun- 
tered on  our  journey  through  the  wilderness. 
Having  answered  his  questions,  he  replied  in 


turn  to  our  inquiries  as  follows  :  That  since  he 
saw  us  it  had  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  to  take 
away  two  of  his  brothers  and  a  nephew.  That 
his  nephew  was  the  Toad,  a  young  chief  who 
was  with  him  in  Baltimore.  That  he  died  on 
hi3  return  from  that  visit,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  home,  of  which  circumstance  he  had  desired 
William  Wells  to  inform  us.  That  with  respect 
to  himself,  he  was  but  half  well,  having  been 
very  sick  last  fall  and  expected  to  die.  That 
his  white  brothers  at  Fort  Wayne,  hearing  of 
his  illness,  sent  a  doctor  to  him  who  gave  him 
physic  and  made  him  better.  That  he  had  now 
seen  fifty-three  winters,  and  two  of  his  brothers 
being  dead,  made  him  think  of  death,  and  that 
his  time  would  soon  come. 

He  also  told  us  that  he  had  left  a  brother  at 
his  town  who  would  have  accompanied  him, 
being  very  desirous  to  come  with  him,  but  could 
not  find  his  horse  in  time.  After  this,  other 
conversation  took  place  of  a  general  nature.  The 
interpreter  informs  us  that  his  complaint  is  the 
gout,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his  illness  he  (the 
interpreter)  had  told  him  that  his  complaint  be- 
longed to  great  folks  and  gentlemen.  "  Well," 
said  the  Turtle,  "  I  always  thought  I  was  a 
gentleman."* 

About  2  o'clock  we  dined.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  the  interpreter's  wife,  who  is  a  modest, 
well-looking  Indian  woman,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  chief.  She  had  prepared  for 
us  a  large  well  roasted  wild  turkey,  and  also  a 
wild  turkey  boiled,  and  for  these  she  had  pro- 
vided a  large  supply  of  cranberry  sauce.  The 
Little  Turtle  sat  at  table  with  us,  and  with 
much  sociability  we  all  partook  of  an  excellent 
dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Five  Medals,  attended  by 
his  sons,  visited  us  at  William  Wells'  house, 
and  the  opportunity  being  a  suitable  one,  we 
proposed  to  them  that  a  formal  conference  should 
then  take  place  between  us.  This  proposition 
meeting  their  assent,  we  opened  the  conference 
by  desiring  the  interpreter  to  inform  them  that 
we  had  received  their  talk  sent  to  us  last  fall, 
informing  us  that  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
which  we  had  sent  to  them  last  year,  had  come 
to  them  safely,  and  that  we  had  carefully  ob- 
served all  that  was  contained  in  that  talk.  That 
we  were  deputed  by  their  brothers  and  friends  of 
Baltimore  to  come  to  see  them.  That  we  had 
accordingly  come,  and  had  with  us  a  letter  di- 
rected to  them,  which  we  thought  ought  in  the 
first  place  to  be  read,  and  after  that  we  might 

*  By  the  suffrage  of  all  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  Little  Turtle  during  his  visits  to  Baltimore  in 
1801,  and  also  in  1807,  he  was  acknowledged  to  he 
a  gentleman  in  character,  appearance,  and  manners. 
His  estimate  of  himself  therefore  was  not  too  high. 
For  his  speech  before  the  Indian  Committee  in  Balti- 
more in  1801,  and  other  information  concerning  him, 
see  appendix,  T. 
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have  something  to  say  to  them.  A  short  pause 
having  taken  place,  they  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  letter  should  be  read,  "which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  interpreted  to  them  as  follows  : 

"  From  the  Committee  appointed  for  Indian 
Affairs  by  the  Friends  of  Maryland  to  the  Little 
Turtle  and  the  Five  Medals,  Chiefs  of  the  Poto- 
wattomy  and  Miami  nations  of  Indians  : 

U  Brothers  and  Friends. — We  have  received 
your  talk,  communicated  by  our  friend  William 
Wells,  after  the  reception  of  the  implements  of 
husbandry  sent  last  spring  for  your  use.  In 
that  speech,  as  well  as  when  you  were  in  Balti- 
more, you  have  told  us  that  you  thought  it  best 
for  some  of  us  to  go  out  to  see  you,  that  we 
might  be  better  capable  of  judging  what  could 
be  done  further  for  the  benefit  of  our  red  breth- 
ren. 

"  Brothers  and  Friends, — In  compliance  with 
your  request  we  have  named  our  beloved  friends 
George  Ellicott,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Joel  Wright, 
and  Elisha  Tyson,  to  go  and  visit  you  and  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  on  our  behalf.  And  we  desire 
that  you  will  receive  them,  or  any  of  them  that 
may  be  enabled  to  perform  the  journey  as  your 
brothers,  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  and  that 
you  will  receive  any  communications  from  them 
as  being  from  us,  who  are  desirous  of  assisting 
you  in  what  may  add  to  your  comfort,  and  that 
of  your  women  and  children. 
Your  friends  and  brothers, 

William  Stabler,  Evan  Thomas, 
Isaac  Tyson,  Elisha  Tyson, 

Benjamin  Ellicott,     Jonathan  Wright, 
John  Ellicott,  Elias  Ellicott, 

Edward  Stabler,        Jonathan  Ellicott, 
Philip  E.  Thomas,     Thomas  More, 
Andrew  Ellicott,  Jr.,  Samuel  Snowden. 
Baltimore,  2d  mo.  4th,  1804." 
At  the  contents  of  this  letter  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction,  and  after  a  pause  of  several 
minutes  we  addressed  them  through  an  interpre- 
ter as  follows : 

i(  Brothers  and  Friends. — You  observe  that 
the  letter  which  has  just  been  read,  makes  men- 
tion of  four  of  us  appointed  to  visit  you.  One 
of  these  was  an  infirm  man  who  thought  he 
could  not  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, and  therefore  did  not  come.  The  other 
did  not  omit  to  come  for  the  want  of  love  to  his 
red  brethren ;  family  circumstances  rendered  it 
inconvenient  for  him  to  leave  home.  You  see, 
brothers,  that  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit 
that  two  of  us  mentioned  in  the  letter,  should 
reach  the  country  of  our  red  brethren.  Brothers, 
we  thought  it  right  in  the  first  place  to  send  for 
you,  and  to  show  you  the  letter  which  has  just 
been  read.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  now  come, 
an  1  that  we  have  this  opportunity  of  taking  you 
by  the  hand. 

"  Brothers,  we  believe  that  we  have  some  things 
to  say  to  you  which  are  of  great  importance  to 


our  red  brothers,  to  their  old  men,  to  their  young 
men,  to  their  women,  and  to  their  children. 

"  Brothers,  we  may  now  mention  that  we  have 
not  come  merely  to  talk,  but  we  hope  we  have 
come  prepared  to  do  a  little  for  the  welfare  of 
our  red  brethren. 

"  Brothers,  in  looking  over  our  business,  we 
have  thought  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  our  red  brethren  together, 
and  are  willing  to  propose  for  your  consideration, 
that  you  should  now  fix  upon  some  place,  and 
agree  upon  some  time  to  meet  us  again,  and  that 
our  brothers  invite  their  old  men,  their  young 
men,  their  women  and  their  children  to  meet  us, 
when  we  shall  have  something  to  say  which  it 
may  not  be  necessary  now  to  say. 

"  Brothers  and  Friends, — Should  you  think 
that  the  proposal  which  we  have  now  made  is 
proper,  and  conclude  to  meet  us  in  the  manner 
we  have  pointed  out,  we  expect  we  shall  have 
but  little  more  to  say  at  present."  Here  a  pause 
for  some  minutes  took  place,  wben  the  Little 
Turtle  inquired,  "  If  the  Friends  had  more  to 
say."    He  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

After  a  further  pause  and  some  conversation 
between  the  two  chiefs,  they  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  advancing 
toward  us,  we  also  aro.se  from  our  seats.  On  meet- 
ing them,  they  took  us  by  the  hand,  and  with 
countenances  indicative  of  great  gravity,  shoo^ 
hands  with  us  and  returned  to  their  seats. 

The  Five  Medals  then  commenced  a  speech 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Brothers  and  Friends :  My  friend,  the  Lit- 
tle Turtle,  and  myself,  together  with  my  two 
sons,  who  are  present,  rejoice  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you,  and  of  taking  you  by  the 
hand. 

"  My  Brothers  :  We  are  glad  to  be  informed, 
that  you  received  our  talk  sent  to  you  last  fall, 
and  to  find  that  you  are  now  come  to  the  country 
of  your  red  brethren. 

"  My  Brothers  and  Friends  :  We  rejoice  that 
the  Great  Spirit  has  conducted  you  safely  to  our 
country,  and  figure  to  ourselves  that  in  you  we 
see  the  rest  of  our  brothers  and  friends  of  Balti- 
more, and  that  in  taking  you  by  the  hand,  we 
take  them  by  the  hand. 

"  Brothers  :  We  know  that  you  have  come  a 
long  distance  to  see  the  situation  of  your  red 
brethren.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
things  to  say  which  are  of  great  importance  to 
us,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  a  few  only  but 
to  many. 

"Brothers:  Your  brethren  the  Indians  do 
business  not  as  the  white  people  do.  We  con- 
vene our  chiefs,  and  things  of  importance  are 
considered  by  them.  But,  brothers,  you  have 
come  to  see  the  situation  of  your  red  brethren. 
It  is  our  wish  that  you  should  see  it.  You  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  The  proposal  you  have 
made  to  us  we  think  right,  and  have  concluded 
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that  this  place  (Fort  Way  no,)  is  the  best  place 
to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose  you  wish.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  you  have  a  desire  that 
our  young  men  should  be  present  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  as  it  is  your  wish  to  see  our 
women  and  children,  we  desire  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

"Brothers  and  Friends  :  Our  young  men  are 
out  hunting,  and  our  women  and  children  are 
now  at  work  at  their  sugar  camps.  The  time  is 
not  far  off  when  they  will  all  return  to  our 
towns,  when  it  is  usual  to  meet  together.  We 
hope,  brothers,  that  you  will  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
but  will  allow  us  time  to  collect  our  people  to- 
gether." 

Here  a  pause  took  place,  when  we  inquired  if 
they  had  any  thing  further  to  add.  And  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  we  addressed  them 
again  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  Brothers  and  Friends  :  When  we  left  our 
homes,  we  knew  it  was  early  in  the  season,  and 
expected  that  we  should  get  to  the  country  of 
our  red  brethren  at  a  time  when  their  young 
men,  their  women  and  children  would  be  busy. 
But  brothers,  a  part  of  the  service*  which  we  de- 
sign t  >  render  to  you,  required  that  we  should 
come  early,  and  makes  it  also  necessary  that  we 
should  now  be  in  a  hurry. 

u  Brothers  :  We  will  also  add  that  when  we 
were  chosen  by  our  friends  at  home  to  pay  a 
visit  to  our  red  brethren,  our  women  and  chil- 
dren consented  that  we  should  leave  them,  but 
charged  us  that  we  should  not  stay  away  from 
them  longer  than  circumstances  really  required. 
A  long  time  has  already  past  since  we  left  them, 
we  therefore  hope,  brothers,  that  in  three  or  four 
days  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  get  together 
some  of  your  people.  Those  that  are  far  from 
home  we  do  not  wish  that  you  should  send  for." 

The  Little  Turtle  then  observed  that  the  rea- 
sons we  had  given  were  good.  The  Five  Medals 
next  remarked  that  at  the  time  proposed,  they 
could  easily  convene  a  considerable  number  of 
their  indolent  people,  who  were  too  lazy  to  hunt 
or  make  sugar,  but  such  they  did  not  wish  us  to 
see.  Their  industrious  young  men  anct  women 
were  too  far  from  home  to  be  convened  in  so 
short  a  time. 

Here  a  short  conversation  took  place  between 
the  chiefs,  and  afterwards  they  proposed  seven 
day's  hence  as  the  time;  desiring  that  to-morrow 
might  not  be  counted,  as  it  would  take  them  a 
day  to  return  home.    To  this  we  consented. 

The  Five  Medals  then  expressed  as  follows  : 

"  Brothers,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable 
to  us  if  you  could  have  met  us  at  the  time  of  our 


*The  Friends  were  desirous  that  their  agricul- 
turist, Philip  Dennis,  should  arrive  amongst  the 
Indians  in  time  to  plant  corn.  T. 


counsel.  We  have  very  often  told  our  people 
of  the  Quakers.  They  listen  to  us,  but  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  sort  of  people  the  Quakers 
are.  If  you  could  stay,  brothers,  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Quakers,  and 
of  hearing  words  from  your  own  mouths." 

After  this  the  Little  Turtle  added  : 

"  Brothers :  We  hope  the  words  that  you 
may  say  to  us  at  the  time  we  have  appointed  to 
meet  will  be  upon  paper.  From  that  paper  we 
can  at  some  future  time  have  your  words  de- 
livered to  our  people.  This,  brothers,  will  in  some 
measure  answer  the  end." 

During  a  pause  which  occupied  several 
minutes  we  asked  them  if  we  understood  each 
other.  The  Turtle  replied,  "  Yes,  perfectly  ;  we 
have  nothing  further  to  do  now  than  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  appointed." 

After  this  we  took  each  other  by  the  hand 
and  very  cordially  bade  farewell.  We  then  re- 
turned to  our  lodgings. 

In  the  evening  we  again  had  the  company  of 
the  chiefs,  they  having  been  invited  by  our 
landlord  to  take  supper  with  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Children. 
THE  LTTTLE  SNOW  CLEANER. 
A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

"  The  ground  was  all  covered  with  snow  one 
day,"  and  the  sun  shone  out,  casting  its  bright 
rays  over  the  white  mantle  which  sparkled  and 
reflected  back  its  varied  hues.  All  through  the 
night,  while  the  city  was  shrouded  in  darkness 
and  the  people  were  sleeping  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  taking  place  around  them,  the  tiny- 
snow  flakes  were  quietly  falling.  Though  the 
air  was  filled  with  them,  yet  they  came  gently 
down,  without  noise  and  without  dispute,  and 
tranquilly  settled  over  the  house-roofs,  over  the 
yards,  over  the  door-steps,  and  over  the  muddy 
streets,  till  everything  was  hidden  under  a  soft 
covering  of  clean  and  beautiful  snow. 

Look  out  of  your  windows  on  the  newly-fallen 
snow,  and  tell  me,  dear  children,  what  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  landscape  in  its  white 
winter  dress.  How  stainless  the  snow  appears ; 
how  peacefully  it  rests  over  every  out-door  ob- 
ject— making  rough  places  even,  and  spreading 
over  unsightly  things  its  mantle  of  purity. 

Do  you  see  how  graceful  and  beautiful  are  the 
branches  ?  Yesterday,  they  were  naked  and 
brown  j  now,  they  are  decked  with  pearls  and 
diamonds  from  last  night's  frost,  and  see  how 
brilliant  they  grow  in  the  sunlight !  No  spot  of 
earth  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  robins  and  other 
little  birds  are  hopping  from  place  to  place,  and 
coming  near  to  the  house  to  see  if  any  kind 
friend  will  throw  them  a  crumb,  or  a  grain  of 
wheat. 

It  was  early  morning — before  the  cheerful  sua 
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ushered  in  the  bright  day,  that  a  little  hand  drew 
the  bell-pull,  and  the  front-door  bell  responded 
in  a  merry  peal.  On  opening  the  door,  a  little 
boy  with  shovel  and  broom  timidly  asked  : 

u  May  I  clear^  the  snow  off  the  pavement, 
please  ?  " 

u  Can  a  little  boy  like  thee  clear  off  this  long 
pavement,"  said  a  lady. 

"  0,  yes !  I  am  sure  I  can,"  he  replied,  "  only 
let  me  try." 

On  obtaining  permission  he  went  quickly  to 
work  shovelling  off  the  snow  as  fast  as  his 
strength  would  permit,  looking  the  picture  of 
good  humor  and  cheerfulness.  Before  long  he 
was  joined  by  another  little  boy,  who  proved  to 
be  his  brother.  As  he  was  only  six  years  old, 
he  was  too  young  to  do  much,  but  he  showed  he 
was  anxious  to  help  as  far  as  he  was  able;  and 
the  sound  of  their  shovels  was  often  heard  as  the 
work  went  diligently  forward. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  passer-by  would  step 
near  the  spot  they  were  clearing,  the  little 
hands  would  rest  awhile,  the  shovels  cease  their 
scraping,  and  two  youthful  faces  look  up  from 
their  employ.  Let  us  take  a  peep  at  them; 
their  eyes  are  bright,  and  their  cheeks  round 
and  ruddy ;  it  may  be  they  have  never  known 
much  want  and  privation.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
learn  their  history  when  the  gutter  is  cleared 
out,  the  door-step  and  side-walk  swept  off,  and 
a  path  made  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  through 
which  the  passenger  cars  are  almost  constantly 
running.  "  Now,  that  will  do,  little  boys;  the  red 
bricks  show  quite  plainly,  and  the  warm  sun 
will  soon  make  them  look  fresh  and  clean.  You 
have  done  well.  Now  come  in  and  you  shall 
have  some  warm  breakfast  to  begin  the  day 
upon."  The  tempting  meal  was  soon  spread,  and 
they  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy  the  nice  hot 
buckwheat  cakes  and  other  good  things  set  be- 
fore them.  When  they  had  finished  their  repast, 
the  older  boy  gave  this  account  of  his  family. 

Their  parents  lived  in  two  rooms  of  a  small 
house,  in  a  narrow  court.  They  had  several 
children;  two  younger  than  our  little  snow- 
shoveller.  The  father  was  sick,  in  consumption, 
and  unable  to  do  anything  for  their  support. 
Their  mother  was  obliged  to  sew  nearly  all  the 
time  to  keep  her  family  in  food  and  clothing.  The 
children  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could  to 
help  her,  but  it  is  not  much  that  little  folks  can 
do  to  earn  the  means  of  living.  When  the  snow 
came,  the  boys  would  go  out  with  their  shovels 
as  they  had  done  this  morning,  and  gather  a  few 
pennies  to  take  home  to  their  toil-worn  mother. 

Oh,  ye  rich  and  comfortably- living  children, 
who  long  to  see  a  snow-storm,  that  you  may 
sleigh,  and  sled,  and  skate,  and  slide,  and  make 
merry,  do  you  ever  think  of  little  boys  wishing 
for  the  snow  that  they  may  earn  bread  and  fuel 
for  a  sick  father,  and  a  delicate-over-worked 
mother  ?    Yet  in  large  cities  there  are  many 


such  cases.  I  would  not  check  your  desire  for 
all  right  pleasures.  It  is  natural  you  should 
love  to  play,  and  your  health  will  be  improved 
by  exercise.  To  enjoy,  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
good  gifts  of  a  kind  Heavenly  Father,  is  one 
means  of  showing  we  value  them.  Enjoy  them 
all  you  can;  but  while  you  enjoy  them,  think  of 
the  children  who  are  living  from  day  to  day  in 
hunger  and  cold  and  want,  and  try  to  spare 
something  from  your  store  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  little  creatures,  who,  when  they  have 
eaten  one  meal,  know  not  where  they  may  get 
another. 

To  return  to  our  snow-cleaners — after  telling 
where  they  might  be  found,  off  they  went  to 
take  the  money  they  had  earned,  home  to  their 
mother.  They  looked  so  truthful,  their  story 
could  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  yet  it  seemed 
best  to  go  and  see  if  it  was  really  true.  The 
sick  father  and  the  weary  mother  were  found 
just  as  the  children  had  stated,  and  the  little 
boy's  story  was  only  too  true.  Since  then,  the 
larger  boy  comes  regularly  after  each  snow-fall, 
and  just  after  day-break  we  hear  the  sound  of 
his  shovel  removing  the  snow  from  the  side- 
walk, and  the  little  snow-cleaner  is  much  pleased 
to  have  such  a  work  of  love  to  do  for  his  parents. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.,  1S62.  H. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MO.  22,  1862. 

With  the  view  of  informing  our  readers  of 
what  was  transpiring,  we  have  occasionally  given 
among  the  News  Items  very  brief  notices  of  the 
events  of  the  present  war ;  but  as  we  find  they 
have  given  uneasiness  to  some  of  our  subscribers, 
we  have  discontinued  them. 

A  Primary  Geography — On  the  Basis  of  the 
Object  Method  of  Instruction.  By  F.  A. 
Allen.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  cheering  characteristics  of  the 
present  times  is,  the  demand  for  suitable  text- 
books for  the  use  of  both  parents  and  teachers. 
That  this  demand  is  meeting  with  a  response, 
by  the  publication  of  books  which  call  for  a 
suggestive  rather  than  a  mechanical  mode  of 
teaching,  gives  further  evidence  that  the  old 
abstract  methods  of  dealing  with  the  mind  of 
the  little  child,  are  fast  giving  place  to  the  more 
enlightened  view  that  oral  instruction,  accom- 
panied with  illustration,  is  the  kind  that  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  period  of  childhood. 

Those  who  have  little  children  under  their 
care,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  Primary  Geog- 
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raphy,  recognizing  this  fact,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, which,  doubtless,  will  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  schools  and  families. 

The  manner  in  which  the  general  features  of 
different  countries  is  presented,  makes  this  first 
book  of  geography  peculiarly  adapted  for  home 
instruction;  and  as  this  mode  of  teaching  has 
been  advocated  in  former  numbers  of  this  paper, 
it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  have  such  a  work 
to  recommend  to  those  parents,  who  have  many 
cares  to  engioss  their  time  and  thoughts.  These 
will  find  in  this  book  a  valuable  aid  in  pointing 
out  to  the  child  how  to  observe  and  how  to  ac- 
quire, in  a  pleasant  way,  the  habit  of  self-reli- 
ance, which  forms  the  basis  for  successful  future 
study.  This  book  also  furnishes  many  valuable 
hints  that  may  be  applied  in  every  department 
of  instruction. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Delaware 
County  Republican: 

"  We  have  received  some  of  the  advance  sheets 
of  this  admirable  little  book.  The  friends  of 
education,  everywhere,  will  welcome  this  work 
of  a  practical  teacher  of  more  than  twenty  years' 
experience,  as  one  adapted  to  fill  a  department, 
until  now,  almost  wholly  neglected. 

This  book  is  a  proper  one  for  the  little  learner. 
It  deals  with  things,  not  with  abstractions.  The 
maps  are  not  so  completely  peppered  and  salted 
with  names  as  to  render  the  whole  useless. 
Prominent  localities  are  referred  to  in  a  familiar 
w.;jy,  with  maps  accompanying,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted in  colors,  in  the  very  highest  style  of  the 
art.  These  maps  present  the  outlines  of  coun- 
tries, with  other  prominent  features — not  omit- 
ting those  striking  physical  characteristics  which 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  and  interesting  than 
the  dry  details  with  which  many  of  the  geogra- 
phies are  filled.  They  have,  also,  pictures  upon 
them  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  the  chief  employments  of  the  peo- 
ple, plants,  &c.  The  text  accompanying  it  is 
generally  confined  to  these  interesting  topics. 
In  this  way  all  the  local  geography  necessary  is 
impressed  uj^m  the  memory.  Thus,  the  map 
of  Africa  is  embellished  with  pictures  of  the 
animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  that  country,  with 
the  annexed  account  of  some  of  them  in  the 
text. 

£  The  Albatross,  the  largest  ocean-bird,  is  found 
chiefly  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flies 
grandly,  and  seems  to  float  in  the  air  whether 
in  fair  weather  or  storm.  Its  wines,  when 
spread,  sometimes  measure  fourteen  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  It  defends  its  nest  with  great 
biavery.  Sailors  watch  it  with  much  interest, 
and  sometimes  call  it  the  '  Man  of- War  Bird.' 


'The  Elephant,  the  largest  and  strongest  land- 
animal,  is  found  in  India  and  Africa.  It  lives 
in  lonely  forests,  and  eats  parts  of  trees  and 
roots  plowed  up  by  its  ivory  tusks.  It  feeds 
itself  with  its  long  nose  and  upper  lip,  called  its 
trunk.  When  tamed,  it  is  very  useful  in  carry- 
ing people  and  loads. 

'  The  Bird  of  Paradise  is  very  proud  and  care- 
ful of  its  beautiful  feathers. 

*  The  Giraffe,  the  tallest  of  animals,  is  found 
only  in  Al'rica.  Its  elegant  long  neck  enables  it 
to  feed  from  the  tops  of  trees.  It  takes  hold  of 
the  leaves  with  its  long  tongue.  Its  appearance 
in  a  grove  is  magnificent.  It  kicks  with  terrible 
swiftness  and  force,  often  killing  the  lion.  It 
can  leap  fifteen  feet,  and  the  swiftest  race- horse 
can  hardly  overtake  it. 

lThe  Hippopotamus  is  foundonly  in  Africa. 
It  lives  in  the  rivers  and  on  their  muddy  shores, 
and  can  stay  under  water  five  minutes.  It  feeds 
mostly  on  water-plants;  but  in  the  evening  it 
enters  fields  and  destroys  crops  with  its  ugly 
mouth  and  clumsy  feet.  It  eats  more  than  any 
other  animal.  Strips  of  its  tough  hide  are  made 
into  riding-whips."' 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  13th  Annual 
Report  of  the  labors  of  Edward  C.  Jones,  among 
the  Insane  at  Blockley  Asylum,  and  extract 
from  the  Report  a  few  remarks  made  by  this 
earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity.— Eds. 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT. 

*  *  *  "  The  tact,  the  discernment,  the  gentle- 
ness and  the  prudence,  which  are  called  for  in  the 
ministrations  of  love  and  mercy  among  six  hun- 
dred patients,  can  barely  be  estimated  by  those 
outside  of  the  pale  of  iuquiry.  ■  *  *  *  It  has 
been  acutely  observed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
that  by  the  bringing  diseased  mind  into  contact 
with  intellect  of  unimpaired  integrity,  the  same 
effect  is  produced,  as  the  placing  a  disjointed 
limb  into  splinters,  which,  by  confining  it  within 
what  may  be  called  the  limits  or  boundaries  of 
rigid  straightness,  bring  it  to  the  same  rectitude. 
In  all  the  manifold  processes  adopted  to  benefit 
those  who  are  mentally  disordered,  the  Magic 
Lantern,  the  Concert,  the  Lecture,  the  Library, 
the  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  the  friendly 
concourse,  and  the  stated  worship,  we  have 
adopted,  to  use  the  forcible  illustration  of  him 
who  was  the  law  of  medical  jurisprudence,  a 
seiies  of  moral  splinters,  first  to  confine,  and 
next  to  straighten  out  the  intellect,  which  is, 
unhappily,  in  a  condition  of  curvature.  The 
great  mass  of  a  community  would  say,  How  pre- 
posterous to  treat  the  insane  like  the  sound- 
minded  !  What  a  waste  of  resources !  This 
misconception  results  from  the  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  what  bears  the  name  of  mental 
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disease,  is  only  diabolical  temper,  aud  ungov- 
ernable will,  and  to  persons  manifesting  such 
traits,  ail  emollient  methods  of  treatment 
are  regarded  as  valueless.  We  admit  this  fact. 
We  know  that  many  are  charitably  called  insane, 
who,  had  they  more  control  of  temper  and 
passion,  would  be  worthy  and  useful,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  bestowal  of  a  right  name 
upon  such  cases  would  be  as  useful  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  world  at  large,  but  in  the  instance 
of  a  vast  mass  of  the  mentally  affected,  where 
the  hallucination  is  a  single  unit,  and  the  gen- 
eral temper  is  left  comparatively  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory, no  system  of  meaus  can  be  adopted 
better  calculated  to  win  upon  the  affections  than 
those  which  are  now  universally  adopted.  And, 
even  in  the  case  of  perverted  will,  and  undisci- 
plined passions,  and  vanity,  and  conceit,  both 
impetuosity  and  scorn  may  be  modified  and  re- 
duced, wherever  the  unhappy  patient  exhibits 
them,  by  the  kind  and  faithful  use  of  the  same 
system  of  measures.  Happy  are  those  children, 
who,  in  earliest  life,  have  been  subjected  to  a 
superior,  but  not  an  arbitrary  will.  Greatly 
diminished  would  be  the  catalogue  of  those  who 
have  charitably  to  be  reported  deranged  in 
mind,  by  those  who  do  not  look  below  the  sur- 
face of  manifested  actions,  if  parents  would 
curb  and  restrain  in  childhood  the  crooked  de- 
velopments of  temperament,  for  the  most  un- 
happy biases  of  mind  and  heart  would,  under 
the  grace  of  Grod,  experience  a  corrective  so 
salutary,  that  the  reverses  and  trials  of  future 
years  would  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  comparative 
equanimity,  well  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
balance  of  all  the  rational  powers,  and  to  give 
them  music  and  sweetness  in  their  adjusted  play 
of  parts.  Let  it  here  be  said,  that  the  cultivation 
of  pride,  vanity,  cruelty,  and  the  idleness,  which 
is  so  rampant  among  the  young,  are,  each  and 
all,  the  legitimate  hot  beds  and  nurseries  of  a 
common  crop  of  wickedness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  imbecility,  which  shall  enlarge 
in  the  future  the  domain  of  sorrow,  and  crowd 
its  portals  with  the  children  of  misfortune.  We 
are  not  to  forget,  however,  that  in  this  age  of 
vast  activity  of  brain,  restless  exertion,  and  in- 
cessant struggle  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  a  large  number  of  minds  give  out  and 
succumb  to  what  seems  the  destiny  of  the  gen- 
tly constituted,  in  a  world  of  competition,  artifice 
and  guile.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
lowly  operative  has  one  contest  against  social 
disadvantages.  With  inadequate  pay,  a  large 
family,  and  no  intellectual  resources,  he  holds 
up  against  every  odds,  till  at  last  the  mind  is 
worn  out  with  so  unabated  a  contest,  aud  he 
either  sinks  into  imbecility,  or  by  the  stimulant 
of  alcohol  on  a  brain  already  enfeebled,  passes 
into  a  world  of  the  blankest  desolation.  During 
the  year  past,  there  have  been  some  accessions 
made  to  our  library  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 


And  here  every  citizen  has  an  opportunity,  by 
simply  transferring  to  us  the  superfluous  read- 
ing matter  which  must  accumulate  in  a  house- 
hold, to  augment  our  little  store  of  volumes. 
Pamphlets  and  magazines,  when  thus  received, 
are  bound  up  and  consigned  to  the  bookshelves 
with  palpable  indications  of  joy." 
H.e  thus  concludes  : — 

"  How  often  may  we  have  come  up  to  the 
narrow  line  of  demarcation,  separating  mental 
integrity  from  its  opposite,  and  been  held  by  a 
kind  Providence  just  at  that  delicate  limit,  with- 
out being  transported  into  the  blanS  wilderness 
which  stretched  beyond  that  line  of  hair.  Thank- 
ful for  such  merciful  oversight,  such  a  felicitous 
staving-off  of  a  terrific  dispensation,  by  the  high 
hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  of  God,  our 
highest  effort  be  it,  to  bless  and  comfort  those, 
on  whom  has  come  down  the  dark  cloud  of  woe. 
Deeply,  how  deeply,  have  such  been  smitten,  but 
the  hand  that  smote  them,  consecrated  them, 
and  left  them  as  the  tenderest  objects  of  Chris- 
tian commiseration  and  regard." 


Old  Peter  was  a  colored  man,  very  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  "rich  in  faith."  He  lived  in 
a  miserable  little  hovel,  but  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful, and  said  he  was  rich  and  happy  as  a  king. 

Oue  day  a  boy  who  had  been  very  kind  to 
him,  came  to  bid  him  farewell  before  leaving 
home  for  college.  u  Well,"  said  Peter,  as  he  was 
leaving,  "  I  have  but  three  words  to  say  to  you, 
and  they  are  my  Master's  words,  1  Watch  and 
pray  I ' 

"  Of  coufse  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  watch  with- 
out praying  ;  and  if  you  pray  ever  so  much,  and 
do  not  watch,  the  devil  will  have  you,  after  all : 
but  watch  and  pray,  and  then  your  heart  will  be 
guarded  by  a  two  edged  sword,  turning  each 
way,  and  the  devil  cannot  get  in." 

From  the  Scientific  American. 
OLD-FASHIONED  COMFORTS. 

Our  ancesters  were  a  frugal,  self-denying  peo- 
ple, inured  to  hardship  from  the  cradle ;  they 
were  content  to  be  without  almost  all  the  luxuries 
of  life,  but  they  enjoyed  some  of  its  comforts,  to 
which  many  of  us  are  strangers  ffeld-fashioned 
comforts,  we  may  say;)  and  among  these,  the 
old  fireplace,  as  it  used  to  be  termed,  held  no 
mean  rank.  How  vividly  the  picture  of  one  of 
those  spacious  kitchens  of  the  olden  times  comes 
to  our  mind,  with  its  plain  furniture  and  sanded 
floor,  innocent  of  paint,  but  as  white  as  the  neat- 
est of  housewives  could  make  it !  In  one  corner 
stood  the  clock,  its  very  face  wearing  an  aspect 
of  good  cheer,  and  seeming  to  smile  benignant- 
ly  upon  a  miniature  moon  over  its  head,  which, 
tradition  said,  had,  at  a  remote  period,  followed 
the  rising  and  setting  of  its  great  prototype  in 
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the  heavens,  though  its  days  of  active  service 
were  long  ago  over. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  that  kitchen  was 
not  its  white  sanded  floor ;  nor  the  high  desk, 
with  its  pigeon  holes  and  secret  drawers,  which 
no  venturesome  youngster  ever  dared  invade ; 
nor  yet  the  old  cluck,  ticking  so  musically  in  the 
corner ;  but  it  was  the  old-fashioued  fire-place, 
with  its  blazing  embers, huge  back-logs,  and  iron 
fire-dogs,  that  shed  a  glory  over  the  whole  room, 
gilded  the  plain  and  homely  furniture  with  its 
bright  light,  and  rendered  the  place  a  type  of 
true  New  England  homes  in  "  ye  olden  time." 

Never  were  there  such  apples  as  those  which 
swung  round  and  round  upon  strings  before  the 
bright  fire  of  a  winter's  evening,  never  such  baked 
potatoes  as  those  buried  deep  in  the  ashes  upon 
the  hearth,  never  such  cornstalks  as  those  which 
caught  a  golden  hue  from  the  blazing  embers, 
or  turkeys  like  those  turned  upon  a  spit,  filling 
the  room  with  savory  odors  so  suggestive  of  a 
dainty  repast. 

Before  the  fire  was  the  wooden  settle,  and  here 
the  children  were  wont  to  sit  in  the  long  evening, 
telling  stories,  cracking  nuts,  conning  their  les- 
sons for  the  morrow,  or  listening  in  silence  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  their 
superiors,  and  anon  gazing  in  silence  into  the 
bright  fire,  and  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  gro- 
tesque fanciful  images  from  among  the  burning 
coals.  No  fabled  genii,  with  their  magic  lamps 
of  enchantment,  could  build  such  gorgeous  pal- 
aces, or  create  such  gems  as  the  child  could  dis- 
cern amid  the  blazing  embers  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed fire-place. 

And  we  must  not  neglect  the  chimney  corner, 
where  sat  our  grandfather  in  his  accustomed 
seat,  his  hair  silvered  with  the  snows  of  many 
winters — a  venerable  man,  to  whom  old  age  had 
come  "  frostily  but  kindly,  "  and  whose  last  days 
were  like  those  of  an  Indian  summer,  serene  and 
beautiful,  even  till  the  stars  appeared  in  heaven. 

How  pure  was  the  air  in  those  days  !  The  huge 
fire-place,  with  its  brisk  draught,  carried  off  the 
impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  aud  left  the  air  pure, 
life-giving  and  healthful.  Now,  we  crouch  around 
hot  cooking-stoves,  and  think  it  strange  that  we 
feel  so  stupid  and  drowsy  of  an  evening;  or  we 
huddle  about 'air-tight  stoves,  and  wonder  that  the 
air  seems  burned  and  impure  ;  or  we  sit  down  in 
chilly  rooms  heated  by  a  furnace,  and  marvel 
that  with  all  our  costly  furniture,  soft  carpets 
bright  minors,  and  damask  curtains,  they  are 
cheerless  places — so  unlike  our  ideas  of  a  New 
England  home. 

Alas !  that  with  all  the  so-called  improve- 
ments of  our  advanced  civilization,  the  fire 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  forever  in  our  old- 
fashioned  fire-places,  thus  burying  in  the  ashes 
of  the  past  so  many  means  of  health,  home 
comfort,  good-cheer  and  happiness. 


NO  PLACE  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  in  some  houses  there  is 
actually  no  place  for  the  boys  ?  We  do  not 
mean  the  little  boys — there  is  always  room  for 
them; — they  are  petted  and  caressed; — there  is 
a  place  for  them  on  papa's  knee  and  at  mamma's 
footstool,  if  not  in  her  arms ; — there  are  loving 
words,  and  many,  often  too  many,  indulgences. 
But  the  class  we  speak  of  now  are  the  school- 
boys, great  noisy,  romping  fellows,  who  tread  on 
your  dress,  and  upset  your  work-basket,  and 
stand  in  your  light,  and  whistle  and  drum  and 
shout  and  ask  questions  and  contradict. 

So  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Do  they 
not  want  to  be  loved  and  cherished  now  as  dearly 
as  they  were  in  that  well-remembered  time, 
when  they  were  the  little  ones,  and  were  in- 
dulged, petted,  and  caressed.  But  they  are  so 
noisy,  and  they  wear  out  the  carpet  with  their 
thick  boots,  and  it  is  so  quiet  when  they  are 
gone,  say  the  tired  mother  and  the  fastidious 
sister  and  the  nervous  aunt ;  "  anything  for 
peace'  sake,"  and  so  away  go  the  boys  to  u  loaf" 
on  street  corners,  and  listen  to  the  profane  and 
coarse  language  of  wicked  men,  or  to  the  unsafe 
ice,  or  to  the  railroad  station,  or  the  wharves,  or 
the  other  common  places  of  rendezvous  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do  or  no  place  to  stay. 

But  it  is  argued  there  are  few  boys  who  care 
to  stay  in  the  house  after  school,  and  it  is  better 
they  should  play  in  the  open  air — all  of  which  is 
true.  We  argue  for  those  dull  days  and  stormy 
days  and  evenings,  all  evenings,  in  which  they 
wish  to  stay  in,  or  ought  to  be  kept  in,  and  in 
which,  ?y  kept  in,  they  make  themselves  and 
everybody  else  uncomfortable.  We  protest 
against  the  usages  of  those  homes  where  the 
mother  is  busy  with  her  sewing  or  her  baby,  and 
the  father  is  absorbed  with  the  newspaper  in  the 
evening  which  he  never  reads  aloud,  and  the 
boys  must  "  sit  still  and  not  make  a  noise,"  or 
go  immediately  to  bed.  They  hear  the  merry 
voices  of  other  boys  in  the  streets,  and  long  to 
join  them ;  home  is  a  dull  place  ;  they  will  soon 
be  a  little  older,  and  then,  say  they,  "  we  will 
go  out  and  see  for  ourselves  what  there  is  out- 
side which  we  are  forbidden  to  enjoy."  We 
protest  against  the  usages  of  those  homes  where 
the  boys  are  driven  out  because  their  presence 
is  unwelcome,  and  are  scolded  when  they  come 
in,  or  checked,  hushed,  and  restrained  at  every 
outburst  of  merriment. 

Mrs.  Barton  has  four  boys  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen — active,  merry,  intelligent 
lads.  The  father  is  in  his  store  until  late  in 
the  evening,  very  often,  and  the  boys  are 
mostly  under  their  mother's  training.  When 
they  choose  to  play  out,  after  school,  they  do  so, 
but  within  certain  limits ;  when  they  choose  to 
stay  in,  they  are  made  heartily  welcome.  There 
is  no  scolding  about  the  thick  boots  making  a 
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noise  or  wearing  out  the  carpet,  for  from  their 
earliest  days  the  law  of  the  house,  inexorable  as 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  has  enforced 
the  putting  off  of  the  boots  and  the  putting  on 
of  the  slippers  when  they  come  in.  There  is  no 
grumbling  or  fault-finding  about  who  shall  do 
this,  or  that  or  the  other,  for  each  has  bis 
"  chores  "  to  perform,  and  takes  his  turn  week 
by  week.  There  are  books  for  those  who  choose 
to  read,  and  games  for  those  who  choose  to  play 
— light  and  warmth  and  pleasant  words,  sympa- 
thy for  all,  and  caresses  for  those  who  love 
caresses,  and  companionship  and  conversation 
for  the  elder  ones  who  begin  to  be  companion- 
able and  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day.  Who 
believes  that  the  sons  of  such  a  family  will  be 
willingly  enticed  into  haunts  of  wickedness,  or 
easily  alienated  from  the  love  of  such  a  home? 

Those  mothers  who  live  in  the  country  and 
whose  children  range  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
skate  on  the  glittering  pond,  for  whom  the  house 
is  wide  and  there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare, 
can  have  little  idea  of  the  embarassments  of  a 
family  of  medium  or  limited  means,  who  are 
struggling  to  bring  up  a  number  of  children  in 
a  narrow  city  house,  and  surrounded  by  city 
temptations.  It  is  to  these  most  especially  that 
our  attention  is  turned,  and  it  is  for  the  children 
of  these  that  we  would  plead.  If  the  worn,  and 
weary,  and  anxious  mother,  as  she  looks  at  her 
little  boys  on  the  floor  or  at  her  knee,  and  sighs 
that  she  shall  soon  be  unable  to  keep  them 
there,  will  only  extend  a  little  further  on  into 
their  lives  the  self-denial  she  so  heroically 
practices  now,  she  shall  not  lose  her  reward. 
If  the  sister  who  is  shocked  at  the  rudeness  of 
her  young  brothers  will  but  join  sometimes  in 
their  games,  listen  to  their  stories,  sympathize 
in  their  interests  and  pursuits,  she  will  gain  an 
influence  over  them  which  will  enable  her  to 
win  them  into  gentleness  and  nobleness — not 
suddenly  or  at  once,  but  by  degrees  leading 
them  up  unconsciously  into  higher  and  holier 
paths. 

If  Mrs.  Gray,  who  calls  vacation  vexation, 
and  doesn't  see  what  it  is  for,  and  who,  when 
her  children  come  in  after  school,  exclaims, 
"  There,  go  out  and  don't  let  me  see  one  of  you 
in  here  again  till  supper  time,"  should  consider 
for  a  moment  that  she  is  making  home  but  a 
sleeping-place  and  eating-place  for  her  children, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  future  mortification 
and  sorrow,  she  would  perhaps  consider  before  it 
is  too  late.  A  remark  of  one  of  her  children 
might  enlighten  her. 

"  Mother  doesn't  love  us  a  bit.  She  loves 
Willie,  though,  because  he's  the  baby." 

*f  But  she  won't  when  he  is  as  old  as  we  are," 
-says  Charlie  ;  u  she'll  drive  him  out  then  just  as 
she  does  us." 

Yet  Mrs.  Gray  does  love  her  children  dearly. 
If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  strike  or  injure  one 


of  them,  or  instead,  let  him  look  into  the  family 
sitting-room  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  seethe  tired  form  as  she  bends  to  the 
basket  of  stockings  or  folds  neatly  the  mended 
garments,  and  brushes  carefully  the  Sunday 
suits.  So  much  for  the  body ;  but  how  with 
the  impressible  young  hearts  ?  She  makes 
them  learn  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  gives 
them  all  a  New  Year's  present  of  a  Bible,  and 
then  turns  them  into  the  street.  God  pity  the 
boys  for  whom  there  is  no  place  in  the  house  ! 
If  they  escape  contamination  and  vice,  it  is  of 
his  mercy  who  suffereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to 
the  grouud  without  his  notice,  and  who  called 
little  children  unto  him  and  blessed  them. 

The  parents  may  do  well  who  carefully  lay  up 
money  for  their  children,  educate  them  at  school, 
and  set  them  up  in  business;  but  they  do  in- 
finitely better  who  never  suffer  the  love  that 
warmed  the  cradle-side  to  grow  cold,  who  lay 
aside  their  own  comfort  and  convenience  to 
make  home  attractive  to  their  sons,  and  send 
them  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  armed  with 
the  panoply  of  firm  principles,  and  warmed  and 
invigorated  by  the  cherishing  love  whose  vigils 
began  at  the  cradle  and  will  only  end  at  the 
grave. — Exchange  Paper. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

BY  DR.  BONAR. 

Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home  ! 
Sweet  home ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 
I  shall  be  soon ; 
Love,  rest  and  home  ! 
Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 
Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home  ! 
Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 
Beyond  the  pulse's  fever  beating, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home  ! 
Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  frost-chain  and  the  fever, 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  rock-waste  and  the  river, 
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Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest  and  home  I 
Sweet  home ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 


Selected. 

If  in  the  field  I  meet  a  smiling  flower, 

Methinks  it  whispers  "  God  created  me  ; 
And  I  to  Him  devote  my  little  hour 

In  lonely  sweetness  and  humility." 
If,  where  the  forest's  darkest  shadows  lower, 

A  serpent  quick  and  venomous  I  see, 
It  seems  to  say,  "  I,  too,  extol  the  power 

Of  Him  who  caused  me,  at  his  will,  to  be." 
The  fountain  purling ,  and  the  river  strong. 
The  rocks,  the  trees,  the  mountains  raise  one  song  ; 

"  Glory  to  God  !"  re-echoes  in  mine  ear  ; 
Faithless  were  I,  in  wilful  error  blind, 
Did  I  not  Him  in  all  his  creatures  find ; 

His  voice  through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean 
hear. 

— Montgomery's  imitation  from  the  Italian, 


BE  TRUE. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach  ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach: 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 


PRESENT  HINTS. 


in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  when  the 
season  opens  for  out-door  operations,  and  their 
immediate  use  required.  Harness  should  never 
be  tied  with  strings  and  straps  and  other  make- 
shifts, until  some  serious  accident  occurs ;  but 
be  taken  to  the  harness-maker  for  a  complete 
overhauling.  Worn-out  or  very  old  parts  of 
harness  should  be  replaced  with  new,  and  all 
weak  points  strengthened.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  than  to  follow  the  example  of  some  who 
never  have  any  repairing  done  until  a  fracture 
takes  place  and  an  accident  follows. —  German- 
town  Telegraph. 


The  pruning  of  grape- 
vines and  fruit  trees  should 
now  be  attended  to.  Large 
branches  of  apple  and  pear 
trees  we  much  prefer  to  re- 
move the  last  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August. 

The  grape  wood,  such 
as  is  suitable  for  cuttings, 
should  be  sorted  out  and 
the  cuttings  buried  in  the 
soil  until  wanted. 

The  frost,  when  not  too 
deep,  can  readily  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil,  by 
piling  up  snow  on  any 
given  place.  Roots  can  be 
thus  removed  when  necessary. 

Hot-beds,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  now 
made  and  put  in  operation. 

Bean  poles,  pea  brush,  supports  for  tomatoes, 
flowers  and  vines,  should  now  be  prepared. — 
Tools  should  be  looked  up — whether  for  Garden 
or  Farm — rakes  repaired,  scythes,  axes,  hatchets, 
&c.  ground,  saws  sharpened ;  wagons,  carts,  plows, 
harrows,  &c,  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair, 


FARMING,  A  SCIENCE. 

There  is  no  business  demanding  such  varied 
acquirements  and  such  extensive  knowledge — 
none  that  affords  such  full  scope  for  the  highest 
intellectual  powers — as  that  of  farming.  The 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  the  works  of  nature, 
created  by  an  all  wise  power, — an  Almighty 
hand — by  that  same  mysterious  Power  that  set 
the  flaming  comet  on  its  rapid  course,  and  whose 
ways  and  works  are  past  finding  out.  The  far- 
mer has  to  deal  with  the  earth — learn  its  differ- 
ent characteristics  and  capabilities,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  various  plants  he  cultivates,  the  way 
to  remedy  its  defects  and  appropriate  its  riches. 
The  air  and  the  seasons,  too,  must  be  his  study ; 
for  they  materially  affect  his  interest,  sometimes 
giving  him  a  golden  harvest,  at  others  bringing 
rust  and  blight  upon  his  crops  and  prospects. 
He  must  know  something  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology— and  the  more  the  better — for  every  day 
during  the  growing  season  he  performs  work  for 
the  growth  of  his  crops,  founded  on  the  laws 
which  govern  vegetable  life,  and  without  this 
knowledge  he  labors  in  the  dark,  or  follows  the 
leading  of  those  who  maybe  ignorant  as  himself. 
He  should  know  the  best  means  of  growing  those 
plants  that  are  valuable,  and  the  best  means  of 
destroying  those  that  are  noxious. 

This  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  require  of 
one  man,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  one 
profession,  and  yet  the  farmer  cannot  stop  here. 
He  must  know  somewhat  of  the  habits  of  the 
hundreds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  his  crops, 
and  threaten  their  destruction,  or  he  cannot  hope 
to  wage  a  successful  war  against  them ;  and 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  or  he  will 
not  only  destroy  those  that  are  innocent,  but 
those  who  are  his  best  helpers.  The  various  do- 
mestic animals— the  noble  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep 
— all  require  his  care  in  health  and  sickness. 
He  must  be  their  guide  and  protector  as  well  as 
their  physician  in  ordinary  cases.  The  farmer 
must  be  a  mechanic,  for  the  recent  and  general 
introduction  of  complicated  machinery  upon  the 
farm  renders  this  absolutely  necessary.  The 
reaping-machine,  the  seed  drill,  the  threshing- 
machine,  etc.,  require  care  and  skill  in  working 
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In  addition  to  all  this,  the  farmer  must  be  a 
merchant.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  where  and 
when  to  sell  the  various  products  of  his  farm. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  every  year  lost  to 
the  farming  interests  for  the  lack  of  a  little  com- 
mercial ability.  Wool,  and  cattle,  and  butter,  and 
cheese  are  often  bought  up  by  speculators  at 
prices  far  below  their  real  value.  In  view  of  the 
vast  acquirements  needed  by  the  farmer,  we  are 
led  to  exclaim,  with  one  of  old,  "  Who  is  compe- 
tent to  this  work  ?  "  We  have  never  seen  one 
who  was  master  of  his  profession. — Rural  New 
■  Yorker. 

The  following  additional  particulars  of  the 
terrible  accident  near  New-Castle,  England,  by 
which  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miners  lost  their 
lives,  is  taken  from  a  late  English  paper. 

New  Hartley  Colliery,  where  this  sad  disaster 
has  occurred,  comprises  three  seams— the  high 
main,  the  yard-seam,  and  the  low  main;  but  the 
mining  operations  have  been  recently  confined  to 
the  low  or  steam  coal  main.  The  workings  have 
been  carried  on  by  a  single  shaft  passing  through 
the  yard-seam  at  a  depth  of  about  70  fathoms, 
and  penetrating  to  the  low  seam,  which  lies 
about  100  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  shaft 
was  divided  into  two  equal  sections  by  a  sub- 
stantial wooden  brattice  running  through  its  en- 
tire length.  One  half  was  used  as  an  up-cast,  and 
the  other  as  a  down-cast  pit,  this  arrangement 
answering  the  same  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  ventilation  of  the  mine  as  the  duplicate 
shafts  which  are  employed  in  many  collieries. 

The  accident  that  killed  five  men  in  the  shaft, 
and  which  imprisoned  the  215  men  and  lads  in 
the  mine,  occurred  about  half  past  ten  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  Most  of  the  miners  in  the  pit  had 
gone  in  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were 
just  about  being  relieved  to  come  to  bank  by  the 
back  shift,  which  went  in  at  nine  o'clock.  In 
fact,  two  sets  of  men  of  the  first  shift  had 
got  to  bank,  and  the  third  shift  was  " riding" 
or  coming  up  the  shaft  in  the  cage,  and  had  got 
hauled  half  way  up,  when  the  beam  of  the  pump- 
ing engine  overhanging  the  shaft  at  the  bank 
suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  snapped  in 
two,  the  projecting  outer  half,  weighing  upwards 
of  twenty  tons,  falling  with  a  tremendous  crash 
right  down  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  It  struck 
the  top  of  the  brattice,  and  carried  the  wood- 
work and  timber,  which  extended  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  with  it  down  the  shaft. 
It  encountered  the  ascending  cage,  bringing  up 
the  eight  miners,  half  way.  The  survivors  of 
the  party  state  that  they  first  observed  something 
shoot  past  them  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunder- 
bolt and  presently  found  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  a  perfect  hail  of  broken  beams  and  planks. 
The  iron  cage  in  which  they  were  ascending,  was 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  shock,  and  two  of  the 


|  unfortunate  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
carried  far  down  among  the  ruins.  Of  the  re- 
maining six,  three  survived  for  some  time,  and 
the  others  were  ultimately  rescued.  All,  how- 
ever, suffered  more  or  less  severely  from  the 
falling  timber,  as  well  as  the  privations  they 
were  exposed  to  during  the  twelve  weary  hours 
that  elapsed  before  assistance  could  be  conveyed 
to  them.  The  mass  of  rubbish  completely  filled 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
chances  of  escape  by  that  egress  for  the  men  and 
boys  employed  in  the  low  main.       *  * 

The  excitement  in  the  village  near  the  pit's 
^mouth  was,  of  course,  of  the  most  intense  char- 
acter, being  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
families  of  the  men  employed  in  the  colliery. 
Women  and  children  crowded  on  the  bank,  and 
the  scene  was  most  heart-rending.  An  account 
written  at  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  night  says: — 
"  Continued  and  energetic  efforts  are  being  made 
to  reach  the  unfortunate  men  who  are  entombed 
alive,  but  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  debris 
is  immense.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that 
the  horses  will  inevitably  perish,  as  they  are  in 
the  low  seam.  The  whole  of  the  men  are  fastened 
in  what  is  called  the  1  yard-seam,'  and  the  debris 
which  chokes  up  the  shaft  reaches  nearly  up 
to  the  'high  seam.'  As  fast  as  the  rubbish  is 
loosened  it  is  cleared  away  into  the  high  seam. 
The  depth  of  the  shaft  is  94£  fathoms;  the 
high  seam  is  38  fathoms  from  the  bank,  and 
the  yard-seam  70.  The  shaft  is  12  feet  wide. 
The  men  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  disaster  were  all  working  in  the  low  main, 
but  it  is  supposed  they  came  up  the  staple 
into  the  yard-seam,  but  as  to  whether  all  of  them 
were  able  to  reach  there  or  not  different  opinions 
prevail.  Relays  of  half-a-dozen  men,  changed 
every  hour,  have  been  at  work  down  the  shaft 
since  yesterday,  and  they  can  now  sometimes 
hear  the  voices  of  the  unfortunate  men."  *  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  buried  men  were 
alive  so  late  as  Sunday  afternoon,  ^and  on  that 
night  they  perished.  Down  to  that  afternoon 
the  timber  and  bratticing  which  formed  the  ob- 
struction halfway  down  the  shaft,  might  have 
been  comparatively  open  for  the  air  and  gases  to 
pass  through  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine ;  but 
after  that  evening  it  might  to  a  large  extent  be- 
come almost  air-tight.  The  distance  up  the 
shaft  from  the  yard  to  the  upper  seam  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  yards;  but  there  is  a  means  of 
egress  from  the  yard-seam  higher  up  the  shaft 
than  from  the  archway  leading  from  its  workings 
by  means  of  the  furnace  drift — a  sort  of  sloping 
chimney  leading  from  the  furnace  in  the  yard- 
seam  into  the  shaft.  It  would  appear  that  the 
more  bold  and  adventurous  of  the  buried  miners,  I 
including  Amos,  the  overman,  and  Tennant, 
one  of  the  deputies,  had  found  a  way  up  this 
drift,  and  from  saws  and  adzes  and  other  tools 
found  there  had  employed  themselves  down  to 
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Sunday  afternoon  in  trying  to  cut  a  way  through 
the  timber  blocking  the  shaft,  and  so  force  a  pas- 
sage up  to  the  outer  world.     *       *  * 

The  cloth  brattice  cleared  the  shaft  to  some 
extent  of  gas.  Three  pitmen  (volunteers)  went 
down,  penetrated  the  obstruction,  got  into  the 
yard- seam  by  the  engine  drift,  and  found  men 
lying  dead  at  the  furnace.  They  pushed  their 
way  through.  The  air  was  bad.  Within  this 
door  they  found  a  large  body  of  men  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death.  They  retreated,  and  came  to 
bank  with  the  appalling  intelligence.  Humble, 
viewer  of  the  colliery,  and  Hale,  immediatelv 
went  down,  and  returned  in  an  hour  and  a  hair? 
Both  had  to  be  taken  off  the  sling,  seriously 
affected  by  gas.  They  went  all  through  the  works, 
and  found  no  living  man,  but  a  hecatomb  of 
dead  bodies.  The  bulk  of  the  dead  bodies  were 
lying  in  the  gallery  near  the  shaft.  An  affecting 
report,  which  touched  all  hearts,  was  made  by 
these  gentlemen.  Families  were  lying  in  groups ; 
children  in  the  arms  of  their  fathers;  brothers 
with  brothers.  Most  of  them  looked  placid,  as  if 
asleep ;  but  higher  up,  near  the  furnace,  some 
tall,  stout  men  seemed  to  have  died  hard.  The 
corn-bins  were  all  cleared.  Some  few  of  the  men 
had  a  little  corn  in  their  pockets.  A  pony  was 
lying  dead  among  the  men,  but  untouched. 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  ult.  a  telescopic  comet 
was  discoved  by  Dr.  Winnecke,  at  the  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory of  Poulkova,  near  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Admiralty  has  decided  on  sending  out  a  special 
expedition  for  surveying  the  various  reefs  and  dan- 
gerous shoals  abounding  in  the  China  seas,  as  also 
on  the  coast  of  Cochin  China. 

No  further  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  occurred,  but 
deleterious  gases  are  pouring  up  through  the  .town 
of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  even  through  the  water  some 
fathoms  from  shore. 

Letters  frtm  Manheim  speaks  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Baden-Baden  gambling  tables,  as  having  been 
definitively  decided  upon  by  the  Grand-Ducal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I"",  The  census  of  Italy  was  taken  on  New  Year's  morn. 
Precisely  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  every  subject  of 
King  Victor  Emanual  drew  up  a  muster-roll  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  his  son  and  daughter,  his  man-servant, 
his  maid-servant,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates. 

Western  Africa. — Discovery  op  Dr.  Baikie. — The 
royal  mail  steam-ship  Ethiope,  with  mails  from  Fer- 
nando Po.,  etc.  has  arrived  at  Liverpool,  after  a  very 
rapid  passage  from  the  West  Coast.  By  this  arrival 
we  are  placed  in  possession  of  news  of  the  long-lost 
African  explorer,  Dr.  Baikie,  regarding  whose  fate 
there  has  been  so  much  speculation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Baikie  was  attached  for  some 
time  to  the  Niger  expedition,  and  the  last  heard  from 
him — until  the  present  time — was  upwards  of  two 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  fate  of  himself  and  his 
assistant  was  a  mystery,  but  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  either  perished  from  the  sickness  and 
fatigue  incident  on  his  explorations,  or  that  he  had 


fallen  a  victim  to  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
country.  We  are,  however,  glad  to  say  that  the  ad- 
venturous explorer  and  his  assistant  have  at  last 
been  discovered  alive  and  well,  after  a  residence  of 
two  years  amongst  the  natives,  during  which  time 
they  were  without  communication  with  Europeans. 
During  his  two  years'  sojourn  among  the  natives, 
the  doctor  enjoyed  tolerable  good  health,  and  had 
lifewise  made  some  interesting  researches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exploration  of  the  Niger.  The  last  ad- 
vices left  Dr.  Baikie  at  the  confluence  of  the  river. 

Telegraphic  Achievement. — On  the  8th  instant, 
as  a  result  of  some  experiments  by  the  operators, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  worked  di- 
rectly, steadily  and  without  interruption  together  for 
nearly  an  hour.  The  route  chosen  was  via  Omaha 
City,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York. 

Fat  Cattle. — David  Traine,  of  Limewood  station, 
has  raised  a  steer  and  an  ox  deserving  of  mention. 
The  former  is  seven  years  old,  and  a  cross  between 
the  native  and  Durham.  It  is  five  feet  ten  inches 
high;  and  over  nine  feet  long  from  horns  to  root  of 
tail ;  its  girth  is  nine  feet  eleven  inches  ;  depth  from 
top  of  shoulder  to  point  of  brisket,  over  five  feet ; 
width  across  the  hips,  three  feet  two  inches ;  sup- 
posed weight,  when  dressed,  2500  pounds.  The  ox 
is  eight  years  old,  of  North  Devon  stock,  and  though 
not  so  large  as  the  steer,  will  probably  weigh,  when 
dressed,  1800  pounds. 

The  New  Mill-house  at  Fairmount. — The  new 
mill-house  at  Fairmount  is  nearly  completed,  two  of 
the  immense  iron  chambers  for  the  turbine  wheels 
having  been  put  in  place,  and  nearly  all  the  pumps 
secured  to  their  foundations.  There  are  six  pumps 
in  all,  two  worked  by  each  wheel.  They  are  placed 
in  pairs  horizontally ;  one  on  each  side.  They  are 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  feet  stroke  of 
piston;  the  valves  are  double  bear,  working  vertical- 
ly in  chambers  placed  immediately  over  each  set  of 
valves,  one  on  the  connecting  main,  between  the 
chambers  and  one  of  the  suction  pipes  which  takes 
the  water  from  the  flumes  supplying  the  wheels.  The 
packing  of  the  pump  pistons  is  end  wood,  which  is 
kept  tight  by  means  of  a  cone  forced  under  the  wooden 
ring.  The  mean  capacity  of  all  six  pumps  will  be 
16,000,000  gallons  per  day,  although  they  can  be 
worked  up,  to  18,000,000  gallons,  if  necessary.  The 
movable  wheel  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  fifty 
buckets.  The  pinions  of  the  wheels  are  of  iron,  with 
the  cogs  accurately  dressed,  working  into  mortice 
wheels  with  hickory  cogs. 

Imports  of  Cotton. — From  10th  month  1st.,  1861, 
to  2d  month  7,  1862,  there  were  imported  into  New 
York,  from  British  ports,  chiefly  Liverpool,  seven  mil- 
lions five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, valued  in  the  invoices  at  one  million  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
dollars.  This  is  at  the  average  rates  of  about  twenty- 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Market  dull;  600  bbls.  sold  at 
$5  87  a  $6  for  extra  family  ;  $5  62  a  $5  75  for  extra. 
Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  from  $5  25  to  $5  37  for 
superfine;  $5  56  a  5  75  for  extras  ;  $5  81  a  $6  00 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  12  a  $6  75  for  fancy  lots- 
according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  25, 
and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  $3  per  bbl.  Last  sale 
of  Brandy  wine  at  $3  12£. 

Grain.— Sales  of  Wheat  at$l  32  a  $1  35  for  Penn- 
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sylvania  red,  and  $1  40  a  1  46  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  72  a  73c,  in  lots.  Corn  is 
quiet.  Sales  of  new  yellow  at  55  a  56c.  Oats  are 
quiet  at  38  cents.  New  York  Barley  85  cents,  Penn- 
sylvania at  70  cents. 

Seeds. — Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $4  00  a  4  12 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $1  94  a  $2. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $2  10  a  $2  15 


THE  ATTENTION  of  those  desiring  publicity  to 
their  profession  or  business,  is  called  to  the  an- 
nexed prices  for  advertisements  in  this  paper  : 
For  one  square  of  ten  lines  or  less — 

For  one  insertion,   50 

Two  insertions,  $1  00 

1  month,   1  50 

2  «    2  50 

3  "    3  00 

6      "   5  00 

lyear,   8  00 

Address  the  Publisher, 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 
Nos.  17  and  19  south  6th  street,  Philadelphia. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  SALE  of  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
Roots,  &c,  suitable  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Avenues,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Hedges,  Wind-breaks, 
and  stock  for  nurserymen,  dealers  and  landscape 
gardeners.  Commencing  at  1  P.  M.,  on  Second-day, 
(Monday,)  10th  of  3d  mo.,  (March)  next,  at  Evergreen 
Nursery,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

2d  mo.  22d— 3t.  DAVID  J.  GRISCOM. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. — A  large  assortment  of  School 
Books  and  Stationary  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Cap  and  Letter  paper,  from  $1.50  to  3.00  per  ream. 
Lead  Pencils,  from  12  to  50  cts.  per  dozen. 
Wrapping  paper,  from  30  cts  to  $1.50  per  ream. 
Good  Inks,  suitable  for  Schools,  37  cts.  and  up- 
wards per  dozen  bottles. 

Steel  Pens,  good  article,  from  50  cts.  to  $3.00  per 
gross. 

Slates,  from  50  cts.  to  $1.62  per  dozen. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  the  School  Books  generally 
in  use. 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 
Bookseller,  Publisher  and  Stationer, 

Nos.  17  and  19  S.  6th  st.,  Phila. 

MOORESTOWN    BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS.— The  second  half  of  the  present  Term 
will  commence  the  24th  of  2nd  Mo.,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.    The  Autumn  Term,  the  1st  of  10th 
Mo.  next,  and  continue  forty  weeks. 
For  circulars  apply  to 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Principal, 
Moorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
2mo  8— 3t. 

A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
get,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.    II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
«     IV.— 16,  17,  20. 
"     VI.— 11. 
"    VIII.— 39. 


UNDERTAKING —Wm.   Heacock,   General  Fur- 
nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 


T3EM0VAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
XV  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
JSank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &o.  (The  Friend,  Friends1  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Pabliser, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 
10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young^rnen  wishing  | 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly.  

T  \  7  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehid 
W     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  Nortl 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  an( 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861 — 6  m. 


FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and] 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  made  to 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada.  j 

4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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"  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  |  LET  HER  NOT  GO  |  KEEP  HER  ;  FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

(Continued  from  page  787.) 

The  infirm  state  of  health  in  which  W.  T.  had 
remained  for  some  time,  created  considerable 
anxiety  amongst  his  friends,  and  made  them  de- 
sirous that  some  more  suitable  employment  than 
that  he  had  relinquished,  and  not  requiring  much 
bodily  exertion,  should  be  found  for  him.  The 
school-room  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  nearly  contiguous  to  their  meeting-house  at 
Penketh,  near  Warrington,  being  unoccupied,  it 
was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  undertake 
the  office  of  school  roaster  there.  In  the  follow- 
ing reply,  his  humility  caused  him  to  underrate 
his  own  abilities,  for  the  event  justified  the  be- 
lief of  his  friends  that  he  .was  qualified  for  the 
undertaking. 

"  To  G.  C. 

"  Lowton,  f)th  mo.  16th,  1813. 
u  The  plan  to  which  thou  hast  so  earnestly 
requested  my  attention,  must  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  disinterested  benevolence.  The  idea  of 
my  slender  abilities  and  inexperienced  address, 
being  employed  in  the  discharge  of  so  important 
an  office  as  the  presiding  over  the  education  of 
youth,  is  in  no  small  degree  humiliating.  But 
I  shall  not  express  all  that  reluctance  which  I 
feel,  lest  that  which  is  spoken  from  sincerity 
should  be  mistaken  f9t  affectation.  I  conceive 
there  is  ascertain  sphere  of  duty,  in  which  every 
one  may  move,  if  not  with  satisfaction  to  hini- 
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self,  at  least  with  usefulness  to  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  The  various  gradations  of  society  we  may 
trace  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  a 
small  share  of  discernment  is  sufficient  to  per- 
ceive that,  like  the  parts  of  a  complicated  piece 
of  machinery,  they  are  strictly  dependent  on 
each  other.  The  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  is  also  no  less  obvious :  there  appears  to 
be,  in  many  instances,  a  sort  of  originality  in 
the  constitutions  and  habits  of  men,  as  if  Nature 
had  designed  them  for  the  very  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  teacher  of  occult 
sciences,  the  rustic  at  the  plough,  or  the  advo- 
cate at  the  bar,  are  not  always  perfect  in  their 
art :  they  may  occasionally  wander  from  the 
point,  yet  they  are  seldom  found  to  be  endowed 
with  qualifications  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  their  stations  require.  Bat  perhaps  I  am 
attributing  that  facility,  with  which  every  man 
performs  his  part  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  to 
improper  causes :  perhaps  I  am  ascribing  that  to 
nature,  which  only  belongs  to  art.  There  may 
be  particular  propensities,  and  in  the  great  bive 
of  society  there  are  few  who  have  not  a  predi- 
lection for  some  particular  employment,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others.  But  the  truth  is,  that  all 
men  are  born  with  capacities  nearly  equal,  and 
the  difference  is  made  by  the  spring  of  activity 
being  damped  with  the  humid  mists  of  poverty ; 
relaxed  by  lassitude  and  indolence;  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  unbounded  gratification  of  the 
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sensual  appetites.  Few  can  hope  ever  to  attain 
to  such  a  strength  of  intellect,  as  to  procure  to 
themselves  the  voluntary  admiration  of  the  learn- 
ed and  great;  to  have  their  names  transmitted  to 
posterity  as  the  enlighteners  and  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Yet  every  man  may,  without  vanity, 
contribute  his  mite  to  instruct  or  reform  ;  and 
though  he  cannot  exult  in  having  done  much, 
he  may  possess  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
well.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  these  views, 
that  I  am  led  to  express  my  decided  approbation 
of  the  measure  which  my  friends  have  adopted 
for  my  future  advancement.  I  can  perceive 
nothing  in  me  like  a  fitness  for  the  situation,  nor 
dare  I  affirm  that  my  morals  would  be  irre- 
proachable, so  as  to  inculcate,  by  unerring  ex- 
ample, sentiments  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  the 
minds  of  my  pupils.  But  I  would  humbly  pre- 
sume, that  my  habits  are  not  so  vicious  as  to 
render  their  improvement  impossible;  or  my 
mental  abilities  so  weak,  but  they  may  be 
strengthened  by  dint  of  application.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  consideration  which  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked;  I  mean,  my  indisposition;  which, 
as  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  amendment,  I  be- 
gin to  fear  will  be  of  long  continuance :  I  have 
walked  with  much  more  difficulty  since  my  re- 
turn home  than  I  ever  did  before ;  but  I  have 
only  farther  to  add,  that  I  hope  to  make  good 
use  of  what  health  and  spirits  remain,  in  ac- 
quiring mere  perfectly  those  particular  parts  of 
learning  which  are  most  likely  to  be  wanted. 

"  W.  T." 

"  Thoughts  written  5th  mo.  17th,  1813. 

"  Every  one  is  not  born  to  conquer  nations, 
to  plant  colonies,  or  to  propagate  new  and  im- 
proved systems  of  philosophy;  but  every  one  is 
endowed  with,  a  certain  portion  of  intellect, 
which  it  is  his  duty  and  interest  to  improve ;  it 
is  his  duty,  because  he  has  received  it  from  his 
Creator,  the  supreme  source  of  all  good  :  and  no 
stronger  proof  can  he  exhibit  of  his  gratitude  to  ' 
the  great  Giver,  than  by  improving  the  gift. 
It  is  his  interest,  because,  by  calling  forth  the 
latent  sparks  which  lie  hid  in  the  soul,  he  may 
procure  to  himself  a  perpetual  source  of  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  which  are  ten  thousand  times 
more  to  be  valued  than  the  gross  delights  of 
sensual  gratifications.  In  prosperity,  he  will 
learn  humility;  in  adversity,  fortitude;  and  in 
every  situation,  content :  this  will  be  the  happy 
result  of  a  right  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

"  But  let  no  one  imagine,  that  to  do  this  re- 
quires only  that  he  should  will  it  to  be  done; 
let  such  remember,  that  it  is  alone  by  persever- 
ance and  a  never-ceasing  energy,  that  he  can 
hope  to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
and  the  errors  of  education.  If,  however,  he 
courageously  uses  the  strength  which  he  hath, 
and  earnestly  supplicates  the  Almighty  for  more, 
he  may  every  day  obtain  new  victories  over  him- 


self; he  may  soar  to  new  heights,  and  into  new 
regions  of  science ;  and  by  an  exact  and  righte- 
ous employment  of  time,  he  may  enjoy  a  lively 
anticipation  of  eternity.  W.  T." 

Permission  having  been  obtained  for  the  use 
of  the  school-room,  there  appeared  no  obstacle 
to' his  immediate  adoption  of  the  new  mode  of 
life  proposed,  but  the  infirm  state  of  his  health. 
By  the  advice  of  a  medical  friend,  who  showed 
him  numerous  tokens  of  regard,  and  exerted  for 
him  his  professional  skill  on  many  occasions,  he 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  the  warm  salt- 
water bath,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Liver- 
pool in  the  6th  month,  1813.  There  he  remained 
nearly  three  weeks,  at  the  house  of  some  hos- 
pitable friends,  and  used  the  bath  nearly  every 
day,  but  without  producing  any  mitigation  of 
his  complaint;  and  apprehension  being  enter- 
tained that  permanent  lameness  might  ensue,  it 
was  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  caustic  applica- 
tion :  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  Warrington, 
(where  suitable  accommodations  had  been  pro- 
cured for  him,)  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  daily  surgical  attendance,  which  he 
received  from  the  individual  to  whom  allusion 
has  just  been  made.  He  continued  at  Warring- 
ton six  weeks,  engaged  principally  in  reading 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  engagement  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  yet  not  neglecting 
his  correspondents. 

"ToR.  0. 

"Liverpool,  21st  of  6th  mo.,  1813. 

"  I  have  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Athenaeum, 
and  spent  there  about  eight  hours  with  much 
delight.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  state,  with 
what  sensations  I  viewed  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  so  many  ages,  or  with  what  emotions  I 
saw  myself  surrounded  by  more  than  six  thou- 
sand volumes :  it  was  a  gratification  which  I 
never  before  experienced,  nor  could  have  rea- 
sonably hoped  for.  I  spent  much  time  in  looking 
over  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  works,  which  are.  uncom- 
monly interesting. 

"  Those  only  can  appreciate  genius  as  it  de- 
serves, who  possess  the  most  of  it  themselves, 
nor  will  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of 
philosophical  research  be  viewed  with  admiration 
and  regard,  except  by  those  who,  having  arrived  at 
a  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  same  pursuits, 
have  proved  how  laborious  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  how  hardly  earned  is 
the  meed  of  literary  fame.  It  is  evident,  upon 
this  ground,  that  the  reputation  of  this  great 
man  will  daily  increase,  and  will  keep  pace  with 
the  enlightening  and  civilization  of  mankind. 

"  I  hope  thou  understandest  the  admiration 
which  I  here  express  in  its  proper  sense,  and  no 
farther,  viz.,  as  subordinate  in  its  nature  to  that 
awe  and  veneration  with^hich  we  ought  to  con- 
template those  characters,  who  may  be  called 
the  champions  of  truth,  and  who  are  eminent 
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only  by  their  virtue,  and  the  undeviating  purity 
of  their  lives.  But  here  I  may  observe,  that 
the  eminently  virtuous  appear  amiable  to  our 
view,  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  governed  by 
the  same  divine  principle  which  actuated  them. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  presents  to  our  view  a 
scene  of  inexpressible  sublimity,  but  we  must 
become  influenced  by  the  same  indifference  for 
the  world,  and  the  same  awful  regard  for  eter- 
nity, which  enables  the  sufferer  to  despise  the 
sorrows  that  are  for  a  moment,  we  must  view 
things  through  the  same  medium,  and  possess, 
in  a  measure,  the  same  dispositions,  before  we 
can  see  him  in  that  exalted  situation  in  which 
he  stands. 

"  There  are  few  objects  relating  to  literature, 
which  may  not  be  communicated  with  ease  from 
one  mind  to  another;  but  ah  !  when  we  endeavor 
to  describe  that  principle  which  ought  to  direct 
us  through  the  few  fleeting  moments  of  time ; 
when  we  would  speak  of  that  peace,  which  is 
the  result  of  yielding  an  unreserved  obedience 
to  its  requirings,  or  of  the  confusion  and  dark- 
ness which  pervade  the  soul,  when  its  admoni- 
tions are  forgotten  ;  and  that  vessel  which  ought 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  most  sacred  of  all 
uses,  and  become  a  recipient  for  divine  love,  is 
defiled  with  the  love  of  the  world  :  when  these 
subjects  are  to  be  discussed,  what  empty  and 
unmeaning  sounds  are  words,  and  how  imper- 
fectly can  we  convey  heavenly  things  through 
an  earthly  medium.  The  unreasonable  value 
which  we  are  apt  to  place  upon  mere  human  ac- 
quirements, has  often  appeared  to  me  of  so  much 
moment,  that  I  have  almost  been  ready  to  prefer 
ignorance,  and  to  think  that  man  the  happiest, 
whose  knowledge  was  the  most  circumscribed. 
We  mostly  pass  from  one  extreme  of  error  to 
another ;  may  our  views  become  daily  more  en- 
lightened concerning  these,  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  and  may  we  be  taught  by  that 
pure  wisdom  which  is  from  above.      W.  T." 

He  removed  to  Penketh  in  the  Eighth  month, 
and  opened  his  school,  being  then  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  He  had  derived  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  judicious  means  adopted 
to  remove  his  lameness;  and  his  general  health 
was  much  improved  by  nutritious  diet  and  care- 
ful attention.  What  his  feelings  were,  on  en- 
tering upon  such  a  novel  and  arduous  engage- 
ment, appears  by  some  of  the  following  extracts 
from  his  letters. 

"  Penketh,  Sth  mo.  13th,  1813. 
"  My  mind  has  been  much  more  composed 
since  I  left  W.,  and  seems  to  have  participated 
in  the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  this  rural 
spot.  The  way  at  present  seems  more  open,  and 
I  feel  little  doubt  but  my  present  allotment  is  the 
right  one.  1  W.  T." 

"  25th  August,  1813. 
"  As  far  as  prospects  can  be  made  the  crite- 


rion to  judge  by,  of  future  success,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  my  small  beginning  will  make  an  honorable 
termination.  I  am  now  launched  upon  the  ocean 
of  life,  and  have  undertaken  to  pilot  others 
through  the  rocks  of  error  and  youthful  folly, 
at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  critical;  when 
I  have  need  to  walk  with  circumspection  under 
the  care  of  an  infallible  guide,  how  much  a 
giving  way  to  the  presentations  of  evil  may  at 
some  future  period  obscure  my  way,  I  dare  not 
venture  to  predict;  but  I  hope,  at  this  time,  I 
am  sensible  from  what  source  my  strength  must 
come,  and  that  the  success  of  my  present  under- 
taking depends  upon  rectitude  of  conduct  and 
the  most  persevering  exertions.  W.  T." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Thanksgiving  is  good,  but  thanks-living  is 
better. 


VERACITY. 

The  groundwork  of  all  manly  character  is 
veracity.  That  virtue  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
everything  solid.  How  common  it  is  to  hear 
parents  say  :  "  I  have  faith  in  my  child  so  long 
as  he  speaks  the  truth.  He  may  have  many 
faults,  but  I  know  he  will  not  deceive  me.  I 
build  on  that  confidence."  They  are  right.  It 
is  a  lawful  and  just  ground  to  build  upon.  And 
that  is  a  beautiful  confidence.  Whatever  errors 
temptation  may  betray  a  child  into,  so  long  as 
brave,  open  truth  remains,  there  is  something  to 
depend  on,  there  is  anchor-ground,  there  is  sub- 
stance at  the  centre.  Men  of  the  world  feel  so 
about  one  another.  They  can  be  tolerant  and 
forbearing  so  long  as  their  erring  brother  is 
true.  If  we  cannot  believe  what  others  say  to 
us,  we  cannot  act  upon  it,  and,  to  an  immense 
extent,  that  is  saying  that  we  cannot  act  at  all. 
When  you  undertake  to  benefit  a  lying  man,  it 
is  like  putting  your  feet  into  the  mire. 


From  The  London  Friend. 
CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

As  introductory  to  the  following  letter,  kind- 
ly furnished  us  by  a  Friend  of  Somersetshire,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  W.  Tan- 
ner's Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire : — 

"In  1694,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Bristol,  for  the  south-western 
counties ;  such  meeting  to  be  held  a  little  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 

to  which  it  was  made  subject  

Suggestions  were  at  different  times  made,  to  the 
effect  that  this  Yearly  Meeting  should  be  held 
alternately  in  the  different  counties  composing 
it;  and,  in  1720,  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  Ae- 
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nual  Meeting  for  Worship,  in  addition  to  the  j 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Bristol,  which,  from  its  being  i 
held  at  different  places  in  turn,  was  called  the  ' 
Circular   Meeting.     These  Circular  Meetings  I 


were  often  held  in  places  where  there  were  but 


I 

few,  if  any,  Friends ;  and  were  largely  attended,  j 
both  by  Friends  from  a  distance,  and  by  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  Society  

The  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting  ceased  to  act  as  a 
meeting  for  discipline  in  1772,  but  was  con- 
tinued some  time  longer  as  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship. " — W.  Tanner's  Lectures,  pp.  122-3,  and 
141. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Bridgewater, 
Sept.  20,  1776  :— 

"  This  week  our  town  has  been  filled  with 
Quakers,  who  held  their  Circular  Annual  Meet- 
ing for  the  western  counties.  It  was  very  large, 
being  attended  by  many  respectable  persons  of 
both  sexes  belonging  to  that  Society,  from  most 
of  the  counties  in  England. 

u  The  number  of  Quakers  amounted  to  about 
500 ;  the  most  of  them  came  on  Saturday,  and 
left  the  town  on  Wednesday.  All  the  inns  and 
many  private  houses  were  full;  but  they  had  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  their  guests,  for  they 
spent  their  money  generously,  though  not  pro- 
fusely, and  behaved  with  a  decorum  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  their  visit,  for  which  they  are 
justly  distinguished  and  esteemed. 

"  They  had  previously  erected  a  large  booth 
to  hold  their  meeting  in.  It  was  eighty  feet 
square,  very  commodiously  seated,  and  contained 
about  2,500  people.  Most  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, divers  clergymen,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  neighboring  gentry,  attended,  and  appeared 
to  be  well  satisfied.  Notwithstanding  the 
weather  proved  very  wet,  the  booth  was  always 
filled  with  people,  who  behaved  with  a  sobriety 
and  attention  that  did  them  honor. 

" Several  principal  speakers  were  there;  among 
the  rest,  Mr.  Storer,  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Compton,  near  Sherborne,  Mr.  Sharpies, 
of  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  Mr.  Glurney,  of 
Norwich,  Mr.  Butter,  of  Bristol,  &c.  &c. 

"The  Quakers  made  a  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance in  general ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  number  of  pretty  young  ladies,  and  the 
neatness  and  elegance  of  their  dress,  exceeded 
anything  of  this  kind  we  ever  had  seen. 

"  The  inns  were  all  full,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  very  civilly  offered  their  beds  on  the 

occasion ;  and  Mr.  ,  a  member  of  parliament, 

who  lives  here,  quitted  his  house  and  genteelly 
offered  it  to  the  Quakers  during  their  stay,  and 
left  three  servants  to  attend  them.  They  accepted 
it,  and  as  many  as  could  be  conveniently  accom- 
modated went  thither.  I  believe  our  townspeo- 
ple will  have  no  objection  to  another  visit  of  this 
kind,  as  there  could  not  be  much  less  than 
2,000Z.  left  in  the  town  on  this  occasion. 

"  Not  having  been  at  a  meeting  of  this  sort 


before,  I  took  some  pains  in  gathering  authentic 
information  of  the  principal  views  and  designs 
they  had  in  their  visit,  and  conversed  with  a 
very  sensible  Quaker  thereon.  He  told  me  in 
brief  as  follows  : — That  these  Circular  Meetings 
were  held  once  a  year  in  rotation  in  each  of  the 
seven  counties  that  composed  them,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  their  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London — that  their  view  in  it  was  twofold; 
first,  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue  by  the  propagating  of  such  truths  as  relate 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  and,  secondly,  to 
give  the  public  in  general  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  their  religious  principles  ; 
by  which  means  the  prejudice  which  many,  for 
want  of  proper  information,  had  imbibed,  might 
be  removed,  and  the  misrepresentations  that  some 
had  made  of  their  faith  and  doetrine  might  have 
no  improper  effect — that  by  thus  affording  op- 
portunity to  any  who  were  dissatisfied  with  them 
to  hear  and  examine  the  principles  they  held, 
such  might  judge  freely  for  themselves  how  far 
they  were  consistent  with  the  Christian  religion 
as  established  by  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles 
in  the  New  Testament — that,  on  this  account, 
they  generally  chose  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
places  where  few  or  no  Quakers  lived,  as  being 
most  likely  to  answer  the  prime  ends  of  their 
constitution. 

"  I  further  asked  him  whether  their  ministers 
were  not  appointed  and  paid  for  attending,  as 
divers  of  them  lived  near  200  miles  from  this 
place ;  for  although  I  knew  they  were  not  paid 
for  preaching,  yet  I  thought  it  not  reasonable 
they  should  undertake  such  journeys  at  their 
own  expense.  He  assured  me  they  were  neither 
appointed  to  attend,  nor  paid  anything  for  at- 
tending ;  that  the  meeting  was  free  for  all  those 
ministers  who  were  approved  by  their  own 
meetings ;  that  they  all  attended  freely  at  their 
own  expense  in  all  places  where  none  of  their 
friends  lived  to  entertain  them ;  that  as  the 
promotion  of  morality  and  virtue  was  the  prime 
end  of  [their]  labor,  the  hope  that  this  end 
might  be  in  some  degree  answered,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  endeavored,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  to  promote  it,  was  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  their  trouble  on  the  occasion. 

"  This  account,  which  I  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  credit,  gave  me  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Quakers' 
principles,  and  of  their  sincerity  in  maintaining 
them.  It  also  excited  me  to  attend"  their  meet- 
ing, and  justice  obliges  me  to  own  that  I  heard 
little  to  which  I  could  object,  but  much  to  ap- 
prove and  commend ;  their  discourses  having  a 
general  tendency  to  discourage  vice  and  im- 
morality, and  to  promote  those  virtues  and  that 
religion  which  are  universally  obligatory  on  a 
rational  being,  and  best  conduce  to  his  happi- 


"  I  will  not  attempt  to  account  for  that  prin- 
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ciple  which  can  incite  a  people  thus  to  apply 
their  time  and  money  for  the  good  of  mankind 
from  the  most  disinterested  and  benevolent  mo- 
tives; but  must  confess  I  think  it  a  subject 
worthy  the  most  sagacious  philosopher  to  investi- 
gate j  and,  perhaps,  on  an  impartial  scrutiny,  it 
may  appear,  from  its  nature,  tendency  and  effects, 
to  be  divine  in  its  origin. 

u  For  erecting  and  use  of  this  booth,  they 
paid  56?.  *  Sarah  Syms." 


JOURNAL  OE  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 

(Continued  from  page  791.) 

3d.  This  day  rainy,  and  spent  chiefly  at 
William  Wells'. 

Besides  the  garrison  stationed  here,  there  is  a 
large  store  of  goods  established  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Indians. 
The  store  is  kept  by  our  landlord.  Several 
Canadian  traders  also  reside  here,  who  exchange 
goods  with  the  Indians  ;  some  of  them  have  re- 
sided here  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  In- 
dians are  daily  arriving  with  their  peltry,  some 
of  them  exchange  them  for  goods,  others  re- 
quire money.  The  women  bring  sugar,  which 
is  generally  neatly  packed  in  a  square  box  made 
of  bark,  containing  about  fifty  pounds.  It  is 
made  from  the  sugar  tree.  This  art  has  long 
been  known  to  the  Indians.  They  make  and 
use  large  quantities  of  sugar.  We  have  seen 
very  white  and  clear  looking  sugar  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

t  4th.  Rode  about  two  miles  up  the  St.  Mary's 
river  and  viewed  the  remains  of  old  Indian 
houses,  also  the  fields  on  which  they  cultivated 
corn,  where  the  corn  hills  are  still  discernible. 
We  also  observed  large  numbers  of  Indian  graves. 
These  are  now  discernible  only  by  the  sunken 
cavities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the 
course  of  our  route  we  have  seen  many  Indian 
graves  of  more  recent  date.  They  bury  their 
dead  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  over  the  grave  they  either  place  a 
heap  of  stones  or  a  pen  of  logs.  If  the  de- 
ceased has  been  a  person  of  distinction,  they 
plant  posts  at  the  head  and  foot  which  they  orna- 
ment very  curiously. 

In  a  review  of  the  many  circumstantial  evi- 
dences which  have  fallen  under  our  observation 
of  the  former  population  of  this  western  world, 
I  am  ready  to  adopt  the  expressions  of  a  pious 
author : 

"  Where  is  the  dust  that  hath  not  been  alive ! 

The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors  ; 

From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread." 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

4th  month  5th.  Spent  the  day  with  Captain 
Wells.  We  walked  with  him  up  the  St.  Joseph's 
river,  and  were  shown  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Indians  under  the  command  of  the  Little 


Turtle  defeated  a  part  of  the  United  States  army 
under  General  Harmar,  killing  300  out  of  500 
men.  We  also  followed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance the  route  which  the  soldiers  took  in  their 
retreat,  and  saw  many  of  their  bones.  Amongst 
these  were  skulls  which  had  marks  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Many  of  them 
had  fallen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and 
also  within  the  river.  The  Indians  being  sta- 
tioned behind  trees  on  the  west  side  shot  them 
in  their  attempt  to  get  across. 

We  were  shown  the  tree  behind  which  the 
Little  Turtle  took  his  station,  as  also  a  tree  near 
it  behind  which  his  nephew  fell.  This  was  a 
second  defeat,  the  United  States  troops  having 
been  routed  the  day  before  on  Eel  river. 

6th.  Spent  the  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Wayne,  in  the  course  of  which  we  visited 
Captain  Whipple.  This  afternoon  several  In- 
dians from  different  tribes  arrived,  bringing 
with  them  skins  and  furs.  These  arc  mostly 
brought  by  the  women  upon  their  backs,  the 
men  thinking  it  sufficient  to  carry  their  guns 
and  hunting  equipments. 

We  saw  this  evening  a  white  woman,  who 
when  a  small  girl,  had  been  taken  captive,  and 
has  ever  since  lived  amongst  the  Pottowatamy 
tribe  of  Indians.  She  tells  us  (through  an  in- 
terpreter) that  she  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  she  was  taken, 
nor  of  her  family.  That  she  remembers  her  name 
was  Dolly,  which  is  the  only  distinct  recollec- 
tion she  retains  of  herself  previous  to  her  cap- 
tivity. This  woman  is  dressed  in  Indian  habit, 
is  painted  after  the  Indian  order,  and  has  so 
effectually  adopted  Indian  manners,  that  a  nice 
observer  would  not  discover  from  external  ob- 
servation her  origin,  except  from  the  color  of 
her  eyes,  which  are  grey. 

7th.  Visited  William  Wells,  and  rode  with 
him  up  the  St.  Mary's  about  five  miles.  On 
our  way  we  passed  several  sugar  camps,  at  which 
were  Indian  women  and  children  who  were  em- 
ployed in  making  sugar.  Their  huts  were  large, 
and  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  Buck  Eye 
wood.  Their  troughs  for  catching  the  sugar 
water  as  it  is  called,  are  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
red  elm,  they  are  made  thin,  and  the  ends  tied 
together.  We  were  shown  the  places  where 
stood  the  houses  of  several  distinguished  char- 
acters amongst  the  Indians.  Captaiu  Wells  also 
took  us  to  the  ground,  where  the  Little  Turtle 
reviewed  his  men,  and  gave  them  their  orders 
before  going  against  the  army  of  General  St. 
Clair.  It  is  an  extensive  plain  near  the  river. 
Wells  was  then  one  of  the  number,  and  says  the 
Little  Turtle  had  one  thousand  four  hundred 
men  •  St.  Clair's  army  consisted  of  a  much  larger 
number,  and  were  about  fifty  miles  distant  at 
the  time.  The  Little  Turtle  divided  his  men 
into  bands  or  messes,  to  each  mess  twenty  men. 
It  was  the  business  of  four  of  this  number  alter- 
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nately  to  hunt  for  provisions.  At  12  o'clock 
each  day  it  was  the  duty  of  the  hunters  to  re- 
turn to  the  army  with  what  they  had  killed.  By 
this  regulation,  his  warriors  were  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  during  the  seven  day's  in  which 
they  were  advancing  from  this  place  to  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  well  known  that  at  day  break 
the  Indians  commenced  an  unexpected  attack 
upon  St.  Clair's  forces,  killed  nine  hundred  of 
his  men,  and  put  his  whole  army  to  flight. 
Wells  says,  that  only  about  thirty  Indians  were 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  that  about  twenty  died 
afterwards  of  their  wounds.  He  also  related 
the  following  anecdote: 

A  considerable  altercation  arose  amongst  the 
Indians  on  the  review  ground,  relative  to  a 
Commander-in-Chief.  Some  were  in  favor  of 
Buckangehelas,  a  principal  chief  amongst  the 
Delawares,  whilst  others  were  in  favor  of  the 
Little  Turtle.  At  length  Buckangehelas  himself 
decided  the  controversy  by  yielding  to  the  Little 
Turtle,  saying  that  he  was  the  youngest  and  most 
active  man,  and  that  he  preferred  him  to  him- 
self. This  reconciled  the  parties,  and  the  Little 
Turtle  took  the  command. 

We  also  rode  to  view  a  prairie  which  extends 
from  the  St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Little  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Wabash.  The  distance  from  one 
to  the  other  is  not  more  than  four  miles,  and 
the  highest  ground  is  not  more  than  five  feet 
above  the  water  in  either  river.  The  Indians 
say  that  in  high  freshets  they  have  passed  from 
one  water  to  the  other  in  their  canoes.  A  canal 
might  easily  be  cut  here,  and  at  a  small  expense, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  (and  of  course  the  Mississippi) 
would  be  connected.  An  abundance  of  furs  and 
skins  taken  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash,  are  brought  up  by  the  latter  river  in 
boats  by  the  Canadians  and  the  Indians,  and 
thence  taken  across  a  portage  of  eight  miles  to 
the  Miami  of  tLe  Lakes,*  whence  they  are 
again  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit ;  goods  suit- 
able for  the  Indian  trade  are  also  transported 
back  again  by  the  same  route. 

After  spending  some  time  in  viewing  the  re- 
mains of  several  old  Indian  towns,  graves,  hiero- 
glyphics, &c.  &e.  &c,  we  returned  to  William 
Wells'  house,  where  we  dined,  and  in  the  even- 
ing returned  to  our  lodgings. 

8th.  Paid  a  visit  to  the  carpenter  and  black- 
smith who  accompanied  us  as  before  mentioned. 
They  are  both  at  work.  The  blacksmith  is  re- 
pairing Indian  guns,  and  the  carpenter  is  at 
work  upon  a  council  house  which  the  govern- 
ment has  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  Indians  at 
their  request.  The  house  is  to  be  built  of  hewn 
logs,  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  width. 
We  also  amused  ourselves  in  attending  to  the 
manner  of  packing  furs  and  skins.    Our  friend 


*The  Maumee  river. 


Jonathan  has  several  Canadians  now  employed 
in  that  business.  They  are  packed  by  a  ma- 
chine constructed  for  the  purpose,  by  which  the 
work  is  performed  expeditiously.  The  packs 
are  made  in  squares  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  contain  from  thirty-five  to  forty  deer  skins, 
or  about  two  hundred  raccoon  skins. 

9th.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  we  received 
a  message  from  the  Little  Turtle,  informing  us 
that  the  Indians  had  arrived,  and  that  they 
would  be  ready  t.,  meet  us  at  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

4th  mo.  10th.  At  10  o'clock  this  morning  we 
proceeded  to  William  Wells',  who,  as  we  before 
observed,  is  interpreter  for  the  Indians.  We 
were  accompanied  by  our  friend  John  Johnson, 
Captain  Whipple,  Lieutenants  Campbell  and 
Simms,  and  several  other  reputable  persons,  and 
were  met  by  the  following  chiefs  : 

O-bas-se-a,  (or  the  Fawn;)  a  village  chief  of 
great  distinction  in  the  Miami  nation. 

Os-so-mit,  a  village  chief  of  the  Pottowattamy 
nation,  and  brother  to  the  Five  Medals. 

Meshe-ke-na-que,  or  the  Little  Turtle,  a  war 
chief  of  the  Miami  nation. 

They  were  attended  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  principal  young  men,  and  by  several 
women. 

The  Five  Medals  was  not  present.  He  had 
informed  us  on  taking  leave,  that  circumstances 
required  him  to  return  to  his  town,  and  that  the 
distance  would  be  too  great  for  him  to  return  in 
time  to  meet  us,  his  infirmities  occasioning  him 
to  travel  slowly,  but  that  he  would  send  his 
brother,  who  would  report  to  him  faithfully  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  council. 

(To  be  continued,) 


PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

No  one  denies  that  it  is  wise  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  but  we  are  not  all  agreed  as 
to  the  kind  of  provision  it  is  best  to  lay  in.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  want  a  little  money,  for  a  desti- 
tute old  man  is  indeed  a  sorry  sight. — Yes,  save 
money  by  all  means.  But  an  old  man  needs 
just  that  particular  kind  of  strength  which 
young  men  are  most  apt  to  waste.  Many  a  fool- 
ish young  man  will  throw  away  on  a  holiday  a 
certain  amount  of  energy,  which  he  will  never 
feel  the  want  of  until  he  is  seventy  \  and  then 
how  much  he  will  want  it !  It  is  curious,  but 
true,  that  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  twenty  may 
intensify  the  rheumatism  at  three  score.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  overtasking  the  eyes  at  fourteen  may 
necessitate  the  aid  of  spectacles  at  forty  instead 
of  eighty.  We  advise  our  young  readers  to  be 
saving  of  health  for  their  old  age,  for  the  maxim 
holds  good  with  regard  to  health  as  to  money : — 
"  Waste  not,  want  not."  It  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health  can  escape  its  penalty.    Nature  forgives 
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no  sin,  no  error.  She  lets  off  the  offender  for 
fifty  years  sometimes,  but  she  catches  him  at 
last,  and  inflicts  the  punishment  just  when  he 
feels  it  most.  Save  up  for  old  age,  but  save 
more  than  money ;  save  health,  save  honor,  save 
knowledge,  save  the  recollection  of  good  deeds 
and  innocent  pleasures ;  save  pure  thoughts, 
save  friends,  save  love.  Save  rich  stores  of  that 
kind  of  wealth  which  time  cannot  diminish,  nor 
death  take  away. 


THE  NEGROES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  AGENT. 

Edward  L.  Pierce,  the  Government  Agent  at 
Port  Royal,  has  made  his  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  negro  population  of  South  Carolina,  which 
has  been  brought  more  or  less  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  forces. 

In  the  fifteen  islands  which  came  under  E. 
Pierce's  inspection,  there  are  two  hundred  plan- 
tations, maintaining  in  all  a  black  population 
estimated  at  from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand. The  district,  as  far  as  the  former  white 
residents  could  make  it,  was  entirely  rebel ;  and 
the  question  which  the  Government  Agent  has 
had  before  him  is  what  to  do  with  the  property 
and  the  negroes  attached  to  it;  so  that  the  first 
may  be  made  profitable,  and  the  last  brought 
under  such  tutelage  as  may  enable  them  to  act 
for  themselves  in  the  new  condition  into  which 
the  rebellion  has  brought  them.  Their  present 
intellectual  and  moral  character  E.  Pierce  seems 
to  have  very  carefully  inquired  into. 

The  only  exportable  crop  of  this  region  is  the 
long  staple  Sea  Island  cotton,  raised  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  coarser  kind,  and  bringing  a 
higher  price.  The  agents  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment expect  to  gathersome  2,500,000  pounds 
of  ginned  cotton  the  present  year,  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  picked  and  stored  before  the 
arrival  of  our  forces.  Considerable  quantities 
have  not  been  picked  at  all,  but  the  crop  for  this 
season  was  unusually  good.  Potatoes  and  corn 
are  raised  for  consumption  on  the  plantations 
only,  corn  being  raised  at  the  rate  of  only 
twenty  five  bushels  per  acre. 

A  fact  derived  from  the  census  of  1860  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  responsibility  now  devolv- 
ing on  the  Government.  This  county  of  Beau- 
fort had  a  population  of  slaves  in  the  proportion  of 
82  8-10thsof  the  whole,  a  proportion  only  exceed- 
ed by  seven  other  counties  in  the  United  States, 
viz.  :  one  in  South  Carolina,  that  of  Georgetown  ; 
three  in  Mississippi,  those  of  Bolivar,  Washing- 
ton and  Issequena  ;  and  three  in  Louisiana,  those 
of  Madison,  Toesar  and  Concordia. 

Beside  attendance  on  churches  on  Sundays, 
there  are  evening  prayer-meetings  on  the  planta- 
tions as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  week,  occupied 
with  praying,  singing   and  exhortations.  In 


some  cases  the  leader  can  read  a  hymn,  having 
picked  up  his  knowledge  clandestinely,  either 
from  other  negroes  or  from  white  children.  Of 
the  adults,  about  one-half  at  least  are  members 
of  churches,  generally  the  Baptist,  although 
other  denominations  have  communicants  among 
them. 

At  the  Hilton  Head  meeting,  a  good  looking 
man,  who  had  escaped  from  the  southern  part  of 
Barnwell  District,  rose  and  said,  with  much  feel- 
ing, that  he  and  many  others  should  do  all  they 
could  by  good  conduct  to  prove  what  their  mas- 
ters said  against  them  to  be  false,  and  to  make 
Mr.  Lincoln  think  better  things  of  them.  After 
the  meeting  closed,  he  desired  to  know  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  coming  down  here  to  see  them,  and 
he  wanted  me  to  give  Mr.  Lincoln  his  compli- 
ments, with  his  name,  assuring  the  President 
that  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  him.  The 
message  was  a  little  amusing,  but  it  testified  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  simple-hearted  man.  He 
had  known  Dr.  Brisbane,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled some  years  since  to  leave  the  South  be- 
cause of  his  sympathy  for  slaves.  The  name  of 
Lincoln  was  used  in  addressing  them,  as  more 
likely  to  impress  them  than  the  abstract  idea  of 
Government. 

In  relation  to  the  veracity  of  these  people,  so 
far  as  my  relations  with  them  have  extended, 
they  have  appeared,  as  a  class,  to  intend  to  tell 
the  truth.  Their  manner,  as  much  as  among 
white  men,  bore  instinctive  evidence  of  this  in- 
tention. Their  answers  to  inquiries  relative  to 
the  management  of  the  plantations  have  a  gene- 
ral concurrence.  They  make  no  universal  charges 
of  cruelty  against  their  masters.  They  will  say 
in  some  cases  that  their  own  was  a  very  kind 
one,  but  another  one  in  the  neighborhood  was 
cruel. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  more  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible position,  involving  honesty  and  skill, 
than  that  of  pilot.  For  this  purpose  these  peo- 
ple are  every  day  employed  to  aid  our  military 
and  naval  operations  in  navigating  these  sinuous 
channels. 

Upon  the  best  examination  of  these  people, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  of  trustworthy 
persons,  I  believe  that  when  properly  organized, 
and  with  proper  motives  set  before  them,  they 
will  as  freemen  be  as  industrious  as  any  race  of 
men  are  likely  to  be  in  this  climate. 

The  desire  to  be  free  has  been  strongly  ex- 
pressed, particularly  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  adventurous.  Every  day  almost  adds  a 
fresh  tale  of  escapes,  both  solitary  and  in  num- 
bers, conducted  with  a  courage,  a  forecast,  and 
a  skill  worthy  of  heroes. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  Many  of  these  people  have  still  but 
little  confidence  in  us,  anxiously  looking  to  see 
what  is  to  be  our  disposition  of  them.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  separated  from  the 
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world,  never  having  read  a  Northern  book  or 
newspaper  relative  to  them,  or  talked  with  a 
Northern  man  expressing  the  sentiment  preva- 
lent in  his  region,  that  they  are  universally  and 
with  entire  confidence  welcoming  us  as  their  de- 
liverers. 

The  highest  number  of  people  on  any  planta- 
tion visited  was  on  Coffin's,  where  there  are  260. 
Those  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Jenkins  number 
130,  on  that  of  the  Eustis  estate  120,  and  the 
others  from  30  to  38.  The  average  number  on 
each  is  81.  The  field  hands  range  generally 
from  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  number,  the 
rest  being  house  servants,  old  persons,  and  chil- 
dren. About  five  acres  of  cotton  and  corn  are 
planted  to  a  hand,  and  of  potatoes  about  five  acres 
in  all  were  devoted  on  the  smaller  plantations, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  on  the  larger. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  to  the  field  hands 
in  this  district  has  been  two  suits  per  year,  one 
for  summer,  and  another  for  winter.  That  of 
food  has  been  mainly  vegetable — a  peck  of  corn 
a  week  to  each  hand,  with  meat  only  in  June, 
when  the  work  is  hardest,  and  at  Christmas. 
No  meat  was  allowed  in  June  on  some  planta- 
tions, while  on  a  few,  more  liberal,  it  was  dealt 
out  occasionally — as  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a 
month.  On  a  few,  molasses  was  given  at  inter- 
vals. Children,  varying  with  their  ages,  were 
allowed  from  two  to  six  quarts  of  corn  per  week. 
The  diet  is  more  exclusively  vegetable  here  than 
almost  anywhere  in  the  rebellious  region,  and  in 
this  respect  should  be  changed.  It  should  be 
added  that  there  are  a  large  quantity  of  oysters 
available  for  food  in  proper  seasons. 

Besides  the  above  rations,  the  laborers  were 
allowed  each  to  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  ground, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  themselves,  when 
their  work  for  their  master  was  done.  On  this, 
corn  and  potatoes,  chiefly  the  former,  were 
planted.  The  corn  was  partly  eaten  by  them- 
selves, thus  supplying  in  part  the  deficiency  in 
rations ;  but  it  was  to  a  great  extent  fed  to  a  pig, 
or  chickens,  each  hand  being  allowed  to  keep  a 
pig  and  chickens  or  ducks,  but  not  geese  or  tur- 
keys. With  the  proceeds  of  the  pig  and  chickens, 
generally  sold  to  the  masters,  and  at  pretty  low 
rates,  extra  clothing,  coffee,  sugar,  and  that 
necessary  of  life  with  these  people,  as  they  think, 
tobacco,  were  bought. 

On  January  18,  a  formal  order  was  issued  by 
General  Sherman,  regulating  the  rate  of  wages, 
varving  from  twelve  to  eight  dollars  per  month 
for  mechanics,  and  from  eight  to  four  dollars  for 
other  laborers.  Under  it  each  laborer  is  to  have 
in  addition  a  ration  of  food.  But  from  the 
monthly  pay  are  to  be  deducted  rations  for  his 
family  if  here,  and  clothing  both  for  himself  and 
family.  Com modious  barracks  have  been  erected 
for  these  people,  and  a  guard  protects  their 
quarters. 

1  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  kind- 


I  ness  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his  assist- 
S  ant,  in  their  discipline  of  these  people.  The 
|  lash,  let  us  give  thanks,  is  banished  at  last.  No 
\  coarse  words  or  profanity  are  used  toward  them. 
There  has  been  less  than  a  case  of  discipline  a 
week,  and  the  delinquent,  if  a  male,  is  sometimes 
made  to  stand  on  a  barrel,  or,  if  a  woman,  is  put 
in  a  dark  room,  and  such  discipline  has  proved 
successful. 

There  is  scarcely  any  profanity  among  them, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  adults  being  members 
of  churches.  Their  meetings  are  held  twice  or 
three  times  on  Sundays,  also  on  the  evenings  of 
Thursday  and  Friday.  They  are  conducted  with 
fervent  devotion  by  themselves  alone,  or  in  pre- 
sence of  a  white  clergyman  when  the  services  of 
one  are  procurable.  They  close  with  what  is 
called  "  a  glory  shout,"  one  joining  bands  with 
another,  together  in  couples  singing  a  verse  and 
beating  time  with  the  foot-.  A  fastidious  reli- 
gionist might  object  to  this  exercise,  but  being 
in  accordance  with  usage,  and  innocent  enough 
in  itself,  it  is  not  open  to  exception. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MO.  1,  1862. 


Died,  in  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  9th 
mo.  last,  of  typhus  fever,  Mercy  A.,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Lydia  J.  Robinson,  aged  31  years. 

From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dear  de- 
parted, we  believe  it  was  her  greatest  concern  to  be 
found  ready  at  the  call  of  the  Bridegroom,  which 
desire  was  also  manifested  for  others,  especially  her 
brothers,  in  endeavoring  to  lead  their  youthful  hearts 
to  the  Saviour,  that  they  too  "  might  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good."  She  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  often  collecting  her  brothers  to- 
gether to  read  to  them  from  the  sacred  page,  in 
quiet  retiremeut  and  meditation. 

We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say,  she  most  faithfully, 
yet  with  conscientious  timidity,  fulfilled  the  mission 
of  daughter,  sister,  teacher  and  friend,  and  that 
none  ever  possessed  a  more  loving  heart ;  an  appeal 
to  her  sympathy  and  affection  always  finding  a  ready 
response. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 

Joseph  D.  Satterthwaite,  in  Burlington  Co.,  on  the 
25th  of  9th  mo.,  1860,  Joseph  F.  Taylor,  of  Pedrick- 
town,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
an  elder  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  of  dropsy,  at  his  residence,  in  Pedricktown, 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  22d  of  11th  month,  1861, 
Richard  S«>mers,  in  the  76th  of  his  age,  a  valuable 
member  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting.  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ; 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 


To  have  religion  upon  authority,  and  not 
upon  conviction,  is  like  a  finger-watch,  to  be  set 
forwards  or  backwards,  as  he  pleases  that  has 
it  in  keeping. — Penn. 
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From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
THE  REPOSE  OF  NATURE. 
BY  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.  A.  P.  L.  S. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  reader  took  with 
me  a  "  Summer's  Walk  through  a  Country  Lane/' 
The  earth  has  since  then  accomplished  nearly 
one-half  of  its  aerial  course  ;  and  reader,  author 
and  lane  have  traversed  a  space  of  some  two  hun- 
dred and  severity  millions  miles,  passed  through 
the  seasons  of  genial  Summer,  fruitful  Autumn, 
aud  have  commenced  the  cold  Winter  time,  the 
season  of  the  earth's  repose.  Our  beautiful 
trees,  with  their  heavy  masses  of  varied  green, 
have  changed  gradually  from  bright  emerald  to 
dark  olive,  and  passed  through  successive  phases 
of  redundant  coloring  that  defy  the  artist's  brush 
to  imitate,  until  they  have  finally  settled  down 
into  ruddy  brown  and  sombre  grey.  The  leaves 
have  fluttered  one  by  one  to  the  earth,  which  lies 
below  waiting  to  receive  their  withered  forms 
into  her  bosom,  to  transmute  these  effete  parti- 
cles into  new  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  and  to 
cause  a  future  progeny  of  young  and  vigorous 
leafage  to  spring  Phoenix-like  from  the  funeral 
pyre  of  their  ancestors,  spontaneously  raised 
under  the  shadow  of  their  parental  tree,  fired  by 
the  hot  beams  of  the  summer  sun,  fanned  by  the 
breezes  of  spring,  and  quenched  by  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

Our  hedges  are  bare  and  scanty  with  the 
bright  light  shining  through  their  denuded  gap- 
lets  that  so  recently  were  veiled  with  rich  ver- 
dure and  blossoming  flowers  ;  our  path  is  hard, 
sharp  and  treacherous,  and  our  feet  likely  to  slip 
from  the  frozen  pebbles  and  deposit  us  in  the 
ditch,  lately  so  full  of  flowers,  but  now  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  snow,  water,  dead  thorn- 
branches  at  the  bottom,  and  a  few  thistle-stems 
aud  nettle-leaves  on  the  sides,  that  render  such 
a  . locality  a  singularly  unpleasant  sojourn.  Even 
our  dear  little  pond  is  covered  with  ice,  except 
where  a  few  persevering  ducks  have  swam  so 
continually  round  a  tiny  circle  that  the  water  j 
still  bubbles  through  the  icy  covering,  and  where 
the  cattle  have  still  managed  to  break  away  the  ! 
frozen  surface  in  order  to  drink,  thereby  knead- 
ing the  water  into  a  kind  of  muddy  paste,  and  | 
covering  the  neighboring  ice  with  most  unsight- 
ly brown  splashes.  Our  little  streamlet  is  dry, 
and  the  many  creatures  that  disport  themselves 
in  its  rippling  waves  have  disappeared. 

Grone  are  the  insect  tribes,  whose  busy  hum 
gave  such  life  to  the  scene;  not  even  a  beetle  is 
to  be  seen  taking  a  short  stroll  from  one  tree 
root  to  another;  hardly  a  bird  has  enough  spirit 
to  utter  its  lively  chirrup,  and  the  very  robin 
himself,  with  his  brown  coat  and  red  waistcoat, 
has  gone  off  to  the  fai  myar  is  aud  houses,  trust- 
ing to  his  insinuating  ways,  his  sly  boldness,  and 
the  irresistible  compassion  excited  by  his  pitiful 
aspect  as  he  sits  outside  the  windows,  with  ruf- 


fled feathers,  sunken  head,  and  bright  eye  gleam- 
ing from  the  downy  plums.  The  cunning  little 
fellow  seems  to  feel  that  no  one  sitting  in  a  warm 
room,  at  an  abundantly  spread  table,  can  resist 
opening  the  window  and  giving  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  "  ittle  baird  with  boothom  wed,"  as 
one  of  my  child-friends  is  accustomed  to  call  him. 
So  the  window  is  raised,  and  in  comes  the  feath- 
ered mendicant,  at  first  shy  and  fearful,  keeping 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  picking  up  the 
crumbs  that  are  thrown  to  him,  with  many  a 
sidelong  hop  and  great  flirting  of  the  wings. 

Compassionate  reader,  if  your  premises  should 
be  invaded  by  a  poor,  cold,  half-starved  robin, 
do  not  feed  him  with  bread-crumbs,  but  give  him 
some  little  bits  of  fat  meat  cut  in  long  and  thin 
strips  like  small  worms.  Of  course  he  will  eat 
the  crumbs,  provided  he  can  get  nothing  better, 
but  he  requires  the  meat  to  supply  his  glowing 
frame  with  the  capability  of  resisting  the  chill- 
ing frost.  He  will  not  forget  your  kindness,  but 
day  by  day  will  make  his  appearance  at  your 
window,  hop  about  your  table,  eat  out  of  your 
hand,  and  repay  you  with  one  of  his  own  bright 
songs,  which  to  my  ears  have  the  most  charming 
mixture  of  mirth  and  melody. 

There  is,  however,  one  drawback  in  his  char- 
acter. He  is  dreadfully  jealous,  and  will  not 
permit  another  bird  to  avail  itself  of  the  hospital- 
ity to  which  he  has  been  indebted  for  his  life, 
and  has  been  known  to  kill  in  succession  a  whole 
series  of  unfortunate  redbreasts  that  happened  to 
trespass  on  the  ground  which  he  considered  as 
his  peculiar  property. 

Perhaps  our  lane  is  knee-deep  in  snow,  and 
path,  ditch,  hedge,  tree  and  field,  are  alike 
clothed  with  oue  uniform  mantle  of  shining 
white,  glittering  here  and  there  as  the  cold  sun- 
beams sparkle  on  the  sharp  snow-crystals  that 
gleam  like  microscopic  jewelry  from  every  spray. 

Where  are  all  the  busy,  merry  creatures  that 
flitted  among  the  branches,  traversed  the  soil, 
or  urged  their  course  through  the  water?  Some, 
such  as  certain  migratory  birds,  have  flown  to 
warmer  regions,  many  have  perished  with  the 
first  frosts,  having  completed  their  earthly  mis- 
sion, while  myriad  others  are  still  living  in  some 
recess,  quiescent  to  all  external  appearance,  but 
full  of  life  and  activity  within,  either  sunk  in 
that  marvellous  state  of  existence  which  seems 
really  to  be  l^alf-way  between  sleep  and  death,  or 
undergoing  a  total  change  of  being,  in  readiness 
for  the  ensuing  spring. 

We  miss  our  little  friend,  the  squirrel,  from 
his  accustomed  haunts.  No  longer  is  he  to  be 
seen  scudding  about  the  grass  in  his  own  odd 
fashion,  squatting  upright  with  his  feathery  tail 
curled  parasol-wise  over  his  head,  picking  up  a 
beech-uut  with  his  fore-paws,  nibbling  at  it  criti- 
cally, and  then  throwing  it  away  and  hopping 
after  another.  No  longer  can  we  amuse  our- 
selves by  rushing  at  him  suddenly,  and  seeing 
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hiui  go  leaping  over  the  ground  with  his  brush 
trailing  behind,  him  and,  his  body  looking  double 
its  real  length  ;  watch  him  j  amp  at  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  slip  round  the  stem,  scud  up  the  branches, 
and  then  sit  coolly  on  the  topmost  bough,  and 
look  down  at  us  with  benignant  disdain. 

Our  little  friend  has  gone  to  sleep  for  the 
winter,  and  if  you  know  where  to  find  bis  "  cage," 
you  may  catch  him  asleep  without  much  difficul- 
ty. Be  it  remembered,  that  he  has  two  homes, 
a  summer  and  a  winter  house  ;  the  former  being 
lodged  in  the  fork  of  some  lofty  branch,  ofteu 
near  the  end  of  a  slight  bough,  and  very  con- 
spicuous from  below,  and  the  latter  warmly  es- 
tablished close  to  the  trunk  of  a  goodly  tree, 
sheltered  from  chilling  winds  by  the  large  limbs 
against  which  it  is  placed,  and  defended  from 
rain  and  storm  by  the  well  thatched  roof  and 
warm  lining. 

Snugly  coiled  in  this  recess,  the  squirrel  passes 
the  winter,  spending  very  many  consecutive 
hours  in  that  strange  sleep  which  is  called  hi- 
bernation ;  awaking  at  intervals,  when  a  gleam 
of  warmer  sunshine  than  usual  rests  upon  his 
cage,  running  to  his  hidden  treasury,  taking  a 
little  refreshment,  and  then  returning  to  his 
house  to  fall  asleep  again.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent memory,  this  little  squirrel,  and  his  facul- 
ties are  not  at  all  beclouded  by  the  long  hours 
of  sleep;  for  as  soon  as  he  wakes  he  comes  quiet- 
ly out  of  his  warm  cottage,  scrambles  down  the 
tree,  runs  to  one  of  the  spots  where  he  has  laid 
up  a  store  of  food,  scratches  away  until  he  has 
disclosed  his  treasure  of  nuts,  takes  as  much  as 
he  needs,  and  returns  to  his  home.  Even  when 
the  snow  lies  thickly  on  the  ground  he  is  at  no 
loss,  but  guided  by  some  intuitive  power,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  spot  with  unerring  certainty, 
scrapes  away  the  snow  and  secures  his  meal. 

The  squirrel  has  a  distant  relation,  a  kind  of 
third  cousin  once  removed,  well-known  under 
the  title  of  dormouse,  and  often  seen  in  cages, 
but  not  very  frequently  in  a  wild  state.  This 
little  creature  is  also  one  of  the  hibernators,  and 
has  its  warm  nest  in  a  thick  bush,  much  as  the 
squirrel  has  its  domicile  in  a  tree,  where  it  sleeps 
its  time  away  throughout  the  winter.  Like  the 
squirrel,  too,  it  has  its  store  of  food,  not  gathered 
into  the  earth,  but  tucked  away  into  sundry 
nooks  and  crannies  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
amount  of  food  which  the  dormouse^takes  during 
the  winter,  and  the  frequency  of  its  awakening, 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  severity  or  mild- 
ness of  the  season.  In  a  very  sharp  winter  the 
drowsy  creature  wakes  but  seldom,  and  very 
little  of  its  store  is  consumed,  and  indeed,  even 
should  the  seasou  be  mild,  the  inroads  on  the 
larder  are  but  few.  The  provisions  are  not 
gathered  so  much  for  the  winter  as  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  spring,  when  the  animal  has  at  last 
shaken  off  its  long  wintry  sleep,  and  returns  to 
its  own  lively  habits,  nature  not  yet  having  sup- 


plied it  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  whereon  to 
live. 

The  hedgehog,  too,  is  another  of  our  hiberna- 
ting animals,  coiling  itself  up  in  a  warm  nest 
in  some  hollow  tree,  or  under  the  gnarled  and  pro- 
jecting roots,  and  occasionally  seeking  a  domi- 
cile in  a  deserted  rabbit- burrow  or  disused  fox- 
hole. All  these  three  creatures  may  be  found 
sleeping  in  their  homes,  and  are  thus  easily 
captured. 

As  all  these  animals  awake  at  intervals  during 
the  winter,  and  partake  of  nourishment,  they 
are  said  to  be  partial  hibernators,  the  best  British 
examples  of  perfect  hibernation  being  exhibited 
by  those  singular  winged  quadrupeds  which  we 
call  bats. 

If  in  winter  we  explore  the  recesses  of  almost 
any  hollow  tree,  any  dark  crevice  in  the  rocks, 
or  any  old  deserted  building,  there  we  shall  find 
hanging  by  their  hind  legs  or  gathered  closely 
into  thick  clusters,  some  bats,  sunk  in  the  deep- 
est lethargy,  and  giving  but  slight  indications  of 
life.  All  through  the  winter  hang  the  bats,  with 
scarcely  a  movement  of  head  or  limb,  and,  unlike 
the  preceding  animals,  they  never  awake  to  seek 
nourishment,  as  there  would  be  none  for  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  creature  which  spends 
so  much  of  his  time  in  sleep  as  the  bat.  Not 
only  does  it  lie  dormant  throughout  the  winter, 
but  it  passes  daily  into  that  strange  state  of 
drowsiness  which  is  more  than  sleep,  though  not 
quite  so  deep  as  in  winter. 

It  is  a  popular,  but  very  erroneous  notion, 
that  this  torpor  is  caused  by  cold.  Now,  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  hibernating  animals  would 
place  themselves  in  some  cold  and  exposed  spot, 
where  they  would  be  influenced  by  the  increas- 
ing chill  of  the  weather.  But  it  is  found,  after 
a  long  course  of  experiments,  including  a  most 
valuable  series  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  that  the 
effect  of  cold  upon  a  hibernating  animal  is  two- 
fold ;  it  first  awakes  the  creature  from  slumber, 
and  then  kills  it. 

During  the  time  of  its  slumbers  the  extreme 
torpidity  of  the  vital  organs  is  most  curious, 
w7hile  the  external  portions  seem  to  acquire  a 
proportionate  irritability,  a  phenomenon  which 
is  partially  seen  even  in  ourselves  during  ordi- 
nary sleep.  If,  for  example,  a  hedgehog  while 
in  the  torpid  state  be  touched,  it  partially  un- 
coils, gives  a  peculiar  deep  grunt,  and  again 
curls  itself  up.  The  bat,  if  touched  while  in 
this  strange  sleep,  will  wriggle  about  like  an  in- 
jured worm,  while  the  very  same  touch  would 
have  no  perceptible  effect  upon  it  when  awake. 
Indeed,  the  hibernating  creature  seems  to  pass 
for  a  time  into  a  lower  state  of  being,  as  far  as 
its  mere  animal  characteristics  are  concerned  ; 
and  the  bat,  the  highest  of  the  British  mam- 
mals, becomes  scarcely  higher  in  its  organization 
than  a  toad  or  a  frog. 

Instead  of  keeping  up  a  high  temperature,  as 
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is  the  case  while  it  is  awake,  it  actually  becomes 
colder  than  many  cold-blooded  animals;  the 
temperature  of  the  body  exactly  following  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  heat  of  the 
surface  being  about  half  a  degree  higher,  and  that 
of  the  vital  organs  about  three  degrees  ;  so  that 
when  a  thermometer  hanging  beside  the  animal 
marked  a  temperature  of  thirty-six  degrees,  one 
whose  bulk  was  within  the  stomach  only  marked 
thirty  nine.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Jenuer,  with  a  hedgehog,  when 
the  internal  temperature  was  a  little  over  three 
degrees  above  that  of  the  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BENZOLE — ITS  NATURE,  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Robert  Nichol,  in  his  beautiful  poem  "Do  not 
Scorn, "  has  taught  us  a  moral  lesson  in  regard 
to  the  wrong  of  despising  the  meanest  of  God's 
creatures ;  and  a  far  higher  teacher  of  morals — 
the  Saviour — has  rebuked  the  pride  of  man  by 
placing  "  the  glory  of  Solomon,"  in  his  kingly 
robes,  beneath  that  of  the  flower  which  blooms 
in  the  valley.  As  it  is  with  moral  lessons  drawn 
from  natural  objects,  so  is  it  in  regard  to  useful 
lessons  derived  from  art  and  science.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  more  foetid  and  offensive  substance 
<to  be  found  than  coal  tar,  and  yet  from  it  we 
derive  some  of  the  most  useful,  pleasant  and 
beautiful  substances  adapted  to  the  wants,  the 
pleasures  and  tastes  of  refined  and  common  life. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  this  foetid  sub- 
stance could  be  made  to  yield  a  product  which 
.  "  the  fair  and  the  gay"  would  use  as  a  perfume 
for  the  toilet  ?  but  it  is  even  so.  And  from  that 
dirty,  black  substance,  who  could  ever  have  im- 
agined  that  dyes  rivaling  the  Tyrian  purple,  the 
cochineal  crimson,  and  orchillo  lilac,  could  be  ob- 
tained ?  and  yet  it  is  even  so.    At  the  present 
day  rich  perfumes  and  brilliant  colors  are  man- 
ufactured very  extensively,  as  profitable  branches 
of  the  arts,  from  coal  tar.    But  besides  these, 
l  there  are  other  useful  products  obtained  from  the 
I  same  source,  and  none  more  so  than  tho  liquid 
benzole.    Many  persous  have  heard  of  it,  have 
i  wondered  what  it  was — whether  solid,  liquid  or 
;  gas ;  or  whether  it  grew  upon  a  tree,  or  came  up 
1  out  of  the  caves  of  the  earth  like  petroleum  oil. 

Benzole  was  first  discovered  by  Prof.  Faraday, 
r  many  years  ago,  when  experimenting  with  the 
i  condensed  vapors  of   oil ;  but  it  derived  its 
name  afterward  by  having  been  obtained  in  dis- 
I  tilling  benzoic  acid  with  lime.    Benzoic  acid  is 
a  product  of  the  odorous  gum-resin  obtained 
from  the  styrax  benzoin  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Benzole  is  a  clear  colorless  liquid  of  a  peculiar 
ethereal,  agreeable  odor  ;  it  boils  at  168°  Fah.  ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  0-85,  and  it  freezes  at  32° 
Fah.,  and  becomes  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

When  solely  obtained  from  benzoin,  it  was 
very  expensive;  but,  in  experimenting  with  cual 


tar  about  the  year  1847,  C.  B.  Mansfield,  of 
Manchester,  England,  found  among  several  of  the 
oils  obtained  at  different  degrees  of  temperature 
in  distillation,  benzole,  as  the  second  of  six — all 
of  different  specific  gravities.  This  discovery 
led  to  its  becoming  comparatively  cheap,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  its  application  has  been 
extending.  It  is  now  manufactured  from  the 
naphtha  obtained  from  coal  tar,  in  large  quanti- 
ties, in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow  and 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  Great  Britain.  A 
few  years  since  its  manufacture  was  introduced 
from  London  into  this  section  of  our  couniry, 
and  is  now  conducted  in  North  Second  street,  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn.  Crude 
naphtha  is  distilled  in  an  iron  still,  at  a  tempe- 
rature varying  from  176°  to  194°  Fah.;  ben- 
zole passes  over,  and  is  condensed.  It,  however, 
contaius  some  impurities  which  are  removed  by 
re-distillation  and  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  water  and  weak  alkali,  in  succession.  A 
fluid  called  "  benzole"  is  obtained  as  one  of  the 
products  of  pretroleum  oil. 

When  atmospheric  air,  slightly  warmed,  is 
passed  through  benzole,  it  takes  up  a  portion  of 
it,  and  becomes  a  vapor  of  great  illuminating 
power.  In  1836,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
England  by  M.  Beel  for  forcing  common  air  into 
a  reservoir  containing  benzole,  and  burning 
the  vapor  thus  obtained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  common  coal  gas.  Since  that  period  sev- 
eral apparatuses  have  been  devised  for  using  it. 
Were  it  not  that  it  condenses  in  cold  weather, 
and  chokes  up  the  pipes,  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  known  substance  for  making  gas  to 
illuminate  large  houses,  schools,  colleges,  &c,  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Benzole  dissolves  resins  and  fatty  substances, 
and  is  used  for  removing  tar,  resin  and  grease 
spots  from  light  kid  gloves  and  silks.  It  has 
been  imported  from  Europe,  and  sold  in  small 
bottles  at  extravagant  prices,  for  such  purposes. 
Since  the  war  commenced,  and  turpentine  has 
become  so  high  in  price,  petroleum  benzole  has 
been  used,  to  a  large  extent,  as  a  substitute  for 
mixing  with  paints,  and  in  the  making  of  var- 
nishes. In  England,  it  is  used  for  scouring  greasy 
wool  in  carpet  manufactories.  As  it  is  a  power- 
ful solvent  of  India  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  it 
makes  with  them  a  very  adhesive  cement. 

By  adding  benzole  cautiously  to  strong  nitric 
acid,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  compound  is 
formed  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil,  which,  when 
the  mixture  is  diluted  with  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.    This  oil  has  a  sweet  taste, 
[  and  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds,  is  used  in  per- 
I  fumery,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  the  oil  of 
j  bitter  almonds. 

By  combining  nitro-benzole  with  hydrogen, 
aniline  is  formed,  which  is  the  beautiful  purple 
and  red  colors  that  have  lately  been  introduced 
,  into  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing.    As  here- 
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tofore  manufactured,  such  colors  have  been  sub- 
ject to  deterioration  by- fading  when  exposed  to 
sunlight,  but  this  defect,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, has  been  surmounted.  Several  samples  of 
fabrics  colored  with  aniline  products  manu- 
factured in  France,  have  lately  been  furnish- 
ed us  for  trial  by  exposure  to  solar  light,  and 
thus  far  the  test  has  been  favorable. 

Benzole  is  a  carbide  of  hydrogen.  It  consists 
of  twelve  atoms  of  carbon  and  six  of  hydrogen. 
As  a  solvent,  it  is  nearly  similar  to  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
these  fluids.  Many  of  the  most  beneficial  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
have  been  in  reclaiming  and  applying  to  useful 
purposes  things  which  were  formerly  held  to 
be  positively  useless.  This  has  been  the  case 
pre-eminently  with  such  products  as  benzole. — 
Scientific  American. 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  CRAMMING  SYSTEM. 

Your  defence,  my  Lord  Pam,  of  the  system  of  Cram, 

Is  of  all  we  have  met  with  the  best ; 
Yet  to  cram,  after  all,  if  things  rightly  we  call, 

Is,  to  bolt  what  we  cannot  digest. 

Now,  although  any  meat  we  thus  rapidly  eat 

May  be  better  than  simple  starvation, 
You'll  allow  that  our  food  does  us  ten  times  more 
good 

When  subjected  to  due  mastication. 

A  resemblance  we  find,  betwixt  body  and  mind, 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  matters  ; 
And  a  wise  man  just  looks  to  what's  read  in  our 
books, 

As  he  does  to  what's  put  on  our  platters. 

Let  us  fancy  the  case,  that  a  man  for  a  place 
Was  wanted  by  you,  my  Lord  Russell — 

Not  an  everyday  clerk,  but  a  servant  whose  work 
Stood  in  need  both  of  marrow  and  muscle  ; 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan,  in  selecting  your  man, 
To  have  dishes  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton, 

And  to  offer  the  prize,  not  to  strength  or  to  size,x 
But  to  him  who  was  most  of  a  glutton  ? 

I  suppose  your  tariff,  beside  mutton  and  beef, 
Would  both  poultry  and  pork  introduce  ; 

Ham  and  turkey  you'd  count  at  a  given  amount, 
And  have  so  many  marks  for  a  goose ! 

But  a  whole  table  d'hote  shovelled  over  the  throat, 
Though  the  quantity  reach  a  high  figure, 

Might  yet  be  put  in — to  a  very  bad  skin — 
And  impart  neither  valor  nor  vigor. 

So  a  man  or  a  boy  may  a  twelvemonth  employ 
In  reading,  and  writing,  and  learning 

A  lot  of  fine  things,  about  Egypt's  old  kings, 
That  would  show  neither  wit  nor  discerning. 

Where  the  Memory's  strong   other  parts  may  be 
wrong  ; 

And  if  chiefly  that  talent  you  nourish, 
Can  you  hope  that  the  Soul  will  assert  her  control, 
Or  that  Reason  and  Judgment  will  flourish? 

A  child  overfed  with  the  wholesomest  bread, 
Will  have  met  not  a  boon  but  a  curse  ; 

And  still  less  will  it  thrive,  or  at  manhood  arrive, 
If  it's  once  overlain  bv  its  Nurse. 


So  a  man's  mother-wit  will  not  profit  a  bit 
If  his  teaching  is  huddled  and  hurried  ; 

It  will  prostrate  be  laid,  like  the  famed  Roman  Maid, 
Beneath  her  own  ornaments  buried. 

Besides,  you  must  own  'tis  not  reading  alone 

That  will  fit  us  for  life  and  its  labors  ; 
We  must  have  at  command  eye  and  ear,  foot  and 
hand, 

For  serving  the  Queen  or  our  neighbors. 

Then,  Statesmen,  look  to  it,  and  don't  overdo  it, 

Nor  promote  mere  mechanical  merit ; 
Try  to  find  out  the  test  which  will  get  for  us  best 

Sense,  diligence,  talent,  and  spirit. 


WHO  IS  MY  BROTHER  ? 


BY  T.  C.  UPHAM. 


Who  is  my  brother?  'Tis  not  merely  he 

Who  hung  upon  the  same  loved  mother's  breast ; 
But  every  one,  whoever  he  may  be, 

On  whom  the  image  of  a  man's  impressed. 
True  Christian  sympathy  was  ne'er  designed 

To  be  shut  up  within  a  narrow  bound  ; 
But  sweeps  abroad,  and  in  its  search  to  find 

Objects  of  mercy,  goes  the  whole  world  round. 
'Tis  like  the  sun,  rejoicing  east  and  west, 

Or  beautiful  rainbow,  bright  from  South  to  North  ; 

It  has  an  angel's  pinion,  mounting  forth 
O'er  rocks  and  hills,  and  seas,  to  make  man  blessed. 

No  matter  what  their  color,  name  or  place, 

It  blesses  all  alike,  the  universal  race. 


HINTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  rule  of  every  farm, 
unless  in  extraordinary  sit- 
uations of  fertility,  is  to 
expend  on  it  whatever  is 
grown.  Such  a  farm  can- 
not be  worn  out,  but  with 
decent  management  is  con- 
stantly growing  better. 
Countries  which  have  the 
largest  population,  where 
agriculture  is  thoroughly 
practised,  grow  more  and 
more  productive.  Belgium 
is  the  most  thickly  settled 
country  in  Europe  ;  it  has 
been  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den for  centuries,  and  its 
yearly  produce  is  constantly  increasing.  There 
is  doubtless  a  limit  to  the  possible  production  of 
a  farm;  but  we  doubt  if  it  was  ever  reached 
We  think  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre  a 
great  yield,  and  so  it  is,  compared  with  our 
average  harvests  of  ten  or  fifteen  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  by  high  culture  to  raise  one  hundred 
bushels  on  an  acre.  Drilling  saves  two-third 
of  the  seed  alone,  and  often  increases  by  one- 
third  the  crop.  The  saving  of  the  seed  alon 
in  one  year,  on  a  good  sized  farm,  would  pay  fo 
the  machine. 

In  broadcast  sowing,  some  of  the  seed  is  burie 
too  deeply  ;  some  lies  upon  the  surface  ;  here  i 
it  is  crowded  together;  there  it  is  separated  to 
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widely !  The  drill  places  the  seed  just  where 
it  is  wanted.  The  proper  depth  for  wheat  is 
from  one  to  two  inches.  The  time  will  come 
when  wheat  drilled  in  rows  will  be  cultivated  as 
carefully  as  corn,  with  an  immense  increase  in 
its  productiveness. 

Wherever  land  needs  manuring,  it  pays  to 
manure  well.  Suppose  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
manure  on  an  acre  of  land  gives  you  a  crop 
worth  thirty  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars'  worth 
gives  you  a  crop  worth  only  forty  dollars,  you 
are  still  the  gainer,  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come. 

A  few  bones  at  the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree  or 
grape-vine  will  supply  it  for  a  dozen  years  with 
just  the  nutriment  it  requires.  No  man,  who 
has  a  farm  or  garden,  should  ever  sell  bones  or 
ashes.  Straw  is  worth  "more  for  manure  than  it 
ever  brings  when  sold  in  market. 

Our  farmers  think  they  do  very  well  to  get 
ten  dollars  net  profit  from  an  acre  of  land ;  but 
it  would  be  a  poor  acre  of  garden  that  did  not 
pay  a  hundred,  and  we  have  orchards  that  pay  a 
thousand.  There  are  pear  trees  that  have  paid 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  several  successive 
years. 

Every  dollar  of  manure  on  a  farm  is  better 
than  five  dollars  in  any  bank  or  stock  that  we 
know  of.  It  is  a  good  stock  that  pays  ten  per 
cent.  It  must  be  a  badly  managed  farm  where 
a  deposit  of  manure  will  not  pay  three  hundred 
per  cent. 

A  bed  of  muck  or  marl  on  a  farm  is  better 
than  a  gold  mine,  in  the  long  run ;  when  the 
gold  is  exhausted  that  is  the  end  of  it  ;  but  the 
enriched  farm  will  pour  out  crops  for  a  century. 

When  a  fruit  tree  has  exhausted  its  fruit- 
forming  material,  it  must  stop  bearing.  Try  a 
load  of  muck,  or  ashes,  bone  dust,  &c,  dug  in 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied. 

Every  dead  animal  on  a  farm,  which  is  not 
eaten  as  food,  should  be  stored  with  loam,  de- 
cayed leaves,  old  plaster,  powdered  charcoal, 
leached  ashes,  or  other  absorbents,  so  as  to  make 
a  compost  of  manure  that  will  be  worth,  ulti- 
mately, more  than  it  would  have  sold  for  when 
living. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  to  know  how 
to  convert  the  waste  and  apparently  valueless 
matters  around  us  into  the  richest  and  most 
important  productions  of  life.  The  business  of 
the  farmer  is  one  of  the  greatest  dignity.  It 
is  to  increase  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
earth. 


HOME  COMFORTS. 

Every  farmer's  house  should  have  around  it  a 
neat  and  tidy  fence. 

Boards,  hoops,  barrels  and  boxes,  should  never 
be  scattered  over  the  yard. 


The  back  yard,  as  well  as  the  front,  should  be 
in  good  order. 

There  should  be  dry  paths,  so  that  neither 
man  nor  woman  need  step  in  the  mud  to  soil 
shoes  and  defile  clean  floors. 

If  gravel  or  flagging  cannot  be  had,  let  a 
carpenter  make  walks  of  plank. 

Provide  a  wood-house  for  neatness,  comfort 
and  economy. 

Provide  a  good  frame  for  drying  clothes,  so 
that  the  line  need  not  be  stretched  every  wash- 
ing day  from  peach  tree  to  hitching-post,  from 
hitching-post  to  smoke  house,  from  smoke  house 
to  gate  frame,  and  from  gate  frame  to  the  place 
of  beginning — with  a  forked  stick,  board  and 
pitchfork,  here  and  there,  to  hold  up  the  sag- 
ging line. 

Fill  the  wood  house  with  dry  fuel  and  a  supply 
of  kindling  wood — and  the  owner  will  never  have 
to  pass  through  a  cold,  smoky  kitchen,  nor  eat 
sour  and  half-baked  bread. 

Keep  everything  neat  and  clean  about  the 
barn -yard,  stables,  piggery,  &c,  so  that  the 
"  fame  thereof,"  in  the  form  of  various  odors, 
may  not  be  wafted  on  the  breeze  to  the  house. 

Remember  the  refining  influence  on  a  young 
family,  of  a  neat  garden,  neat  door-yard,  hand- 
some blooming  shrubbery;  and  the  healthful- 
ness  to  the  female  members,  of  providing  an 
occasional  seat  or  arbor,  where  they  may  spend 
a  summer  afternoon  in  sewing  or  study. 

It  is  true  that  these  comforts  cannot  all  be 
enjoyed  now  in  the  depth  of  winter;  but  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  procuring  them,  or 
making  preparation  for  them.  Materials  for 
fences  may  be  provided ;  gravel  or  flagging 
drawn  on  sleds  for  walks;  wood  houses  com- 
fortably filled;  rubbish  either  removed  or  avoid- 
ed ;  barns  and  barn  yards  put  in  good  order,  and 
kept  neat  and  exemplary;  garden  seats  con- 
structed, and  many  other  preparations  made, 
which  the  farmer  cannot  think  of  stopping  his 
summer  work  to  attend  to. 

Remember — the  highest  mark  of  civilization 
is  attention  to  domestic  comforts,  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  to  elevating  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  female  members  of  the  family. — 
Exch a  n ge  paper. 


TRIMMING  TREES. 

The  present  is  the  proper  season  to  attend  to 
this  work,  before  the  sap  begins  to  ascend  from 
the  roots  to  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  thus  ensure 
a  plentiful  growth  of  shoots,  and,  consequently, 
an  abundant  foliage,  which,  as  every  housekeeper 
knows,  is  a  very  desirable  thing  around  one's 
dwelling  during  the  sultry  months  of  summer. 
Next  month  (March)  and  April  will  do  for 
preparing  and  planting  out  young  trees,  but 
the  latter  month  is  rather  too  late  for  trim- 
ming. 
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THE  LAND  CRAB. 

These  animals  live  not  only  in  a  kind  of  or- 
derly society  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains, 
but  regularly  once  a  year  march  down  to  the  sea- 
side in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a  time.  As 
they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  they  choose  the 
months  of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  sally  out  from  the  stumps  of  hol- 
low trees,  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  from  the 
holes  which  they  dig  for  themselves  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  At  that  time  the  whole 
ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers ; 
there  is  no  setting  down  one's  foot  without  tread- 
ing upon  them.  The  sea  is  their  place  of  des- 
tination, and  to  that  they  direct  their  march 
with  right-lined  precision.  No  geometrician 
could  send  them  to  their  destined  station  by  a 
shorter  course ;  they  neither  turn  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  whatever  obstacles  intervene; 
and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  house,  they  will 
attempt  to  scale  the  walls  to  keep  the  unkroken 
tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  this  be  the 
general  order  of  their  route,  they  upon  other  oc- 
casions are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  face  of 
the  country ;  and  if  it  be  intersected  by  rivers, 
they  are  seen  to  wind  along  the  course  of  the 
streams.  The  procession  sets  forward  from  the 
mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  commander. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  battalions,  of 
which  the  first  consists  of  the  strongest  and 
boldest  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  for- 
ward to  clear  the  route,  and  face  the  greatest 
dangers.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail 
to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  they  continue  to 
move  forward  in  their  slow  uniform  manner. 
When  the  sun  shines  and  is  hot  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  they  make  a  universal  halt, 
and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When 
they  are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a  confused 
disorderly  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers, 
with  which  they  sometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of 
the  skin,  and  leave  the  weapon  where-  they  in- 
flicted the  wound. 

w  When  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  escaping 
a  thousand  dangers — for  they  are  sometimes  three 
months  in  getting  to  the  shore — they  have  ar- 
rived at  their  destined  port,  they  prepare  to  cast 
their  spawn.  For  this  purpose  the  crab  has  no 
sooner  reached  the  shore  than  it  eagerly  goes  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  waves  wash 
over  its  body  two  or  three  times  to  wash  off  the 
spawn.  The  eggs  are  hatched  under  the  sand  ; 
and  soon  after  millions  at  a  time  of  the  new-born 
crabs  are  seen  quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly 
travelling  up  to  the  mountains." — Deu  Tertres. 
•  He  goes  on  to  quote  Brown's  History  of 
Jamaica  : — "  The  old  crabs,  having  disbur- 
dened themselves  (as  above,)  generally  regain 
their  habitations  in  the  mountains  by  the  latter 


end  of  June.  In  August  they  begin  to  fatten, 
and  prepare  for  moulting,  filling  up  their  bur- 
rows with  dry  grass,  leaves,  and  abundance  of 
other  materials.  When  the  proper  period  comes, 
each  retires  to  his  hole,  shuts  up  the  passage, 
and  remains  quite  inactive  till  he  gets  rid  of  his 
old  shell,  and  is  fully  provided  with  a  new  one. 
How  long  they  continue  in  this  state  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  shell  is  first  observed  to  burst  at 
the  back  and  the  sides,  to  give  a  passage  to 
the  body,  and  the  animal  extracts  its  limbs  from 
all  the  other  parts  gradually  afterwards.  At 
this  time  the  flesh  is  in  the  richest  state,  and 
covered  only  with  a  tender  membranous  skin, 
variegated  with  a  multitude  of  reddish  veins ; 
but  this  hardens  gradually  and  soon  becomes  a 
perfect  shell,  like  the  former.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that,  during  this  change,  there  are 
some  stony  concretions  always  formed  in  the 
bag,  which  waste  and  dissolve  as  the  creature 
forms  and  perfects  its  new  crust. — Brown's 
History  of  Jamaica. 


WHY  DO  WE  SHAKE  HANDS  ? 

It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  way  of  indicating 
friendship.  Jehu  said  to  Jehonadab,  "is  thine 
heart  right  as  my  heart  is  with  thine  heart  ?  If 
it  be,  give  me  thine  hand."  It  is  not  merely  an 
old-fashioned  custom  ;  it  is  a  strictly  natural  one, 
and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  we  may  find  a 
physiological  reason,  if  we  will  only  take  the 
pains  to  search  for  it.  The  animals  cultivate 
friendship  by  the  sense  of  touch,  as  well  as  by 
the  sense  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  employ  the  mos't  sensitive  parts 
of  their  bodies.  They  rub  their  noses  together, 
or  they  lick  one  another  with  their  tongues. 
Now,  the  hand  is  a  part  of  the  human  body  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed ; 
and,  after  the  manner  of  the  animals,  we  not 
only  like  to  see  and  hear  our  friends,  (we  do  not 
usually  smell  them — though  Isaac,  when  his 
eyes  were  dim,  resorted  to  this  sense  as  a  means 
of  recognition,)  we  also  touch  them,  and  promote 
the  kindly  feelings  by  the  contact  and  reciprocal 
pressure  of  the  sensitive  hands. 

Observe,  too,  how  this  principle  is  illustrated 
by  another  of  our  modes  of  greeting.  When  we 
wish  to  determine  whether  a  substance  be  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  information  conveyed  by  the  fingers,  we  ap- 
ply it  to  the  lips,  and  rub  it  gently  upon  them. 
We  do  so,  because  we  know  by  experience  that 
the  sense  of  touch  is  more  actively  developed  in 
the  lips  than  in  the  hands.  Accordingly,  when 
we  wish  to  reciprocate  the  warmer  feelings,  we 
are  not  content  with  the  contact  of  the  hands, 
and  we  bring  the  lips  into  service.  A  shake 
of  hands  suffices  for  friendship,  in  undemon- 
strative England,  at  least;  but  a  kiss  is  a  token 
of  a  more  tender  affection. —  The  Presbyterian. 
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PRINTING  ONE  THOUSAND   YEARS  AGO. 

Ah  extraordinary  discovery  has  been  made  of 
a  press  in  India.  When  Warren  Hastings  was 
G-ovemor-Greneral  of  India,  he  observed  that  in 
the  district  of  Benares,  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  to  be  found  a  stratum  of  a  kind  of 
fibrous  woody  substance,  of  various  thicknesses, 
in  horizontal  layers.  Major  Roebuck,  informed 
of  this,  went  out  to  a  spot  where  an  excavation 
had  been  made,  displaying  this  singular  pheno- 
mena. 

In  digging  somewhat  deeper  for  the  purpose 
of  further  research,  they  laid  open  a  vault  which, 
on  examination,  proved  to  be  of  some  size,  and, 
to  their  astonishment,  they  found  a  kind  of 
printing  press  set  up  in  the  vault,  and  on  it 
movable  types,  placed  as  if  ready  for  printing. 
Every  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  the 
probable  period  at  which  such  an  instrument 
could  have  been  placed  there.  For  it  was  evi- 
dently not  of  modern  origin,  and,  from  all  the 
Major  could  collect,  it  appeared  probable  that 
the  press  had  remained  there  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  found  for  at  least  one  thousand 
years.  We  believe  the  worthy  Major,  on  his 
return  to  England,  presented  one  of  the  learned 
associations  with  a  memoir  containing  many 
curious  speculations  on  the  subject.  Paper  we 
know  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the  East 
many  centuries  before  we  had  any  knowledge  of 
it,  and  we  have  many  reasons  to  think  that  the 
Chinese  had  been  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
printing  they  now  employ  many  years  before 
Faust  and  Guttenburg  invented  it  in  Europe. 
It  certainly  does  no  credit  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  Romans  to  know  that,  while  they  ap- 
proached so  near  as  to  engrave  in  a  style  not  to 
be  equalled  in  the  present  age  on  gems  and 
stones,  and,  of  course,  the  taking  impressions  of 
them,  they  should  have  remained  ignorant  of 
the.  art  which  has  bestowed  so  many  blessings 
on  mankind. — American  Presbyterian  and  Gen- 
lesee  Evangelist. 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

Sea  Birds. — The  question  is  often  asked,  where 
do  sea  birds  obtain  fresh  water  to  slake  their  thirst  ? 
But  we  have  never  seen  it  satisfactorily  answered  till 
a  few  days  ago.    An  old  skipper,  with  whom  we 
were  conversing  on  the  subject,  said  that  he  had  fre- 
quently seen  these  birds  at  sea,  far  from  any  land 
'  that  could  furnish  them  with  water,  hovering  round 
land  under  a  storm  cloud,  clattering  like  ducks  on  a 
I  hot  day  at  a  pond,  and  drinking  in  the  drops  of  rain 
as  they  fell.    They  will  smell  a  rain  squall  at  one 
hundred  miles,  or  even  further  off,  and  scud  for  it 
with  almost  inconceivable  swiftness.    How  long  sea 
I  birds  can  exist  without  water  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
I  jecture;  but  probably  their  powers  of  enduring  thirst 
are  increased  by  habit,  and  possibly  they  can  go  with- 
out for  many  days,  if  not  for  several  weeks. — Scienti- 
I  fic  American. 


Female  Postmasters. — There  are  four  hundred 
and  eleven  female  postmasters  in  the  United  States. 
Several  of  these  have  been  retained  in  office  for 
quite  a  long  term  of  years,  one  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  1828,  another  in  1831,  and  others  respec- 
tively in  1838,  1841,  1849,  1850  and  1853.  The  411 
appointments  are  divided  among  the  States  as  fol- 


lows : — 

Pennsylvania,  98  Kentucky,  7 

Virginia,  48  Mississippi,  6 

Ohio,  34  New  Hampshire,  6 

New  York,  33  Vermont,  5 

Maryland,  20  Florida,  4 

North  Carolina,  17  Tennessee,  4 

Illinois,  15  Connecticut,  3 

Indiana,  14  Delaware,  3 

Iowa,  10  Rhode  Island,  3 

Missouri,  10  Alabama,  2 

Maine,  9  Georgia,  2 

Massachusetts,  9  Louisiana,  2 

New  Jersey,  9  Nebraska  Territory,  2 

Michigan,  8  Texas,  2 

Minnesota,  8  Arkansas,  1 

South  Carolina,  8  Kansas,  1 

Wisconsin,  8   

Total,  411 


How  to  Cut  Glass  with  a  Piece  op  Iron.— Draw 
with  a  pencil  on  paper,  any  pattern  to  which  you 
would  have  the  glass  conform  •  place  the  pattern 
under  the  glass,  holding  both  together  in  the  left 
hand,  (for  the  glass  must  not  rest  on  any  plain  sur- 
face,) then  take  a  common  spike,  or  some  similar 
piece  of  iron,  heat  the  point  of  it  to  redness,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  edge  of  the  glass  ;  draw  the  iron  slowly 
over  the  glass,  tracing  the  pattern,  and  clink  in  the 
glass  will  follow  at  the  distance  of  about  half  an 
inch,  in  every  direction,  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  iron.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  requisite, 
however,  especially  in  forming  corners,  to  apply  a  wet 
ringer  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass.  Tumblers 
and  other  glasses  may  be  cut  or  divided  very  fanci- 
fully, by  similar  means.  The  iron  must  be  reheated 
as  often  as  the  crevice  in  the  glass  ceases  to  flow. — 
Scientific  American. 

FOREIGN. 

Bleaching  Rags  for  Paper. — When  colored  rags 
are  employed  for  making  paper,  they  are  washed  and 
reduced  to  pulp,  then  bleached  with  chlorine  liquor. 
T.  Gray,  of  Wandsworth,  England  states  in  a  patent 
which  he  has  received,  that  when  colored  rags  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  for 
several  hours  in  a  vat,  before  being  placed  in  the 
bleaching  liquor,  in  the  usual  way,  that  a  superior 
bleaching  effect  will  be  insured. 

Extent  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — The  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment last  year  sent  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Spitzbergen.  It  has  just  returned  to  Troruss,  whence 
it  started,  after  having  accomplished  its  mission  very 
satisfactorily,  in  spite  of  the  rigor  of  the  weather. 
The  old  maps  have  been  corrected  ;  fresh  ports  have 
been  discovered  and  numerous  experiments  made, 
which  have  thrown  fresh  light  on  meteorology  and 
natural  history.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  animal 
and  vegetable  life  exist  in  the  sea  at  the  depth  of 
2500  yards,  and  that  the  great  current  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  reaches 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  pieces  of  broken 
wood,  bottles,  &c,  having  been  found  there. 

To  the  Dutch  the  ladies  of  all  nations  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  invention  of  the  thimble.    The  Dutch 
'  achieved  this  invention  about  the  year  1690. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  foreign  advices  by  the 
Niagara  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  bread- 
stuffs.  The  market  is  steady  ;  800  bbls.  sold  at  $6  75 
a  $6  00  for  extra  family  ;  $5  62  a  $5  75  for  extra. 
Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  from  $5  25  to  $5  37  for 
superfine;  $5  56  a  $5  75  for  extras  ;  $5  81  a  $6  12 
for  extra  family,  and  $6  25  a  $7  00  for  fancy  lots — 
according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50, 
and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  $3  per  bbl.  Last  sale 
of  Brandywine  at  $3  12 J. 

Grain.— Sales  of  Wheat  at  $1  33  a  $1  34  for  Penn- 
sylvania red,  and  $1  37  a  $1  45  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  73  cents,  in  lots.  Corn  is 
quiet.  Sales  of  yellow  at  56  a  56  jc.  afloat.  Oats  are 
quiet  at  38  a  39c,  weight  for  prime  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  Barley  85  cents,  and  Pennsylvania  75 
cents. 

Seeds.— .Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $3  50  a  $4  37 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $2  per  bushel. 
Flaxseed  is  worth  $2  10. 


THE  ATTENTION  of  those  desiring  publicity  to 
their  profession  or  business,  is  called  to  the  an- 
nexed prices  for  advertisements  in  this  paper  : 
For  one  square  of  ten  lines  or  less — 


For  one  insertion   50 

Two  insertions,  $1  00 

1  month,   1  50 

2  f      2  50 

3  "    3  00 

6      "    5  00 

1  year,   8  00 


Address  the  Publisher, 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 
Nos.  17  and  19  south  6th  street,  Philadelphia. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  SALE  of  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
Roots,  &c,  suitable  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Avenues,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Hedges,  Wind-breaks, 
and  stock  for  nurserymen,  dealers  and  landscape 
gardeners.  Commencing  at  1  P.  M.,  on  Second-day, 
10th  of  3d  mo.  next,  at  Evergreen  Nursery,  Wood- 
bury, N.  J. 

2d  mo.  22d— 3t.  DAVID  J.  GRISCOM. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. — A  large  assortment  of  School 
Books  and  Stationary  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Cap  and  Letter  paper,  from  $1.50  to  3.00  per  ream. 
Lead  Pencils,  from  12  to  50  cts.  per  dozen. 
Wrapping  paper,  from  30  cts  to  $1.50  per  ream. 
Good  Inks,  suitable  for  Schools,  37  cts.  and  up- 
wards per  dozen  bottles. 

Steel  Pens,  good  article,  from  50  cts.  to  $1.00  per 
gross. 

Slates,  from  50  cts.  to  $1.62  per  dozen. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  the  School  Books  generally 
in  use. 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 
Bookseller,  Publisher  and  Stationer, 

Nos.  17  and  19  S.  6th  St.,  Phila. 


A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
Bet,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.    II.— 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
"     IV.— 16,  17,  20. 
"     VI.— 11. 
"    VIII.— 39. 


UNDERTAKING —Wm.   Heacock,   General  Fur- 
nishing Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furniture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862. — 1  yr. 

EMOVAL.— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  new  ones.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terms  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c.,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,}  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Tickets,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices.' 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publiser, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story,)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship  for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited  | 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities  i 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book* 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing ij 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business7 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly.  

M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh  • 
and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and' 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly! 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott,  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th  mo.  14th,  1861— 6  m. 

T7RIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
1j   Hats,  French  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and  ! 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  piade  t« 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Phil&da. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

(Continued  from  page  803.) 

"  9th  mo.  5th,  1813. 
11  The  satisfaction  arising  from  my  engagement 
at  Penketh  school,  exceeds  every  thing  my  most 
sanguine  wishes  had  entertained.  The  peace  of 
mind,  the  confidence  with  which  I  have  proceed- 
ed, and  the  bright  prospect  in  life  which  it  has 
opened  before  me,  are  all  of  a  nature  beyond 
what  I  can  express.  The  satisfaction  resulting 
from  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
my  station,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  put  it 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  I  have  taken 
a  right  step  in  life,  and  one  which  Providence 
designed  for  me.  "  W.  T." 

"  To  T.  T. 

"  Penketh,  September  20th,  1818. 
"  Providence  has  placed  me  here  by  a  series 
of  events,  compared  with  which  I  know  no  par- 
allel; my  bodily  indisposition,  my  particular 
religious  sentiments,  every  thing,  has  concurred 
to  assist  in  removing  me  from  a  state  of  abject 
poverty  and  obscurity,  to  a  situation,  which,  if 
its  duties  be  rightly  discharged,  will  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence  procure  an  hon- 
orable independence.  My  former  state  of  life 
was  most  unfavorable  to  mental  improvement; 
the  monotonous  and  unsentimental  circle  of 
duties,  within  the  precincts  of  a  manufactory, 
are  calculated  to  damp  the  ardor  of  genius,  and 
to  chill  the  working  of  the  social  affections.  My 


mind  is  by  nature  indolent ;  and  had  I  continued 
immured  in  this  mental  sepulchre,  I  believe  I 
should  almost  have  become  as  destitute  of  ideas, 
as  the  machines  that  were  under  my  care  ;  but 
I  am  now,  through  a  kind  Providence,  placed  in 
a  station  which  affords  ample  scope  for  the  mind; 
which  affords  me  incalculable  benefit  from  the 
instruction  I  impart  to  others;  self-government, 
that  universal  requisite,  is  never  more  needful 
than  where  I  now  stand.  "  W.  T." 

"  To  M.  O. 

"  Penketh,  20th  September,  1813. 
11  Sometimes  when  ruminating  on  the  causes 
of  such  various  modes  of  thinking,  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  a  want  of  unanimity  of  sentiment 
is  not  so  much  occasioned  by  weakness  of  intel- 
lect, as  corruption  of  heart.  The  great  system 
of  morality  is  made  up  of  unalterable  positions 
which  are  equally  binding  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  One  of  those  which  our  great  Mas- 
ter has  particularly  enjoined,  is  to  cherish  meek- 
ness and  brotherly  love;  and  to  show  who  is 
our  brother,  he  has  described  a  stranger,  sick 
and  distressed  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan. The  advent  of  the  same  Divine  lawgiver 
was  announced,  as  bringing  peace  and  good-will 
on  earth  ;  a  desire  to  promote  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  heavenly  message  ought  to  form  the 
basis  of  our  reasonings,  and  the  rule  of  our 
actions.  It  is  a  first  principle  which  we  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of.  If  then,  by  this  criterion 
we  judge  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  how 
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legible  are  the  characters  in  which  its  guilt  is 
implicated  !  How  great  is  the  infamy  attached 
to  the  inventors  of  the  thousand  diabolical  ma- 
chinations by  which  it  is  torn  !  Can  the  meed  of 
applause  be  due  to  those,  who  in  order  to  attain 
it,  have  forced  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  in  no- 
cent  occupations  of  a  rural  life,  to  shed  their 
blood  in  adjusting  a  vain  and  groundless  quar- 
rel; who  have  broken  asunder  the  tender  bands 
of  connubial  felicity  in  thousands  of  families, 
and  half  peopled  the  world  with  orphans?  What 
are  the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror,  but  so  many 
harbingers  of  desolation  to  mankind  ?  But  these 
mournful  truths  are  forgotten  by  the  deluded 
multitude.  Brutality  is  termed  courage;  pride 
honor;  and  lawless  rapacity,  a  just  and  reasona- 
ble preservation  of  the  rights  of  nations.  The 
pompous  eulogies  pronounced  over  departed  he- 
roism, the  specious  monumental  inscriptions, 
with  all  the  ensanguined  trophies  of  martial 
valor,  must  vanish  away  before  the  steady  and 
unerring  lamp  of  religion.  Those  that  ravage 
the  earth  with  fire  and  sword  may  assert  their 
attachment  to  that  divine  handmaid  and  justify 
their  most  horrid  actions  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing her  interests ;  but  believe  them  not ; 
no  casuistry  can  disprove,  that  religion  is  wholly 
inimical  to  hostile  pursuits;  its  high  and  holy 
Founder  exhibits  in  his  own  person  the  example, 
whilst  he  delivered  the  precept,  that  peace,  har- 
mony, and  brotherly  concord,  should  be  the  dis- 
tisguishing  characteristics  of  his  humble  fol- 
lowers. "  W.  T." 

"  To 

«  Penketh,  4th  of  Wmo.  1813, 
"  Thy  letter  came  to  my  bands  in  one  of  those 
desponding  moments,  in  which  intellectual  ani- 
mation seems  to  be  suspended,  when  the  little 
light  that  remains  only  serves  to  increase  the 
horror  of  the  gloom,  and  to  point  out  imaginary 
woes  in  the  bosom  of  futurity.  It  was  in  this 
desolate  state,  that  I  sat  down  to  peruse  it,  and 
if  thou  hast  ever  experienced  the  full  tide  of  re- 
collection of  past  mercies,  and  the  full  weight  of 
gratitude  to  the  instruments  of  those  mercie3,  I 
need  not  describe  the  sensations  which  accom- 
panied my  relief.  That  God  who  has  cared  for 
my  wants,  and  filled  my  cup  with  good  things, 
has  also  given  me  a  thankful  heart.  How  often 
do  I  offer  up  my  cries  and  tears  for  thy  preser- 
vation !  How  often  do  I  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  1  shower  down  his  blessings'  upon  thy  head, 
and  to  guard  thee  in  an  especial  manner  from 
the  snares  that  may  be  strewed  in  thy  path  !  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  spirit  of  true  supplica- 
tion can  only  come  from  on  high ;  and  when 
that  holy  and  heart-searching  flame  is  vouch- 
safed to  kindle  the  sacrifice,  I  believe  it  will 
ever  be  accepted.  At  particular  seasons  of  late, 
I  have  been  led  to  desire  for  thy  welfare,  with 
an  anxiousness  which  I  am  confident  does  not 


proceed  from  any  inherent  disposition  of  my  own* 
But  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  a  heart  could 
be  found  so  obdurate,  as  not  to  melt  at  the  idea 
of  a  benevolence,  which  it  would  have  been  pre- 
sumption to  have  hoped  to  meet  with  in  a  being 
within  the  precincts  of  frail  mortality. 

"  I  commend  thee  to  the  giver  of  patience,  to 
Him  who  can  sustain  the  soul  with  hope,  even 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Blessed 
fortress,  religion  !  that  affords  shelter,  alike  from 
the  storms  of  adversity,  and  the  alluring  baits 
presented  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  affluence. 
Here,  we  all  stand  on  the  same  footing,  how- 
ever dissimilar  in  other  respects,  or  however 
various  our  allotments   in  life;  it  is  by  the 
same  free  and  unmerited  redemption,  that  we 
are  purchased  from  eternal  death,  and  made 
participators  of  the  divine  nature.    In  whatever 
part  we  may  have  suffered  losses,  the  same  hea- 
venly physician  can  alone  bind  up  our  wounds. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  how  do  the  petty 
distinctions  which  wealth  has  created  vanish  ;  we 
see  mankind,  as  one  universal  brotherhood,  hav- 
ing one  common  Lord  and  Father,  and  individual- 
ly destined  (by  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption) 
to  exist  in  a  state  of  unceasing  felicity.  When 
I  meet  with  one  who  conceives  himself  entitled 
by  his  ample  possesssions,  to  behave  with  an  air 
of  insolence  and  self-importance  towards  his  in- 
feriors, surely,  (I  exclaim),  this  person  has 
never  seen  the  conditions  on  which  he  holds  the 
precarious  tenure  of  life ;  he  has  never  extended 
his  ideas  so  far  as  to  consider  that  there  is  a 
fountain  of  light  which  will  dissipate  the  idle 
dreams  of  ambition  ;  in  the  blaze  of  which, 
nothing  but  pure  gold  can  remain  untouched; 
it  is  virtue  alone  that  confers  superiority  in  the 
sight  of  the  Almighty.    We  shall  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  not  for  the  strength  of  our  intellects, 
the  extent  of  our  attainments,  or  the  conspicu- 
ous rank  we  have  held  amongst  men  ;  the  inves- 
tigation will  concern  whether  we  have  rightly 
husbanded  our  time,  whether  we  have  put  off  a 
conformity  to  the  world,  and  sought  after  that 
temper  and  spirit  that  were  in  Jesus,  by  becom- 
ing transformed  into  his  divine  image.  How 
thankful  I  have  reason  to  be  for  my  state  of  re- 
tirement; on  a  spot  where  every  literary  help 
may  be  procured,  and  that  enjoys  every  advan- 
tage of  refinement ;  I  stand  as  a  quiet  and  im- 
partial spectator  of  the  world,  whilst  through  the 
medium  of  books  I  view  the  present  and  ancient 
character  of  mankind,  and  contemplate  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  morality  and  religion.    I  cheerfully 
contribute  my  mite  towards  leavening  the  great 
mass,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  morals  of  those 
committed  to  my  care.  Permit  me  again  to  con- 
gratulate thee,  as  the  chief  instrument  that  has 
been  concerned  in  my  accession  to  a  state  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  scale  of  existence,  a 
state  that  includes  so  many  duties  immediately 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  my  species. 
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"  I  clearly  perceive,  that  if  due  attention  be 
not  paid  to  the  moral  habits  of  children,  learning 
is  of  no  use.  From  the  nature  of  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  the  minds  of  children  at  an  early  age, 
is  often  raised  a  superstructure,  either  of  vicious 
and  perverted  dispositions,  or  of  an  honorable  and 
virtuous  integrity ;  if  the  latter  qualities  predom- 
inate happy  is  their  possessor,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  enlightening  aid  of  science,  he  is  gifted  with 
the  means  of  doing  good.  But  if  the  former, 
(as  is  too  frequently  the  case)  of  what  use  can 
learning  be  to  such  an  individual  ?  He  who  has 
resolved  to  be  vicious,  will  find  human  lore,  to 
be  a  deadly  weapon  turned  against  his  own  bosom; 
the  wisdom  of  an  angel  is  not  worth  desiring, 
if  unaccompained  with  the  simplicity  of  '  a  little 
child/  As  most  of  my  pupils  are  very  young, 
I  feel  anxious  to  impress  on  their  tender  minds 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  leading  principle  of 
religion,  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
the  first  communication  on  this  head  if  rightly 
made,  often  leaves  an  impression  on  the  memory 
which  time  can  never  efface.  I  think  the  crea- 
tures are  the  best  medium  by  which  the  minds 
of  children  can  be  led  to  a  contemplation  of 
the  Creator  ;  their  ideas  are  simple  and  confined; 
they  can  be  taught  but  few  things  by  induction; 
but  critical  as  the  management  of  such  a  deli- 
cate and  highly  important  point  is,  I  am  in- 
clined to  hope,  that  that  parent  or  tutor  who 
seriously  engages  in  the  work,  will  be  helped, 
and  will  find  a  corresponding  concern  gener- 
ally to  cover  the  minds  of  his  pupils;  or  if  it 
should  seem  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  the  pre- 
sent, being  cast  in  faith,  on  the  waters,  it  will 
assuredly  be  found  after  many  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
POLITICAL  STRIFE. 

My  concern  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  that 
we,  as  a  religious  body  professing  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  might  not  be 
found  mingling  in  the  arena  of  political  contro- 
versy and  strife,  or  in  the  politics  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
sword.  The  Apostle  said,  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God."  So  long  as  we  are  influenced  by  the 
principle  of  Divine  Love  that  breathes  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men,  we  shall  feel  no 
disposition  to  mingle  with  its  opposites,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  war ;  and  if  we  abide  in  this  love 
which  worketh  no  ill  to  a  neighbor,  and  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  we  will  be  led  out  from  all  the 
pollutions  and  defilements  of  war.  It  appears 
to  me,  if  we  have  a  faithful  testimony  to  bear 
against  this  anti-christian  evil,  we  must  avoid 
the  first  departure  from  the  peaceable  principle 


of  truth ;  for  such  as  we  sow,  such  may  we  ex- 
pect to  reap.  "  If  we  sow  to  the  flesh,  of  the 
flesh  we  shall  reap  corruption. "  Here,  it  may 
be  well  for  us  to  pause  and  duly  consider 
whether,  by  actively  mingling  with  the  spirit 
of  political  strife  in  the  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  a  government,  however  good  in 
itself,  that  is  defended  by  military  force,  we  do 
not  contribute  in  our  measure  to  sow  that  kind 
of  seed  that  may  eventually  germinate  and  ripen 
in  open  hostility  and  war,  and  thereby  either 
directly  or  indirectly  become  partizans  in  those 
sanguinary  struggles  that  spring  from  this  evil 
root;  and  if  we  voluntarily  contribute  to 
those  measures  that  lead,  in  many  instances,  to 
war,  why,  then,  should  we  plead  excuse,  for 
conscience'  sake,  to  take  up  arms  at  the  call  of 
those  political  leaders  whom  we  have  assisted  in 
promoting  to  office,  and  thereby  clothed  them 
with  military  authority  to  declare  war,  and  to 
call  upon  the  people  to  execute  it. 

D.  E.  Gerow. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FAITH. 

"  And  she  said  within  herself,  £  If  I  may  but 
touch  His  garment,  I  shall  be  whole/"  This, 
among  many  miracles  performed  by  Jesus, 
evinces,  perhaps,  as  strong  an  instance  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  any  other  on 
record.  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  evangelists,  that  she  had  an  issue  of  blood, 
of  twelve  years'  standing;  that  she  had  spent 
all  her  living  on  physicians,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  bettered,  her  disease  had  rather  grown 
worse.  Feeling  the  utter  helplessness  of  all 
outward  assistance,  and  the  great  need  of  relief, 
and,  no  doubt,  having  heard  of  the  wonderful 
miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  even  if  she  had 
not  seen  some  of  them  herself,  she  had  faith  to 
believe  that  the  power  thus  manifested  was  suffi- 
cient to  cure  her  of  her  maladies ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  even  a  touch  of  His  garment  would  be 
sufficient.  She  was  modest  and  retiring,  but 
the  necessity  that  she  felt,  and  her  faith  in  His 
power,  overcame  her  diffidence,  and  she  ventured 
to  touch  His  garment,  desiring  to  be  benefited 
privately.  But  Jesus,  desirous  of  confirming 
her  faith,  and  wishing  to  impress  so  great  an 
instance  of  it  on  those  around  him,  asked,  "  who 
touched  me  ?"  in  such  a  way,  as  convinced  her 
that  she  could  not  be  the  recipient  of  so  great 
a  benefit,  (for  she  felt  she  was  healed,)  without 
its  being  known  to  others;  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  heart  she  acknowledged  what  she  had 
done,  and  gave  the  reason  for  doing  it.  Jesus 
then  said,  "  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole,"  and  she  was  made 
whole  from  that  hour. 

In  this  remarkable  instance  there  are  facts 
and  circumstances  narrated  that  are  worthy  of 
note ;  and,  by  giving  them  a  spiritual  significa- 
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tion  and  applying  them  to  ourselves,  we  may 
be  instructed.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  that  "  no 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation/'  and  thus 
it  would  seem  that,  to  be  benefited  by  the  record 
of  circumstances  that  took  place  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  must  give  them  a  spiritual 
interpretation.  This,  doubtless,  is  to  us  the  most 
important  object  and  design  of  the  Scripture 
record.  Valuable,  as  part  of  it  is  as  history, 
it  is  much  more  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
trials,  besetments,  and  deliverances  of  the  just 
in  former  times.  Simply  as  a  narrative,  it 
is  to  us  of  little  value  to  read  the  record  of  Jesus 
Christ  having  been  led  into  the  wilderness  and 
tempted  of  the  devil ;  but  when  in  our  spiritual 
journey  we  feel  the  absence  of  heavenly  comfort, 
comparable  to  an  outward  wilderness  ;  and  the 
presentation  of  temptations  that  are  calculated 
to  draw  the  mind  away  from  a  dependence  on 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  seek  gratification  in  the 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  then,  if  we  are  pre- 
served from  giving  these  countenance  and  en- 
couragement, and  are  enabled  to  refrain  from 
tempting  the  Lord  our  God,  in  his  own  good 
time  we  shall  be  blessed  with  the  incomes  of  his 
spirit,  comparable  to  having  angels  ministering 
unto  us. 

The  issue  of  blood  that  afflicted  this  woman 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  effect  of  sin  on 
that  soul  that  has  so  far  given  way  to  it  as  to 
be  unable  of  itself  to  overcome  its  temptations. 

The  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  issue  of  that 
from  the  body  must,  if  continued  in,  result  in 
its  death ;  so,  if  sin  is  continued  in,  it  must  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  spiritual  life.  As  she  had  no 
power  in  herself  to  remove  the  cause  of  her 
disease,  so  the  sinner  of  himself  has  no  power 
to  recover  from  his  thraldom.  She  had  spent  all 
her  living  on  physicians,  who  had  proved  to  her 
of  no  value;  for  it  is  said  that  she  rather  grew 
worse ;  and  how  often  is  it  that  the  sin-sick  soul 
resorts  to  outward  performances,  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  a  dependence  on  the  creaturely 
will  of  man,  to  remedy  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
but  finds  that,  instead  of  being  relieved,  the 
malady  is  rather  strengthened  than  overcome.  It 
needs  a  power  above  that  of  the  creature  to  bring 
peace  to  this  tried  state.  But  in  this  state  of  trial 
and  besetment,  when  all  the  efforts  of  man  are 
found  to  be  valueless,  and  of  no  account,  then,  as 
there  is  an  abiding  in  the  patience,  and  in  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  a  faith  is  be- 
gotten in  the  soul  that,  if  we  can  but  touch  his 
garment,  we  shall  find  relief.  It  is  one  of  the 
blessed  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  that  "  they  that 
seek  shall  find,"  and  in  her  case  it  was  fulfilled. 

Touching  the  "  hem  of  his  garment,"  as  one 
of  the  evangelists  has  it,  was  an  act  full  of 
significance.  The  graces  and  virtues  of  the  true 
Christian  character,  of  which  Jesus  was  so  per- 
fect an  example,  are  all  of  a  piece,  comparable 
to  the  seamless  garment;   and  though  they 


appear  to  cover  the  different  members  of  the 
body,  they  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other, 
that,  touching  but  the  hem  of  those  in  faith, 
we  receive  virtue  from  all  within. 

When  she  found  that  she  could  not  be  hid, 
feeling  that  she  was  healed,  and  had  received 
the  reward  of  her  faith,  she  came  trembling 
before  Jesus,  and,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  heart, 
confessed  what  she  had  done,  and  acknowledged 
the  benefit  she  had  received.  So  those  who 
have  been  burdened  by  sin,  and  have  so  far 
come  to  the  Saviour  as  to  touch  the  hem  of  his 
garment  in  true  faith,  and  are  relieved  from,  its 
issues,  will  find  that  they  cannot  be  hid  ;  their 
deeds  will  give  evidence  of  a  return  to  spirit- 
ual health,  and  humble  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements will  be  rendered  where  they  are 
due.  Thus,  peace  will  result  to  the  soul,  and 
an  evidence  received  that  by  u  faith  ye  are  saved, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

This  faith — this  gift  of  God — is  represented 
by  the  apostles  as  being  all-powerful  and  all-im- 
portant. By  it  the  holy  men  of  old  were  en- 
abled to  do  wonders,  to  perform  miracles,  to  put  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  alien.  Jesus  commend- 
ed it  strongly  to  his  disciples  in  this  remarka- 
ble language :  "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain,  be 
thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  This  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  which  was  represented  in  another 
parable  as  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  which 
grew  and  became  the  greatest  of  herbs,  so  that  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  comparable  to  the  airy  imagina- 
tions of  the  creature,  may  lodge  in  its  branches, 
may  rest  from  their  airy  flights,  and  thus  find  re- 
pose,— this  faith,  which  is  not  of  ourselves,  but 
is  the  gift  of  God,  is  able  to  remove  from  our 
souls  the  mountains  of  sin  and  corruption  that 
have  oppressed  us,  and  give  us  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ 
predicted,  that  every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  "  should  be  brought 
low,  and  the  crooked  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  smooth,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God."  Y.  T. 

Second  month,  1862. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS 
IN  1804. 

(Continued  from  page  806.) 

After  we  had  taken  each  other  by  the  hand, 
the  chiefs  took  their  seats  by  the  side  of  each 
other.  Their  principal  people  next  seated  them- 
selves according  to  the  rank  or  distinction  which 
they  held.  After  them,  their  young  men  in 
circular  order,  seat  after  seat, — and  lastly,  the 
women, — who  occupied  seats  separate  from  the 
men,  being  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 
We  took  our  seats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  and  ia  front  of  the  Indians. 
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Being  all  thus  seated — I  speak  literally,  when 
I  say  my  heart  palpitated — I  felt  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  our  mission ;  I  wished  our  hnads 
were  wiser,  and  feared  for  the  result  of  so  in- 
!    teresting  an  opportunity. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  the  Little 
Turtle  observed,  that  when  we  met  before,  they 
I  had  informed  us  of  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
!  convening  the  Indians  at  so  early  a  period  in 
the  season,  and  that  those  of  their  people  then 
present  with  him  were  all  who  were  likely  to 
attend  to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say. 

We  then  proposed  that  the  letter  from  our 
friends  and  brothers  at  home,  read  to  the  Five 
!   Medals  and  the  Little  Turtle  at  the  time  of  our 
;   first  meeting,  should  be  again  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  Indian  brethren  now  attend- 
ing. 

This  proposal  was  deemed  proper,  and  the 
1    letter  was  accordingly  read. 

After  a  short  pause,  we  addressed  them  as 
follows : 

"  Brothers  and  Friends  :  We  know  that  the 
most  of  our  Red  Brethren  are,  at  present,  at 
their  hunting  and  sugar  camps,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  a  large  number  at  so  short  a  notice. 
We  have,  therefore,  agreeably  to  your  request, 
put  upon  paper  the  things  we  have  to  say,  and 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  have  them  communi- 

j  cated,  when,  at  some  future  time,  you  may  be 
more  generally  assembled." 

One  of  us,  then  standing  up,  read  to  them  the 
following  address ;  The  interpreter,  also  standing 
between  us  and  the  Indians,  interpreted  our  com- 

i  munication  :  "The  Address  of  George  Ellicott 
and  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  delivered  to  the  Little 
Turtle  and  the  Five  Medals,  Chiefs  of  the 
Mi  ami  and  Pottowattamy  nations  of  Indians,  and 
others/' 

"  Brothers  and  Friends  :  When  we  were  to- 
gether, eight  days  ago,  with  the  Little  Turtle 
and  the  Five  Medals,  the  letter  was  read  to 
^  them,  which  has  just  been  read.  That  letter, 
*  you  observe,  says  that  we  were  appointed  by 
the  people  called  Quakers,  of  Baltimore,  to  visit 
you,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hand  on  their  be- 
half, desiring  that  you  would  receive  any  com- 
munications from  us,  as  coming  immediately 
from  them. 

"Brothers:  After  that  letter  was  read,  our 
hearts  were  filled  with  so  much  love  for  our  Red 
Brethren,  that,  on  looking  over  and  considering 
the  business  upon  which  we  had  come, .we  felt 
a  desire  to  see  as  many  together  as  could  be 
convened— and  this  day  was  that  agreed  upon 
for  us  to  meet  you. 

"Brothers:  We  believed  that  the  things  we 
had  to  say  were  of  great  importance  to  our  Red 
Brethren,  and  therefore  it  was  that  we  request- 
ed to  see  you  together,  that  you  all  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  we  have  to  say. 

"  Brothers :  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  thank- 


fulness to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  He  has 
brought  us  safely  to  the  country  of  our  Red 
Brethren,  and  protected  us  through  the  journey. 
We  also  rejoice  that  He  has  given  us  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you,  and  of  taking  you  by  the 
hand. 

"  Brothers  :  It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two 
years  since  your  Brothers  of  Baltimore  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Five  Medals,  the  Little  Turtle,  Tuthinipee,  and 
some  other  chiefs.  They  were  glad  of  that  op- 
portunity of  having  a  talk  with  them,  and  of 
enquiring  after  the  situation  of  their  Red 
Brethren. 

"  Brothers  :  We  had  for  some  time  entertain- 
ed apprehensions,  that  the  many  changes  which 
were  taking  place  in  circumstances,  must  greatly 
change  the  situation  of  our  Red  Brethren,  and 
that  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  in  which  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  alter  their  mode 
of  living. 

"  Brothers :  After  our  talk  with  the  chiefs 
whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  we  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  time  was  come,  in  which  our  Red 
Brethren  ought  to  begin  to  cultivate  their  lands; 
that  they  ought  to  raise  corn  and  other  grain, 
also  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  animals. 
We  then  proposed  to  afford  them  some  assist- 
ance. They  appeared  to  be  glad  of  the  proposal, 
and  informed  that  many  of  their  people  were 
disposed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  They  also  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  assisted  by  their  brothers  of  Baltimore. 

"Brothers:  Having  been  encouraged  by  the 
opportunity  which  we  then  had,  we  sent  to  the 
care  of  the  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs  some  ploughs, 
harness  for  horses,  axes,  hoes,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  which  were  made  for  the 
use  of  our  Red  Brethren,  and  desired  that  they 
might  be  distributed  amongst  them  as  tokens  of 
our  friendship. 

"  Brothers :  We  received  last  fall,  through 
the  hands  of  the  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  a 
talk  from  the  Little  Turtle,  the  Five  Medals, 
and  others,  informing  us  that  they  had  received 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  requested 
that  their  Brothers  of  Baltimore  would  send 
some  of  their  people  into  the  country  of  their 
Red  Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  their 
situation,  and  showing  them  how  to  make  use  of 
the  tools,  saying  they  did  not  know  how  to 
begin. 

"  Brothers  :  It  is  for  these  purposes  that  we 
have  now  come ;  and  we  again  repeat,  that  we 
rejoice  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you, 
and  of  taking  you  by  the  hand. 

"  Brothers  :  In  coming  into  the  country  of  our 
Red  Brethren,  we  have  come  with  our  eyes  open. 
And  although  we  are  affected  with  sorrow,  in 
believing  that  many  of  the  Red  Brethren  suffer 
much  for  the  want  of  food  and  for  the  want  of 
clothing,  yet  our  hearts  have  been  made  glad,  in 
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seeing  that  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  to 
give  you  a  rich  and  valuable  country.  Because 
we  know  that  it  is  out  of  the  earth  that  food 
and  clothing  come.  We  are  sure,  brothers,  that 
with  but  little  labor  and  attention,  you  may  raise 
much  more  corn  and  other  grain  than  will  be 
necessary  for  yourselves,  your  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  may  also,  with  great  ease,  raise  many 
more  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  other  valuable 
animals,  than  will  be  necessary  for  your  own  use. 
We  are  also  confident,  that  if  you  will  pursue 
our  method  in  the  cultivation  of  your  land,  you 
will  live  in  much  greater  ease  and  plenty,  and 
with  much  less  fatigue  and  toil,  than  attend 
hunting,  for  a  subsistence. 

"  Brothers:  We  are  fully  convinced,  that  if 
you  will  adopt  our  mode  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  of  raising  useful  animals,  you  will  find  it  to 
be  a  mode  of  living,  not  only  far  more  plentiful 
and  much  less  fatiguing,  but  also  much  more 
certain,  and  which  will  expose  your  bodies  less 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  than  is  now 
attendant  upon  hunting.  It  will  lead  you, 
brothers,  to  have  fixed  homes.  You  will  build 
comfortable  dwelling-houses  for  yourselves,  your 
women  and  children,  where  you  may  be  shelter- 
ed from  the  rain,  from  the  frost,  and  from  the 
snow,  and  where  you  may  enjoy  in  plenty  the 
rewards  of  your  labors. 

"  Brothers :  In  laying  these  things  before 
you,  we  have  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  of 
heart  for  the  improvement,  the  benefit  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Red  Brethren — and  therefore  it 
is  that  we  speak  with  freedom,  and  we  hope, 
that  what  we  have  to  say,  will  go  in  at  one  ear, 
and  not  come  out  at  the  other,  but  that  it  will  be 
remembered  by  our  Red  Brethren.  For  we 
know,  brothers,  that  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of 
what  we  say,  when,  in  time  to  come,  you  com- 
pare the  things  we  are  saying  to  you  with  your 
experience  in  practising  them. 

"  Brothers :  We  will  here  mention,  that  the 
time  was,  when  the  forefathers  of  your  brothers, 
the  white  people,  lived  beyond  the  great  water, 
in  the  same  manner  that  our  Red  Brethren  now 
live.  The  winters  can  yet  be  counted  when 
they  went  almost  naked,  when  they  procured  their 
living  by  fishing,  and  by  the  bow  and  arrow  in 
hunting — and  when  they  lived  in  houses  no  bet- 
ter than  yours.  They  were  encouraged  by  some 
who  came  from  the  sun-rising,  and  lived  amongst 
them,  to  change  their  mode  of  living.  They 
did  change — they  cultivated  the  earth,  and  we 
are  sure  the  change  was  a  happy  one. 

"  Brothers  and  Friends :  We  are  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  the  time  was  when  our  fore- 
fathers rejoiced  at  finding  a  wild  plumb  tree,  or 
at  killing  a  little  game,  and  that  they  wandered 
up  and  down,  living  on  the  uncertain  supplies 
of  fishing  and  hunting.  But,  brothers,  for  your 
encouragement,  we  now  mention  that,  by  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 


earth,  instead  of  the  plumb  tree,  they  soon  had 
orchards  of  many  kinds  of  good  fruits — instead 
of  wild  game,  they  soon  had  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  valuable 
animals, — and  in  many  places,  instead  of  their 
forests,  they  had  large  fields  of  corn  and  other 
grain,  as  also  "many  other  valuable  productions 
of  the  earth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRISTIAN  HOME-LIFE. 

A  living  author  has  beautifully  said  :  "  To 
Adam,  Paradise  was  home ;  to  the  good  among 
his  descendants,  home  is  Paradise/'  This  ought 
to  be  universally  true,  but  we  fear  it  is  not. 
Many  good  people  are  not  wise,  and  a  measure 
of  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  is  required  to 
make  home  happy.  We  are  not  now  referring 
to  families,  in  which  piety  in  one  of  the  parents 
may  be  contradicted  by  an  opposite  character  in 
the  other,  nor  to  those  in  which  headstrong 
children  have  repaid  indulgence  by  ingratitude 
and  disobedience.  Even  well-governed  house- 
holds are  not  necessarily  happy ;  for  the  au- 
thority may  be  complete,  and  the  respect  for  it 
profound,  while  the  family  life  is  wanting  in 
many  things  necessary  to  make  home  what  it 
should  be. 

'We  want,  first  of  all,  an  insight  into  the  deep 
meaning,  the  divine  intent  of  home.  We  must 
see  that  both  in  nature  and  in  Scripture  the 
family  is  shown  to  be  a  divine  institution — the 
model  as  well  as  the  school  for  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  social  life.  The  order  of  the  world 
produces  us  in  families,  and  the  divine  law 
places  parental  authority  and  filial  obedience  at 
the  foundation  of  national  life — at  least,  so  much 
is  implied  in  the  command,  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 
This  is  called  the  "first  commandment  with 
promise,"  and  the  promise  is  an  implied  declara- 
tion that  a  compact  family  organization  is  an 
essential  condition  of  all  prosperous  life. 

Now,  this  radical  and  fundamental  institution 
of  humanity  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  social 
life  in  many  important  respects.  For  instance, 
in  the  State,  the  largest  social  organism  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  men  are,  except  in 
times  of  public  disturbance,  only  remotely  and 
unconsciously  affected.  The  law  protects  them 
in  all  their  rights,  without  their  own  care  or 
concernment,  and  in  their  whole  out-door  life  as 
citizens,  they  are  from  home,  living  under  a 
habitual  reserve,  showing  their  real  charac- 
ter but  partially,  even  to  their  most  intimate 
friends.  So  true  is  it,  that  to  know  people  we 
must  live  in  the  same  house  with  them.  At 
home,  on  the  contrary,  the  association  is  so  nar- 
row, the  relation  so  intimate,  the  contact  so 
perpetual,  that  the  social  and  individual  ele- 
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ments  become,  so  to  speak,  fused  into  a  single 
consciousness.  Under  a  common  roof,  at  a 
common  table,  the  sense  of  meum  and  tuum,  as 
between  the  members  of  the  family,  vanishes. 

But  then  the  individuals  making  up  this  home- 
personality,  in  blending  do  not,  by  any  means, 
necessarily  become  a  homogeneous  whole;  they 
retain  their  particular  fancies,  whims,  partiali- 
ties and  dispositions,  so  that  there  is  constant 
danger  that  one  part  of  this  domestic  person 
shall  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  other. 
And  as  there  is  no  hope  that  diverse  constitu- 
tions, though  of  the  same  blood,  can  be  shaped 
exactly  alike,  the  great  aim  must  be  to  make 
the  best  of  peculiar  natures,  and  unite  all  to- 
gether in  a  common  desire  and  a  common  effort 
to  promote  each  other's  happiness. 

Home-life,  to  this  end,  must  be  free;  its  laws, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  lax,  must  offer 
themselves  as  expressions  of  parental  affection, 
and  must  so  appear  in  the  life  of  the  parents 
themselves.  But,  instead  of  this,  what  do  we 
see  in  most  Christian  families  ?  Why,  in  many 
instances  where  parents  are  even  genuinely 
pious;  home  is  simply  a  resting-place,  as  well 
from  the  blandishments  as  from  the  labors  of 
life.  The  pursuit  of  business  has  been  so  eager 
and  exhausting,  and  so  many  smiles  have  been 
called  for  in  the  intercourse  with  the  world,  that 
the  father  seeks  rest,  rather  than  recreation,  at 
home,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  children  is 
only  formal,  if  not  morose.  Instead  of  inquir- 
ing into  their  studies  at  school,  or  into  the  out- 
door history  of  the  day,  and  having  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  one  and  the  other — instead  of 
prying  into  their  reading,  and  affectionately  and 
judiciously  regulating  it,  he  is  only  seen  as  the 
embodied  authority  of  the  house,  very  good,  but 
rather  dreadful. —  The  Methodist. 


SCIENCE  A  CIVILTZER. 

Dr.  J.  Buller,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Southampton  Microscopical  Society,  said  :  The 
social  aspect  of  our  society  commends  it.  It  is 
a  pleasant  way  of  spending  an  evening  where 
there  is  a  scientific  object  of  natural  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  social  gathering  of  many 
having  the  same  tastes  and  objects,  and,  there- 
fore, the  same  sympathies.  The  anatomy  of  an 
insect,  too,  is  a  more  harmless  occupation  than 
the  minute  dissection  of  a  neighbor's  natural 
history.  Tea  and  coffee,  pleasant  chat  with  those 
of  like  tastes,  and  then  the  table  covered  with 
microscopes  and  specimens  explained  by  one  and 
passed  round  for  each  to  examine,  calling  out 
animated  talk  on  subjects  worth  discussing,  or  a 
short  paper  read  and  discussed  on  the  subject 
illustrated,  are  civilizing.  For  science  is  a 
civilizcr.  It  refines  the  tastes  and  elevates  the 
thoughts,  as  it  is  the  search  after  truth  for  truth's 
own  sake.    And  in  this  age,  when  the  progress 


of  the  nation  and  of  the  world  is  estimated  by 
the  money-value  of  exports  and  imports  (and  in 
this  aspect  the  world's  progress  is  prodigious  and 
annually  increasing,)  the  danger  must  lie  in  es- 
timating all  things  in  reference  to  money  rather 
than  to  truth.  Now,  science  is  a  counteracting 
force.  It  neither  brings  wealth  to  its  true  culti- 
vators, nor  can  wealth  buy  scientific  tastes  or 
scientific  fame.  It  belongs  to  a  higher  region 
than  "  the  diggings."  It  must  breathe  u  a  purer 
ether,  a  diviner  air."  And  those  who  are  en- 
grossed in  commerce  would  often  do  well, 
for  their  own  content  and  happiness,  by  seek- 
ing in  the  recreations  of  science  a  complete 
change  of  action,  thought,  and  feeling.  Ob- 
viously the  eye  service  which  the  microscope 
requires,  trains  the  eye  to  minute  and  discrimi- 
nate observation,  aud  the  hand  to  delicate  accu- 
racy. It  leads  on,  if  used  scientifically,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  scientific  powers.  The  mem- 
ory, the  investigation  of  causes,  the  estimation 
of  evidence,  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  of 
generalizing  may  be  called  into  activity.  But 
the  mind  has  other  and  deeper  needs  than  these. 
The  senses  lead  to  the  awakening  and  culture  of 
deeper  powers  inherent  in  the  soul  itself,  and 
the  microscope  may  excite  and  cultivate,  not 
only  the  sense  of  the  true,  but  of  the  beautiful. 
Constable,  the  landscape  painter,  said,  that  pic- 
torially,  nothing  in  nature  was  ugly;  and  surely 
we  may  say  the  same  microscopically.  The 
higher  the  magnifying  powers,  the  more  mi- 
nutely extensive  the  investigations,  the  more 
beauty  do  we  see.  Even  in  the  unhealthy  se- 
cretions— in  what  look  to  the  unscientific  eye 
like  repulsive  fluids,  in  the  very  disorganizations 
which  slowly  ruin  this  goodly  human  frame,  the 
microscope  discovers  forms  of  the  highest  geo- 
metrical accuracy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  delicate 
beauty.  And  this  beauty  and  consummate  finish 
are  everywhere,  and  are  found  further  and  deeper 
as  our  powers  increase  of  observing  them.  Here, 
too,  at  every  step  we  find  the  limitation  of  our 
own  powers,  and  the  illimitable  field  of  nature; 
the  infinite  contrasting  with  the  finite  teaching 
us  the  moral  lesson  of  science — humility. — Sci 
entifie  American. 


WHERE  TO  STUDY. 

The  air  of  a  cellar  is  close,  damp,  musty,  and 
vitiated  ;  that  of  the  house-top  is  clear,  pure,  and 
bracing.  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  at- 
mosphere is  cold,  raw,  and  impure  ;  on  the 
mountains  it  is  dry,  rarified,  and  health-giving. 
The  purer  the  air  is,  the  more  life  does  it  im- 
part to  the  blood,  the  more  perfectly  is  the  brain 
nourished,  and  the  more  vigorously  does  the 
mind  work  and  the  body  move.  Hence  the 
"  office"  of  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  the 
"  library"  of  the  family,  the  "  sitting-room"  of 
the  household,  and  the  "  chamber"  of  every 
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sleeper,  should  always  be  in  the  tipper  stories, 
not  merely  for  the  greater  purity  of  the  air,  but 
for  a  reason  seldom  thought  of,  and  yet  of  very 
great  sanitary  value.  The  higher  we  ascend, 
the  more  rarified  is  the  air,  the  greater  bulk  is 
required  to  impart  a  given  amount  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  system ;  this  greater  rarity  excites 
the  instinct  of  our  nature  to  deeper,  fuller  breath- 
ing, without  any  effort  on  our  part,  and  this 
kind  of  breathing,  as  the  reflecting  must  know, 
is  antagonistic  of  consumption,  that  fell  scourge 
of  civilized  society,  which  destroys  full  one-sixth 
of  the  adult  population.  Hence  the  very  sug- 
gestive remark  of  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
Buffon  :  "  All  animals  inhabiting  high  altitudes 
have  larger  lungs  and  more  capacious  chests 
than  those  which  live  in  the  valleys."  In  the 
same  direction  is  the  suggestive  statement  that  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  situated  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  only  three  persons  out 
of  a  hundred  die  annually  of  consumption ;  while 
in  our  larger  cities,  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  eighteeen  out  of  every  hundred  perish 
from  that  disease.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim 
of  every  student,  of  every  sedentary  person,  of 
every  invalid,  to  have  the  room  in  which  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  inactive  part  of  life  is  spent, 
as  far  above  the  ground-floor  as  practicable,  and 
in  such  a  situation  as  will  allow  the  sun  to  shine 
into  it  for  the  larger  portion  of  each  day,  for 
this  rarifies  the  air  still  more,  and  still  more 
aids  in  developing  and  expanding  the  lungs  by 
the  greater  depth  and  fullness  of  breathing  which 
the  increased  atmospheric  rarity  induces. — Hall's 
Journal  of  Health. 
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Suggestions  to  Subscribers. — Before  com- 
mencing a  new  volume  of  the  Intelligencer,  we 
desire  to  offer  several  hints  to  our  subscribers 
and  friends.  In  the  first  place,  our  circulation 
and  influence  for  good  might  be  greatly  increased 
by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  inter- 
ested, to  procure  new  subscribers  in  their  several 
neighborhoods,  a  kind  office  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  render  advantageous  to  all,  by  a  cor. 
responding  improvement  in  the  paper.  It  is  not 
only  in  finding  new  subscribers,  however,  that 
the  friends  of  the  paper  can  assist  us,  but  in 
other  efforts  looking  to  the  increase  of  interest- 
ing matter  in  its  pages.  Local  information  in 
regard  to  the  Society  of  Friends  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  researches  into  the  origin 
and  establishment  of  meetings,  the  first  settle- 


ment of  neighborhoods,  and  the  labors  of  those 
worthy  pioneers  who  have  passed  away,  are  es- 
pecially appropriate  to  a  journal  like  the  Intelli- 
gencer. We  are  always  willing  to  insert  with- 
out charge  authentic  accounts  of  marriages  and 
deaths  of  members,  where  the  former  are  accom- 
plished according  to  the  order  of  our  Society. 
Our  English  contemporaries  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  publicity  to  certificates  granted  to  minis- 
tering Friends  for  religious  service  ;  this  custom 
is  not  only  of  advantage  in  giving  useful  infor- 
mation to  Friends  in  the  localities  about  to  be 
visited,  but  also  diffuses  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  amongst  them.  It  has  not  been  our 
custom,  but  we  see  no  objection  to  its  adoption, 
if  sufficient  interest  were  felt  throughout  the 
Society  to  make  it  general.  Another  useful  and 
interesting  kiod  of  correspondence  in  a  paper 
like  this,  gives  accounts  of  what  is  being  done 
in  regard  to  Societies  for  reading  and  self  im- 
provement established  among  Friends  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  associations  of  this  kind  may  exist  among 
us,  but  should  rejoice  to  present  evidences 
to  our  readers  of  any  successful  movements 
to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  chain  of  friendship 
is  brightened  among  those  who  should  be  in  deed, 
as  well  as  in  name,  Friends. 


A  Silent  Pause  before  Meals. — The  cus- 
tom of  saying  "grace,"  as  it  is  called,  before 
meals,  is  considered  a  religious  obligation  among 
many  professors  of  Christianity.  Though  this 
practice  may,  and  doubtless  often  does,  degener- 
ate into  a  lifeless  form,  yet  it  is  well  to  offer  an 
habitual  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  a 
Heavenly  Parent  for  every  good  gift. 

Most  well-regulated  families  among  Friends 
are  in  the  habit  of  pausing  a  few  moments  in 
silence  at  the  commencement  of  every  meal. 
This  affords  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  thankful  and  devotional  feelings. 

Although  experieoced  Christians,  who  have 
learned  to  "walk  in  the  spirit,"  may  not  so  much 
need  these  stated  reminders  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  great  Giver,  yet,  in  the  training  of 
children,  such  helps  are  important. 

In  the  Journal  of  John  Comly  we  have  an 
interesting  account  of  his  impressions  in  refer- 
ence to  this  practice,  which,  as  far  as  his  ob- 
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servation  extended,  was  unknown  in  his  neigh- 
borhood or  among  Friends.  His  attention 
appears  to  have  been  first  called  to  the  subject 
by  reading,  when  a  child,  in  "  Dillworth's  Spell- 
ing Book,"  the  church  form  of  what  is  called 
"  Grace  before  and  after  meat."  When  he  was 
about  17  years  of  age,  this  subject  more  forcibly 
arrested  his  attention,  and,  under  the  tendering 
influence  of  Divine  love,  he  felt  the  obligation 
laid  upon  him  to  make,  on  sitting  down  to  meals, 
a  solemn,  silent  pause,  during  which  his  mind 
might  feel  reverently  thankful,  before  partaking 
of  the  provision  made  for  the  body.  To  com- 
mence a  practice,  which  made  him  appear  singu- 
lar, was  a  close  trial ;  but  as  he  endeavored  to 
be  obedient  and  fulfil  this  reasonable  duty,  his 
Heavenly  Father  was  not  wanting  at  such  sea- 
sons to  solemnize  his  mind  and  fill  his  heart 
with  grateful  emotions.  His  example,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  duty,  had  its  influence,  for  the 
practice  soon  became  common  to  observe  a  silent 
pause  before  beginning  to  eat,  not  only  in  his 
father's  family,  but  in  the  neighborhood,  es- 
pecially among  Friends. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  has  been 
revived  by  a  touching  incident,  related  by 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  in  Lucy  Howard's  Journal, 
(pages  31  and  35)  :— 

"  I  heard  a  nice  story  about  one  of  my  school- 
mates, from  her  aunt.  She  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  hear  her  father  ask  a  blessing  at  the  table, 
and  to  be  still  and  reverent  during  the  exercise. 
When  scarcely  three  years  old  she  was  taken 
abroad  to  spend  the  day,  where  they  sat 
down  at  a  table  loaded  with  many  nice  things, 
and  began  to  eat.  She  was  bountifully  helped, 
but  did  not  touch  the  food,  and  looked  wonder- 
ingly  and  sorrowfully  around.  Something  had 
been  omitted  which  she  thought  necessary  to 
every  repast.  Then  she  said  to  the  master  of 
the  house, '  Peaze,  sir,peaze  pay,  meaning  please 
to  pray.  Perhaps  he  did  not  understand  her 
broken  language,  so  he  took  no  notice.  Then 
she  folded  her  little  hands,  and  bowed  her  head 
till  the  bright  curls  fell  over  her  plate,  and  said 
distinctly  the  prayer  that  her  mother  had  taught 
her : 

'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
baby  chaplain  had  done  speaking.  Then  a 
gray-haired  man,  who  was  in  the  company, 
said  :  4  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings hast  Thou  ordained  praise/" 

Another  little  incident,  somewhat  in  point, 
has  come  under  our  notice,  and  is  thus  related 


by  one  of  the  children  of  the  family  in  which  it 
occurred,  the  parents  having  been  gathered  to 
their  heavenly  home. 

The  father  and  mother  having  been  absent 
from  their  family  for  a  few  days,  were  returning 
full  of  pleasant  anticipations  of  a  re-union  with 
their  children,  who  had  been  left  in  the  house  in 
charge  of  the  domestics,  when  a  rumor  reached 
them  of  a  destructive  fire  in  the  city.  A  shade 
passed  over  the  thoughts  of  both.  What  if  the 
destroyer  had  invaded  their  cheerful  home,  and 
their  helpless  little  ones  were  smothered  or  burned 
to  death.  Parents  can  well  understand  how,  with 
very  little  ground  for  it,  such  an  idea  might  oc- 
cupy minds  so  circumstanced  ;  and  they  can  also 
appreciate  the  relief  experienced,  when  on  reach- 
ing home,  they  found  that  all  was  safe.  The 
evening  meal  was  spread,  and  the  pious  parents 
surrounded  by  their  little  flock  sat  down  to  par- 
take; the  habitual  pause  was  now  broken,  not  by 
vocal  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  but  by  sponta- 
neous and  unsuppressed  emotion,  each  shedding 
tears  of  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  all,  whose 
watchful  care  allows  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice. 

This  spontaneous  emotion  of  gratitude  was 
the  most  eloquent  testimony  that  could  have 
been  given  these  children,  to  a  worship  which 
is  not  in  form,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  solemn 
pause  before  the  repast,  was  the  opportunity  for 
its  manifestation. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  accompanied  by  a  circular  setting 
forth  its  objects  and  advantages,  and  its  claims 
to  support.  This  Institution  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1853,  and  is 
designed  for  the  training  of  young  women  in  the 
arts  of  designing  and  drawing,  whereby  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  the  sex  have  been  enlarged, 
and  many  occupations,  heretofore  exclusively  fol- 
lowed by  men,  have  opened  to  women  profitable 
and  lucrative  employments. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  control  of  twelve 
Managers,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  respectable  standing,  and  from  a  desire  to 
increase  its  usefulness  among  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established,  the  Managers  have  au- 
thorized the  Principal  to  offer  to  a  few  young 
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women  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  school 
without  any  charge  for  tuition. 

To  a  few  young  women  of  limited  means,  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  the  industrial  pursuits  taught 
in  this  institution,  an  opportunity  has  thus  been 
generously  offered,  and  those  disposed  to  embrace 
it  can  apply  to  Thomas  W.  Braidwood,  Principal 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design,  No.  1834 
Chestnut  Street. 


Died,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  30th  of  1st  month,  1862,  Macre  Croasdale, 
aged  78  years  11  months  and  28  days,  a  member,  and 
for  many  years  an  elder  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. This  dear  friend  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
eye-sight  for  some  months  previous  to  her  death,  but 
she  retained  all  her  faculties,  and  her  interest  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  continued  unabated. 

,  at  her  home  in  Vermont,  Fulton  county,  111., 
on  the  morning  of  22d  of  2d  month,  after  a  protracted 
illness,  Phebe  Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Miller,  in  xhe 
51st  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 

on  the  19th  of  2d  month,  1862,  Mary  Cary,  aged  74 
years  and  14  days,  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I ,  on  Third- 
day,  2d  mo.  18th,  Samuel  C.  Thorne,  aged  64  years 
and  21  days,  a  minister  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

For  many  months  he  had  been  severely  afflicted 
with  disease,  during  much  of  which  time  he  occa- 
sionally expressed  a  desire  that  he  might  yet  be 
stronger.  A  few  weeks  since,  however,  he  com- 
menced more  rapidly  to  fail,  and  it  became  apparent 
to  him  that  his  end  was  approaching.  After  giving 
some  directions  respecting  the  settlement  of  his  tem- 
poral affairs,  he  felt  and  often  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  final  summons,  praying  that  he 
might  not  long  wait.  He  requested  that  his  love  be 
given  to  Friends,  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
even  more  faithful  in  the  truth.  He  continued  gra- 
dually to  fail,  until,  as  the  messenger  wrapped  about 
him  the  mantle  of  immortality,  he  quietly  breathed 
his  last  as  if  reclining  to  a  night's  repose.  The 
funeral  which  took  place  at  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
(Metinecock,)  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
relatives  and  friends,  the  tribute  to  his  memory  being 
solemn  and  impressive.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


Spiritual  sloth  leads  to  spiritual  poverty. 


It  is  often  better  to  pray  for  those  who  are 
mistaken  than  to  dispute  with  them. 


St.  James  gives  a  short  draught  of  religion, 
but  very  full  and  teaching  :  "  Pure  religion,  and 
undefiled  before  God  the  Father,  is  this,  to  visit, 
the  fatherless  audthe  widows  in  their  afflictions, 
and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world 
which  is  comprised  in  these  two  words — charity 
and  piety. — Pena. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
THE  REPOSE  OP  NATURE. 
BY  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.  A.  P.  L.  S. 
I  Continued  from  page  811.) 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  require  the  very  greatest 
care,  for  the  hibernating  state  is  of  so  delicate 
a  nature,  and  so  easily  disturbed,  that  a  heedless 
footstep  on  the  floor  will  awaken  the  creature, 
set  it  breathing,  and  increase  the  temperature 
some  twenty  degrees  in  a  minute  or  two. 

During  the  true  hibernation  the  breath  is 
almost  entirely  suspended.  Bats  while  sleeping 
have  been  gently  immersed  in  water  kept  care- 
fully at  the  same  temperature  as  their  bodies, 
have  been  sunk  below  the  surface  for  a  space  of 
sixteen  minutes,  and  found  to  be  none  the  worse 
for  their  bath.  A  hedgehog  has  been  subjected 
to  the  same  test  for  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  although  it  moved- slightly  under  water,  and 
expelled  a  little  air  from  its  lungs,  it  was  not  at 
all  injured  by  the  experiment. 

Hibernating  animals  have  also  been  placed  in 
carbonic  acid  gas  for  a  space  of  several  hours, 
without  suffering  from  its  effects,  while  rats  and 
sparrows  placed  in  the  same  gas  fell  lifeless  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  did  not  recover. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  rate 
of  respiration  and  pulsation  during  this  curious 
state,  a  hibernating  bat  was  placed  in  an  inge- 
nious instrument  which  measures  the  quantity 
of  air  consumed  by  the  creature  contained  within 
it.  After  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  this 
machine,  scientifically  termed  a  pneumatometer, 
the  index  gave  no  sign.  The  animal  was  then 
slightly  disturbed,  and  in  the  space  of  nearly 
three  hours  consumed  about  one  cubic  inch  of 
oxygen.  But  when  more  disturbed,  and  forced 
to  move  briskly,  it  consumed  five  cubic  inches  in 
one  hour. 

Although  the  respiration  is  thus  checked,  and 
the  lungs  cease  their  labors,  the  heart  continues 
to  pulsate,  though  slowly,  making  less  than  thirty 
beats  in  a  minute.  So  we  have  a  most  curious 
phenomenon,  i.  e.  blood  constantly  circulating 
through  the  system  without  any  respiration  to 
renew  its  vitality,  and  without  even  the  reservoirs 
of  air  which  are  possessed  by  the  reptiles. 

The  reason  of  the  long  hibernation  of  the  bats 
is  evident.  They  feed  wholly  on  insects,  which 
likewise  disappear  during  the  winter  months; 
and  if  there  were  no  means  of  reducing  the  bodily 
functions  to  the  lowest  ebb  compatible  with  the 
retention  of  life  within  the  frame,  the  whole  race 
of  insect-eating  bats  would  be  swept  off  the  earth 
in  a  single  winter. 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  the  animals 
which  hibernate  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
food  should  belong  to  the  two  extremes  of  the 
vertebrate  kingdom.  The  squirrel  and  doimouse 
might  lay  up  a  store  so  large  as  to  afford  an 
abundant  supply  throughout  the  whole  winter  ; 
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but  the  bat,  feeding  only  on  animal  substances, 
could  not  do  so,  and  would  starve  but  for  the 
merciful  torpor  in  which  it  is  sunk  for  so  long 
a  time.  For  precisely  the  same  reason  our 
British  reptiles  retire  during  the  cold  months  of 
the  year  into  some  deep  recess,  and  there  remain 
torpid  until  the  succeeding  spring  brings  with  it 
the  needful  warmth  and  food. 

Take,  for  example,  two  of  our  best-known  rep- 
tiles, the  frog  and  the  snake,  both  of  which  dis- 
appear during  winter  for  much  the  same  reason. 
The  frog  lives  mostly  on  insects,  which  all  vanish 
in  the  winter  months  for  want  of  their  vegetable 
food ;  and  the  snake  also  retires  to  winter  quar- 
ters because  it  lives  mostly  on  frogs  which  have 
hidden  themselves  until  the  spring.  Both  these 
creatures,  in  common  with  many  other  reptiles, 
burrow  deeply  in  the  earth  or  seek  some  snug 
recess  as  soon  as  the  autumn  draws  to  a  close, 
and,  safe  in  their  homes,  sink  to  sleep  until  the 
sunbeams  recover  their  warmth,  again  enliven 
the  earth  with  verdure,  and  the  annual  resur- 
rection of  the  vegetable  world  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Then  the  renewal  of  that  process  takes  place. 
The  plants  put  forth  their  tender  roots,  the  leaf- 
eating  insects  come  from  their  winter  quarters 
to  eat  the  leaves,  the  frogs  emerge  from  the 
ground  to  eat  the  insects,  and  the  snakes  glide 
out  to  eat  the  frogs.  Such  reptiles  as  the  blind- 
worm,  which  feed  not  upon  frogs,  but  live  on  in- 
sects, slugs,  and  such-like  creatures,  are  earlier 
than  the  snakes,  because  they  find  their  food 
ready  for  them.  Truly  is  it  said,  "  The  eyes  of 
all  wait  upon  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest 
Thine  hand,  and  fillest  all  things  living  with 
plenteousness." 

Strange  discoveries  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
course  of  gardening  operations,  if  people  will 
only  use  their  eyes.  A  few  years  ago,  while 
some  workmen  were  pecking  up  the  gravel  in  a 
playground  belonging  to  a  school  at  Oxford, 
preparatory  to  making  certain  alterations,  they 
came  on  a  little  colony  of  frogs,  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  below  the  surface,  all  sitting  packed 
closely  together,  and  all  with  their  noses  point- 
ing to  the  surface.  How  long  they  had  been  in 
that  situation  I  could  not  discover  ;  but  by  com- 
paring one  circumstance  with  another,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  frogs  had  settled  them- 
selves down  for  their  winter  slumber  about  two 
years  previous  to  their  disinterment,  been  co- 
vered with  gravel  when  the  playground  was  laid 
down,  and  had  remained  there  perforce  ever 
since.  They  were  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
earth  that  they  could  not  stir  a  limb,  and  must 
have  depended  wholly  for  respiration  and  sub- 
sistence on  the  small  modicum  of  atmosphere 
and  the  very  few  insects  that  might  make  their 
way  through  the  minute  crevices  which  exist  in 
all  soil.    In  general,  the  winter's  retreat  of  the 


frog  is  in  the  muddy  soil  at  the  bottom  of  some 
pool  or  ditch,  where  they  congregate  closely  to- 
gether in  masses,  and  remain  without  need  of 
food  or  respiration  until  the  spring.  In  1857, 
I  was  walking  on  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman 
living  near  Oxford,  who  was  making  considerable 
alterations  in  his  domains.  Observing  a  cavity 
rather  curiously  hollowed  in  a  bank  that  was  evi- 
dently being  broken  down  for  removal,  I  asked 
a  man  who  was  working  near  at  hand  if  he  knew 
the  cause  of  so  odd  a  piece  of  work.  He  told 
me  that  on  the  previous  day  he  was  cutting 
down  the  bank,  when  he  came  upon  several 
large  stones,  and  on  removing  them,  he  found  a 
whole  mass  of  snakes,  tightly  coiled  up  together, 
and  closely  filling  the  cavity  in  which  they  lay. 

The  hollow  was  about  three  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  from  the  aspect  of  the  spot  and  the 
debris  left  by  the  workmen,  must  have  been 
about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bank. 
I  could  not  ascertain  whether  any  aperture  was 
visible,  or  any  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  hole  where  the  snakes  were  found  and 
the  open  air.  The  man,  of  course,  thought  they 
were  vipers,  agreeably  to  the  invariable  tendency 
of  the  rustic  mind,  which  dreads  the  newt  and 
the  lizard,  which  are  totally  harmless,  more  than 
the  viper,  which  really  possesses  a  terrible  store 
of  poisoned  weapons,  and  attributes  to  the  bright 
and  innocuous  dragon-flies  a  sting  worse  than  that 
of  the  wasp  and  hornet. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  insect  tribes  which  buzzed 
and  hummed  so  merrily  during  our  summer 
walk,  have  died  after  providing  for  a  numerous 
progeny.  Such  is  indeed  the  case ;  but  there 
are  many  insects  which  are  in  full  life,  though 
at  present  in  a  state  of  partial  torpidity,  as  is 
needful  while  the  frozen  ground  and  withered 
foliage  afford  them  no  sustenance.  There  are 
the  bees,  for  example,  all  snugly  asleep  in  their 
hive,  having  contrived  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
warmth  for  their  winter's  needs,  and  laid  up  a 
sufficient  store  of  honey  for  the  little  nourish- 
ment which  they  require  If  you  could  look 
into  their  hives,  you  would  see  the  bees  closely 
clustered  together,  and  every  unsealed  cell  con- 
taining a  bee  that  has  crept  half-way  into  it,  and 
there  lies  comfortably  sleeping.  That  cold  is  in- 
jurious you  can  easily  prove  by  gently  tapping 
the  hive,  when  a  little  commotion  is  heard  within, 
a  bee  comes  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and 
immediately  falls  dead  from  the  frosty  atmos- 
phere. Only  do  not  repeat  this  process,  unless 
you  desire  to  lose  all  the  bees — for  when  these 
insects  awake  they  must  eat,  and  unless  they  are 
kept  perfectly  quiet  they  will  rapidly  consume 
their  store,  and  then  die  miserably  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

A  few  wasps,  too,  and  other  insects  may  be 
found  in  banks  or  similar  localities,  there  await- 
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ing  the  spring,  which  will  set  them  at  liberty  to 
initiate  new  households  and  multiply  their  spe- 
cies in  a  marvellously  rapid  manner.  The  ant 
tribe  too  are  patiently  resting  in  their  subterra- 
nean beds,  and  will  be  among  the  first  to  arise 
in  the  spring. 

Few  persons  have  any  idea,  as  they  walk  in 
the  country  on  a  winter  day,  how  the  ground 
beneath  their  feet  is  teeming  with  life.  Putting 
aside  the  earth-worms,  and  such  creatures  as 
have  their  normal  existence  below  the  soil,  we 
will  just  look  for  ourselves,  and  try  to  discover 
a  few  of  the  hidden  wonders  of  this  most  wonder- 
ful earth. 

Let  us  come  to  the  feet  of  these  elm  and  oak 
trees  that  are  planted  on  the  bank  of  our  lane, 
clear  away  the  snow  and  begin  to  dig.  In  this 
sharp  frosty  weather,  we  shall  need  the  aid  of  a 
pickaxe  or  some  such  weapon  to  pierce  the  frozen 
soil,  but  after  the  first  few  strokes,  a  trowel,  or 
even  a  pocket  knife,  will  answer  tolerably  well. 

The  best  way  to  dig  for  insects  is  to  peck  up 
a  circular  patch  about  eigeteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, throw  aside  the  frozen  clods,  and  then 
to  work  carefully  downwards  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  depression  in  the  soil.  We  shall  hardly 
have  dug  four  or  five  inches  in  depth  when  we 
shall  come  to  our  hidden  friends.  A  big  cock- 
tail beetle  is  suddenly  dislodged,  rolls  black  and 
bewildered  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  picks  him- 
self up  again,  runs  at  the  supposed  foe  with  open 
jaws,  and  defiant  tail  curled  scorpion-wise  over 
his  sooty  back-— falters,  stops,  runs  on  again,  but 
slowly,  as  if  paralyzed— stops  again,  staggers, 
falls  over  and  rolls  back  dead.  He  has  been 
killed  by  the  frost,  because  he  was  roused  sud- 
denly from  his  torpor. 

Two  or  three  more  beetles  of  different  species 
come  tumbling  out,  and  all  meet  the  same  fate, 
though  not  so  dauntlessly  as  the  cocktail.  Pre- 
sently we  toss  out,  together  with  the  mould,  a 
brown  spindle-shaped  object,  blunt  at  one  end, 
sharply  pointed  at  the  other,  and  boldly  ringed 
for  half  its  length.  This  is  the  pupa,  or  chry- 
salis, of  some  large  moth,  and  while  removing  it 
we  lay  our  hands  on  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  this  world — a  mystery,  which,  if  rightly  ex- 
plained, would  give  the  clue  to  many  a  bright 
truth  now  hidden  within  labyrinthian  doubts  and 
mazy  theories. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  met  with  a  paradox. 
The  frost  killed  the  beetle  that  came  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  locality,  and,  of  course,  we  might 
argue  that  this  creature  would  also  die  from  sud- 
den exposure  to  the  cold  atmosphere.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Provided  we  do  not  handle  it 
roughly,  we  may  take  it  home,  put  it  in  a  box, 
and  in  due  time  be  rewarded  by  seeing  a  grand 
wide-winged  moth  emerge  from  the  dull  case  in 
which  it  had  so  long  lain,  having  suffered  no  in- 
jury from  its  unexpected  change  of  residence. 
The  more  we  dig,  the  greater  number  of  living 


insects  and  pupa  shall  we  find,  the  former  soon 
dying  from  the  sudden  cold,  and  the  latter  suffer- 
ing no  apparent  inconvenience. 

Here  we  have  a  totally  different  branch  of  the 
subject.  What  manner  of  state  is  this  in  which 
the  chrysalis  apparently  reposes?     It  is  not 


neither  is  it  hibernation,  but  something 
quite  distinct  from  both,  and  yet  having  a  certain 
analogy  to  both.  It  is  not  death,  for  the  creature 
still  lives,  and  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  death  to  the 
caterpillar,  which  lately  traversed  the  branches 
and  fed  on  the  green  leaves,  before  it  descended 
to  a  grave  beneath  the  tree  on  which  it  had  lived. 
It  is  not  repose,  for  the  vital  powers  are  acting 
with  wondrous  force,  vehemence  and  rapidity, 
transmuting  the  heavy  green  caterpillar  into  the 
airy-winged  moth,  or  rather  evolving  the  one 
from  the  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
termediate form  which  now  lies  dull,  helpless 
and  apparently  dead  in  our  hands.  Mystery  of 
mysteries,  all  is  mystery — unexplained,  though 
perhaps  not  inexplicable — fraught,  let  us  be  sure, 
with  wondrous  meanings,  and  waiting  until  He 
who  poured  them  from  His  all-creative  being 
shall  interpret  their  hidden  prophecies ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


MORTALITY. 


Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  swift  flitting. meteor — a  fast  flying  cloud — 
A  flash  of  the  lightning — a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  will  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid  ; 
So  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved  ; 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved ; 
The  father,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blessed  ; 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose 
eye, 

Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and 
praised. 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne  ; 
The  head  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn ; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap  ; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the 
steep  ; 

The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread  ; 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint,  that  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven ; 
The  sinner,  that  dared  to  remain  unforgiven  ; 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  go,  like  the  flower  and  the  weed 
That  wither  away  to  let  others  succeed  : 
So  the  multitude  come,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 
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For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been  : 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen  : 
We  drink  the  same  stream — we  see  the  same  sun — 
We  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think; 
From  the  death  that  we  shrink  from,  our  fathers  did 
shrink  : 

To  the  life  that  we  cling  to,  our  fathers  did  cling ; 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all,  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  : 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold  : 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  can 
come ; 

They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 
dumb. 

They  died — ah  !  they  died  ;  we,  the  things  that  are 
now, 

That  tread  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage 
road. 

Yea  !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the 
dirge, 

Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death — 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  : 
Then  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

Knox. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

"  Love  divine  its  word  has  spoken  ; 

Hath  its  life  expressed, 
To  the  earnest,  seeking  spirit, 

It  hath  given  a  test, 
Marking  the  inheritors 

Of  its  heavenly  rest. 
Ob !  the  blessing,  the  rich  blessing  ! 

Is  it  mine  and  thine  ? 
Who  are  they  the  true  recipients 

Of  the  Lord  Divine? 
Little  children,  little  children  1 

Not  in  years  alone — 
Little  children  in  the  spirit 

These  He  calls  his  own. 

Little  children,  young  and  aged, 

Bear  the  blessing  up  ! 
Pour  around  the  life  elixir, 

From  your  golden  cup .! 
Love  is  the  divine  restorer 

Of  the  soul's  of  men ; 
This  the  new,  perpetual  Eden 

We  must  seek  again. 
Love  is  the  eternal  childhood, 

Hither  all  must  come, 
Who  the  kingdom  would  inherit 

Of  the  heavenly  home." 


A  BAROMETER. 


On  my  paying  a  visit  once  to  an  old  planter, 
I  observed,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  roof  of 
his  hut  by  a  small  piece  of  cord,  the  skull  of 
some  animal.  Being  curious,  I  inquired  if  it 
was  for  use  or  ornament.  "  Bless  me,"  said  he, 
w  don't  you  know  what  that  is  ?  why,  that  is  our 


weather-glass,  barometer,  and  everything  else; 
a  wolfs  head,  and  whenever  we  are  on  the  point 
of  having  a  change  of  wind,  you  may  be  sure 
that  skull  will  indicate  it,  and  what  the  change 
is  to  be."  This  made  me  still  more  curious,  and 
I  pressed  him  for  more  information.  "I  have 
have  had  that  skull  thirty  years/'  said  he,  and 
— although  a  crafty  wolf's — it  never  deceived 
me.  Now,  look  here;  suppose  the  wind  is 
north,  and  that  skull's  nose  points  to  the  east, 
and  so  remains  for  a  week;  after  the  wind  shifts 
from  north,  we  get  an  easterly  wind  for  just 
as  long  as  the  skull  pointed  in  that  direction ; 
and  so  on  for  any  other  quarter  of  the  compass." 
He  frankly  told  me  he  could  not  explain  the 
reason,  but  so  it  was,  and  so  it  is ;  for  I  pro- 
cured a  skull,  aDd  suspended  it  in  a  quiet  place, 
and  found,  as  the  old  man  said,  it  never  deceived 
me. — Recollections  of  Labrador  Life.  By  Lamb- 
bert  De  Boilieu. 


EGYPTIAN  FRUITS. 


Skirting  these  meadows, 
you  observe  a  succession 
of  orange  groves,  which 
possess  the  peculiarity  of 
being  in  flower  while  the 
fruit  in  all  stages  hangs 
clustering  among  the 
branches,  some  of  a  bright 
green ;  some  half  ripe, 
covered  with  patches  of 
green  and  yellow ;  while 
others,  so  ripe  as  to  be 
ready  to  drop,  look  like 
spheres  of  gold  suspended 
among  branches  of  eme- 
rald. Close  at  hand  rises 
the  banaDa,  with  leaves 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  broad,  reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  tree 
to  the  ground,  and  affording  at  noon  a  delicious 
shade.  High  up  among  their  stems,  you  behold 
the  clustering  purple  fruit,  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate bloom  like  that  of  the  peach,  and  emitting 
a  fragrant  odor.  If  there  be  any  fruit  surpass- 
ing the  banana  in  flavor,  it  is  the  mangosteen  of 
the  Malay  Peninsnla,  to  taste  which  the  travelled 
lovers  of  such  delicacies  maintain  to  be  worth  a 
voyage  to  Malacca. 

In  dates,  however,  which,  ripe  or  dry,  you 
might  eat  for  ever,  no  part  of  the  world  can  truly 
be  said  to  equal  Egypt,  where,  near  the  tropic, 
they  attain  to  the  length  of  three  inches,  and  are 
of  corresponding  thickness.  These  are  the 
golden  dates,  which  perfume  the  apartment  into 
which  they  are  brought,  and  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance like  amber.  The  palms  on  which  they 
grow  are  the  most  superb  trees  in  the  creation. 
Ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  height,  they  become  in  autumn 
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almost  top-heavy  with  dates,  which  haog  be- 
tween the  stems  of  the  leaves  in  huge  clusters, 
each  of  which  is  sometimes  one  hundred  pounds 
in  weight.  By  many,  the  purple  date  is  pre- 
ferred before  the  yellow;  but  being  more  lus- 
cious, it  cannot,  when  ripe,  be  eaten  in  any 
great  quantity.  When  laid  up  for  use,  the  dates 
are  commonly  dried  separately;  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the  desert,  the 
Arabs  collect  a  quantity  of  yellow  and  purple 
dates,  and  having  taken  out  the  stones,  pile 
them  indiscriminately  in  heaps ;  then  subject- 
ing them  to  pressure,  they  reduce  them  into 
masses  something  like  large  plum  puddings, 
which  they  cut  in  slices,  and  eat  like  cake. 
The  only  objection  to  this  date  conserve,  when 
made  in  the  desert,  is,  that  it  usually  contains 
small  particles  of  sand,  which  grate  unpleasant- 
ly under  the  teeth. —  Chambers'  Journal.. 


THE  CINNAMON   CROP  IN  CEYLON. 

The  cinnamon  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Colombo,  although  for  the  most  part  gone  to  decay, 
nevertheless  impart  to  the  whole  scene  a  singu- 
larly cheerful,  agreeable  aspect.  The  bushes, 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  their  smooth, 
beautiful,  light  green  leaves,  resemble  those  of 
the  bay  tree,  and  their  pale  yellow  stamens  shoot 
up  doubly  fresh  and  succulent,  from  the  snow- 
white  quartz  soil,  in  which  they  best  thrive. 
The  flowering  season  of  the  cinnamon  is  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  fruit  ripens  in  April,  when  the  sap 
is  richest  in  the  shrub.  In  May  the  boughs 
are  begun  to  be  "  barked,"  which  process  con- 
tinues till  October.  The  pruning  and  gathering 
of  the  yearling  shoots,  which  are  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  thumb,  is  very  laborious,  and 
employs  many  hands.  Each  laborer  cuts  off 
as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  carry  in  a  bundle, 
then,  with  the  point  of  a  crooked  knife,  made 
for  the  express  purpose,  strips  the  entire  rind 
from  the  wood,  carefully  scrapes  off  the  exterior 
cuticle  and  innermost  layer,  and  lays  the  stripped 
off  cinnamon  rind,  now  reduced  to  the  thickness 
of  parchment,  in  the  sun,  where  it  dries  and 
curls  together. 

All  around  the  hut,  in  which  the  peeling  of 
the  rind  is  carried  on,  is  diffused  a  most  exqui- 
site aroma,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  leaves  or 
twigs.  What  is  related,  however,  by  travellers, 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  cinnamon  forests,  which 
they  have  scented  at  a  great  distance  seaward, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  delicious  odor  ema- 
nates from  various  other  aromatic  plants  in  which 
Ceylon  is  so  rich,  rather  than  the  cinnamon 
groves,  the  aroma  of  which,  indeed,  is  not  per- 
ceptible beyound  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  best 
description  of  cinnamon  is  not  so  thick  as  stout 
paper ;  and  is  fine  grained,  flexible,  light  brown 
or  golden  yellow,  sweet  and  pungent ;  the  coar- 
ser qualities  are   thick-skinned,  dark  brown, 


acid,  stinging,  and  leave  a  bitter  aftertaste.  In 
the  ware  houses,  the  cinnnmon  rinds  and  canes 
stored  for  shipping  are  piled  upon  each  other, 
packed  in  bales  of  about  ninety  pounds  weight 
each,  and  carefully  sewed.  In  all  the  cavities 
and  spaces  between  each  layer,  an  immense 
quantity  of  pepper  is  strewn,  to  preserve  the 
cinnamon  during  its  sea  voyage,  by  which  both 
spices  are  benefited,  the  black  peper  absorbing 
all  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  gaining  by  the 
fragance  of  the  cinnamon. — Exchange  Paper. 


TREES  FOR  WINTER. 

No  class  of  plants  are  more  useful,  and  none 
made  worse  use  of,  then  evergreens.  For  shel- 
ter there  is  nothing  like  the  Norway  Spruce,  yet 
we  see  many  gardens  and  houses  exposed  to  the 
Northern  blasts,  without  an  evergreen,  or  tree, 
or  shrub  of  any  kind  to  break  the  force  of  the 
fierce  winter  winds.  Other  gardens  are  nearly 
filled  with  evergreens,  and  this  gives  them  a  dark 
and  gloomy  appearance.  For  a  screen,  of  course, 
the  trees  must  be  planted  close  in  rows ;  but  on 
the  lawn,  for  beauty,  here  and  there  a  fine  speci- 
men, intermixed  with  other  trees,  are  all  that  is 
required.  Trees  with  bright  berries,  like  the 
Mountain  Ash  and  Euonymous,  are  very  desira- 
ble, and  give  to  the  winter  garden  a  bright  and 
lively  look.  A  correspondent  thinks  that 
evergreens,  and  especially  evergreen  shrubs, 
are  neglected  in  this  country,  and  writes  us  to 
urge  our  readers  to  give  more  attention  to  this 
beautiful  class.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  evergreens  are  more  needed  than  our 
own.  Without  them,  how  cheerless  and  deso- 
late our  gardens  appear  full  five  months  of  the 
year  !  Our  attempts  to  introduce  new  evergreens, 
however,  have  not  always  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, as  many  things  of  which  we  had  strong  hopes 
have  proved  too  tender  for  our  severe  climate. 
Then  our  most  beautiful  native  evergreen  shrubs, 
such  as  the  Holly,  the  Rhododendron,  and  the 
Kalmia,  are  difficult  to  remove,  and  do  not  thrive 
well  with  common  treatment,  and  in  an  ordinary 
soil.  They  are  not  generally  propagated  or 
planted,  and  deserve  far  more  attention  from  both 
nursery-men  and  amateurs  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. We  have,  however,  many  beautiful 
evergreen  trees,  that  will  grow  as  easily  as  a 
poplar,  and  are  hardy  enough  for  any  climate 
between  this  and  the  Polar  sea. — JY.  Y.  Rural. 


PETRIFIED  INDIAN  EYES. 

We  have  recently  received,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  in  Arica,  Peru,  a  quantity  of 
petrified  Indian  eyes,  taken  from  the  Indian  bury- 
ing grounds  in  that  neighborhood,  which  are 
probably  as  great  a  curiosity  in  their  way  as  has 
ever  come  to  light.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is  ex-  * 
ceedingly  perfect,  displaying  the  pupil  and  other 
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parts  very  distinctly.  It  is  apparently  of  a  hard, 
horny  substance,  and  peels  off  in  thin  transpa- 
rent flakes.  The  face  of  the  eye  presents  a  red- 
dish hue  with  yellow  circles,  and  when  reflected 
in  the  light  it  becomes  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  back  part  is  of  a  bright,  glossy,  yellow 
tinge,  looking  much  like  damaged  pearl,  but 
when  the  outer  flakes  are  taken  off,  the  entire 
eye  becomes  the  color  of  bright  amber, which  it  is 
easily  mistaken  for.  These  eyes  are  found  at 
times  loose  inside  the  skulls,  and  at  other  times 
on  the  ground  of  the  cave  or  grave,  having  fallen 
out  after  becoming  dried  up. 

On  reference  to  books  written  on  Peru,  we 
find  that  Trezier,  who  visited  the  coast  in  1712, 
describes  the  "  Huacas,"  or  ancient  tombs  at 
Hilo  and  Arica,  where  the  bodies  were  found  en- 
tire with  clothes  on,  and  frequently  surrounded 
by  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  The  graves  are 
described  as  being  dug  in  the  sand,  about  six  feet 
in  depth,  and  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  dry  stones, 
covered  with  cane  rods,  over  which  a  layer  of 
earth  and  sand  is  spread. — Panama  Star. 


ITEMS. 

DOMESTIC. 

Power  of  a  Horse's  Scent. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Homestead  says  : — "  There  is  one  perception  that 
a  horse  possesses,  that  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to,  and  that  is  the  power  of  scent.  With  some 
horses  it  is  as  acute  as  with  the  dog,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  to  drive  nights,  such  as 
physicians  and  others,  this  knowledge  is  invalua- 
ble. I  never  knew  it  to  fail,  and  I  have  ridden  hun- 
dreds of  miles  dark  nights  ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  power  of  scent,  this  is  my  simple  advice  :  never 
check  your  horse  at  nights,  but  give  him  a  free 
head,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  never 
get  off  the  road,  and  will  carry  you  expeditiously  and 
safe.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  scent  in  a  horse,  I 
once  knew  one  of  a  pair  that  was  stolen,  and  re- 
covered mainly  by  the  track  being  made  out  by  his 
mate,  and  that  after  he  had  been  absent  six  or  eight 
hours." 

The  California  Farmer  states  that  the  cultivation 
of  beet-root  sugar  has  been  successfully  tried  in 
California.  Large  quantities  of  such  sugar  are  now 
annually  imported  from  France,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  climate  of  California  is  well  adapted  for 
the  sugar  beet,  and  that  it  may  be  cultivated  with 
profit. 

Thr  Collection  of  Cotton  Seeds. — The  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  Patent  Office  has  received  a 
letter  from  North  Carolina  stating  that  collections  of 
cotton  seed  were  being  made  at  Roanoke  Island,  and 
other  points  in  that  State  which  will  be  sent  hither 
at  an  early  day.  The  seed  will  be  distributed,  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment,  through  the  Middle  and 
Northwestern  States. 

Salt  and  Horses'  Feet. — We  see  it  stated,  in  the 
Scientific  American,  that  if  horses'  hoofs  were  fre- 
quently smeared  with  a  composition  of  bees-wax  and 
good  beef  tallow,  they  would  be  protected  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  evils  arising  from  salted  snow- 
slush  in  the  streets. 

Substitute  for  Tracing  Paper. — A  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  tracing  paper  may  be  manufactured  with 


ordinary  paper  by  the  help  of  a  little  benzole.  A 
sheet  of  ordinary  Bath  post,  moistened  with  this  oil, 
renders  the  material  perfectly  transparent ;  the  trac- 
ing may  then  be  effected,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
volatile  fluid  has  evaporated  and  left  the  paper  per- 
fectly opaque  and  clear  as  before.  The  drawing 
sustains  no  detriment  by  the  operation. 

Improvement  in  Candles. — Steep  the  cotton  wick 
in  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa — chlorate  of  potassa 
answers  still  better,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon practice — by  this  means  a  purer  flame  and 
superior  light  are  secured,  a  more  perfect  combus- 
tion is  insured,  and  snuffing  is  rendered  nearly  as 
superfluous  as  in  wax  candles.  The  wicks  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  the  tallow  is  put  to  them. 

Lighting  the  City. — For  the  present  year,  the  ap- 
propriation for  lighting  this  city  will  amount  to 
$250,500.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — For  furnishing  gas,  lighting  and  ex- 
tinguishing six  thousand  six  hundred  lamps,  in  use 
First  mo.  1st,  1862,  at  thirty-six  dollars  for  each 
lamp,  $237,600.  For  new  lamps  to  be  lighted  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  eighteen  dollars  each,  $4000.  For 
the  erection  of  new  lamps,  at  twenty  dollars  each, 
$5000.  For  alteration  of  fluid  lamps  for  gas,  at  seven 
dollars  each,  $1400.  For  repairs  during  the  year, 
$2500. 

foreign. 

M.  Ch.  St.  Claire  Deville  writes  from  Naples,  stat- 
ing that  he  has,  in  the  present  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
ascertained  the  new  fact  that  carburetted  hydrogen 
has  been  evolved  by  the  volcano. 

The  winter  this  year,  says  a  St.  Petersburg  letter, 
is  unusually  severe  in  Russia.  Almost  every  day 
frozen  bodies  are  found  in  the  Neva.  A  covered 
sledge  from  Cronstadt,  with  three  persons  in  it,  and 
the  driver,  were  all  found,  on  its  arrival,  to  be  com- 
pletely frozen,  the  horses  having  brought  the  vehicle 
on  to  the  usual  place  of  stopping.  Even  the  stones 
did  not  resist  the  cold,  and  several  cracks  are  visible 
in  the  Alexander  monument,  constructed  of  red  Fin- 
land granite. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  solemn  inauguration 
of  the  railway  from  Rome  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier 
took  place  at  the  Porta  Maggiore  with  many  religious 
ceremonies. 

A  very  influential  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  re- 
cently, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  museum  in  that 
city  which  is  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  Prince  Consort. 

It  appears  from  statistics  just  published  at  Rome 
by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  Order  at  the  end  of  1861  was  7231, 
of  whom  2203  were  Frenchmen. 

Hawaiian  Rice. — The  Polynesian  states  that  the  cul- 
ture of  rice  has  been  commenced,  and  goes  on  prom- 
isingly near  Honolulu.  About  200  acres  of  it  are 
under  cultivation,  and  in  six  months  it  is  expected 
that  half  a  million  pounds  will  be  raised.  Other 
islands  of  the  Polynesian  group  are  also  commencing 
to  cultivate  rice.  The  rice  of  Honolulu  is  equal  to 
that  of  Carolina,  and  it  yields  about  3,850  pounds  to 
the  acre. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — A  few  hundred  bbls.  sold  at 
$5  62  a  $6  00  for  extra  family  ;  $5  50  a  $5  75  for 
extra.  Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers,  at  $5  25  to 
$5  37  for  superfine  ;  $5  44  a  $5  75  for  extras  ;  $5  75 
a  $6  00  for  extra  family,  and  $6  25  a  $7  00  for  fancy 
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lots — according  to  quality.  Eye  Flour  is  worth  $3  25 
a  $3  50,  and  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  $3  per  bbl. 

Grain.— Sales  of  Wheat  at  $1  33  a  $1  34  for  Penn- 
sylvania red,  and  $1  37  a  $1  45  for  white.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  at  74  cents,  in  lots.  Corn  is 
quiet.  Sales  of  yellow  at  55  a  55  Jc.  afloat.  Oats  are 
quiet  at  39  cents,  weight  for  prime  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  New  York  Barley  85  cents,  and  Penn- 
sylvania 75  cents. 

Seeds.— Cloverseed  is  very  quiet,  at  $1  12  a  $4  50 
per  64  pounds.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $2  25  a  2  50 
per  bushel.    Flaxseed  is  worth  $2  10  a  2  15. 

"J7AIRVILLE  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
JJ  AND  GENTLEMEN.— The  Spring  and  Summer 
term  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  Second- 
day,  (Monday,)  3d  mo.  (March,)  24th,  and  continue 
twelve  weeks.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be 
thorough  and  practical,  embracing  all  the  branches 
of  a  good  English  and  classical  education  ;  also,  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  music,  painting  and 
drawing.  Terms,  for  boarding,  washing,  and  tuition, 
$36.00.  No  extra  charge  for  languages.  For  further 
particulars  address 

JESSE  D.  SHARPLESS,  Proprietor, 

Fairville  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  8th,  1861.— 3t. 

EATON  ACADEMY.— The  Second  Session  of  the 
above  Institution  will  commence  on  the  7th  of 
the  4th  month  next,  and  continue  15  weeks. 
Terms  per  Session,  ....  $48.75 
Extra  for  Languages,    .    .    .       3.00  each. 
For  other  particulars,  see  Circulars.  Apply  to 
WILLIAM  CHANDLER,  Principal, 

Kennett  Square. 

3d  mo.  8th,  1862.— 6t. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  SALE  of  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
Roots,  &c,  suitable  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Avenues',  Orchards,  Gardens,  Hedges,  Wind-breaks, 
and  stock  for  nurserymen,  dealers  and"  landscape 
gardener-s.  .  Commencing  at  1  P.  M.,  on  Second-day, 
10th  of  3d  mo.  next,  at  Evergreen  Nursery,  Wood- 
bury, N.  J. 

2d  mo.  22d— 3t.  DAVID  J.  GRISCOM. 

QCHOQL  BOOKS.— A  large  assortment  of  School 
Books  and  Stationary  on  hand  and  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Cap  and  Letter  paper,  from  $1.50  to  3.00  per  ream. 

Lead  Pencils,  from  12  to  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Wrapping  paper,  from  30  cts  to  $1:50  per  ream. 

Good  Inks,  suitable  for  Schools,  37  cts.  and  up- 
wards per  dozen  bottles. 

Steel  Pens,  good  article,  from  50  cts.  to  $1.00  per 
gross. 

Slates,  from  50  cts.  to  $1.62  per  dozen. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  the  School  Books  generally 
in  use. 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 
Bookseller,  Publisher  and  Stationer, 

Nos.  17  and  19  S.  6th  st.,  Phila. 

A SUBSCRIBER  to  this  paper  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  following  numbers  to  complete  his 
get,  and  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  purchase 
them,  for  which  four  cents  for  each  number  will  be 
paid,  if  delivered  at  this  Office. 
Vol.    II. — 1,  2,  3,  4,  50. 
u     IV.— 16,  17,  20. 
<fr    VI.— 11. 
«    VIII.— 39. 


UNDERTAKING—  Wm.   Heacock,   General  Fur- 
nishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also,  Furnjture  made  to  order,  repaired,  varnished 
and  upholstered.    Matresses  made  and  repaired. 

Removals  and  Packing  of  Furniture  carefully 
attended  to. 

1  mo.  4,  1862.— 1  yr. 


"REMOVAL,— GENERAL  BOOK  BINDERY. 
XV  Charles  H.  Marot  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  he  has  removed  his  Bindery  from 
the  old  premises,  rear  of  52  North  Sixth  Street,  to 
the  more  convenient  and  accessible  location,  No.  25 
North  Sixth  Street,  (Second  Story,)  opposite  the  City 
Bank,  where  he  hopes,  by  unremitting  personal  at- 
tention to  business,  to  keep  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  nev:f<p.es.  Large  and  small  orders  to  the 
Trade  on  the  most  Liberal  Terras  ;  also,  Job  Binding 
in  every  style  :  Magazines,  Scrap  Books,  &c,  &c, 
handsomely  and  well  bound  to  order  at  reasonable 
rates.  Missing  Numbers  supplied  when  practicable. 
Old  and  rare  books  carefully  rebound.  Friends' 
Periodicals,  &c.  (The  Friend,  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
Review,)  and  other  Friends'  Books,  bound  in  neat  and 
durable  styles.  Country  Friends  will  find  this  a  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  call ;  or  their  orders 
through  Dispatch  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
,  Book  and  Job  Printing — Books,  Pamphlets,  Bill- 
Heads,  Circulars,  Cards,  Labels,  Coal  and  other 
Ticket's,  &c,  &c,  printed  by  Steam  Power,  neatly 
and  with  despatch,  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

The  Subscriber  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  a  clear,  open-faced  type, 
600  pp.  12mo.,  being  very  suitable  for  Schools  and 
Families,  convenient  to  handle,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  old  persons.  Furnished  with  a  Map  of  Pales- 
tine for  reference.  CHARLES  H.  MAROT, 

Bookbinder  and  Publiser, 
No.  25  North  6th  St.  (2d  Story.)  opposite  City  Bank. 

10th  mo.  19,  1861— lyr. 


MERCANTILE  COLLEGE,  S.  E.  corner  Chestnut  and 
Seventh  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  The  purchase  of  scholar- 
ship for  Full  Course  entitles  the  holder  to  unlimited, 
tuition  in  our  nine  Colleges  located  in  large  cities 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Best  works  on  Book 
Keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  &c.  for  sale.  Young  men  wishing 
thorough  preparation  and  introduction  to  business, 
should  enter  these  Colleges.  Write  for  information. 
11  mo.  30,  1861— ly.  ' 

\\  i  M.  STILL,  dealer  in  STOVES,  RANGES,  Lehigh 
W     and  Schuylkill  COAL,  &c.  &c,  No.  107  North 
Fifth  street. 

.A  general  assortment  of  Cooking,  Parlor  and 
Chamber  Stoves,  Ranges,  Heaters,  &c,  constantly 
on  hand.    Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 

References — J.  M.  McKim,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dill- 
wyn  Parrish,  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  James  Mott;  Thomas  Williamson,  W.  H 
Furness.  9th.  mo.  14th,  1861—6  m. 

FRIENDS'  HAT  STORE.    Silk,  Beaver  and  Otter 
Hats,  FreDch  and  American  Felts.    Men's  and 
Boy's  Caps,  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

STRAW  GOODS  in  great  variety.  Hats  »ade  1o 
order  at  short  notice. 

CHAS.  LAING  &  CO., 
N.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chastnut  Sts., 
Amos  J.  Michener.  Philada. 
4th  mo.  6th,  1861— ly. 
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